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Abstract. — The object of this Communication was to demonstrate two rheological 
properties of cervical secretion, namely, flow-elasticity and Spinnbarkeit. There is evidence 
that these properties undergo cyclic variation during the menstrua) cycle and bear relation 
to ovulation, to penetrability by spermatozoa and to pregnancy. By means of the menstro- 
scope, designed by Scott Blair, flow-elasticity or elastic recoil can be measured. It is 
found to be most marked at the time of ovulation when also the mucus is thin and trans- 
parent. Spinnbarkeit — the capacity of liquids to be drawn into threads — is also capable 
of accurate measurement by drawing away a coverslip placed on a blob of mucus which 
is drawn out into a long thread. It is also more marked at the time of ovulation and is 
almost absent in pregnancy. Plasticity and lack, two further properties of cervical mucus, 
were also discussed. It is believed that these tests will prove to be of value in diagnosis 
of ovulation and in the study of sterility. 


A STUDV of certain rheological properties of human cervical secretion was undertaken 
at the suggestion of C. W. ^ott Blair, D.Sc., who had observed certain significant rheo- 
l^cal phenomena in bovine cervical secretion when working on the problems of the 
time of ovulation and pregnancy diagnosis in cows, at the National Institute for Research 
in Dairying, Reading. 

Scott Blair (1937) described an emptying-tube viscometer for use with rheolorically 
complex materials. Scott Blair, Folley, Malpress and Coppen (1941) found that the viscous 
and clastic properties of bovine cervical secretions vary regularly during the mstrous 
cycle (fig. 1). The object of uiis communication is to direct attention to two recently 
recognized rheological properties of human cervical mucus, namely, Flom-elaslicity and 
Spinnbarkeit; and to demonstrate the Menstroscope, an instrument for the accurate objec- 
tive measurement of Flovi.-elasticity. ‘ 


There is experimental evidence which suggests that the rheological properties of human 
cervical mucus undergo a cyclic variation in the menstrual cycle, and bear direct relation 
to ovulation, to penetrability of cervical mucus by spermatozoa, and to pregnancy 
Macroscopic examination of samples of human cervical secretion show marked varia 
tions in rheological properties according to the time in the menstrual cycle at which the ' 


of the cycle samples appear more 
thick, sticky and gelatinous. 
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of force needed to draw cervical mucus into a capillary, tube, and the result was qualified 
as low, moderate or high. 

Lamar. Shetiles and Delfs (1940), 'using this method, found that there was no relation 
toween “relative viscosity” and penetrability. This result surprised the.se workers and 
they suggested that “viscosity” might play a much larger part in penetrability than their 
results indicated; admitting that any approximation of the “relative viscositv” bv this 
method was bound to be inexact. 

As recently as September 1944 it was restated that no objective method for measuring 
'iscosity” of cervical mucus had yet been found (Viergiver and Pommerenkc, 1944). 

It is now possible to make accurate objective, measurements of the rheological properties 
of human cervical secretion. 

When considering a body secretion such as cervical mucus, we must remind ourselves 
that secretions arc not true fluid.s — they arc complex rheological systems (see Note 1) — 
and as such they are characterized by properties such as : Anomalous viscosity — Elasticity 

Flow-elasticity — Spinnbarkcit — Tliixotropy — Tack — Stickiness — Adhesiveness, &c. 

A study of sudr physical projicrtics is called Rheology — so called to save circumlocution. 
Rheology is "the study of flow and deformation of matter”. Many of these phenomena 
are imperfectly understood and undoubtcdlv diflicult to comprehend. Conceptions based 
on special properties of molecules, such as polarity and length, are theoretical aids to 
assist in understanding them. 

Eflorts are being made to replace rough subjective tests by more accurate objective 
mMsurements of these rheological properties. Cervical secretion is not a truly viscous 
fluid, and therefore cannot be said to liave a viscosity (see Note 3). The characteristics 
of a true fluid arc that it flows at a steady rate under constant pressure; and that when 
the pressure is increased, the rate of flow increases proportionately. With cervical secrerion, 
the rate of flow is not constant at constant pressure: it increases as the stress rises, but 
also decreases with increasing deformation (“work-hardening”) (see Note 1). Secretion 
belongs to materials that do not give straight-line flow-curves and therefore show anomalous 
viscosities (see Note 1). 

Scott Blair et at. (1941) concluded, after examining many samples of bovine cervical 
mucus (a product of secretory columnar epithelium, as in the human), using the emptying- 
tube viscometer, that the results were not of sufficient accuracy, and too delicate and 
complicated for everv'day use as a means of diagnosing ovulation. 

Flow'-ei.asticity (see Note 2) 

While carrying out these experiments, Scott Blair et al (1941) observed a property 
hitheno unrecognized in cervical mucus — Flow-elasticity, a property which undergoes cyclic 
variation throughout the a;strous cycle. They designed the oestroscope, by means of 
which oestrus can be detected in cows by measuring elastic recoil. 

It occurred to us, that since ovulation normally occurs immediately after oestrus in 
cows, it might well be that the phenomenon flow-elasticity is associated directly w'ith the 
oestrin secretion which normally accompanies ovulation (Seguy and Vimeux, 1933, 
correlated an increase in urinary' folliculin with visual evidence of ovulation by inspection 
of the ovaries at laparotomy in women). We were therefore led to investigate the 
possibilities of flow-elasticity of human cervical secretion, as an indication of the time 
of ovulation in women. 

These studies have led to the development of what appears to be a simple, reliable 
and rapid test for ovulation in women. The measurement of flow-elasticity may also 
prove useful in connexion with the physiology of the passage of the spermatozoa up 
the cervical canal, for when the elastic recoU is greatest (which appears to be at the 
time of ovulation) the mucus is thin and translucent — the type of mucus in which 
penetrability and longevity of spermatozoa are most marked (Lamar,' Shettles and Delfs, 
1940). It is suggested that in addition this measurement of elastic recoil might be of 
use as a simple tool in endocrine studies of ovarian dysfunction. 


The Menstroscope 

This instrument was designed by G. W. Scott Blair for the measurement of flow- 
elasticity. 'When a material showing flow-elasticity is caused to flow along a tube, and 
the pressure is suddenly released, the material recoils back, towards its original position 
This phenomenon was first described by Szegvarl (1924) and named by him “Fliess- 
elastizitat”, which is generally translated “flow-elasticitv”. Ostwald and Males 
observed it experimentally ^1934). Scott Blair ef al. (1941) ‘first observed this oronertv 
in bowne secretions. These workers found that the flow-elasticity phenomenon is much 
e?silfm“amred.^°“'^'"’"^‘'°" “viscosity” Ld is also much more 
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Moench (1934), the degree of penetrability of cervical mucus by sperma- 
of sprrermn 't solely on the “viscosity” of the cervical secretion. The quantity 

pMctrabiUty cellular content are factors of very much less importance in 

Delfs (1940), working at Johns Hopkins Hospital, have shown, 
g micro-tubes and barrier-marker-bubble method, that spermatozoa penetrate 



cervical mucus for an appreciable distance only when the mucus is translucent and thin; 
when the mucus is viscid (see Note 3), although the spermatozoa are strongly attracted 
to the mucus the viscidity impedes their upward progress they quickly become enmeshed 
and devitalized. ~ ■ r • 

A more analytical study of the rheological properties of cervical mucus is essential to 
a clearer understanding of the relation of these variations in consistency ^of cervical 
mucus to ovulation, to penetrability and to pregnancy. 


“ViscosiTv” (see Note 3) 

Robin (1848) observed the presence of “viscosity” in human cervical secretion in 
1848 (many years before Sim invented bis %'aginal^ speculum). In 1925 Woodman and 
Hammond gave a detailed description of the variations in the physical .properties of 
bovine cervical secretion during the ocstrous cycle and pregnancy m cows. 

Many workers on cervical mucus have jcdlizcd the importance of vjscosity * in human 
cervical secretion in relation to ovulation and penetrability (Ku^rok and Miller, 1928; 
Seguy and Vimeux, 1933; Seguy and Simmonet, 1933; Mocnch, 1934, Lamai, Shettlcs and 
Delfs, 1940; Viergiver and Pommerenkc, 1944) but, until recently, no one has been able 
to measure accurately the "viscosity” of cervical secretion. 

In the past "viscosity” was subjectively estimated roughly as thin or thick. Later, an 
attempt to measure "relative viscosity” (see Note I) was made by estimating the amount 
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translucent and fluid — both -arc characterized hy Spinnbarkeit and flow-elasticity — and 
both readily form tough bubbles on homogenization. In white of egg, Spinnbarkeit is 
more marked, clastic recoil less marked, than in mid-cycle cervical secretion. 

One concludes that the molecular construction may well be somewhat similar in both 
materials. Penetrability of cervical mucii.s by spermatozoa probably depends on the 
molecular arrangement of the cervical secretion. 


• FIG. 3. — Dlagraminatic representation of Tack and Spiimbarkeit. A, Tack 
(as seen in pregnancy ccrvici mucus); B, Spxnnbarkeit (as seen in nud-c>'cle 
cenical mucus). 

It is reported that artificial insemination with semen mixed witli white of egg is a more • 
successful procedure (about 5%) than artificial insemination with semen alone (under 1%). 
Considering that thin and translucent cervical mucus, giving peak elastic recoil and 
maximum Spinnbarkeit (as is present at, the time of ovulation), provides the optimum 
conditions for the height of penetrability of spermatozoa — and considering the therapeutic 
value of fresh white of egg in artificial insemination — it would be logical to suggest 
that a sample of cenical mucus with the above characteristics, obtained from a fecund 
donor at the time of ovulation, should be used together with semen for artificial insemina- 
tion, i.e, to consider the soil (cervical mucus) as well as the seed (spermatozoa) in artificial 
insemination. Such a procedure is suggested in tiew of the disappointing results of . 
artificial insemination with semen alone. 

Plasticitv 

Plasticity is that property which enables a material to be deformed continuously and 
permanently without rupture, during the application of a force that exceeds the yield- 
value of the material.l ^ 

Plasticity is a characteristic of pregnant cervical mucus. 

A rheological law as apphed to cervical mucus can be laid down as follow.s • “Plasticitv 
predominates in pregnancy— Elasticity in non-pregnancy, especially at ovulation time” 

I The \ield-valuc is the pressure below which the material does not yield appreciably. 
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The mcnstroscope consists 'essentially, of a graduated glass capillary tube of about 
0-75 mm. bore, 10 cm. long and graduated in mm., with the glass drawn down to 3 mm. 
bore. One end fits on to a 2 c.c. Record syringe and a small side-tube 3 mm. bore is 
interposed between the tube and the syringe. 

The test is carried out as follows: A dry sterile speculum is inserted into the vagina 
and a sample of cervical mucus is collected with a pair of long artery forceps — at 
mid-cycle a generous sample can usually be collected; at other times of the cycle, when 
the amount of mucus may be scanty, further secretion can be aspirated tlirough a long 
glass pipette. 


, SIDE-TUBE 


± 





iCRADUATED CAPILLARY 

FIG. 2. — The mcnstroscope, for measuring flow-elasticity. 


12 c.c. RECORD 
SYRINGE 


The collected sample of mucus is roughly homogenized by squeezing between two 
glass slides, one of the glass slides can be conveniently used for manipulating the blob 
of mucus. Witli the side-tube closed with a finger, mucus is drawn into the capillary 
tube until the meniscus reaches the 7 cm’, mark. Keeping the side-tube closed, and 
the apparatus horizontal, the column of mucus is then slowly forced out of the 
capillary until the meniscus reaches the 4 cm. mark. At diis point the finger is 
quickly removed from the side-tube, dius suddenly releasing the pressure on the 
column of mucus, the flow-elasticity of which causes tlie meniscus to recoil along the 
capillary. The amount of recoil in mm. is noted. 

The mcnstroscope is made by Vann Bros. Ltd., and is made in perspex;^ the advantages 
over glass are that it is boilable and unbreakable in all normal conditions — the dis- 
advantage is that care has to be taken which disinfectants are used, since some of 
them attack perspex. 

In performing the elastic recoil test the following points should be strictly observed: 

(1) The cervix must be healthy — there must be no pathological tear, no marked 

erosion or endocervicitis. . . 

(2) Contamination with blood should be reduced to a minimum. 

(3) The specimen must ibe collected from the cervical canal not from the vaginal 

vault or external cervical os. . , , .... . - . . 

(4) Neither douching nor coitus must have taken place during the forty-eight hours 

preceding collection. , ... , i 

(5) No antiseptics must be used in collecting the sample— -only dry sterile instruments 
aire used 

(6) The elastic recoil test should be performed within twenty minutes of collection 
of the sample. 

Spinnbarkeit (Fibrosity)* 

This is the capacity of liquids to be drawn into threads White of egg shows this 
property to a marked degree. Erbring fI936)_ studied Spinnbarkeit in detail; he takes a 
narrow capillary tube, with a conical mouth into which he sucks the material he then 
withdraws the tube at a constant rate and measures the maxnnum length of the fibre 
which can be produced before rupture occurs. Over a considerable range, the length 
of the thread which can be drawn is generally proportional to the speed of drawing, 
which therefore should be kept as constant as possible. Erbnng (1936) finds that there is no 
universal connexion between the ma.ximum length of the fibre under standard conditions, 
and either viscosity or surface tension. Spinnbarkeit, capable of accurate objecuve 
measurement, is a property of cervical mucus, but it is present only to a marked degree 
when flow-elasticity is at its height, i.c. in mid-cycle samples It appears to be directly 
related to ovulation and to the type of mucus in which penetrability by spermatozoa is 
greatest. Spinnbarkeit is only seen to a much less degree at ocher times of the menstrual 

cycle, and is more or less absent in pregnancy. i , „ 1 1 i <■ , 

^The test is carried out by drawing ^way a covershp placed on a b lob of mucus-Uic 
mucus is drawn into a long thread. At present we are estimating Spinnbarkeit by measur- 
ing the length of the thread in cm. The construction of an instrument for accurate 
objective measurement (such as that used by Erbring) is under con id r. non 

It is an interesting obsen-ation to note the marked similarity of the rheological properties 
of mid-cycle cen'icnl secretion and fresh white of egg. Both these substances appear 

^ Rhcologists arc at present discussing a more suitable English term, for this propertj. 
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The number of leucocytes ^vas determined by microscopic examination. 

Recoil values determined in samples from three subjects at intervals over a period 
covering 3, 2, 2, menstrual cycles respectively arc shown plotted in fig. 5. 

It is clear ■ that the flow-elasticity of the cervical mucus varies regularly during the 
menstrual c)*cle, rising to a maximum about the time of ovulation. It is desirable to 
investigate the way in which the clastic recoil values vary' day by day during the mid- 
cycle. Facilities for such an experiment have unfortunately not yet been available but 
it is hoped that this may be done in the near future. 

Two of the women became pregnant during observation, the periodicity in clastic 
recoil immediately disappeared and the values remained at a low level. 

The periodicin' in the flow-elasticity of the cervical mucus, correlated widi the time 
of the raid-cycle, appeared to afford a basis for an objective method of diagnosis of ovula- 
tion, particularly as this property can be measured so rapidly and easily. Since failure 
of ovulation is one of the causes of functional stcrilitv, tlrere is need of a simple, yet 
reliable method for the detection of ovulation. In order, therefore, to investigate the 
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FIG. 5. — Variations in flow-clasticiw of human cervical mucus during the menstrual cj’cle 
and in pregnane^'. Points marked with a circle arc subje« to a certain error due to inadequacy* 
of sample. C. S. and A, M. were subsequently proved to be pregnant. 


value of flow-elasticity measurements as a practical method for the diagnosis of ovulation, 
numerous determinations have been made on samples from women in various phases of 
the' menstrual cycle. 

Fig. 6 summarizes the results of tests on 26 women. 

Comparing the figures it is clear that the elastic recoil values for samples taken about 
the time of ovulation are significantly higher than for samples taken at other times of 
the cycle or in pregnane)'. On the basis of our data, therefore, it may be concluded 
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C-rr^clation between the amount of cervical mucus, its ela.<?t»r c..? v . . 

of leucocyte contained and the time in the menstrual cyde. These 
on observations on 26 women normal menstrual cycles. curves are based 
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T<vck 

Tack (a form of stickiness) is another independent property of cervical mucus, but is 
only seen to a marked degree in pregnant samples. All samples of cervical mucus .show 
stickiness to .some degree, but tack is a particular form of stickiness. 

In practice, tack is measured by quickly drawing away a coverslip from a blob of'mucus 
placed on a glass slide. 1 he mucus does not form into long threads, but the whole 
surface of the blob adheres to the coverslip and can be draivn only a slight distance aivay 
from the glass slide — about a cm. or two. ' 

A more exact measurement can be made of this property by a specially contrived 
apparatus (“The Tackmeter”, see Green, 1941). 

Examination of the sample under the microscope after performing the test shows a 
tree-like pattern. 


Observations on 143 Collected Samples of Human Cervical Secretio.n, 
Non-pregnant and Pregnant 

A. Mid-cycle Samples (11 of 13 Samples). 

Quantity: Abundant. 

Appearance: Translucent throughout, optically .clear — ^very glassy. 

Consistency: “Runny” (not cohesive or tacky). 

Cellular content: Scarcity of cells, and these cells show a movement (not Brownian) 
due to the viscosity of the fluid. 

Tough bubbles form very readily when homogenizing the secretion between two glass 
slides — these bubbles are difficult to break up. 

Spinnbarkeit: Very marked — mucus can be drawn into very long threads 10 to 13 cm. 

Elastic recoil: Very marked — av. 30 mm. and recoil is "lightning in speed. 

All the above properties were present to a marked degree in 11 samples collected at- 
the mid-cycle. These properties were more or less absent in samples collected at other 
times of the cycle— and in pregnancy. 

B. Post-menstrual Samples. 

Quantity: Moderate. , , 

Appearance: Translucent areas, with only tiny specks of opacity (i.e. not homogeneously 
Opaque). 

Consistency: Not as **runny'' — more cohesive than »at mid-cycle, but not tacky or but 
slightly so. 

Cellular content: Moderate — no cell movement seen. 

Tough bubbles: Do not form on homogenization. 

Spinnbarkeit: Not present — or but slightly so (1 cm.). 

Elastic recoil: Av. 10 mm. 

C. Premenstrual Samples. 

Appearance: Translucent areas with small areas of opacity (not homogeneously opaque). 
Consistency: Not as "runny” — more cohesive than at mid-cycle. Not tacky or but 
slightly so. ' , 

Cellular content: Moderate to abundant — ^no movement seen. 

Tough bubbles; Do not form on homogenization. 

Spinnbarkeit: Not present or but slightly so. 

Elastic recoil: Av. 8 mm. 

D. Pregnant Samples. , , „ 

Anoearance ’ As earlv as the Gth to 7tb week of pregnancy (seven samples) the secretion 

shows a characteristic homogeneous light opacity i.e. it loses its translucency throughout. 
Later in pregnancy this opacity becomes more pronounceo. 

Consistency: Cohesive — one piece — it tends to hold together. It is thick and sticky (not 
“runny”) and shows characteristic tackiness. . 

Cellular content: Very abundant, no movement seen. 

Tough bubbles: Do not form on homogenization. 

Gthtonh wee'ffo fotll’w^eeSyvalue may be up to G mm. and recoil is slow. 
After lOfh week the mucus is difficult to draw into the menstroscope-recoil is ab.sent. 


Result.'; 


Our results, at fust, made no sense whatsoever. It was only after some months of work, 
that we realized how important it was to deal only with samples collected from the 

healthy cervix, in order to study first principles „ ,]■ , o 

In all, the cervical mucus of 26 women showing normal cycles has been .studied. Seven 
of these individuals have been seen more than once and 3 studied for at least one cycle. 

An attempt tvas made to correlate the amount of mucus secreted mac oscop.c appear- 
ance, elastic recoil, Spinnbarkeit and the number of leucocytes i.on ainei . - 

Mucus was judged to be (I) scant, (2) moderate. (3) abundant, at the time of collection. 
Elastic recoil wms determined by the menstroscopc, Spinnbarkeit «.is measured in cm. 
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raiuc of 25 mm. and upwards means that wlien tli'c sample was 
taken, the woman concerned was about the time of ovulation. 

t-rP of the marked rheological changes in cervical mucus about the 

tjme of ovulation IS that the5f arc brought about bv the direct action of die ovar)' 
mrough folheuhn m the blood-stream, on the cervical mucus. It is known tliat follicular 
nmd dissolves cervical mucus.. (It is of interest to note that Rowlands and.MacLcan 
were unable to show that hyaluronidasc of semen dissolves the mucoprotein of cervical 
secretion.) 

observations are presented because they may point the way for further investiga- 


Sommary 

(1) “Viscosity" of liuman cervical .secretion is discussed. Cervical mucus is not a 
Uuly viscous fluid and cannot be said to have a viscosity. Its changing "viscosity" 
(anomalous viscous behaviour) with varying stress and strain can be effectively pleasured 
in a Scott Blair emptying-tube viscometer, but the apparatus is too delicate and compli- 
cated to be of practical everyday use as a test for ovulation or pregnancy. 

(2) Rheological pTOpeities~FJow-e/asticity and Spinubarkeil — hitherto unrecognized in 
human cervical secretion, are described. Both phenomena occur to a marked degree 
only in mid-cycle samples, and therefore form the basis for a rheological test for 
ovulation in woman. These properties arc maximum only in “thin and translucent”. 
samples, i.e. when penetrability and longevity of spermatozoa are greatest. These, pheno- 
mena are absent in pregnancy samples. 

(3) Means of accurate objective measurement -of flow-elasticity (the meustroscope) and 
Spinnbarkeit are described. These methods arc simple and rapid and more reliable than ■ 
methods used to estimate "viscosity” and “relative viscosity”. * 

(4) A rheological test for ovulation in woman is described — namely the sample t>f 
cervical mucus is- “runny”; homogeneously translucent; elastic recoil and Spinnbarkeit 
are maximum; tough bubbles, which arc difficult to break up, readily form on homo- 
genizing the* sample; cellular content is minimal, and these few cells show movement 
typical of mid-cycle samples. 

(5) Considering die molecular construction of cervical mucus, it is suggested that the 
addition of donated cervical mucus (characterized by maximum elastic recoil and Spinn- 
barkeit) to semen, might be used with advantage in artificial insemination of cases 
of cervical hostility (absence of suitable cervical secretion). 

(6) Tack is described — a property characteristic of pregnancy cervical mucus. 

(7) A rheological test for pregnancy in woman is described — namely, the sample of 
cervical mucus is thick (not “runny”); homogeneously opaque; the mucus is difficult to 
draw into the menstroscope; there is more or Jess absence of clastic recoil and Spinn- 
barkeit; tough bubbles do not form on homogenizing the sample; and tack is characteristi- 
cally present (the above description applies to samples as early as the seventh week of 
pregnancy). 

(8) It is believed that the described rheological jthenomena and tests should prove_ of 
practical value in the recognition of ovulation and anovulatory cycles; in the investigation 
and treatment of cases of cervical hostility; as a useful tool in endocrinology of ovarian 
dysfunction; and as accessory tests for pregnancy. 

This work was carried out in the Nuffield department of Obstetrics and Gynxcolog}- 
under Professor Chassar Moir, to whom I wish to express my appreciation for help 
and encouragement, and I wish particularly to thank G. W. Scott Blair, D.Sc., rheo- 
logist, for freely giving of his time and valuable scientific knowledge. I would stress 
that this investigation forms an admirable example of the need for co-operation between 
workers trained in different fields. Results would have been meagre without t/ic co- 
operation of trained rheologists and medical personnel. I am also grateful to Mr. John 
Stallworthy, Mr. Scott Russell, Dr. Fynn and Dr. Dorothy Newell for providing mucii.s 
samples from patients. 


Notes by G. W. Scott Blair, D.Sc. 

Note 1 .— Anomalous viscous behaviour is the general term for 
lat is not a true fluid- There are many kinds of same Xaning) 

(a) Non-tfewtonian fluids (“Pseudo-piastic has ‘ -arc therefore not 

tart to flow at the smallest pressures, t.e. haue no VWld-oa!«e an eimer more’’nr 
plastiV’. The rate of flow is not proportional to Pressure but increases “tne^more or 
fss rapidly than would a- true fluid. >The former c^e is the^comm^^^^^^^ V. 

A complicating factor is that in practice, cu^ ^ ^ j ^ jj 

^ fn^erS^'^difSion ^wo^k-hardening). This 
erg important. Hence we have Graph 2. 
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(b) Piastic behaviour . — Up to a certain stress (the j'ield-value) there is no flow. Above 
this flow is often proportional to the (stress minus yield-value), i.e. the line is straight. 
(The bottom part is usually anomalous and is therefore dotted in. The yield-value is 
generally got by extending the experimental straight line to the stress axis, but there 
are other yield-values defined in other ways) (see Graph 1). 



Graph i. — To Ulustratc the mearmB of certain rheological 
rermr. 



Mobility is defined as should be used only to mean this. Its 

recioroeal is called “stiffness” or “pseudo-viscosity”. The reciprocal 

reciprocal, 

Of viscositj' (of'a true fluid) (i.e. ^^^gtres s ^'^ ^ called “fluidity”. These terms should 

only be used in the strict sense. English rheologists (not American) still use “consistency” 
as a general term for “general viscidity”. 

Relative viscosity (of a true fluid) simply means the number of times a liquid is more 
viscous than water, e.g. an oil has a viscosity at 25' C. of 50 centipoises. Water at 25* 
is almost exactly 1 c.p., hence “relative viscosity” of oil is “50”. 

Note 2. — Plow elasticity is usually paralleled hy the onset of Spinnbarkeil, a reduced 
consistency and perhaps a fall in nitrogen content. 

Note 3. — The use of ‘‘viscosity" (or “fluidity”) in anomalous systems . — Some rheologists 
agree to speak of a viscosity defined for arbitrary stress-strain, conditions but all are agreed 
that “the viscosity" has no meaning. The Americans fend to use “consistency” to mean “a 
viscosity" but this use is not popular in England. The term “viscid” has no special sense 
for rheologists. 

Professor Cbassar Moir assured members that the changes in the cervical secretion — 
some of which could be so clearly and easily demonstrated by the “menstroscope” — ^were 
of a very real nature. 

Dr. G. W. Scott Blair: Those unfamiliar with rheology are apt to be rather overwhelmed 
by the abundance of rheological properties. In fact, it is all to the good that most 
biological “fluids" are not "true fluids , i.e. do not flow at a constant rate under steady 
pressure, the rate being proportional to the applied pressure. “True fluids” would only 
give us one flow property (viscosity) to correlate with the factors we wish to study. As 
it is, there are many factors which can be correlated; but it is naturally important that 
they should be clearly distinguished and adequately measured. 

The measurement ot flow-elasticity (or Spinnbarkeit which is often associated with it) 
has given us a good practical test for oestrus in the cow and a study of more complex 
rheological properties of cervical secretions an interesting, though not yet reliable 
collation with bovine pregnancy. 

rnrough the skill and perseverance of Mr. Clift it now seems likely that similar 
methods may be of use in detecting ovulation and pregnancy in the human. 
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Some New Pacts Concerning the Prognosis and Treatment of 
Carcinoma of Cervix by Radiation 

By Malcolm Donaldson,. F.R.C.S., F.R.C.O.G. 


In 1922 the late Dr. Canti and 1 were interested in the problem of how radium brought 
about the destruction of cancer cells in carcinoma of the cervix. Wc cut sections before 
and after treatment and discovered some obvious changes [1], but did not get very far in 
the solution of the problem. At that time, the late Dr. Strangeways was doing some of 
the earliest quantitative work on the biological effects produced by X-ray. He used 
fibroblasts in tissue culture. We then joined forces [4] and Strangeways and his collaborators 
did some pioneer work on the subject [2]. This type of work has continued at the 
Strangeways Research Laboratories ever since, and recently Dr. Spear and Dr. Gliicksmann 
started their systematic work on the effects of irradiation on tissue in vivo and have now 
shown that similar quantitative methods arc applicable to growth under these conditions. 

I do not propose to trace all the stages of their investigations which eventually brought 
them to their work on human malignant tumours [3, 5]. 

In treating carcinoma of the cervix by radiotherapy for many years, certain puzzling- 
questions arose, why, for example, among Stage 1 cases should only 50% do well and 
the other 50% do badly? Again, the majority of advanced cases ended fatally within 
a few months and the growth did not clear up even close to the radium applicator, 
although it was obvious that the malignant cells locally got as much irradiation as the 
cells in the early and successfully treated cases. It is also true that occasionally an 
advanced case tvhich had been given a small dose, possibly as a placebo, cleared up and 
lived for years. 

It was easy to say that some growths are more radio-sensitive than others, but that did 
not help to advance the subject. I think it is fair to say that Spear and Gliicksmann 
are the first to throw any real light on this very important subject of radio-sensitivity. 

The first point that they have proved is that with the “Stockholm Technique’’ and its 
modifications the most “radio-curable” arc the iveU-differentiated growths and not the 
undifferentiated growths. I use the word radio-curable to mean the disappearance of 
carcinoma cells in sections taken after trc.itnicnt. This came as a surprise to some of us 
who had observed large hypertrophic grotvths (which iverc assumed to be undifferentiated) 
disappear macroscopically in a few weeks. Some of fhesedumours in fact are differentiated, 
some undifferentiated, and it has now been found that it is tire anaplastic type of growth 
which on section more frequently shows a persistence of viable malignant cells after 
irradiation. 

It is important to be quite clear as to what wc mean by the terms Differentiated and 
Undifferentiated growths. In “Differentiated” growths, which we will call Anaplastic 
Squamous (AS), the cells when young resemble normal basal cells, but when growing old 
they either undergo normal kcratinization giving rise to typical cell nests or they undergo 
abnormal kcratinization giving rise to an aggregation of basal cells round a necrotic 
core (fig. 1). 

In “Undifferentiated” tumours called Anaplastic Parakeratotic (AP), the cells when 
voune are capable of active mitosis, but degenerate as they get older by a process of 
cytoplasmic condensation (parakeratosis) or by nuclear disintegration (fig. 2). 

If a lartrc number of differentiated and undifferentiated tumours are classified nccord- 
inff to the stage of the disease, when first seen it will be lounu that the differentiated 
tumours predominate in the early stages, and the undifferentiated tumours in the late 


stages. 

TABLE I. — STAGE DISTRIBUTION AMONG TUMOUR TYPES. 

Stage 1 ... b0% 4 |? 

” 3 "■ »:!% 71 % 

:: 4 12% 82% «% 

Whv are there more differentiated growtlis in Stages 1 and 2 than in Stages 3 and 4? 
It is tempting to suggest that a well-differentiated growth if left untreated becomes an un- 
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Shows some young xindifTercniiated cells mth small 
amount of cytoplasm, darkly stained nuclei, and 
absence of distinct cell wall- The section also con- 
taias some more mature cells which show different- 
iation and the nuclei are paler, the cytoplasm is 
eosinophilic and there is a clearly defined cell 'tt'all. 


FIG. 3. — ^The four cell types: 

RC = resting cells 
M — mitotic cells / 

DF ^ ^erentiating cells \ non-riable. 
IjG ~ degenerating cells j 



FIG. 3. X 700. 

differentiated growth. If this were so, it would be expected that there would be a longer 
history in undifferentiated growths than in differentiated growths in the same stage. 

It is impossible to get an accurate history'' of duration of the disease, but judging from 
the length of time irregular bleeding has continued there is no evidence of any difference 
in the floeroge duration of symptoms between the two types of tumour in the same stage 
though a few growths give quite long histories. It is also mteresting. to note that the 
average history of Stage 1 and Stage 4 is 4-2 months and T-5 months respectively. It 
seems, therefore, that a tumour staged as 4 is more often one which has grown quickly 
than one which has been .slowly growing for a long time, but it still remains to be 
explained why a quickly growing tumour does not give rise to symptoms in the earlv 
stages and thus attract' attention, 

Gliicksmann has studied pre-radiation sections of ,346 tumours in which a five-years’ 
follow-up was possible, and found that of the 87 differentiated tumours 28 patients 
lived for five years or more = 32%, but of the 259 undifferentiated tumours onlv 40 lived 
for five years =15%. ' ■ , u iueu 




FIG. C. 


Day 35 : biopsy after three irradiations 
(no change), x 175. 


disSi^ishahI?°frr,^'® 'i, >s pracucally in- 

when vniiif “P"* the pre-radiation specimen 

«hcn the joung areas are examined. X 176. 


1 

I 

FIG. S.-Quantitative AP tumour ' 

Resting cells. 

— Differentiating cells 

Degenerating cells. 

Mitouc cells. 



FIG, 8. 
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TABLE II. — ^THE FIVE-YEAR SURVIVAL RATES FOR 34C PATIENTS WITH TUMOURS 
^ OF THE AP OR AS TYPE. , 


Clinical 
■ stage 
1 
2 

3 

4 

Totals 


AP xumours 

No, of Five-year 

cases survivors 


15 

G 

40% 

23% 

48 

11 

107 

18 

1C% 

89 

5 

6% 

259 

40 

15% 


AS tumours 


No. of 


Five-year 

cases 


survivors 

16 

7 

40% 

27 

9 

33% 

32 

11 

34% 

13 

1 

r% 

87 

28 

32% 


The table shows quite clearly that tumours of the AP type respond less tvell to radia- 
tion treatment (by the technique here used) than tliose of the AS type, the difference 
being most marked in clinical Stage 3, where the proportion of patients with AS tumours 
who survive live years is more than twice the corresponding figure for ‘‘patients with AP 
tumours. 

, At first sight it might be thought that- the greater number of well-differentiated tumours 
in Stages 1 and 2 would account for the better results in well-differentiated tumours, but 
a glance at Table II shows that in the same stage the wcll-diflerentiatcd do better than 
the' undifferentiated. Further it might be thought that the patients with AP tumours in 
Stage 3 did badly because these growths had already given rise to metastascs. This may 
be true in some cases but the fact that sections taken from the primary growth after 
treatment still show growth to be present, and that the recurrence occurs within the 
, irradiated area proves that there mu.st be a difference in the reaction of these tumours 
to irradiation compared with the AS tumours. 

In addition to being able to state whedicr a tumour is likely to be “radio-curable” (i.c. 
that the tumour is not likely to recur in the treated area) by a study of the pre-radiation 
biopsy, Glucksmann has worked out a method whereby it is possible to make a more 
' accurate prognosis of the final results of the treatment on the local growth in any given 
case. This is done by a quantitative study of post-radiation sections for comparison with 
the pre-radiation section. This method ■ has been worked out otr sections taken from , 
many institutions, and among these is Mount Vernon Hospital. I send sections to Dr. 
Glucksmann at Cambridge who works out the prognosis, and I go up about once a quarter 
with the clinical notes of the case to compare the results. 

The following is the method by which the tumour response is judged. 

Sections arc always taken from the growing edge of the tumour. This is an important 
point, as, if sections arc taken from the centre of the groivth, the cells may be too necrotic 
to give results of any value. I may add that Dr. Glucksmann has taken many secdons 
from the growing edge of different parts of the same tumour, where a cancer has been 
excised, and the slides have shown the same picture in each selected portion of the 
tumour. 

Having obtained a pre-radiation section, percentage counts are made of the following 
four types of cells : -- 

A. Resting cells . — These are stock cells which are not differentiating and not dividing, 
but which retain the power to divide (fig. 2). 

B. Mitotic cells . — Tliese need no definition. A cell is counted as a dividing cell what- 


ever the stage of mitosis. 

C. Differentiating cells . — These arc recognized by an alteration in the structure of the 
cytoplasm, which becomes eosinophilic and there is a distinct cell wall. This alteration 
may proceed to parakeratosis or "to true keratinization. Either process renders the cell 
non-viable (fig. 1). 

D. Degenerating cells. — These are moribund cells showing various forms of nuclear 
disintegration (fig. 3). 

Biopsies are then taken on at least two occasions after the treatment has begun and 
the percentage counts made in the same way. All the counts are then plotted on a 
graph against time on a convenient scale. 

■Two scries of micrographs will illustrate the metliod in practice. The first series shows 
histoloeical appearance of serial biopsies from an unsuccessfully treated tumour (figs. 4. 

'5, 6, 7). Fig. 8 shows a quantitative histological chait made from counts in the above 

examples. 

The second scries illustrates a successfully irradiated tumour (figs. 9. 10, II, 12). 
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Fig. 13 shows a quantitative histological chart made from counts in figs. 9 — 12. 

It is now necessary to see how the prognosis given by the histologist vithin three 
weeks of the treatment, and which depends on the reaction of the primary growth as 
revealed by these cell counts, agrees with the prognosis given by the clinician who sees 
the patient from time to time in the “follow-up”. In many cases the clinician is too 
, optimistic in the early months, as he secs the growth disappear macroscopically, but 
after two years the difference between the two prognoses lias disappcaied in most cases 
as will be seen in Table III. 

TABLE HI.— COMPARISON OF HISTOLOGICAL' AND CLINICAL EVALUATION OF TREATMENT 
RESULTS AT INTERVALS IN A SERIES OF 150 CASES OF UTERINE CARCINOALA. 



1-4 

5-S 

.Months 

9-12 

13-24 

Over 24 

Agreements (in number of cases) 

82 

104 

lOS 

111 

111 

Disagreements „ „ „ 

CS 

42 

39 

3S 

25t 

No report „ „ „ 

0 

4 

3 

1 

14t 


The histological c\’aluation is made within three weeks of beginning irtaiment. ^ i. i_. 

f Includes 9 patients knov^Ti to have had insufficient treatment in affected regions at a distance from the biopsy site. 

* Among the “ 14 no reports '* for ** over 2 years *’ column arc a number of patients not yet two years from treatment. 

If, as I believe, this method is of value in giving a prognosis, then we should be .able 
to use such curves in judging between the effect of dilferent techniques without waiting 
for five years in order to compare the results of such methods of treatment. Realizing 
that the undifferentiated cases do badlv, I decided to try a modified technique, and have 
now as a beginning treated 38 cases using the same amount of radium, the same number 
of hours, but a continuous dose instead of interrupted applications. It is too early to 
make any statement as to the clinical results but the histological picture suggests a 
definite improvement. 

So far I have tried to point out the importance of the histology in making a prognosis 
in case of carcinoma of the cervix treated by irradiation, and the value of such observa- 
tions in planning new techniques. This docs not c.\plain all our failures, there are many 
other factors which must be investigated and one important factor is the distribution 
of the irradiation. Tire ideal to be aimed at is an equal distribution of irradiation over 
thd whole area affected by the growth. Dr. Neary has studied this problem very care- 
fully and in 1943 published a paper in the British Journal of Radiology, i6, 225-233, and 
has constructed an applicator embodying these ideas. An applicator embodying some of 
these principles has also been designed by Mr. Blomfield with the vaginal radium in the 
middle line. I do not think that his design will give a good distribution of the radiation 
although it will be more adaptable to different-sized vaginte. 
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Dr. G. J. Neary stated that he had shown in his paper that the radium in the uterus should 
be concentrated as far as possible near the fundus atid that the radium in the vagina should 
be placed' at the mid-line. Further, the amount of this vaginal radium should be very 
considerably increased in order to produce an appreciable improvement in the dose at 
the more outlying region of spread of the disease in the pelvis. The increased amount 
of radium in the vagina necessitates the use of heavy absorbing screens of platinum or 
similar metals in order to protect structures such as the rectum from excessive irradiation. 

An applicator embodying these principles has now been constructed (with the aid of 
a grant from the Medical Research Council) to Dr. Neary’s 'design and the work was 
executed by Mr. Powell and Mr. Aldridge of Messrs. Johnson, Matthey & Co. Ltd. It must be 
emphasized that there is a wide latitude in the actual design decided on. The applicator 
referred to here is only one possible version and is intended as an experiment and, if success- 
ful, a range of applicators of different sizes will be used. It is in three sections: the 
uterine tube of adjustable length contains 70 mg. of radium and is inserted first. Next 
the upper half of the vaginal portion is inserted, followed by the lower half. The whole 
system is then simply locked together whereupon the vaginal radium consisting of two 
of 140 mg. each is inserted. The total treatment time is to be about 72 hours 
the transverse diameter of the vaginal portion of the applicator is 4 cm., the antern 
posterior diameter sj cm. The diameter of the uterine tube is 7 mm., the length mav he 
adjusted between 3-3 and 5-3 cm. 


The dose around the internal os and parametria is 7,000 to 8,000 r (fig. 1) The mav! 
mum dose at the pelvic wall (fig. 1) is 5,400 r while the average dose over a 5 cm Imigth 
Of the pelvic wall around B is 4,700 r. The average dose to the posterior vaginal ’ wall is 
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about 4,500 r (rectum, not more than 4,000 r). Figs. 1 and 2 show a comparison of the 
dosage with that in the average Marie Curie technique, deduced from the data of May- 
neord and Honeybourne {American Journal Roentgenology and Radium Therapy, 45, 235-249, 
1941). This shows a transverse section across the pelvis at the level of the internal os. 
The very much improved lateral extension of the radiation field of the new applicator 
is clear, the pelvic wall dose being 5,400 r instead of 2,000 r in the Marie Curie' technique. 




Dosage in transverse section through pelvis at level of internal os, viewed from front. 

FIG. 1 : New applicator. FIG. 2: Marie Curie technique. Numbers refer to thousands of r units. 

(A) (parametrium) is 2 cm. from mid-line ; (B) (pelvic wall) is 5 cm. from mid-line. 

The applicator is fixed and supported in position by a strong harness attached by 
straps and belt to the patient. (Brit. J. Radiol.. 1943, IG, 225.) 


Mr. Anthony Green: In certain cases of carcinoma of the cervix the 'Fnm -poiM Jt 
increased dose obtained in the outer part of the broad ligament, and Neary s hppih 
is an important advance. The disadvantages of the applicator would appear to be ni , 
that 70 mg. of radium is concentrated against a very small section of the interior oi me 
uterus, thus raising the dosage in r units to a level much greater tjian has ever be 
done before. It is possible that this may be dangerous, and produce local nterine ran 
necrosis. Only the results can show whether this is produced or not. A /ff bn'i “ • 
advantage is that the applicator may not be useful for all types of carcinoma of m® ‘ 
The large fungating carcinoma of the ceiwix, filling a large proportion of the ''oult and t 
contracting eroding type of carcinoma or o ®mall vagina ma.y not oermU the applicat 
be used. Despite the increased range of tlie pdium, theie is still a limit to 
in terms of distance from the mid-line, and although early Group 2 Cbfes 'vi 1 undoubtedly 
bp more effectivolv treated if they are suitable, extension well out toward the pelvic wau 
wlll stni nled suppled by X-ray therapy to raise the dosage to the 

required level. interest of the patient to standardize a technique for all kinds of 

growth havfnHn mind the fact thafthey vary considerably,, from the stenosing con- 
tracing tvoe to the large cauliflower mass, and there is a variable extension of growth 
into ligament on one or other side or both. It is clear that a mass m the 

broadHlgaSCft of large^dimensions or near the lateral pelvic wall is beyond the eflectme 
i: vkilfullv it is applied, and whatever mtra-utenne and intra- 

^'^PrincirlcE^of treatTnent— lf'’i's”better to use a moderate dose of X-rays to si, rink down 
-1 l-ir^rprowft to such a size that it brings it within the effective range of the radiuin, 
La fppSX it is an obCoy advantage to shrink down the primary growth if it is 
Weeding pfoLsely and cSg a foW filthy condition of the vaginal .vault 
° A d?sld\4ntagd of preliminary X-rays is that m a few cases the os is inclined to scar, 
anrf it iLC^cult to 'introduce the radium, but tins can be readily overcome: The cervical 
Ln iL'rnaintainpd artificially and more than four weeks’ interval between X-rays 
rartfiL Shmffd be avWded the other hand, one has to balance the advantage 

thW the oT is’^?J?orereadi?y located when certain filUiy bleeding growths are shrunken 
delL aL LnaemieLlv the lumm is more visible. It has been claimed by some that even 
sLink cmwiderably after the first and second r.adium treatment thu.' 
WinginlLfeTutC part"o"^^ tbe range of the radium for its second or 

third bPPbcL'fj?' statement because it is clear that the outer part of the growth 

as uLrLksTas onT/ received .its contribution of dose close to the radium, possibly on 

the third application nf^vadhfmLl tvp4s of local growths so far as the cervix 

With regard t°‘‘'®fPPK“tion of radium technique ^ 

are. concerned do not lend themselves equ y j^^i^ijuaii^otion of the radium plLning 

iflhTi l^i'e^b'est" possIwe^ffibuuL'^ is used for a particular type of growth 

being treated. oprtain tvnes of growth whatever their situation in 

filVSv SonTbSeAlifn^'tem t.dlollh.r.w ItoMt ll'k »»>■ b. .liuuiM 
'V'frS'JrVSltSm'm.g is ..W 

of growth has an excellent b.ood suppb^ vhich^^^^ extending deeply but slowly into^ the 

tislu^% inmdL"\™^ to erow'. is the least radio.sonsitive. There 
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is a third tvpe of carcinoma which grows rapidly and is anaplastic. On account of its 
satisfactory 'blood supply it may form a fairly large non-ulcerating mass, or only p^artially 
ulcerated mass, near the os. and is associated with a huge mass in one or both broad 
ligaments. It is very’radio-sensitive. ... 

In the Royal Northern Hospital, Radiotherapy Department, the above principles guide 
the plan of treatment. Anything but a small growth receives preliminary X-ray therapy 
especiallv if it is not highly diilerentiated. _ 

A proliferating mass is treated by a ring of radium in a rubber ring pessary-like 
container fixed mechanically to an intra-uterine tube. The growth fits into the ring and 
is evenly dosed. ' , j 

An eroding cavit.v or stenosed vault is treated by a sphere fitting up in the vault and 
attached mechanically to an intra-uterine tube on a stem which passes through the sphere, 
A large vault is utilized to take a large egg-shaped applicator comparable in size to 
Drs. Donaldson and Neary’s model. I intend to use their principle of screening from 
now on. 

Mr. Rees of the Gynsecological Department agrees with me that individualization has 
improved the results. . , , 

A new method of treating a mass in the broad ligament by rotation X-ray therapy- 
focusing the X-rays accurately and offering more hope for these ads-anced cases is now 
being used at the hospital. 

Mr. G. W. Blomfield: The Sheffield appliance for carcinoma of the cervix is for a single 
vaginal source of radium placed in the central axis. It is, perhaps, less effective in the 
cut off of radiation to the point generally known as “point A” but it is possibly- more 
versatile and adaptable. It is used in conjunction with a separate uterine source and 
“spacers” of different sizes are used for packing the vaginal walls away from the 
appliance. This appliance has a spherical head of platinum giving 1 cm. screenage over 
the rectum reducing the dose in this direction to 25%. The main beams are directed 
upwards and forwards at angles which have been worked out after making a number 
of dissections on autopsies, the aim being to give maximal radiation to the parametrium 
and pelvic wall whilst not taking the rectum, bladder or pouch of Douglas above toler- 
ance. A second applicator is now under construction, having a detachable cap which 
can be removed when there is difficulty in aoplying intra-uterine radium. This will then 
direct e.xtra radiation upwards at an angle which can be adjusted to suit requirements. 
The vaginal radium is inserted after all else has been fixed to the satisfaction of the 
operator and can be removed without disturbing the appliance. 

In answer to questions . — I do not think that the difficulty encountered in cases of sten- 
osed vagina is of great moment. Those cases with advanced stenosing growth will not 
be cured by any technique we know of at present, whatever the type may be histologically. 
They require a modified technique. • 

The amount of radium used in the Sheffield appliance is 200 mg. of pure radium in a 
tube of active size 7 mm. length by 4-4 mm. diameter. The uterine source is 30 or 40 
mg. total, in a separate uterine tube. The time of application is varied according to 
the size of the spacers used. 

Previous trials, completed a year ago, with a lead appliance and two radon sources, 
have shown that the technique of using heavily screened radium in the central vaginal 
axis works clinically and makes increased dosage possible without danger, but the 
screenage must give adequate cut off of radiation in the correct anatomical directions. 


[June 15 , 1945 ] 

Congenital Defects Following Rubella in Pregnancy. — Ivor Hughes, F.R.C.S. 

This case manifests most of the congenital lesions which have been stated by Gregg [IJ, 
Swan [2], Erickson [3] and other writers to occur when an expectant mother contracts 
rubella in the early months of pregnancy. 

Mrs. E. contracted this disease in the second month of her first pregnancy, the infection 
being of a mild ty-pe. Her brother-in-law, who is a doctor, diagnosed the disease as 
rubella and insisted on her remaining in bed for three days although she stated that she 
felt well enough to carry on with normal duties. I stress this point because it has been 
suggested that the virulence of the unknown virus of rubella has possibly been enhanced 
in the war years, so producing lesions which have not been recognized earlier. 

The baby was born two weeks after term (date of birth 21.11.40) and, like other cases 
quoted, he was small, ill-nourished and difficult to feed, pale, irritable and a poor sleeper. 
Weight at birth 6 lb. 6 oz. 

Eater a congenital cataract of the left eye was noted with enophthalmos. Nystagmus 
was demonstrated at a later date. This type of cataract bears no resemblance to anv 
other type of congenital lesion of the eye described by Duke-Elder [6], Mason in 1937, 
Parsons in 1936 and others. Some observers note that a bilateral cataract i.s more common 
than a unilateral lesion. 

Deafness was noticed as the child grew older and now deaf-mutism nlus mental retarda 
tion are obvious. 

He has the typical congenital heart lesion, due to a patent foramen ovale in the inter 
ventricular septum. 

At present he is smaller and lighter in weight than the average child, and in 
comparison with his. brother, who is two years younger, appears to h.-.ve microcephaly 
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The boy has contracted no illness since birth which tvould be likely to cause any of 
these lesions. ’ . ‘ ' 

The mother has had two children since the birth of this boy and botli are healthy 
and normal in all respects. There is no familial history of any abnormality on either 
thejnaternal or paternal side. 

In a survey of the literature Gregg [I] was the first to draw attention to these malforma- 
tions, tracing c.xamples back to late 1939. He recorded 78 cases hut, in a small percentage 
of these, it was doubtful whether or not the mother suffered from rubella, and in one case 
mumps tvas thought to be the prcdi.sposing lesion. 

Stvan [2] and his co-workers of South Australia undertook a research for the National 
Health and Medical Research Council of Australia and e.vamincd 61 infants, 36 of which 
were found to have these congenital defects, and of these, 31 of the mothers had had 
an illness during pregnancy, usually in the firs't three months, which was thought to be 
rubella. • ' , 

Later these observers published a further scries of 10 cases in which all the inother.s 
had suffered from rubella. 

Reese [4] in America published 3 cases, Erickson [3] 1 1 cases, and Hope Simpson [SJ 
in a letter to the Lancet described 2 cases — the only reference to the. subject in this 
country. 

In Erickson’s paper in the American Journal of Pediatrics he states that in Greggs 
series of 78 cases of congenital cataract, 44 of them had congenital heart disease also 
and, secondly, in his reference to Swan’s papers, in which there were a total of 49 cases, 
25 of the mothers developed rubella in early pregnancy and the 25 babies all had 
congenital defects; of those developing the disease in the third month only 50% h-ad 
defects, and, after the third month, only two out of 16 of the babies manifested abnorma- 
lities. 

Finally he states that in the second series jiublished by Savan and in his own 1 1 cases. 
100% of the offspring showed congenita! lesions. 

The pathology causing the abnormalities is obscure but it has been suggested that as 
the filtrable virus of rubella passes through the barrier of tlie chorionic villi at a time 
when lens and septa formations are occurring (i.c. sixth to eightlr week of pregnancy) 
eye and vascular lesions are the sequelte. Therefore the percentage of congenital lesions 
must be higher if the disease is contracted in the first three months of pregnancy. 

’ Two of the writers (Erickson and Reese) suggest tliat, as these lesions follow rubella, 
it might be justifiable to teiminate the pregnancy in cases where the disease has been 
proven. Such a course, in my opinion, could not be adopted at the present time. So 
far only positive evidence that rubella causes congenital le.sions has been published— in 
other words the tvriters have traced back the history of rubella in cases showing the 
lesions. I feel that an investigation covering a large number of antenatal cases should, 
be undertaken in order to try and discover the percentage of cases of maternal rubella in 
pregnancy in which no congenital lesions were subsequently manifested. 

It is only by collecting both positive and negative findings that one can assess the 
correct method of dealing w'ith such cases, and in order to facilitate the tracing of 
cases of rubella the disease should be m.ade notifiable throughout the country. 
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A Discussion on “The. Use of Massage and Exercises in Pregn.mcy and Puerperium'’ 
was onened bv Dr. Kathleen Vaughan who showed a film entitled Chddbirth as an 
Athleric Feat”' followed bv Mrs. Guthrie Smith (St. Mary s Ho.spitalh Sister Randall (St. 
Thomas’s Hospital) and Mr. Dick Read. Subsequent speakers were Dr. R. H. Paramore, 
Professor F. J. Browne and Miss Beatrice Turner. Dr. Vaughan replied. 
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Notes on Certain Trends in Public Health Work in the City of 
New York and in the States of New York, Massachusetts and 

Georgia 


By Melville D. Mackenzie, M.D. 
Senior Medical Officer, Ministry of Health 


It is^ impossible to visit the United States without being struck with the energy and 
enthusiasm with which the medical officers and nurses of the public health departments 
approach Aeir work, particularly in relation to such problems as poliomyelitis, cancer, 
venereal diseases, home accidents and health education. 

Fortunately, at the present time, the United States .are in a position to back this zeal 
adequately, both financially and in trained personnel. Consequently great progress has 
been made in social medicine in America at a time when our own effort has been 
unavoidably limited by the war to the solution of questions less directlv concerned 
with ordinary public health problems. ’ 

The time at my disposal only permitted me to visit the City of New York and three 
States. Consequently my notes are based on observations made in relation to these four 
areas only. No attempt was. of course, made to compare any results achieved in America 
with those realized in this country, but rather I studied the latest trends and methods 
of administration in relation to social medicine with special reference to the control 
of communicable diseases. 

Taking first the general public health administration of the Regions I visited, the 
following points emerge’ as of particular interest. 

State Health Administration . — -The Health Commissioner of a City or State is not 
responsible to any lay representative or other committee for his expenditure but onlv 
directly to the State Governor or, in New York City, to the Mayor. 

He is, however, generally associated with some form of Board of Health or Advisorv 
Council, the constitution, powers and activities of which vary considerably in the different 
States. In the City of New York the Board of Health consists entirely of physicians 
most of whom are professors in one or other of the universities. This Board advises the 
health commissioner and, in addition, has comprehensive legal powers in connexion witli 
the establishment of the sanitary code for the City and in dealing with individuals who 
break it. The sanitary code which is entirelv prepared by this bodv has full legal force, 
with the proviso that none of its enactments are in contradiction to anv of the State or 
Federal laws. 


In some States Boards of Health recommend the health officer for appointment and 
have considerable legislative powers. In others the Board may be purely advisorv and 
consist entirely of medical experts or of a majority of medical experts with a number 
of laymen. In other cases an advisory council may exist largely as a means of interpreting 
me health officer’s programme to the general public and in this case is constituted 
by members representative of the leading social organizations of the area and individuals 
particularly interested in public health. 

The care with which the amomit of work done, the results achieved and the annual 
expenditme involved are estimated is a striking feature of all branches of the health 
systems are devised and used for determining this and moreover 
through the use of healtli pr.actice indices the results in any one loc<ality are constantlv 
compared with those in neighbouring loc.alities and in relation both to the indiUdual 
State and the United States as a whole. ‘ 


^ov. — E pid. 1 
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The closest liaison is maintained between the stafT of the liealth department and the 
universities. Members of a univershy -stafT are extensively used on a part-time basis 
by the health authority and conversely members of the health department staff are 
their speciality in the faculties of medicine. 

Clinics III general arc run largely by part-time physicians who have been selected for 
the purpose and given special training at the cost of the health department. Such part- 
time doctois are given a detailed handbook covering the administrative aspects of their 
work and are supervised by a number of whole-time consultants who visit the various 
clinics and control the tvork generally. A medical officer of the health departnicnt is, 
of course, in charge of each branch of the work from the purely administrative angle. 

It IS interesting to note that in clinics generally, including those for tuberculosis, 
venereal disease and maternity and child welfare, every patient is given a card with an 
appointment for a definite time so that waiting is obviated. 

First-cla.ss laboratory facilities are available for the use of practitioners. These arc 
regarded not only as of great value to practitioners from the point of view of diagnosis 
but also as an important factor in winning the co-operation of practising phvsiciaiis in 
carrying out the State health programme. 

Much stress is laid on vital statistics and a strong statistical division is regarded as an 
essential part of every health body. Detailed stafistical data are regularly used not only 
for assessing results in each branch of a health department’s work but also as an aid 
to planning the future programme, particularly as regards the relative practical importance 
of tile various branches of work as claimants on the budget allocation. 

In the United States generalh’ it is remarkable what powers are available in connexion 
with the notification and compulsory treatment of such diseases as those of the vencre.il 
group, tuberculosis, &c. Indeed many of the sanitary codes make it a crime to spre.id 
any communicable disease and this is very broadly interpreted. 

The, closest co-operation is invariably maintained with all practising physicians and the 
view is widely held amongst health officers that types of clinical activity which arc 
intended to promote the health of the individual should be allocated to practising 
physicians as soon as they arc willing and ready to undertake this work. Healtli 
officers make every effort to win the confidence, friendship and approval of the organized 
medical body of each community, and local medical societies are urged to set up- a 
special public health committee which aids and advises the hc.nlth officer in his pro- 
gramme and interprets his policies and .activities to the local medical profession. Health 
officers are encouraged to become members of the. local medical society and to t.^'e an 
active part in the affairs of that organization. The mcmbenship of the Board of Health 
wherever possible includes one or more representative public-spirited practitioners who 
assist the health officer in v'orking out a co-ojierative programme. 


CoNTKOL Ol- C0.\IlMtWJOlBI.E DISEASES 

Importance is attached in the United States to notification of communicable dise.ascs 
as a method of estimnting the size of a problem even if prevention or other pubhc health 
activity is not directly or at the nionieiit possible. In the of New ^ ork which may 

be taken as an example, some 33 di.seascs are notifi.able, including cancel. 

It is very interesting to note that the striking reduction in the diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
typhoid and measles death-rates has resulted in a dehbciate tiansfci of effoit from these 
diseases to such other killing conditions as cancer, accidents and heart disease. 

Every care is taken to ensure that epidemiologists .are in constant touch with clinical 
cases and that some of their time is regularly spent in the w.ards of a hospiwl t.aking 
cases of communicable diseases. The epidemiologists attached to the health rl'iptirt- 
ment act as a consulting service to practitioners and .also see all doubtful cases on belualf 
of the health department. Their duties are concerned only with the diagnosis of the 
case and a public health nurse is responsible for seeing how far quarantine measures are 
possible in the home or are being carried out. 

Extensive use is made of expert .advisory committees in connexion with the control 
of communicable diseases generally. These experts arc not nienibers of the staff of the 
health department hut sit in an advisory capacity only, particularly m connexion with 

outbre.aks of uniisu.al diseases. . . , ... . , , 

Stress is laid on the maintenance of close co-opcrat.on with practitioners in the control 
of communicable diseases through the medium of regular letters and circu ars omhnmg 
the epidemiological importance of any outbreak which Jia.s occurred and dcscnlung the 
fadhtte which are available in the' health department for the use of pr.-ictitioners. 

Similarly, when a case of infectious di.scasc is notified '' dc.scribine tlic 

parent outlining the cause of the disease, the method of it. • ■ g 

help that can be given by the health department. 
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Plncarding for infectious diseases was for a time tried in New York City but is not 
now regarded as Ijeing of practical value. The general view is that in actual practice 
very little if anything is achieved by placarding and for its execution a disproportionate 
amount of the time of the public health staff is required. 

A check is kept on notifications through the medium of the official and private 
Laboratories. The oflicial Laboratories notify the health department of all positive 
.specimens e.xaniined and private lahoratorics arc only licensed on condition that this 
infonnation is also supplied to the health department. In cases where no notification has 
been received directly from the practitioner the -question is taken up with him. 

The view held both in New York Citv and New York State with regard to infectious 
diseases generally is that these can be perfectly safely nursed in the nards of an ordinary 
general hospital,. provided proper precautions are taken. All post-war hospital planning, 
in the case of the Citv of New York for example, is based on the incorporation of 
infectious disease sections, including tuberculosis, ,as parts of general hospitals. 

Measles . — Witlr regard to measles, a large amount of work is being done both experi- 
mentally and in the field in connexion with the use of gamma globulin and placental 
globulin. In recent work by the Department of Hcaltli of New York City gamma 
globidin (2 c.c.) was administered to 814 household contacts (aged 6 months to 6 years) 
of measles. None developed regular measles, 78-7 8o were completely protected, and 
21-3% had modified mca.slcs. Of this latter group 92% had mild and 8% had moderate 
measles. In a group of 65 similar contacts receiving no prophjdaxis 83% developed 
measles. As a result of these and other observations in New York City gamma 
globulin is to be distributed for children under five who arc contacts to measles, parti- 
cularly for use in hospital wards where a case of measles occurs. 

Plague . — During my visit I was very interested to see the detailed rat proofing of the 
buildings at the La Guardia aerodrome at New York. This, I believe, is one of the 
first aerodromes to be completely rat-proofed. The importance of this in connexion with 
aerodromes -is illustrated by the fact that on two occasions rats have arrived alive in the 
airport of La Guardia, transported by aeroplane. In one case a litter of rats was actually 
born on an aeroplane during flight. 

Scarlet fever . — Decreasing importance is attached to scarlet fever as an entity and it is 
generally regarded as one of a group of haimolytic streptococcal infections, including 
septic sore throat. Thus, in New York City the report, able disease “Scarlet Fever” is 
now officially included in a wider classifiaition, namely “Streptococcal Sore Throat, 
including Scarlet Fever”. Contacts are not excluded from school or tvork. Visits by 
nurses to the homes of c.-ises of scarlet fever arc no longer required and children 
recovered from streptococcal sore throat, including scarlet fever, may be readmitted to 
school on a card issued bv the health department or by a )thysician. 

Smallpox . — With regard to smallpox, no child is admitted to school unless successfully 
vaccinated. 


Tetanus. — In the opinion of the health authorities, the amount of tetanus in certain 
areas is such as to render it desirable for all children to be immunized against this 
disease early in life. A considerable amount of work is going forward in the preparation 
of a tetanus, diphtheria and whooping cough prophylactic for use amongst young 
children. Consideration is also being given to the desirability of protecting pregnant 
women against tetanus as a routine measure in some areas. 

Typhoid . — The typhoid incidence rate was very low in the regions visited and this is 
attributed to the satisfactory water supplies, die pasteurization of milk and the close 
supervision of food handlers. Great importance is attached to carriers, and in the City 
of New York, for instance, chronic typhoid “carriers’’ must comply with the following 
requirements ; 

(a) Submit specimens as often as may be required. 

(b) Report in person or by writing e.ach month to the department of health. 

(c) Abstain from handling food, drink or dishes, nursing the sick or caring for 
children. 

(d) Notifi' the health department of any change of address or place of employment; 
such change or occupation to be conditional on the consent of the health department. 

A “carrier” remains under the direct supervision of the department of health indefinitely 
unless (1) the gall-bladder has been removed and satisfactory tests carried out sub- 
sequently or (2) five consecutive stool specimens taken not less than one vear apart are 
reported as containing no typhoid bacilli. “Carriers” are in practice kept under verv 
close supervision and are regularly visited either by a nurse or a doctor. The health 
departments are commonly in a position to pay up to £12 a month from health depart- 
ment funds m a case where the “carrier” has to change his occupation Generallv 
speaking operative treatment is not recommended but if a patient insists a health 
department will make a grant of up to £50 for the operation. 
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United States is regarded as one of die 
roicniost Jiealrii problems of childhood. ° 

The object aimed at is to lessen the chances of developing the disease, to do all possible 
o prevent heart damage once the disease has occurred, to prevent recurrence of the 
intection tolloiving the initial attack, to prevent mental and emotional malndjustment 
in tire patient and members of his family, and, perhaps most important of all, to 
pieyent the labelling as “a cardiac cripple” of a child who has satisfactorily recovered 
oi been erroneously diagnosed. Great stress is laid on the imiiortance of case-finding. 
1ms is done chiefly by practitioners but also through jhiblic health nurses, school nurses 
and teachers, child health conferences, crippled children's clinics, social agencies and 
parents. 

In a rheumatic fever programme a piediarrician is employed on a part-time or full- 
time basis and is responsible for the medical care of all children with rheumatic fever 
in each stage of treatment whether in a clinic, hospital, convalescent Home, foster home 
or the child’s own home. In this way continuitj' of medical care is assured. A medico- 
social consultant is responsible for seeing that any family and environmental difficulty, 
or the feelings of the child about his condition, do not prevent Him from following the 
treatment recommended or getting the maximum benefits from this treatment. Finally, 
a public health nursing consultant is responsible for supervising the nursing services for 
children under the programme. Diagnostic sendees are provided by the paidiatrician 
in clinics ivith all necessary facilities, including fluoroscopic and electrocardiographic 
machines. Consultative services are made available to private physicians, school physicians 
and county health officers. 

When a child has recovered from his rheumatic infection he is encouraged to live as 
normal a life as possible. - At the same time every effort is made to prevent a recurrence of 
the infection and he returns to the State rheumatic clinic periodically for medical 
examination and advice. Finally, great stress is laid on the education of doctors and 
the public both in relation to the disease itself and to the rheumatic fever programme. 

A large amount of work is being done at the present time in connexion tyith the 
prophylactic use of tire sulpha drugs in respect of rheumatism but tire question can 
still only be regarded as in an experimental stage. 

Tuberculosis . — Broadly speaking the methods used in the control of tuberculosis in 
the States I visited corresponded with those used in the progressive areas in this country. 
There are, however, a mimher of special points in American practice to which attention 
should be drawn. 

Tuberculosis work generally is done in the clo.scst possible association with geneial 
practitioners, and in New York City, for example, any alteration m the tuberculosis 
code is only made in consultation with practitioners. 

All forms of tuberculosis are notifiable. In addition, in some regions, cases of tu ei- 
culosis may be removed to hospital by the health department if the continued resi ence 
of the patient in the place where he may be is considered dangerous, or likely to be 
dangerous to die lives and healdi of odier persons. The patient may be conipulsoiily 
retained in hospital until the health dcjiartment is -sati.sficd diat he may return to his 
home without risk of .spreading the disease. 

The clinics are in general staffed bv part-time physicians, on a sessional ba.sis, who 
have been speciallv selected and have had a basic training in tuberculosis. In die City 
of New York, for' example, the work is carried out by 85 such part-time phy.s.cians. 
These doctors are required to work in accordance ivith a manual of adm.mstrauve 
procedure setting out the diagnostic standards and t^ic classification of the different stages 
of the disease but the clinical side of the work is left to dicir individual nii native. 

Commercial firms are commonly employed for mass radiography winch is done under 

“Contact” examination is along the lines generally followed in the United Rmg^ 
certain age-gronps attending regularly over a prolonged pci • t rt f 

eLniincKce. ' Iniportanfe is\attached rather to the numher of households mfected 

•with tubercitlosis than to the ninnbcr of cases. 

Mass radiography is being used on a steadily increasing scale amongst industrial groups 

uiass i.iuiogiapu) is ui,iiig i.-rntt,',! ro \-arious groups rather than extended 

and others. The work is, broadly speaking, limitea to lanwn. *, i 

to the whole population. 

School teachers are regularly X-rayed as well as all nurses. 

. . ° If... rnttntnrium ns the adiuinislrnlive centre 

There is an increasing tendency and curative work. This 

of the tuberculosis senuce in its area, thus coniDinmg prcicm 
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is well illustrated in the case of the Middlesex Sanatorium in Massachusetts. Tlje 
institution, tehidi is modern in construction, deals tvith in-patients, out-patients, and 
“contacts” in the clinics in the surrounding area. The staff of the sanatorium, both 
doctors and nurses, consequently spend a part of their time in the sanatorium wards 
and the rest in work in the clinics, including the treatment of ambulant cases, the search 
for ncir cases and the observation of “contacts”. All the clinic card indexes are kept 
at the sanatorium. In addition members of the stall act as consultants to practitioners 
and also undertake a considerable amount of lecturing to local medical societies and 
other educational work. 

Tlte greatest importance is attached "to health education work amongst both the local 
practitioners and the public generally. 

All services, including in-patient treatment at a sanatorium like the Middlesex, are 
entirely free and the technical .standards reached have such a high reputation that all 
classes of the population, including the richest, do not hesitate to avail themselves of 
' free treatment. 

Venereal diseases. — M'ith regard to the control of venereal disease generally in the 
United States the following points are of interest: 

(1) Tlte vert- great energy and large expenditure of money that are being put into the 
central and local programmes for the control of these diseases. 

(2) Venereal disca'‘'s in Jsew York City and the States I visited were not only notifiable 
but treatment was compulsorv. Reports on every venereal disease specimen examined 
and found positive arc sent by all laboratories, including private laboratories, to the 
health department concerned and it is claimed in New York City, for example, that 
between 91) and 95% of netv infections with syphilis are brought to the attention of the 
health department either through notification by doctors or the laboratories. 

(3) In addition to special venereal disease legislation, action is frequently taken under 
, a general clause which exists in many sanitary codes making it a crime to spread any 

communicable disease. Patients are regarded as free from infection only after a specific 
treatment with a definite number of injections laid down by the Academy, of Medicine 
has been completed; no notice is taken of the serum reaction for the purpose of deter- 
mining freedom from infection in the case of syphilis. 

(I) The basic problem in the control of venereal disease is considered to be education 
-and very great efforts are made to bring the necessary information to the notice not 
only of the laity but of all practitioners. 

Among the facilities offered free to the general practitioner by tire health department 
are laboratory examinations, lumbar puncture, clinical consultative service, provision of 
anti-syphilitic drugs, epidemiological service in connexion with contacts and post- 
graduate instruction. 

A beginning has been made of teaching facts about venereal disease both in coloured 
and white schools. The instruction is given in biology classes and, in the case of 
coloured children in some areas, begins at the age of 14 and with the white children a 
year or so later. A considerable amount of experimental work in this connexion has 
already been done and the work is being expanded. 

(5) There is a feeling that in the past in clinics in the United States, too much energy 
has been devoted to the long-continued treatment of non-infectious persons, who may 
constitute 85% of those attending the venerea! disease clinics. At the present time, 
efforts are being concentrated largely on the search for casp, the examination of “contacts” 
and the treatment of patients so as to render them non-infectious as rapidly as possible. 
VTien a doctor has notified a case he is asked by the health department ivhether he 
desires to treat the case himself and whether he is willing to ascertain the names of the 
contacts. If he declines the former the case is compulsorily treated in a clinic until it 
is free from infection. If the doctor does not wish to trace the contacts, this tvork is done 
by a public health nurse. It is interesting to note that men are commonly employed 
to follow up male contacts. 

(6) Both pte-marital and pre-natal examinations are compulsory in many States. In 
some States blood examination is also required in the case of workers in industrv. If 
an individual is found to require treatment he is allowed to continue his work conditional 
on completing a prescribed course of treatment. Some commercial companies insist on 
the whole staff from the President of the Board dow'nwards undergoing regular blood 

examinations. 

Widespread blood examinations are being pushed by the Chambers of Commerce with 
a view to preventing physical and mental disabiliti'es ivhicb might interfere with a 
man's work and also in order to avoid possible compensation claims. The resoltc r.'f 
these sera examinations are interesting. Thus 399,218 individuals were examined bv 
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United States is regarded as one of tlie 
foremost- health problems of childhood. ^ 



, u , - — -ipplc” of a child who lias satislactorily 

diagnosed. Great stress is laid on the importance of case-finding, 
tills IS (lone chielly by )iractitioners but al.so ilirough piiblic health niir.ses, .school nurses 
parciiw^^ ciiild health conferences, crippled children’s clinics, social agencies and 

^ In a iheiimatic fever iirogramme a piediatrician is employed on a part-time or full- 
time basis and is responsible for the medical care of all children with rhciihiatic fever 
in each stage of treatment whether in a clinic, ho.spital, convalescent liomc, foster home 
or nic child’s own home. In this way continuity of medical care is assured. A medico- 
social consultant is rc.sponsilile for seeing that any family and environmental difiiciiliy. 
or the feelings of the child about his condition, do not prevent him from following the 
ticatment recommended or getting the maximum benefits from this treatment. Finally, 
a public hi^ilth nursing consultant is responsible for sujiervising the nursing services for 
children under the programme. Diagnostic services are provided by the p.x’diatriciaii 
in clinics with all neces.sary facilitic.s, including fluoroscopic and cicctrocardiographic 
machines. Consultative services arc made available lo privtitc physicians, school physicians 
and county health officers. 

When a_ child has recovered from his rheumatic infection he is encouraged to live as 
normal a life as possible. - At the .same time every effort is made to prevent a recurrence of 
the infection and he rettirns to the State rheumatic clinic p’criodically for medical 
examination and advice. Finally, great stress is laid on the education of doctors and 
the public both in relation to the disease itself and to the rheumatic fever prograimiic. 

A large nniount of work is being done at the prc.scnt time in comie.xion with the 
prophylactic use of the sulpha drugs in rc.s-pect of rheumatism but the question can 
still only be regarded as in an cxjieri mental stage. 

Tuberculosis. — Broadly speaking the methods used in the control of ttibcrcttlosis in 
the States I visited corresponded witli those used in the progressii'c tireas in tliis counn-y. 
There arc, however, a number of special points in Americaii practice to which attentjoii 
should be drawn. 

Tuberculosis work generally is done in the closest possible .-association with genei.d 
practitioners, and in New York City, for example, any alteration in the tuberculosis 
code is only made in consultation with practitioners. 

All forms of tuberculosis arc notifiable, fn addition, in some regions, case.s of tiiici- 
ctilosis may be removed to hospital by the health dep.-irtment if the continued residence 
of the patient in the place where he may be is considered dangerous, or likely to be 
dangerous to the lives and licaltli of other persons. 1 be patient may be conipulsoiily 
retained in hospital until the health department is .sntislietl tliat be may return to hi.s 
home without risk of .spreading the disease. 

The clinics arc in general stalled bv part-time physicians, on a sessional ba.sis, who 
have been specially selected and have iiad a baste training m tuberculosis. In the City 
of New Yok. for cxamirlc, the work is carried out by S5 such part- imc physic a 
Tlicse doctors are requil-cd to work in accordance with a ’V"'"’-!' , 
procedure setting out tlic diagnostic standards and the classification of e d ife c tst.igcs 
of the disease but the clinical side of the work is left o t leii ii • “ • ' - 

Commercial firms arc commonly employed for mass ladiogr.ap i) ii iit i is < one uiic ci 
contract. , . , , 

i; ,1.0, f 

zoitit tuberculosis than to the number of crises. 

Mass ricliocranhv'is beiiie used on a stc.adily increasing scale aniongsi indusin.-il gromi.s 

i\in.ss laciiograpii) is ocing u.scu .< , various groups ratlier than extended 

and otliers. 1 he work is, broadly speaking, limitcu to b i 

to the whole population. 

School teachers arc regularly X-r.-iycd .as well ns .all nurses. 

There IS an increasing tendency to ' ,,vcntivc and cur.ative work. This 

of the tnJwrciilosis sen'ice in iis <Trca, thus comhmmj, \ 
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5s Hell illustrated in the case of the >liddlcsex Sanatorium in Massachusetts. The 
institution, tvhich is modern in construction, deals with in-patients, out-patients, and 
“contacts” in the clinics in the surrounding area. Tire staff of the sanatorium, both 
doctors and nurses, consequently spend a part of their time in the sanatorium wards 
and the rest in work in the clinics, including the treatment of ambulant cases, the search 
for neir cases and the observation of “contacts”. All the clinic card indexes are kept 
at the sanatorium. In addition members of the staff act as consultants to practitioners 
and also undertake a considerable amount of lecturing to local medical societies and 
other educational work. 

The greatest importance is attached "to health education work among.st both the local 
practitioners and the public generally. 

All serrices, including in-patient treatment at a sanatorium like the Middlesex, are 
entirely free and the technical standards reached Iiave such a high reputation that all 
classes of the population, including the richest, do not he.sitatc to avail themselves of 
free treatment. 

Venereal diseases . — ^\Vith regard to the control of venereal disease generally in the 
United States the following points arc of interest; 

(1) The very great energy and large e.xpenditurc of money that are being put into the 
central and local programmes for the control of these diseases. 

(2) Venereal diseof'-s in New York City .and the States I visited were not only notifiable 
but treatment was ccmpuJsorv. Reports on every venereal disease specimen examined 
and found positive are sent bv all laboratories, including private laboratories, to the 
health deparrment concerned and it is claimed in New York City, for example, that 
between 90 and 95% of nev- infections with syphilis are brought to the attention of the 
health department cither through notification by doctors or the laboratories. 

(3) In addition to special venereal disease legislauon, action is frequently taken under 
, a general clause which exists in many sanitary codes making it a crime to spread any 

communicable disease. Patients are regarded as free from infection only after a specific 
treatment trith a definite number of injections laid down by the Academy, of Medicine 
has been completed; no notice is taken of the serum reaction for the purpose of deter- 
mining freedom from infeaion in the case of syphilis. 

(dj TTie basic problem in the control of venereal disease is considered to be education 
-arjd very great efforts are made to bring the necessary information to the notice not 
only of the laitt- but of ali praaitioners. 

Among the fecilities offered free to the general practitioner by the health department 
are laboratory examinations, lumbar puncture, clinical consultative service, provision of 
anti-syphiliric drugs, epidemiological service in connexion with contacts and post- 
graduate instruction. 

A beginning has been made of teaching facts about venereal disease both in coloured 
and white schools. The instruction is given in biology classes and, in the case of 
coloured children in some areas, begins at the age of 14 and with the white children a 
year or so later. A considerable amount of experimental work in this connexion has 
already been done and the work is being expanded. 

(S) There is a feeling that in the past in clinics in the United States, too much energt- 
has been devoted to the long-continued treatment of non-infectious persons, who may 
constitute of those attending the venereal disease clinics. At the present time, 

efforts are being concentrated largely on the search for cases, the examination of “contacts” 
and the treatment of patients so as to render them non-infectious as rapidly as possible. 
IVhen a doctor has notified a case he is asked by the health department uhether he 
desires to treat the case himself and whether he is willing to ascertain the names of the 
contacts. If he declines the former the case is compulsorily treated in a clinic until it 
is free from infection. If the doctor does not wish to trace the contacts, this trork is done 
by a public health nurse. It is interesting to note that men are commonly emploved 
to follow up male contacts. 

(6) Both pre-marital and pre-natal examinations are compulsory in manv States, In 
some States blood examination is also required in the case of workers in industn". If 
an individual is found to require treatment he is aUowed to continue his work conditional 
on completing a prescribed course of treatment. Some commercial companies insist on 
the whole staff from the President of the Board downwards undergoing regular blood 

examinations. 

Widespread blood examinations are being pushed by the Chambers of Commerce with 
a view to preventing physical and mental disabilities ivhich might interfere with 
man's work and also in order to avoid possible compensation claims. The residrc nf 
these sera examinations are interesting. Thus 399,218 individuals were examined bv 
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n^i during ant yt.-ir. By tliis nitans 7,659 individuals 

or 1-9% of the total tvcre found to be positive. 

With regard to pre-marital examinations, from a random sample mimhcr of 2,887 in 
cw xork State inalcs and 1*3% in females gave positive serological reactions, 
^xamination of restaurant workers is optional in some areas hut compulsorv in others. 
(/) A considerable amount of work has been done in connexion with the provision 
o propliyiactic facilities bur in the civilian population thc.se have been found to be 
hardly ever used and arc not considered to he of practical application from an adniini.s- 
trative point of view, 

Cfliicer.-— Hie ideal aimed at is “tlic prevention of 50% or more of the hundred 
thousand dcatlis from cancer which are occurring annually in the United States”. The 
great expenditure of both energy and money in the cancer control programmes has 
already given very striking results. These are shown bv the following figures in the 
two areas studied. - ' • ■ 


In the State-aided clinics of Ma.ssachusctfs the shortening of the time between a patient 
first noticing symptoms of the disease and prc.scnting himself to a physician has been 
used as one measure of the elfecrivcness of the cancer programme. In the earlv vear.s 
of the programme this delay averaged 6-5 nionth.s. Between 1936 and 1939'it‘ wa.s 
5'3 months and in 1940 4-6 month.s. Since this date a further fall has occurred bringing 
tile time down to 3'2 months, or htilf t)iat of earlier yearr. 

The second period of delay is that between first consulting a physician and visiting a 
cancer clinic. This delay has been decreasing rapidiv and is itozc tihniit half what it 
was in the early years of the clinics. 

The third delay is between presentation at a clinic and the heginniiig of treatment. 
At the present time about tzva-thirds of the patients are treated zvithia one week and 
over 90% ivithin one month of the first clinic visit. 

In the State of Georgia the effect of the cancer control programme is shoivn by the 
considerable increase of patients presenting themselves at cancer clinics who arc found 
not to be suffering from the disease. Thus in the year 1937, 81 -2% of all the cases 
presenting tli6mselves at St.Tte-aided clinics were malignant, whilst, in 1942 only S9-S% 
were malignant. This percentage has continued to fall steadily but the corrected figure.s 
for later years are not yet available. 

Briefly the programmes which have resulted in these striking results are based on; 
(1) Early recognition. (2) Notification. (3) Provision for free and early tr^tment. (4) 
Search for noiv cases and “follow-up” work. (5) Intensive cclucation of jihvsicians, public 
health nurses and the laity, including instruction in the higher classes of schools. (6) 


Research. ...... 

Home and farm accidents. — Great energy is being displayed in Arnenca in tne prevention 
of accidents in the home and on the farm. In y°"®'dertng deaths for all causes and 
for all age-groups in the United States it will be that accidental fatalities of 

ail types are third in numerical importance. For the country as a whole in 1941 t tee 
were more deaths from accidents in the home than motor vehicle d^tbsCM.OOO as coin- 
pared with 28,200) and nearly twice as many as from mdustij 

causes other than motor vehicles. In 1942 in New York City accidents were the principal 
cause of death of all children from 1 to 14 years and in the aye-group 5 to 9 years deaths 
due to accidents are almost as great as the d‘^“dis from alt diseases put together. 

As an example of the importance attached to this work mention m^ be niade of tbc 
organization set up by the Health Department of the State of New York which woiks 
along the following lines and which may be regarded as typical. 

A Home and Farm Safety Advisory Committee has been set up by the Division of Public 

^It^worksThroSgh a number of sub-committees covering research and statisims ileglslaii^^^^^^ 

household safety, personal health and safety, 

to Ohildrpn in farm work Technical brochures are sent to all architects and 
engineers regarding safety of construction in houses. A simUar booklet exists with regard 
to electrical fittings in which stress is specially on the ^poitance of plugs being 
at a height inaccessible to children, safe wiring, and the avoidance of shock hazards an 

inasmuch as “preventive medicine, is definitely 

fs o^nTr^L'n^af’hL^aftll’rd 

fafify ha^s been ?et up which amongst other activities draws 

practitioners to such physical conditions as may rrinn nrf 

eyesight, impaired hearing, muscular inco-ordmation, dizzy spells, nignt blindness, crippled 

"“perhaps fh“ most important work is done ‘h/ PaUh^Nurfes- "Thifistn excehem 
accordance with the “Home Satety Manual lor Public Health Nurs^ . 

document explaining in detail the causes of ^ we home, l^ese may be due 

to:— first, faulty design of the house ijP.nv eon^trucliorf of stair” 

step^ *^nfsffr^p^“'fnultv'^r)?anni^ of**Wtchen space, too few exits, dooAvays too 

n"!rst^ps);'s?condly.“n^^^^^^ sFair covering, ice on siep.,. slippery 
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cracked linoleum, insecure screen fastenings, loose plaster, broken chair rungs. &c.); 
thirdlj', faults in elgcfrical maintenance (using electrical appliances in damp location, 
overloaded circuit, frayed cords, using fuses of too great capacity, faulty washing machines, 
over-heating of electric irons, over-turning of electric heaters, unprotected whirling plates 
of electric tans, &c.): fourthly, lack of skill (floor left slippery after waxing, using substi- 
tutes for ladder in curtain hanging, mis-use of knives, cooking steam, bursting of canning 
jars, botulism in food preservmtion, improper position in heavy lifting, explosion during 
dry-cleaning, leaking gas). The booklet also deals with the danger to children of 
suffocation, choking, burns and scalds and also stresses the importance of the protection 
of the aged against accidents so as to obviate their becoming a burden on the rest of 
the family. In the case of the aged attention is particularly drawn to the avoidance of 
fails (slippery walks, stairs without handrail, slipper>' bath tubs, poorly lighted stairways, 
high beds, detective sight). The public health nurses systematically visit houses drawing 
attention to defects which may be the cause of accidents and. at the same time, distribute 
to householders popular booklets on the importance of accidents in the home and their 
prevention. In addition to wireless talks and other means of publicity much educational 
work is done through the medium of the schools, especially through the Junior Safety 
Voluntary Movement. 

PuBUc Health Nurse.s 

TTie work of the public health nurses is amongst the most interesting features of tlie 
health work in the United States. 

Although her visit usually originates in connexion with a case of sickness, the whole 
approach of the nurse is to the family rather than to the indhidual. In addition to 
giving nursing attention to the patient the nurse invariably takes the opportunity of 
dealing with other health problems in the home such as cleanliness of the house and 
the children, their food, clothing and sleeping habits, as well ns defects in the house 
itself. She also explains where any medical facilitie.s that the family mav require arc 
available and gives information on such points as periodic health examination, immuniza- 
tions, accident prevention and the prevention and recognition of eariv symptoms of such 
diseases as diabetes, cancer, orthopaedic defects, rheumatic fever, tuberculosis and syphilis. 
Since the health of one member of the family may affect directly or indirectly all the 
others, the public health ntirse considers primarily what help can be given from a familv 
point of view, 

Heai th Education 


In the United States veiy high priority in public health work is invariably given to 
health education, including that of practLsing physicians and the laity as well as to 
regular in-service training of public health officers. It is held that “no public health 
programme can be completely successful in the United States without the conlidence and 
support of the people who benefit by it". 

The public health education of the practitioner forms to an increa.sing degree an impor- 
tant part in the curriculum of the medical schools, and, after qualification, widely vartdng 
courses ■ of post-graduate study are available. Handbooks on certain specified 
diseases are sent to every practitioner by health departments, e.g. manuals on cancer, 
venereijl disease, &c., as well as a brochure outlining briefly what the work of the health 
department is and stressing particularly the ways in which the department mav be of 
assistance to him and how to avail himself of this help. 

The greatest attention is paid to the in-service training of the staff of the health depart- 
ment. After or before appointment doctors, nurses and sanitary personnel are sent for 
special courses at a university and are also given intensive training in the activities of 
the health department itself before taking up their work. During their time of 
service, studv leave is given to technical members of the staff of the health department 
and through the payments of expenses, &c., the staffs are encouraged to attend National 
and Inter-State conferences. 


Health education of the laity may be dirided into that done in the schools and that 
done amongst the adult population. The health department -works in the closest associa- 
tion with the education department, often with a joint committee. The health syllabus 
for school teaching is exceedingly comprehensive and covers all grades. It is' interesting 
to note that a beginning is being made in the teaching of certain aspects of cancer and 
venereal disease in schools. One method of health education which' is extensively used 
is to give children written questions and ask them to consult their parents with regard 
to the answers, thus carrying health education into the home itself through the school 
In the case of .-idults every possible method of publicity' is utilized ami the relative 
values of the different methods employed are constantly assessed. The health education 
department in a City or State forms a separate division of the health department In 
New York State for example the division of health education has a director and twn 
assistant directors \Yith the following sections: 

Publications (sub-sections for medical editing, representation of staff, bulletin illustratin., 
and distributing, designing of posters and general art work, charts and graphs). ' ^ 
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Infonnation Service (health education institutes, public addresses, field health education, 
local and general health programmes). 

grab's) (®"b-sections for local publication, feature articles, cartoon.s, press photo- 

Radio and recordings (electrical transcriptions of original radio plavs, wceklv proKratnme 
from 25 radio stations). ■ - s b 

Photographic service (production of policy and technical sound and silent motion pictures, 
film strips). ■' 

instruction (distribution of films and exhibits, projection and handling of 

Health mobile service (motion picture projection at health mccting.s). 

The staff of the department includes artists, film producers, joninalists, playwrights, 
&c., and includes photographic and other rct|uisitc machinery for the production of 
health films of all kinds. , 

Another method of publicity, in connexion with health education is to set up small 
exhibits and posters which arc constantly changed in the out-patient departments of 
hospitals. Such exhibits may deal with clothing for children, purity of milk and food 
supplie.s, cooking, &c. It is felt tliat patients w'ho are waiting to sec a 'doctor arc likely to 
be moi-e receptive to health education than those who arc in good health. 

Radio and films are two methods widely used.. Radio plays and regular talks arc 
broadcast and “spot announcements’’ in the form of short he;dth messages are frcguently . 
interspersed in radio programmes, particularly at peak listening hours. 

In the case of films fifteen-minute short flashes dealing with health arc intenmersed 
in the ordinary commercial programmes. The film service of the New York City Health 
Department lends films free, together tviilr the hecessnry projecting cejuipment and 
operators for day-time and evening showing in schools, Ijealrh centres, churches, factories, 
&c. The growing popularity of this -service is attested by the fact that some 200 
programmes were scheduled each month during Ihe past year reaching a total of nearly 
2,000 individual showings for the full twelve-nionths jrcriod. Correspondence from the 
general public is utilized both as a measure of 'the value of health education and also 
as a means of conveying information. Thus the New York City Health Department 
during 1944 received on an average 800 telephone inquiries a month. In addition, 30,000 
letters were received during the same year asking' for advice on health. Every telephone 
inquiry, letter or call was answered individually. 

The news releases by the health department are on the same scale and during 1944 in 
New York City of the 42 news releases from the health department one or more was 
used by 391 newspapers in the city and constituted the basis for 1,825 items. 

Foon CoNTaoL 

A visitor to the United Sratc.s cannot fail to be struck by the cleanliness with ■\vhich 
food is prepared and served even in the case of inexpensive restauiants. Apart irom 
the very careful supervision cxerci.scd over purity of food products, the licalth department 
closely supervises hotels, restaurants and bars from the point of vieu of cleanliness in 
cooking and serving. 

Bacteriological swabs are regularly taken by inspectors of the health department from 
utensils including glasses on the serving tables of restaurants and cafes and the average 
plate count per utensil-surface examined must not exceed 100. Higher counts are pre- 
sumptive evidence of inadequate deartsing or vccoiuaminntion by handling oi uring 
storage and are consequently a breach of the sanitary code and dealt n'lth acco dingly. 

Restaurant keepers must supply their employees with at lca.st one dean overall daily 
both in the service rooms and in the kitchens. 

Milk may only be served to customers from scaled bottles opened by the customer 

'"Thas been exceedingly difficult to summarize 

3,VciilflblG. ForturjstGlj , I wss iiblc vincf tn thG VQrioiis points I hove 

SKr\Tw.“ThirdoSS5t£fi.’’rvomSrt 

"'BZZSn I hop, HM 

information regarding their technical progress and administrative c.xperience. 
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. Some Surgical Aspects of Urinary Bilharziasis 
By R. Ogier Ward, M.Ch., F/B.C.S. 

Bilharziasis is a disease Avhich produces many important changes in the urinary tract 
and is. if only for that reason, tvorthv of the interest of urologists. The main object 
in this paper is to direct attention to the fact that patients with the symptoms of this 
disease, typical or obscure, may be expected to make their appearance in the hospitals of 
this country during the years which lie immediately ahead of us, for British troops have 
sers-ed in countries where bilharziasis is ever present, and many have undoubtedly been 
infected with. it. Xapoleon’s ttnoys witn served in his march to the Pyramids suffered 
from hiematuria, Avhich was undoubtedly of bilharzial origin. In “Notice sur 1 hematuric 
qu’eprouvent les Europeens dans la haute Egypte et la Nubie” A. J. Renoult, medccin, 
chirurgien, majeur de la gendarmerie d’clite, has something to say on this subject. His 
paper tvas read at a meeting “en messidor, an onze” and "’as published in the Journal 
General de Medecine, de Cliirurgie et de Pharmacie in 1803. Renoult says; “Elle parut 
affecter plus particulierement les cavaliers, n’epargne mente pas les cheyaux; ses ravages 
se porterent principalement sur les plus' jeunes.” He believed tliat it was caused by 
excessive sweating, forced marches, and riding horses “vifs et fougueux”. 

The cavalry were probably more affected than the infantry because they were exposed 
thrice daily to the risk of infection when watering their horses. I may remark that as a 
gunner officer in the Suez Canal Zone in 1915 such Avaterings were rny almost daily 
duty, and I remember the strict orders prevailing against anyone getting into the branch 
of the so-called Sweet Water Canal allotted to us. I would like to add that I am certain 
— for I was already a budding urologist — that none of our horses suffered from hsematuria. 
Renoult’s observations that the younger soldiers tvere chiefly affected is probably to be 
explained by the fact that the old soldiers tvith twinges of rheumatism^ in their back 
muscles are but little thrilled by the opportunity of a bathe. Renoult noticed “les urines 
rares. epaisses et irritantes”, also that “leur acrete doit se faire particulierement sentir 
sur les veines qui rampent le long des parois internes tJe la vessie”. He treated his 
patients with abundant drinks but he sadly remarks that: “mais chez un aussi grand 
nombre I’hematurie est devenue si rebelle qu’elle -ne leur laisse que la tnste perspective 
d’une vieillesse toujours souffrante.” During the South African War 625 cases became 
infected and a fetv were met with amongst soldiers returning to England. In 1911, 359 
men were still drawing pensions amounting to £6,400 per annum, whilst there were others 
Avho had already been permanently pensioned on account of the disease. In the Avar of 
1914-1918 there AA-ere more cases, and in 1915 a Commission under Professor R. T. Leiper 
had been sent to Egypt to study bilharziasis, and later published a valuable report and 
proved the correct method of its transmission. A considerable epidemic occurred in 
1916 amongst Australian troops. Sir Philip Manson-Bahf, to AA-hom I am very specially 
indebted for much help in the preparation of this paper, help' from his book on “Tropical 
Diseases” and help given personally, Avas in Egypt at that time. He has told me about 
the incident, AA-hich he and N. H. Fairley^ investigated. The Eight Horse had returned 
from Gallipoli in 1916 to the camp established for them Rt Tel-el-Kebir, a place Avhich 
lies on the Eastern border of the Nile Delta and is about hRlf-"'ay betAA-een Cairo and the 
Suez Canal. Here they found a Avelcome chance of bathipg in one of the main irrigation 
canals, and the troops AA-ho did so quickly began to suffer from skin irritation Avith an 
urticarial rash and an irregular temperature. 

At that time Aery little Avas knoAvn about the transmission of the disease and still less 
about its treatment. For example, in Thompson- Walker’s “Genito-Urinary Surgery” 
published in 1914 there is a good chapter on bilharziasis. To-day it seems strange that 
he pointed out that it AA-as uncertain AA-hether infection occurs through the stomach, the 
anus and urethra or through the skin. As to treatment it is frankly stated that “there is 
no knoAvn method of destroying the Schistosoma”. 

Xov. — U rol. 1 
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Information Service fhealth education institutes, public addresses, field health education, 
local and general health programmes). 

graphs) (sub-sections for local publication, feature articles, cartoons, press photo- 


fr<M^25 radi (electrical transcriptions of original radio play.s, weekly programme 

Photographic service (production of policv and technical sound and silent motion pictures, 
him strips). r > 

.’bfbh^) (distribution of films and exhibits, projection and handling of 

Health mobile service (motion picture projection at health meetings). 

"Phe 6ie department includes artists, film producers, joinnalists, playwrights, 

&c., and includes photographic and other retiuisite machinery for the production of 
health films of all kinds. , . 

Another method of publicity, in connexion with health education is to set up small 
exhibits and posters which are constantly changed in the out-patient departments of 
hospitals. Such exhibits may deal with clotlitng for children, purity of milk and food 
supplies, cooking, &c. It is felt that patients who are ivaiting to see a'doctor arc likely to 
be mote receptive to health education than those who are in good health. 

Radio and films arc two methods widely used. Radio plaj's and regular talks arc 
broadcast and ‘‘spot announcements” in the form of short health messages are frequently 
interspersed in radio programmes, particularly at peak listening hours. 

In the case of filrris fifteen-minute' short flashes dealing with health are inter^ersed 
in the ordinary commercial programmes. The film service of the ’New York City Health 
Department lends films free, together with the 'necessary projecting equipment and 
operators for day-time and evening showing in schools, health centres, churches, factories, 
&c. The growing popidarity of this service is attested by the fact that some 200 
programmes were scheduled each month during \hc past year reaching a total of nearly 
2,000 individual showings for the full twelve-months period. Corre.spondence from the 
general public is utilized both as a measure of 'the value of health education and also 
as a means of conveying information. Thus the New York City Health Department 
during 1944 received on an average 800 telephone inquiries a month. In addition, 30,000 
letters were received during the same year asking for advice on health. Every telephone 
inquiry, letter or call was answered individually. 

The news releases by the health department arc on the same scale and during 1944 in 
New York City of the 42 news releases from the health departnumt one or _moje was 
used by 391 newspapers in the city and constituted the basis for 1,825 items. 


Foop Control 

A visitor to the United States cannot fail to be struck by the cleanliness with which 
food is prepared and served even in the case of inexpensive restaurants. Apart from 
the very careful supervision exercised over purity of food products, the health departmen 
closely supervises hotels, restaurants and bars from the point of view of cleanliness m 
cooking and serving. 

Bacteriological swabs are regularly taken by inspectors of the health department from 
utensils including glasses on the serwng tables of restaurants and cafes and the average 
plate count per utensil-surface examined must not exceed 100. Higher conn s arc pre- 
sumptive evidence of inadequate cleansing or recontamination by hand mg or during 
storage and are consequently a breach of the .sanitary code an ea wi i a co ')S T 
Restaurant keepers must supply their employees w'ith at least one c can oiera caiy 
both in the service rooms and in the kitchens. 

Milk may only be served to customers from scaled bottles opened by the customer 

himself. . , ,, 

It has been exceed^ingly difficult to summarize the toformahon I 
available. Fortunately, I tvas able to collect a very various points I have 

some 300 books, Publications and pam^lets, covering i^ oe a Health, and I shall be 

referred to. This documentation is m to any member interested in any 

most happy to make the relevant .so=t*ons available o y possibility of applying it in 

particular problem or desirous of giving consideration p 

his own work. over circumstances permit it may be 

In conclusion I sincerely hope that United States and avail themselves of 

possible for many of my colleagues to 6° /o the mu putting at our disposal full 

the invariable kindness and generosity of the Americ.msm^^^ Isperience. 
mforiTiiition regarding their technical progress and 
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blood cells. The male worm (fig. 1) is 1 to T5 cm. long, and about I mm. thick. He 
IS provided with two suckers both of which are near the head end, and he uses these ancT 
the projections on the skin to provide himself with temporary attachments to the 
vessel wall and for movement. Throughout the greater part of its length the body of 
Ae male is split to form the gyntecophoric canal, and in this the female’is embraced 
the female is thinner than the male and about 0-5 cm. longer. She also has two suckers 
one at the extreme head end, the anterior sucker, and another close to it known as the 
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During this war our troops have served in Eg^-pt, East Africa, West Africa, and Riiodcsia 
and the union of South Africa, all countries in- parts of which Bilharzia lurmalobia is 
tnaigenous. It is certain therefore that now, and perhaps still more frequently when the 
war IS over, cases of this disease both in its acute condition and at other stages are to be 
expected in civil practice in this and other countries where usually it is never met with. 

In thk war I have served for two years in Egypt, arid also for two years in East Africa 
where me disease is common in the native troops, and as a result I have acquired some 
knowledge of the manifestations of hilliarziasis. This paper is, however, not written 
about my personal experience, and any value that it may possess is because it is a 
symposium of knowledge gathered from others tvho have had much longer experience, 
and Whose names I shall mention. Officers in charge of medical and surgical divisions in 
East Africa and their officers, all working under the direction of Brigadier R. P. Cormack, 
D.M.S., E.A.C., and supervised hy Brigadier E. R. Cullinan, the Consulting Physician 
there, and by myself whilst I was Consulting Surgeon in' tliat Command, have recently 
made some notable contributions in the investigation of this disease, and also as ho the 
immediate effects of treating large numbers of infected, though often uncomplaining, 
natives. The -study of the results of ultimate .cure will obviously take much longer to 
complete. ‘ 


Discovery of the Parasite of Billiarzia. 

Bilharz, a German who was Professor of Zoology in Cairo, discovered tlie parasite in 
1851. Working on monkeys and later on man he demonstrated the worms in the portal 
veins of both. Another name which is widely used is Schistosoma fSchistos = divided, 
and soma ~ body), an aJlusioii to the longitudinal split in the male which forms die 
gynaecophoric canal. There are three main species of Bilharzia : B. hxmalohia, the cause 
of the genito-urinary disease which wc are now considering; B. mausoni the cause of. one 
disease known as Egyptian splenomegaly, and also of another variety which is intestinal 
bilharaiasis; B. japonica the cause of Eastern hilliarziasis. This last variety, which affects 
chiefly the liver and spleen and is characterized by ascites, is confined to the territories 
which border the Western shores of the Pacific. The ova of the Eastern disease, B- 
japonica, are discharged in tlie ’faeces, as they are in the mansoni variety. B. wonsoni 
has a somewhat similar distribution in Africa to haimatohia, but unlike the other wo 
forms it is also found in the north-eastern part of South America. After this war cases 
of all three varieties may appear in our clinics, and -more than one may appear in the 
same patient. Therefore, when we are trc,ating urinary bilharziasis we should cause 
examinations also to be made for B. mansoni, that is to say, we should send ftcces for 
ex'amination as well as the urine. 


In this paper only B. hxmatobia is discussed. 

In West Africa it occiurs in the British territorie.s of Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria. It is found all along the North Coast of Africa, also in Cyprus, and in a few 
places in Arabia including the Aden Hinterland and in Iraq. As for titc remaining 
parts of Africa, the cast and the south, it is often said that B. lncmatobia predominates 
in those territories whose waters drain.into the Indian Ocean, the largest river b^^g, of 
course, the Zambesi, whilst in the Congo basin the mansoni variety abounds. Though 
this statement isvnot completely accurate it has some clinical importance; anyone in Natal, 
Rhodesia or the Union will warn you of the prevalence of Iiicmatobia, and as soon as 
you cross the Congq-Nile divide into tlie Belgian Congo you will find tliat where peopc 
speak of “Bilharzia” they are referring to the commoner intestinal variety. In Ran a 


referring c<y - . - . , , „ , 

and Kenya B. mansoni is'much the commoner disease. B. hvnnatohia being cine 

^ - * — Dr. Plum of the Colonial Medical 


speak of “Bilharzia” they 
and Kenya B. mansoni is n; 

by no means exclusively, found in the coastal area. — - - _ 

Service found that about 50% of the population R)ere had Wood an 
urines. Others have given higher figures, but it is difficult to dccice I li-cmaturn 
each disease for the rectal variety produces no dramatic symp o . nnioritv* onite 

and probably 30% of the population of East Africa suffer from it, the majoritv quite 
arm piuLiauiy nf the noDulation suffer from both diseases 

uncomplainingly. In Egypt a large proportion ot tne popuu i Afrir-i 

all their lives. B. hxmatobia has a wide distribution m rhe ilroloeist nnetisine iti 

The region of the Cape is relatively free, yet L. B. GWdschimdt. 

Capetown, tells me that of his European patients ,Yerc forTonm o he? 

nursing home on account of this disease, or when under treatment tnerc toi some otlicr 

condition is then found to be infected. 


^tfe-htslory. • r n / fn mav be summarized as follows ; Tlie 

The hfc-history of the parasite of f ' ^Pver of man next migrate to the 

nale and female worms having mesenteric. Tliev live on the red 

lorial and mesenteric veins, parucidarlj the interior m 
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considered that it cannot live in the higlilands, where the cold streams run down from 
the glaciers of Mt. Kenya, 'lire snail host — Planorhis— of B. maiisoui has, however, 
been found as high as 8,000 ft. in Kenya. Be that as it may, at any height above 
6,000 ft. one does not hesitate to wade when fishing for trout. In Ceylon a snail of 
the Bullinus genus is said to exist, but B. Ifciuatohia does not occur. This seems 
curious, for long before the East African troops of this war trained in that island on 
their way to attack the Japanese in Burma, and in so doing may have shed -miracidia 
into the streams, Arabian traders must have passed between Ceylon and Africa. There 
are species of Physopsis and Bullinus in many parts of the world, but most do not 
attract the miracidia. The ovum when washed out in the urine has to take a chance, 
but, if it is favoured by fortune, it does find and then attack the snail, boring its way 
through its antenna; and thus eventually obtains its objective, which is the liver or 
digestive gland of that mollusc. . 

Whilst resident in the snail’s liver, sporocysts (fig. 8), which are transparent, tubelike 
bodies, are developed in large numbers from the miracidium. \Wthin about fourteen 
days tbe next stage, the cercaria (fig. 9) (Krp.vor = tail) is developed' within the sporocyst. 
Eventually the snail dies of his disease, but before this occurs these cercarix are discharged 
from it into the water. Under the stimulus of daylight they are puffed out in clouds 
from the snail’s pulmonary cavitv. This stage of the parasite, the cercaria, which is 
about twice the size of a bilharzial egg. swims by means of a bifid tail. 
The cercaria penetrates the human skin bv means of a (lytic) destructive substance 
secreted by special penetration glands at its cepbalic end, the part selected being usually 
that covering the legs of some man wading in the swamps, canals or rivers; or they 
may presumably get into a rat, mouse or monkey. Now they lose their tails and, 
travelling through the lymphatics and the blood-vessels, they reach the liver of the 
definitive host, and there develop into the male and female worms. This last phase, 
beginning from the time of entering the skin, takes about six weeks, and thus the 
astonishing life-cycle is completed. 

Most of the research upon these parasites has been done in Egypt, an ideal land for 
their cycle. The disease can he proved to have existed there since the 20th Dynasty, that 
is 1250 — 1000 years n.c. Sir Marc Armand Buffer, when he was working in Egypt on 
tropical diseases in 1910, examined .six mummies of that dynasty. He soaked some of their 
organs and softened them in a solution containing glycerine. Then he cut microscopic 
sections arid found terminal spined ova in the straight renal tubes of two mummies, this 
is particularly remarkable inasmuch as the kidneys are not so intensely invaded as 
the bladder. ’ He did not examine the bladders because he judged them unsuitable for 
this method. Dr. J. G. AVillmore of Queen Mary’s Hospital, Roehampton was working 
with him at that time as a junior assistant, and tells me how he saw these preparations 
' on many occasions. 

In 1910 no one knew the life-cycle of the parasite, and even up to more recent dates 
it was believed that the disease entered the body through the urethra. The ancient 
Eg)'ptians devised a cage to protect the penis. In the last war British troops in Egypt 
were advised to employ more modern methods. No doubt the Army Order containing 
the preventative instruction occasioned a good deal of ribald mirth, but this venerable 
Egyptian precaution has a sound basis, for Leiper remarks that in Egypt certain leeches 
sometimes enter the urethra and cause bleeding from it. No one seems to have attempted 
to protect the female sex at any time. 

In recent years the disease assumed extremelv serious proportions in Egypt, and it 
was estimated in 1939 by Scott, a Director in the Public Health Department of the 
Egyptian Government, as a result of -10,000 examinations, that half of the population 
resident in the. lowest and widest part of the Delta of the Nile suffers from B. luiematobia, 
and ver)' large numbers are also infected with the mansoni variety. In that country the 
disease seems to have increased since more efficient methods, and in particular the 
building of the great Nile dams, have led to the irrigation' of large tracts of the Delta 
throughout the year, instead of only during the periods of the Nile flood as in the 
years prior to 1820, and ultimately its ravages led to a serious shortage of labour. In 
500 male autopsies Ferguson found that 8% died of bilharziasis. As a consequence of this 
a special activity was developed on the part of the Egyptian Medical Services in treating 
the disease amongst the fellahin, particiilarh' in the children. B. Iiunnatobia has 
never been so great a menace to the native’s health in any other countrv, and this is 
doubtless due to the peculiar methods of agriculture which prevail in Egypt. Nor in 
other lands does the disease commonly give rise to the advanced patliological conditions 
with which the surgeons of Egypt arc so familiar. The cause of this difference is not 
clear, perhaps it is the constant and heavy reinfection of the fellahin which decides 
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rcntial sucker, and immediately posterior to tin's is the genital opening from which the 
ova arc discharged. Brigadier N. H. Fairley, now Consulting Physician to the Australian 
forces, with Manson-Bahr during the epidemic amongst the Australian.*! in 1916 worked 
out the manner m which the ova leave the female by making studies upon artificially- 
mtected monkeys, the mesentery being exposed under an.xsthcsia. They observed the 
male embracing and fertilizing the female working his way by means of his suckers 
against the blood-strcain of the portal vein, and thence along the mesenteric veins and 
Its branches. He is impelled to undertake this arduous journey by- an instinct derived 
during uncounted ages in order to ensure that his progeny may reach fresh water. 
Presently he enters a vessel near the bladder, but still at some distance from the mucosa, 
but one that is too small to admit of his further progress (fig. 2). Here his more 
slender mate slips from his embrace and continues to advance. The exact fate of the 
male is undetermined, and no one seems very interested, in it. But sometimes the female 
rejoins him, and Christopherson and Fairley have recorded remarkable cases in which 
without reinfection the worms have existed in a patient for as long as thirty-seven years. 
The female now, by using her suckers, moves forward head first until she completely 
plugs and so tightly stretches a small venule that no blood can get past her. From 
her genital opening which is close to the venival sucker she now dcpo.sits her eggs in a 
chain (fig. 3), retiring little by little in the process, and thus allowing the vein to collapse 
upon them. This collapse ensures that the ova, which have been laid so that their 
terminal spines are directed downstream, arc given a tilt when the blood-stream is resumed 
and thus the spines become imbedded in the venule’s walls. These eggs are minute — 
O' 16 mm. by 0-06 mm. — that is to say about a third the size of a cheese-mite. Twenty 
<or more ova may be deposited by one female on one occasion. In the course of the 
■'disease millions of eggs may be laid, and a heavily infected patient may discharge in the 
•urine more than a thousand eggs a day. The egg-laying field of choice is the vesical 
■submucous layer, few eggs are deposited in the muscular coats. Many eggs arc also laid 
in the submucosa of the prostatic and penile urethra, as well as in other tisspes of the 
■genito-urinary tract. The spine being imbedded prevents the ova being washed away 
and some say that it is, by means of the spine that the vessel wall is perforated, others 
hold that the ovum escapes by the action of an enzyme tvhich it secretes and which 
■digests away a portion of the vessel wall (fig. 4). Clearly the ova at this stage have not 
yet reached the epithelial layer of the vesical mucosa. It is not known exactly how they 
do reach it but probably the muscular contractions of the bladder and the penetrating 
value of the spines bring it about that a large number of thein eventually ivork their 
way to their appointed destination. Under c.xpcrimcntal, conditions in monkeys this 
may occur in a few hours. It is at this stage that the characteristic hilhai-zial tubercle 
(fig. 5), which is about the size of a pinhead, makes its appearance in the bladder 
mucosa, each tubercle consisting of a collection of perhaps twenty eggs. 

At this stage each ovum contains the unhatched miraeidium (fig. 6) which is the 
next unit in the parasite’s life-history. There is some evidence, as pointed out by 
Ferguson when 'Professor of Pathology in Cairo, that the miracidnim whilst it is still 
living within the ovum, produces some toxic substance which exudes and by causing 
'destruction of the tissues in immediate contact enables the live ovum to escape into the 
urine. Soon after this liberation, if nil has gone the ovum may find itself in 

suitable water, and the next venture begins. The difference m the osmotic pressure of 
the new environment causes the envelope of the pviim to rupture, and theieby the 
miraeidium escapes. Nature has arranged that this does not occur m normal unne, 
but it should be noted that the hatdiing can be produced artificially by adding water 
to the urine. A. H. Harkness had a patient who achieved this for himself by drinking 
three pints of beer in quick succession, the urine which lie then pa.ssed was so dilute 
that active miracidia were found to be disporting themselves in it m large numbers. 

•K/T n t. i_ 1 4 .U' v.or^.->rxri This embryo — tlic miraeidium — contains many 

Manson-Bahr has also seen cilia ivith which it is covered, 

germ cells, and it swims in the ™ l^P mternrcdiate host, a certain water snail, the 
Some primeval impulse attracts it to me miermcui.ii i nnrnrdnn mnears to 

Bumnus coutortus fig 7) - 'foTa suto miradii^a ‘is not 

be and absolu ely specific fOT ^ 

.attracted but actually repelled y Knurs if the lifc-cyclc is to continue, but it does 

snail rniist be reached witlun abounds in the stagnant waters of the Delta 

not inhabit every stream in A c . - cannot live in brackish water. It is rare 

clinging to aquatic plants, stones the shallow Great Lakes of Uganda, 

in the Congo basin. It i.s P‘'‘[ , ‘ Nile, though rare in Lake Victoria, 

and others which drain into t! e A . ■ sweep acro.ss it make its shores 

.imcrnge^ti^l m'^ads.™ « common near 'the coast but it is usu.ally 
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Initial Symptoms 


When man is attacked by the cercaria he suiTcrs immediately from a severe itching 
involving those jtarts which have been immersed. The irritation may be bad enough 
to cause hipt to leave the water. This is known as “Swimmer’s Itch . A vesicular 
rash may appear, and following tliis the temperature becomes irregular, this may last 
five to six weeks and may resemble that of typhoid. After four to six weeks an 
urticarial rash occurs in patients in whom the infection has been very heavy and who 
are susceptible. It covers the whole body with areas of giant urticaria, and is generally 
considered to be a toxic manifestation. An eosinophilia appears with the urticarial rash 
rising to 10%, or even as high as 70%, varying not so much with the intensity of the 
infection as with the degree of the patient’s response to it. It may be remarked that 
a leucocytosis of 50,000 to 60,000 also occurs. In a clear case now is a good moment 
to begin treatment with antimony, and without waiting for ova to be found in the 
urine. Pain in the liver is another symptom, due to its reaction to the invaders, a 
reaction by which many of them are destroyed. When the disease has invaded the 
bladder wall tire patient presently suffers from hamraturia. This may begin at any 
time from three months to two and a half years after infection. It is scanty and 
occurs at the end of micturition and is due to the rupture of small vessels brought 
about by bladder contractions. It is quite painless and in an uneducated patient 
attracts little attention. If the. invasion of the bladder is rather more severe there 
may be slight frequency of micturition and a slight pricking sensation in the urethra. 

Some lassitude and backache may occur as the disease of the bladder progresses, but 
it is usually only after a very long period that characteristic symptoms of cystitis 
develop. Antemia is rarely obvious except in severe cases and when sepsis has become 
intense. 


Examinotioii of the urine . — Tlie most general method of making a diagnosis of B. 
hteinatobia is to examine the last few drops of urine passed, or the centrifuged deposit 
of the urine of the patient, under a 2/3’ inch or 1 /6 inch objective. No staining is 
required. The. ova with their terminal spines are easily recognized. They may be 
alive, dead, or sometimes calcified. Dr. Willmore considers that a specimen of urine 
is mote likely to contain ova after exerttisc, and frequently gives the patient a spell 
upon the exercise bicycle before micturition. Until cystitis has occurred, and this is late 
in the disease, the urine except for the last few drops is clear to the naked eye unless 
blood be present. Until the disease is advanced abdominal and rectal examinations 
reveal no abnormalities. In the late stages the sclerosed bladder may be palpable in 
an emaciated patient, and per rectum extensive induration may be found to 'involve 
the prostate and vesicles, and all tissues at the bladder base and in the perinei m. 
Cases in this country are, however, quite unlikely to show any such changes. The 
absence of such general signs adds to the importance of cystoscopy in diagnosis. 


The importance of cystoscopy in diagnosis. — ^The- finding of the ova in the urine 
of course proves the existence of the disease, but it must be realized that a failure 
to find them does not exclude it. The D.M.S. East African Command. Brigadier R. 
P. Cormack — as I have already mentioned — has formed a research committee to stimu- 
late and control investigations in military hospitals. One object was to assess the value 
of cystoscopy as a means of diagnosis, and the officers under his command in medical 
and surgical divisions have by systematic investigation of large numbers of cases 
amongst African soldiers- proved certain facts which may usefully be summarized here, 
for they are not generally known outside expert circles: (1) A solitary' examination of 
the urine for ova is a quite unreliable test, for ova are not continually released from 
the lesions of the mucosa. (2) Five consecutive morning specimens, the last few drops 
of the urine being collected and centrifugalized, will in about 85% of cases show either 
ova, or red blood cells, the latter being strong evidence in the mass examination of 
natives that bilharzia is present. ^3) Even in the absence of ova or red blood cells 
the continual presence of pus or of albumen in a native’s urine means that a diagnosis 
of bilharzia is probable until it has been disproved. (4) Cystoscopy is the most accurate 
method of diagnosis in all active phases of bilharziasis. Moreover there are several 
characteristic vesical changes which persist when the active stages of the disease are 
P®®*- may be argued that cystoscopy does not reveal lesions of the kidneys and the 
urethral mucosa: that must . be admitted, but it is probably very rarely that these 
tisMies are affected without the bladder being also involved. 

Cystoscopy is therefore a procedure which should never be omitted in a case which 
IS suspected of B. hsnnatobin but in which no ova have been found. I mvself have 
cvstoscoped many patients with active bilharzial cystitis both in Egymt and East Africa 
whose urine examinations have been negative for ova. Nor should cyftoscopy be 
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it. But we in this country must not assume that, because one of, our people has 
acquired the disease elsewhere than in Egypt, it will, therefore, take a less serious form. 
An interesting point arises here — the children of Israel, when in Egypt, lived in the 
Land of Goshen (that is until Moses persuaded them to rebel in about 1300 n.c.,, possibly 
against Merneptah, son of Ramcscs II). Thi.s was the name given to an area in which 
Tcl-el-Kebir to-day occupies roughly a central position. As has been mentioned the 
Australian troops contracted the disen.se in th.at very region in the last war, and it 
must always have abounded in these parasites, so that it seems certain that the Israelites 
cannot have escaped infection. It mav seem strange, therefore, that amongst the 
various diseases) and the cleansings prescribed for them, particularly In the books of 
Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, there is no mention of blood in the urine. Perhaps 
the e.xplanation lies in the fact that the legal matter in these writings is much later 
than the narratives and is considered to have been chielly composed and added at about 
300 n.c. By this time, perhaps 1,600 years after the Exodus, the disease would obviously 
■ be rare amongst the Israelites, for the only part of Palestine in which it occurs is around 
Jaffa, and it would, therefore, not be considered worthy of mention by the priesthood. 
Another explanation is provided if we accept the opinion of certain Bible scholars who 
consider that the sojourn of Israel in Egypt' is purely legendary. 

Some knowledge as to the existence of bilharziasis in ancient Egypt may be gained 
from a study of certain papyri. I am greatly indebted for information on this subject 
to Professor .Battiscombe Gunn, Professor of Egyptology in the University of Oxford. 
Six papyri dealing with medical matters are known to EgiTploiogistL The .papyrus 
discovered by Professor Ebers in 1875 and known by his name is by far the most 
important of these. It is 20 metres long and 30 centimetres high. It is possible to fix 
with considerable accuracy the date of ifs compilation as approximately 1550 n.c The 
contents have almost certainly been written by a professional scribe; they' were already 
of considerable antiquity when he did this, and it may well have been a unique 
assemblage of material made for the use of a practitioner of those days.' The original 
authors of the various portions of the papyrus were no doubt themselves physicians, 
for these formed a quite definite professional class in ancient Egyptian society, though 
they had to be magicians as well as medical men, since a large part of the treatment ^ 
of diseases consisttii in a recitation of spells and of magical rites. Much, of the papyrus 
is devoted to lists of prescriptions consisting of various plants, parts of animals, minerals, 
liquids, and other components, but it is by no means all of this character; for example, 
it contains a lengthy dissertation upon the heart and the blood-vessels, in which occurs 
the statement that "when any physician, any surgeon palpates the head, hands^ abdomen, 
feet, &c., he examines them because of the heart, for all the limbs possess its vessels, 
the heart speaks out of the vessels of every limb.” This seems to suggest some con- 
siderable understanding of the vascular system. , _ 

The detailed translation of a document is obviously a matter for an Egyptologist with 
medical knowledge, and this was done from a hieroglyphic transcript of the onginal 
hieratic writing by Dr. B. Ebbell of Norway in 1936. The meaning of certain words in 
tile language of ancient Egypt is still unknown. There is one word which concerns ^ 
particularly- It can best be rendered into English letters as a o. Because of th.. way 
in which it is written and the contexts in which it occurs Ebbell and pther experts agree 
that it signifies haematuria, indeed no other inteipretation is possible, though I personally 
would suggest that it includes also hsemospermia. The Ebers Papyrus contains twenty 
prescriptions for the treatment of the malady. Another papyrus, the Berlin Medical Papyrus, 
contains eleven such prescriptions, and the Hearst Papy'rus contains eight. This seems clear 
evidence that bilhai'ziasis was an important disease in the days of those ancient dynasties. 
One prescription runs as follows; To expel haernaturia caused by' a god or a dead man in 
the belly' of a man, juice of acacia, juice of pistacia, salt, grapes, honey (and some other 
items not identifiable) are mixed together and eaten before going to bed. 

Ebbell believes that the ancient Eg.v'ptians knew that worms caused this disease; lie 
points out that they had opportunities for discovering them during the procep„ol 
embalming. Among the recipes prescribed for intestinal worms is one which says- to 
be eaten by a man in whose belly there are hereret worms; it is hsmaturia that creates 
them; they do not die as the result of any remedy. The worm called hereret has not 
been identified with certainty, yet although cause and effect are transposed, this swte- 
ment suggests that already in antiquity the Egyptians had 

Although antimony is alluded to' in a composition for dressing for the hair and was 
also much used for painting the eyes, there is no mention of it as a jn ‘he treatm^^^^^ 
of hasmaturia. This is not surprising, as it is of course onl.v effective against biihaiziasis 
when used parenteralJy. 

Clinic, iL Aspects of Biliiakziasis 
Post-mortem Examination- and Diagnosis. 

Dr. Willmoi-c tells me that the easiest way to find the parasite at a po.st-mortcm 
examination is to incise the portal vein, and to let the blood flow into a flat glass o’/h. 
whilst the liver is squeezed. Then dilute the blood with water, rocking it and holding 
it over a dark surface; in this manner the worms can be seen, resembling mimite white 
threads, usually being curled upon themselves, and, as has been mentioned, they arc 
about the size of tlic smallest pin. F. M. Sandwitli, consulting physician to the 
Knsr-cl-Aini Hospital, Cairo, writing in 1901 reported finding 436 worms in the blood 
from one liver. 
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FIG. 2. — Section of male and female worms in copula in the vessels of a 
retrovesical Is-mphatic gland. The female on the left side ts cut tsnim and the 
male appears as if embracing two females. The veins mmam op^as if arteries. 
Notice deposition of pigment in all vessels to the point of occlusion. 



FIG. 3. — Deposition of eggs by B. hamauHum ip blood-vessels and 
their passage to exterior. 1» Aiitcrior sucker; 2, posterior sucker; 
vaginal orifice ; 4, uterus contained eggs* 



fig. 4. — ^Venule of submucosa of bladder, showing an ov-um just attached to endothelium 
by fibrin O, ^d another midway in endothelium (E). A third one (X) is on the point of lea\'ing 
the endothelium, lumen of vessel. Note that the ova are escaping sidewise, the spine 
plajang no part in the process. 

OGIER WARD: Some Surgical As^fccts of Urinary Dilharziasis. 
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omitted when the existence of the disease has been cstablislicd by the finding of ova 
in the urine, for it gives a rneasurc of the intensity of the infection, it mav reveal 
impoitant complications and it is a check on the.eflicacy of treatment. Of course 


when whole populations of adults and children arc adcctcd cystoscopy is' not practicable, 


, , . 11 «.,vi i.iiiiun„ii .lie ,uiucieu eysioscopy is not piacuLiiuic, 

out during this war it has been used to an extent never hitherto attempted, and with 
proved value in the treatment of native troops of East Africa. Ccrtainlv anv urologist 
practising in this- country should make use of it. 

1 1 .appearances in vesical hilharziasis . — The earliest abnormality seen in the 

pladder mucosa is the appearance of patches of congestion which occur most coninionly 
in the trigonal region, these, however, have no characteristics which, enable certain 
diagnosis to be made. Subsequent stages arc specific and arc particularly • well illus- 
tmted in a paper, "Cystoscopic Appearances of IJilharziasis of the Bladder”, by Naguib 
Makar, F.R C.S.Eng., Professor of Urology, Faculty of Medicine, Kasr-el-Aini "Hospital, 
^'^■Ti^ r selection of these are here reproduced with his kind permission (see colour plates). 

Ihe first of these stages is very typical. Bilharzial tubercles make their appearance. 
Each of these is about as large as is the tubercle due to Koeb’s bacillus, to which it 
bears some resemblance, that is to say about 'tbe size of a pin’s head. It is raised 
above the level of the mucosa and is surrounded by a narrow ring of congested vessels. 
It has a shining surface and a faintly yellow colour. As it grows and dies the shine 
diminishes, the yellow colour remains and is sometimes inten.sified, whilst the surround- 
mg hyperaem.ia becomes less or may disappear entirely. The bladder mucosa which 
lies around a collection of these tubercles is sometimes congested but maybe very little 
different from tbe normal. When an intense invasion by ova is in progress ver)' 
marked bullous oedema (fig. 22) is often produced. It is diflicult to say how much this 
is a mere reaction to the ova and their toxins, and how much it is due to venous 
blockage by the worms, but probably the former is the more important cause. 

Bilharzial nodules (fig. 11) are larger than tubercles, they arc m.ire prominent and 
greyer in colour, and arc more commonly met with in chronically infected bladders. 
The tubercles may also fuse and give rise to a membrane (fig. 12) which at first has 
an orange colour, but later becomes grey. The membrane is composed of blood, mucus, 
epithelial debris and ova. It is very adherent; if detached an erosion is exposed. An 
area so infected is surrounded by congestion. • 

These cystoscopic appearances arc very characteristic of the disease, and are unlikely 
to be missed by any experienced urologist, even if he has never before met with a 
case of vesical hilharziasis. . . 

Some of the later changes arc much more difficult to interpret. The examination of 
a patient with active and advanced lesions is also less easy and it is usually necessary 
that an anaesthetic be given and a flushing cysto.scopc employed. In mild and in chronic 
cases there is, however, one special detail well worthy of the urologist s attention. 
Sometimes all the fields inspected when looking through the cystoscope in a down- 
ward, or in cither lateral position, and the region of the bubble are found to be 
normal. If, however, by a very full depression of the eyepiece the anterior aspect 
of the bladder be examined, and particularly that pait of it which is about half-way 
between the bubble and the internal meatus, a solitary patch of mucosa affected with 
hilharziasis may be discovered. Sometimes tubercles are seen here, sometimes only 
congestion or sandy patches or granulations’. This we carnt for ourselves in Egypt 
where all our cases were Europcan.s, most of them laving been infected in South 
Africa or Rhodesia, patients who of cour.se reported for examination with symptoms 
of mild degree. In East Africa also when cystpscopmg otherwise healthy native 
troops who were suspected to have the disease we never omitted to examine this area 
in detail, that is to Ly the region of the bubble and the parts anterior to it. 

Bilharziasis of the bladder may develop m stat^^ 


The live ova from a tubercle or other *fiuir way 


A lie live ,uva iiuiii ,1 Luoeieit ^ ^ way 

through the ultimate mucosal covering and arc thus . ’ ” uiine, the tubercle 

. Q. ... . , , lonvpK no nerm.ancnt sr.-ir . . 


then dies a natural death and the healed area Icaics no perm.-ment sc.ar. Ahcrnativelv 


men uies a namiai ueam ,iim . - r — 

dead ova which have not been discharged may lema or a long time, 

but for iust how long I do not know (fig. 23). _ r„.,. 

Calcification of the bladder tissues around the o\a is a-] 


In Kasr-cl-Aini Ho.spitnl, Cairo. 


infected long-standing and untreated cases. i -\-ravs 

demonstrate calcification in 60% of bladders .-iffectcc ly '-Apn* i Vpin' . already 

been mentioned that the ova when alive arc belicic ^ ‘ ‘f sn 


‘o^ic sub.stnncc fi 

function of this being to cause di.ssohition of the -'''d thus the release 

of the ovum into the urine, and it seems very.probable hat it s h,, 

by prolonged action produces the intense .sclcrosi-s of t ie . . ‘ 1 ’5 ' “'‘hnatcly 

goes on to calcification, for it seems unlikely tliat the ova acting merely as foreig^ 

bodies could produce this result. 
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FIG. 2.— Section of male and female worms in copula in the vessels of a 
retrovesical Ij-mphauc gland. The female on the left side is cut wnce and the 
male appears as if embracing two females. The veins remain open as if arteries* 
Notice deposition of pigment in all vessels to the point of occlusion. 



FIG. 3.- — ^Deposition of eggs by B. heetitatobium in blood-vessels and 
their passage to exterior. 1, Anterior sucker; 2, posterior sucker; 
3, vaginal orifice j 4, uterus with cootamed eggs. 



u submucosa of bladder, sbovnag an ox’um fust attached to endothelium 

by fibnn O, another midway in endothelium (E). A third one CK) is on the point of lea%’in£? 
the endothehum. L, lumen of vessel. Note that tlic ova are escaping sidewise, the soinr 
playing no part in the process. iwcwtic, me spine 

R. OGIER IJ^ARD: Some Surgical Aspects of Urinary Bilharziasis. 
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FIG. 10. — Bilharzial granulations or FIG. II. — Bilharzial nodules. The 

tubercles. ureteric orifice is deformed ; the sur- 

rounding mucous membrane of the 
bladder is anrcmic and has a greyish- 
yeJIow’ colour. 



FIG. 12. — Bilharzial tubercles, some 
of them have fused to form bilharzial 
membrane which is surrounded by a 
hyperfemic zone. 


FIG. 13. — Right ureteric orifice wiiJi 
“ sandy patches ” above it and fused 
granules forming a membrane below. 



R. OGIER WARD: Sowe Surgiail Aspects of Uihuiry liilhiirzinsis. 
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FIG. 14. — To the left of the figure 
there is a bilharzial ulcer, exposed by 
the disappearance of a pre-existing 
membrane. Surrounding it arc bil- 
harzial tubercles. To the right an 
ulcer, well on the way to healing, can 
be seen in a saccule. 



FIG. IG. — On the left is a septic 
ulcer. On the right is a large sub- 
mucous mass covered with bilharzial 
tubercles. The rest of the vesical 
mucous membrane shows signs of in- 
fiammation. 



FIG. 15. — Submucous bilharzial mass 
covered with bilharzial tubercles. 


FIG. 17.— -Bilharzial papillotnata. 




W.TMCMTQH 


FIG. 23. — ^Bilharzial disease of the bladder one month after treatment with sodium 
antimony tartrate. The yellow nodules are the dead ova working their way through 
into the bladder cavity. They do not indicate active bilharzial disease. (From Brit. jf. 
Surg., 1934, 21 , 632, by permission of the publishers, Messrs. John Wright & Sons, Ltd.) 
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FIG. 10. — Bilharzial granulations or 
tubercles. 


FIG. U. — Bilharzial nodules. The 
ureteric orifice is deformed ; the sur- 
rounding mucous membrane of the 
bladder is anaimic and has a greyish- 
yellow colour. 




fig. 22.-Bilh=i7i<.l disease of die bladder beforeltreaunent (see Plate HI. fie. ii). 


R. OUIER U'ARD: Some Surgical Aspect, of Urinary liillmrzins.s. 


N. StrtkaJonky 


FIG. 19. — ^Isodular bilharzial cairinonia of the urinary* bladder. 

R. WARD: Some Surgicol Aspects of Urinary Bilharziasis. 
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FIG. 6 — (a) Ovum imbibing water. (4) Ovum swollen with water just before rupture of shell, (c) Miracidium leaving 
shell, (d) Miracidium after hatching. Ficcly swimming. 



FIG. 7 . — BuUtmis contortus (natural 
size). 


5.S. Secondary sporocysi 

\ .• ^ Germinal cell. 

\w 


iliHilfe-' 
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FIG. 8 — Primary 

rught'er s^oro.^tt;;''''*' (Ah- Morson. 19.7. 30, 

A* ()(rlER ]l'A/\P: Some Snri(ii/il Aspeeis «/ Urinary Billiarzia^ls. 


FIG. 20. — Bilharziasis of the urinarj* tract with forma 
tion of papillomata. 





N. Strtkalovsky 


FIG. 19. — ^Nodular bilharzial cardnoma of the urinary bladder. 

K. OGIER WARD: Some Surgical Aspects of Urinary Bilharziasis. 
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FIG. 21.— Oilcification in submucous layer of bladder wall. 
R. OGIER WARD: So7Jie Surgical Aspects of Urinary Bilharziasis. 
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One ItKal resiih of cakification is what is called sandy patches (fig. 13) in the mucosa. 
Nowadays this term is used to describe characteristic cystoscopic appc.irancc.s, areas 
looking like sand under water, produced, as pointed out by F. C. Madden, bv aggrega- 
tions of calcified old tubercles, the epithelium having degenerated. But the name 
' sandy patcli” is much older than the cysto.scopc, for Dr. Willmorc tells me that it was 
empioved to describe the grating felt when cutting through such areas with a knife, or 
the grittincss elicited with an urethral sound when moved against the trigone and the 
buadder base. In those early days, though not now, this was a justifiable method of 
diagnosis, particularly when following such instrumentation it was found that the ova 
could often be detected in the urine. 

The process of calcification alTccts chiefly the submucous layer of the bladder wall 
(fig. 21). It is by no means necessarily accompanied by secondary infection, and on 
cystoscopy in such cases I have often seen the blatlder to be clean. If so it is usually verv 
pale owing to sclerosis and diminution of the vessels. This calcification forms a barrier 
in which many ov.-i perish, and through which others cannot work their wav. But 
though it may break the life-cycle of the parasite, and though it may shield the patient 
from the pangs of bladder disease, it docs not mean that he is cured of his bilharziasis. 
For if the worms do not die their ova will still continue to attempt to reach the urinary 
channels, and so do still more damage to the deeper layers of the bladder and to 
neighbouring tissues. In such ca.scs either cystoscopy or X-ray should make a diagnosis 
certain, but urine CNamination will usti.ally fail, for even if the disease is still active and 
ova arc present they cannot necessarily force this barrier. Patients afflicted with the 
disease in this form often have only symptoms of limited vesical capacity. L. B. Gold- 
schmidt says that such bladders, even when some evidence of' calcification is found on 
X-ray, can often be successfully dilated under spinal an.-esthesia. Such treatment Would 
not, of course, he undertaken until antimony h.ad completed its curative effects. 

Another stage is the development of a bilharzi.il ulcer (fig. 14). .This may be clean 
and without sloughs. It is usually single, and Makar says that he has never seen this 
type of ulcer become malignant. More often secondary infection is co-cxistent, and in 
such cases an ulcer, also usually a solit.iry one, has a sloughing base and marked cystitis 
is present. 

Secondary infection is very common in Egypt, but is much less often met with in East 
Africa. In" its worst form it leads to a degree of cystitis more severe than in any other 
disease. The bladder becomes intensely contracted and filled with blood-stained, slough- 
ing, cedematous and shaggy masses of mucosa which resemble a secondarily infected 
carcinoma, from which it may be very difficult to distinguish. 

3Vhen large numbers of the’ ova collect in the submucous layer they may cause tumour- 
like bilharzial masses (figs. 15 and 16) to project into the bladder. These are composed 
of fibrous granulation tissue packed with eggs. Tubercles are often seen on the surface 
of these masses, from which ova are commonly shed in plent)’. Such masses are not 
neoplasms and must be distinguished from them. This condition can be cured by anti- 
bilharzial treatment. That the distinction is not always easy may be illustrated by a 
story of a urologist of this country who was about to perform partial cystectomy for 
carcinoma upon an Egyptian when a cable from relations in the patient’s home town 
requested examination of the urine for bilharzia. This A. H. Harkness was asked to 
undertake, he did so, found the ova, and later dispersed the tumour with antimony. 

Vesical papillomata (fig. 17) due to bilharzia are common iii Egypt. This is a true 
neoplastic condition and frequently malignant. In that country cancer of other organs 
is uncommon, and these growths are considered to be the result of the '‘toxins” of 
the ova. In two years at the Kasr-el-Aini Hospital out of 130 cases of carcinoma of 
the bladder 114 were of the papilliferous type, and the great majority of these were 
judged to be the result of billiarziai disease. Twenty-two occurred in patients under 
30 years, fifty-seven in patients between 30 and 40 years. One hundred 'and seventeen 
were males, thirteen were females. One hundred and ten occurred in field labourers 
Makar says, however, that bilharzi.il cancer is also not rare in the upper classes of 
Egypt. A bilharzial papilloma, unlike a granulomatous mass with which it sometimes 
may be confused, is of course not to be cured by medical treatment. These erowrhs 
do not have long fronds but are of firm consistency (fig. 18). Usually there .are only nvo 
commonest variety of bilharzial papilloma met with in Em-nt 
,s of bulbar form and dark red colour though in parts it has a greyish-white annp^rSSi 
due to septic necrosis and to phosphatic deposit in the growth. ' These erowfhe ^ 
)read and m rare casec involve the ereater oart of tl,e nKan >.t.j may 


spread ana >n rar^ cases involve the greater part of the bladder. Nodiilfr infii, ■ ^ 
carcinomata (fig. jp) common. In the series of one hundred ind rh' , 

ren vvere of this variety. This variety has the characteristicrwitrwhii n 
and follows the course common to all bladder cardnom.a of this type.* 



PLATE VI 

(/or acknoviUdgmcnts see text) 
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FIG. 5.— Bilharzial tubercle of the bladder wall with ova, some calcified, in the tissues. 
(After Ferguson.) 
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Radiography is a useful aid to diagnosis in this condition. X-rays of the pelvis may 
■show, as has been said, calcification throughout the wall of the bladder, often only as 
a fine line of opacitv (fig. 21), but this is not necessarily present. Calcification may also 
he seen in die lower ureters. Excretion X-ray urography, however, shows the lower parts of 
■the ureters to be dilated and the strictures to be cititcr at the entrance to the bladder, or 
one or two inches above that part. In later stages the ureters may be dilated throughout 
their lengths and hydronephrosis may be present, these are sometimes of severe degree. 
The best metltod of diagnosis when a'stricture is suspected is the passage of a bulb-ended 
iireteiic bougie, for this will prove conclusively its presence or its absence. 

Tre.vtment of Strictures Of the Ureter 

Dilatation of an established stricture of the ureter is best effected tlirough an instrument 
of the McCarthv pancndoscope type, using some form of stiff ureteric dilator. Such 
methods when possible are very effective, more so it seems to me than in any otlier types 
of ureteric strictures, and though the case requires further supervision the cure is often 
complete. L, B. Goldschmidt confirms this opinion and says that he has only thrice 
found it necessary to open die bladder in order to treat resistant .ctrictures. But such 
conditions do exist and will obviously occur most frequently in territories in which the' 
disease is speciallv prevalent, and when no bougie can be passed treatment is, of course, 
more difficult. lam indebted to Mr. H. Currie Brayshaw of Johannesburg for an account 
of the operative technique to be employed in certain selected cases: 

" In bad strictures one can occasionally do a meatotomy using a Collin's electrode, 
■but olten the strictures are higher up and one has to rely on dilatation. In these cases 
where even the finest filiform bougie cannot be passed, or where the ureteric orifice 
cannot he found despite indigo carmine, then open operation is resorted to. The ureters 
are exposed extraperitoneallv through a mid-line incision, and the bladder is also 
opened. The dilated urefer "is incised above the stricture and attempts are made to 
pass a filiform guide, and if successful a gum-elastic bougie is next passed. Then from 
the intravesical aspect an incision is made through the mucosa of the ureteric orifice 
on to the bougie, thus splitting the ureteric opening wide open. Larger bougies are 
then passed. A stitch is now put on either side through the cut made in the ureteric 
orifice. A small rubber tube (14 French catheter gauge) with numerous side holes is 
then passed up the ureter to the renal pelvis and a retaining stitch of catgut is inserted 
through the mucosa at the ureteric orifice, which also picks up the rubber tube. The 
extraperitoneal incision in the upper part of the ureter is stitched with continuous 
catgut, a de Pezzer tube inserted into the bladder, and this with the lower portions of 
the two in-eteric tubes is brought out through the abdominal wall. Drains of soft rubber 
are placed down to each ureter where they were incised and into the cave of Retzius. 
In cases where the filiform bougie cannot be passed through the stricture into the 
bladder, a 3/5 English metal bougie is passed down to the stricture, and where this is 
caused to project under the mucosa of the bladder an incision is made on to it and the 
bougie is then forced into the bladder. The remainder of the operation then follows, the 
course already described. If the strictures are several centimetres above the bladder, 
the ureter may have to be divided and transplanted into the bladder (using the cuff 
technique of Van der Veen)." 


Tre.\t.me.xt 


I do not propose to discuss tKe general treatment of urinarv bilharziasis, or of the 
later complications of the disease. Until treatment with antimony sodium tartrate was 
introduced by McDonagh (1912) and Christopherson in 1917 there was no known cure 
for the disease, and therefore no hope for the 90% of the fellahin who were infected. 
Filix mas ivas employed without effect except sometimes to cause blindness, for it often 
was used in conjunction with castor oil in which it is very soluble, and thus it produced 
a degeneration of the retinal vessels. Thymol was also tried but without availing any- 
thing. Bladder washes with solutions of quassia occasionally liberated worms, and some- 
times appeared to relieve symptoms. Surgical relief of urethral obstruction was often 
required, also operations for calculus, clot retention and severe degrees of contracted 
bladder. Frequently this «'as all that could be done for the patient. Dr. Willmore tells 
me that he has performed Cock’s perineal puncture in hundreds of cases,, the bladder 
being too contracted to admit of suprapubic approach. Since those days much has been 
done in Egypt to erne the disease, particularly by treating the school children, and 
many attempts have been made to eliminate it. Of the latter, the most important is the 
periodic closing of the irrigation canals, the mud is then dug out and allowed to 
on the banks under the sun, a process which kills the snails. 


Tartar emetic remains the best drug, despite some unpleasant effects experienced bv 
during the period of administration. The course should amount to a total 
intensive lest the parasites acquire a resistance to antimony, 
preparanons such as siibophenum, anthiomalinc and 
fouadin. These arc .administered intramuscularly, and .this is of great value in the 
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Amongst the primitive population of the Nile Delta these malignant growths often 
pioduce great extensions and also widespread metastases before the natient reaches the 
hospital, and in such cases the symptoms of pain, strangury, frequency and bleeding 
attain most severe degrees. Sarcoma is rare, hut Ferguson found six instances amongst 
two hundred and forty post-mortem cases of vesical hilharziasis. 


Uni.VAny Obstruction' and Fistui./i; 

In untreated cases the musculature of the bladder which is the sent of this disease tencl.s 
to he thickened, partly owing to hypertrophy and partly because of fibrosis by the 
additional development of prostatic and urethral obstruction, resulting from bilharzial 
changes in those tissues. Despite such obstruction the bladder in these cases often 
remains contracted, and if so this renders suprapubic cystotomy very difficult or impossible 
to perform. To-day the most advanced degrees of ob.struction arc probably less common 
in Egypt than they were in the days before antimony was used as- a cure. So also arc 
urinary fistulte which arc a direct result of the disease. These affect' all parts, but 
particularly the floor of the urethral bulb, and are often so numerous and extensive' 
that ivhen the male patient squats to micturate the perineal effect resembles the spraying 
from the .rose of a watering-can. These fistula; sometimes track widely. Wilhnore 
once saw one patient who could micturate only through an opening at antero-internal 
aspect of the knee. In 1901 Sandwith found that 14% of the bilharzia cases in the 
Cairo hospital suffered from fistula; of the bladder or urethra; Ova are often found in 
the fistulous tracks. 


Vesical calculi arc met with in hilharziasis and the ova have been in rare cases 
found within the stones, for example Goebel found certain ova in 8 out of 68 calculi. 
In 1901 Sandwith reported 14% of bilharzial cases at the Kasr-el-Aini had calculi, 
more recent report^ give a lower percentage.. These calculi appear to be composed of uric 
acid and oxalates, and arc formed upon debris. Phosphatic calculi arc very common 
when sepsis has become severe. Renal calculi are also m’et with, though, they, are 
very much less frequent. It is of interest tliat Elliot Smith, who with 'Wood-Joncs 
examined, or studied records of about 30,000 mummies, found only two examples of 
vesical calculus and three of renal calculi. This may be interpreted to mean that 
modern methods of irrigation in the Nile Delta have greatly increased the incidence 
of the- disease; I think a more probable though panial explanation is that only the bodies 
of the upper cla.sses were embalmed, and these pcrsonagc.s ran much less risk of infection 
than the labourers in the fields. Nevertheless the discrepancy is very remarkable. 
Shattock failed to find ova in two of these calculi despite laborious research. 

Death amongst the fellahin affected with this disease rvho have not been cffecthcly 
treated is due to extreme suffering resulting from bladders secondarily infected, to 
ura;mic sepsis, or to malignant disease. In East Africa such conditions are rarely 
met with, probably because the infection is much less severe- 


Obstruction of the Ureters 

Ureteric obstruction of moderate degree is often met ivith during the active stage 
of die disease. In such cases it will disappear when a course of treatment with 
antimony has had time to kill the worms and thus cause die acute reactn’e processes 
to resolve. As a result of this the usual symptoms of aching pain in the loin or 
colics are relieved. 


Chronic- ureteric stricture is a very important and frequently insidious result of 
hilharziasis and one which we must be prepared to diagnose and to treat. It affects the lower 
parts of the duct, for the upper portions lie in an area which is but rarely invaded by 
the worms. Most of the various pathological conditions which arise in the vesical mucosa 
mav also be met with in the ureters (fig. 20), but stenosis is die common complication 
and though it may sink into relative insignificance in the chnicii^l picture of .a native 
affected bv advanced urinary hilharziasis, yet in such patients death from infected bilateral 
hydronephrosis is common. These strictures, however, arc met widi in patients who 
appear at first sight to have recovered completely from the disease. I have had experience 
of a good many of such cases. The patient may have no bladder symptoms, he may or 
may not have 'suffered from renal colic, ova may not be found in he urine, and on 
cystoscopy there may be no active bilharzial lesions. Typically m such cases the vesical 
muco.sa IS undulv pale and very few vessels, sometimes none, arc to be seen, the surface 
mav be smooth 'or^it may be slightly roughened, fascicidations and sandy patches may 
be nre.sent. but oftim them are none. The ureteric orifices at this stage are often not 
fnfl^med but they are rigid and they look lifeless they are not reiracled and do not 
resemble the dark golf-hole ureter of renal tuberculosis. 
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The Medical Career of Jean-Paul Marat. 

By H. P. Bayox, M.D. 

The “Friend of the People” has been considered an eminent physician or a \ow-do\yn 
quack, according to whether the writer admires or condemns Marat’s political activities 
from 1790 to 1793; for it was only then that he became known as the “tiger that would 
have drunk the blood of his mother from the skull of his father”. Previous to these 
revolutionary years, Jean-Paul was a whole-hearted admirer of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1715-78) that is, a mild humanitarian — in theory. To obtain a complete picture, reference 
must be made to Marat’s works on heat, light and electricity, since he was a keen 
scientific experimenter during most of his life. 

Existing documentation provides a clear impression of- “Dr. Marat’s” qualifications 
and practice, so that his significance in relation to medical and scientific progress can 
be ascertained. 

Biocr,\phic,\l Notes 

His father, Giovanni Mara of Cagliari, Sardinia,, was an artist or designer and teacher 
of languages; he married Louise Cabrol of Geneva, the daughter of a wig-maker; these 
occupations explain some obscure periods in Marat’s life, for it has been suggested 
that at one time he taught “tambouring”, i.e. designs for embroidery', and that he had been 
a hairdresser. 

JeanTaul Marat was born at Boudry, Neuchatel, May' 24, 1743, and at the age of 
16 left home to become tutor to a family irt Bordeaux; it was probably then that he added 
a “t” to his name,, so as to Frenchify it. He left two years afterwards and it is un- 
certain what he did or how he lived till he came to London some time in 1766-67; for 
this we have evidence from Farington’s Diary — ^December 6, 1793 — where it is recorded 
that Marat lodged in St. Martin’s Lane and said that he was in England to complete 
his studies; that he was friendly with Antonio Pietro ’^ucchi (1726-95) — who later married 
Angelica Kauffmann — and borrowed £500 from him; medicsiUy cured and treated Joseph 
Bonpmi (1759-1808). WTiere Marat obtained his medical knowledge is unknown; it can 
be assumed that he was an autodidact by books. Farington mentioned that an apothecary 
told him that Marat did not conform to common usage in his prescriptions. 

. After five years residence in Great Britain his first work was published anonymously: 
An Essay on the Human Soul (1772), in this he quoted Albrecht von Haller (1708-77), 
whom he may have met and several other authorities that were dead — like Boerhaave 
(1668-1738), Theophile Bonet (1620-80). In this essay, Marat suggested that there w’ere 
seven senses; to the usual five he added hunger and thirst; he said that nerves carried 
ttvo fluids, one sensory and the other motor; his evidence was that W’hen a nert'e was 
tied, sensation and motility ceased: he placed the soul in the meningeal membranes. 
Modem concepts of the soul differ from those of his time, but it is known that by 
peeling off the pia mater the higher faculties of the brain may be impaired; this is, 
however, due to the resulting lesions to the small blood-vessels and the concurrent circu- 
latory disturbances. 

jit 1811 that Sir Charles Bell (1774-1842) separated the functions of the roots 
of the spinal nerves and even then, clearly visualizing the function of the anterior roots 
alone. He completed his discoveries later, recording them in his book on the nervous 
system m 1830; but meanwhile, in 1822, Francis Magendie (1785-1855) had published 
experimental proof of the separate different functions of the nerves. 

Xov. — ^Hisx. OF Med. 1. 
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treatment of the school children of the Delta. They obviously have advantages when 
large numbers of troops have to be treated but they are not considered to be so certainly 
curative as is antimony sodium tartrate. Antimony first sterilizes the generative apparatus ■ 
of the female worms and ultimately destroys tliem. It is not known just how certain is 
the effect upon those ova which have been de|>ositcd before treatment was begun. 

• only case of failharziasis in pre-war years was a young man, aged 20, who was 
mtected after spending just over one year in a place about 70 miles distant from 
bansDury, the capital of Southern Rhodesia. This is a country where bilharzia. is well 
known yet lus fever, hsematuria with the passage of clots of blood, and once an un- 
expiained attack of retention of urine for thirty-six hours, had remained undiagnosed. 
He came to see me when he returned to England. I sent his urine to Dr. Cuthbert 
7 a ^ found the ova. When 1 cystoscoped' him the appearances were typical 

(ngs. 22 and 23). He was treated toy Dr. J. B. Christopherson who cured him with 
tartar emetic. 

It will be agreed that we must keep our eyes open for occasional cases of this disease. Not 
only have officers and men of all three Services served in countries where this disease is 
endemic, but tliere also are to be remembered the children of those of our people who 
at all times follow their occupations in these territories. It is not only the unalluring 
channels of the Sweet Water Canal which harbour the disease. ■ 

A doctor friend of mine, who was brought up in Pietermaritzburg, Natal, tells me 
that he was educated there in a school of 600 boys, they all bathed in -the neighbouring 
fiver, and 70% of them had terminal hsematuria. He himself suffered from this ail 
the time he was a medical student and during the last war, with occasional attacks of 
renal colic, which were followed by the passage of a clot or a small oxalate stone. 
He was one of the first cases to be cured by Christopherson with antimony. 

^Sypb territories of the Union of South Africa, and East Africa are all places 
where the British race makes its home, and in all the disease may be acquired though 
the Highlands of Kenya are relatively immune. Therefore a history of service in any 
of tlicsc places may be important when bladder disease is being investigated. Urologists 
must, therefore, know how to diagnose die early stages of bilharziasis, whilst its later 
manifestations will remain chiefly a matter of general interest. Failure to demonstrate 
the ova in the urine, particularly in a solitary Specimen, does not exclude die disease. 
Cystoscopy takes a high place in diagnosis in every stage of the disease, and is of great 
irnportance in the control of treatment. Tlic insidious danger of ureteric obstruction 
occurring when, all signs of active parasitic infection have faded from the scene must not 
be forgotten. Moreover we must lie aware of the fact that the tvorms, when their norrnal 
vein paths are obstructed, may find their way to the seminal lesicles causing hsemospermia, 
also to the prostate (Goldschmidt has found ova in tissues remoyed by prostatic resection), 
vas, epididymis, testis and tunica vaginalis, and produce sclcro.sing or infiltrative changes 
in these organs. Finally wc must not forget that a patient who has become infected 
with B. hxmatobia may well have become invaded by B. mtiiisom at the same time. 
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and seemingly obtained considerable improvement. In the third patient ^larat mentioned 
"a scorbntic habit" which was cured by “anti-scorbutic Remedies” such as water-cresses, 
bitter plants, &c. In both tracts there is no lasting contribution to- the pathology or 
therapy of the diseases treated; it is quite believable that by persistent care and attention, ' 
Marat did obtain a definite measure of .success in these cases. What is most rcrnarkable 
is that no one would recognize in the obsequious, candid style of these communications, 
the hand of the bloodtliirstv Deputy, of I-o Montagne in the Convention of Paris. 

Phipson in 1924 ascertained tliat Marat was not a householder in Church Street, Soho; 
the prefaces of the two tracts having been dated from, there is no evidence whatever 
that Marat carried on a flourishing medical practice from that address, nor are the 
dates any proof that Marat was there at the time. 

It was' at this time that a remarkable incident occurred in Marat's life, no less than 
a theft from the Ashmolean ^luseum, Oxford, and his conviction to the hulks at 
Woolwich. All this has been denied by the majority of his biographers, but the clear 
endence available will be quoted elsewhere in the near future. 

WTiat is relevant to Marat's medical career is that in May 1777 he was in Paris and 
called to treat the Marquise de Laubespinc, who was suffering from phthisis, as a 
physician lately arrived from England. 

A few words may be said about Mme de Laubesp'mc, whose case is dekribed by 
Cabancs, “Marat Inconnu” Paris, in Chapter VIII entitled: Marat et les femmes; but here 
we prefer to examine her case as one of pulmonary tuberculosis. That she really suffered 
from the disease can be accepted; five years before she had developed a dry covtgh, shortly 
after a confinement; this may well have been the flaring-up of a cry-ptic infection following 
pregnancy — a not uncommon occurrence. Notwithstanding treatment, the disease pro- 
gressed, the patient lost weight, expectoration became purulent. When Marat under- 
took treatment, he prescribed an emulsion of almonds with salts of nitre, to which he 
added a secret remedy, which subsequent analysis showed to be an artificial mineral 
water, similar to that of Harrogate. Then followed laxatives in the shape of “Sets de 
policreste’’; further, quin'ine extracts and Peru balsam, together with fifty drops of 
ambergris in a cup of cow's milk every morning. Marat does not appear to have 
performed percussion or auscultation, though Leopold Auenbrugger’s (1722-1809) book 
Inventiim novum had appeared in 1761 and had been translated into French by Rosiere 
de la Chassagne in 1770. This useful diagnostic method had to be revived in 1808 bv 
Jean-Nicholas Corvisart (1755-1821). 

In any case in June and Julv of 1777 the Marquise was considered to be cured; 
four years aftenvards she was still alive, but her subsequent life-history is unknown; 
her sudden improvement may well have been due to one of those remissions wdth 
temporary relief that occur in tuberculosis of the lungs. VTiatever the explanation mav 
have been, Marat’s success was skilfully advertised in the Gazette de Sante in an article, 
by the Abbe Filassier [ ? Jacques Joseph Fillassier (1745-99) author and great admirer 
of Rousseau]. Unfavourable critics also wrote to the Gazette and the Marquis de 
Laubespine replied, defending Marat, who also took part in the debate in December 1 777, 

It was Mme de Laubespine who recommended Marat to the Comte d'Artois, who 
then appointed Jean-Paul Marat, “a Doctor of medicine of several faculties in England” 
as Medecin dii Corps des Gardes with a brevet dated June 24, 1777 — which' Cabanes 
reproduced in facsim'de — pp. 104-5. 


In consequence of all this. Marat was approached by several patients and entered 
into correspondence with others outside Paris; soon after Marat was living in an elegant 
apartment in the Faubourg St. Germain; his practice may well have heen extensive 
and lucrative. How long this prosperity lasted can be approximately ascertained, be- 
cause by 1783 he was trying very hard to obtain the position as head of a newly 
formed academy in Madrid and showed a great interest in all things Spanish. He said 
that his practice had suffered as the result of professional jealousy and slanders — that 
medicine gave him no satisfaction, when compared with the pursuit of scientific aims. 
He was not accepted for this post, because some French Academicians spoke and wrote 
against him; this is quite believable. 

N«t year Marat's last medical writing was published: Memoire stir Velectriciti 
medicate. Couronne le 6. Aout 1783, par VAcademie Royale des Sciences, Belles Lettres 
iy Arts de Rotten (Paris, 1784), Jorry, This is probably the best piece of work Marat 
urn, It IS mainly concerned with contesting the effects of electricity on various diseases; 
on p z he inentioned: “. . . des pretendus miracles operes par 'les mains des Pivati 
wboVjr V des Bianchi, &c.” Much is also said about Abbe Bertholon' 

ho h^ stated that fever was due to an excess of electricity in the blood Tlris wa< 

et de maladie. Oitvrage couronne par V Academic de Lyon. Two vols. (Paris 
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Most biographies of iMnrat— and there are many— mention that he sent one of his 
works to Professor Collignon of Cambridge, wlio wrote praising tlie book. I have traced 
Charies Collignon (1 /25-8o), M.D., F.R.S., professor of anatomy, author of: An Enquiry 
into the Stntcture of the Human Body Relative to its Supposed Influence on the Morals 
of Mankind (Cambridge, Second Edition, J 764-65), Bentham. Medicina Politica or 
Reflections on the Art ,of Physic as Inseparably Connected with the Prosperity of a Stale 
(Cambridge, 1765), Bentham. ^ ' 

Collignon wrote to Marat on May 1, 1773, a somewhat thin-lipped acknowicdgnient 
Essay on the Human Soul which Marat translated and added to- his letter to 
^ an 1783, It should he noted that Vellay (1908), 

P' gives the reference of Collignon to a “somewhat lively description” as occurring on 
page 85/~it obviously should be page, 257, Vol. 1 of the Essay. 

In' Vellay (1908), p. 12, there is the translation of a letter of Marat to a Mr. William 
Daly, dated from Paris, “December” no year. From the fact that Marat begged to be 
e.\cu.sed for his faulty Engli.sh it can be surmised that it was written in the, first years 
of his^ residence in Great Britain. In it, Marat said that his heart was "as tender as. 
yours ; then explained why he anatomized animals for medical and surgical purposes; 
that he foresaw the time ivhen experiments on animals would be as universally adopted 
in France as in England; that he could obtain many cadavers and announced the early 
appearance next year of his work. He invited Mr. Daly to come and study with him in 
Paris. At this time (? 1770) it is more than probable that he tried to obtain the 
acquaintance of John (1728-93) or William Hunter (1718-83) who in 1768 had built the 
Museum in Great Windmill Street. 

So far there is no evidence that Marat was established as a regular medical practitioner in , 
London, but it can be accepted that he practised human and veterinary medicine in 
Newcastle some time between 1772 and 1774. 

The same year Marat went to Holland' and, on his way back, stayed in Edinburgh 
during June and- August 1775; it was then that he obtained the degree of M.D. frpni 
the University of Sr. Andreus on the strength of being an Artiinn magisler — which 
seems to have been a bit of wishful thinking; it was qf thi.'! University that Dr. Samuel 
Johnson remarked that it had bccorhe wealthy by degrees. 

Then Marat’s first medical tract made its appearance : An Essay on Gleets. The Defects 
of the Actual Method of Treating Those Complaints of the Urethra are Pointed Out, and 
an Effectual Way of Curing Them Indicated (London; printed for W. Nicoll — ^no date). 
This was dedicated from Church Street, Soho, November 21, 1775, to the Worshipful 
Company of Surgeons in London. The two known copies are in the Library of the 
Wellcome Research Institution, London. In a footnote on the first p-ige, Marat stated that if 
his essay should meet with approbation, he would offer to die public a new method or 
radically curing gonorrhoea in a .short time! . , . i. ‘ i 

In the text Marat described the treatment’ of three casw of chronic urethrins oy 
means of suitable bougies, a method introduced by the Frenchman Jacques Daran 
(1701-84); one of Marat’s patients had been unsuccessfully treated by Daran. Marat s 
treatment consisted in employing different bougies according to the stage of the in- 
fection; this seems to be an improvement on Daran s method. 

The next tract was; An Enquiry into the Nature, Cause and Cure of a Stngulqi 
Disease of the Eyes, Hitherto Unknown, and Yet Common, Produced by the Use of 
Certain Mercurial Preparations (London; printed for W. Nicoll no date). ^ Tins lyas 
addressed to the Royal Societv, from Church Street, Soho, January I, 7/6; but its 
Library does not possess a copy. The only known exemplar is in the Royal Society of 
Medicine, London; it was discovered by the late Sir John Macalistcr (1856-1925) in a 

bundle of tracts forgotten in a basement. r ■ r, ■ e , 

In the text Marat described the treatment of three cases of inflammation of the eyes, 
in patients having undergone mercurial treatment and said that the condition Ipd 
been confused with gutia serena, a term which implied failing eyesight or appro.aching 
blindness, in contrast to gutia opaca, or cataract ivith blurred vision; a medical wit said 
that gutia sereua was the ailment when neither physical! nOr patient could see clearly. 

In Marat’s case this diagnosis had been made by “a Fryar of some repute for /u.nng 
Diseases of the Eyes”. The connexion between mercurial treatment and this ophthalmia 
cannot be established and Marat’s description of the 

recognize more than the swelling of the ocular muscles, n i- i *1 

curvature of the lens— thus involving lack of accommodation. Marat did not knoa 
this function of the lens, though it had been mentioned m Descartes Dioptnea (163 1 ) 
but even Thomas Young (1773-1829) in 1792 did not give a complete description of 

the mechanism of accommodation. uirU 

In these cases Marat employed electric sparks to the temples, together uitJi laxatnes 
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and seemingly obtained considerable improvement. In the third patient Marat mentioned 
"a scorbutic habit" which was cured by "anti-scorbutic Remedies” such as waicr-cresscs, 
bitter plants, &c. In both tracts there is no lasting contribution to* the pathology or 
therapy of the diseases treated; it is quite believable that by persistent care and attention, 
Marat did obtain a definite measure of success in these cases. What is most rcrnarkable 
is that no one would recognize in the obsequious, candid style of these communications, 
the hand of the bloodthirsty Deputy of La Montagne in the Convention of Paris. 

Phipson in 1924 ascertained tliat Marat was not a householder in Church Street, Soho; 
the prefaces of the two tracts having been dated from there is no evidence whatever 
that Marat carried on a flourishing medical practice from that address, nor are the 
dates any proof that Marat was there at the time. 

It was at this time that a remarkable incident occurred in Marat’s life, no less than 
a theft from the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and his conviction to the hulks at 
Woolwich. All this has been denied by the majority of his biographers, but the clear 
evidence available will be quoted elsewhere in the near future. 

What is relevant to Marat’s medical career is that in May 1777 he was in Paris and 
called to treat the Marquise de Laubespine, who was suffering from phthisis, as a 
physician talely arrived from England. 

A few words may be said about Mmc de Laubespine, whose case is described by 
Cahanes, “Marat Inconnu” Paris, in Chapter VIIl entitled; Marat et les femmes; but here 
we prefer to examine her case as one of pulmonary tuberculosis. That she really suffered 
from the disease can be accepted; five years before she had developed a dry cough, shortly 
after a confinement; this may well have been the flaring-up of a cryptic infection following 
pregnancy — a not uncommon occurrence. Notwithstanding treatment, the disease pro- 
gressed, the patient lost weight, expectoration became purulent. When Marat under- 
took treatment, he prescribed an emulsion of almonds with salts of nitre, to which he 
added a secret remedy, which subsequent analysis showed to be an artificial mineral 
water, similar to that of Harrogate. Then followed laxatives in the shape of "Sets de 
poUcreste”; funher, quinine extracts and Peru balsam, together with fifty drops of 
ambergris in a cup of cow’s milk every morning. Marat docs not appear to have 
performed percussion or auscultation, though Leopold Auenbrugger’s (1722-1809) book 
hiiienium novum had appeared in 1761 and had been translated into French by Rosiere 
de la Oiassagnc in 1770. This useful diagnostic method had to be revived in’ 1808 bv 
Jean-Nicholas Corvisart {1755-1821). 

In any case in June and July of 1777 the Marquise was considered to be cured; 
four years afterwards she was still alive, but her subsequent life-history is unknown; 
her sudden improvement may well have been due to one of those remissions with 
temporary relief that occur in tuberculosis of the lungs. Whatever the explanation may 
have been, Marat’s success was skilfully advertised in the Gazette de Sante in an article 
by the Abbe Filassier [ ? Jacques Joseph Fillassier (1745-99) author and great admirer 
Unfavourable critics also wrote to the Gazette and the Marquis de 
Laubespine replied, defending Marat, who also took part in the debate in December 1 777. 

It was Mme de Laubespine who recommended Marat to the Comte d’ Artois, who 
J^^n-Paul Marat, “a Doctor of medicine of several faculties in England” 
as Medecin du Corps des Gardes with a brevet dated June 24, 1777 — which Cabanes 
reproduced in facsimile— pp. 104-5. 

In consequence of all this, Marat was approached by several patients and entered 
into correspondence with others outside Paris; soon after Marat was living in an elegant 
apartment in the Faubourg St. Germain; his practice may well have been extensive 
and lucrative. How long this prosperity lasted can be approximately ascertained, be- 
cause by 1783 he was trying very hard to obtain the position as head of a newlv 
lorm^ academy in Madrid and showed a great interest in all things Spanish. He said 
that his practice had suffered as the result of professional jealousy and slanders — that 
medicine gave him no satisfaction, when compared with the pursuit of scientific aims, 
ric was not accepted for this post, because some French Academicians spoke and wrote 
against him; this is quite believable. 

Next 
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1/86), Cioulbois. Bcrtholon was a friend of Fi'anklin and member of numerous' 
acadernies; all the same, his medical observations are obviously superficial; moreover 

t th 2 ^rcventing earthquakes by planting deep lightning conductors into the 

Garrison (1929), p. 327, said that electro-physiology had its origin in the epoch- 
making experiments, on muscle-nerve preparations summarized by Luigi Galvani (1737- 
98) in: De viribiis electricitatis in motu mtisciilari (Modena, 1792). John Hunter had 
studied animal electricity in the torjtedo fish (1773),' which had been used in therapy by 
the Romans; Caldani had already experimented on electrical stimulation of the cerebral 
cortex (1784), but Galvani’s discovery, of the properties of excised tissues is the starting 
point of modern work. On the next page Garrison wrote: “Meanwhile Benjamin 
Franklin (1706-90), Kratzenstein (1745), SebaefTer (1752), G. F. Roesslcr (electric bath, 
1768), Mauduyt (1777), William Henly (1779), and many others were already utilizing 
electricity in the treatment of disease. Static machines were installed in the Middlesex 
Hos^ntal in 1767, &c.” It is therefore quite cv'ident that Marat did not introduce 
therapeutic electricity, but rather denied ihe claims being made by otlicrs, though he 
reported employing electrical sparking with success in his tract on "Eyes”. In this 
memoire. Marat mentioned that in 1782 he had noted a slight improvement in the 
chilblains of three boys treated with electric sparks. He also referred to experiments 
on animals performed in October 1 78 1 and Alarch 1782. His conclusion was that 
treatment by electrical sparks or friction was useless in many diseases and in some — 
such as cancer or epilepsy — might even be harmful, if too violent. 

Marat was dealing with a subject that was in its earliest stages and it is difiicult to 
understiind Cabanes (1911) who suggested that Afarat had foreseen the use of X-rays. 
Such fantastic assertions arc quite common in biographies of Marat. 

Early in 1784 the appointment with the Count of Artois was ended, though- as the 
result of an oversight, Marat’s name continued to appear in the hdusehold list till his 
successor. Dr. Enguehard of Adontpcllicr, entered the post on 'April 23, 1786. 

This position was both lucrative and dignified; oiic of the physicians in the same 
household was Felix Vicq d’Azyr (1748-94) a renowned comparative anatomist. There 
was a separate veterinarian, for the stables. 

Once more it becomes difficult to follow Marat’s movements or ascertain his means of 
livelihood; it has been suggested that he returned to England, opened a bookshop in 
Bristol and failed, being then imprisoned for debt in- the name of Maratt Amiatt; if 
so he was released in December 1787 and in January 1788 was again in Paris. The 
evidence for the Bristol incident is contradictory but ih 17b8 the last scientific work 
of Marat was printed. 

A few words will suilicc for Marat’s investigations of the phenomena of ncivou.s 
impulses, light, fire, electricity. It has been seen that he propounded that nerves acted 
through a fluid with dual properties; later on he became obsessed with the theory that 
fire was a fluid and proved it by means of the so-called solar micro-scoije oi lenses 
combined with a camera obsciira; the appearance of hot gases was so similar to that 
of flowing liquids; even Plilogiston was also a fluid! He then attacked Newton in relation ^ 
to his observations on light; Marat held there were only three primary colours red, 
blue, yellow. Electricity was also a fluid: lightning conductors were useless— here he 
fell foul of Benjamin Franklin. Marat accused Lavoisier of plagiary m relation to 
Cavendish: some of Marat’s admirers have written that he attacked Lavoisier as a Fenmer 
general, not as a scientist; this is an absurd misstatement; one need only read; Lps 
charlatans modernes (1791). Imprimerie Marat. i ,i 

Not all contemporary notabilities ignored or opposed Marat— Lamarck and Goethe 

^“Frol^’junrHSp’Cuids, Marat’s activities are relatively well documented; Carlyle 
was wrong in saying that Marat took part in the attack on the Bastille. Marat soon 
developed into a fervid revolutionary journalist, voicing h.s bloodth.rs y demands in the 
columns of L’Ami du people; his medical and scientific interests faded away though he 
found time to print and publish in his press: Les Charlatans uiod^iies (1/9) in which 
he expressed, in no measured terms, his rage against various members of the French 

^AfrCo'o^ S Mon/V/nLl' a journalist. Marat became influential in 

revolutionil^^ circles; with the help of Simonne Evrard he was able to issue his paper 

"On'tly ‘II ’',™“,rc„™i,''yoSg — f™, Cao„ Ch=„lo..c C„,d,y 

ob.dinid In iA.orvio',, heL,. 1n,»,a»od i- hi. IaTiS' kS.';' 

(r ’sr „„„,d 

the same week. 
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Sedion of the History of 3Ie(Ucine 


Cesarc Lombroso (1835-1909) examined her skull and found it exhibiting all the 
characters of the prostitute-criminal type. It is not easy to be serious about many of 
Professor Lombroso’s pronouncements, because he would have detected the same features 
in a turnip grown in a field belonging to Madame du Barry. 

The Diagnosis or Marai’s Dekmatopathia 
Since 1790 — approximately — Marat had suffered from a chronic skin ailment which 
he said had been contracted whilst hiding underground in cellars and sewers; it was 
located in the groin and scrotum and was characterized by an intolerable itching, which 
in an irritable individual like Marat, would give rise to rabid scratching with dirts' nails 
— so, that the ailment would become worse and worse; the only relief he could find was 
by prolonged bathing. Cabanes (1911) concluded that it was eczema: Clifford Bax (1901) 
p! 131 called it pruritus, which can he surmised to mean Pruritus senilis; this occurs as 
the outcome of drying of the skin in old age, but since Marat was assassinated at the 
age of 50, the diagnosis does not seem applicable. Sir Graham Little suggested that it 
might.have been Deriuntitis herpetifonuis, a chronic and" troublesome skin disease which 
resists most forms of treatment. Eczema would be aggravated by prolonged immersion 
and the instances of D. herpetiformis I have seen were not localized like Marat’s affection. 

One of the latest authors to discuss Marat’s skin disease is G.-S. Juskidwenski — Jean 
Paul Marat. Le Medicin, le Savant, le Philosophe, le Journaliste, le Revolutionnaire 
(Bordeaux, 193.3). This is a graduation thesis and presents the merits and defects of 
such lucubrations. Juskiewenski suggests that Marat suffered from diabetes; it may be, 
but we have no means of deciding. The skin ailment is discussed and the learned 
opinion of a Professor of Dermatology is quoted; he concludes in a manner that recalls 
the judgment of Dr. Rondibilis. It seems to me that chronic scabies will fit origin, 
symptoms and localization; the intolerable itching of scabies -would be alienated by bath- 
ing. It might be objected that scabies or “La gale” was well known at the time and 
treatment by sulphur or mercurial ointment accepted as effective. Sdll, Marat might well 
have failed in diagnosing the infestation and would not have consulted others; for at the 
end of the eighteenth century Acarus scabiei was not recognized as the cause of itch, 
though its parasitic nature had been described by Giovan Cosimo Bonomi (1663-96) and 
Diacinto Cestoni (1637-1718) in a letter to Francesco Redi; this was published in 1687, 
but remained unnoticed in medical circles, till 1837 when the Corsican physician, Simone 
Francesco Renucci demonstrated the mite in the Hopital St. Louis, Paris. Even to-day 
the diagnosis is not always easy, as the result of scratch effects and for the same reason, 
at times, treatment is not effective During the last war and this, I have seen in women 
and children instances of scabies which were not recognized under ordinary circumstances. 

No doubt the skin disease influenced Marat’s temperament and would account for 
some of his violence. 


Marat’s Necropsy by J.-F. Louis Desciiamps (1824) 

It can be mentioned that in a letter to an unknown correspondent (ref. Vellay, 1908, 
, p. 8) Marat refused a request to perform a necropsy; he suggested instead the name of 
M. Boyer, a surgeon who lived two doors away. Rue de Bourgogne. The letter began; 
Ma sensibilitc, man cher Comte, iie me pennettant d’assister a I’ouvertiire du corps 
d’un ami .... 

Marat’s body was examined anatomically the day after death by the surgeon-in-chief 
of the Hopital de I’Unite, ci-devant bharitc. Cabanes (1911) quoted the full 
protocol, from which can be gathered that Charlotte Corday’s knife had penetrated the 
space between the first and second right ribs, transfixed the lung, gone through the 
aorta and entered the left auricle. It is noteworthy that the whole surface of the right 
lung was found adherent to the pleura; so that at some time, Marat must have suffered 
from pleurisy. This was probably about 1788-89 when Marat made his will, because 
he was seriously ill. 

When Corday killed Marat he was an ailing man; even so, had he survived, it is 
more than probable that he would have gone to the guillotine, like Robespierre St 
Just, Couthon, Hebert. 

Marat was small, about five feet in height, ugly, not an impressive orator; his French 
pronunciation was not considered perfect; this is strange, because Neuchatel is one of 
the places where good French is spoken. Many pictures of Marat are known, but only 
three or four can rank as accurate portraits. 


Was Marat Reilly a Paranoiac? 

Those who believe that Marat was a madman are considering the last three or four 
years of his life, when many of his utterances were those of a homicidal maniac- it is 
• Iso mentioned, more than once, that he suggested that if he were placed at the’ head 
Nov. — Hist, of Med. 2 
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of affairs, all would be well; that he wished to become legislative and milit.^rv dictator. 
A psychiatric diagnosis should be exact in the description of clinical, pathognomonic 
symptoms and take into consideration antecedents and previous behaviour of' the patient. 
Here it can be .said that the lives of ftether and mother, brothers and sisters of Marat 
have been followed and no insanity was obvious in any of them. One brother, Henri 
Mtira, went to Russia and became a teacher in the Imperial Military Acadeniv, under 
the name of Chevalier de Boudry. 

Charles W. Burr — Professor of Mental Diseases, University of Pcnnsvlvania— in: ]. 
P. Marat, Physician, Revolutionist, Paranoiac, Ann.' Med. History, 1919, 2 , 248-61, justi- 
fied his diagnosis thus; 

“He belongs then among the insane, and is an example of paranoia of the political- 
type. He presents the cardinal symptoms of paranoia, intense egoism, delusions of 
persecution, and an angry grandiosity. He has a common secondary symptom, viz., un- 
limited verbosity, the matter of his speeches being always -the same, the wickedness of 
his persecutors, his own virtue, wisdom, and unselfishness. He had the paranoiac’s 
intensity of manner in speaking, and the tremendous verbal diarrhoea which deceives 
the common man, who, overwhelmed by the cataract of talk, goes home feeling that the 
orator must be a profound thinker because he talks so well. His moral code was wrong, 
and yet like all paranoiacs he regarded himself as virtuous.” 

This discernment is thoroughly 'supported, but to my way of thinking, ‘‘mad’’ to a 
medical mind must mean “ccrtiiiably insane”. It is true that Marat fulfilled one of 
the conditions for certification; he was a danger to his surroundings, for he could 
inflame the base passions of the populace so that they rcsortpd to bloodshed and 
plunder. But it should not be forgotten that until he became cognizant of his power 
of swaying the mob, he behaved sanely, even if somewhat morbidly. 

His egotism was not greater than that noticeable in tbc autobiographies of Benvenuto 
Cellini or Giacomo Casanova — to mention the first two names I can recall. His “dc- 
lusions of persecution” — as Burr calls them — ^though exaggerated, were not figments^ of 
a diseased imagination; when Mgrat accu.scd Frederick, Lord North (1733-92) of having 
attempted to suppress “The Chains of Slavery” it suited the Deputy of La Montague 
to paint a dark picture of the machinations of a mouthpiece of King George III. Marat 
often offended those with whom he di.scu.s.sed scientific matters and they retorted by 
calling him a charlatan. In the Revolution, his enemies would have gladly taken his 
life, indeed diey got it. His angry grandiosity — his violent \’crbosity — were they really 
exceptional or abnormal at the time? The life and behaviour of Robespierre, St. Just, 
Couthon, Hebert did nof difler appreciably from that of L’Atni dn Peiiple. Like them, 
Marat developed into a sanguinary maniac when he found that by yelling: L,cs aristas d 
la lanlernei brought him the applause of crowds. 


CoNci.uDiNG Remarks 

Carlyle in his French Revolution, Vol. II, wrote: “Prince d Artois has zcithal the 
strangest horse-leech, a niooustruch’, much enduring individual. It has been seen that 
Marat obtained a medical degree, practi.scd mainly human medicine and as to being moon- 
struck or a lunatic — that is a matter of opinion. Marat was not a whole-hearted incdica 
practitioner; be found it a convenient manner for earning a living and to pay for foe 
printing of his philosophical works; but when- his piacticc failed in being icnuinciatnc 
he preferred to revert to his researches on light, fire and clcctiicity. It is cMclcnt that 
he was moderatch — quite moderately— successful as a medical practnioner during two 
or three years in' London and Edinburgh— approximately during 1/74-75; the vague 
address “Church Street, Soho” has no real meaning. Had bis practice been 
lucrative then he would not liavc settled in Paris— for his apjiomtmcnt ivith the t^mte 
d’ Artois was due to Mine dc Laubcspinc’s influence. He wa.s very .successful in Pans, 
1777 to 1780-81 when it was ascertained that he lived in wcll-furnishcd apartments in 
the Rue Bourgogne, Fauboiug St. Germain. Eventually his practice declined, as the 
result of inofcssional jealousy and opjrosition: he soon had to live pemirunisjy and may 
well have resorted to different means to make ends meet. Marat s nrcscnptions can be 
compared with those of other physicians of Ins time; thev show him to have been a 
“simnlicist”, that is, he relied on relatively .simple suhstances for the purpo.se of treatment. 
His .Micccss ivith Mme de Laubespine is explainable by the fact that instead of employ- 
ing antimony, bleeding, &c. his expectant treaunciu gave the f/.s ,ncd,catr,x naturre a 

chance to im'provc the health of the patient. 1 • , • , 

Thus an examination of Marat’s medical career allows the conclusion th.-it nmher 
in his methods, outlook or recorded documents, could be lie considered a quack . Tliesc 
abounded in London and Paris at the time; Chevaher laylor with Ins florid orations, 
Tamc-s Graham and the “Celestial Bed”, Mc.smer playing on his harnmiuk.;, the two 
Whitworth Farriers, with their “drops” and “red bott e.s’ of medicine. Dr. Myersbach. 
foe urine-caster and many others besides: all the.se bebajed quite differently from Di. 
Marat, whose medical practice seems to have followed orthodox pa is. 
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International Biological Standards : Prospect and Retrospect 
Bj' Sir pERCHEtL HitRTi.EV, C.B.E.. M.C., D.Sc,. F.R.S. 

Director of Biological Standards, Medical Research Council 
Summary 

Walter Ernest Dixox was one of the first to advocate the biological standardization of 
drugs: he was interested in the work of the Health Organization of ihe League of Nations, 
served on its committees and gave to it freely of his time and advice. The lecture records 
some of the advances made, chiefly since Dixon’s death in 1931. in some of the fields 
in which he himself had been interested and active. 

The need Jor biological standards and units, early e.xamples of their use, the fundamental 
concepts and principles introduced by Ehrlich, the effect of the First \Vorld War, the 
pioneer Avork of Madsen and Dale leading to the birth ■of the international idea, are 
described. Subsequent developments and application to a wide range of biological 
products, and the means adopted for bringing standards and units into use on the widest 
international scale are described, and the effect on research, clinical medicine, large scale 
manufacture and public health administration are outlined. The establishment of an 
international standard and unit for penicillin is dealt with in some detail, the measures 
taken for replenishing the stocks and preparing replacement standards are described, and 
the directions and applications in which future developments may be expected to occur 
are indicated. 

To-day we honour the memory of Walter Ernest Dixon., who died fourteen years ago 
at the age of 60. His friends will recall his charm, his kindly friendliness, and his 
humour; and to them and to a tvider circle he is remembered as a man of wide scientific 
outlook, interested throughout his life in many of the topics and biological materials 
we shall discuss to-day, in endocrinology and very specially in the drugs of addiction; 
and his sertfices to pharmacology, which have had such an import.int influence on the 
progress of the science in England, are remembered with gratitude and appreciation. He 
was one of the earliest advocates of the biological standardization of drugs and his 
advice tvas frequently sought by the Health Organization of the League of 
Nations and he served on several of its committees. It is fitting, therefore, that we 
should review* the progress made, in the period between the two w'orld wars, in some of those 
fields of scientific activity in which Dixon himself was interested and in which he played 
a part. 

There are a number of substances in common use in medicine the activity of which 
cannot he estimated by the usual chemical or physical means and for which, accordingly, 
other methods have had to be devised for the determination of their potency. Maiiv 
of the more important of these are shoAvn in the table. They are mainly of biological 
origin and, AA’hen first introduced to the laboratory tvorker or the doctor, they were 
crude products, mixed up with other substances of equal or greater complexity, devoid 
of characteristic chemical or physical properties by which they might be identified or 
characterized and, perhaps, assayed. The usual basis of dosage, bv weight or volume, is 
clearly inapplicable to substances such as these and yet, in the case of manv of them, 
it is obviously very important that the quantity being administered should be known 
and capable of bein'g adjusted to the needs of the individual patient. The solution to 
this problem which science has devised is to define their potency in units of biological 
activity and it is one of the practical aims of biological standardization to provide, fov 
the use of the doctor and the research worker, preparations of which the potency has been 
accurately detemined and expressed in a common system of unit notation 'and com 
pletely accepted. ' , 

' Nov. — ^E. xper. Med. 1 
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INTERNATIONAL BIOLOGICAL STANDARDS. 


Standard preparation 
Diphtheria antitoxin > 

Tetanus antitoxin 
Antidysentery serum (Shiga) ' 
Staphylococcus antitoxin 
Antipneumococcus serum (Type 1) 
Antipneumococcus serum (Type 2) 

Gas gangrene antitoxin (perfringens) 

Gas gangi'ene antitoxin (Vibrion Septiquc) 
Gas gangrene antitoxin (oedcmatiens) 

Gas gangrene antitoxin (histolyticus) 

Gas gangrene antitoxin (sordelli) 

Old tuberculin 

Diphtheria antitoxin for the flocculation test 


First 

adopted 


International International 
unit distributing 

uig. centre 


1022 
1928 
1028 
1034 
» 1934 
1934 
1931 
1034 

1034 

1035 
1030 


0'0(J28 

0*1547 

0*0500 

0*5000 

0*0880 

0*0894 

0*2000 

0*2377 

0*2031 

0*3575 

0*1334 


State Scrum 
Institute, 
Copenhagen 


1931 

1935 


Vitamin A (mixed carotenes) 

(pure ^g-carotene) 

Vitamin Bi (adsorption product) 
w. . ^ synthetic vitamin B.) 

Vitamin G (/-ascorbic acid) 

Vitamin D (irradiated ergosterol soln.) 

, (calciferol) 

Vitamin E (a-tocopheryl acetate) 

1931 
1934 
1931 
1938 
1034 
1031 
1034 
‘ 1941 

0*001 

0*0009 

10*0 

0*003 

0*05 

1*0 

0*000025 

1*0 

Arsphenamine 

Ncoarsphenamine 

Sulpharsphcnaminc 

1025 

1025 

1925 

— 

Insulin (crude dry hydrochloride) 

. (pure crystalline) 

Pituitary (posterior lobe) powder 

1025 

1035 

1925 

0*125 

0*0455 

0*5 

Digitalis 

Ouabain 

1925 

1928 

80*0 

CEstrus-producing hormones : 

(1) Oestrone 

(2) CEstradiol monobenzoate 

Androsterone (for male hormone) 

Corpus luteum hormone (progesterone) 
Chorionic gonadotrophin 

Serum gonadotrophin 

Thyrotrophin 

Prolactin (galactin or mammotrophin) 

1932 

1035 

1035 

1035 

1938 

1038 

1038 

1938 

0*0001 

0*0001 

0*1 

1*0 

0*1 

0*25 

0*1 

Heparin 

1942 

0*0077 

Penicillin 

1944 

0-0000 


] 


National 

Institute 

for 

Medical* 

Research, 

Hampstead, 

London 


Even in their crtide.st form these substances e.xhibit specific biological properties, often 
unique and quite characteristic, which can be demonstrated by means of animals; and it 
is these characteristic biological reactions which man has e.Nploited and applied and made 
to serve as a basis for the determination of their potency. Thus, given two samples of 
one of these substances, then their relative potency can be estimated by determining 
how much of each is required to produce the .same biological effect; or, if one of these 
two is taken as the “standard” it is possible to find out how much of any other sample 
produces the same biological effect as I milligramme, or 1 microgramme, or 1 unit of 
this standard. If the total amount of the standard is sulTlciently large, quantities of 
it can be sent to any laboratory in the tvorld and the potency of substaijices can be deter- 
mined in relation to this common standard and cxpre,sscd in a common system of unit 
notation. The one essential condition for the successful performance of these potency 
determinations is that the biological tests upon which they are based shall be carried 
out under strictly comparable condition!!. 

The therapeutic substances for which international biological standards have been 
established and adopted form a very varied group, and their origin and purpose are like- 
wise very diverse. Most of them are of relatively recent discovery, all of them are siilj- 
stances of great biological interest and importance. In so far as they arc used in medicine 
the point immediately emerges that they are not mere palliative,';, used for the alleviation 
of symptoms, but they are specific remedies for the prevention or treatment of disease, or 
for the replacing of defects or deficiencies from which the human body may be suffering. 
Some of these substances arc potentially dangerous and for tbeir safe and effective u.se 
they must be administered by precise dosage. The need for precise measurement is no 
less great for the research worker in the fields in which these materials are studied or 
used. Without a common standard, a common ba.sis of measurement and a common 
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svstem of notation the results of investigations in dilferent laboratories and hospitals 
in different countries cannot be correlated and coihparcd. 

Expressed in its simplest form, a biological standard may be defined as an arbitrarily 
chosen but representative sample of the substance for which it is to serve as a basis of 
measurement, preserved under conditions ensuring its permanence; and, in general terms, 
a unit may be defined as the specific biological activity contained in a certain weight of 
such a standard. 

The individual laboratorv worker, if he chooses, can establish a standard and unit for 
himself in order that the 'measurements he may be making at different times can be 
correlated and compared. The currency of such a standard and unit may extend no 
further than his own laborator.v, unless, of course, a few workers studying the same pro- 
blems and using the same or similar materials may wish to have a common basis of 
measurement and then this currency is extended accordingly. 

Similarly it might he desirable that all batches, or types or makes of a commodity or 
drug supplied in a particular country, should conform to certain requirements and it is 
then proper to establish a standard, and if need be a unit, which would have a national 
currency and- serve the needs and convenience of workers within a national boundary, 
thus ensuring that statutory requirements are evcrv'where complied with in that country. 

International standards and units are intended to have the highest authority, to be 
operative on a world scale and enjov the widest possible currency : and obviously there 
must be some representative body, properly constituted and having authority, whose 
decisions and edicts carry weight and are respected if these objects are to be achieved. 

Such a body is the Permanent Commission on Biological Standardization of the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations which was established in 1924. The Commission 
has had two main objects; (1) To create, establish and provide standards by means of 
which the potenct’ of certain biological products can be determined and expressed in a 
uniform system of unit notation; and (2) to secure the acceptance of these standards 
and units for international use on the widest possible basis. 


Eahly Attempts .\t Biolocic.\l St.\ni>akdizatiox 


Looking back from the vantage ground of the solid achievement represented by these 
thirty-five material standards it is interesting to examine the origins and trace the develop- 
ment of the ideas and the work which led to their creation, to the world-wide interest 
they have since aroused, and to their extensive application to serve the needs of modern 
medicine and research. The history of biological standards began half a century ago 
when physicians using the new diphtheria antitoxin, the discovery of which had been 
announced by Behring in 1890, found that their clinical studies were seriously handicapped 
because they were so uncertain about the potenej’^ of the antitoxins they were using. 
Roux and his colleagues, whose communication to the International Congress of Hygiene 
at Budapest in 1894 reporting the clinical efficacy of diphtheria antitoxin created such a 
deep impression, attempted with little success to determine potency by a complicated 
method in which the weight of the animal, the dose of antitoxin given and the time of 
survival following the injection of living culture all had to be. taken into account; and 
while the early attempts of Behring and the German workers, based on determining 
the amount^ of antitoxin which neutralized a certain number, of so-called “minimum 
lethal doses” of toxin was simpler, these like the French attemptss, failed because the 
highly complex nature of diphtheria toxin was not then, understood. An appeal was 
made to Ehrlich, not specially interested at that time in problems of this kind and not 
yet the world-famous figure which he subsequently became, who was thus led to a series 
of investigations which not only solved these immediate problems of antitoxin standardiza- 
tion but laid the foundations of what has properly come to be recognized as the modern 
science of biological standardization. Ehrlich revealed the complexit3' of diphtheria toxin 
and explored its various reactions with antitoxin; and his discovery that “toxins” con- 
tained in variable amount a substance which, though without toxic action, nevertheless 
neutralized antitoxin provided an explanation for Behring’s bewilderment and failures. 
As a result of these investigations Ehrlich showed that the only way out of the maze 
and the difficulties was to adopt a sample of diphtheria antitoxin as a “standard” in 
comparison with which the potency of other samples of diphtheria antitoxin could be 
“^termined; and he also showed that the unit of diphtheria antitoxin was property 
defined in terms of this standard, viz. as the specific biological activity (in this case the 
neutralizing or combining power for diphtheria toxin) contained in a given quantity of 
uie standard-— two important fundamental principles; and he passed to a third. He recog- 
®™ce the unit must be a fixed unvarj'ing quantity, it was essential that the 
standard must also be fixed and stable. Accordingly, since liquid preparations of anti- 
toxin potency slowly with age. Ehrlich reduced the sample of diphtheria anti- 

itTw^fempfra\°Jr^s1n‘^a“ci^^^^^ preserved’ it constamty 
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III . Fiksi Standarbs for Dn'jrniEuiA and Tetanus Antitoxins 


InJutute^ at antitoxin, was . supplied from Ehrlich’s 

Snted on some nnLt? a” over the world and, although French workers 

and confirmed his i-esmt^s-' majority of other workers supported Ehrlich’s views 

tion of dipTitheria antUoxir uniformity were introduced into. the standardica- 

Hygfen^^'r standard for diphtheria antitoxin was established at the 

^DhtheHa Institute was then known) and the unit of 

also-~-m Ehrlich had established was defined as a weight of this standard 

over circumstance in the light of subsequent events. More- 

assav ^^™^/urt and W.ashington had proved so successful in regard to the 

ril? ♦ P® antitoxin that, in both these countries, dry stable standards were 
fo tho® antitoxin, At Frankfurt the d.ssay of tetanus antitoxin, in relation 

ir, 'u somewhat different lines from those adopted at Washington. 

Laboratory, indeed, followed the original methods which Ehrlich had applied 
diphtheria dntitoxin very closely, and the result Was that the 
®*,^udard and unit for tetanus antitoxin were well established and in common 
laboratories of the United States and of this countn’, for some 
years before the outbreak of war in 1914 — another fortunate circumstance. 


The Beginnings of Inteunationai. Co-operation 


With the outbreak of war in 1914, the supply of the diphtheria antitoxin standard from 
r rankturt ceased at once; and the sudden removal of this essential reagent was one of 
tne facts which led, first, to the establishment of the standard for diphtheria antitoxin 
international basis and, secondly, to the creation and adoption of international 
^andards for other substances. In 1921, thanks to the initiative of Dr. Thorwald Madsen, 
Director of the State Serum Institute at Copenhagen, an international conference was 
held m London, under the auspices of the Health Organization of the League of Nations, 
me immediate purpose of this conference was to ascertain whether the unit for diphtheria 
antitoxin, based on the standard established at Washington, which had been used m 
different parts of the world during the war, diiTered from the original unit established 
by Ehrlich and maintained at Frankfurt. It was found that no change in the unit value 
had occurred and the conference recommended the adoption of this original unit of 
Ehrlich as the international unit. This was an event of great importance to science and 
medicine; but of even greater significance was the fact that, so shortly after their countries 
had been at war, men of science could meet together for the pursuit of the common aim 
of extending our knowledge and promoting the benefit of all mankind. Madsen was a 
great figure in international science; his country had not been at war and it is to his 
everlasting credit that he saw this opportunity and seized it so promptly, with such happy 
and fruitful results. 


In the following year a second international conference met m Paris to explore the 
possibility of establishing standards and units for other antitoxins and antisera. The 
success of these two conferences led to wliat we now recognize as a most important 
milestone — ^the extension of this international enterprise to substances ptner timn anti- 
toxins but which, like them, could only be standardized by biological methods. Dunng a 
visit to England in 1922 Madsen, whose major interest was 

suggested to Sir Henry Dale that something on similar lines nright be done for othei 
substances. The heart drugs, extracts of the posterior lobe of p®, Yl't 

arsphenamines (for which during the war Dale himself ban devised biological tests for 
their control) and insulin all presented problem's similar to those which had amen in 
the case of antitoxins and, as fortunately Pfpvcd to be the case, 
similar lines. The outcome of all this was that an iiifernatipnal coherence wa.s te^ 
Edinhiir 0 h in 1Q7S followed hv one in Geneva in 1925, Dale being chairman on both 
occasions, at which international standards for digitalis, (posterior lobe) extract, 

insulin and the arsphenamines were agreed upon ana adoptea. 


The Permanent CoM^t^ssION on Biologicae SrANDARDiZATiox 

The marked success of these early conferences led to the formal inslHu^^^^^ 1924 by 

oVexpms ?hosen'^for”heirsdcnUfic 

qulilificauons and attainments, all interested in some aspect biological standardizatm^^^ 
and regardless of whether their countrKg belonged to the League r not. Dr Madsen 
has always been the Chairman of this poninnssion and, right r t p ®|nnmg, Sir 
Henrv Dale has been the soie representsiive of this country on me Dommissiqn and, 
indS almost the sole representative for the biological standards for drugs, vitamins and 
hfrmone^'^xL o\her"mSfoW Cornmi^ion svere^ 

Germany and the United States. The personnel was enlarged somewnat in ijds. 

The -‘ernational standards for th^^ g^^Scn^^tSe^ln^rnli^^ 

airotlier sSbsfancIs^^iSin pSiitary extract, ‘he arsphenamines the sex 

hormones, the heart drugs, heparin and tf ^^i.'JernatioSM distrib^^ 

for Medical Research at Hampstead. From these two international msermuung centres 

the standards are supplied to laboratories. insUtutes and resea^^^ 

the world; and by thus .Providing a common bas« ^ 

®--lnt®fi on<i compared.^ The 
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use of the same standards and units are of no less importance to the manufacturer who 
can compare his products with those^made in any other laboratory and provide them for 
use in any other country; their adoption has greatly facilitated the internation^ exchange 
of these substances whether for the treatment or prevention of disease or for purposes ot 
research. The practical advantages and benefits of a universally acknowledged and 
accepted system of standards and units are greatest, perhaps, in clinical medicine; by their 
use the authenticity, potency and quality of these -important therapeutic substances are 
controlled and. very largely, guaranteed; and doctors and patients can obtain, for then- 
use in other lands, drugs and remedies, such as insulin, for exaniple, which are as reliable 
as those which they have been accustomed to use in their own country. 

The Commission has had a twofold purpose — first, to provide international standards 
and units as and when they are required and, secondly, to secure their adoption and 
effective application on a wide international basis. It is not always easy to decide 
whether a standard should be established at a particular time; if action is taken pre- 
maturely an unsuitable standard or a unit of unsuitable size may be adopted, while if 
action is unduly delayed there is the opposite danger that a multitude of different units 
which may be quite unrelated or impracticable may be proposed, brought into local 
of nationa'l use. defended by a powerful advocacy or a stubborn persistence and with- 
draivn or modified with reluctance. On the whole the Commission, partly by judicious 
choice of the appropriate moment to take action and partly by the display of a wide 
toleration and a wise compromise, has been remarkably successful in securing agreement 
in essentials. When delegates meet in conference important factors such as the suitability 
and availability of the material to be used as a standard, whether there are rnethods 
of assay available and the order of accuracy of their application, the merits of rival 
claims for' a standard or unit, and other such matters appear in their due perspective 
and are discussed in their proper relation to the main points at issue; and in the end, 
by inquiry, investigation, discussion and conference, added to and aided by the co- 
ordinated research in many countries and many laboratories which has been carried 
out, chiefly by the delegates themselves prior to the Conference, agreement is reached. 
Only once has there been serious disagreement, and as this occurred early in the 
development of this work and the consequences have been so disastrous, it may be that 
this single failure to achieve agreement (concerning the unit of tetanus antitoxin) sen-ed 
as a warning for the future. 


Inteun'atioxal Units 


A unit is properly defined as the specific biological activity contained in a given weight 
of the standard preparation; and, in the table, in regard to 28 of these 35 substances, 
the weight of the respective international standard which has been accepted as the 
international unit is recorded. It will be noticed that these weights' van,' from a fraction 
of a microgramme to as much as a milligramme, and, in the case of digitalis, to the 
large value of 80 milligrammes. ^ 

- The size of the international unit has been arrived at in different ways. Sometimes 
a unit which has become established through common usage, as in the- case of diph- 
theria antitoxin and penicillin, has been recommended for adoption by the Commission; 
and sometimes an arbitrarily chosen weight of the standard is adopted as in the case 
of antidysemery serum and staphylococcus antitoxin. Frequently, however, the size of 
the unit recommended for adoption is either the result of compromise between con- 
flicting claims, or (and perhaps more commonly) it results indirectly from the Com- 
mission’s successful substitution ' of sound principle for fallacious reasoning and 
argument. Thanks to a generation of sound teaching and effective advocacy, it is now 
becoming more generally recognized that potency cannot be determined, and units of 
activity cannot be defined, by simple observation of the effects produced on an animal, 
or, as it is expressed, in terms of an animal reaction; that this is because of the wide 
variation in animal response to the same biological stimulus; that this factor of animal 
variation, more than any other, dominates the whole field of biological standardization, 
and that it can only be controlled and allowed for by the adoption of standard pre- 
parations and by carrying out the biological tests on the standard and the sample of 
unknown potency under strictly comparable conditions. In the past, it was only too 
common to find that, when a substance with biological activity and poss’ibly clinical 
application was discovered, a unit of activity was proposed which was defined as the 
quantiU' which produced a certain biological effect. Thus, it was proposed that the 
insulin should be defined as the quantity which reduced the blood sugar of a 
rabbit to a certain low level, the unit of a vitamin as the quantity which restored 


on- A very few experiments showed that these quantities were verv 
anothTr”’-,r,d''f"^ constant; they varied in different laboratories, from one animal to 
another and fiom day to day in the same laboratorv. Now, very often the size of no 
effecTif nml nmt bears some rough and approximate relationship to the biological 
It produces, for example, the unit of insulin is a quantity which reduces the Wr,r,rl 
sugar of many fasting 2 kilogram rabbits to the convul ion level ^.^1 ^ " 

produce this effect with all rablits. and not always with rt s^me rabbit and not imh 
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le^ularity. In conferences called by the Commission to decide about standards and 
frequently been possible to get those ^who rightly believed that the unit 
should be a weight and those who wrongly believed that it should be an animal re- 
action to reach agreement by fixing the unit at, or about, the weight which usually 
produced the particular biological reaction which, to some of the delegates, appeared 
to be the kernel of the matter. But from all these discussions and conferences the final 
definition of the unit recommended for adoption is always the same, viz. the activity 
contained in a certain weight of the standard and, as the standard is a dry stable 
substance, so also is the unit fixed, definite and unchanging. 

One consequence of this desire to reach agreement in regard to units of activity has 
been that the size of the unit adopted for international use has not always been the most 
practicable and be.st suited to the needs of medicine; occasionally the unit adopted has 
been so small that the dose of the drug administered to patients has reached astronomical 
figures. Many factors, known and appreciated better perhapi: by a body like the Com- 
mission than by an individual laboratory worker or physician, enter into the question 
as to what constitutes a suitable unit; and it would be an advantage, in the future, if 
questions relating to the unit could- he left to a body with experience like the Permanent 
Standards Commission. 


Preparation and Properties of BtOLonicAc Standarp.s 

i 


One e.sscntial of a biological stantlard is that it .shall be stable, and this requirement i.s 
met by preparing it in the absolutely dry condition and preserving it constantly at low 
temperatures, in sealed containers, in the absence of light, moisture and oxygen. Al- 
though the materials for these standards have come from many cmmtrics, the final 
operations to secure these conditions of permanency and stability for tiventy-eight of 
them have been carried out in England and, for twenty-four of thc.se, at Hampstead 
during the past twenty years. Ways and means have had to be devised, varying with the- 
particular standard but appropriate to each, for providing these conditions for ensuring 
stability. When this work was begun at Hampstead over twenty years ago there was 
little more than the experience and teaching of Ehrlich to go upon, but it seemed 
reasonable to expect that if the possibilities and opportunitie.s for chemical and physical 
change were reduced to the lowest attainable minimum,, then the standards should 
undergo no change. It may now be claimed with some confidence that these c.xpecfations 
have been realized. 


Except in the case of tuberculin the basic standard is a dry preparntjon, and each 
standard is dispensed so that it is readily accessible and capable of being brought mro 
use with a minimum of trouble, extra manipulation anti delay. Since world needs arc 
to be met, and for long periods, the quantity set aside for use as an international standard 
must obviously be very large, and the stocks held at Hampstead at present arc adequate 
for world needs for very many yc.ar.s. 

Five of the original international serum standards were made at Hampstead and a 
number of equivalent national standards have had to be made for the puipose of the 
British Therapeutic Substances Act and the British Phnrmacopnc.a: and during the war 
replacement standards, on the international account, for perfnngens, septicum and ocdenia- 
tiens antitoxins had to be prepared. 

A method for preparing serum standards 'vas devised in 192.1 (Hartley, 1935) and has 
been widely used in many laboratories since that time. 

By this -method a vfery large number (several liimdreds) of scaled ampoules, each 
containing the same weight of standard antitoxin m thc-dry stable condition, is obtained 
and it is only necessary to determine, once and for all, the number of umt.s present m 
an ampoule, and the preparation of the usual standard solution is then made as required 
and distributed to laboratories all over the world. 


This is a very simple method: the dilfercnt .stages arc easily contro led, .sterility is 
maintained without any difficultv, and only ordinary laboratory apparatus is required 
The final product is very stable.' The defects of the method arc that it lakc.s .several 
weeks to complete the operations and, although there is no loss of porcncy during drying, 
the final product dissolves rather slowiv. These are defects which will be overcome iit the 
future by drving from the frozen state by one of the methods which have been devised 
.and used during the war. Further, it is quite practicable to prcinarc standards for 
sub.stanccs other than antitoxins by making soU.t.ons of llicm. distributing precise 
volumes into ampoult^, and drying them from the fro7cn sta c 
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The International Sources of the Materials for the Standards 

To illustrate the international character of tlris work it may he stated that the 
material for the serological standards has hcen supplied from Denmark, England, France 
and the United States; the tuherculin standard was made in England; material for the 
vitamin standards came from Switzerland, the Netherlands East Indies, Hungary, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Sweden and the United States; that for the arsphenamines was 
provided originally from' Germany and the United States and, since 1935, from England: 
the first insulin standard was made in England, the second in Canada: the material for 
both of the pituitarv (posterior lobe) stantlards was supplied from the United States and 
manipulated into a' standard in England; the first digitalis standard was prepared in 
Holland, the second in England; the ouabain standard was supplied from France. The 
materials for the sex hormone standards, some of them rare and costly, were supplied 
from England, France, Germanv, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
States. Canada provided the material for the heparin standard, and the United States 
and this country’ that for the penicillin standard. It is very gratifying to record, and 
may he taken as evidence of the esteem in which this work is held, that practically all 
the material for these standards has been presented to the international organization, 
-and some of these gifts represent very large sums of money. A laboratory in Switzerland 
presented 30 grammes of androsterone to provide the material for the replacement of 
the standard for male hormone activity; one laboratort' in England presented 20 grammes 
of the purest Beta-carotene to provide the material for the replacement of the standard 
for vitamin A, and another has presented 30 grammes of the sodium salt of pure 
crystalline penicillin II for the use of the Department of Biological Standards at Hamp- 
stead. The League, on its part, makes no charge whatever, neither to countries nor to 
individuals, for the supply of the international standards. And it may be added that 
free distribution is the invariable rule for all standards issued from Hampstead on a 
National basis, or to, the British Commonwealth of Nations or to individual research 
workers. \5Ttatever changes the future may hold, it is to be hoped that this free distri- 
bution of biological standards will be everywhere maintained. 


The Establishment of Standards and Their International Distribution 


Brief reference will be made to the course of events which led to the adoption of 
international standards for the vitamins and to the subsequent developments in this 
field as this will serve as a particular instance to illustrate the procedures followed by 
the Permanent Standards Commission which have been outlined in general terms, first 
for the establishment of standards and, secondly, for securing their widespread accept- 
ance and application. 

The main decisions were reached at two international conferences held in London, 
the first in 1931 and the second in 1934, Sir Edward Mellanby being Chairman on 
both occasions. 


Prior to the first conference a number of laboratories in several countries were be- 
coming concerned about the assays of the vitamins Bj and D. As on other occasions 
there was much and increasing confusion because of the multiplicity of tmits — pigeon 
units, rat units, guinea-pig units and so on — ^which had been proposed, all based on 
animal reaction, all unsound in principle and all impossible of wide-scale application in 
practice. Actually one of the first tasks at that first conference, as on so many other 
occasions, was to convince all the delegates that the only way to solve these problems 
was to adopt stable standards and define units in terms of them. Having before it the 
results of the examination of a sample of carotene prepared in England, a preparation 
of Vitamin B prepared in Java, and a sample of irradiated ergosterol prepared in 
England the first conference had no difficulty in recommending the adoption of these 
as provisional standards for a term of years for the vitamins A, B and D and of 
defining units in terms of them. 


Certain other investigations were planned and other materials were examined later, 
so that at the second international conference held in 1934 pure Beta-carotene was 
adopted as the standard for vitamin A. the adsorbate on fuller’s earth was continued 
for that for vitamin Bj, ascorbic acid that for vitamin C and calciferol as the basic 
standard for vitamin D. A third international conference, also ' to be held in London, 
was planned for 1939, but had to be abandoned and some of the more important and 
urgent matters have had to be settled in other ways. 

Although it is not included in the table, it should be mentioned that all the first 
mternational cosvfeience was able to recommend for use as a standard, in 1931 for 
Vitamin c, was the juice of a lemon, the unit recommended being 0-1 c.c. But even this 
nothing and better than a unit defined in terms of an animal reaction 
three years, ascorbic acid had been discovered, its identity with 
^ established and its sjmthesis achieved. There was no difficulty about adopting 
^ ? stable standard for vitamin C and the international unit was actually 

determined m relation to this first crude vitamin C preparation. actuallj 
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ic^ulailty. In conferences cailcfi by the Commission to decide about sfandards and 
units, it has frequently been possible to get those ^who rightly believed that the unit 
should be a weight and those who wrongly believed that it should be an animal re- 
action to reach a^eement by fixing the unit at, or about, the weight which usually 
produced the particular biological reaction which, to some of the delegates, appeared 
bcrnel of the matter. But from all these discussions and conferences the final 
definition of the unit recommended for adoption is always the same, viz. the activity 
contained in a certain weight of the standard and, as the standard is a dry stable 
substance, so aBo is the unit fixed, definite and unchanging. 

One consequence of this desire to reach agreement in regard to units of activity has 
been that the size of the unit adopted for international use has not always been the most 
practicable and best suited to the need.s of medicine; occasionally the unit adopted has 
been so small that the dose of the drug administered to patients has reached astronomical 
figures. Many factors, known and appreciated better perhap.s by a body like the Coni- 
mission than by an individual laboratory worker or physician, enter into the question 
as to ivhat constitutes a suitable unit; and it would be an advantage, in the future, if 
questions relating to the unit could- be left to a body with experience like the Permanent 
Standards Commission. 


Prepakation and Properties of Biolooicae STANUATm.s 


One essential of a biological standard is that it shall be stable, and this requirement is 
met by preparing it in the absolutely dry condition and preserving it constantly at low 
temperatures, in sealed containers, in the absence of light, moisture and oxygen. Al- 
though the materials for these standards have come from many countries, the final 
operations to secure these conditions of permanency and stability for twenty-eight of 
them have been carried out in England and, for nventy-four of these, at Hampstead 
during the past twenty years. Ways and means have had’to be devised, varying with the- 
particular standard but appropriate to each, for providing these conditions for ensuring 
stability. When this work was begun at Hampstead over twenty years ago there was 
little more than the experience and teaching of Ehrlich to go upon, but it seerned 
reasonable to expect that if the jiossibilities and opportunities for chemical and phj’sical 
change were reduced to the lowest attainable minimum,, then the standards should 
undergo no change. It may now be claimed with some confidence that these expectations 
have been realized. 


Except in the case of tuberetdin the basic standai'd is a dry picparation, and eacli 
standard is dispensed so that it is readily acccssibie and capable of being brought into 
use with a minimum of trouble, extra manipulation and delay. Since world necd.s are 
to be met, and for long periods, the quantity set aside for use as an international standard 
must obviously be very large, and the stocks held at Hampstead at present arc adequate 
for world needs for very many years. 

Five of the original international serum standards were made at Hampstead and a 
number of equivalent national standards have bad to be made for the puipose of the 
British Therapeutic Substances Act and the Briii.sh Pharmacopccia; and during the war 
replacement standards, on the international account, for perfrmgens, septicum and oedema- 
tiens antitoxins had to be prepared. 

A method for preparing scrum standards was devised in 1923 (Hartley, 1935) and has 
been widely used in many laboratories since that time. 

By this .method a vtry large number (several htmdreds) of sealed ampoules, each 
containing the same weight of standard antitoxin in the-dry stable condition is obtained 
and it is only necessary to determine, once and for .nil, the number of units present in 
an ampoule, and the preparation of the usual st.nndard solution is then made as required 
and distributed to laboratories all over the worici. 

Tlris is a verv' simple method: the different st.nges are ea.sily controlled, sterility is 
maintained without aU diffieultv, and only ordinary laboratory appara u.s is required 
The fimi nroduct is verv stable The defects of the method ;uc that it takes several 
Weeks to comp etc the opLntions'and. although there is no loss of potency during drying, 
the final predict dissolves rather slowly. These .nrc defcct.yvhich m',' be overcome m the 
future bv dn-ine from the frozen state bv one of the methods nhich have been devised 
.and usU during the war. Further, it is quite practicable to ]ircparo st.-jndards for 
sl^bstalces othcr^ than antito.xins by making solutions of them, cl.strdnitmg precise 
volumes into ampoules, and drying them from the iro7cn sac 
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The actual international standard preparations obviously cannot be used for the routine 
assays o! penicillin as the total quantity available is far too small; they are supplied for the 
assay and periodical check of equivalent national standards which the national control centre 
of each countrv is, quite properly, expected to prepare. T he national control centre 
will then supply its national standard, exactly assayed in terms of the international 
standard, to -all’ those laboratories requiring it'in its* own country and, with this, each 
laboratory will assav, and check periodically, its day-to-day working standard, 

Tlie first preparation used for providing a' means of assaying the activity of penicillin 
samples prepared in different laboratories was supplied by Florey and his colleagues 
from Oxford and the unit of activity, which came to be known as the Oxford Unit, was 
defined as the activity contained in* 0-23 milligramme of this fivsi preparation.' It was 
supplied to workers in this country and in the United States and, one way and another, 
this original Oxford Unit was rc-'defincd in many other more active preparations. For 
the purpose of establishing a standard for use in 'connexion with the British Therapeutic 
Substances Act, the Hampstead Institute was provided with two such accurately assaved 
preparations, one of which contained /! and the other 84 units per milli^amme. With 
these die potency of the British standard for penicillin was determined widi the greatest 
possible precision. These three English penicillins and two accurately assayed prepara- 
tions from the United States, which conveyed the American version of the original Oxford 
unit, were included in the samples examined for the London Conference. Three most 
interesting conclusions emerged from the results of the comparative tests carried out. in 
this country and in Korth America, on these samples. First, the results of the assays 
showed remarkably good agreement despite the different methods employed by the colla- 
borators. Second, there was good evidence tli.at the value of the unit being used was the 
same in the United States as in this country, from which it certainly seems that, ilespite 
the repeated re-dcfmition of the unit in both countries, the original' value of the unit as 
defined at Oxford had not been significantly varied in its lalue in either country — a 
very remarkable result. Third, the conference pointed out that the value of the unit 
recommended for international use was approximately equivalent to that originally 
adopted at Oxford. The wheel had thus come full circle; just as the unit established by 
Ehrlich for diphtheria antitoxin was afterwards adopted as the international unit so 
here, too, international status has been accorded to a unit which had its origin in the 
laboratory where so much had been done, in those early difficult times, to bring the 
fruits of Fleming’s great discovery within the reach of all. 


Ifiternalional Biological Standards in the Service of Medicine 


Another circumstance which has contributed towards a wide distribution of the 
mtemational biological standards is ihe recognition of the important part they play in 
ensuring the high quality of the therapeutic substances provided for use in medicine, 
for which they serve as standards. TTiis may be illustrated by reference to British 
practice and experience. 

For nearly twentv years the supply of certain drugs and medicaments in this countrv 
has been controlled by means of the Therapeutic Substances Act. In general terms these 
materials are described as “Substances the purity and potency of which cannot be ade- 
quately tested, by chemical means”; and maiiv of the most important of them — the anti- 
toxins and tuberculin; insulin, pituitarv' extract and the arsphenamines — are listed in 
the table, and for all of them international standards have been established. Stated 
quite simply, the Therapeutic Substances Act requires that the potency of the substances 
controlled by it shall be expressed in terms of the international standards and units, and 
in no other. But this Act, excellent and effective as it has proved to be, is limited in 
scope and in its geographical application. Its control does not extend to the vitamins 
nor the heart drugs for example, and the sphere of its application does not extend 
beyond Great Britain and Northern Ireland. A wav has been found, however, wherebv 
both of these limitations may be overcome and many of the undoubted benefits and 
advantages of the Act made to operate in a wider field. This has been done by brin<»ing 
the substances for which international biological standards have been established within 
the scope of the British Pharmacopoeia; and the Pharmacoposia, on its pan, has laid down 
the principle that the standards and units to which pharmacopaeial preparations must 
conform are the international biological standards and units. 

In many parts of the British Commonwealth and Empire, in Canada South Africa 
example, a control over these substances similar to our own has been 
established, and m these countries also the international standards are in general use 
fa other pans of the Commonwealth and Empire matters have not vet advaLed so far- 
but, m many of these countries, the British Pharmacopoeia has sratlimrf amhorin” fnd 
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Experience at Hampstead has shown that it is one thing to make a standard, assay it, 
dispense it and get it accepted by the League; it is Quite another problem to get it 
^ wide international scale. Quite early in this work it was noticed 
that the standards which had been adopted and were available were not being asked 
for and were not reaching the laboratories of the world. They looked like becoming 
museum specimens. In order to ensure that the vitamin standards reached the labora- 
tories where they were required and, it may be added, in order to simplify the adminis- 
trative problems at Hampstead, countries were invited to nominate national distributing 
centres and to indicate how many laboratories in each country required each of the 
vitamin smndards. Twenty-three countries did so, and these received the very large 
supplies they required at once, and these were easily replenished as required. Nine 
countries failed to nominate national distributing centres and it was actually found that 
nardly any of the standards reached these countries. So.successful had this scheme been 
with the vitamin standards that, later in 1935, at an intergovernmental conference at 
M fi^tended to all other standards and all other countries, and by the spring 
of 1939 thirty-five countries had made a start with the establishment of a national control 
centre to deal with standards. One important consequence was that in the early months 
of 1939, before the outbreak of war, in September, there was.no difficulty in sending large 
consignrnents of the international biological standards provided from Hampstead to all 
those thirty-five countries and in this way the threatened shortage of these essential 
rnaterials was largely averted. But this care and distribution of the international 
standards was only a beginning of the work of these national control centres: it was 
hoped and intended that many countries would establish and maintain such a^ centre , 
and thus arouse an interest in this field and stimulate research into the varied problems 
which are continually arising in regard to the standards and the methods of their 
application. 

This aspect of the problem of international standards has been described in some 
detail because experience of this work at Hampstead has clearly shown that the estab- 
lishment of national control centres has been the means of securing a wide international 
recognition, distribution and application of the standards, and it has aroused a real and 
active interest in places which might otherwise have remained uninformed and passive 
in standards, units and- assay. The policy of international co-operation on the tfidcst 
possible basis should be adopted and extended in any further schemes which may be 
established for the continuation of this work. 


T/ie International Standard and Unit for Penicillin 

The establishment of the first biological standard by Elirlich has been described and 
it may be appropriate to stly something of the latest standard — what in fact may prove 
to be the last standard — established by tlie Permanent Commis.sion on Biological 
Standardization, viz. the international standard for penicillin. This provides another 
illustration of the ivay the Permanent Standards Commission has approached its 
problems and attained its objects. 

For many reasons it was desirable that an international standard and iinit for peni- 
cillin should be agreed to and established without delay, so that a unit of penicillin 
would always mean the same thing, not only at the present time when aU this tvoik 
is being pursued by highly skilled experts in a few countries, but in the future when 
penicillin comes to be made bv others, not so expert, in other countries. It is a 
remarkable fact that, even in wartime when transport and the circumstances Of our 
daily life ivere as difficult as thev 'veil could be and everybody ivas verv busy, it was 
possible for the Permanent Standards Commission to fulfil its traditional lole, at any 
rate in essentials and ei’en if in a somewhat restricted manner, by bringing together 
experts on penicillin into conference to advise and decide on tliMc important matters. 
Delegates from the United States and Canada, from France, Great Britain, and Australia, 
and expert observers from all these countries and from India and South Africa, met 
at the Roval Society’s rooms in October 1944 under the chairmanship of Sii Henrv Dale. 
After the consideration of certain assay data provided by those attending the conference 
and of other relevant matters concerning nomenclature, standards, units and methods 
of assav, the conference unanimously recommended the adoption of a sample of pure 
sodium' salt of penicillin II as the international standard; and, for practical reasons 
which were certainly justified at that time, the adopuon of a sample of a calcium salt 
of penicillin as the international working standard. The international unit was defined 
as the specific penicillin activity contained in 0-6 microgrammc "f intei national 

standard and an international unit is contained in 2-7 microgrammes of the internauonal 
working standard. The conference recorded other decisions relating to nonienclature, 
how the material for the standard was to be acquired, finally prepared and dispensed: 
and directed that the standards should be held by the Departmen of Biological Stan- 
dards at die National Institute for Medical Research, Pramp.stc.ad, on behalf of the 
Permanent Standards Commission of the Health Organization of le cagiic o a ions 
anti supplied therefrom to all requiring them throughout the uort. 
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standard; and then it is necessary to ensure that the new sample js assayed nith the 
greatest possible precision in lernis of the original standard so that the value ot the 
unit is maintained at its exact international value. It is the invariable jiractice to 
enlist the co-operation of such experts in this and other countries as are available anu 
willing to carrv' out these fundamentally important comparative assays. 

These replacement operations have provided the opportunity for international co-opera- 
tion both in scientific research and in the application of its results to the practice of 
medicine. The first insulin standard was prepared at Hampstead by Dudley and the 
international unit for insulin was then fixed for all time and defined as the specific insulin 
activity contained in one-eighth of a milligramme of the standard. This first standard 
lasted for ten vears, but towards the end of its currency period it had come to be ques- 
tioned whether it could still be accepted as a representative sample because manufacturers 
were then preparing much purer insulins, containing over twenty units per milligramme, 
and these differences in quality occasionally showed up in the comparative assays for 
potenev. So in this case replacement became necessary on the dual grounds of exhaus- 
tion of the stocks of the first standard and its qualitative disparity from the insulins of 
commerce. The work of Abel and Scott made it possible to replace this first, rather 
crude, international insulin standard bv an adequate quantity of pure crystalline insulin 
and the unit value of this was determined with great precision in many laboratories in 
Europe and America, and it was finallv agreed that this value was 22 international 
units per milligramme. 

The replacement of the first international standard for pituitary (posterior lobe) extract 
presented peculiar difficulties but, at the same time, intriguing scientific problems. This 
standard is unique in the sense that the international unit is an optimal, rather than 
a fixed arbitrary value, and there was no doubt that when the new and old standard 
preparations were compared the new was some 12% mpre potent than the old. It will 
probably never be known whether this discrepancy was due to the adoption of a superior 
technique for the preparation of the replacement standard, whereby a more efficient 
dissection of the gland, better refrigeration and quicker working gave a final product 
which actually yielded that maximum activity which it was intended, and expected, ail 
such preparations would give; or whether the original standard during the fourteen years 
of its currency had lost potency to the extent of about 1% per annum. This instance 
is mentioned because, apart from its technical interest and its importance to the whole 
work of biological standardization, the difference was revealed as a result of co-ordinated 
comparative tests carried out in thirteen laboratories in five different countries. The 
consequences of these findings and the alternative procedures for action which could 
be taken were discussed and settled by international action and a solution of the difficulty, 
satisfactory to all countries and all interests concerned, was reached. 

The original standard for vitamin B, was an adsorption product of the active material 
on fuller’s earth and the international unit was defined as the specific activity contained 
in 10 milligrammes. For seven years this standard served for the assay of vitamin B, 
but during all this time purer preparations of the vitamin were being made and tested 
against this first crude standard until, finally, the pure synthetic aneurin hydrochloride 
emerged and was, found to contain 330 units Per milligramme. Thus, while the unit 
for vitamin B, remains unchanged it is now possible to define it in terms of a pure 
crysmlline chemical substance. Similarly, while the first standard for Vitamin C was 
the juice of a lemon this quickly gave place to pure ascorbic acid, and the pure chemical 
substance calciferol became the international standard for vitamin D in place of irradiated 
ergosterol. ’ 


The international standards for oestrone, androsterone and progesterone were replaced 
by new samples of the same materials. Since these are pure chemical substances their 
replacement presents less difficulty because the assurance that the new material is in 
close agreement, and even identical, with the original standard is forthcoming from a 
^termination of the chemical and physical constants of the two standard preparations. 
During the war, and in consequence of it, the stocks of the standards for the three impor- 
tant gas gangrene antitoxins, CL perfringetts. Cl. septicuin and Cl. mlematiejis had to be 
replenished to meet the largely increased demand for them in many countries. It is 
well known that antitoxins may exhibit abnormal properties and, accordingly, particular 
attention was given to the selection of the samples u'hich Were to replace tire original 
miernational standards. Although the comparative tests on the old and new standir-1 
preparations were somewhat limited on account of wartime .conditions there is esSv 
sadsfaewrv!’^"'''' replacement standards are representative and have proved 
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it is -within the powers.oi inedical expert advisers in such countries to require that tlie 
potency of drugs used witliin its boundaries shall conform to the requirements of the 
British Pharmacopoeia; and in this wav the international biological standards are being 
brought into use in other lands. 

In view of its varied activities and responsibilities, the Medical Research Council has 
been able to make an effective contribution to this' important matter of bringing the 
international biological standards into effective operation on. the widest possible basis. 
First, on behalf of die Health Organization of the League "of Nations it has accepted 
die responsibility for the final preparation, dispensing, care, storage and supply on a ivorld 
basis of all the standards except those for. antitoxin!:, antisera and tuberculin; secondly, 
it has undertaken a similar responsibility, in respect of this group of the international 
standards, to the Ministry of Health as regards the Therapeutic Substances Act, and 
thirdly, a like responsibility to the British 'Pharmacopoeia. But the Council’s obligations 
go further than that, because it is also required to supply standards for the antitoxins, 
antisera and tuberculin, in whatever country these arc made and supplied under licence 
in accordance with the requirements of the Therapeutic Substances Act. Because of 
these obligations the Department of Biological Standards at Hampstead has had to prepare 
and maintain standards for antitoxins, antisera and tuberculin; and these are either part ■ 
of the actual international materials, or they are national standards which have been 
exactly assayed. The maintenance of thc.se national standards for antitoxins, antisera 
and tuberculin has not proved difficult, because six of them had been prepared originally 
at Hampstead and, when handing them over to the international organization, a sufficient 
quantity of each had been retained to serve the needs of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire; and very large qutintities of equivalent national standards, tvhich have been , 
checked repeatedly at regular intervals with tlic corresponding international standards 
maintained at Copenhagen, are also available at Hampstead. ' The advantage of ffiis 
additional source of supply of the international antitoxin and ;intiserum standards was 
demonstrated in April 1940, when the supplies held at Copenhagen became no longer 
available to many laboratories which had hitherto drawn their supplic.s therefrom. _ In 
response to a request from the Health Organization of the League of Nations the Medical 
Research Council was able to supply these standards from the stocks at Hamjr.stead to any 
applicant requiring them and was glad to make this contribution totvards tlie maintenance 
of an essential international service. 

In a similar way tlie international standards have become recognized and brought 
into use in the United States, through the operation of the National Institute of Health 
and the United States Pharmacopoeia, and it is hoped that they will become established 
in more and more countries through the action taken by national pharm.acopmias. 
Through other activities of the Health Organization at Geneva good progress has been 
made towards the unification of pharmacopoeias and in this way, too, the mtcrnationm 
biological standards and units may be e.xpectcd to receive extended recognition and 
application. 

The table shows that the rate of progress of this work has been steady, continuous, 
and indeed rapid and it did not stop entirely during the war since the standaids tor 
vitamin E, for heparin and for menicilHn were adopted in this period. At the end of 
1938 practically every country in the world was receiving some or other of the inter- 
national biological standards. Tltc basis for a tvorld-wide oiganization had then been 
created and its development was arrested only by the outbreak of wai. 


T/ie Replacement of International Biological Standards 

Since these 35 standards were established it has been necessary to replace more than 
20 of them. In some cases this was because the tvorld demand was so unexpectedly 
large that the first estimates and .supplies were on an entirely inadequate scale, in othci 
cases, as for example the standards for androstcrone and progesterone, the world stocks 
of the standard material available at the time of their adoption were so small that the 
first supplies were absorbed almo.st at once. In some cases replenishment became 
necessary because the existing standard no longer conformed to the manufacturers 
products of higher purity which advances in knowledge had made possible. Wiatever 
the cause, the^ work of providing these replacement standards is among^ the most 
onerous and exacting whiJh is undertaken at Hampstead on behalf of t^ Commission 
because upon its efficient performance and its precision t epei . 'o”, o' 

international units. With every such replacement it is fust nccessarv to ensure th.-it die 
material selected for the new standard is representative and satires c\ci> condition 
originally or subsequently laid down by the Pennaiient Standards Commission for that 
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become the antigen of choice in many countries. During the war tlii.^ subject lias been 
investigated in some detail at Hampstead and die rcsult.s suggest that biological stan- 
dardization of diphtheria jiropiivlactics is practicable, altliough the form may be different 
from that which has been attempted elsewhere and hitherto, and international agreement 
may be fonheoming. 

During this war the clTtcacv of tetanii.s toxoid for the active inmnmization of man has 
been proved beyond doubt, and ;i uniform system of assessing the potency of these pre- 
parations is desirable and here, again, international action might very lyell become an 
early priority for the consideration of the new international organization. Investiga- 
tions carried out at Hampstead during the war suggest that comparative methods of 
assay, in relation to a standard, using guinea-pigs as test animals may be practicable; 
in Canada and India mice are favoured as test animals, and an early question for study 
would be to determine whether the results obtained arc independent of the species of 
animals used. This investigation might also throw some light on the perennial problem 
of the complexity of tctanu.s toxin and antitoxin. > 

Some of tlie investigations which we have had to carry out at Hampstead regarding 
the standards for, and the assay of. die gas gangrene antitoxins which became urgent 
and important because of the immediate needs of the war also indicate new directions in 
which this work may develop. After the war had been in progress for some time doubts 
were expressed as to the adequacy of the international standard for gas gangrene anti- 
toxin (peefringens) — commonly known during the war as ^^^eIch antitoxin. Briefly, the 
criticism was that while the standard provided the means for the assaV of o-antitoxin. 
other activities of the organisms, such as its power to produce hamiolysins and hyaluroni- 
dase and the hearing of these on infection, and of the antibodies to them in the control 
of the disease, had not been taken account of and provided for. This was a serious 

criticism because, if these other antigens were of significance and importance and if the 
antibodies to them could be shown to be important in the control of the disease then 
clearly these antibodies should be provided in Welch antiserum in adequate amounts 
which could he measured bv reference to a more complete Imcrnaiional standard, or a 
series of standards which, it was suggested, should be provided. The whole subject was 
investigated by Dr. D. G. Evans in the only way available at Hampstead, i.e. by the 
experimental method in laboratoiw animals. The results of Evans' work are interesting 
and important: by carefully controlled quantitative experiments he has shown that n- 
toxin is the most important product of the Welch bacillus which he has investigated 
up to now, as far as the infection of guinea-pigs is concerned, that its production in 
culture is closely related to the virulence of the organism, and that the antibodv to 
this toxin is e.xtraordinarily effective in prophylaxis and, provided the conditions for its 
administration are favourable, it is reasonably effective as a therapeutic agent in animals 
in which the infection has not proceeded too far. He has not been able to assign a 
similar importance to other antigens in the infection due to Cl. zrelchii, nor to their 
antibodies in the prevention or treatment of the infection in guinea-pigs. These results 
are interesting for two reasons; first, work in this field does not end with the preparation 
of a standard, but it is often — as in this instance — the starting point for new investiga- 
tions. The results of these experiments, on a strictly comparable and quantitative 
basis made possible by the very existence of the standard and unit, have provided neu 
information and new suggestions and ideas concerning the action of antitoxin in con- 
trolling a rapidly progressive fatal infection, in susceptible animals; and secondly Evans' 
work has indicated an approach, by in vivo methods, to the study of multiple antigens 
and their corresponding antibodies" which, among other things, may enable those con- 
cerned to decide which of these antibodies are of importance and, accordingly, for which 
of them standards should be established. 


International biological standards may find useful application in the rapidlv develop- 
ing field of chemotherapy. Pure substances can usually be fully described iii chemical 
and physical terms, the doses to be administcretl can be e.xpressed as a weight, and 
biological standards and units are neither necessary nor desirable. It is otherwi.se, 
in the case of substances of proved -biological activity and clinical usefulnes.s 
o£ wBich the chemical composition is unknown and of which, it may be, successive 
batch« exhibit vaiyiiig biological properties. For siicli substances, and' in the interim 
period pending the discoveiy of their chemical composition and structure or of a more 
manufacture, experience has shown the value of the adoption of a 
stanmara by comparison with which other preparations can be matched. And similarK- 
It IS not unreasonable to suppose that penicillin is but the beginnint^ and forerunnei- nf 
similar substances with anfSiotic prop^erties and, as the chemica ^famre of TeHiav 
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Purified protein derivative (P.P.D.), tvhiclt is virtuallv die active principle of tuberculin 
in solid form, is noiv so easily prepared and characterized, and is obviously so much more 
suitable for use as a standard than the crude "old tuberculin" which has hitherto served 
for this purpose lliat its adoption as the international standard is a foregone conclusion. 
Moreoier, the replacement of die liquid “old tuberculin” bi' a stable solid preparation 
provides the opportunity for defining a unit of tuberculin activity, and this might be 
useful in human and veterinary medicine in interpreting tuid comparing the results of 
tuberculin tests in different animal species. 

FUTlfRE^DEVELOrMENTS 

In this inter-war period, then, through the. activities of the Permanent Commission 
on Biological Standardization, biological standards have been established for thirty-five 
important substances, and those who have been intimately concerned with this work 
hope to sec a new international organization created to maintain and extend it. 

It is quite likely that one of the first things such a body would do would be to 
examine and revise the list of standards enumerated in the table. Science and medicine 
have moved fast and far in recent years and, for various reasons tvhich we can appreciate 
and ivirb which tve might agree, the new Commission might decide that standards for 
the antisera and some of the antitoxins could he dispensed with and that arsphenamine, 
the original “606”, has surely earned an honourable retirement. TJie position of the 
vitamin standards might also come under review itccause, thanks to the establishment 
of biological standards and units and the soiind principles of assay which these gave, 
progress towards their isolation in the pure condition, the determination of their 
chemical nature and in some cases their synthe.sis have been so rapid that now, not only 
have the original crude materials used as standards been rcjtlaccd in- pure chemical, 
substances, but chemical and physical nicthod.s for their assay — so much more precise, 
quicker, economical and satisfactory than biological method-s — arc available for some 
of them, and likely to Ije forthcoming for the others. For methods of biological assay 
arc adopted, not as a matter of choice, but more often through dire necessity as the 
only means of determining the activity of important remedies; and when in addition 
dosage is no longer on a basis of units but on the more custoinnr)’ basis of weight the 
question may well be raised as to ivhcther these vitamin standards and units arc any 
longer necessary. As Dale has picturesquely put it “the, nldninte aim of all progressive 
work on biological standardization, as of all preventive medicine, may be regarded as 
■self-extinction . Partly for the same and partly for other reasons the new international 
body might bring under review the position of the standards and units for some of the 
sex hormones. Accordingly the number of international biological standards and units 
maintained at the present time might be very materially reduced. 

Developments during thc'tvar vears indicate some of the directions in which biological 
standardization may be expected to advance when peacetime conditions and activities 
ate fully restored. 

The standardization of die diphtheria prophylactics is a problem of outstanding 
importance and urgenev. Work in this field had been begun under the auspices of the 
Commission many years before die war hut little progress Iiad been made. This may be 
ascribed, in the main, to the difficulties inhetent to the assay of antigens, and this is 
due to the extreme variability in the animal reaction to antigenic stimulus, in siiclt 
circumstances very large numbers of- animals arc required if the comparative tests for 
potency arc to be of quantitative value and significance. Ihus, in Germany where a 
formol-toxoid standard has been c.stablishcd, 250 guinea-pigs .are required foi the oaiiying 
out of the assav in the wav required by Frankfurt. ^ Moreover, the fact that different 
tvpcs of prophylactic were used in different countries complicated the .situation and 
inadc international agreement difiicult. In France, Canad.a .and most of the countries 
on the European Continent the use of formol-toxoid prcv.auccl. In the United States of 
America, although practice 'vas passing over to the use of aUun-pvecipitated toxoid, at 
least too other antigens iverc being used, while in this countrv alum-precipitated toxoid 
and toxoid-antitoxin floccules were the antigens, of choice, forinol-toxoid and toxoid- 
antitoxin mixture being favoured in certain areas, but on the whole passing out of use. 
Accordingly, even if simple, practical, economical and reasonably accurate methods of 
coranaratn'c testing had been available, more than one standard would lave been required. 

In these circumstances it is hardly to he wondered at that m many couiUnes- Ilntam, 
Canada and the United States for e.xampic — the official requirements called foi little niorc 
than proof of identity and of some evidence of antigenic .activity. The post-war smi.ation, 
hoivcver, offers some prosncct of progre.ss in this field; the varieties of antigen h.aic been 
rctlucctl somewhat, the use of aluin-prccipitatcd toxoid has increased and bids fair to 
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When we realize that over a hundred thousand person.s die in England and Wales 
every year from the effects of hypertension, it is evident that this condition has become 
one of the real captains of the 'men of Death. “The Captains and the Kings depart", 
and it is because I believe that we ate on the verge of obtaining mastery over tltis 
scourge that I have chosen it as the subject of this Address. It has been discussed in 
this bection as lately as 1941 (Proc. R. Soc. Med., 35, 309), and still more recently by the 
.Section of Urology in'l943 {Proc. R. Soc. Med., 36 , 551), but the advance of medical science 
is so rapid and persistent that there is every reason for frequent review of so important 
a subject. 

The full control of any disease or morbid state is almost invariably achieved in three 
distinct stages, the first in which the condition is recognized and defined, the second 
in which the clinical and laboratory phenomena associated rvith it are discovered and 
recorded, and the final stage in which the reasons for the occurrence of the condition 
are at last clearly understood. These three stages are answers to the questions What? 
How? and Why? When for example Addison first wrote on pernicious anajmia he 
answered the question “What?” and there followed a period of many years during 
which a mass of knowledge was acquired concerning the appearances of the patients, 
the various complications, the hematological findings, the results of gastric analysis 
and so on, giving us very full answers to the question “How?” But it was only when 
Castle at last demonstrated the effects of loss of the intrinsic factor that we had our 
answer to the final question “Why?” And thereupon the control of pernicious antemia 
was achieved. 


In the case of hypertension the initial stage, the recognition and definition of the 
condition, was very slow of accomplishment. Seventy years ago the followers of Bright 
were searching, ardently but unsuccessfully, for the explanation of certain phenomena 
which did not fit fully the conception of the master. Spasm and sclerosis of terminal 
arteries were described and commented on, and the doubts of the medical scientists 
were well expressed in a famous lecture in which Sir William Gull said of certain 
specimens showing a hypertrophied heart and a sclerotic kidney that despite his vener- 
connected with Bright he felt that not the heart and kidneys 
lone but the whole man should have been preserved in the vase! Twenty years later 
completely clarified the situation, for we find him in 1895 choosing 
ue term senile plethora’ to describe patients with essential hypertension rather than 
Dec. — Med. 1 
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remain unknown for varying periodsj the establishment of standards and the definition 
of units may prove, as useful as in the case of penicillin. 

History will assign to the period between the two world wars a high place for discovery 
and advance in .scientific knowledge. When this claim is made the minds of nicn turn 
naturally, if nowadays a little uneasily, to their triumphs in the physical sciences; yet the 
advances made in the biological sciences have brought, in their practical applications 
to the needs of man’s daily life, a measure of improved health, physical well-being and 
consequent happiness which will bear comparison w'ith any of his more material gains. 

Some of the outstanding advances in this period have been' referred to in this lecture, 
and there are others ; the period has seen the discovery of insulin, a greatly increased 
knowledge of the vitamins and of their chemical nature, the discovery of the drugs of 
the sulphonamide type and of penicillin, of mcpacrine and D.D.T., and of materials for 
the prevention of diphtheria and tetanus; and we have seen these discoveries bring to 
the diabetic an almost normal life, almost a revolution in the .science of nutrition, the 
abolition of tetanus ns the scourge of armies, protection for the individual or the 
community against diphtheria, and new triumphs in the prevention and treatment of- 
infectious disease. 

In some of these general advances biological standards have played a modtst but useful 
part; and it is not unreasonable or an exaggeration to claim that this work has proved 
to be essential to research, and the consequent extension of our knowledge in many of 
those biological sciences on which the progress of medicine depends. 
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When we realize that over a hundred thousand persons die in England and Wales 
every year from the effects of hypertension, it is evident that this condition has become 
one of the real captains of the men of Death. “The Captains and the Kings depart”, 
and it is because I believe that we are on the verge of obtaining master)' over this 
scourge that I have chosen it as the subject of this Address. It has been discussed in 
this bection as lately as 1941 {Proc. R. Soc. Med., 35, 309), and still more recently by the 
Section of Urolog)’ in’1943 (Proc. R. Soc. Med., 36 , 551), but the advance of medical science 
is so rapid and persistent that there is every reason for frequent review of so important 
a subject. 

The full control of any disease or morbid state is almost invariably achieved in three 
distinct stages, the first in which the condition is recognized and defined, the second 
in which the clinical and laboratory phenomena associated with it are discovered and 
recorded, and the final stage in which the reasons for the occurrence of the condition 
are at last clearly understood. These three stages are answers to the questions What? 
How? and Why? When for e.\ample Addison first wrote on pernicious antemia he 
answered the question “What?” and there followed a period of many years during 
which a mass of knowledge rvas acquired concerning the appearances of the patients, 
the various complications, the htematological findings, the results of gastric analysis 
and so on, giving us very full answers to the question “How?” But it rvas only when 
Castle at last demonstrated the effects of loss of the intrinsic factor that we had our 
answer to the final question “Why?” And thereupon the control of pernicious ansemia 
was achieved. 


the case of hypertension the initial stage, the recognition and definition of the 
condition, was very slow of accomplishment. Seventy years ago the followers of Bright 
^^^fvhing, ardently but unsuccessfully, for the explanation of certain phenomena 
which did not fit fully the conception of the master. Spasm and sclerosis of terminal 
arteries were described and commented on, and the doubts of the medical scientists 
were well expressed in a famous lecture in which Sir William Gull said of certain 
specimens showing a hypertrophied heart and a sclerotic kidney that despite his vener- 
ation tor anything connected with Bright he felt that not the heart and kidneys 
"aiiK^.^u* j "hole man should have been preserved in the vase! Twenty years later 
the “ ” 9 / >'« completely clarified the situation, for we find him in 1895 choosing 

e term senile plethora to describe patients with essential hypertension rather than 
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remain unknown for varying periods; the establishment of standards and the definition 
of units may prove. as useful as in the case of penicillin. 

History will assign to the period between the two world wars a high place for discovery 
and advance in scientific knowledge. When this claim is made the minds of nicn torn 
naturally, if nowadays a little uneasily, to their triumphs in the physical sciences; yet the 
advances made in the biological sciences have brought, in their practical applications 
to the needs of man’s daily life, a measure of improved health, physical well-being and 
consequent happiness which will bear conip.arison’ with any of his more material gains. 

Some of the outstanding advances in this period have been' referred to in this lecture, 
and there are others; the period has seen the discovery of insulin, a greatly increased 
knotvledge of the vitamins and of their chemical nature, the discovery of the drugs of 
the sulphonamide type and of penicillin, of niepacrine and D.D.T., and of materials for 
the prevention of diphtheria and tetanus; and we have seen these discoveries bring to 
the diabetic an almost normal life, almost a revolution in the science of nutrition, the 
abolition of tetanus as the scourge of armies, protection for the individual or die 
community against diphtheria, and new triumphs in the prevention and treatment of- 
infectious disease. 

In some of these general advances biological standards have played a niodhst but useful 
part; and it is not unreasonable or an exaggeration to claim that this work has proved 
to be essential to research, and the consequent extension of our knowledge in many of 
those biological .sciences on which the progress of medicine depends. 
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Whe.\ we realize that over a hundred thousand persons die in England and Wales 
every year from the effects of hypertension, it is evident that this condition has become 
one of the real captains of the 'men of Death. “Tlie Captains and the Kings depart”, 
and it is because I believe that we are on the verge of obtaining mastery over this 
scourge that I have chosen it as the subject of this Address. It has been discussed in 
this Section as lately as 1941 {Proc. R. Soc. Med., 35 , 309), and still more recently by the 
Section of Urology in ’l943 [Proc. R. Soc. Med., 36 , 551), but the advance of medical science 
is so rapid and persistent that there is every reason for frequent review of so important 
a subject. 


The full control of any disease or morbid state is almost invariably achieved in three 
distinct stages, the first in which the condition is recognized and defined, the second 
in which the clinical and laboratory phenomena associated with it are discovered and 
recorded, and the final stage in which the reasons for the occurrence of the condition 
are at last clearly understood. These three stages are answers to the questions What? 
Hou? and Why? When for example Addison first wrote on pernicious aiuemia he 
answered the question “What?” and there followed a period of many years during 
which a mass of knowledge was acquired concerning the appearances of the patients, 
the various complications, the hrematological findings, the results of gastric analysis 
and so on, giving us very full answers to the question “How?” But it was only when 
Castle at last demonstrated the effects of loss of the intrinsic factor that we had our 
answer to the final question “Why?” And thereupon the control of pernicious anaemia 
was achieved. 


In the case of hypertension the initial stage, the recognition and definition of the 
condition, was very slow of accomplishment. Seventy years ago the followers of Bright 
^^^jching, ardently but unsuccessfully, for the explanation of certain phenomena 
which did not fit fully the conception of "the master. Spasm and sclerosis of terminal 
arteries were described and commented on, and the doubts of the medical scientists 
were well e.\pr«sed in a famous lecture in which Sir William Gull said of certain 
specimens showing a hypertrophied heart and a sclerotic kidney that despite his vener- 
anything connected with Bright he felt that not the heart and kidneys 
j should have been preserved in the vase! Twenty years later 

^mutt had not yet completely clarified the situation, for we find him in 1895 choosine 
ne term senile plethora” to describe patients with essential hypertension rather than 
Dsc. — JIed. 1 . 
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“hyperpiesia” which was the name he finally employed. On the whole 1 feel tliat it is 
not to Allbutt nor to Huchard that the chief credit for the early recognition of 
hypertension should be given, but to Mahomed who, in a brilliant scries of articles in 
the Guy s Hospital Reports before and after 1880, not onlv recorded clinical observations 
but confirmed these by the application of an instrument of scientific precision, Marev’s 
sphygmograph. 

By the closing years of the last century the question “What?” was answered, the- 
recognition of the morbid process, hypertension, was accomplished. And then comes 
a further long interval, amounting to .some forty years, during which physicians and 
pathologists supplied the manifold answers to the question “How?” 

It is essentially in the present century that our profession has come to recognize the 
predominant part played bj' hypertension in the production of cerebral disasters and 
cardiac failure; the conception of malignant hypertension has emerged; the p.irt played 
by hj'pertension in the production of retinitis, 'renal sclerosis, and — in spite of somewhat 
tardy recognition by obstetricians — in many of the greater disa.srers complicating preg- 
nancy has become apparent. 

A mass of knowledge has accumulated, biit in spite of this much of the tvork Iw-s 
been negative in character and the researches of chemists and microscopists — so fruitful 
in other directions — have accumulated facts rather than' the explanation. The third 
question, “Why?” remains unanswered, and because of this the control of hypertension 
has barely begun. 

Nevertheless we have, in quite recent years, entered on a neiv epoch, and the. fiiwl 
answers will soon be available. 

If we examine the diseases most closely associated with hypertension we find that 
they fall into three groups, fo) nephritis, (h) certain endocrine disorders, and (c) eclamp- 
sia. Taking these in reverse order, it is clear that obstetricians have not yet got beyond 
the fringe of the problem, and the records of Siever and others of the promising results 
of caudal ana:sthesia contrast with the obscurity which still lies behind the screen formed 
by the term “toxremia of pregnancy”. Time may show that the rc.nl link.nge here is 
with the endocrine disturbances such as we sec in Cushing's .syndrome and cemVin 
adrenal tumours, in which hypertension is an outstanding feature. Nephritis remains 
the overwhelming association with hypertension, and just ns it was nephritis which led 
to the first recognition of hypertension, so it is experiments connected with the kidney 
which have at last thrown light on cssenti.il causal factors. 

ExpEiiiiMENTAi- Work 

The problem of why hypertension develops has undergone an extraordinary change 
since the e.xciting work of Goldblatt and his school. These observers showed how, by 
artificially diminishing the renal circulation, hypertension, of serious degree could be 
produced in animals without alteration of tire better-known chemical constituents of 
the blood. Important though this work is, its greatest impetus has come from the 
work of Byrom and Wilson who, in a scries of experiments as brilliant in conception 
as in technical execution, demonstrated tliat partial occlusion of the renal artery on 
one side in the rat would le,ad to severe hypertension, would produce changes similar 
to those seen in malignant hypertension in the non-clamjied kidney, and, further, that 
subsequent removal of the clamped kidney could be follotvcd by complete recovery of 
the other. How tliis is brought about has not yet been finally established, but it has 
demonstrated the extreme importance of the ‘vicious circle , hypertension resulting 
from interference with the kidney, renal damage increasing the hypertension, which 
must be a frequent, possibly constant, factor in the mechanism of production of this 
disorder. 

Simultaneously with this work there have been going on other inquiries of a more 
chemical nature consisting of the isolation of pressor substances from the blood and 
tissues of normal and hypertensive subjects — botli man and animal. 

The first important work of this kind is perh.aps that of the Swedish physiologist 
Tigerstedt, but it is really only much later that the experiments of I. H. Page and 
others have led to recognition of the real importance of these chemical phenomena. 
Much work has been done both here and in the Americas by Pickering, P.agc, Grollman 
and others on “Renin”, “Hypertensin”, “Antijrenin’ and other protein substances 
derived from the blood plasma, sometimes from normal and sometimes from the victims 
of nephritis or malignant hypertension. Therapeutic results have already been claimed 
in experimental animals, but application to man is still awaited. 
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Tire Thiocvakates 

One of the few practical contributions to the therapeutics of hypertension is the 
potassium thiocyanate treatment. No one has as yet put forward any proof as to how 
this substance acts. Cavinas has recently stated tKat it is by replacement therapy, that 
the blood thiocyanate is below normal "in all sufferers from hypertension, but he has 
produced no proof of this assertion. It is perhaps this lack of scientific explanation, 
together with the risk of toxic effects from overdosage and the necessity for somewhat 
frequent blood analysis, that has made us slow in employing this treatment on a large 
scale. But although its action is uncertain and its use requires great care, there is no 
doubt at all that potassium thiocyanate does sometimes give dramatic results in properly 
selected cases. / 

Barker and his co-workers claim improvement in 50% of 2-16 cases observed for two 
to ten years. Cavinas, Kurtz and others in the U.S.A. claim a reduction of systolic 
blood-pressure of 15% in more than half die cases treated. It is admitted, indeed 
urged, that the drug is useless if the hypertension has been long established, it is 
further admitted that if the right blood level is not established by laboratory control 
serious toxic results may follow, including the onset of acute goitre as described by 
Potter, Foulger and others. But I cannot permit the criticism of -the over-cautious 
or the scepticism of the ultra-scientific to divert me from the fact that this treatment 
is to-day the only treatment we possess to, combat a disease which kills some hundred 
thousand people every year in England and Wales. 

It is doubtful if thiocyanate therapy will survive, but it will probably disappear not 
on acount of its uncertainties or dangers but because it will be replaced by something 
more effective. I believe that the new treatment, which we shall see emerge soon, will 
result from the researches of a group of scientists who desire the preservation of 
humanity rather than its destruction, who choose to devote their lives to the study of 
the body rather than to the perfection of the bomb. 
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Dr. Clifford Wilson [Experimental hypertension and Bright’s disease) said that, during the 
last ten years experimental hypertension had made a notable contribution to the understand- 
ing of Bright’s disease. High blood-pressure had been produced in many animals by 
a variety of operations on the kidnev, the common underlying factor apparently being 
renal ischaemia. The most significant features of experimental renal hypertension were 
as follows : 


(1) The increase in peripheral vascular tone which gives rise to the high blood- 
pressure is brought about by a chemical and not a nervous mechanism. 

(2) The ischaemic kidney, may show no microscopic evidence of structural damage. 

(3) Constriction of one renal artery will give rise to persistent hypertension, par- 
ticularly in the rat, so that failure of renal excretion is not the primary cause. 

(1) Increasing the load on the kidney increases the blood-pressure response. 

(5) Hypertension due to unilateral renal ischiemia gives rise to vascular and paren- 
chymal changes in the opposite kidney and in other organs. 

(6) These closely resemble the lesions of malignant hvpertension and chronic inter 

stitial nephritis in man. jjuci- 

(7) Hypertension may persist after removal of the ischiemic kidney 

io?n '^'^^“^sed the work carried out by Dr. Frank Bvrom and himself flQiq 

h-o b™ S: 
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He dcnionstratecl by lantern slides the technique of renal artery constriction in the 
rat and showed typical blood-pressure tracings , following this procedure. Photomicro- 
graphs were shown illustrating the varieties of acute and chronic hypertensive lesions 
which were found in the opposite Jkidney, and the absence of histological cliangcs in 
the ischmmic kidney. That the latter was protected from tlie hypertension by the clip 
on the renal artery was indicated hv the absence of medial hypertrophy in the arteries 
distal to the clamp. The arteries of the opposite kidney on the other hand .showed 
great medial hypertrophy. 

Application of the results of these experiments to the problems of Bright s disease 
had helped to clarify certain aspects which had hitherto remained obscure both to 
clinidnns and histologists. 

fl) The most significant conclusion was that hypertension can produce in the kidney 
arterial, glomerular and parenchymal changes which have preciously been considered 
as inflammatory in origin. Since the time of Ziegler and Jores pathologists liad made 
a sharp distinction between arteriosclerotic or ischamiic, and inflammatory lc.sions of 
the kidney. This histological subdivi.sion should be modified so a.s to include under 
the former heading not onlv tJic wcIJ-recognized chronic isclixmic changes but also 
the acute hypertensive lesions which he had just described. 

(2) Thd malignant form of essential hypertension is established as a distinct, clinical 
and histological entity in which renal damage is secondary to the liypertcnsion.^ In 
the early stages it had been shown that structural changes in the kidney were minima). 
Malignant nephrosclerosis was the end-result of this disorder. 

(3) To the Common observation that renal disease gives rise to high blnod-ptcssute 
tve had added the concept that high blood-prc.ssure can produce vapidly progressive 
renal destruction. Taken in conjunction these premises suggested the possibility of a 
vicious circle in which renal ischemia leads to hj’pertension, and this in turn, by 
causing renal vascular lesions, aggravates the renal ischxmin. Wilson and Byrom ob- 
tained considerable evidence that .such a vicious circle developed in the experimental 
animal. Its operation in the human subject would explain tiie rapidly _ proeressne 
clinical course of malignant hypertension and of other forms of hypertensive linght s 
disease in their terminal stages. 

(•(1 The recognition that the inflammatorv lesions in die kidney wbieh had been 
termed “chronic interstitial fie.'jhritis” could be hyperten.sive in oiigm e,xp ■'*»ie u } 



hypertensive renal damage, jh curb 

complete picture; in primary renal disease some residue of the oiigma p 
as nephritis or pyelonephritis might also be recognized. 

(5) The recent accounts of hypertension due to unilateral renal disease )« ««" 
tided a striking counterpart to the animal experiments. Reniot, o „nccibjiirv 
kidney might result in relief of the hypertension. On the o icr ^Vnd for 

of secondary hypertensive damage in the oppo^tc kidney shoti d e nenh 

such changL had been found post mortem. Thts might explam die failure of neph- 
rectomy to lotver the blood-pressure in some cases. Indeed there ^ -intf'^^crebv 
ing the hypertension by removing a functioning thougi disease i , j-l 

iiiLasing^^he load on\he opposite kidney whose , 

was suggested that nephrectomy should only be undertaken or i \.. j 
tension when intravenous pyelography reveated a single non-functionmg « 

a normally e.xcreting opposite kidney. «, however, the as n h e 

malignant, i.e. papilloedema was Remalkablc s'ticcess 


sav 
had 

e-xtremely rare. 
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constricting cITect on strips of surviving artery than plasma from normals, but sensitive 
biological tests proved tltis to have been incorrectly attributed to adrenaltemia. ITiis 
theory' was perforce abandoned. 

Goldblatt’s work did not become widely known until 1934; immediately a great amount 
of work began on kidney press juices, extracts, and autolysates. Tigerstedt and Berg- 
niann in 1898 had shown the presence of a heat labile non-dialysablc pressor compouitd 
peculiar to extracts of renal cortex. The purification of renin, and the way in which 
it carries out its pressor action, were arrived at mainly by two groups of workers, one 
in North and the other in South America; they used different terminology. [I shall use 
the South American terminology, adding the North American in parentheses.] 

Renin has been shown to be an enzyme, liberated from the renal cortex into the 
blood-stream where it acts on a blond globulin, hypertensinogen (angiotonin activator), 
to form the one pressor compound of the renin system, hypertensin (angiotonin). 

Renin. — ^The enzymatic action of renin is proteolytic, but it acts only on hyperten- 
sinogen (angiotonin activator) and not on other proteins. This is known because pepsin 
can replace renin in the conversion of hypertensinogen (angiotonin activator) to a pressor 
compound. Renin is an antigen, but the development of a high precipitin litre does 
not reduce its physiological action. Renin also shows species specificity; human renin 
will act on the hypertensinogen of all mammals, but that of other mammals will not 
act on human hypertensinogen (angiotonin activator). This species specificity has been 
used in the development of the biochemical methods for the assay of renin. 

The site, either of renin storage or of its formation, has been localized to the proximal 
convoluted tubules. It is only excreted in the urine after very large doses. 

(uiigiofoiiiu activator). — Hypertensinogen is a blood globulin on 
which renin acts proteolytically to form the pressor compound hypertensin. This 
globulin has been characterized, and clectrophoretically identified with the a2 globulin 
traction. It is made in the liver. The exhaustion of the hypertensinogen in the blood 
was at one time postulated as the explanation of renin tachyphylaxis, but this has 
been disproved. Although pepsin will react with hypertensinogen to form a pressor com- 
pound pepsitensin, physiologically similar to hypertensin (angiotonin), hypertensin and 
pepsitensin are not identical; onlv the former is destroyed bv the enzvme hvpertensinase 
(angiotonin inhibitor). ' ■ . Jf 

Hypertensin {angiotonin). — Hypertensin is the pressor compound formed by the action 
o renin on the hypertensinogen. It is thermostable, dialysable, and fluorescent. It is 
precipiteted by saturation with ammonium sulphate, by phosphotungstic acid, but not 

y trichloracetic acid. It is soluble in various organic solvents but not in ether. It is 
nmre resmant to acids than to alkalis. It was thought to be a polypeptide carrying 
p enolic OH groups necessary' for its pressor action since it was inactivated bv tyrosine 
an aminopeptidase. In accordance with this theory inactivation of the tyrosine bv 

le minutes boiling destroyed its ability to attack hypertensin; but forty minutes’ 
m found to have destroyed the normal enzyme action of tyrosine, 

he J '"activated hypertensin. It is doubtful therefore what conclusions should 
foregoing observations. Hypertensin was isolated from the venous 
a or ischtemic kidneys; but it has been shown that the kidney excretes not hvner- 
tensm, but renin_ ■'t 


Hypertensinase {angiotonin inhibitor).— An enzyme that destroys the activity of hvper- 
ensm was detected in the blood, and was named hypertensinase. 

This completes the review of the components of the renin system. 

The pressor action of renin and hypertensin. — The rise in blood-pressure following 
ne intravenous injection of hypertensin is immediate and short-lived. Repeated doses 
produce equal responses. Renin, on intravenous injection, produces a slow rise of 
D ood-pressure, maintained at plateau level for some time, and falling slowly to the 
rating level. Repeated doses of renin produce progressively less response; this refnr- 
riness is usually referred to as renin tachyphylaxis. Purification of renin has not 
eliminated the tachyphylaxis. The shorter the' time interval between “ketioL 

rapidly does the tachyphylaxis develop. The injection of hypertensin 
ogen does not prevent the development of tachyphylaxis; destruction of th^ n/ 
^tem or perfusion of large amounts of fresh blood does not alter renin tachvnbvV°^* 
These results led Page to the theory of renin inhibitor; depressorextrTcts weM,^ 

-^ho«„ to be present m the blood m many cases of experimental renal 
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He denicnstrateci by lantern slides the technique of renal artery constriction in the 
rat and showed typical blood-pressure tracings , following this procedure. Photomicro- 
graphs were shown illustrating the varieties of acute and chronic hypertensive lesions 
which were found in the opposite kidney, and the absence of histological changes in 
the ischtemic kidney. That the latter was protected from the hypertension by the clip 
on the renal artery was indicated by the absence of medial hypertrophy in the arteries 
distal to the clamp. The arterie.s of the opposite kidney on the other hand .shoivcd 
great medial hypertrophy. 

Application of the results of these experiments to the problems of Bright's disease 
had helped to clarify certain a.spects which had hitherto remained obscure both to 
clinicians and histologists. 

(1) The most significant conclusion was that hypertension can produce in the kidney 
arterial, glomerular and parenchymal changes which have previously been considered 
as inflammatory in origin. Since the time of Ziegler and Jorcs pathologists had made 
a sharp distinction between arteriosclerotic or ischmmic, and inflammatory lesions ol 
the kidney. This histological subdivision should be modified so as to include imdei 
the former heading not onlv the wcll-rccognizcd chronic ischaemic changes but also 
the acute hypertensive lesion.s which he had just described. 

(2) Tht? malignant form of essential hypertension is establi.shed as a distinct, clinical 
and histological entity in tvhich renal damage is secondary to the hypertension, h' 
the early stages it had been shown that strn'ctural changes in the kidney were minimal. 
Malignant nephrosclerosis was the end-result of this disorder. 

(3) To the common observation that renal disease gives rise to high blood-prcssmc 
we had added the concept that high hlood-prc.ssiirc can produce rapidly progressive 
renal destruction. Taken in conjunction these premises suggested the pos.sibihty or a 
vicious circle in which renal ischremia leads to hj'pertcnsion, and this in turn, by 
causing renal vascular lesions, aggravates the renal ischajmia. Wilson and Byrpm ob- 
tained considerable evidence that such a vicious circle developed in the c.xpenmcnta 
animal. Its operation in the human subject would e.xplain the rajndly progressive . 
clinical course of malignant hypertension and of other forms of hypertensive lingn s 
disease in their terminal stages. 

(4) The recognition that the inflammatory lesions in the kidney which had been 

termed “chronic interstitial nephritis’’ could be *”pu,.r,T,5r 

this picture was common to so many varieties of chronic Brig i s ‘ 
interstitial nephritis was not a dise,ise but a histological ’ L- 

end-result of hypertensive renal damage. In malign.ant nroress such 

complete picture; in primary renal disease some residue of he oiig < p 
as nephritis or pyelonephritis might also be recognized. 

(5) The recent accounts of hypertension due to unilateral ^nal dise.isc 

vided a striking counterpart to the animal expenmen s. e ' nossibilitv 

kidney mighi re.ult in reiirf of the be bofnc in mind to 

“p‘:; 

rcctomy to iotver the blood.pteMttre d' " ‘"JJJ dLea.ed' kl'dney .and 'hereby 

,ng the hyi,erien.ton >>? '“"“V kidn™ "Se re.tr, -e .crlon.iy impaired. It 

malignant, i.c. papilloedema was Ff ” 3,i„h\lv impaired. Remarkable success 

;s^ir:r..rer,SL« -p."* »•“ ■>' ''-p' 

extremely' rare. 
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constricting effect on strips of surviving artery than plasma from normals, but sensitive 
biological tests proved this to have been incorrectly attributed to adrenalxmia. This 
theory was perforce abandoned. 

Goldblatt’s work did not become widely known until 1934; immediately a great amount 
of work began on kidney press juices, extracts, and autolysates. Tigerstedt and Berg- 
mann in 1898 had shown the presence of a heat labile non-dialysable pressor compouitd 
peculiar to extracts of renal cortex. The purification of renin, and the way in which 
u carries out its pressor action, were arrived at mainly by two groups of workers, one 
in North and the other in South America; they used different terminologv'. [I .shall use 
the South American terminology, adding the North American in parentheses.] 

Renin has been shown to he an enzyme, liberated from the renal cortex into the 
blood-stream where it acts on a blond globulin, hypertensinogen (angiotonin activator), 
to form the one pressor compound of the renin system, hypertensin (angiotonin). 

Reuin. — Tlie enzymatic action of renin is proteolytic, hut it acts only on hyperten- 
sinogen (angiotonin activator) and not on other proteins. This is known because pepsin 
can replace renin in die conversion of hypertensinogen (angiotonin activator) to a pressor 
compound. Renin is an antigen, hut the development of a high precipitin titre does 
not reduce its phy.siological action. Renin also shows species specificity; human renin 
will act on the hypertensinogen of all mammals, but that of other mammals will not 
act on human hypertensinogen (angiotonin activator). This species specificity has been 
used in the development of the biochemical methods for the assay of renin.' 

The site, either of renin storage or of its formation, has been localized to the proximal 
convoluted tubules. It is only excreted in the urine after very large doses. 

Hypertensinogen {angiotonin activator). — Hypertensinogen is a blood globulin on 
which renin acts proteolytically to form the pressor compound • hypertensin. This 
globulin has been ch.yacterized] and electrophoretically identified with the a2 globulin 
fraction. It is made in the liver. The exhaustion of the hypertensinogen in the blood 
was at one time postulated as the explanation of renin tachyphylaxis, but this has 
been disproved. Although pepsin will react with hypertensinogen to form a pressor com- 
pound pepsitensin, physiologically similar to hypertensin (angiotonin), hypertensin and 
pepsitensin are not identical; only the former is destroyed by the enzyme hypertensinase 
(angiotonin inhibitor). ' • . r 

Hypertensin {angiotonin). — Hypertensin is the pressor compound formed by the action 
of renin on the hypenensinogen. It is thermostable, dialysable, and fluorescent. It is 
precipimted by saturation with ammonium sulphate, by phosphotungstic acid, but not 
y trichloracetic acid. It is soluble in various organic solvents but not in ether. It is 
rnore resmant to acids than to alkalis. It was thought to be a polypeptide carrying 
p enoiic OH groups necessary for its pressor action since it was inactivated by tyrosine 
an arninopeptidase. In accordance with this theory inactivation of the tyrosine by 
minutes boding destroyed its ability to attack hypertensin; but forty minutes’ 
ea mg at 60 C. lyas found to have destroyed the normal enzyme action of tyrosine, 

\ e It still inactivated hypertensin. It is doubtful therefore what conclusions should 
hf foregoing observations. Hypertensin was isolated from the venous 

ood of ischaemic kidneys; but it has been shown that the kidney excretes not hvper- 
tensin, but renin. ^ v 


Hypertensinase {angiotonin inhibitor). — An enzyme that destroys the activity of hvper- 
ensm was detected in the blood, and was named hypertensinase. 

This completes the review of the components of the renin system. 

The pressor action of renin and hypertensin. — The rise in blood-pressure following 
ne intravenous injection of hypertensin is immediate and short-lived. Repeated doses 
produce equal responses. Renin, on intravenous injection, produces a slow rise of 
Oloqd-pressure, maintained at plateau level for some time, and falling slowly to the 
resting level. Repeated doses of renin produce progressively less response; this refrar- 
riness is usually referred to as renin tachyphylaxis. Purification of renin has nor 
hminated the tachyphylaxis. The shorter the time interval between injections of 
ntTn’ri*’^ rapidly does the tachyphylaxis develop. The injection of hypertensin- 

ogen does not prevent the development of tachyphylaxis; destruction of the noV 

as een shown to be present in the blood in many cases of Experimental renal 
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He demonstrated by lantern slides the technique of renal artery constriction in the 
rat and shon'cd typical blood-pressure tracings . following this procedure. Photomicro- 
graphs were shown illustrating the varieties of acute and chronic hypertensive lesions 
which were found in the opposite kidney, and the absence of histological changes in 
the ischtemic kidney. That the latter was protected from the hypertension by the clip 
on the renal artery was indicated by the absence of medial hypertroithy in the arteries 
distal to the clamp. The arteries of the opposite kidney on the other hand showed 
great medial hypertrophy. 

Application of the residts of these experiments to the problems of Bright's disease 
had lielped to clarify certain a.spccts which had hitherto remained obscure both to 
clinicians and histologists. 

(1) The most significant conclusion was that hypertension can produce in the kidnev 
arterial, glomerular and parenchymal changes which have previously been considered 
as inflammatory in origin. Since the time of Ziegler and Jdres pathologists had made 
a sharp distinction between arteriosclerotic or ischxmic, and inflammatory lesions oi 
the kidney. This histological subdivision should be modified so as to include under 
the former heading not only the well-recognized chronic ischxmlc changes but awo 
the acute hypertensive lesion.s which he had just described. 

(2) Tlitf malignant form of essential hypertension is estab]i.shed as a distinct clinical 
and histological entity in which renal damage is secondary to the hypertension. In 
the early stages it had been shown that stru'cniral changes in the kidney were minimal. 
Malignant nephrosclerosis ivas the end-result of tliis disorder. 

(d) To the common observation that renal disease gives rise to high blood -pressure 
we liad added the concept that high blood-pressure can produce rapidly progressive 
renal destruction. Taken in conjunction these premises suggested the possibility ot a 
vicious circle in which renal ischxmia leads to hypertension, and thi.« in turn, >> 
causing renal vascular lesions, aggravates the renal i.schicmia. Wilson and Byrom o • 
tained considerable evidence that such a vicious circle developed in the cxperinien < 
animal. Its operation in the human subject would e.xplain '"‘'‘l”“v , » 

clinical course of malignant hypertension and of other forms ot hypertensive g 
disease in their terminal stages. 

(4) The recognition that the inflammatory lesion.s in die 

termed “chronic interstitial nephritis” could be Chronic 

this picture was common to .so many post which represented the 

mterstttial nephritis was not a disease but a h>stologg co P the 

end-result of hypertensive renal damage. In maiignm > i ... such 

complete picture? in primary renal disease some residue of the original process 

as nephritis or pyelonephritis might also be recognized. 

(5) The recent accounts of Removal" of' ihe"XS 

vided a striking counterpart th*; ammj ex, possibility 

kidney might result in relief of the ,hoiiId be borne in mind for 

of secondary hypertensive damage ^^2, explain the failure of neph- 

such changes had been found post there was a risk of aggravat- 

rectomy to lower the blood-prcs.siire f ' though diseased kidney and thereby 

mg the hypertension by removing a fimct om g seriously impaired. It 

increasing the load on the oPPO^«^„^^ pe undertaken for the relief of hyper- 

was suggested that nephrectomy sbould_^on4 0 non-functioning kidney with 


tension when intravenous pyelography rev 
a normally excreting opposite 

malignant, i.e. papilloedenia was ■'•''".V sliehtlv impaired. Remarkable s 

sa«ng measure even though ' phasized that cases of this type 


If * however, the hypertension was clinically 
a normally excreting opposite kidney, “^ectomy should be undertaken as a lifc- 

l..„„ „i;crhtlv imoaired. Remark.ablc success 

u'cre 


liad followed such operations but it was emphasized 
extremely rare. 
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President — Professor Norman B. Capon, M.D. 

[Oclober 26, 1945] 

The Training of Clinical Teachers 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By Professor Norman B. Capon, M.D. 


Those who have taken a special interest in the subject of medical education will be 
aware that there have been occasional references, in recent years, to the question of the 
teachers themselves^ — and especially to their fitness and competence to carry out their 
educational duties. 

By way of explanation I should say that I am speaking of all clinical teachers — whether 
they specialize in medicine, surgery, paediatrics, dermatology, ophthalmology, &c., because 
1 am concerned with education in general and teaching methods in general, rather than 
with the content of the subject taught. And here let me interpose the observation that 
paediatricians have adhered more closely to the tenets and discipline of the art and science 
of medicine than any of the specialists; and this is to be expected because ptediatrics is 
in fact general medicine during a particular age-period. Indeed, I would go further, 
and claim with some assurance that the contribution made to general medicine by 
paediatricians has been considerable; and 1 believe that the conditions, both personal and 
professional, of our work place us in an unusually favourable position for promoting 
improvements in basic medical education. To do this would be a service well worthy 
of the great traditions which we have inherited from men like West, Cheadle, Barlow 
and Still. 


Clinical teachers have in the past been inclined to blame the preclinical teachers when 
students come to the wards without any adequate acquaintance with the general principles 
of science. There is probably some foundation in this complaint, but it does not exoner- 
ate chmeal teachers from a share of responsibility if they themselves perpetuate the 
error which they impute to their preclinical colleagues. Perhaps if we put our “clinical” 
house into better order we may encourage others to do likewise. 


introduction I shall refer to some of the statements which have been 
made regarding clinical teachers. The Goodenough Report, concerned with “the 
Dec. — D is. in Chied. 1 
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hypertension .md essential hypertension, but its responsibility for the hypertension of 
renal ischaemia cannot be said to have been clearly established by tlie usual methods 
of assay, and further work is needed to cstaljlish wlicther it is in fact the causative, or 
the only causal agent. The results of slow renin infusion experiments give cause for 
some doubt as to whether a sustained increase of renin secretion could produce pro- 
longed hypertension; for instance, Hill and Pickering found that by slow infusion of 
renin into, normal anesthetized rabbits it was difficult to maintain a rise of arterial 
pressure of more than 30 nim.Hg for four hours, faster injections gave a larger 'tem- 
porary rise followed by a fall. After infusions have been continued for some time, 
tachyphylaxis develops. 

Huidibro and Braun-Menendez were able to demonstrate that considerable lowering 
ol the blood-pressure in normal unana:sthetized dogs as a result of trauma or ha-nio- 
rrhage tvas immediately followed by the liberation of renin from the kidneys into the 
blood-stream. Although ano.xmmia did not prevent the secretion of renin under these 
conditions, such a sudden liberation of renin into the blood-stream could not be pro- 
duced by anoxaemia alone. 

The properties of renin would make it appear possible that renin is normally concerned 
with the regulation rather than the maintenance of normal blood -pressure, and the 
development of tachyphylaxis gives cause for doubt whether excess of renin can be 
responsible for a persistently elevated blood-pressure. 

There is little doubt that following the production of a reduced blood supply to a 
kidney a chemical agent is secreted which produces a pathological state indistinguishable 
from essential hypertension. The initial cause for the liberation of this chemical agent 
in the disease itself and the nature of the chemical agent have not yet been dearly 
demonstrated. 
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Section for the Study of Disease in Children 

President — Professor Normax B. Capos, M.D. 

[October 26, 1945] 


The Training of Clinical Teachers 
PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 


By Professor Normas B. Capos, M.D. 


Those who have taken a special interest in the subject of medical education will be 
aware that there have been occasional references, in recent years, to the ciuestion of the 
teachers themselves — and especially to their fitness and competence to c'aiTv out their 
educational duties. 

By way of explanation I should say that I am speakine of all clinical teachers whether 

they specialize in medicine, surgerv', ptediatrics, dermatology, ophthalmology, &c., because 
1 am concerned with education in general and teaching methods in general, rather than 
warn the content of the subject taught. And here let me interpose the observation that 
pediatricians have adhered more closely to the tenets and discipline of the art and science 
o. medicine than any of the specialists; and this is to be expected because paediatrics is 
in fact general medicine during a particular age-period. Indeed, I would go further, 
and claim with some assurance that the contribution made to general medicine bv 
psediatricians has been considerable; and I believe that the conditions, both personal and 
professional, of our work place us in an unusually favourable position for promoting 
improvements in basic medical education. To do this would be a service well worthy 
traditions which we have inherited from men like West, Cheadle, Barlow 


Clinical teachers have in the past been inclined to blame the preclinical teachers when 
wards without any adequate acquaintance with the general nrincinlps 
** probably some foundation in this complaint, but it does no? exoner- 
ate clinical teachers from a share of responsibility if they themselves perpetuam the 
error which they impute to their preclinical colleagues. Perhaps if we outworn i" 

house mto better order we mav encourage others to do likewiL ^ 


Mter this brief introduction I shall refer 
made regarding clinical teachers. The 
Dec. — D is. ix Chiud. 1 


to some of the statements which 
Goodenough Report, concerned 


have been 
with “the 
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oiganizatioii of A'letliccal Schools, particularly in regard to facilities for clinical teaching 
and research,” contained the following observation (p. 41, para. 15): "In the past too 
little attention has been paid to the training of teachers of medical students”; and in 
the same paragraph of the Report one reads; “Help and guidance in the acquisition of 
skill in the difficult and subtle art of teaching will enable an intending teacher to avoid 
much fruitless expenditure of time and effort in preparing himself for hi.s important 
duties and will greatly assist him to make the most effective use of his personal qualities.” 

The Report of the Planning Committee of the Royal College of Physicians of London 
^1944) stated on p. 8; "Wc wish to draw attention to the importance of quality in 
teaching” but it does not indicate how that quality is to be secured and maintained, 
except by a reference to the value of the tutorial method in teaching. 

Sir Thomas Lewis [I] in his "Reflections upon Reform in Medical Education” referred 
to the differences between vocational and theoretical training, and pleaded that students 
should be encouraged to develop a more thoughtful and critical outlook; in his view 
the whole-time teachers of the future should provide the cultural (as distinct from 
technical) training of the students, as a supplement to that given by clinical teachers, 
who would be mainly responsible for “vocational” tuition. 

The B.M.A. Committee [2] which was invited to prepare a memorandum of evidence 
for the Goodenough Committee stated: “Students .should be taught the fundamental 
principles of health and disease rather than the diagnosis and treatment of separate disca.scs. 
A thorough knowledge of fundamental principles will produce a move understanding 
practitioner who. will be able readily to absorb the advances in medical knowledge and 
technique as they occur during his career. Many practitioners at the present time find 
difficulty in keeping abreast of modern medical progress because they aid not acquire a 
sufficient foundation in tlieir student days.” Tliis memorandum evidently assumes dwi 
we teachers are competent to provide the type of basic education ivhicli it advocates. 

I think it is possible that there is general agreement regarding the wisdom contained 
in these various observations — at ail events in so far as broad jirinciplc.s arc concerned. 
But we must consider their practical implications. How, in fact, arc we to ensure tliat 
while the student learns what is essential of factual knowledge, he .slwll ;it the same 
time be given a rcdl education — a basis upon which he can continue to build from liis 
own experience because lie understands general principles? It is not cnougli for u$ to 
recommend a modification of tlie subjects which comprise lii.s cuiTiculum, qi a change 
of the type of clinical material demonstrated to him (substituting patients win common 
disorders for those suffering with rare diseases), nor to be satisfied with a ho| e 

that the lecturer, busily engaged in a place devoted to the ” 

remember to remind the students that some people, at any lat^ are k< )’ S 
they may require advice if they are to preserve that heajth. hese 

lecommendations may be wise and. if pm into practice, may consti ute va i< ) 
but they are the individual facets of one stone, the limbs and V ' Cm 

body, and it is to the heart of that body that wc must turn our >mnds. For 't ^ Ro" 
die teacher tiiat the life-blood of education flows. In thi.s regal c, ^ j- 

than quote from the anicle on Education which is to be found in ihe Emyclop.xdta 

Britannica : 

“All education is effected through the experiences of the educate^ but 
that all experiences are educative; this upon whether its lot m has been arrangea 

by those who are concerned with the training of him whose e.xpenonce it is. 

And again : . . j j 

“The goodness or badness of an eduction wdl be re'aUve to^^the vnme.^wjs om^an 

'a^nl'XTme -cure the intended result and are 

applied intelligently, consistently and persistently. 

We clinical teachers may reasonably claim to T'suhm!'/ that '^*wi'di^*^t 

nf medicine- can we claim also that wc arc trained educators? 1 submit that, uitii n 
ql meaicinc, can we ci.i n aiso unusual vision, or those who, in spite 

few cxcept.ons--the born teachers, m *<. ° special study of their teaching duties- 

of the busy ca ls of profcssion.d bfe, have mac c a speen ^ successors in dinical 

we cannot make this claim. How, icn. . shall have the opportunities to develop 

teaching shall be m°re competent? or, at test shall I Universities fhem- 

greater competence m this direction? undertake initiallv; an e.vpcrimenr 

selves— and not. I would submit, for all Universities to uiwca ■ . ^ 

might be .sn-irtcd in oi^ or two cemres where^d^^^^^^^ Jif a jiven 

enthusiastic teachers. Tiic plain as I sc . * . *' two preclii)ica/ rcachcrs anrl 

University a sm.-ill group of senior teachers, aided b\ one I 
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llic Professor of Education, would hold preliminary discussions and would arrange a 
vacation course, perhaps three weeks in duration, for junior clinical teachers — e.g. 
registrars, and assistant physicians, surgeons and specialists. The numher of those taking 
the course should be restricted, perhaps to fifteen; and some at least of them should 
come from other centres in order that the discussions, which would form an important 
feature of the course, should represent the views and habits of different schools. The 
following aspects of medical education would require treatment, partly as lectures, partly 
as discussions and in some cases by demonstration; 


' (1) The meaning of education, with some reference to educational methods in general. 

(2) The scope and aims of medical education with special reference to (a) under- 
graduates; (b) graduates, including general practitioners, specialists and con- 
sultants, research workers, public health workers and administrators. 

(3) The historical approach in medical education; and the value of non-medical 

literature. ^ 

(4) The artistic (or humanistic) approach. 

(5) The scientific method, with special reference to experimental inquiry. Its clinical 
application, including the technique of medical examination. 

(6) Elementary logic, including critical analysis of evidence and assessment of values. 
Statistics. 

(7) The technique of clinical teaching. 

(8) The place of psychology in teaching. 

(9) The use of medical libraries. 

(10) The preparation of scientific reports and papers. 

[Professor Capon then commented upon some of these topics and indicated,' in greater 
detail, what they comprised. He also offered for consideration the following list of books 
and papers which would be of interest to tho.se studying the subject. 


(1) Herbert Spencer 

(2) Sir Thomas Browne . . 

(3) Sir tVilfred Trotter 

(4) Sir Richard Livingstone 

(5) Bruce Truscot 

(6) John Gregory . . 

(7) A. G. Hughes and E. H. Hughes . . 

(8) Francis Thompson 

(9) Report of the Commission (1932) on 

(10) Sir Edward Mellanby 

(11) , Sir 'Wilson Jameson 


Education. 

Religio Medici. 

Collected Papers. 

Plato and Modern Education (Rede Lecture). 
Red Brick University. 

Duties and Qualifications of a Physician. 
Learning and Teaching. 

Essay on Shelley. 

Medical Education. 

The State and Medical Research (Harveian 
Oration). 

War and the Advancement of Social Medicine 
(Harveian Oration). 


(12) White House Conference Report 

(13) Writings of Sir William Osier. 

(14) A. G. Gibson . . 

(15) Charles West 

(16) Sir Henry Dale 


on Prediatric Education and Practice. 

The Physician's Art. 

The Profession of Medicine. 

Some Epochs in Medical Research 
Oration). 


(Harveian 


(17) Sir George Newman 

(18) Major Greenwood 

(19) Sir Frederick Still 

(20) Sir Thomas Lewis 

(21) Francis Bacon 

(22) M. Arthus 

(23) Henry Cohen .. . 

(24) Alan Gregg 

(25) M. R. Cohen and E. Nagel 

(26) W. S. Jevons . . 

(27) A. Wolf 

(28) R. H. Thouless 

(29) . A. N. Whitehead 

(30) Susan Stebbing 

(31) Oxford University Press 


Thomas Sydenham, Reformer of English 
Medicine. 

Authority in Medicine (Linacre Lecture). 

History of Psdiatrics. 

Clinical Science (Harveian Lecture). Exer- 
cises in Human Physiology. 

Novum Organon. 

Philosophy of Scientific Investigation. 

The Nature. Method and Purpose of Dia- 
gnosis (Skinner Lecture). 

The Furtherance of Medical Research (Terrv 
Lecture). 

Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method, 

Elementary Lessons in Logic. 

Textbook of Logic. 

Straight and Crooked Thinking. 

Modes of Thought. Adventures of Ideas 

Thinking to Some Purpose (Pelican Series) 

Rules for Compositors and Readers ] 
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organization of Medical Schools, particularly in regard to facilities for clinical teachinc 
and reseat ch, contained the following observation (p. 41, para. 15): “In the past too 
httle attention has been paid to the training of teachers of medical students”; and in 
the same paragraph of the Report one reads: “Help and guidance in the acnuis'itinn of 
slviU 111 me difficult and subtle art of tctiching will enable an intending teacher to avoid 
mtich fniitle.ss e.vpenditure of time and effort in preparing himself for his important 
greatly assist him to make the most effective use of his personal qualities.” 
loiiaf the Planning Committee of the Royal College of Physicians of London 

(1944) stated on p. 8: “Wc wish to draw attention to the importance of quality in 
teaching but it does not indicate how that quality is to he .secured and maintained. 
c.\cept by a reference to the value of the tutorial method in teaching. 


[J] in his “Reflections upon Reform in Medical Education” referred 
to the differences between vocational and theoretical training, and pleaded that students 
should be tincouraged to develop a more thoughtful and critical outlook; in his view 
the whole-time^ teachers of the future should provide the cultural (as distinct from 
technical) training of the students, as a supplement to that given by clinical teachers, 
who would be mainly responsible for “vocational” tuition. 


The B.M.A. Committee [2] wfiich was invited to prepare a memorandum of evidence 
for the Goodenough Committee stated: “Students should be taught the fundamental 
principles of health and disease rather than the diagnosis and treatment of separate diseases. 
A thorough knowledge of fundamental principles will produce a more understanding 
practitioner who. will be able readily to ab.sorb the advances in medical knowledge and 
tcichnique as they occur during his career. Many practitioners at the present time find 
difficulty in keeping abreast of modern medical progress because they aid not acquire a 
sufficient foundation in tlieir student days.” This memorandum evidently assumes tliai 
v.'e teachers are competent to provide tlic tvpc of basic education which it advocates. 

I think it is possible that there is general agreement regarding the wisdom contained 
in these various observations — at all events in so far as broad ])rincipic.s arc concerned. 
But we must consider their practical implications. How, in fact, are we to ensure tliat 
while the student learns what is essential of factual knowledge, he .shall at the same 
time be given a retil education — a basis upon which he can continue to build from hi.s 
own experience because he understands general jjrincijtles? It is not enough for us to 
recommend a modification of the subjects which comprise his curnculum, or a change 
of the type of clinical material demonstrated to him (substituting patients with common 
disorders for those suffering with rare discasc,s), nor to be .sati.sfied witli a pious Jiope 
tliat the lecturer, busily engaged in a place devoted to the injured and sick, shad 
remember to remind the students that .some people, at any rate, are tiealthy, though 
they may require advice if they arc to preserve that health. These ."ind othei such 
lecommendations may he wise and, if put into practice, may con.stitute valuable ic orms. 
but they are the individual facets of one stone, the limbs and sep.nratc paits o one 
body, and it is to the heart of that body that wc must turn our minds. For it is from 
tlie teacher that the liffi-blood of education flows. In thus rcgaid I cannot do 
than quote from the article on Education which is to be found in the Eucyaopx in 
Britannica : 


“All education is effected throuEh the experiences of the educated, but it does not follow 
tharall experfencls are educ<^^^^ this depends arranged 

by those who are concerned with the training of him whose expet tcnce it is. 

And again : 

“The goodness or badness of an education wiJl be relative \°‘he virtue,^ wjsdom^and 

and”S^hi mea^sTa°dop^s^1e®wellTdapted m secure ‘the intended result and are 
applied intelligently, consistently and persistentlj. 

We clinical teachers may reasonably claim to be experienced and competent practitioners 
of medicine; can we claim also that we are trained educators? I submit that, with a 
few exceptions-the born teachers, or the men of unusual vision or tho.se who, m spite 
of the busy calls of professional life, have made a special stud> of tlicir teaching dunes 
we cannot make tliis claim. How, dicn. arc wc to en.sure that our successors m clinical 
teaching shall he -ore com,^cm?^or^m h^ 

K-.and C;"l would’submit. for all Uffiversities to -’dortake initi.-dl^i.; an experiniem 

might be starmd in one or two centres where tltcre >. ''fl’l’ V, ll„ s • In® 
enthusiastic teachers The plan, as I sec it at present, might he .is tohou. . Jn .a gncii 
enthusiastic leacntrs. tiic pi , , .,:,Ind hv one or two prechmcal teachers and 

University a .small group of senior teachers, aiclcu ns um- l 
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o[ the specialism which rightly claims him as a master and wrongiy tempts him to 
become its slave. 

Fourthlv can a teacher learn anvthing worth knowing of medical education in a three 
weeks’ vacation course? I do not claim that such a course can do more tlmn present 
a view-point, inspire interest and suggest a practical curriculum for study. 
first stone of an educational foundation upon which the teacher can build; his prohciency 
\sill grow with practice. But he will be stimulated to ask of himself three all-impormnt 
questions; iVhv am I to teach? What am I to teach? and How am 1 to teach r and to 
seek intelligent answers to these questions. There must be no interference with the jiberty' 
and originality of the teacher who, in accepting the role of educationalist, takes upon 
himself a burden of responsibility no less heavy than that of clinician. But are we 
neing fair to him in denying him the opportunity of organized study? 
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Sir Adolphe Abrahams: I am dubious of the possibility of systematically educating 
teachers, I mean, of course, of clinical medicine. The application of pedagogy may weU 
be successful in respect to general education but medicine seems to me to be in an 
isolated category. So much depends on the teacher's personality. One man ma 3 ' be 
completelj' didactic, another maj’ adopt the Socratic method, and a third may say 
exceedinglj’ little and yet create an atmosphere from which his followers appear to 
absorb instruction. And all maj’ be equally successful yet fail miserably if called upon 
to employ a stj’le or method foreign to their individuality. 


Moreover one has to remember that the teaching directed to assist students to pass 
their examinations and that which prepares them for the real business of their professional 
lives are bj' no means the same thing. An exceptional man may combine the two func- 
tions but it seems unfortunate that the majority of teachers are far too much influenced 
by the problem of Queen Square and similar ordeals. It is often urged that some place 
should be found in the curriculum for a course of instruction by a general practitioner. 
That students could learn much from a' practitioner of experience needs no emphasis, so 
for that matter can consultants. .But although a course of lectures might comprehend 
certain technicalities that are features of practice, I think that little of real value can 
be communicated by word of mouth. The opportunity of a sort of apprenticeship in order 
to study the methods would provide a 'valuable experience but such an arrangement 
could hardly be practicable. 


I deprecate the growing tendency to delegate the teaching of undergraduates to_ men 
of the registrar class. These, however brilliant academically, have not the maturitj’ to 
Inculcate the fundamentals. A common error is to confuse education with instruction. 
Students are only too readj’ to welcome spoon-feeding but teachers are not required to 
save them from taking trouble although they may direct them in the way of taking 
trouble and perhaps save them from taking unnecessary trouble. There is a further 
great advantage in the status of the senior, the prestige which is naturally associated 
with a position on the Honorary Staff adds enormously to the value of his ex cathedra 
pronouncements. 


A final word about postgraduate teaching. Whilst in my opinion undergraduate teach- 
ing in this country is the best in the world, the quality of postgraduate instruction calls 
for considerable improvement. It is not difficult for anyone who has studied on the 
Continent to supply reasons for our comparative inferiority but doubtless this aspect of 
medical education will receive special attention bj' those who will be responsible for 
organizing the future. 


Sir Ernest Eock Carling said he thought a great deal could be done by a facultj' of 
pedagogy giving instruction in method, towards turning the young clinician into an 
effective teacher. 


The clinical teacher’s education should begin with the humanities; not necessarily 
Greek and Latin classics. A competent knowledge of a foreign language giving access 
to a great literature was what was wanted. To make for clarity in speaking, as in 
writing, some instruction in linguistics was desirable. A teacher should understand the 
true function of words and how they should be adapted to the level of conversation. 

At some period after qualification, travel to and work in other clinics at home or 
abroM was verj- valuable. Thereafter visits in the company of colleagues gave exceptional 
^portunities for heart to heart exchange of experience. Without them it was difficult to 
maintain a standard of self-judgment. 


j expected that all men should do fruitful research, but a period served 
department was valuable as an initiation into scientific method and wav of 
Statiltirs 'Xh accuracy of observation and something of the value of 

of roid'K library, books and records, should be learnt bv the production 

tL literature. The memory should not be taxed by attempts ?rcover 

Sh^uw be'atcommLn^ acquaintance with ^11 the data in so^e Sahied^plr^ 
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, apparent that the subject matter of the course is divisible into two sections; 

yi) baste education and (b) the technique of teaching. The former is the more important 
oecause it concerns itself with general principles, and clinical teachers who are. prepared 
to devote some time to studying this aspect of their duties, will be the better able to 
ensure that their stvidents arc in fact educated as well as vocationnlly equipped. Jn 
parenthesis I should state that no part of tlic tuition given to teachers is intended to be 
directly transmitted to students, and 1 stres.s this because it ivould be a mistake to believe 
that I am advocating that students, at all events during their clinical years, should find 
dicir curnculurn made still more congested by the inclusion of lectures on logic and 
kindred subjects. “ 

Perhaps I may best e.xpand the theme of this addiess by considering some of the 
criticisms or objections which are likely to be put forward. First, it may be argued tliat 
junior clinical teachers have little time and sometimes little inclination for work which 
IS not strictly technical or vocational. Lack of time is a defect ivhich is likely to be 
corrected by a change in policy regarding teaching duties, for which little if any direct 
payrnent has been made in the past. Teaching, and .preparation for teaching, rakes time 
and it is very probable that this service will be put on a proper financial basis in the 
near future. We shall, I think, all agree that the best medical education cannot be 
provided by clinicians who must, by force of circumstances, regard their teaching duties 
as subsidiary to tlieir routine professional service. At present it is true to say that most 
clinical teachers have scarcely time even to think; but the wisdom of the medical educator 
no less than that of the scribe cometh by opportunities of leisure, and I believe that 
one of the strongest arguments in favour of a vacation course such as I advocate will be 
found in the inspiration and renewed enthusiasm which it is likely to bring to junior 
clinicians. 


As for lack of inclination I can only state my own experience of young clinical 
teachers, which is that they are most anxious to learn and to improve their competence 
as teachers. 


Secondly, it may bo argued that there are at present no clinical teachers, even among 
the seniors, .who are equipped for the difficult task of conducting a course on the general 
lines suggested, and that the work would therefore hai'c to be “farmed out” to non- 
medical educationists, scientists and philosophers whose ignorance of medicine would be 
a fatal handicap. It is my view that if the suggested course is to be effective in a 
practical way it must be conducted mainly by practising clinicians, perhaps with the 
advice and assistance of non-medical spccialist.s; and I would go further and plead that 
it would be mistaken policy to leave this basic education entirely in the_ hands of 
clinicians whose experience is largely, if not solely, confined to hospital piactice. If wc 
accept, as I think we must, that practising clinician.? capable of taking chaigc of such a 
course arc at present few in number, the fact must be regarded as a strong argument in 
favour of correcting such a deficiency in the future. A start must be made; it Mill be 
pioneer work, with all the thrill and excitement of a new venture, and 1 am confident 
that its ultimate success will give new point to the conception that the intellectual fiincnon 
cannot afford to .stand still, but must be growing and developing if it is to retain full 
health and vigour. 


Thirdly, the view has been put forward, in disemssion, that teachers arc born and 
cannot be made; and that if a clinician is really proficient in his piofcs.sional work and 
“knows his stuff”, the student learns both by precept and example. Indeed, the fear has 
been expressed that a clinician’s skill in practice and bis ability in handling patients 
may be jeopardized by overmuch attention to theory and rationalization. ^^ There is some 
substance in this argument, for we must all know clinicians of the research type 
whose critical scientific attitude has resulted in a certain diffidence of manner and flabbiness 
of authority in the sphere of luiman relationships which has been detrimental to their 
success in therapeusii I give place to no one in my respect for the really f.rst-cla.ss 
practising dinicilin-whethcr he be general practitioner or .specialist; to me he represents 
he highest degree of excellence that has been attained in our profession. But we do him 
less than justice if wc assume that by an active effort to broaden the ba.s.s of h'^ know 


not sufficient that the teacher should "know 


his 


IS 

that 


is' of course, a sine qnn non: he must possess intellectual poise and cxpansiveness of 
mind if be is to guide students wisely tlirongh the narrow and complicated paihivays 
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or the specialism which rightly claims him as a master and wrongly tempts him to 
become its slave. 

Fourthly, can a teacher learn anvthing worth knowing of medical education in a three 
weeks’ vacation courser I do not claim that such a course can do more than present 
a view-point, inspire interest and suggest a practical curriculum for study. Here is the 
first stone of an educational foundation upon which the teacher can build; his proficiency 
Mill grow with practice. But he M’ill be stimulated to ask of himself three all-important 
questions; IF/iy am I to teachr Whnt am I to tcachr and Hozv am I to teach? and to 
seek intelligent ansu'ers to these questions. There must he no interference with the Jiberty 
and originality of the teacher who, in accepting the role of educationalist, takes upon 
himself a burden of responsibility no less heavy than that of clinician. But arc we 
being fair to him in denying him the opportunity of organized study? 
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Sir Adolphe Abrahams; I am dubious of the possibility of systematically educating 
teachers, I mean, of course, of clinical medicine. The application of pedagogy may well 
be successful in respect to general education but medicine seems to me to be in an 
isolated category. So much depends on the teacher's personauty- One man may be 
completely didactic, another may adopt the Socratic method, and a third may say 
exceedingly little and yet ■ create an atmosphere from which his followers appear to 
absorb instruction. And all may be equally successful yet fail miserably if called upon 
to employ a style or method foreign to their individuality. 

Moreover one has to remember that the teaching directed to assist students to pass 
their examinations and that which prepares them for the real business of their professional 
lives are by no means the same thing. An exceptional man may combine tlm two func- 
tions but It seems unfortunate that the majority of teachers are far too rnuch influenced 
by the problem of Queen Square and similar ordeals. It is often urged that some place 
should be found in the curriculum for a course of instruction by a general practitioner. 
That students could learn much from a practitioner of experience needs no emphasis, so 
for that matter can consultants. .But although a course of lectures might comprehend 
certain technicalities that are features of practice. I think that little of real value can 
be communicated by word of mouth. The opportunity of a sort of apprenticeshrp in order 
to study the methods would provide a 'valuable experience but such an arrangement 
could hardly be practicable. 

I deprecate the growing tendency to delegate the teaching of undergraduates to men 
of the registrar class. These, however brilliant academically, have not the maturity to 
inculcate the fundamentals. A common error is to confuse education with instruction. 
Students are only too ready to welcome spoon-feeding but teachers are not required to 
save them from taking trouble although they may direct them in the way of taking 
trouble and perhaps save them from taking unnecessary trouble. There is a further 
great advantage in the status of the senior, the prestige which is naturally associated 
with a position on the Honorary Staff adds enormously to the value of his ex cathedra 
pronouncements. 

A final word about postgraduate teaching. fVhilst in my opinion undergraduate teach- 
ing in this country is the best in the world, the quality of postgraduate instruction calls 
for considerable improvement. It is not difficult for anyone who has studied on the 
Continent to supply reasons for our comparative Inferiority but doubtless this aspect of 
medical education will receive special attention by those who will be responsible for 
organizing the future. 


Sir Ernest Kock Carling said he thought a great deal could be done by a faculty of 
pedagogy giving instruction in method, towards turning the young clinician into an 
effective teacher. 


The clinical teacher’s education should begin with the humanities; not necessarily 
Ureek and Latin classics. A competent knowledge of a- foreign language giving access 
to a great literature was what was wanted. To make for clarity in speaking, as in 
writing, some instruction in linguistics was desirable. A teacher should understand the 
irue function of words and how they should be adapted to the level of conversation. 

some period after qualification, travel to and work in other clinics at home or 
„“soM was very v’aluable. Thereafter visits in the company of colleagues gave exceptional 
heart to heart exchange of experience. Without them it was difficult to 
mainiam a standard of self-judgment. 

in^i j expected that all men should do fruitful research, but a period served 

thonJhi department was valuable as an initiation into scientific method and way of 

snfticHA'c taught accuracy of observation and something of the value of 

nf ‘he library, books and records, should be learnt bv the orodimtinn 

the‘=whnle“LT/ 1“ the literature. The memory should not be taxed by a^temptf?o cover 
shoulWbe at command " acquaintance with -all the data in some specialized part 
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For the rest, “apprenticeship” was the real substance o£ the education needed. His 
own plan with a chief assistant was to take him for a year, during which he laid himself 
out to teach the prospective surgeon all he knew. If satisfied, he' took him for a second 
year, during which he acted as assistant to the young man. At the end of that year, if 
convinced there were the makings of a surgeon, he kept him on for a third year, with 
full responsibility, acting himself merely as consultant. With the close of that year he 
felt he could recommend him to any clinic that would accept him to complete his 
education. 


Dr, Ffrangcon Roberts: Having long felt that medical education should be approached 
from the point of view of education I heartily welcome the President’s scheme for the 
training of teachers and hope he will be enabled to put it into effect. The faults in 
medical education, the overcrowding of the curriculum, the excess of factual information 
and the absence of training in logical thought 'have been stated so often in recent years 
that their repetition makes wearisome reading. The problem is no longer what is wrang, 
but why, when everyone knows what is wrong, no remedy, can be found. I believe that 
the President has pointed one way to the solution. 

My experience as Manager of three Council Schools has taught me that the problem 
is by no means confined to medicine. Leading educationists are fully aware of the 
perpetual struggle which the observational and naturalistic approach perpetually wages 
against the tyranny of the textbooks and stereotyped class instruction. Nevertheless it 
is^to them a matter of constant study and exjieriment, and one cannot help contrasting 
their enthusiasm with the stagnation and inertia which beset medical education. There 
are many outside our profession to whom we might listen with profit. 

As long ago as 1918 Sir George Newman pointed out that medical education had not 
kept pace with the advance in medicine. The reason of course is that medicine is studied 
but medical education is not studied. We shall make no progress until we realize that 
the presentation of the curious combination of science and art of which medicine is 
composed is a- subject which requires intensive training and study. One way to keep 
interest alive in this matter would be the formation of an Education Section of this Society. 
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Tribromethyl Alcohol (Avertin, Bromethol), 1928-1945 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


By George Edwards, M.R.C.S., D.A. ' 

Tribuomethyi, vlcosoi. is more commonly known as avertin. It is also known as 
bromethol in this country and as hromethanol in the United States. I jiroposc to use 
these terms interchangeably as may be convenient. 

Starting with a few tentative cases in 1928, the use of avertin became popular and 
widespread and onlv with the later introduction of more convenient drugs and methods 
has that popularity waned. From my own figures .1 find that in 1936 20% of ho.spital 
patients and 65% nur.sing home cases were given avertin. During the last twelve months 
I find that less than 5% of hospital cases and under 10% of private cases have had this 
drug, and my colleagues assure me that their experience is similar to my own. 

In 1927 notices began to appear in the medical papers describing the use in Germany 
of a new- ana:sthetic agent named by its makers “Avertin” and numbered “E107". This 
new drug, it appeared, was the answer to all anxsthetic problems. The patient went 
peacefully to sleep in bed half an hour beforehand, was completely and safely aiiais- 
thetized, and woke up some two or three hours later, with no sickness, no headache 
and very little pain. The only bar to its use was said to be disearc ot the rectum, 
colon, kidney or liver. A quantity of this new drug war. obtained for trial here, and 
was distributed by the Antesthetics Committee, which had been set up jointly by the 
Medical Research Council and the Council of this Section of your Society, Some of the 
avertin to be tried was sent to Dr. Shipway at Guy’s Hospital and tome to Dr. BlcmSeld 
at St. George’s. As resident ana:sthetist to the latter, it fell to my lot to discover all that 
there was to be known about the preparation of the drug for use, and to make arrange- 
ments for trying it out. 

It appeared that avertin was tribromethyl-alcohol, a white crystalline solid, soluble in 
water to something over 3% at 40° C. If such a solution was given rectaily in quantitv 
equivalent to 0-1 gramme per kilo of body -weight, then absorption of the drug would 
gradually produce anresthesia, reaching its greatest depth in thirty to forty minutes and 
lasting up to two hours. The other salient point was that the solution must be freshlv 
prepared and that it must be tested by the addition of Congo-red solution prior to use. 
If a blue colour appeared, or, indeed, anything but bright orange-red. then the solution 
must be discarded as dangerous. It seemed that a decomposition into dibromacetaldehyde 
and hydrobromic acid might take place — the former was dangerous and the latter was 
indicated by the change of colour in the Congo-red, The advantages held out for this 
form of anaesthesia were not only the preliminary narcosis and the peaceful awakening, 
but also the absence of sickness and of post-operative chest troubles. Rectal anresthesia 
was by no means new; ether-oil was well known and paraldehyde had been largely used 
but neither had become popular. 

All that now remained was to use the avertin. One of the surgeons expressed his 
willingness to co-operate, or, rather, he agreed not to object. We asked to be told when 
there was a simple operation to be performed on a healthy subject. It came in the form 
of an exploration of the floor of the mouth in a young woman suffering from salivary 
calculus. The operatioii took place on March 20. 1928, and, as far as T can discover, 
this was the first occasion on which tribromethyl alcohol was used in this country. I wish to 
recount the case in seme detail, solely to point out the differences between what we then 
d-d and anticipated, and what we now consider to be reasonable. 

We started off with a rectal washout accompanied by the hypodermic injection of one- 
tmrd of a grain of oninopon. 4-8 grammes of avertin crystals, representing 0-1 per kilo 
of body-weight, were dissolved in 160 c.c. of distilled water, making a 3% solution, 
that sounds a simple enough business but in faet it meant a great deal of shaking and 
was wjarisome and tedious. The solution, finally aehieved, was found to be acid-free 
W- w Congo-red and was run into the patient’s bowel, taking seven minutes 

with the idea of assisting in its retention,. the catheter was removed and r vaseline-wool 
Dec. — AxaiST. 1 
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p.ug ,V.-1S placed in position. The patient rapidly dozed off. and in foiirttcn miniUcs it 
iva.s observed that the coniiwcttval rcHcx was absent mid the corneal reflex nas faint Jn 
three more tn, notes the dorneal refle.v had also gone and there nas no response to 

■’’fTi surgeon ivas invited to proceed and his^iiicision 

into the floor of tJie month nas made t.venty-rhree miinttes from the time ive had betrun 

i’? ^ "J>iwtons ivcre raised by the patient tinttl the surgeon 

del cd deeply into tlic .snbhngnal msues. This brought a groan. SbortW afterwards, 

he c Has a cough. The aciua) 0 |;cr,*itjon Jasfcd seventeen minutes and the patient was 
returned to the ivard with her corneal reflex still absent. A thorough rectal nkshont was 
staited at once, Kecovery and convalescence ivcre uneventful. 

On the whole, we were very pleased. The avenin had produced almost complete 
anaesthesia, nothing untoward had occurred and the patient had certainly had a much 
ea.sier time man was the usual lot in those days when premediention consisted of atropine 
only, and when me porters who brought a case front the ward stayed in the anaisthetic 
toom to hold tt down during induction. We were una'hle to get any subjective v5e\v.s on 
the matter; iiot only h,id the patient never been anaesthetized before, .hut wc had taken 
every precaution to prevent her from knowing that anvthing nnusii.al was happening. 

No douht various item's in the account of this case have caused you to raise your 
mental eyebrows. I would ask you to remember that all this liappeneS a long time ago 
— seventeen years and a half — in what has been unkindly referred to as the “age of 
■dark antesthesia when ‘closed ether’ was still popular". My own comments on this case 
arc nine in number, and I will try to deal with them as briedy as possible. 

(1) There was a prc-prcmedication with omnopon. This helped in the anatsthesiar 
hut, as tvas later remarked by Sir Francis Sliipway, the same result could be attained 
tvith less respiratory depression cither by a small amount of additional inhalation antes- 
■flictic, or even by a relatively slight increase in rlic avenin dosage, 

(2) The drug was supplied in crystals and had to be weighed out and di.ssolvcd. In 
the following year (1929) “avertin fluid”, as wc know it to-day, was available, and 
preparation of the dilute solution became a comparatively simple matter. 

(3) A 3 ’jo solution ivas u.sed. The usual .strength i.s now 2(4%: the volunic is not 
..unduly increased, the mixing is easier, and there is less danger of the avertin crystal- 
lizing out. 

(4) A rectal tvashout was given just heiore the administration. Tiiis w.ts an iinneces- 
sarilj' vigorous proceeding. In any case, it was ill-timed; if tire bowel is emptied by 
nasbont or by enema, pt .should be allowed to rest for an hour or two before being 
expected to retain a further injection. 

(5) A cotton-ivool plug was used lest the fluid be returned. In spite of the use of such 
plugs — or more probably hecan.se of their irritation — we used occasionaJIv to Jo.se oin 
avertin in the bed sheets. It tvas soon evident that greater safety was achiete ci ci 
by gently withdrawing the catheter or. even better, by leaving it in situ carefully c ippet . 

(6) The depth of anaesthesia was ‘tested by examining the conjunctival and 
refle-xes. Apart from the fact thaf poking one’s fitigc.r into a p.Ttient s eye is s to g } 
he deprecated in any circumstances, it was very obvious that the narcosi-s produced b> 
avertin was against the ordinarv nm of things. The patient might have lost his ocu hn 
reflexes, but he could still kick back when attacked bv the surgeon or. ns m this particular 
instance, could cough when blood trickled into ihc larynx. 

(7) Full surgical amesthesia was ppected with this standard dose. We did not antici- 
pate any need for supplementary inh.alation. * ., , , 

(8) Such completenes., was in point of fact not attained. The patient was sensible enough 

to retain her laryngeal refle.x and to protect herself against the pas.sage o . , g 
material into her trachea, . , c i 

(9) A rectal washout was given at the end of the operation— over an loin rom im 

time of starting the avertin injection. This was useless: it won d ncit lei p etci 
absorption, nor a.ssist in climinnlion. , 

Such then was the first case The next was a gastrostomy, and went very imppiiy. 

resulting amesthesia was complete and conscknisncs's.^ Bv this iinic. 

piete ra.her ihan ^mplcte 


(lusc of avertin- 
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On March 16, 1929, the Lancet (i), 546, published a paper by Drs. Blonifieltl and 
Shipway. It bore the title, “The Use of Avertin for AnKsthesia” and summed up the 
results not onlv of their own cases, but also the observations made by Mr. Basil Hughes 
of Bradford, Mr. F. J. Morrin of Didtlin and Dr. F. P. dc Cans. The paper was published 
at the request of the Anaesthetics Committee which had distributed the samples. In its 
penultimate paragraph was a verdict, which ran: “We consider avertin to be a valuable 
addition to the drugs at the disposal of the anaisthetist and that if it is used with due care 
and moderation its advant.ages can he taken advantage of with perfect safety.” 

This cautious approval seems to be slightly complicated in its wording but it provided 
the “Go-ahead” signal, and avertin was put on general sale to the profession. The manu- 
faeturers, however, were cautious too. They labelled it, “The Basal Narcotic”, indicating 
that its true use was preliminary to rather than productive of anaesthesia. 

From 1930 onwards there appeared in the medical papers almost innumerable articles, 
annotations and letters on the subject of avertin narcosis. It was used in conjunction 
with local anaesthetics, with spinals, and with every kind of general anaesthetic, even 
including chloroform. All users were unanimous in its praise, and reading back over 
the literature, one begins to feel that a competitive game was being played as to who 
could use bromethanol in the voungest, the oldest, the most obese or the most dangerously 
ill patient. It- is not heedful to refer to the majority of these articles, but certain of them 
were of particidar importance. 

Verj’ much to the point was the paper by W. P. Kennedy on “Effective Counteraction 
of Avertin Narcosis”. This was a timely document for, .although it was abundantly clear 
that avertin narcosis in routine dosage was safe for normal patients, restorative measures 
then known were not very effective in dealing with the respiratory and circulatory depression 
which occurred when a comparative o-.-erdose chanced to be given. Washing out the rectum 
was of little use unless the untoward symptoms were observed before all the avertin had 
been absorbed — and this would onlv occur when a gross overdose had been given. The 
only thing to do was to keep the patient going and wait for gradual recovery. Carbon- 
dioxide-oxygen and ephedrine were found to help, and varying views were expressed as. 
to the value of thyroxin. The wav in which thyrotoxic patients effectively disposed of 
normal and larger'doses of avenin immediately suggested that an artificial thyrotoxicosis, 
by the giving of the hormone, should be an effective restorative measure. Pribram pub- 
lished in Germany in 1929 a paper stating that intravenous thyroxin was effective. The 
particular cases he’ describes are not very convincing proofs of its value, and other observers 
failed to find it of use. Indeed, one uritcr found that the thyroxin had to be given for 
some days before becoming effective! This was not much help. 

Kennedy, however, followed up and confirmed an assertion made in Germany by 
Killian that avertin narcosis could be quickly and effectively counteracted by the intra- 
muscular or, better, intravenous injection of pyridine beta-carboxylic acid diethylamide. 
This drug is now our old friend coramine, and our rechristened colleague nikethamide. 
Kennedy used this stimulant on .rvertinized c.ases in Dr. fames Young’s gynrecological 
clinic in Edinburgh, and was able to report veiy favourably on its value, saying that 
■'Coramine is an effective agent in counteracting and interrupting the cardio-respiratory 
depression of avenin amesthesia, which occasionally reaches a point where active measures 
are necessary to overcome it”. 

Though there was no doubt that with careful choice of case and with reasonable admin- 
istration, avertin overdosage was an unlikely event, we now had the moral support of 
knowing that an effective stimulant was at hand. 

From the very beginning it had been suspected that tribromethvl alcohol, being ;t 
halogen compound, would be a potential danger to the liver. Unfortunately, pharmaco- 
logical investigations did not produce very' clear-cut results; it was difficult to decide how 
much importance was to be attached to the various tests cf liver function. Wesley' Boiirr e cf 
Montreal experimented on dogs and showed that “repeated administration in normal dogs 
jjroduced only a mild parcnchvmatous degeneration of the liver and kidneys: fatty changes 
in the liver occurred occasionally; when diey did, they were very slight”. In 1933, how- 
ever, in collaboration with L. H. McKim, Bourne reported on a patient who had had 
twenty-two avertinizations within a period of ten weeks. The unfortunate man had had a 
severe infection of the leg following a road accident, and had needed a seiies of painfid 
dressings. Bourne investigated the liver function by bromsulphalein dy'e retention tests, 
by observing the pigment metabolism, and by determining sugar tolerance. His report 
was that “even after the twenty-two doses there was no retention of the dye, which com- 
pares very favourably with the action of one dose of this or any other anesthetic agent”. 
Such changes in pigment excretion and of the blood-sugar concentration as were observed 
were not cumulative, were referable to the patient's general condition, and were nor 
ojserv.ablc at the time of the twenty-second administration. 
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general were seeing but little evidence of hepatic damage 
fnsnnre l^>°"’field and Ship^y record L 

tr^Il smne/ loi? Successfully in a jaundiced patient operated on for 

f. ■ ■ e ',^r reported three successful cases of avertinization in 

the presence of definite hepatic damage. By 1935 Sir F. Shipway was able to record 
f 1 . ® avei tin administration, in only two of which had there been any evidence 

of iver disturbance. Both these cases had had avertin plus ether, and both had .shown 
a sligiu but transient jaundice post-operatively; one tvas a child with a long history of 
^i osis, and the other an adult who at operation was seen to have a cirrhotic liver, 
ibesc two cases could hardly be regarded as an indictment of avertin, and from the 
same senes ._ir Francis was able to quote two cases of very ill and jaundiced patients who 
made uninterrupted recoveries even though tlicy were given this narcotic. 

On bo..i sides, then, the pharmacological and the clinical, it seemed that avertin was 
harmless to the liver and, further, that even the damaged liver was no contra-indication 

Rabinovitch of Montreal, in discussing Bourne’s findings, 
says, Aveitin should be used with great care in the presence of an obviously damaged 
liver (jaundice, whilst .Shipway concludes that avertin may be administered in a 

dose suitably adjusted” to patients suffering from jaundice, cirrhosis or other forms of 
liver damage. 


Now m real point of fact, these apparent permissions amount to practical prohibition, 
to use avertin with care” or in “suitably adjusted doses” requires more detailed know- 
ledge of pharmacology in general, and of the individual patient’s pathology in particular, 
than falls to the lot of the common or garden administrator of anaesthetics. What is of 
value is the realization; (n) That avertin used in the normal way is unlikely to damage a 
healthy liver, and (b) that if there is any suspicion of interference with hepatic function, 
avertin should, be avoided, notwithstanding the many recorded cases in which it has 
been safely used in the presence of liver damage. 

Kidney function and the use of tribromethyl alcohol arc, of course, intimately ‘related. 
Again, there are two aspects of the problem: the excretion of the detoxicated drug, and 
'he effect of the drug on normal renal activity. F. B. Parsons of Cambridge investigated 
the excretion of the drug in rabbits, and was able to publish a jtaper on his findings as 
early as October 1929. This was followed by' similar investigations by other workers, 
and very little was agreed upon other than that half or more of the combined brom- 
ethanol was excreted during the first day after injection, and that the remainder took 
.several days. Much more positive were the findings of E. N. Pitt of Guy’s Hospital, who 
investigated the effect of avertin on human renal function, ffhis work was undertaken 
at the request of the Joint Antesthctics Committee which we have already mentioned and 
the findings were published in the Lancet of March 30. 1935. lit his conclusions, Pitt 
states that: “In spite of the conditions which tend to hamper renal function during 
anesthesia, nitrogen excretion is actually very little upset by die volatile arucsthetics and 
less so by avertin.” 

Meanwhile, the value of avertin narcosis in cases of thyrotoxicosis had been more and 
more ajiprcciated. From the beginning it was seen that hyperthyroid patients tolerated 
the drug extremely well, and that they were particularly benefited by effective pre- and 
post-operative narcosis. It soon became evident that the surgical treatment of Graves 
disease had changed from being a dangerous and harassing adventure to a reasonably 
safe calm routine affair. It is in this field dial avertin has been of greatest service. 
Many papers and notes were published in the Journals on this, and I refer to 
two of them only. Among the first of these was an early account in the British 
Journal of Aiuesthesia for October 1930 of Ivor Lewis’s observations on 20 cases either 
of Graves’ disease or of toxic adenoma, in which antestbesia was preceded by avertin 
narcosis. The scries was small, but the ca.scs were carefully observed and the results 
were an encouragement to further trial, and a sample of what w’as to come. Tlic second 
jiaper covers a series of 243 operations on 220 patients, and was published by Mr. Geoffrey 
Keynes in the British Medical Journal, 1934 (i), 844. In recording an immediate opera- 
tive mortality of only 1%, the author remarks that the general operative risk of most of 
his cases was considerable, and that he “cannot avoid the conclusion that this low 
mortality is to be attributed to some extent to the systematic use of rectal avertin”. 

On September 9, 1933, H. K. Ashworth of Manchester startled us by an article in the 
British Medical Journal showing that our confidence in Congo-red was misplaced. He 
showed that solutions which were apparently neutral on testing with Congo-red appeared 
as acid when tested bv "Universal Indicator”. In actual fact, m-any of us jiblicd at this 
new idea and might, perhaps, be described as “Congo-red reactionaries ’. It has since 
been stated that Universal Indicator is too sensitive and that it will condemn many a 
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good solution. Be this as it may, I nui.st sny that Ashworth should be considered as being 
in the right; better that a sea of innocent solution be wrongly poured down the drain 
than that one dose of decomposed avertin be given. 

Since tribromethyl alcohol had jjrovcd a satisfactory narcotic, why should not 
trichlorethyl alcohol be equally as good? Molitor and Robinson in 1938 published in 
America an account of the clfccts observed when this drug was given orally to mice and 
rats, and rectally to dogs and rabbits. They found it to be slightly more hypnotic than 
bromethol, but to cause less respiratory depression. It was not seen to cause any damage 
to any of the animal tissues, and there would seem to l)c no objection to its being used 
in humans. In this country it was tried by Langton Hewer of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
and Douglas Belfrage of St. George’s. This was again at the instance of the Ana:sthctics 
Gommittee, and the findings were published in the British Medical Journal of 
December 3, 1938. As this new drug was a stable liquid, and was easily soluble in water, 
it was disappointing to find that in some cases it caused e.vcitemcnt both during the onset 
of narcosis and during recovery. This was c.vactly what bromethol avoided. In all cases 
there was with the chlorine compound a tendency to tachycardia, more marked in those 
who were excited. Finally, Case 18 died suddenly from cardjac failure early in the onset 
of narcosis. The patient, it was true, was an auricular fibrillant, but the suspicion that 
the trichlorethanol might have produced the untoward result was enough to put an end 
to further experimentation. D. A. Wood, in the United States, also recorded a death, 
this of an apparently robust man of 2-1 who was being encephalographcd under chlor- 
cthanol. Cardiac failure was preceded bv cxtrasvstolcs. This case was the American 
twenty-fifth — and the last. Sic transit chlorelhol! 

It naturally occurred to a number of workers to try avertinization by the intravenous 
route. Haffner and Kirschner are reported to have injected small quantities for induction 
in Germany in 1929-30. In 1941 I saw the method used for anaesthesia in Professor 
Macintosh’s Clinic at the Radcliftc Infirmary, and I am told that it was used abroad 
in^e Army, but I have no details of this last. 

Two main asoects of the value of avertin still remain for our general survey — its use 
in cases with chest troubles, and its use for operations in the mouth and throat. 

Being aosorbed through tne colonic mucosa, and being excreted by the kidneys, avertin 
was at once welcomed as likely to be particularly useful in cases of respirato^' disease. 
The realization that considerable operations could be easily carried out under avertin 
narcosis, with superadded gas-oxygen only, seemed to give the answer to many of the 
problems facing us. The introduction of cyclopropane, however, altered the picture quite 
fundamentally, and the comparative advance of avertinization was a mere faltering before 
the rapid strides which followed. 

It began to be obvious that prolonged basal narcosis was in itself a contributory factor 
to post-operative chest troubles. This general idea was developed in some detad by Massey 
Dawkins who, in 1936, published an extensive series of figures from which he demon- 
strated that the introduction of basal narcosis had been followed by a doubling of the 
incidence of pulmonary complications. Avertin, then, was not the best answer to surgery 
in the presence of chest lesions; in fact, it could even be shown to be the wrong answer. 

In throat surgery things took an exactly opposite course. Avertin, it was found, affected 
the cough reflex to an unusually small extent. By 1933 Shipway was able to recount 
244 successful tonsillectomies using avertin as a basal narcotic, and it is now the general 
experience that, with standard dosage and with due discretion in the administration of 
the supplemental anaesthetic, there is no contra-indication to the use of tlte drug in 
these cases. 


Indications for the use of avertin as they now appear to me are easily enumerated; — 
(a) Hyperthyroidism, thyrotoxicosis. 

(0) The expressed wish of the patient. 

•c) The absence of easily seen superficial veins, which renders intravenous pre- 
medication difficult or even impossible. \ 

more numerous and cover a much wider range. They comprise: 


(a) 

<b) 

(cl 


<dt 

(el 

<f> 


Inflammations or lesions of the rectum or lower bowel. 

Operations in the region of the rectum, where a dry field is cleaner than one 
awash with unabsorbed water of our injection. 

Any condition of the patient which produces a definite deviation from the 
physiological norm — fever, wasting, anaemia, obesity, cardiac or respiratory 
lesions, hypopiesis, hyperpiesis, gross renal or hepatic lesions and, though it is 
rarely met with, myxoedema. 

Mental deficiency (of the chin, not the mind). Holding up an absent chin is a 

ou 1 beyond the powers of the ordinarj' ward staff. 

Shortage of trained ward staff. 

Inability from lack of time or other reason to clear the patient’s lower bowel 
u m such a case it is still considered advisable to use a rectal 
evipan can be substituted; the necessary solution is very small in ouantitv and’ 
IS much less likely to be returned. ^ Quantity, and 
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This refusal of avertin to all cases which are in any way ill or physiologicallv abnormal, 
implies a personal reconnaissance on the part of the ana-sthctist. It is to be hoped that 
this is now a matter of normal routine. 

Having decided on avertin, all that we need ask in the way of special preparation is a 
simple enema given somewhere between twelve and six hours before the operation. Should 
the patient ask for a sleeping draught the night before, it is as well to reas.sure and 
dissuade him. If he insists, the minimal amount must be given and it must be taken 
at least twelve hours before the intended time of the avertin. One of the few cases I 
have had where resuscitative measures have been required for depression solely due to 
the avertin was in a woman who was allowed to take her usual two allonal tablets the 
night before. What we did not know till inter was that her practitioner had al.'o given 
her permission to take a furtlier two at 2 a.m., if she then found herself awake. This 
.she had quietly done, and although she did not .'eem unduly .sleepy when the nurse 
went to give the avertin, yet half an hour later she had to be revived. 

The dosage of avertin and the giving of adjuvant drug.“ present entirely different 
problems according to whether the patient' is normal or is thyrotoxic. With normal 
patients we can use a standard dosage of one-tenth of a gramme of avertin to each kilogram 
of body-weight, subject to a maximum of 8 grammes. This maximum corresponds to a 
body-weight of 12j4 stones; although we have avoided the purely obese patients, yet it 
appears in practice that heavy doses arc to be avoided even in heavy patients. By happv 
chance this limit of 8 grammes coincides exactly with the 8 drachms maxiimini for rectal 
paraldehyde. Even more incidentally, the rate of one-tenth of a gramme per kilo is ter) 
neatly equal to two-thirds of a gramme per stone. This give.s a quick rough check on 
the amount ordered, though it would be barbarous to mix one s categories by ordering 
in such a manner. With the standard do.sage I also order a hypodermic injection o 
one-hundredth of a grain of atropine to be given ten minutes after giving the a\emn, 
which takes place between forty and thirty-five minutes before the .scheduled time o 
operation. 

Although we hear so often that ether is a drug of the dead past, yet it continues 
be used in quite large quantities, and I feel that the giving of a small amount 
able ether to a normal patient is better than reinforcing the avertin with morpnia, tn< 
increasing the dose of avertin, or than cutting down the oxygen peicent.age in the gaseo > 

Using this standard dose in a standard patient I expect to find and do 
pupils which dilate on my pinching the skin of the forearm. At t le sn 

is usually a delayed and vague gesture of the arm, and po.ssibly a * ” 3 reflex absent 

Were I to try for them, I have no doubt that I should find the conjunctival leflex absent 

and the corneal reflex very slight. , . , , 

In dealing with the thyrotoxic patient, the routine we ha\c j'ust during the 

value; each case has to be t'^<=atcd on hs own surgeons 

course of the operation, plans may have to oc rccoosiu o,- mlierwise of 

habits as regar'^ds local 5’nfihrat Jn, and h. views on 

intubation, have to be taken into account, it >\ v rlicnnnmininelv larce 

an excellent means of “stealing the thyroid”, but 1 

number of failures, largely, I diL^ome injudicious remark l/nursc, 

hospital wards where it seems almost inctiraoic mai . j . 

charwoman or neighbouring patient gives the game away. irnin 

T 1 -, > -7 u „ u^nnhcrmic inicctioii of cither morphia onc-siMu gram 

I like my thyroid case to have a hypodermic ij scopolamine 

with atropine one-hundredth gram or of ^ p „‘pcration. 

one-hundred and fiftieth gram, preferably tbe la ; of aicrtin at our standard 

Half an hour later I give, or am le an uhTng^ m a further quarter dose 

rate. I keep more avertin in reserve moved to the iheatre. 

before the actual pperatiom ,'’7^liadv ti give a further quarter dose after 

Then, if tlic operation is difficult or long, 1 «im renu) h i 

the lapse of another half an hour. ^ standard dose 

To summarize this: first the omnopon-scopolami , onc-quartcr of the original, 

of avertin; in anotlier half an hour, an dose at the e^d of 

if need be; then the operation, with .wything «P , mutinl mcrelv die niaxiniuni f 

another half an hour, if ncce.ssary. This is not a rigitl rouimc, 

consider permissible. 

Finallv, I should like to express my own personal 'li’a"doi'f due to *Mcssrf 

that first paper. Dr. Joseph Blomficld and to retort t . pj^ ^ ^ 

Baver the original manufacturers, for the way m which tl e i 

until the Anaesthetics Committee had reportetl upon it. 
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The Eradication of Tuberculosis in Cattle. 

Disease in Relation To Animal Husbandry 

By W. A. Pool, M.R.CA^S. 

During the ^st century there have been enormous developments in the characters of 
t l"}Proved capacity to grow and store foodstuffs, together with changes 

m me nature of the fodder grown, there has been a revolution in animal husbandry. 

® characters particularly valuable to the community have been 

become heavier, animals which mature much more quicKly than tneir 
have developed and their production has reached standards which are out of 
™ "'9?^ might be regarded as natural for living creatures. Animals have 

inff f ® standard of efficiency that even engineers might envy. In select- 

cnlpioi breeding the aim has been to produce particular characters, for example, 

'vJPl production, such as milk yield or carcase type; at the same time 

j® Tesistance have been neglected. Consequently, the environment and 
Viac p j have tended to produce a high disease hazard, which the animal 

TTipnc,TT.o^„ “ capacity to withstand unless it is given the extensive protection of such 
InfpMiL available from veterinary science 
tn bo yri.inu chronic insidious endemic type, such as tuberculosis, has proved 

understood difficult to control than the acute plagues, even after its nature was 

^rom disease in this country is a source of great anxiety to all concerned 
and this has been evinced publicly by many representative bodies with a knowledge of 
e position by the farmers themselves, the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
oiernment departments and, in a recent memorable debate, the House of Lords. 

The extent of tuberculosis in cattle in Great Britain. — There is a lack of adequate 
a a concerning the incidence of tuberculosis in cattle in this countrv. The Cattle 
400 ?^*^* Committee of the Economic Advisory Council reported in 1934 that about 
,o ° j^he total dairy stock in Great Britain might be considered to be infected. The 
Medical Association in a recent report accepted an incidence of 
'i' b* ^ reasonable working figure, stating that local incidence varies from to 90% 
fb cows yield infected milk. A figure of 7% to 10% is commonlv accepted 

11 ^ incidence of tubercle bacilli in churn milk and it is considered that practicallv 
all samples from large bulked milk containers are infected. 

whb^^b**°” tubercle bacilli of types other than bovine. — Infection of pigs 

^-Mffi M tubercle bacillus is common and this tvpe can be passed to 

n-.r.,r» infected poultry or pigs. The lesions in cattle are of a verv restricted 

® do not cause clinical evidence of disease. 

cRse tubercle bacillus can cause a very mild infection in cattle, in this 

considf.rprl"?*^°“l resulting in clinical evidence of disease. Such infection of cattle is 
dered important in Scandinavian countries. 

type Lr m‘rhrfpnr°!b‘"^^b“°" •'‘cid-fast bacteria other than the bovine 

added compi*atfo^in^''' *e animals become sensitized to tuberculin; this results in an 
There is anntb * u measures based upon the removal of reactors to that test 

it is a rn AP probable cause of sensitization, hitherto of a rather mysterious mtiire- 
The^organtr h" ^ "’■* -bundanS "as“ baS 
have faffed. ^ attempts to set up infection with them 

RoIdhous'e°GUni''n 944 i^t!"^ i‘P r«rtt/e.-G. S. Wilson (1942) and 

hum,nii b,.:„„ " discussed in considerable detail the extent rr, Lu- u 
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gland infection and lupus, one-third of the cases of scrofuloderma and onc-quatter ol 
fhe cases of meningeal, bone and joint, and genito-urinary infection. 

When the type of bacillus responsible for pulmonary tuberculosis m luunanto^^^^ 

was ascertained the bovine type was found to be re.sponsiblc in from 1 ^ A 

Other infective diseases transmitted by milk to human beings. U. • - 

emphasize/ that our knowledge of milk^borne diseases is 

number of recorded cases of disease represents a gross f * annually in 

He considered that 400 to 500 cases of Br,iee//n nbor/ii.t nfee ^ It may be noted 
England and Wales, the great majority of these being milk-boine. ;;,g„s,s 

/laTa herd in Staffordshire was found in 1940 to be infected with f " a, 
and that two other herds had been found to be similarly infected. It is not cxpccte 
however, that this organism will gam a foothold m this country cnidemics 

Scarlet fever and septic sore throat are not infrequently I’]' ’ pyogenes, can 

rLw^n iS:ar/;LT"^.Ktendant^L/pass the 

°^SZ;;^e;5:rmiSft; be mfect^ dlmcdy by.a 

tifci,,:;;,, Ti zlskrrVo-.i'ic™-. 

can cause serious epidemics. , , , access to 

The organisms of diphtheria, enteric fever, dysentery 1’"'^ ^ causation 

milk front infected sources. Milk is believed to play an important part in me 

of summer diarrhoea in infants. , . muse infection 

Bact. typhi-mnrinm, Bad. enterilidis and Bad. rise to epidemics 

in cattle and in such circumstances the milk may ‘ development of the 

in human beings. Staphylococcal mastitis of the 5 , effLts on those 

powerful and rebntively heat-resistant to^n m the milk to Improve the 

who consume it. The Government White Paper f /ndmark in the campaign to 
Quality of the Nation’s Milk Supply is an important landmark in t 

prevent milk-borne disease. 

Farming and Political Economy rnattevs over which the industry 

The prosperity of farming is dependent “P®” P°“ '' foresee what conditions would 

has no control. It has been impossible for f”'"’ j been periods of unnatural 

prevail for any considerable period in the periods of serious depression be- 

prosperity, with rocketing prices in J both the competition which has 

fween the wars. Political considerations hate d “ f importation from countric. 

to be met in the sales of the ‘ '''' 

outside the British Isles, and also the conditions 

supplies are imported. „,,oortunitv for the individual ^ 

In such circumstances, there has been 11 favoured the introduction o es 

from accepted practice and the conditions bate no 
able changes to prevent disease. 

The Marketing of Cattle ..nocar to have evolved which, 

Systems of marketing cattle in teidof Itnd pmehaser, do not 

while providing a certain convenience to the vena j,^„,rbj animal. 

opportunity for the latter to be ^he fust character the buyer " 

Tills is rather strange because good healin . which is based chicfl) on cur.s ) 

S pmehte^ The fiuyer rcu/upon h.s Judgment^Mu^^^^ 

observation of certain ‘the more obvious conditions, 

of disease, except in the case of certain ol 

Self-contained and “Flying” Herds , . • .Up strongest position. At the other 

For disease control the self-contained herd >s m J disease. The modern 

hrmakes further purchases necessary. In this m . 
problems instead of solving them. 
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It is known that "flying herds” have a high rate of tuberculosis and that they are the 
jnost difficult herds to deal with when eradicating the disease. 

The Design cf Farm Accommodaliou 

Farm buildings arc often old and difficult to improve and this requires attention. 
Savage (1929) in his book, “The Prevention of Human Tuberculosis of Bovine Origin”, 
was very critical of the hygiene of cow.sheds. He said: “Many of the existing cowsheds 
Jeem to be constructed and used as if their object was to spread infection as casilv as 
possible.” Another quotation from his book is worth recording: “The elaborate evidence 
as to droplet and cross-infection in dormitories might as well have never been acquired 
for all the influence it has so far exerted upon cowshed construction." Although this 
was written sixteen years ago it would be difficult to suggest tliat it docs not apply to 
Mrins to-day. Observations made in hospitals during the war on the spread of infection 
by bedclothes and floor dust have considerable bearing on conditions in houses used 
tor animals. 

When planning farm buildings insufficient attention has usuallv been given to isola- 
tion arrangements. 

The fact that animals feed off the ground, on which they defalcate and micturate, is 
ot course ^ key problem which has to be studied in the development of successful 
animal husbandry. The great advantages which accrue to husbandry from these very 
a Its base been fully utilized; they arc natural habits and become problems only when 
omesticatiqn requires a concentration of animals. The problem is the old one of 
overcrowding . ' 


If aler Stipply on Farms 

• ® suitable supply of pure water is commonly a great difficulty both 

SI e uildings and at pasture. Deficiency in the supply of water available on" farms 
*f”?*^* breakdown of essential hygienic standards.’ Cleansing is impossible and 
on t^Cvors are given undue opportunities to operate. A Government “White Paper” 
" as issued in 1943 and if tlie plans there described become operative 
grea adtance will have been made, but it is doubtful if farms will get all the service 
that IS required. * 

r /'[ form buildings . — ^Like water supply, the provision of adequate drainage 

tor tarm buildings is important and is often ihsufficient. 


The Pasteurization op Milk 

heed be said beyond assuming that at last there is no serious opposition to its 
op ion tor all milk except that produced hygicnically from herds free at least from 
ercuiosis, brucellosis, mastitis and any other contagious disease, provided that the 
pasteurization is properly achieved. 

t IS understood that a pasteurization poliev involves adequate measures for the 
protision of milk from animals that are not infected with the preventable diseases, so 
pasteurization policy should not be allowed to hinder the abolition of disease from 


The Con'trol of Tuberculosis in Cattle 
control of tuberculosis by immunization . — ^The extent to which large-scale im- 
“ serviceable measure for the control of tuberculosis is still 
fr.r yaccine appears to be at least of some value in suitable conditions 

manifestations of infection. If further tests of this or 
method of immunization yield evidence that a really useful immunity can 

Dart of ,”"i “ vaccine could be employed in certain circumstances as 

fail ot a control campaign. 

of bacterial ‘“J’orculosi.s in cattle.— At a time when specific chemotherapy 

it might be sfma ^ such intensive study and yielding such spectacular resulis) 

bv other me ^ 8?ested that there is justification for delay in commencing eradication 
with rla^rt'’ important discovery’will revolutionizf the po"t on 

Ah *e chance of finding" 

after extensive trial^'fir;!" ^Keiency could be provided only 

ftave to be low and [f ^ ’^baratory' animals and later on cattle. Its cost would 
confrrti administration economical, if it were to be of vabm frtr tv. 

. A's ss”;.” 
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gland infection and Inj^us, one-third of the cases of scrofuloderma and one-quarter of 
the cases of meningeal, bone and joint, and genito-nvinary infection. 

When the type of bacillus responsible for pulmonary tuberculosis in human beings 
Was ascertained the bovine type was found to be responsible in from 1 % to 8% of cases. 

Other infective diseases transmitted by milk to human beings. — G. S. Wilson (1942) 
emphasized that our knowledge of milk-borne diseases is very' incomplete, and that the 
number of recorded cases of disease represents a gross underestimate of the real incidence. 
He considered that 400 to 500 cases of Brucella abortus infection occur annually in 
England and Wales, the "great majority of these being milk-borne. It may be noted 
that a herd in Staffordshire was found in 1940 to be infected with Brucella viclitensis 
and that two other herds had been found to be similarly infected. It is not expected, 
however, that this organism will gain a foothold in this country. 

Scarlet fever and septic sore throat arc not infrequently spread by milk, and epidemics 
arc reported from many countries. The causal organism, Streptococcus pyogenes, can 
cause mastitis in the cow and it appears that an infected attendant can pass the 
organism to the cow’s udder. 

Alternatively, the milk can be infected directly by a milk handler. As tlic organism 
cannot develop in milk under normal trade conditions, direct infection by a milk 
handler only causes small outbreaks or sporadic cases, but milk from an infected udder 
can cause serious epidemics. 

The organisms of diphtheria, enteric fever, dysentery and cholera can gain access to 
milk from infected sources: Milk is believed to play an important part in die caiis.ition 
of summer diarrhoea in infants. 

Bad. typhi-miiniim, Bad. enleritidis and Bact. enteritidis var. dubltii cause infection 
in cattle and in such circumstances the milk may be infected and give rise to epidemics 
in human beings. Staphylococcal mastitis of the cow leads to the development of the 
powerful and relatively heat-resistant toxin in the milk, with serious effects on those 
who consume it.' The Government “White Paper’’ fl943) on Measures to Improve the 
Quality of the Nation’s Milk Supply is an important landmark in the campaign to 
prevent milk-borne disease. 


Farming and Political Economy 

The prosperity of farming is dependent upon political matters over which die industry 
has no control. It has been impossible for farmers to foresee what conditions woul 
prevail for any considerable period in the future. There have been periods of unnatural 
prosperity, witli rocketing prices in time of war, and periods of serious depression be- 
tween the wars. Political considerations have decided both the competition whicli las 
to be met in the sales of the farmers’ products on account of importation from conn nes 
outside the British Isles, and also the conditions under which many of iiis cssen 
supplies arc imported. 

In such circumstances, there lias been little opportunity for the individuai to 
from accepted practice and the conditions have not favoured the introduction ot csi 
able changes to prevent disease. 

The Marketing of Cattle 

Systems of marketing cattle in the United Kingdom appear to have evolved 
while providing a certain convenience to the vendor and purchaser, do not give suliicie 
opportunity for the latter to be reasonably certain that he will obtain a healthy anuria . 
This is rather strange because good health is the first character the buyer expects in 
his purchase. The buyer relics upon his judgment which is based chicflv on cursorj 
observation of certain e.xternal characters; this is of course useic.ss for the detection 
of disease, except in the case of certain of the more obvious conditions. 


Self-contained and "Flying” Herds 

For disease control the self-contained herd is in the strongest position. At the 
extreme, the “flying herd” i.s obviou.sly a bad risk with regard to dise.-isc. The nioi e 
development of the milk industry has led to the adoption of the flying ter sys c 
on a very larec scale. Commercial drfiry herds have to maintain a .stcat y outpu o 


UJi fl very miui: H4Uty ' i ‘ 

milk and so cows in milk yield have to be maintained. New purchases i.^c o ic a 

‘ . ... . — ..!„I.I .,,,11- Tlio system 01 


large scale. Commercial drfiry 

s in milk yield have to be — . 

at relativelv short notice to replace cows which cease to yield nniK. inc .sy 
marketing does not provide a good supply of really healtliy calling ° ‘ ‘ , 

types. Purchases tend to be made blindly; disease is intrtHuced, o P 1 ‘ ■ ’ ‘ 

this makes further purchases necessary. In this way the indusfr)' is pr c i ^ 

problems instead of solving them. 
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cniianced price for milk from herds that arc free from the disease. Unless theie 
a considerable difference between the value of the sales from such herds and those still 
infected there would not he sufficient inducement for the farmer to co-operate willingly. 
Furthermore to grant such a subsidy would he the fair way to spread the cost ol an 
eradication campaign over the community' which would hcncfit from it. 

In the earlier stages of an eradication policy an “Areas Plan’’ must be used. This 
is probablv universallv accepted. In the areas first chosen there should he a gooc 
proportion of herds free from the disease, or only lightly affected. The types of catt e- 
farming practised would influence the choice of areas and the localities selected shou c 
have natural boundaries. In such areas all cattle would require to come under control. 
As the disease was eliminated the areas would be enlarged until ultimately adjacent 
areas would join, thus making an extensive “clean” area. New areas would gradual y 
be declared until they all joined. 

■ At the same time it would he advantageous if voluntary eradication were undertaken, 
with full help from the Government, including financial assistance, in parts of the^ 
country outside the declared areas. This would tend to increase the sujtply of 
animals for herds under eradication, besides enlarging the number of centres from "h>ch 
the best form • of propaganda, actual example, would issue. In this way, too, fresh 
localities would automaticallv become ripe for declaration ns new areas. 

For the eradication of tuberculosis from cattle it is axiomatic that the animals should 
be shielded from infection from other species of animals including birds. 

Animals in a latent, stage of tuberculosis can of course often be used with a good deal 
of success, indeed, if the fact that the infection was present were known and suitable 
precautions were taken, there would not he a great deal of objection to utilizing a good 
many animals in this category in certain types of herds until they could be disposed 
of economically and with safety to the community, provided that adequate precautions 
were taken to render their products harmless to human beings. Thus reactors free 
from clinical signs of infection could be moved from herds in the declared area to herds 
elsewhere and be utilized in this manner, so long as the herd in which they were 
placed was known to have a large proportion of reactors. 

The case' for eradicating tuberculosis in cattle rests chiefly upon economic considera- 
tions. The disease is responsible for great wastage. It considerably shortens the pro- 
ductive life of the animal, diminishes the return obtained for the food consumed, the 
replacements needed on account of tuberculosis cause additional expense, and labour 
is wasted. Tuberculous animal food products have to be condemned as unfit for con- 
sumption. 

Apart from finance, the difficulty in undertaking eradication in this country- arises 
from two main factors, a shortage of healthy cattle to replace infected animals and a 
shortage' of veterinary surgeons to undertake the work. 

There is no short cut for the supply- of healthy animals to replace those to be 
eliminated under an eradication scheme, though much could be done to improve the 
position in the future. When an efficient eradication policy has been in operatipn for a 
certain time, a stage will be reached when so many herds are free from infection that 
a supply of tuberculosis-free cattle will be available. It is possible that a large number 
of tuberculosis-free animals could be obtained from the other side of the Atlantic. 

The shortage of veterinary surgeons is to be regretted and it is to be hoped that 
plans at present under discussion will provide them before long. There has perhaps 
been some undue caution in the calculations of the number of veterinary surgeons 
required in the future. Tuberculosis is only one of the diseases to be eradicated from 
our livestock. Brucella infection will probably have to be similarly- dealt with one day. 
Future research may be expected to provide means for dealing effectively with certain 
other diseases which are intractable at present, and there again, for a time, additional 
veterinary staff will be required. It would be quite safe to make provision for a period 
of expansion of not less than fifty years, and in these circumstances there need be 
little hesitation about launching adequate educational ■ schemes for to-day. 


Enquiry into Means for the Control of Tuberculosis in Cattle 

While much has been said about what could be done, there has not been sufficient 
general investigation of the situation as a whole. Action to overcome one part of a 
general problem may increase difficulties in other respects. 

Tuberculosis is an example, of a disease, for which a far greater and more concerted 
, effort is required than has hitherto been envisaged. The problem involves finance, 
medical and veterinary science, engineering, public services such as power and water. 
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cerning the extent and incidence of the 'disease sltould be studied. . The carcases of 
cattle sJaughtered for any purpose provide a master-key to the study of the question. 
It would therefore be .specially valuable if there were close collaboration benveen the 
departments pe.sponsible for meat inspection and for knackeries and other means of 
di.sposal of diseased aninials. Where necessary the disease could then ea.sily be traced 
back to the farms of origin, and .so provide an invaluable check on the efficiency of the 
control measitres. 

It may' be added that in the eradication campaign so succcs.sfully carried out in the 
United States of America the Federal Department of Agriculture had this .source of 
information at its command. 

Disinfection . — In a tuberculosis eradication campaign disinfection is a most important 
item. To obtain the best results the use of suitably equipped teams is valuable. In the 
United States special lorries pror'ided with a petrol-driven pump arc used. After the 
routine cleansing and removal of litter the disinfecting team deals .systematically with 
the building, using a suitable disinfectant applied hot and .sprayed under pres.siirc. 

liistniction of farmers and tiieir employees on matters concerning disease coiilro].— 
1 ho.se responsible for the care of livestock, including the owner, the man in charge or 
the herd and the cownian, tniist understand the conditions which lead to infection 
and those which control it; how the germ of the disease operates in the body of us 
host and outside it, and the e.vtcnt to which an apparently healthy animal' can itsclt 
develop severe disease, or infect another animal. 

In herd management there must he continuity in any system that is practised and 
this involves the need to ensure that diere is no alteration of special routine when one 
attendant replaces another, such as when duties arc changed around while members 
of the staff are off duty or on holiday. This is often, of cour.se, a matter of extreme 
difficulty and there is. therefore, alt the more need for an inficxible .system in order to 
avoid breakdown. 

In spite of the amount of scmi-scicntific literature, that is produced there is a 
of suitable books and booklets for the layman explaining the manner in which “Utt* 
can spread and how tho.se responsible for the' animals should do their work m or 
to eliminate this risk. Something roughly comparable to the course of. *“■*'‘^”,1 
the first-aid books of the Red Cross and St. John Ambulance ■ Societies is ncet . 
except that it would not deal with first-aid. It .should be devised specially tot peis 
with an elementary school education and deal with the hygiene of the farm. _ 

To be effective such instruction should be given so that it is really ‘’’'',5 'I - 

understood; it should therefore be arranged in a manner which is sunic 
mentality of those concerned, nterc is probably a case for teaching 
matters concerning disease control in rural schools. Suitable Icaucts, 
slogans used discriminately ivould be most useful. Lectures .should nc S 
wide scale. Suitable instructional films would be of particular value, with an. g i^^ost 
for their exhibition at small gatherings, so that they might be scon rcpc.ueu y > 
of those concerned. . 

Complete eradication . — In the United States of Amcric.-i .spectacular success 
achieved in a nation-wide eradication campaign and within a quarter of a cci ' 
incidence of reactors has been reduced to less than 0-5% ih every one 01 the 
In Canada great success has also been achieved. 1 1 

In Norway the disease hardly exi.sts in cattle and there was little in Fin am w 
war broke out. Other Scandinavian countries have large mimbcrs of hevcls 1 c 
the disease. In most other countries where tuberculosis is a serious problem n ' ' 

of control measures have been poor or mediocre, but in some there aic • 

of licrds free from the disease as a result of such measures, though with ew . ' ) 


the herds arc scattered. 

In many European countries there has been a serious overestimate for 
of the extent to which tuberculosis can be controlled by the . '(•i.n'.ii the 

methods of cases of the “open” type and the elimination of ‘ , ‘ 

herd.s. During the decade prior to the recent war there was b mule 

countries towards reliance primarily on the tuherciilm test. As so " “ j. 

worth while in various countries for the farmer to rid his her . j ‘ ' , 

.schemes providing financial assistance to replace reactors .and . n ■ ■ ! 

paid for milk from clean herds, good results began to be reporte . 

It is now quite dear that nothing short of the regular 
test and the elimination of reactors, together with regular f;'J.,,,rmi assistance 

clinically affected animal.s, will achieve success, and that , tottether ' with' an 

must be given for the replacement of animals that arc con . g 
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Some Chapters in Cambridge Medical History V. Clifford Allbutt 
and the Transition from the Nineteenth Century^ 

By Sir Walter Laxgdon-Brown, M.D. 

Formerly a speech was delivered annually in the chapel olCaius College 

on nro^ress of medicine from the time of Dr. Cams. On Ma> li, Jo<u, n leii lo me 
lot of Thomaf CUHo?d ijlbutt to deliver this. In scholarly and eloquent terms he showed 
hat theo?i^f of disease w^ a great change; disease was not something with 

Inln&dent Snee^Tut is “the fingSody in a ■ 1"'^ the 

of the nhvsician was “to put the body m such a position that it ma> most quiciuj 
Recover Hs own balance”. He believed that chemical inquiry was already finding the 
warinto mai^ of the remoter secrets of function and looked forward to the construction 
S some s?rt"^f knon for the discovery and adaptation of remedies “an achievement 
as he said “which would at once raise Medicine into the front rank of intellectual 
pursuits". Far though we may still be from realizing that canon, his other contenUons, 
so apart from the thought of 1870, are now part ■ 

in speaking of him as the exemplar of the transition from 19th to 20th century medicine. 

: . - .. bio n r»nm nl 1 sVi prt m npariv ninetv 


years 

RolleSton ni a lu Winuii a 111L4V-H —u* 

In the main I shall concentrate on three things, the fonyard direction of h^ thoi^ht, his 
work for the Cambridge School as Regius Professor of Physic, and his remarkable per- 
sonality as I remember it. Some biographical details are, however, essential. 

Thomas Clifford Allbutt was bom at Dewsbury, Yorkshire, on July M, 1836, the 
only son of the Reverend Thomas Allhutt. His mother was a Wooler, a family closely 
associated in friendship with the Bronte.s. Allbutt’s impression was that Emily Bronte 
was a most unagreeable woman, with whom no one could get on except Charlotte, 
whom he thought “as dull as a governess ought to be”. Five of his uncles^ were 
medical and he had a free run of the surgeries of two of them and he was fascinated 
by the strange labels, “mummy powder”, “horn of unicorn” and “crabs eyes . He was 
also a diligent student of the Lancet when only 9 or 10 years old. He had a small 
laboratory at home where he was always making experiments. His delicacy as a child 
he afterwards attributed to the “sparkling water” of the Vicarage well that gave him 
a continued fever, treated by avuncular bleedings, antimony, mercury, and blisters ivhich 
left lifelong scars on his back. Thus from the very beginning he was interested in the 
past, suffered from the present and looked forward to the future of therapeutics. He went 
to the famous and ancient St. Peter’s School, York, of which the great Alcuin, who 
stimulated Charlemagne to found the Cathedral schools, had been Master from 772-782. 

His father had been at St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, but he entered Caius in 
1855, where he obtained a classical scholarship: however, he soon determined to read 
natural science. Among his contemporaries there were four men all destined to become 
well known in medicine, Howship Dickinson, W. B. Cheadle, George Hare Phillipson 
and Peter Wallwark Latham, with the last-named of whom he later came into conflict, 
while the first-named was a lifelong friend. He graduated alone in the first class of 
the Natural Sciences Tripos, which had been established only eight vears previously, 
although music, art and literature had attracted him at Cambridge more than science. 
Nevertheless he attended the teaching of George Paget and George Humphry at 
Addenbrooke’s before going to St. George’s Hospital whither- Dickinson also went. He 
was clinical clerk to Bence Jones of whose brilliant and whimsical personality he has 
left an entertaining account. J. W. Ogle also had a considerable influence on him, 
directing his attention to the ophthalmoscope. He also worked with Lockhart Clark. 
Bence Jones advised him to study in Paris where he attended the clinics of Trousseau, 
Charcot, Duchenne and Bazin, and became very friendly with Raynaud. Thus he 
received a thorough grounding in mid-nineteenth century medicine. 

Returning to England in 1861 he decided that, with his Yorkshire associations, Leeds 
was the place for him to settle in, and there he remained for twenty-eight years. 
Almost at once he was elected physician to the Fever Hospital, where he introduced 
fresh air, as an important factor in the treatment of typhus, and methods of prevention 
of past-typhoid thrombosis. His experience there enabled him in Cambridge, in 1903, 
to recognize an outbreak of alastrim for what it was. though doubters dubbed it “All- 
but smallpox”. In 1864 he became physician to the Leeds General Infirmary, which 
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tr.ide — both national and international — systems of husbandry, economics, industry and 
man-power. ' . ' 

There is a need for a detailed integrated report, representing all the interests concerned, 
on the requirements for the eradication of the di.sease. 

Tuberculosis stands out as the major preventable animal disease in this country. Other 
diseases which now ravage our animals also reqtiirc energetic a^ttack at the earliest 
possible moment. One of the greatest contributions of a tuberculosis eradication 
scheme would be the stimulus and actual aid it would provide for the control of certain 
other diseases. 


Conclusions 

In this country, in spite of all that has been done, the quite e.xiensive legislation of 
the last thirty years, the pioneer tvork done by the veterinary officers of the Klinistry of 
Agricuittire and Local Government Authorities, by the other scientists and by agricul- 
turists, the present position ivith regard to tuberculosis control might be described as 
“the end of the beginning”. Even so a very great deal has been accomplished. The 
scientific work to provide the essential knowledge has been done. A. great wall of 
opposition has been broken down. Tlic leaders of agricultural interests arc clamouring 
for action. The veterinary service is organized, but at the present time it is numerically 
insufficient to undertake even the next stage which the Government is anxious to put 
into effect. Many more veterinary graduates are urgently required. 

All milk except that from herds free from tuberculosis and the other important 
infective diseases should be pasteurized, and there appears to be little objection to the 
pasteurization of all milk. 

An intensive educational programme, covering the requirements of both the worker 
in the cattle industry and the consumers of their products, .should be undertaken. t\ 
suitable manual is required for the instruction of animal attendants. 

Much could probably be done within the cattle industry to assist thi.s control nor. 
The marketing of cattle is not well organized with regard to the opportunity 
purchas.er to select healthy animals. In existing circumstances it is difficult to con o 
disease in the “Flying Herd”. 

Agriculture requires a long period of steady pro.spcrity. Farm accommodation is 
often inadequate. Water supplies must be improved. 

An. "area” system for the eradication of tuberculosis should be started as soon ns 
possible. 

An inquiry into means of controlling tuberculosis and a detailed report ernbodying 
all the interests concerned in the problem arc required. . 

The methods used in the eradication of tuberculosis will have a great 
course on action to be taken for tlie control of other infective diseases of farm 
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beine “Joseph Vance” and “Alice-for-Shorl”. II happens that I know something of those 
years, for that wonderful old lady. Mrs. Russell .Barrington, whom I knew well, lived 
next door to the Allbutts and was their close friend, often travelling abroad with Uiem. 

It was the verv hevday of Victorian prosperity, when Royal Academicians counted for 
something. It has often been alleged that George Eliot drew the portrait of Lydgate in 
Middlemarch from Clifford Atlbutt in 1872, though obviously the portrait of Lydgates 
wife is in sharp opposition to the real Mrs. Allbutt as she then was. George Eliot knew 
them well but G. H. Lewes told Sir James Paget that she had never known a surgeon 
intimately. There is an obrtous quibble here, for the novelist could easily turn a physician 
into a surgeon, and Alibutt himself was always a little self-conscious when taxed with 
the story. At any rate there is no doubt that he was the hero of Mrs. Russell Barrington s 
novel, A St. Luke of the 19th Century, lor she told me so herself. She was the sister- 
in-law of Walter Bagehot, the well-known economist and writer, and knew all the literary 
and artistic celebrities of her day, which was a long one since she lived to well over 90. 

A dominant interesting personalitv, she acquired the nickname of the Duchess of Kensing- 
ton, and held a circle in a house that was a museum, with a music room frescoed by 
Watts, In this pleasant setting Allbutt was very happy and when in 1892 the offer came 
of the Regius Chair at Cambridge it is not surprising that he hesitated before accepting 
new responsibilities. Little could he have realized that the greatest part of his career 
was vet to come and would occupy one-third of a century. 

Sir George Paget, who had held the Chair witli conspicuous success for twenty years, 
had died on January 29, 1892, at the age of 82. It had been usual for a resident to be 
appointed and now' that more than half a century has elapsed there can be no harm 
done by saying that there were three physicians in residence, any one of whom would 
probablv have been willing, to say the least, to take office. But to have appointed one 
of them would have roused fierce antagonism with tlie other two, while to have 
appointed any of them would have been distasteful to considerable, if different, sections 
of the University. So it is not surprising that it was hoped that the choice would fall 
elsewhere. Now- of the six Regius Chairs the Crown had retained the right to appoint 
for three, Civil Law, Physic and Modern History, leaving Divinity, Greek and Hebrew 
to ordinary Boards of Electors. Sir Humphry Rolleston’s statement that Dr. Alex 
Hill. Master of Downing, was commissioned to sound Sir Andrew Clark as to his 
willingness to come, requires some expansion. True, a self-appointed junta meets 
and makes a recommendation to the Vice-Chancellor who conveys it via the Chancellor 
to the Crown advisers, but it by no means follows that this recommendation is acted 
upon. Ultimately the Prime Minister asks the individual selected if he is willing to 
have his name submitted to the Sovereign. So that it does not necessarily follow that 
Hill’s invitation would have become operative, though Sir Andrew’s eminence makes 
this highly probable. Anyhow he declined, as did Allbutt, whose name apparently 
had been 'suggested by Sir Michael Foster. Fortunately, Sir William Broadbent, on 
behalf of Her Majesty's advisers, succeeded in persuading him to accept. Here again 
Foster proved himself a supreme judge of man. It was the psychological moment 
for such an appointment. The medical school had achieved great internal success, 
and now there was a man who could make it equally successful externally, carrying 
its influence outside Cambridge to the world at large, for there was nothing parochial 
about his outlook. 

Well do I remember his inaugural lecture given in May 1892. His handsome, 
dignified, well-groomed appearance made an instant appeal. Still more impressive 
was the substance of a lecture blending science with the humanities which gave me 
a new outlook. It was really a decisive influence in mv life. Little did I dream then 
that forty years later it would fall to my lot to give the lecture on a similar occasion, 
though not, I fear, with such impressiveness. It is not easy to wear t’nc giant’s robe. 

The ceming in of a Regius Professor from outside Cambridge led to an unfortunate 
compliration, for previous occupants of the Chair had been physicians to Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital prior to appointment. 1 referred in my last paper to the Downing 
Chair of Medicine which was occupied at the time of Allbuu’s appointment by Peter 
WalUvark Latham. He was specially learned in organic chemistry, making original 
observations and advancing interesting views. He had a large practice and was much 
beloved by his patients. Vet when it came to University matters his genial appear- 
ance proved to be entirely misleading, for he was a good hater and a bitter contro- 
versialist. The quarrel over his emoluments dragged on for some years. His contri- 
bution to the medical school may be summar’ized as throwing a spanner into the 
works whenever occasion offered! 

A characteristic action of his followed Michael Foster's resignation from the Chair 
of Physiology in 1903. Since for more than thirty years Foster had laboured inces- 
santly and most successfully to build up the modern Medical School at Cambridge a 
proposal was made by Alibutt and others that an extraordinarv salaried Professorship 
should be created for him as a kind of pension. Latham viol'entlv opposed this and 
actually issued a flv-sheet belittling Foster’s services to the Univefsitv.^ Consequentlv 
the project had to be dropped. ' 

realize that an attempt to obtain rights at Addenbtooke’s for 
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then had on its surgical stall Samuel Hey, Wheelhouse and Pridgin Tealc junior; with 
the last-named he became closely associated. Up till' then, Leeds had been roorc re- 
nowned for surgery than medicine, but he speedily rectified that. Lord Moynihan 
said that Allbutt and Teale were pioneers of team-work. A nevv building, the first in 
England on the pavilion principle, was erected in 1869, which greatly (acilitatcd their 
co-operation. Allbutt held a large number of posts in the Medical School, and graduallv 
acquired a large consulting- practice, though he said for some years he was “politely 
postponed as too young for confidences”. So' he filled in his waiting time with many 
papers and reviews. As Sir Humphry Rolleston remarked,' “a striking feature of- his 
life’s work was the persistent way in which he returned to and expanded any subject 
on which he wrote; this is well shown by' the progressive development and scope of his 
writings on cardio-v.ascular and nervous diseases and medical history”. In 1867 he 
introduced the clinical thermometer now in ordinary use. The one with which 
Wunderlich had made his pioneer observations was a foot long and required twenty-five 
minutes to register. In the same year his important paper on the significance of skin 
affections appeared. Then he turnecl his attention to nervous and mental diseases at 
the West and East Riding Asylum, the outcome of which appeared in his monograph 
on the ophthalmoscope, his description of syjjhilitic disease of the cerebral arteries, si.v 
years before Heubner’s classical account and his paper on locomotor ataxy. Always 
an advocate of the use of the hands, he urged the drainage of empyemas and pericartlial 
effusions which he had seen performed in Trou.s.seau’s Clinic and gastric lavage aS' 
practised by Kussmaul. He also popularized hypodermic medication, which, introduced 
by Rynd of Dublin in 1844, had attracted very little attention, and he urged, against 
opposition, the water-borne character of some typhoid epidemics. 

In 1869 he married Susan England. They had no children, so they adopted a niece of 
hers. It was a singularly happy marriage; he told me that when he was away jrom 
home he wrote to his wife every day. She was a gracious hostess and shared all ms 
interests; she survived him about twelve years and was well over 90 when she died. 

Soon after his marriage. Allbutt was elected a member pf^the Alpine Club; he nao 
always been an enthusiastic climber from the age of 14 and continued the practice to 
quite an advanced age. In one of his papers on overstrain of the heart he desenoea 
how he brought on an attack of acute dilatation of the right ventricle by climbing ana 
how he lay down and percussed out his own enlarged cardiac dullness. Professor Koy 
(who had a similar experience when, convalescent after typhoid, he had an unexpectea 
call to an accident on the mountains) told me that so far from percussing out his heart, 
he thought he was going to die and felt no interest in scientific observation, _ . 

'This was the period in which Allbiut advanced tlie view that tetanus toxin extenaea 
up the peripheral nerves to the central nervous system, but this, although now j .' 
lished, was rejected by a committee of the Pathological Society. His advocacy of cold 
baths in the treatment of hyperpyrexia was more successful. In 1876 his paper on 
Mental Anxiety as a Cause of Granular Kidneys proved tlie srarting-point of his "’ork 
on hyperpiesis which he continued, for so many years. About this time he became a 
pioneer of the open-air treatment of tuberculosis — another subject in which he continued 
to take warm interest for the rest of his life. He also had some severe things to sav' 
about “brain forcing” at school, maintaining that precocity was gained at the cost ol 
feeble maturity and early decay and that schoolmasters as a class were utterly unconscious 
of the existence of the science of j’hy.siology. Here then is a whole group of topics 
where his view was definitely in advance of contemporary thought. As in thought sd m 
conduct, for in 1880, being scandalized by medical expert witnesses contradicting one 
another in Court, he persuaded those in Leeds to refuse to give evidence except after 
consultation betiveen both sides, a proceeding highly commended by Mr. Justice Stephen- 
As is well known he deplored the divorce between medicine and surgery and induceci 
his colleague Pridgin Teale to introduce the operation for removal of tuberculous glands 
in the neck. I am old enough to remember the ghastly scars that disfigured so many 
necks before this advice was generally followed. 

In March 1884. having been elected F.R.C.P. in the previous year. Allbutt delivered 
the Goulstonian Lectures on Visceral Neuroses in which among other things he castigated 
the prevalent attribution of many ailments in women to small uterine displacements tnat 
required continued treatment “except during the long vacation when the gyntecologist 
is grouse shooting or salmon fishing or leading the fashion in the Upper Engadme . 
There is no doubt that these lectures had a profound mnuence on the recognition of 
the abdominal expression of psychoneuroses. The next month he retired frorn the active 
staff at Leeds under the twenty -year rule, but that he was heavily engaged in extensive 
consulting practice is shown not only by a comparatively small literary output 
during the next five years but .still more by his toying with the idea of retirement at the 
age of 53. Instead came an interlude of three years m the form of a Commissionership 
in Lunacy before he was to take up even more important work. Surprise has often been 
expressed at such an unexoected change, but his asylum work made lum suitable for it 
and it proved acceptable to him. A smaller income was ofTset by lighter work He 
settled fit 3. Melburv Road, Kensington, amid an arUstic coterie which included G. F 
Watts Lord Leighton, Burne-Jones. Luke Fildes. Marcus Stone and, 1 think. Frank 
Dickspc There was also William de Morgan, brother of the mathematician w-hq after 
disi^fing artisttc tiles in the Pre-Raphaelite mode, took to wntmg novels, the best known 
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pita\ on the outskirts of Cambridge under the enthusiastic direction of the late Dr. 
Strangeways. Some years later the hospital beds had to he given up, but the research 
laboratory continues, to do admirable work. 

Believing as he did that one of the functions of a University is to teach students to 
think, he attached great importance to the theses presented for the degree of M.B. and 
tightened up the procedure. The history of university theses is of some interest. They 
had replaced the old mediatval "Disputations” in the eighteenth century. That there 
was abuse of the method is shown in Gunning’s reminiscences. He tells of a man named 
Nicholson in the later part of that century, who used to wander up and down college 
staircases murmuring “Maps, maps for .sale”. But this merely cloaked his real mission, 
which was to act as an agent between candidates and needy dons who provided candidates 
with theses. His own commissions must have been lucrative for they enabled him to start 
a bookshop opposite the Senate House, which later was purchased by the Macmillan 
brothers before they embarked on their London venture. Then the business became 
Macmillan & Bowes, and is now familiar to us as Bowes & Bowes. 

Gradually theses were abolished except for doctorates, for the M.B. and as an 
alternative 'procedure for the B.D. Allbutt attached great importance to the style in 
which the M.B. thesis was presented and was so impressed with the inability of can- 
didates to write decent English that he published Notes on the Composition of Scientific 
Papers, illustrated by choice examples of English as it ought not to be written. As he 
neatly put it, his quotations were “given for the most part without acknowledgment, 
for obvious reasons”. Indeed, latterly he seemed more concerned about the style than 
the matter of the thesis. Still his efforts to stem the tide of scientific jargon, ma'squerad- 
ing under the title of medical literature, were much needed and were not without effect. 

It was complained by graduands that the delay in obtaining their degree caused by 
the preparation o£ these theses handicapped them in competing for resident appointments 
against graduates of other universities, or those qualified by the Conjoint Board. Allbutt 
met this by securing that the Bachelorship of Surgery, only obtainable when the whole 
M.B., B.Chir. examination had been passed, should be a registrable qualification. It 
was also alleged that the whole thing was stultified by literary “ghosts” who wrote the 
theses. But the cross-examination of the candidates would soon reveal whether the 
work was substantially his own. some helo not being objected to. I only once had 
reason to be suspicious, and that curiously enough was of an M.D. thesis by a distin- 
guished dermatologist! 

It was therefore a great regret to me when my successor induced the University to 
abolish the M.B. thesis. I regard it as a retrograde step for the following reasons. They 
gave the young gradUand the task of working at a specific problem and presenting his 
results in due form; these could be discussed with and criticized by a senior man, which 
should be a help to him when he later embarked on the shoals of “medical literature”. 
It made for good personal relations for every graduand to have a talk of half an hour 
or so with his Regius. I owed my first personal association with Clifford Allbutt to 
reading my thesis to him. It induced men to revive contact with their University and 
College by their having to come up to read their thesis and then take their degree in 
person, the whole forming a pleasing ritual Which distinguishes a University from a 
mere examining body. Since theses were abolished an increasingly large proportion 
of men just take the degree by proxy. To the Regius Professor the system had, besides 
me opportunity of knowing something of each graduate personally, the advantage of 
finding out just which teachers were influencing the students in the teaching hospitals. 
I hope 1 may be pardoned this incursion into controversy, which is dictated by my 
loyalty to my great predecessor's ideas. His efforts to raise the standard of general 
education of medical men were unceasing. As he said in 1902; “I have had already 
to observe to my pain that the Cambridge medical student of to-day is by no means 
‘learned ; that too often he thinks loosely, and that he does not always write even the 
English of the gentlemen who do the fires and murders for country journals. On his 
Latinity I will discreetly keep silence.” It may therefore surprise some that he took so 
leading a part in urging, at length successfully, the abolition of compulsory Greek at 
Cambridge, but as he said, “If we make Greek optional we can raise our standard of 
Latin” and he deprecated “the sterile methods of cramming little boys with the abstract 
proposiUons of grammatical pedagogues” as a preparation for later passing the Littlego. 
Allbutt^ own distinction as a classical scholar was recognized by his becoming President 
of the Classical Association and was shown by his great book on Greek Medicine in Rome. 
When this Section was established here in 1912, Osier became President and Allbutt was 
OPO of the original Vice-Presidents. It was indeed a fortunate thing for British Medicine 
mat during most of the first quarter of this century the Regius chairs at Oxford and 
Larnbndge were held by men of such outstanding distinction as Osier and Allbutt, so 
similar in outlook, so complemental in temperament. Those of us who were present at 
‘ celebration here of Osier’s 70th birthday will never forget the impressive dignitv 
with which Allbutt presented the Festschrift to him. nor Osier’s beautiful and 
than i"® veply, m the course of which he said: “To you. Sir Clifford, in fuller measure 
tho V generation has been given a rare privilege; to you when young 
Lutv nf as eagerly as do now. when old, the young.” It was indeed that umverll 

appeal which was Allbutt s great source of influence. In a sense anart from 
shortw"hp?nP never. %ven physically, seemed to gFow old untfl qu°m 

j death. He could make humorous references to his years such as “that 
gen^ratin?"”'^ mellow wisdom to its owner, but appMrs to^he vounef^ 

g neration as senile obstinacy”. On another occasion he said that while demon^tratfng 
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the Regius Professor met with strong opposition from the same quarter. Latham 
was credited with saying in the hest style of Victorian melodrama that Allbutt would 
only enter the wards over his dead hody’. This tragedy was avoided ity liis resignation 
from the staff in 1899, and a modus viveudi was. then quickly cstahlished between the 
University and the Hospital, giving the Regius Professor e.v officio rights to beds and 
to teaching in the wards. 

Allbutt made good use, however, of his eight years’ exclusion from hospital work 
for he employed them in the production of his System of Medicine, a really great 
literary and scientific work. The introduction is an exposition of his medical philo- 
sophy, in which he maintained that there is no more a standard pattern of disease 
than a standard pattern of man. Disease is not an entity, but a reaction of the whole 
individual. He disliked the label of “types” though he had to admit their adoption 
in a System of Medicine. This essay was, to the regret of many readers, deleted from 
the second edition in which Sir Hvtmphry Rollcston collaborated. Possibly the author 
considered his view, previously regarded as revolutionary, was now accepted and there- 
fore need not he repeated. Fourteen other articles appeared from his pen ;ind I 
would specially call attention to those on digestive neuroses and on drug addiction 
as admirable examples of real medical literature. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century in which Allbutt took office was indeed an 
extraordinary one in the history of medical progress. It saw the beginning of endocrine 
therapy, the first antitoxins, the discovery of X-rays and radium, the start of ciimeal 
pathology. To those of us who were students then it seemed, as it had a century before 
to Wordsworth — 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 
But to be young was very heaven.” 

It wasn’t realty, but the kindiy finger of Time has rubbed out the unpleasant memories 
and left only the recollection of the thrills and excitement as discovery followed on 
discovery. Allbutt was always alive to such new developments even to an advanced age. 
As an instance of this outlook I may quote his remark that during his lifetime medicine 
had “not so much changed as transformed: a generation ago the doctor was an observer 
and a naturalist, and by practice mainly an empiric; now medicine was being 
structed" on a more scientific basis. In the same spirit he kindly wrote the preface icr 
an Encyclopcedia of Medical Treatment. I edited in conjunction with the late 
Murphy in 1915. After a remarkable resume of the progress of medicine he said: On a 
mountain in Switzerland, far away from books and" papers, I have ventured to niaKe 
this sketch of the new ’Therapeutics ... I have rambled at large' among the discoveriM 
which have awakened my own enthusiasm . . . What a joy it would be to start from 
the present and, with these new visions, to begin it all over again!” A striKmg 
pronouncement from a man who had just entered his eightieth year. The late Dr. W. *• 
Dixon, Reader in Pharmacology in the University, bore testimony to this extraordinau 
freshness of mind when he told me within a year of Allbutt’s death that he would stiii 
discuss the work going on in the Department and even suggest new experiments. 

The breadth and forward direction of his outlook was manifested in many oa’cr 
ways. Thus for years lie strongly advocated the stiitiy of comparative pathology and 
was instrumental in founding the Section for this subject in this Society, becoming. 
appropriately enough, its first President. Always an advocate of fresh-air treatment 
(though as he put it “not treatment by hurricane”) in tuberculosis, he was actively 
interested in Varricr-Jones’ scheme for Village Settlements for tuberculous subjects. 
At the outbreak of the last war, Varricr-Jones, who was rejected for the Army on 
account of his heart, that heart which was to fail him so tragically twenty-seven years 
later, undertook the duties of the Cambridge Tuberculosis Officer, who had joined 
up. He soon realized that as long as patients were returned to their old environment 
they were doomed to relapse. So he accordingly ventured to open a small settlement 
in the neighbouring village of Bourn, with such success that in 1918 he was able to 
transfer it to much larger quarters at Papworth. Allbutt warmly supported the scheme 
and became the first President of the Settlement, remaining throughout his life a 
valued helper and adviser. Much of the succc.s.s of this plan of rehabilitating patients 
into suitable industries, while tliey lived with their families in suitable cottages, was 
due, as Varrier-Jones declared, to his wise counsel and influential advocacy. In the 
same way' he actively' supported Sir Henry' Ganvain s ivork at Alton for surgical 

tuberculosis. ... r i 

Then he was always urging the change from the asylum conception to that of the 


mental hospital, with facilities for investigation and rcsc.nrch, the importance of which 
is now generally admitted. Towards that end he played a large part in establishing 



It had become 

'''ManA'dm%hangIs he advocated in the medical curriculum .-ire now being brought 
Mans ol ti t With tlic financial aid of his friend Dr. (later .Sirl 

S™ ;J SS, i«™ncn,„l n, ,, 
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pital on the outskirts; of Cambridge under the enthusiastic direction of the late Dr. 
Strangeways. Some years later the hospital beds had to be given up, but the research 
laboratory continues to do admirable work. 

Believing as he did that one of the functions of a Universitv is to teach students to 
think, he attached great importance to the theses presented for the degree of M.B. and 
tightened up the procedure. Tlie history of universitv theses is of some interest. Thev 
had replaced the old mediasval “Disputations" in the eighteenth centurv. That tliere 
was abuse of the method is shown in Gunning's reminiscences. He tells of a man named 
NiAolson in the later part of that centurv, who used to wander up and down college 
staheases murmuring “Alaps, maps for sale”. But tliis merelv cloaked his real mission, 
which was to act as an agent between candidates and needv dons wbo provided candidates 
with theses. His own commissions must have been lucrative for thev enabled him to start 
a bookshop opposite the Senate House, whicli later was purchased bv die Macmillan 
brothers before they embarked on their London venture. Then the business became 
Macmillan & Bowes, and is now familiar to us as Bowes & Bowes. 

Gradually theses were abolished except for doctorates, for the M.B. and as an 
alternative procedure for the B.D. Allbutt attached great importance to the style in 
which the M.B. thesis was presented and was so impressed with the inabilitv of can- 
didates to write decent Engli.sh that he published Notes oit the Composition of Scientific 
Papers, illustratrf by choice examples of English ns it ought not to be written. As he 
neatlv put it, his quotations were “given for the most part without acknowledgment, 
for omious reasons . Indeed, latterlv he seemed more concerned about the stvle than 
the maner of the diesis. Still his efforts to stem the tide of sciendfic jargon, masquerad- 
ing under the title of medical literature, were much needed and were not without effect. 
iha complained by graduands that the delay in obtaining their degree caused by 
LooiSrt j “ these theses handicapped them in competing for resident appointment's 
other universities, or those qualified by the Conjoint Board. Allbutt 
M-R ' w Bachelorship of Surgerj’. only obtainable when the whole 
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shonia hi n h , these could be discussed with and criticized by a senior man, which 
It TnaHo fnn „ j when he later embarked on the shoals of “medical literature”, 

or so personal relations for every graduand to have a talk of half an hour 

reading mn Kegiu^ I owed my first personal association with Clifford Allbutt to 
roUpBo hJ? 41 , "‘rri. It induced men to revive contact with their University and 

nersnn ihn , come up to read their thesis and then take their degree in 

mere u terming a pleasing ritual Which distinguishes a Universitv from a 

of men ; Since theses were abolished an increasingly large proportion 

the onnnrh.BU?® degree by proxy. To the Regius Professor the system had. besides 
findina^out ?,,?4 of knowing something of each graduate personally, the advantage of 
1 hope I ^^“.,"'™ch teachers were influencing the students in the teaching hospitals, 
lovaltv in pardoned this incursion into controversy, which is dictated bv mv 

education predecessor’s ideas. His efforts to raise the standard of genera'l 

to Xptvb L ""ere unceasing. As he said in 1902: “I have had alreadv 

‘leamprt’- iw ^*'et the Cambridge medical student of to-day is by no means 

English nf tv,‘ he thinks loosely, and that he does not always write even the 

Latinitv T J-iu S.entlemen who do the fires and murders for country journals. On his 
leading a q'screetly keep silence.” It may therefore surprise some that he took so 

Camb:ndPf.^hn 4 urging at length successfully, the abolition of compulsorj- . Greek at 
Latin” ana uJCa we make Greek optional we can raise our standard of 

ProposUiMs of the sterile methods of cramming little boj-s with the abstract 

Allbutt’s own a pedagogues as a preparation for later passing the Littlego. 
of the Cla^JpB? ^ classical scholar was recognized by his becoming President 

■When this shovm by his great book on Greek Medicine in Rome. 

one of the original established here m 1912, Osier became President and Allbutt was 
that during most nf fh 4 was indeed a fortunate thing for British Medicine 

Cambridge® <lo?rter of this century the Regius chairs at O.xford and 

similar in nntwv outstanding distinction as Osier and Allbutt, so 

the celebraffon herfuf of us who were present at 

and charm Whh Whfnif ‘0th birthday will never forget the impressive dignitv 

touching replv in ti^? ^Ibutt presented the Festschrift to hun. nor Osier’s beautiful and 
than to anvonk fn y°t>- Sir CUfford, in fuller measure 

the old listened ns = J generation has been given a rare privilege: to you when^voung 
ality of appeal '"‘ten old, the young.” It Ims indeed tl^at uive?f-’ 

the handi?|!^^i,f deafn^sf ^“hutfs great source of influence. In a sense, apart f"m 
shortly befote his never, even physicallj-, seemed to grow old until auite 

state of mind whtev. ‘tould make humorous references to his years such as “thm 

generation as senile '"'"'* 4 ?,'" its. mvner. but appears to The voungw 

senile obstinacy ’. On another occasion he said that while dernonrtrmfng 
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on a patient aged 40 he became conscious of a misunderstanding between himself and 
his students. He finally traced it to the fact that he was regarding someone as in the 
prime of life who to undergraduates was already in the sere and yellow leaf. In 
this playful humour he kept in touch with old and young alike. 

It would be a misfortune for his memory if Orpen’s portrait of him in the Fitzwilliani 
Museum should come to be regarded as an authentic likeness, for it is almost a caricature. 
When taxed with this Orpen replied, “Well, to tell the truth, I wasn’t interested in the 
old man”: which is a criticism of the artist rather than of his subject. 

It would be tedious to detail all the honours which fell thick on him, and all the 
honorary degrees conferred. It is somewhat surprising that he did not become a K.C.B. 
until he had been Regius Professor for fifteen years, but, as a matter of fact, he had 
declined a knighthood even before he was appointed to Cambridge. He had little desire 
for such honours, but I think he was gratified by the chorus of congratulations he 
received on that occasion, and also when he was made a Privy Councillor in 1920. His 
election to the Royal Society, now so rare for a physician, should also be mentioned. 

It was delightful to enjoy his and Lady Allbutt’s hospitality at St. Rhadegund's. The 
house and grounds are now divided up, for, alas, those spacious days are a thing of tne 
past. After dinner his guests would discreetly retire into the garden to smoke, as for 
some unknown reason, tobacco fumes produced troublesome extrasystoles in their host. 
He had indeed several curious drug idiosyncrasies. 

It was extraordinary how he managed to keep up with the doings of his old alumni. 
If one of them did a good piece of work he would probably receive a letter in a curious 
script which when deciphered would prove to be a charmingly phrased note of apprecia- 
tion from his Regius Professor. Naturally, as one so interested in the history of medicine 
as he. Allbutt highly valued the antiquity of his office and always made use of the arms 
granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1590 to the Regius Professors of Physic in perpetuity. He 
incorporated them in his book plate; and among other cherished emblems of his office 
were the seal, surmounted by a small silver replica of Gian 'Bologna’s Flying Mercury, 
and the actual Regius Chair of pre-Chippendale design, which together with his doctors 
scarlet gown are handed on to his successors. A gesture, surely, deeply appreciated by 
all who value tradition and continuity. _ , 

He was a cultured scholar-physician, of a type becoming rare in these disturbed and 
bustling days. His fastidious taste in literature made him a meticulous critic of his 
own writings. They read so smoothly and pleasantly, and this he regarded as so im- 
portant, that he always wrote three drafts before finally sending them to the Press. He 
had an almost uncanny faculty for winnowing the wheat from the chaff in the mass 
of new work and ideas constantly poured out. 

Born before the introduction of anaesthetics he had seen changes in medicine which 
were unrivalled and not likely to be surpassed in the future. One thing he continued 
to lament — the divorce of medicine and surgery. “How long”, he asked, “are we to 
go on, as by a Solomon’s Schism, cutting maladies into halves and distributing one 
moiety to one professor, the other to another without laughter or tears?” It is to be 
feared that this desirable aim is, in an age of increasing specialism, even more visionary 
than when he spoke. 

By the force of his remarkable personality Allbutt certainly raised the status of the 
Regius Chair higher than it had ever been. I should like to quote some of Sir Huniphry v 
Rolleston’s eloquent words about his predecessor. “Aristocratic in appearance and 
courtly in manner he was the most approachable of men, modest almost to a fault as 
towards his own attainments, enthusiastic in praise of his colleagues and juniors, and 
so tolerant that he seemed never to notice any small shortcomings.” No wonder he 
was admired and beloved. 

His philosophic attitude was exemplified in a letter to me a few vears before his 
death, in which he said he knew rather than felt he was approaching the end of a 
long life. The last time I dined with him he said: “It isn’t dying I mind; what I fear 
is incapacity.” He was spared that, for apart from a heart attack a few months before 
his death, he was in very much his usual health until the fatal seizure which only 
lasted ten minutes. This was in the early morning of February 22, 1925, when he was 
ncarlv 89. The ultimate residue of his estate he left to Cains College for the establish- 
ment of Clifford Allbutt Fellowships for medical research. 

AlUuitt was a deeply religious man. A member of the Church of England, he was 
greatly attracted towards the Society of Friend.s, but as he said : “How can I leave a 
church in which I was born, baptized and married, with tvhich all my life has been 
incxtricalily bound up — -tendrils everywhere.” It was well said of him that “among 
the religious he stood for scientific method; among scientists for religious faith”. He 
preached not infrequently and sometimes in St. Edward’s Church, Cambridge. Founded 
hv the Franciscans, this' tiny church with its lovely columns stands in a backwater of 
ancient peace, though close to the busy market place. It .seems a singularly appropriate 
setting for one whose inward serenity remained undisturbed by close contact with out- 
ward alTairs. As Archdeacon J. W. Hunkin, now the Bishoj) of Truro, said in his 
memorial sermon, “no man ever came nearer the ideal of what a Regius Professor of 
Physic should be in a University”. 


“Ripeness is AH.” 
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Section of Dermatology 

President — S ydney Thosison, M.D. 

[October 18, 1945] 

Angioma Serpiginosum (Crocker). — J. E. M. Wicley, M.B. 

Miss R. M., aged 35. 

The original area on the right upper arm was first noticed about twenty years ago. 
This has spread to its present distribution within the last four to five jcars and new 
Itaions arc still appearing. None of the lesions is known to have disappeared spontaneously. 
I here are no symptoms associated with it, but the patient is distre-ssed bv its appearance. 
Her general health and bodily functions arc unaffected. She docs not take anv drugs, 
such as adalin, &c. 

The distribution is shown in fig, 1 and will be seen on the arms, trunk and thighs, 
being more marked on the right side than on the left. Note the sharp line of demarcation 
down the mid-trunk. The essential appearance is well shown in fig. 2. It consists of a 
reticular and partly serpiginous telangiectasia of varying intensity, dotted oier with bright 
red “cayenne pepper” spots, some of ivhich feel raised above the surface but do not disappear 
on pressure. There is no pigmentation visible. No scaling or definite atrophy of the skin 
was obvious. Two rectangular areas, shown in the photograph, were treated with a radium 
plaque about two years ago, where it will be seen that the’lesions have almost disappeared. 

Histology . — Sections were made and examined bv Dr. Freudenthal who writes that the 
essential changes were a number of verv considerably dilated capillars' vessels Jn the 
papillary' body, mostly filled with red blood corpuscles, and that there was hardlv any 
cellular infiltrate. This is in contrast to the picture usually seen in Schamberg’s disease 
and agrees svell with the diagnosis of angioma serpiginosum. 

It appears that the case is typical of that described by Sir Jonathan Hutchinson (“A 
- ecuhar Form of Serpiginous and Infective Na:void Disease”, .Arch. Stirg., 1890, 1, Part 9). 
The name angioma serpiginosum was later given to the condition bv Radcliffe Crocker 
( Angioma Serpiginosum”. Diseases of the Skin, 1 905, 2, 906). 

Is It the view of members that thorium X would be the best method of treatment? 
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P" P' .'^honum X is well worthy of trial, the more so because there is no 

other treatment available. 

.sny other way of treating this case than by making 
the small blood-vessels atrophj'. This is apparently what has happened to the area on 
one shoulder which is now free as a result of previous radium exposure. These cases 
vary in degree. There may be very slight cases with just a line of red or cayenne 
pepper spots I had two cases together many years ago (F. P. Weber, Proc. R. Soc. 
Mea., 1927, 20, •-act. Derm., 107) and spontaneous involution has taken place since then 
in at least one of the two cases. The condition is certainly dev’elopmental, but apparently 
seldom if ever familial (see, however, Williams, Arch. Derm. Syph., Chicago, 1924, 9, 783). 

Dr. W. N. Goldsmith: I have had success with ultraviolet rays. 


.Poikilodermia Atrophicans Vascularis.— H. MacCormac, C.B.E., M.D., and T. E. M. 

WiGLEV, M.B. 

H. T., a man aged 41 years, a Polish national, was seen by one of us (H. MncC.) on 
October 3, 1945. He stated that the eruption first appeared on the fle.xural regions of 
the arms at 19 years of age and has gradually extended and continued up to the present 
lime. The condition worsened last year, when he was admitted into Ashridge E.M.S. 
Hospital under Dr. Wigley. The patient is an unusiiallv’ well-built man without any 
trace of muscular affection. He has been treated for a duodenal ulcer and has spent during 
the war six months in India. His blood-count is nonnal and the blood Bordet-Vhasserniann 
reaction is negative. Temperamentally he is highly-strung which may account for the 
complaint of cramp in the arm.s, a symptom elicited by a leading question. 

The eruption is widely distributed as follows: the skin of the cheeks is lightly pigmented 
and possibly atrophic: on the neck there is a collar of reticidar pigmentation, while oyer 
the arms and breasts pigmentation, dilated vc.ssels, desquamative and finely atrophic skin 
are observed. In the region of the groins dicre is a leticular pigmentation similar to that 
seen on the neck, while over the thighs, fading as it e.xtends downwards on to the legs, 
the skin is bright reddish-blue, with atrophy, slight scaling, and marked capillary tiilf*"' 
tion. The resemblance to X-ray dermatitis which has been often remarked tqton is well 
shown in this case. 

A number of examples of this rare disca.se process have been exhibited at the 
Section during the last fifteen years and have been fully reported. Until the valu- 
able and illuminating paper by G. B. Dowling and W. Freudenthal (Brit. J. Derm.. 
1938, 50, 519) appeared, it would seem that dermatomyositis and poikilodermia 
atrophicans vascularis were often confused both here and abroad, and dermatology owes 
a debt to these authors for giving us the measure, clinical and histological, by which these 
(wo conditions can be distinguished. On (his evidence it would seem that die origmal 
case described by Petges and CHjat should now be classified as dermatomyositis. Ihe 
histological differences have been summarized by Dowling and Freudenthal as f^' ^ 
in poikilodermia the changes arc characteristic of inflammation, in dermatomyositis the) 
are degenerative; and the inflammatory character of the reactions in a section from tn 
case now under consideration bears this out. 


F. W. Jacobson: Dr. Mitchell Heggs and I in a case similar to this some years before 

/ar carried out treatment by thorium X (Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1936, 29, 71^-720 tb • 
V 1 « . .. n • At r V a tori~ 


Dr. 

the war carrieu uul treauiium. wv tuuiiu*** \* /w. *1,. ac/ow, ^ >rtrt 

Derm., 57)). I was able to follow up the case for years. Thorium X was given 9 nce a ^ ^ 
night— 1,500 electrostatic units. The irritation disappeared completely, the pigmeniauu>i 
also disappeared. The atrophic changes Were not altered. From this point of view u 
should be tried in this case as well. 

Dr. H. MacCormac: Is it meant that the whole affected area should be painted with thorium 
X, i.e. most of the body surface’ 

Dr. F. W. Jacobson: Yes, it takes a long time to show a good result. 

Dr. H. MacCormac: What is the effect on the blood? 


Dr. F. W. Jacobson: No effect. 


Pityriasis Lichenoides et Varioliformis, — Alice Carleton, M.D. 

Male child aged 3, with a diffuse rash on the body and limbs, consi.sting of pinkish- 
brown macules with slight scaling, crusted vcsico-papules about ’/g inch in diameter, 
nitted scars and patches of pale atrophic skin on the forearms. Urine .ind blood-count 
\rc normal He has carious incisors and enlarged cervical and axillary- glands. Die 
c.ondition has cxi-sted for a vear. In view of the duration of so many of these cases, is 
-iic term “acuta”, which is gencrnllv added to die title, a .-suitable onc.- 
Dr. G. B. Dowling: A case which I presented at a recent meeting pursued a course of 

about ^arber^ /'a'gTee xSth^Dr DowHng. I have seen one case— the wife of a doctor- 

in which thferup^^^^^^ a month. She had injections of gold, but 
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I cannot say whether they had any elTect. The duration of the disease admittedly varies 
greatly. The same is true of the cases without varioliform lesions, of which Dr. Mac- 
Cormac first showed an example at this Section. 

Dr. A. C., Roxburgh; I had a case in a soldier who came to Bart’s during the war. He 
had had the condition all through the war and it had been possible to keep it in check 
to some extent by ultraviolet light, but it did not entirely clear up. 

? Kaposi’s Angiosarcoma. — ELrz.\ni;Tii Hunt, j\I.D. 

Married man, aged 47. First became aware of a red spot on the skin oi his back two 
years ago. Since then it has gradually developed into the present condition. It has 
never caused him any discomfort, except for slight irritation at times. Me has no clear 
.■■ecollection of ever having had any injury at the site. 

The area now affected extends laterally to the left for about 10 to 12 inches from the 
lower dorsal and lumbar spines. 

The Icsioris arc raised indurated tumours, the surfaces of which arc elcphantiasic in 
appearance or in some parts resemble hxmangiomata. 

At the borders of the area, narrow red innammatory-looking curved lines are present, 
which are infiltrated. 


Pathological Report (Dr. Janes) : 


W.R. negative. 

Corrected sedimentation rate 8 mm. 

Diffcrcniial count: 


Hemoglobin 110% 

Poly.s. 

66 V, 

R.B.C. 5,510,000 per c.mm. 

Lymphos. 

1 9'’,, 

C.L 1*0. 

Monos. 

13 

W.B.C. 7,400 per c.mm. 

Eosinos. 

2% 


Histology . — There is a dense proliferation of spindle cells in the corium around small 
capiIlary-like spaces, accompanied hv patchv Ivmphocvtic infiltration. The overlying 
epithelium is not involved in the process. I feel’ that th'e spindle cells are vasoformative 
in origin and the presence of mito.scs as well as the general features sugge-st an angio- 
sarcomatous structure. This conclusion raises the question of Kaposi s disease, 
sections stained for iron showed no iron present. 

Twl Sarfier; I showed a case of this kind some years ago in an elderly man. 

a discussion as to whether these cases are mycosis fungoides of the 
“r true sarcomata. My own opinion is that they are sarcomata. The 
infiltrated erythematous lesions surrounding the tumours are an interest- 
ing leature and recall those seen in the so-called ‘•carcinoma erysipelatoides”. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber: Are there not some cases in which lines like those in the present 
mf,f( to by Dr. Barber occur on the skin in patterns? I think I have seen 

irlfiit described as pre-mveotic cases, but of course pre-mycotic eruptions, if really 

innurated, are cases of true mycosis fungoides, and the mass in the present case may be 
mycosis fungoides d’emblee. 

1 doubt whether it is always possible clinically to distinguish be- 
wio 1 fungoides a tumeur d'emblee and sarcoma of the skin. A certain histo- 

logicai picture belongs to mycosis fungoides and another to sarcoma. 1 do not believe 
miner that it is possible to estimate the prognosis; some may be controlled for years by 
bon others pursue a rapidly malignant course with involvement of organs or 


Roxburgh: I showed a case very much like this to the .British Association of 
^ermatology in 1942. I had shown it as mycosis fungoides, but it was taken clinically 
members to be probably a sarcoma. A section was made, and it proved to be 
sarcoma. I turned the patient over to the X-ray therapy department at 
a IS and they gave him treatment. He has kept well since. 

'Y* Darber: Have members seen the lesions in these cases break down ultimately? 
"'hich I have just referred, was treated with X-rays over a long period, and 
^ome of the nodules broke down and ulcerated. 

^ seen one case break down — histologically it was most like a fibro- 
fungoid4s**an'd sarco response to X-rays help in distinguishing between mycosis 

President: These merging tj-pes are both very radio-sensitive. 

X-rav^’vi^t ®°Msmith: We have to consider the significance not only of responsiveness to 
fungoidpc 1 - spontaneous disappearance. Some cases that begin like mycosis 
their o\m ^nd histologically, the lesions of which from time to time vanish of 

is steadiK- develop later into a condition indistinguishable from sarcoma, which 

in drawimr {"“Sfnssive and fatal. Pathologists as well as clinicians mav have difficulty 
Smith / between mycosis fungoides and sarcoma; and analogously, as Ferguson 

Pricklelcelll^d (1934, Bnt. J. Derm., 46, 267), even lesions with the histology of 

ceued carcinoma maj- heal spontaneously. 
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, Fi'ciidentlial: I agree with Dr. Goldsmith that sometimes neither ciinieaily nor 

histologically are we able to draw a line between mycosis fungoides and this kind of 
sarcoma. 

Benign Lymphogranuloma of Schaumann with Apparent Involvement of the Anterior 
Pituitary.— H. W. BAniiER, M.B, 

Mr. O. S., medical student. Native of Honduras. Aged 2S. Hc.^ident in this country 
tor over six years. He tvas referred to me by Dr. Mumford in January 19 (5, after having 
been under his and Dr. Savatard’s c.are for some time. He had been treated tvitli injections 
• of gold and sodium morrhuate without apparent improvement of any note, but the 
amount given of both appears to have been small. 

This case is chiefly of interest in that the patient at one time presented a syndrome 
of symptoms indicative of involvement of the anterior part of the pituitary gland, prc.snni- 
ably owing to infiltration by a nodule of sarcoidosis. > 

There is nothing of note in his previous medical history, except that he has had benign 
tertian malaria. Both his parents and three sisters are alive and well. 

Resume of history of the sarcoidosis. — Onset (probably about five years ago) : The first 
.s)mptom was swelling and tenderness of the terminal part of the right ring finger. 
Subsequent X-ray examination .showed that the greater part of the terminal phalanx had 
disappeared. He was advised to go away for three months, and on his leturn another 
radiograph revealed that there had been regeneration of bone, but the finger remained 
swollen and tender. 

During the following winter, acute and very painful swelling, fasting about ten days, 
of finger- and toe-joints occurred, but ■ only one joint was affected at a time. A 
diagnosis of arthritis was made, and injections of gold were given, but these afforded only 
temporary improvement, and the condition of the fingers and toes deteriorated every 
winter. 

At the beginning of 1944 an increasing asthenia was experienced and' .shortly afterwards 
the first lesions of die skin appeared, first on the forehead, and later on the cheeks, eyclid-S 
nose, and lobes of the ears. The appearance of the nodules on the no.se was preceded 
by intense itching and vascular dilatation. 

Asthenia: Slight at the onset, became severe at the beginning of 1944, .so that he 
could hardly rise in the morning and was utterly exhausted by the end of the day. 
By September 1944 he felt too ill to leave his house. With the asthenia there developed 
almost complete loss of appetite, and of libido and sexual potency. 

Loss of body hair; In July 1944 he observed the disappearance of coarse hair from the 
arms, legs and axillae, and marked thinning of the hair in the pubic region. 

Comment. — I first saw the patient 4.1.45 ancl he was admitted to Nuffield House, Guy s 
Hospital 7.2.45. The main features then were; 

Skin : Large mmibers of sarcoid lesions of various type.s on the forchc.-id, checks, nose 
and ears. The no.se presented the appearance of lupus pernio. One lesion on the abdomen 
and one on the left leg. 

Bones and articular structures; The terminal and first interphalangcal joint-areas of all 
the fingers and both thumbs rvere involved. The toes were similarly affected. 

Glands of considerable size were palpable in the cervical region, and the cpitrochlcar 
c nes were noticeably large. 

Body hair: No coarse hair on the arms, legs, and in the nxillm. Pubic hair .seamy. 

The skin as a whole was flry, and presented the “flaky” appearance seen in Simmonds' 
disease. There was very marked keratosis pilaris. 

Blood-pressure varied from 90/60 to 100/70. 

Dr Bishop saw the patient with me and agreed that tlic .symptoms suggested involve- 
ment of the anterior part of the pituitary gland. There has aho been evidenee of diabetes 
insipidus, which has been recorded in this disease by Lc.'-ne. Lniinay ct Sec (Socie-te Met . 
des Hop. de Paris, 1935, 1137), by Tillgrcn (Brit. /. Derm., 1933 47. 223) and by Snapper, 
in'that he had marked polvdipsia and polyuria, winch developed m 1944 at the same time 
as his lo.ss of appetite, and’ continued until soon after he entered ho.spital. 

The reports on the v.-irious investigations arc appended. 

Report on the eyes l>v Mr. Prank Lau-. There is evidence of a lotv-gradc chronic cyclitis 
Jibe form of large keratiti.s pnnetata spots; these arc of the greasy, nu.tton-fat yancty, 
commonly assoeiafed with, a n.berculous infection of the eye. Some .secondary virreon.s 

h.aze. 
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Treattiieiil. — Dr. Bishop agreed that replacement therapy should be attempted for the 
pituitary deficiency, and he implanted under the skin 200 mg. of desoxycortieosterone 
acetate and 600 mg. of testosterone on 24.2.d5. 

Dried thyroid l-l'/z grains daily was taken from 25.4.45 to 7.6.45. 

For the sarcoidosis 1 decided to try the effect of stovarsol: 6 grains were given after 
breakfast and 4 grains in the evening for three successive days, followed by three days' 
interval. He had 13 course.s of stovarsol between 2.3.45 and 14.6.45. He also received 
two blood transfusions, a course of intramuscular injections of plexan, and iron by mouth; 
and for a while exposures of ultraviolet light. 

A second implantation of dcsoxvcorticostcronc acetate and testosterone was also made. 
He has been away from hospital for short periods, but has now been readmitted. 

Result of trealmenl . — ^Thcre has been a marked improvement in the sarcoidosis. Many 
of the lesions on the- face have cleared up, leaving stains. Those of die nose and ears 
have greatly diminished in size, and the lingers and toes are less swollen and congested 
As regards the involvement of the anterior pituitary, the patient has recovered his 
vigour and appetite, and coarse hair has regrown on the limbs and pubic region and in 
the axilla;. The general texture of the skin is now normal and die blood-pressure is 1 10/70. 
"I doubt whether the improvement is entirely due to replacement therapy. It seems 
more likely that the pituitary gland has recovered its function — at any rate to some 
extent. 

Radiograms. — Chest: The hilar shadows arc large and dense and there is a calcified 
focus on the right with a thickened right interlobar septum. Tliere is in addition an 
increase of striation to die right upper lobe and while no definite focus is noted the 
presence of active tubercle cannot be excluded. 

Skull: The pituitar)- fossa is rather shallow but of normal A.P. length. The posterior 
clmoids are larger than nonhal with a thin line of calcification conneedng them to the 
anterior clinoids. There is in addition some calcification of the clino-petrous ligament. 

Bones; Marked decalcification of phalanges of the feet and hands, with areas of 
complete bony absorption and some narrowing of interphalangcal joints. 

Serum proteins: Total, and A/G ratio normal. 

Serum sodium and chloride: Both low at first. Improved after additional salt in diet 
tor a while, but were low again 12.10.45. 

Urine: Sp. gr. 1006, pH 6.0. Nil abnormal found. 

Blood: Numerous blood-counts and estimations of the B.S.R. were made. The main 
features were polynuclear leucopenia; eosinophilia, which varied greatly (highest 15%); 
moderate diminution of haemoglobin, which improved after blood-transfusions; and 
moderate increase of B.S.R. 

: Reticulosis. — ^Louis Forman, M.D. 

Married woman, aged 30. Ten months ago was delivered of a macerated foetus (6 
months). Two years’ history of grouped papules over abdomen, upper thighs, and fronts 
of shoulders. The central brown papule, 3-4 mm. in diameter, tended to necrose in the 
centre, and was surrounded by smaller, flat, brown papules. 

Section of a larger papule shows an infiltration in the cutis consisting of cells with 
irregular large nuclei and and some giant cells: strongly suggestive of a reticulosis. 

Blood-count (September 20, 1945). — Hb. 61%; R.B.C. 3,960,000; W.B.C. 5,300. Polys. 
37%; lymphos. 58-5%; monos. 4°.,; eosinos. 0-5%. 

Favus. — ^H. J. Wallace, M.D. 

Girl, aged 16, with a history of recurrent sepsis and crusting in the scalp for the past 
llrree years. No diagnosis was made originally, though some of the lesions bore some 
resemblance to psoriasis. Recently atrophy and scutula appeared. The condition began 
when she was evacuated to Berkhamsted Four other young children are at home, with 
no evidence of infection. Fungus is present in the hair on microscopical examination and 
a culture is being made. 

The President: These cases of favus are extremely interesting and I feel reasonably 
certain that twenty or twenty-five vears ago we did not have cases of this type at all, 
yet there is no doubt that now we' are all beginning to see these cases which suggest 
psoriasis, so that at first the possibility of fungus infection does not occur to one. 

Dr. C. H. Whittle; I collected notes of cases which various members had shown before 
and mentioned them with my own three cases at the meeting of the British Association of 
Dermatologj- last July. My impression was that quite a number of them had recovered. 
In discussing diagnosis and treatment with Dr. A. M. H. Gray, I learnt that he had had 
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Goldsmith that sometimes neither clinically nor 
^ ® 1’"® between mycosis tungoides and this kind o£ 

SarCOlTiQ. 


Benign Lymphogranuloma of Schaumann with Apparent Involvement of the Anterior 
Pituitary.~H. W. BAmiEa, M.B. 


Ml. O. S., medical student. Native of Honduras. Aged 28. Be.sident in this country 
tor over six years. He was referred to me by Dr. Mumford in Januarv 19 (5, after having 
leen under his and Dr. Savnrard’s care for some time. He had been treated with injections 
of gold and sodium morrhuate without apparent improvement of any note, but the 
amount given of both appears to have been small. 

This case is chiefly of interest in that the patient at one time presented a syuidrome 
of symptoms indicative of involvement of the anterior part of the pituitary gland, presum- 
ably owing to infiltration by a nodule of sarcoidosis. ' ' 

There is nothing of note in his previous medical history, except that he has had benign 
tertian malaria. Both his parents and three sisters are alive and well. 


licstimc of history of the sarcoidosis. — Onset (probably about five years ago) : The first 
symptom was swelling and tenderness of the terminal part of the right ring finger. 
Subsequent X-ray examination showed that the greater jiart of the terminal phalanx had 
disappeared. He was advised to go away for three months, and on his return another 
radiograph revealed that there had been regeneration of bone, but the finger remained 
swollen and tender. 


During the following winter, acute and very painful swelling, lasting about ten d.iys, 
of fingp- and toe-joints occurred, but only one joint was affected at a time. A 
diagnosis of arthritis was made, and injections of gold were given, but these afforded only 
temporary improvement, and the condition of the fingers and toes deteriorated every 
winter. 

At the beginning of 1944 an increasing asthenia was experienced and' shortly aftenvards 
the first lesions of the skin appeared, first on the forehead, and later on the cheeks, eyehdSi 
nose, and lobes of the cars. The appearance of the nodules on the nose was preceded 
by intense itching and vascular dilatation. 


Asthenia; Slight at the onset, became severe at the beginning of 1944, so that he 
could hardly rise in the morning and was utterly exhausted by the end of the day. 
By September 1944 he felt too ill to leave his hou.se. With the asthenia there dcvelopetl 
almost complete loss of appetite, and of libido and sc.\nal potency. 

Loss of body hair: In July 1944 he observed the disappearance of coarse hair from the 
aims, legs and axiilte, and marked thinning of the hair in the pubic region. 

Comment. — I first saw the patient 4.1.45 and he was admitted to Nuffield House, Guy s 
Hospital 7.2.45. The main features then were: 

Skin; Large numbers of sarcoid lesions of various types on the forehead, cheeks, nose 
and ears. The nose presented the appearance of lupus pernio. One lesion on the abdomen 
and one on the left leg. . 

Bones and articular structures; The terminal and first interphalangeal joint-areas of ah 
the fingers and both thumbs were invoivcti. The toes were similarly affected. 

Glands of considerable size were palpable in the ccriical region, and the cpitrocblcar 
ones were noticeably large. 

Body hair: No coarse hair on the arms, legs, .and in the axilhr. Pubic hair .scanty. 

The skin as a whole was dry, and prc,sentcd the “flaky” .appearance seen in Simmontls' 
disease. There was very marked kcratosi.s pilaris. 

Blood -pressure varied from 90/60 to 100/70. 


Dr. Bishop saw the patient with me and agreed that the symptoms suggested involve- 
ment of the anterior part of the pituitary gland. There has also been evidence of diabetes 
insipidus, which has been recorded in this disease by Leinc. Launay ct Sec (Socictc t ec . 
des Hop. de Paris, 1935, 1137). by Tillgren (Br/t. /. Derm., 1933 47 223) ant by .Snapper 
in th.at he had marked polvdipsia and polyuria, which developed m 1944 at the same time 
,ns his loss of appetite, and continued until soon after he entered hospital. 


The reports on the various investigations arc appended. 

Report on the eyes hv Mr. Frank Rare: There is evidence of a low-p.dc chrome cyclit.s 
JiZ form of large keratitis punctata spots: these are of the gre.asy, mnttnn-fat variety, 
commonly associamd with a uiberculoiis infection of the eye. Some secondary vitreous 


haze. 
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large circnnascribcd nrasscs of closely packed epilhelioid cells siirrovmdcd lyv a very thin 
zone of lymphocytes. (This was reported by Dr. Muende.) 

Before the results of the investigations were known -she was given potassium iodide, 
10 grains, t.d.s., without any helpful effect. She has made a marked ’.mprovement follow- 
ing the administration of arsenic trioxidc, grain 1/50, one, t.d.s. — 100 tablets in all. 

fipidermolysis Bullosa. — Gr.orritKY Di’CKWonTii, M.R.C.P. 

Miss J. B., aged 17. For the past eleven months has been troubled by the development 
of vesicles and bulix on onlv slight traumatic provocation. The hack of the hands is 
the part particularly affected, but she has .some macular and papular lesions on the front 
of the legs. She also has acne vulgaris ’(with cxccriaticns) of the face and back and 
sonic of the papules readilv form vesicles, and occasionally bulhe. There arc many 
puqilish patches of skin representing the sites of former lesions. 

Her father and his brother have suffered from attacks of similar vesicles and bullx 
following slight injury, but the attacks began only in manhood and do not last for more 
than about six months at a time. 

Examination of the fluid from a typical bulla was negative for organisms, and cultures 
were sterile. 

Treatment, which has included ascorbic acid and vitamin-P, and small doses of thyroid, 
has not had anv demonstrable effect. 

Dr. F. Parkes IVcber: 1 think that Dr. Duckworth's case belongs to a variety of ejM- 
dermolysis bullosa more or less completely localized to the hands or feet or both hands 
and feet, characterized by a recurrent bullous eruption in summer, the exciting cause 
being the hot weather more than local traumatism. The familial incidence is very 
striking, as first pointed out by E. A. Cockayne (Brit. J. Derm., 1938, 50, 358), who. how- 
ever, could find only one similar case recorded, namely, that in a boy aged 4 years, by 
F. Parkes Weber (Proe. R. Soc. Med., Section Dermat., 1926. 19, 72). This boy is still 
troubled in exactly the same way in summer: the bullous eruption on his feet during 
summer makes standing painful and work in the R.A.F. became practically impossible. 
In this case 1 could obtain no family history of any similar condition. I have recently 
been told of another case in a boy, aged 6 years, whose father has alwa.vs had the same 
tendency to get bulls on the feet in summer. Rubbing is said to favour the develonment 
of the bullae. There have been many reports in America on this “Cockayne" or "Weber- 
Cockayne" bullous eruption — see especially M. Waisman. “Recurrent Bullous Eruption 
oI the Feet and Hands (Weber-Cockayne) — ^Localised Epidermolysis Bullosa", J. Amer. 
med. Ass., 1944, 124, 1247, containing many references to the recent literature: see also 
J- B. S. Haldane. “A New Pedigree of Recurrent Bullous Eruption of the Feet", J. Heredit. 
(Baltimore), 1942, 33. 17. 

I realize that the case shown by Dr. Duckworth to-day cannot as yet be classified as a 
tj’pical example of the above variety of epidermolysis bullosa. Longer observation is 
required, together with exact details of the bullous eruption as it affected her relatives. 
It may have been more typical in these relatives. 

Dr. Duckworth: I am much obliged to and thank Dr. Parkes Weber. This girl, however, 
developed her trouble last winter. 

Dr. Parkes Weber: The case is certainly as yet altogether atypical, and the progress 
of the case as well as more exactness in the family history must decide the diagnosis. 


Non-diabetic Necrobiosis Lipoidica. — G. B. Dowi.ikc, M.D. 

Woman aged 60. She says that the condition, which began in 1916, looked like a 
mosquito bite at first. From that time it has very gradually enlarged, extending by a 
solid thin cord-like edge, leaving in its wake a verv special kind of delicate waxy scar 
through which veins are seen to course as clearlv as in atrophodermia of the Pick 
Herxheimer type. I first knew this patient twenty years ago, when the lesion looked 
just as it does now except that it now covers about three times the area that it did 
then, and part of the granulomatous edge has disappeared. A section made then showed 
that this growing edge had a tuberculoid structure. The case was exhibited with the 
diagnosis of r sarcoid. Subsequently Dr. Goldsmith presented a similar case with the 
diagnosis of morphiea-like tuberculide: necrobiosis lipoidica had not yet been described. 
Dr. Wallace has presented two exactly similar cases 


Treudenthal: Does Dr. Dowling think that the diabetic and the non-diabetic form 
might show clinical differences? 


^ {>cought the case here really with the object of asking the question 
'tas just put. I wondered whether, these cases, with their eiSremolv 


Dr. W. N. Goldsmith: I 


cannot distinguish between diabetic and non-diabetic cases. 
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treating successlully with X-ray epilation, though some 
required a second epilation before final cure. I think they were mostly fairly early cases. 

Multiple Chronic Ulcers of the Upper Trunk in a Young Woman. ? Acne Conglobata. — 
C. H. Whittle, M.D, ® 


M. 1., aged. -2, a W.A.A.k. . Three years' Jiistory of ulcers on the back and shoulders. 
Itjach ulcer takes two to three nionths to develop and heal. The. first was on the shoulders, 
Ihc latest was removed from left lower dorsal region for microscopy. Previous history 
good. Family history nothing relevant. There are now four fairly active lesions; one 
1 in. diameter on left shoulder, bluish-red — mostly healed over but with a fetv pustules 
lying deeply on the edge. There are about 35 scars, oval or round, varying up to 5/8 in. 
diameter chiefly around the shoulder but also over the dorsal region, many showing a 
tendency to keloid. 

There is a close similarity between the scars and smaller active lesions in ray second case. 

Wassermann and Kahn negative. Culture: Slapli. aureus. Mantoux; I ; 1000 Human 
-I- -1-; 1:1000 BovincA. 

Chest X-ray: No abnormality. 

Biopsy ; Show's ulceration and granulation tissue containing plasma cells, endotlieiial- 
type cells, and small round cells; polymorphs are present in places. The pietttre does not 
suggest nor does it exclude tubercle. [Section was shown.] ' 


Multiple Chronic Ulcers of the Arms and Trunk. ? Cause. — C. H. WmrrLE, M.D. 

D, H., aged 60. A ditcher. Twenty-five years’ history of ulcers on the aims and upper 
trunk. Besides the large active but indolent ulcers on the upper arms there arc very large 
numbers of oval or circular scars of healed ulcers on the back. 


This case was shown earlier in the year {Proc. R. Soc. Med,, 1945, 38 , 502). Since 
then penicillin intramuscularly has been tried without success, though a penicillin-sensitive 
Staph, aureus was obtained on several occa.sions from the lesions. No blastomyccs have 
ever been seen or grown. 

Recently, X-rays have been givc,n a trial and he has had four doses of 200 r (Dr. Jnphn) 
to the lesion in the centre of the chest, which is now healing. He attributes the healing 
to die treatment. 


Compare these lesions with those in my previous case of a young woman with three 
years' history of somewhat similar indolent ulcers. 

Comment. — I am indebted to Dr. Duckworth for the suggestion that die ulcers might 
be due to anaerobic streptococci, and we have obtained some anaerobic streptococci in the 
last day or two from the man’s unbroken pustules.i Whether that is going to be an 
important factor or not I do not know. The suggestion of tubercle has been put fonvarti, 
but I have not found any evidence. A third suggestion has been artefact. Otic must 
not rule out artefact, I suppose, m long-standing cases of this sort, but to my 
considering the temperament of both these 2 iaticnts, it is unlikely. The girl is intelligen 
and attractive, and I should have thought she was able to impress her personality m omer 
more agreeable ways. The position of the lesions is also against that supposition, lae 
man has had ulcers since he -was 35; he is now 60, and he did not consult anyone about 
it until the last month or two, wlien he saw a doctor. They did not interfere with Ins 
work. I think tlic circumstances arc against the idea that these lesions were designer! 
to attract sympathy to himself. 


The President: I have had one case where zinc peroxide had a certain effect, but a 
much better effect was obtained with a 2i% Milton. 'These cases m my experience have 
a very long history, and even when healed up, they relapse again some months later. 


Circinate Sarcoids of the Face and Limbs.- — Geoffrey DfcKwoRrii, 

Mrs. M. C., aged 37, a cook. Nineteen months .tgo deveio]icd a bluish-red eruption 
chiefly on the arms and forearms, and legs, willi isolated |esions on^ die sides of the f.-ite. 

Wlien - - ■ . 

from 

The centres 
looked sub-epidermal. 

A WR. and a Kahn lest «ere negatiie. A hhudu^iad seuivn .shons die ,,iesence of 
„ „ V,,,„ orown in pure primary culiurc, has mfcro-aercrphiiic 

' PoSTSCRirr. ()L!>. t-h -— The sireplococcm Em b« coccus. The examination hy Dr. A. I. H. Tom- 

characters and gives some of the reactions of a hamoiytic eoiero c 
linson is not completed. 
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alive lupus of the lobe of the left ear and adjacent skin, still mildly active and showing 
nodules. She had not had treatment of any kind for many years. I first saw her in July 
1944 and gave her calciferol, 150,000 i.ii. daily. By September 1944 the lesions were show- 
ing obvious response and the dose was reduced to 100,000 i.u. daily. The lupus continued to 
regress slowly and she was kept on this dose until August 1945, when it was further reduced 
to 50,000 i.u. daily, which she is still taking. The glabellar lesion is now quite flat 
and shows mainly residual staining. There is still slight activitv in the lower portion of 
the lesion. The ear lesions have completely healed and no nodules can be found. Her 
serum calcium level on October 31, 1945, was 10-5 mg. per 100 c.c. She has never 
been upset by the drug. 


Case IV. — Arthur M., aged 41. Extensive sheet of lupus on upper and inner aspect 
of right thigh, slowly progressive. Whole area thickened and raised, dusky red and 
rather scaly, resembling widespread lichenification. Section showed typical tuberculous 
structure. No previous treatment of any kind. 

January 2, 1945: Given calciferol, 150,000 i.u. dailv. At the end of the month the 
lesion showed response, being flatter and paler. 

February 12, 1945: Dose reduced to 100.000 i.u. daily. Continued on this 
until August 13, 1945, since when he has been taking only one dose daily of 
50,000 im. Serum calcium level on June 25, 1945, was 10-6 mg. per 100 c.c. By October 
29, 1945, the whole lesion was flat, with residual pigmentation and islands of pink, 
clear, slightly atrophic skin. Serum calcium on that date: 10-1 mg. per 100 c.c. No 
intolerance to drug. 


Case \ Mrs. Elizabeth 'G., aged 65. First .seen Detcmher 12, 1943, with superficially 
ulcerative lupus of bulbous portion of nose and nasal vestibules of eight years’ duration. 
She was treated until April 1944 with applications of liquid acid nitrate of mercury and 
radiostoleutn by mouth with some response. Was then given calciferol, 100,000 i.u. 
daily until December 1944, when she ceased attending of her own accord because her 

nose had improved so much that it did not worrv her anv more. No intolerance to 
drug. 

July 1945: No clinical lupus. 

October 1945: Well. Serum calcium 11-2 mg. per 100 c.c. 


Case VI. George 1 ., aged 45. Lupus involving whole of left ear and adjacent skin, 
wenty years duration. More recent patch left malar area. All lesions active, with 
ulceration and crusting along helix. 

in^^ano 1945. Confirmatory biopsv (left side neck). Calciferol given, 

100.000 i.u. daily and continued ever since. 

July 9, 1945. Good response. No further crusting and car thinner and softer. 
hi°tology^^*^^ pinna, to exclude epithelioma because of thickening) : Tuberculous 

Serum ca'cium, August 14, 1945 (after 100,000 i.u. calciferol dailv approx, three 
months): 10-8 mg. per 100 c.c. ' 

-All lesions practically healed except for anex of iiinna which is 
s 1 crusting and slightly infected. No intolerance to drug at any time. 


^ the other thirty-two cases, demonstrable improvement of varying degree has 
occu^ed in twenty-one cases, viz. of the total number of thirty-eight cases in which 
in tried, there has been a favourable response in twenty-seven (approxi- 

Otrl ' 'l/v)- As regards the remaining eleven cases, in some calciferol has produced 
appreciable change; in others, its effect has been difficult to assess, either because 
arnH more or less burned itself out or has become masked bv previous scar- 

of one kind or another, or by chronic radiodermatitis. Amonest the 

iuouTfn ''' plaque of 

iu^ rIdKr f duration. We gave her calciferol 50 000 
mier ut the end of which the lesion appeared a little flatter and 

full I general health we decided she needed 

full institutional treatment and arranged for her® admission to the TrXr Home at 
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Lupus Vulgaris Treated with Calciferol 
By G. B. Dowling, M.D,, and E, W. Prosser Thomas, M.D. 


Dr. Prosser Thomas: We arc picscnting these casc.s of lupus vulgaris because of their 
good response to the oral administration of calciferol as virtually the only form of 
treatment. We have been treating lupus with calciferol since 1943. Including the si.'c 
cases shown here to-day, we now have records of thirty-eight lupus patients who arc being 
treated exclusively with calciferol or being follotved up after atopp'mg it. 

It was Dr. Dowling who began giving calciferol in lupus, and the first patient to be 
treated with it is among those demonstrated to-day. [Case I.] 

Case I. — Sidney B., aged 30. This man was attending St. Thomas’s Hospital w'idi 
confluent lupus of the face. He had been receiving intensive treatment elsewhere for 
the previous five years, including daily carbon arc baths and applications of Fiiiscn 
ii^ht two or three times a week. He had also had injections of Alcpol and of N.A.B. 
His lupus, however, which had begun near the right ear when he was 20, had stcadilv 
extended and for the past nine months his whole face had been in a congested and 
osdematous state and showed no signs of subsiding. In August 1943, Dr, Dowling 
began giving him calciferol, 50,000 i.u, three times a day in tablet form. After taking 
these for a feiv days he said that he developed nausea and felt generally ill and had to 
go to bed. His face got worse, the congestion increasing and exudation began. He 
discontinued the calciferol and stayed in bed for a fortnight. By then the congestion 
had subsided and he noticed that his lupus had improved, so much so tliat he began 
taking the calciferol again of his own accord. In a month or so, however, he 
second flare-up in the face, associated with general malaise, tliough Ic.ss .severe. He 
again discontinued the calciferol temporarily. He has tolerated the drug welt e'er 
since, except for occasional slight "stomach disorder”. His lupus continued to regress 
and after a few months the dose of calciferol was reduced to 50,000 i.u. twice daily. 
By July 1945 there were only two rather doubtful lupus nodules to be found; his skin 
otherwise was comparatively clear and showed only soft and very superficial scarring. 
The calciferol was then reduced to one dose of 50,000 i.u. a day, on which he continued 
until October 30, 1945, when he was taken off it altogether. His scrum calcium on that 
date 'vas 14-8 mg. per 100 c.c. Apart from the two questionable nodules in the right 
cheek, which have remained unchanged for some months, liis lupus appears to have 
cleared completely. 


Case II. — Miss Jane P., aged 71, another of the cases ]ncsented to-day, was of a very 
similar congested type. She had had lupus for about five years. Her whole face, like 
that of Dr, Dowling’s jiaticnt, had become distressingly angry .and swollen and there 
was superficial ulceration of the checks, nose, and upper Iip. The nasal mueo.sa was 
also involved, and the septum perforated. I first saw her in November 1944 and put her on 
calciferol. 150,000 i.u. dailv. together with zinc cream and .soluble .siilphaceinmidc 5% to 
use as nn.sa! plugs so ns to trv a"nd clear up >hc secondary' infection in tiie nose, wliich was 
luacticnllv blocked up with crusts. Her skin showed vapid rcfp msc and by March 1945 wa.s 
virtually clear, as it is to-day. She discontinued calciferol at that time and ha.s shown 
no signs of relapse. The drug has never upset her. 


C\SE ni.~Mi.ss Emma C.. .aghd 72. In contrast to the above two acute lorms of lupus, 
this' patient had a large plaque of lupu-s tumkius tn the ^ahe! ar area, winch had been 
! resent without appreciable change for .abottl thirty years. She also had supcrficaliy ulcer- 
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ativc lupus of the lobe of the left car and adjacent skin, still mildly acute 

nodules' She had not had treatment of any kind for manv years. 1 first 

19-14 and gave her calciferol, 150.000 i.it. daily. By Septemher 944 the csions "«c shmt- 

mg ohviotfs response and the dose was reduced to 100.000 >•«. da.lv. The lupus c^'nued to 

regress slowlv and she was kept on this dose until August 1945 when it was 

to 50,000 i.u. daily, which she is still taking. The glabellar lesion is now 9"^ 

and shows m.ninlv residual staining. There is still slight activity in the ower p 

the lesion. The ear lesions have completely healed and no nodules can be found. Hci 

serum c.alcium level on October 31, 1945, was 10-5 mg. per 100 c.c. . ic 

been upset by the drug. 


Case IV.— Arthur M., aged 41. Extensive sheet of lupus on upper and inner aspect 
of rieht thich, slowly progressive. Whole area thickened and raised, dus *\ re a 
rather scaly, resembling widespread licheniftcation. Section showed typica tii ercu 
structure. No previous treatment of any kind. 

January 2, 1945: Given calciferol, 150,000 i.u. daily. .Vt the end of the month the 
lesion showed response, being flatter and paler. 

Februarv 12, 1945: Dose reduced to 100.000 i.u. daily. Continued "9 
until August 13, 1945, since when he has been taking only one dose ° 

50,000 i.u. Serum calcium level on June 25, 1945, was 10-6 mg. per 100 c.c. > 

29, 1945, the whole lesion was flat, with residual pigmentation and islands or pmk, 
clear, slightly atrophic skin. Serum calcium on that date: 10-1 mg. per 10 c.c. o 
intolerance to drug. 


Case V.— Mrs. Elizabeth 'G., aged 65. First seen Detemher 12, 1943, with superficially 
ulcerative lupus of bulbous portion of nose and nasal vestibules of eight years dura ton. 
She was treated until April 1944 with applications of liquid acid nitrate of ntercury an 
radiostoleum bv mouth with some response. Was then given calciferol, 10 , .u. 

daily until December 1944, when she ceased attending of her own accord because ner 
nose had improved so much that it did not worry her any more. No intolerance to 
drug. 

July 1945: No clinical lupus. 

October 1945: Well. Scrum calcium 11-2 mg. per 100 c.c. 


Case VI.— George Y., aged 45. Lupus involving whole of left ear and adjacent skin, 
twenty years’ duration. More recent patch left malar area. All lesions actiie, wi 
ulceration and crusting along helix. 

First seen May 4, 1945. Confirmatory biopsy (left side neck). Calciferol ghen, 
100,000 i.u. daily and continued ever since. 

July 9, 1945 i Good response. No further crusting and ear thinner and softer. 
Biopsy l^apex of pinna, to exclude epithelioma because of thickening); Tuberculous 
histologs'. 

Serum calcium, August 14, 1945 (after 100.000 i.u. calciferol daily approx, three 
months): 10-8 rag. per 100 c.c. . u* u ' 

October 29, 1945: All lesions practically healed except for apex of pinna uhich is 
still crusting and slightly infected. No intolerance to drug at any time. 


Of the other thirty-two cases, demonstrable improvement of varying de^ec has 
occurred in twenty-one cases, viz. of the total number of thirty-eight cases in which 
calciferol has been tried, there has been a favourable response in twenty-seven (approxi- 
mately 71%). As regards the remaining eleven cases, in some calciferol has produced 
little appreciable change; in others, its effect has been difficult to assess, either because 
the lupus has more or less burned itself out or has become masked by previous scar- 
producing treatment of one kind or another, or by chronic radiodermatitis. Amongst the 
first-mentioned was the case of a child, a girl aged 10, who had a single small plaque of 
lupus in the right cheek of about one year’s duration. We gave her calciferol, 50,000 
i.u. daily for two months, at the end of which the lesion appeared a little flatter and 
paler. However, in view of the poor state of her general health we decided she needed 
full institutional treatment and arranged for her admission to the Treloar Home at 
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Alton. This was the only case in which we have liacl an opitortimitv of tryintf calciferol 
m lupus in childhood and in an early stage. 

Comment 

Calciferol (vitamin D^) is a potentially toxic drug. It is a purely artificial suhstaua', 
prepared by expo.sing the vegetable sterol, ergosterol, to ultraviolet light. It i.s said to be 
almost always contaminated with other possibly toxic by-products of irradiation, and to 
he more toxic than the naturally occurring vitamin D,, which is found in animal pro- 
ducts such as egg-yolk, butter, and fish liver oils, and is derived from irradiated animal 
sterols (Bicknell and Prescott, 1942). 

Though apparently never tried hitherto in lupus, calciferol has been u.scd in a 
variety of other diseases, often in very high dosage, and toxic symptoms have 
been observed not infrequently and reported in the literature. General well-being 
and a good appetite are said to be often the fir.st symptom of jjoi.soning. Anorexia 
may follow, together with nausea, vomiting, diarrhoea, and polyuria. Mental deprc.ssion 
and headache may be early symptoms. Excessive doses mobilize jthosphorus and calcium, 
thus broadly having an opposite clfcct to normal dosc.s and producing metastatic 
calcification of soft tissue.s; of these, the renal tubules and arterioles and the media ' 
of the large blood-vessels are most affected. If the toxic dosc.s are .stopped the calcareous 
deposits arc said almost to disappear. The serum calcium and phosphorus teud to 
be grossly raised, but not always — so that the scrum calcium level is not a reliable 
guide. Serum calcium estimations in 12 of our cases after varying dosage and periods 
on the drug showed levels of between lOd and 10-8 mg. per 100 c.c. in 6 ca.ses: in 3 
cases the levels were approximately 1 1 mg., and in 3 case.s there was hypcrc 3 lcn;mia, 
viz. 12-6, 13-8, and 14-8 mg. per 100 c.c. rc.spcctively. 

From a review of the clinical results of many workers who have used calciferol m 
tliseases such as chronic arthritis, Bicknell and Prescott (1942) found that most 
patients tolerated calciferol in doses of from 200,000 to 400,000 i.u. daily. They 
quote Steck and collaborators as stating, from extensive observations on over seven 
hundred patients, that few show toxic symptoms unless the dose exceeds 10,000 i.u. 
daily per pound of body-weight. Bicknell and Prescott, however, think these doses arc 
far too high. From the clinical point of victv they conclude (1) that, if large doses 
must be given it is useless to rely entirely upon blood calcium estimations as a .safeguard' 
the clinical symptoms of poisoning being a better guide; (2) that the giving of highly 
concentrated vitamin D and calcium preparations together is unwise; (3) that fish hyci 
oils should be the source of high doses of vitamin D; (4) that in patients with ncphriti.s 
or cardiovascular disease large doses arc unwise. 

Regarding our patients, there have been symptoms of intolerance ui eight of the 
thirty-eight. However, apart from Dr. Dowling's first case, who said he was seveiciy 
upset on two occasions, the symptoms have been mild, consisting chiefly of nausea, loss 
of appetite, depression, or feeling out of sorts. We attributed the nausea mostly to 
simple irritation of the drug on tiie gastric mucosa, as it gcnevallv was fell soon after 
ingestion and then passed off. The symptoms have occurred usually in patients taking 
150.000 i.u. daily, hut the toxic thrc.shold is said to vary considerably, 
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Dr. J. E. M. Wigley: I think we are all agreed that the results of this treatment demon- 
strated by these six cases, is most striking; one might almost say epoch-making. The laa.y 
(Case ID I saw at Charing Cross Hospital about two years ago when she had a defimteij 
florid type of lupus vulgaris affecting her face. As she lives at Luton, and travelling 
conditions were very difficult at that lime, and she was lO years of age. I told her ill'll ' 
did not think any more could be done than was being done then. To-day I see hei, 
to all intents and purposes, cured! 

I think not the least important aspect of this treatment is an economic one. Treatment 
of lupus bv other methods. o,g. Finsen light, general f/.y,L., &c.. hus alwavs had the 
cLat'^dfsaXaXge of being very costly, both in, apparatus and staff required and in 
greai, aisjuv.mui^v, .j o-irnine caoacity. I do not wish to say that wo e.m 

the iiipcp methods oj treatment but if the response to calciferol shows the 

novv dispense '''‘f" to-day, a great advance will have 

Te^n mfdefrthe met"h^d‘^o\"t 
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P- J. Fceny: I saw Case I several times when he was having Finsen light, and have 
not seen him again until now» when he is greatly improved. 


Dr. R. M. B. MacKcnna; There is some evidence that dermatologists in France are 
working along the same or similar lines and therefore I would urge Dr. Dowling and Dr. 
froEser Thomas to publish an account of their work at an early date. I should like 
warmly to congratulate the exhibitors of these cases on the excellent results which they 
nave achieved. 


President; We all congratulate Dr. Dowling and Dr. Prosser Thomas very sincerely, 
inese cases are absolutely dramatic. 1 have not seen anything so promising for very 
many years. . » r- b 


have little to add except to thank Dr. Prosser Thomas tor all the 
taken in collecting and keeping records of these cases. Those that have 
rnBiVin have had no treatment whilst under our care except calciferol by 

uHtk 1 T ‘9’.® ,^E,'6cted cases. As regards the other cases which we have treated 

I it is fair to say that all of them appear to have improved, but by 

no means all to the same extent. 


Lupus Vulgaris Verrucosus of the Buttocks.— H. Corsi, F.R.C.S. 

G. P., male aged 49. 

On the medial part of the buttocks are symmetrical areas, of a dark 
and ^he skin, each area being rather larger than the size of a hand 

"active lesions arc abruptly marginated, the margins appearing much more 

nan mast of the central area, where some places show spontaneous recover)’. 

** ^ clear area between the medial margin of each lesion and the anal skin. 
KectJil examinaiion M’as negntivc. 

vears^*^^Tb'^ pt lichcnification on the left shin, which has been present for twenty 
given no trouble except some itching, which, following some X-rav 
treatment, has now ceased completely. ‘ . 

The Wnssemiann reaction is negative. 

itofemenl Jjy patient . — He was never conscious of anything abnormal until 
but ^fr ' 1945. From 1941 to Tune 1944 he used to go to business in his car, 

u; ^ riding a bicycle. Some six months later, he noticed blood on 

Ex ^'r' found some blood blisters on the inner surface of his buttocks, 

cep ing for some soreness, the condition gave him no trouble, and was only seen by 
s general practitioner. Dr. Hector of Lctchworth, in June 1945, when the patient was 
examined on account of lumbago. 

tn the Army in 1939-41, and went to France. He had a fall from a wagon 
J - 1940, suffering severe bruising of the buttocks. This took several weeks to clear, 

t e patient says that after some montlis there was nothing left to see of this bruising, 
always been in good health except for “bronchitis”, which troubles him most 
nters His mother and brother died of tuberculosis. An X-ray photograph of his 
chest shows a large cavity' in the left upper zone. 

xamination of the small quantity of sputum which he was able to produce shows 
me presence of tubercle bacilli. The E.S.R. rate is 12 mm. 

Diagnosis. Chronic phthisis, probably of many years’ standing. 

improvement following the use of penicillin cream, which 
tied in the belief that the condition might he a staphvlococ'cal vegetative condition 
ere was improvement, also, in two smaller areas treated with X-rays. 

Section. ^The appearances are typical of lupus vulgaris. 

^ Dowling’s and Dr. Prosser Thomas’s cases I shall ccrtainlv 

a-aiti I hope I may have an opportunity of bringing him up here 

■*eam. when we may note the therapeutic result. * ^ 

pa°ts of anyone know of the use of calciferol in tuberculosis in other 


P™sser Thomas: r have 
m tuberculosis elsewhere. 


seen any references to its 


use in concentrated form 
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Alton. This tyas the only case in which we have had an opportunity of tryintr calciferol 
in lupus in childhood and in an early stage. 

Comment 

Calciferol (vitarnin D,) is a potentially toxic drug. It i.s a purely artificial substance, 
prepared by e.vposing the vegetaltle sterol, ergostcrol, to ultraviolet light. It is said to be 
almost always contaminated with other possibly toxic by-prnducts of irradiation, and to. 
be more toxic than the naturally occurring tdtamin D,, which is found in animal pro- 
ducts such as egg-yolk, butter, and fish liver oils, and is derived from irradiated animal 
sterols (Bicknell and Prescott, 1942). 

Though apparently never tried hitherto in lupus, calciferol has been used in a 
variety of other diseases, often in very high dosage, and toxic syniptoni.s have 
been observed not infrequently and reported in the literature. General well-being 
and a good appetite are .said to be often the first symptom of poisniiing. Anorexia 
may folic w, together with nausea, vomiting, diarrhfca, and polyuria. Mental depression 
and headache may be early symptoms. Excessive doses mobilize phosphorus and calcium, 
thus broadly having an oppo.sitc effect to normal doses and producing metn.static 
calcification of soft tissues; of these, the renal tubules and arterioles and the media ’ 
of the large blood-vessels are most affected. If the toxic doses are stopped the ca!c,ireoiis 
deposits are said almost to disappear. The .serum calcium and phosphorus tend to 
be gros.sly raised, but not alway.s — .so that the .scrum calcium level is not a reliable 
guide. Serum calcium estimations in 12 of our cases after varying dosage and periods 
on the drug showed levels of between lO-l and ID’S mg. per 100 c.c. in 6 cases; in 3 
cases the levels were approximately I i mg,, and in 3 cases there w;is hypcrcalcaimin, 
viz. 12-6, 13-8, and 14-8 mg. per 100 c.c. respectively. 

From a review of the clinical results of many tvorkers mho have tisecJ calciferol in 
diseases such as chronic arthritis, Bicknell and Prescott (1942) found that most 
patients tolerated calciferol in doses of from 200,000 to 400,000 i.u. daily. They 
quote Steck and collaborators as stating, from extensive observations on over seven 
hundred patients, that few show toxic symptoms unless the dose exceeds 10,000 i.n. 
daily per pound of body-weight. Bicknell and Prescott, however, think these doses arc 
far too high. From the clinical point of view they conclude (1) that, if large doses 
must be given it is useless to rely entirely upon blood calcium estimations as a safepiard, 
the clinical symptoms of poisoning being a better guide; (2) that the giving Ofj 
concentrated vitamin D and calcium preparations together is unwise; (3) that fi.sh liver 
oils should be the source of high doses of vitamin D; (4) that in patients with nephritis 
or cardiovascular disease large doses arc unwise. 

Regarding our patients, there have been symptoms of intolerance m eight of the 
thirty-eight. However, apart from Dr. Dowling’s first ca.se, wlio said he was severely 
upset on tivo occasions, the symptom.s have been mild, consisting chiefly of nausea, los,s 
of appetite, depression, or feeling out of sorts. Wc attributed the nausea mostly to 
simple irritation of die drug on the ga.stric muco.sa, as it generally was felt soon alter 
ingestion and then passed off. The .symptoms have occurred usually in patients taking 
150,000 i.u. daily, but the toxic threshold is said to vary considerably. 
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Dr, J. E. M. Wigle.v: I think we are all agreed that the results of this treatment, de.mon- 
strated by these six cases, is most striking; one might almost say epoch-making. The lad.v 
(Case II) I saw at Charing Cross Hospital about two years ago when she had a denmteb 
florid type of lupus vulgaris affecting her face. As she lives at Luton, and travelling 
were vprv difficult at that time, and she was 70 years of age. I told her that I 
did nTthmk a^r^om could be than was being done then. To-day I see her. 

to all intents and purposes, cured! 

r iha least imnortanl asoeet of this treatment is an economic one. Treatment 

I think FiS light, general tf.V.L.. &e.. has always had the 

of lupus bj rnelho .. -8 roctlv both in apparatus and staff required, and in 

great d)sadvTnUige of being very cos^^^^^ 

the patients time lre^tment but if the response to calciferol shows the 

now dispense '^ith these methods of to-day. a Croat advance will have 

reefmfdefrtho’^"etho=d^orde.aM^^^^ 
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Dcnnatomyositis. — P. J. Fi;rsY, M.B. 

Mrs. A. B., aged 34. History . — Admiitccl seven months ago complaining of increasing 
••veakness in the limbs, backache and for the previous two months a. unitonn pin-point 
erythema on the face. For the first month after admission she had a mild pyrexia with 
increasing wasting of the muscles. Her hair tltcn fell out and the rash spread to the 
whole body. A dark pigmentation developed on the hacks of the hands. The consistency 
of the muscles became progressively wooden and a pitting trdema developed on the limbs, 
pressure areas and face. 

For the first four months she was treated with vitamins and massage twice a week without 
improvement; then glycine tj one t.d.s. and thyroid grain one t.d.s. were substituted for 
the vitamins. Radiant heat and exercises twice daily were commenced ten weeks ago. 
From being unable to sit up, to raise her head, arms or legs or to feed bersclf, she could 
now sit out of bed, raise her head, raise her arms to shoulder level. laisc her feet while 
in bed to a height of two feet, use a kuife and fork am! knit and write. The erythema 
has been fading uniformly for the past month. 

Note . — -There has been no induration of the skin at any time. 

Investigations . — Electrical reactions: (a) Five months ago, all muscles tested responded 
weakly to strong faradism. (h) Two months ago, in addition there was a strong reaction 
to faradism in the left forearm, hut not in the left leg. and a -r + reaction to galvanism 
in the left leg. 

Urine on admission; Albumin and acetone -i-, culture sterile. 

Blood: Meinicke negative. Counts (four examinations), nothing abnormal. B.S.R., 26 
\Ve.stergren units after one hour; 39 after one and a half hours; 50 after two hours. 

X-ray: Shoulder and elbow joints— no evidence of bony ebanges. 

Psychiatric: Suppressed fcar.s with rc.sulting exhaustion. Ego inflation. 

Neurological (Dr. Rowland Hill) ; A polvneuritis plus myositis, probably due to a virus 
infection. I have recently seen, two cases in sisters which developed simultaneously. 

Biopsy of skin: Sections were shown. 

Dr. F, Farkes Weber: I suppose Dr. Feeny does not mean to say that there is hardly ariy 
skin factor in the present case of dermatomyosilis. Cases of dermatomyt^itis mostly 
show cedema at various parts, especially about the eyes, and cedema is doubtless some* 
times localized over the affected muscles. In this case, I understand, the patient had 
decided oedema, as is typical. I think such cedema is really of an active inflammatory 
nature. I think I am right in saying that as a rule not only is cedema fo^d about the 
eyes, but that the skin at that part is often reddened and may even be scaly. 

Dr. F. J. Feeny: What I had in mind was that the changes developed first in the muscles 
and not in the skin. There was so much cedema that we could not get into a vein. 


Pityriasis Lichenoides with Necrotic Lesions (Habermann). — K. Tatz, M.D. (for L. 
Forman, M.D.). 

Male, aged 31. Two attacks of dry pleurisy in 1930 and 1936. His sister had pulmonary 
tuberculosis. His own affection has been present for two years with new lesions appearing 
continuously. The condition was diagnosed in the Army as papulonecrotic tuberculide, 
hlood Wassermann and Kahn are negative, and Mantoux one in 1,000 is slightly positive. 
X-rays of chest show some thickening of diaphragmatic pleurie. Lesions occur mainly 
on limbs, buttocks, and upper part of trunk. The penis is affected, and there are two 
necrotic papules on the left palm. The lesions are as follows: (I) Small macules of waxy 
appearance on which a fine scale can be seen or produced by scraping: (2) small pinkish- 
brown papules; (3) larger haemorrhagic papules, many covered by dark necrotic crusts 
which separate off to leave superficial ulcers terminating in varioliform scars. Each 
individual lesion takes about three weeks to develop into a superficial ulcer. The patient 
complains of slight itching. Treatment for the past six weeks has been weekly injections 
of 0-05 gramme of myocrisin; the number of new lesions appearing has definitely decreased 
for the first time in two years. 

Points of interest: Involvement of palms, which is unusual; hopeful response to gold 
Therapy; possibility of a tuberculous factor in the setiology. 

Section of a dull-red papule showed in the cutis a dense lymphocytic infiltrate mantlincc 
the vessels, some of which are showing multiplication of the cells of the media. 
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Lupus Vulgaris with Miliary Lymphatic Spread. Epithelioma.— R. P. Stuvnc, M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P. (for Dr. L. Forman). 

Male, aged 53, first seen in August 1945. He first noticed a lesion on .the 
back of tile neck twcnty'Sj.v years ago, which has been .slowly increasing in size. At no 
time has he received treatment. Two years ago he noticed a growth on his neck in the 
centre of the original lesion. Physical examination revealed that the back and left 
side of the neck was the site of a brownish-red plaque, with atrophic scarring and 
serpiginous active border. Spreading peripherally over adjoining shoulder was an 
eruption of satellite papular lesions, lichenoid in character. In the centre of the 
original lesion was an epithelioma. On the vertex, at site of an old inju^', 
was another area of scarred lupus vidgaris. Red blood count: S' 1 2 millions; hemoglobin 
100%; white cell count 5,800; sedimentation rate 6 mm. per hour. X-rays of chest 
normal. Blood Kahn negative. The epithelioma was excised and sections confirmed 
the diagnosis. 

The case is shown because of the epithelioma arising on a plaque of lupds vulgaris 
that had had no previous treatment with X-rays or ligHt, and because of the peripheral 
lymphatic spread of satellite lesions. ' 


Dr, A. C, Roxburgh: 1 do not think it is very rare for an old lupus vulgaris to develop 
an epithelioma even if it has not had X-ray or 'light treatment. I remember a Confinenfai 
paper (G, Truffi, Arch. ital. 'Derm., 1933, 9, 4431 in which it was found that most cases of 
carcinoma arising on lupus vulgaris occurred in patients who had had neither X-rays nor 
any other form of therapy. (1935, Abst-.ycor Book Derm. Syph., Chicago, p. 301.) 


Dr. G. B, Dowling: The impression most people have is that the incidence is higher m 
cases that have been irradiated. Quite a number of years ago it appeared to be agreed 
among dermatologists that for this reason lupus should not be treated by means of X-rays- 


Abnormal Mesodermal Pigmentation Alice Cauleton. M.D. 

I'his is a healthy Briti.sh girl of 13 with profuse hUiish spots on the upper trunk and 
face, mouth, iris, and scler.r. The condition is associated with bossy thickening of the 
skull, due to ballooning of the hones of the posterior cranial fossa. The .spots differ from 
.1 blue nKVUs in their distribution — they arc profusely disseminated — and in their histology, 
which shows no circumscription. They also differ from Mongolian blue spots, which h:!ve 
never been described in fair or red-haired children, and whiclr tend to fade aw'ay insteas! 
of increasing in number. There is, further, nothing to suggest the presence of the diffifse 
mesodermal pigmentation associated with melanin excretion in the urine v.'hieii has been 
described in animals. One nuist therefore conclude that this case represents an abnor- 
mality in mesodermal pigmentation which has not hitherto been described and which, 
at any rate in this instance, is associated with a skeletal ahnormatity, presumably 
congenital. 


Dr. F. Farkes Weber; I suggest that the case may be an atypical pigmentary incompiefe 
form of Kecklinghausen’s neurofibromatosis, to sonae extent analogous to that of a giro 
aged 14 years, which I described in 1905 (Brit. /, Derm., 1905, 17, 226. and 1909. 21, 49>, 
The disease at that time was practically Umit^ to a good deal of pigmentation of wnoiis 
types, but when examined again in 1926 (Proc. R. Soc. Med., Sect. Derm., 1927, yfO, 
22) it had become a fully developed one of Recklinghausen s disease. She had been married 
for some years and had a child: the sprouting of the rnolluscous fibromata may wei! have 
been favoured in some way by the pregnancy and child-birth. What will happen in Dl 
C arleton’s patient when she grows up? The two cases are. hovvever. not quite alike, and 
perhaps it would be better not to suggest that in Dr, Carletons patient the condition is 
imely specially to be affected by marriage and possible pregnancy. 

In a paper with Dr. J. R. Perdrau (Quart. J. Med.. 1930, 23. 151) I pointed out that as 
neurofibromatosis was a manifestation of an inborn abnormatitv of development it was 
not surnri^ng that it should be occasionally associated with other cpngemtal or dcvelop- 
rnentm abnormalities. In Dr. CarJeton’s patient there is the remarkable abnormaiity of 
the Shane of the posterior part of the cranium. Moreover, she has definite ovor-exlensi- 
hmtv o? the Hbow-joints. reminding one of wbal is seen m some cases of the Ehlcrs- 
bilit.v ot me em i connexion it should be noted that the biopsy scars have a 

S'miwhit "tt?S)hic" appearance, reminiscent of scars in patients with "cutis laxa" and 
the fully developed Ehlers-Danlos syndrome. 
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[Novetiiber 26, 1945] 

Reflections on the Development and Present General Application 
of Acrylic to Conservative Procedures 
By Robert Cutler, L.R.C.P.Lond., M.R.C.S., L.D.S.Eng. 

The purely practical exploitation of acrylic, inevitable in the stress and strain of the 
war years, has had its disadvantages, as this material lends itself so easily to every variety 
of expert manipulation, so that the essential principles underlying its character and usage 
have been somewhat neglected. As might have been imagined, the results of enthusiastic 
and quite empirical technical adventures have often been disastrous, and not made any 
the less serious by a spate of technical articles and notes advocating “.short cuts” in proce- 
dure, this avalanche completely drowning the relative trickle of really scientific dental contri- 
butions in tlrjs specialized subject. 

Methyl methacrylate first came into accepted dental use under the trade name “Paladon” 
in or about 1937, and it was about 1940 that a specialized product, under ihe trade name 
“Portex”, first became available for purely conservative procedures, experience with which 
inspired an article by S. A. Leader (1942), so cmirageously titled “A Dental Revolution”. 

Vciy soon, however, in spite of the advantages of the new material, major difficulties 
arose, such as lack of colour fastness, inexplicable breakage, or detachment of restorations. 

■ This necessitated, for those whose faith was still un.shakcn, a further period of experimenta- 
tion, review, and research, though, under the war conditions then obtaining, the latter 
was largely trial-and-error clinical investigation with bench testing under conditions of 
no real scientific accuracy. 

It is interesting to note that lessons from these fttilures were being closely studied by 
other groups handling acrylic material, though it was not until 1943-44 that other 
proprietary brands became available, since when tbe user has the choice of at least three 
accredited sources of supply. 

Bearing in mind the fact that for conservative procedures a dense homogeneous effect 
is essential, it can be realized that for this an extremely fine powder base is a prerequisite, 
and it is noteworthy that the sources of supply differ somewhat in their composition, 
to the c.xtent that one is essentially of fine prim.ary granule form, and at least one other 
of a primary coarse granule, secondarilv ground into a fine powder base by mechanical 
means. Advantages are claimed for each, but so far no strictly controlled tests by any 
independent authority have yet been made available, and here at least is one opportunity 
for research by those qualified to undertake it. 

In general, however, we can regard 1943-44 as the turning point in stabilization of 
supply, whereby new workers in the field have been spared many unnecessary difficulties, 
and fresh fields opened to those already possessing greater experience, the net result 
being that clinical tvork now undertaken bears, and most certainly merits, the strictest 
independent investigation. 

In its purely general aspect, however, it docs seem to me that one most important 
consideration has been consistently overlooked, and that is, how the paramount advantage 
of this material lies in the fact that it strictly conforms to the basic substitution principle 
which has been the foundation of dental technique for the last half century or more, 
and which separates the dentist’s art from all other branches of mechanical precision 
work, which depend on the micrometer, the slide rule, or the blue print. 

The dentist’s method is to form the case in wax, to invest, and if necessary reverse it, 
to dissipate the wax, and to introduce into the cavity so formed his permanent material, 
whether vulcanite, acrylic, or molten metal, so producing a facsimile replica of his wax” 
conception. 

This process is virtually unique, and I cannot think of an exact analogv in any other 
sphere, and, indeed, we have only to compare the construction of a post crown in gold 
and china to one fabricated in acrylic, to see how closely the latter conforms to the 
time-tested pnnciple. With the gold china preparation a post and metallic root-can 
have to be prepared and fixed together, a china tooth, or facing purchased from the 
appropriate agency and subsequently ground to shape, being then joitjed to the base h'v 

r Stic" ■ 

By the new method it is only necessary to fit a post to the canal of the nrenaroct » u 

“"jr-oriT “I”” '■ " "" » "hc t.s’ct,r3: 
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Dr. R. M. B. MacKenna: li seems to me that these necrotic lesions, very widely scattered 
and extremely deep, are slower in healing than is usually the case in this particular 
disease. Also, on examining the patient I cannot see much sign of any lichenoid element. 
Originally a diagnosis of papulonecrotic tuberculide was made, and to my mind the clinical 
facts point more to that diagnosis than to the one now stated. 

Dr. G. B. Dowling: I would certainly support the present .diagnosis of pityriasis lichenoides 
acuta in this case; the angry-looking nodules with their striking, almost black hsemorrhagic 
central necrosis are most characteristic. 

Dr. Louis Forman: I disagree with Dr. MacKenna although the differential diagnosis 
between pityriasis lichenoides with necrosis and papulonecrotic tuberculide may be difticuif. 
The early papule did not show any suggestion of a tuberculous histology. Further the 
hmmorrhagic necrosis involved the whole of the larger papules and not the summit as in a 
papulonecrotic tuberculide. Flat, lichenoid papules were demonstrated. 


Keratoderma Punctata. — Ci.,\u,\ M. Wauren, M.D. 

Man of 57; shows typical lesions of keratoderma punctata on palms, fingers and soles 
They have been present for only five years, and have slowly increased in number. Craten- 
form pits with surrounding thickening arc the charncteiistic lesions. The man has worked 
a.' a butler until three years ago, and can give no history of contact with' arsenic. None 
of his relatives has had any similar condition. The thickened hard punctjc cause him 
no trouble except on the finger tips, where pain occurs on pressure. . 

Dr. Louis Forman: Keratoses of the palms in middle-aged people might well be due to 
their having taken arsenic some years previously. In Dr. Warren’s case there was no 
history of medicine which might have contained arsenic having been taken for rheumatism, 
epilepsy or chorea, but there are other possibilities, e.g. arsenic in drinking water, or absorp- 
tion by inhalation of arsenic liberated by the action of moulds in wall-paper. 

Dr. G. B. Dowling: I disagree with Dr. Forman in this case. If the warty lesions were 
due to arsenic one would expect arsenical changes to be present elsewhere; 
this is a not very uncommon picture and very characteristic of one of the late developmental 
abnormalities. 

Dr. A. C. Ro.xburgh: In such a case would not arsenic be found in the hair or the epidermis? 

Dr. Clara III. Warren: Can any treatment be suggested for this case? 

Dr. R. M. B. MacICenna: If arsenic has played any part in the stiology it might be worth 
while trying BAL (OX 217), a British preparation, the formula for which is secret, oui 
which has the endorsement of the Medical Research Council, and is used for arsenic 
intoxication. 
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Reflections on the Development and Present General Application 
of Acrylic to Conservative Procedures 
By Robert CinxER, L.R.C.P.Lond., M.R.C.S., L.D.S.Eng. 

The purciv practical exploitation of acrylic, inevitable in the stress and strain of the 
"ar years, has had its disadvantages, ns this material lends itself so easily to every variety 
of expert manipulation, so that the essential principles underlying its diameter and usage 
have been someivhat neglected. As might have been imagined, the results of enthusiastic 
and quite empirical technical adventures h.avc often been disastrous, and not made any 
the less serious by a spate of technical articles and notes advocating “short cuts’’ in proce- 
dure, this avalanche completely drowning the relative trickle of really scientific dental contri- 
butions in this specialized subject. 

Methyl methacrylate first came into accepted dental use under the trade name “Paladon" 
in or about 1937, and it was about 1940 that a specialized product, under the trade name 
“Portex”, first became available for purely conseiiativc procedures, experience with which 
inspired an article by S. A. Leader (1942), so courageously titled “A Dental Revolution’’. 

Very soon, however, in spite of the advantages of the new material, major difficulties 
arose, such as lack of colour fastness, inexplicable breakage, or detachment of restorations. 

■ This necessitated, for those whose faith was still unshaken, a further period of experimenta- 
tion, review, and research, though, under the war conditions then obtaining, the latter 
was largely trial-and-error clinical investigation with bench testing under conditions of 
no real scientific accuracy. 

It is interesting to note that lessons from these failures were being closely studied by 
other groups handling acrylic material, though it was not until 1943-44 that other 
proprietary brands became available, since when the user has the choice of at least three 
accredited sources of supply. 

Bearing in mind the fact that for conservative procedures a dense homogeneous effect 
i.s essential, it can be realized that for this an extremely fine powder base is a prerequisite, 
3tid it is noteworthy that the sources of supply differ somewhat in their composition, 
to the extent that one is essentially of fine prim.ary granule form, and at least one other 
of a primary coarse granule, secondarily ground into a fine powder base by mechanical 
jneans. Advantages are claimed for each, but so far no strictly controlled tests by any 
Independent authority have yet been made available, and here at least is one opportunity 
for research by those qualified to undertake it. 

In general, however, we can regard 1943-44 as the turning point in stabilization of 
supply, whereby new workers in the field have been spared many unnecessary difficulties, 
and fresh fields opened to those already possessing greater experience, the net result 
being that clinical work now undertaken l^ars, and most certainly merits, the strictest 
independent investigation. 

In its purely general aspect, however, it does seem to me that one most imponant 
consideration has been consistently overlooked, and that is, how the paramount advantage 
of this material lies in the fact that it strictly conforms to the basic substitution principle 
which has been the foundation of dental technique for the last half centurv or more, 
and which separates the dentist’s art from all other branches of mechanical precision 
work, which depend on the micrometer, the slide rule, or the blue print. 

The dentist’s method is to form the case in wax, to invest, and if necessarv reverse it, 
to dissipate the wax, and to introduce into the cavity so formed his permanent material' 
whether vulcanite, acrylic, or molten metal, so producing a facsimile replica of his wax 
conception. 

This process is rirtually unique, and I cannot think of an exact analog-,- in any other 
sphere and, indeed we have only to compare the construction of a post crown in eold 
and china to one fabricated in acrylic, to see how closely the latter conforms to rhe 
time-tested principle. With the gold china preparation a post and metallir mnt 
have to be prepared and fixed tofether, a china‘s tooth, or facing purAased frZ ti? 
appropriate agency and subsequently ground to shape, being then joined to the base 
cement or solder, so producing a composite result, mcchanicallv sound enoufrh hi t ‘ 
too often completely unaisthetic. ' enough, but only 


By the new method it is only necessarv to fit a post to the canal of the nr^r, a 
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p make a check test for the appropriate colour and distinctive markings, and thereupon, 
by the time-tested principle of substitution, produce a perfectly a;sthc£ic restoration, 
adequate in strength, kind to the tissues and with true finesse of mechanical fit: no 
laborious soldering, fitting, or grinding or any of the tedious procedures which smack 
more of the fitter’s bench than die vital art of the dental surgeon. This is perhaps an 
over-simplification and it is freely admitted that composite restorations of cast metal 
and acrylic have a high place in this specialized field, but it illustrates the point I have 
in mind ividi which any student of dental history would surely agree. 

A further, primary principle can be noted here, if one recalls that before the war 
soap carving of tooth forms was rightly 'favoured in sorne British schools, though inevit- 
ably it W’as regarded as an end in itself in the sense that it was meant to inculcate an 
appreciation of the msthetics of form, and the value of manual dexterity generally; 
beyond that it- was impossible, to go, as the student could hardly be expected to visualize 
a transformation of hi.s carving into a ma-ss of gold, china and, cement; With the acrylic 
medium available, however, he can now carve his forms with the added incentive of 
knowing the results of his labour can be reprodticed in a tooth-like solid, losing not one 
whit of the character which he has so carefully formed. This point should not be 
neglected by the schools where facilities for experiment and research should be superior 
to those of the free-lance worker. 

I have already referred to the spate of technical articles as being disadvantageous, 
and we do not lack for .specific examples, for as early as 1942 I drew attention (Cutler, 
1943) to the fact that test inlays of M.O.D. form, made by the pressure plunger and 
sprue channel method, were in no way superior, and usually inferior, to those made by 
the simple “split flask" technique, even when the pressure plunger assembly was made 
as a precision mechanical unit. At that time tht reason was not fully clear to roc, but 
what was abundantly clear was the fact that other workers had noticed the same 
phenomenon, and in some cases had gone to extravagant lengths in tlie field of mechanical 
improvisation in order to justify its continued use: thus one worker advocated an assembly 
whereby the inlay cavity part was boiled in water whilst an electric cooling fan was made 
to play on the pressure plunger and reservoir — and further, one manufacturer, not one 
whit discountenanced by these procedure.s, did in fact advocate tlie j)rc.ssure plunger 
technique as a standard method. 

In this connexion it is interesting to .show the value of accurate scientific information, 
in that it was a fresh study of the cla.ssic articles by Tylman (1942n', i>) that gave us 
the clue to this apparent anomaly, Tylman had made it very clear that the greatest 
acrylic mix fluidity range was fairly critical, lying between 70° and 90° C.. that the 
greater part of the polymerization occurred in this period, and that any additional 
pressure after this point only resulted in additional strain in the processed piece. In such 
circumstances it would be reasonable to suppose that using the two-part flask method, 

with the mould filled to excess, there .should be a point in the initial curing process, 

when, as the temperature rose progressiveI)% fairly sudden closure should occur under .i 
constant spring pressure, indicating the phase of maximum fluidity and high rate of 

contraction, but this had never been a marked feature in our experience. 

In considering the whole matter again, however, we realized that in the ttvo-part flask 
technique tire extruded ’’flash” being subject to greater pressure and certainly greater 
initial heat, in virtue of its peripheral position, hardened first, thus obstructing closure 
at the critical period, and that the same premature hardening occurred in tlie reservoir 
cylinder of the pressure plunger method. In each case the citect, as far as “follow up” 
of cpntraction was concerned, was bad, but obviously would be worse, if not disastrous, 
in a reservoir and sprue channel .‘-.ystem, and this was strictly in accordance witli die 
observations made. To elucidate the matter further, and if possible to confirm Tylman’s 
observations, we developed a closed flask* as-scnibly With an excess charge of material 
located in direct contact with the main ma.ss under control of a pre.ssure pin with screw 
thread feed, operated from the outside of the scaled and damped fla.sk assembly, and. 
as might have been expected, it ivas found that almost cllortlcss turning of the direaded 
pressure pin could be effected during one phase of the initial curing period, re.sistance 
to turning pressure having been constant both before and after this phase. 

In view of these findings certain modifications in the two-part flask processing technique 
were obviously called for and these were summarized in a further article (Cutler, 1944) 
and to my knowledge, the validity of the technique as then formulated has not since 
been challenged ■ This whole incident has been quoted at some length in showing the 
value of accurate scientific information being freely available when difficiiltics arc 
encountered, as distinct from the employment of mechanical ingenuity to compensate 
for errors arising from a misconception of the phenomena involved. 

At this stage. It might he suggested that the greater wealth of articles of a scientific 
nature on prLthetic aspect.s of acrylic manipulation would be of material .assistance. 
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and certainly articles similar to that contributed by Taylor (1941) come within tliis 
category, but even so there is some little danger of carrying the analog)' too far, as the 
permissible margin of error in delicate conservative restorations is obviously infinitely less 
than in relatively massive prosthetic pieces. For example, at first blush the fracture of 
M.O.D. acrylic inlays, when exposed to negligible oeclusal stress, might be considered 
analogous to the incidence of fracture across the vault of a partial acrylic denture which 
is not uncommon, but in actual fact, in tbe latter instance, it is the combination of low 
resistance to. extension (low tensile strength) operating on one surface of the denture 
and high resistance to compression operating oh the other surface that causes cracking 
and fracture, if by any mischance an over-great bending or squeezing force is applied 
across the long axis of the vault of the denture. 

On the other hand in the acr)'lic inlay of M.O.D. type uncontrolled — and often 
unnoticed — contraction of the piece, prior to cement fixation under positive pressure, 
may well produce internal strains of an altogether different charaaer and quality, but 
Tione the less leading to spontaneous fracture under negligible load. 

Again, because in prosthetic practice the virtually complete unbreakability of acrylic 
teeth is a known fact, it should not he assumed that every form of acrylic conservative 


restoration will be equally' !-ucccssful, and, indeed, in gold acrylic composite bridgework 
spans, very considerable trouble has been experienced, due largely to the present relatively 
low tensile and sheer strength of the material: a study of progress in composite bridge- 
work design being especially instructive. In tbe early days it was considered sufficient 
to place a plain round bar in the body of the span, later cranked to prevent torsional 
breakdown of the material, but in many cases a complete fracture of both metal bar 
and acrylic mass was noted. The next step was a progressive thickening of the reinforcing 
metal element, which, however, in the end defeated its own object, as the acrylic became 
a virtually unsupponed veneer, the result being a crazing and cracking with eventual 
complete disintegration. 

The problem has now been solved by diffusing a relatively delicate reinforcement 
throughout the acr}'lic mass, or by employing a cast metal occlusal surface to which the 
body of acrylic is fused, and it is interesting to note that our own trends of design find 
confirmation in a recent article by Salisbury (1945) which, although essentially practical, 
ts one of the most sober and helpful reviews available recently. On the other hand 
examples can be cited of the value of articles on prosthetic matters, such as the demon- 
stration of internal strain in large dentures made in clear acrylic, either by solvent crazing 
or by the polariscope. suggesting tliat similar phenomena may occur in delicate conserva- 
rtfe pieces, particularly when one recalls how much greater the applied unit pressure 
can be, and how easy it is to apply such enhanced pressures at the wrong stage of the 
fime-heat-pressurc cycle. 

To consider the matter from another angle, the evaluation of the suitability of acrylic 
W response to simple mechanical testing has sometimes led us astray, as, for instance, 
me initial acceptance of Brinell hardness as a criterion of wear resistance. (Examples 
mH.T. acrylic 26-35, 24 ct. gold 29, 22 ct. gold 54, amalgam 80-100.) On this scale 
doubts were expressed as to the wear resistance of acrylic, but the fact seems to be the 
inherent resilience factor, and the presence of saliva as a lubricant confers a quite 
unexpectedly high resistance to abrasion. The plastics engineer would, however, be not 
so greatly surprised, as he would bear in mind the performance of laminated plastic 
bearings and gear wheels in standard industrial practice. For instance, it has been found 
that plastics employed for the master bearings in steel roller mills have a life four times 
as long as phosphor-bronze bearings, the coolant lubricant being water, thus having a 
most interesting analogy to the saliva performing the same function in the mouth: 
further, in gear drive practice when the load and drive were irregular the shock-resisting 
quality inherent in the plastic gear train invariably produced a more even and more 
smooth transmission. (“Plastes” 1943.) 

Peyton and Mann in a masterly contribution (1942) seemed well aware of this 
phenomenon and considered the Bierbaum scratch test as a better indication of wear- 
resisting properties, and worked out a "scratch resistance number” for a series of materials 
which seem more in accord with clinical behaviour. (Examples S.R.T. acrvlic 49-61 
71, amalgam 150.) It would appear the resilience factor is of 
significance here, but this property, from our standpoint, is a rather two-edged sword 
as, whilst the shock-resistant quality apparently aids its resistance to abrasion it is eauallv 
clear that the consequent lack of ri|idity would be, and is, a positive danger 
section or unsupponed, acrylic restorations, so that with material at present availabl" 
fratl M.O.D. or thin incisal restorations are very definitely contra-iUicamd Th;! - f ^ 
diction does not apply to jacket crown restorations, hoivever frad and h 
the incisal stress, and we can only assume that the support inherenf^n .gross 
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to make a check test for the appropriate colour and distinctive markings, and tliercupon, 
by the time-tested jtrinciple of substitution, produce a perfectly ffistlietic restoration, 
adequate in strength, kind to the tissues and with true finesse of mechanical fit: no 
laborious soldering, fitting, or grinding or any of the tedious procedures which smack 
more of the fitter’s bench than the vital art of the dental surgeon. This is perhaps an 
over-simplification and it is freely admitted that composite restorations of cast metal 
and acrylic have a high place in this specialized field, but it illustrates the point I have 
in mind witli which any student of dental history would surely agree. 

A further, primary principle can be noted here, if one, recalls that before the war 
soap carving of tooth forms was rightly’fa'voiired in sonic British schools, though inevit- 
ably it tyas regarded as an end in itself in the sense tliat it was meant to inculcate an 
appreciation of the aesthetics of form, and the value of manual de.xterity generally: 
beyond that^it was impossible, to go, as the student could hardly be. e.xpected to visualize 
a transformation of his carving into a mass of gold, china- and cement;' With the acrylic 
medium available, however, he can now' carve his forms with the added incentive of 
knowing the results of his labour can be reproduced in a tootli-like solid, losing not one 
whit of the character which he has so carefully formed. This point should not he 
neglected by the schools where facilities for experiment and research should be superior 
to those of the free-lance worker, 

I have already referred to the spate of technical articles as being disadvantageous, 
and we do not lack for specific examples, for as early as 1942 I drew attention (Cutler, 
1943) to the fact that test inlays of M.O.D. form, made by the pressure plunger and 
sprue channel method, were in no way superior, and usually inferior, to those made by 
the simple “split flask’’ technique, even when the pressure plunger assembly was made 
as a precision mechanical unit. At that time thfe reason was not fully clear to me, hut 
what was abundantly clear was the fact that other workers had noticed the same 
phenomenon, and in some cases had gone to e.xtravagant lengths in die field of mechanical 
improvisation in order to justify its continued use: thus one worker advocated an assembly 
whereby the inlay cavity part was boiled in water whilst an electric cooling fan was made 
to play on the pressure plunger and reservoir — and further, one manufacturer, not one 
whit discountenanced by these procedures, did in fact advocate the pressure plunger 
technique as a standard method. 

In this connexion it is interesting to show the value of accurate scientific information, 
in that it was a fresh study of the classic articles by Tylman (1942(7, b) that gave us 
the clue to this apparent anomaly. Tylman had made it very clear that the greatest 
acrylic mix fluidity range was fairly critical, lying between 70° and 90° C., that the 
greater part of the polymerization occurred in this period, and that any additional 
pressure after this point only residted in additional strain in the processed piece. In such 
circumstances it would be reasonable to suppose that using the two-part flask method, 
with the mould filled to excess, there should be a point in the initial curing process, 
when, as the temperature rose progressively, fairly sudden closure shoidd occur under a 
constant spring pressure, indicating the phase of maximum fluidity and high rate of 
contraction, but this had never been a marked feature in our experience. 

In considering the whole matter again, however, we realized that in- the two-part flask 
technique the extruded ’’flash” being subject to greater pressure and certainly greater 
initial heat, in virtue of its peripheral position, hardened first, thus obstructing closure 
at the critical period, and that tlic .same premature hardening occurred in tlie reservoir 
cylinder of the pressure plunger method. In each case the ellect, as far as “follow up” 
of contraction was concerned, was bad, but obviously would be worse, if not disastrous, 
in a reservoir and sprue channel system, and this was strictly in accordance witli tlic 
observations made. To elucidate the matter further, and if possible to confirm Tylman's 
observations, we developed a closed flask’ a.sserribly With an excess charge of material 
located in direct contact with the main mass under control of a pressure ])in with screw 
thread feed, operated from the outside of the scaled and clamped flask assembly, and. 
as might have been expected, it was found that almost effortless turning of the tlircaded 
pressure pin could be effected during one phase of the initial curing period, resistance 
to turning pressure having been constant both before and after this pliase. 

In view of these findings certain modifications in the two-part flask processing technique 
were obviously called for and these were summarized in a further article (Cutler, 1944) 
and to my knowledge, the validity of the tccliniquc as then formulated has not since 
been challenged. • This whole incident has been quoted at .some length in showing the 
value of accurate scientific information being freely available when difficulties are 
encountered, as distinct from the employment of mechanical ingenuity to compensate 
for errors arising from a misconception of the phenomena involved. 

At this stage, it might be suggested that the greater wca th of articles of a .s<:ientific 
nauire on prosthetic a.spects of acrylic manipulation would be of material assistance. 
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[November 7, 1945] 

DISCUSSION ON SURGERY OF THE PATENT DUCTUS ARTERIOSUS 


(INFECTED AND UNINFECTED) 


Mr. John B. Hunter: For many years the branch of congenital heart disease associated 
with a patent ductus arteriosus has been the subject of much discussion. Many of these 
discussions have been academic and have been associated with explanations to account 
for the closure of the ductus, none of which is really satisfactory. 

' Barclay, Bancroft and others from the experimental side, using radiological methods 
' in sheep fmtuscs, have demonstrated that blood ceases to flow through the ductus within 
a few minutes of birth: but this does not necessarily mean that the ductus is completely 
occluded as rapidly as would appear from the radiological findings. The ductus is a 
thick muscular tube at this time and it is possible that with the filling of the whole 
pulmonarx’ sy.stem with the first breath, the flow of blood through the ductus ceases and 
' that vessel, as is common with all vessels denuded of blood in their interior, immediately 
contracts, and after its occlusion, fibrosis takes place producing the ligamentum arteriosus. 
This may he over-simplification of the problem but it is one to which I will refer later 
in connexion with the persistent patent ductus and the flow of blood in it. 

The problems associated with a patent ductus arteriosus have had fresh light thrown 
1 on them by the intervention of the surgeon in this field, and to some extent theoretical 

; views have been replaced and in tlie course of time most of the problems will be solved, 

Ligation of the patent ductus arteriosus was first suggested by Munroe in 1907 and 
< the mst attempt was made by Graybril and Strieder in 1938, but this was not successful. 
The first successful cases were reported bv Gross in 1939 and his approach is now generally 
used with modifications in the technique. All authorities agree that the patent ductus 
carries a definite morbidity but it is extremely difficult to assess, and, further, it has 
not been possible to say accurately to what extent it shortens life, but that patients with 
a patent ductus do not attain old age is generally agreed, although Gilchrist has reported 
a case of spontaneous closure in a child. 

, ^e chief danger is infection causing a subacute endocarditis which is fatal, but 
, B is to be remembered that these patients, apart from the infective danger, have to 

, jive the restricted life associated tvith a cardiac lesion. The diagnosis of the condition 

IS not always an easy one, and this is not the place to enter into such a discussion, it 
being in the realm of the cardiologist. There are, however, some cardinal points in the 
uncomplicated case that may be mentioned. The patients usually are known to have 
had a cardiac lesion from childhood. They are usually small , in size and they may 
complain of shortness of breath, but usually as they have had the lesion all their life, 
they are not conscious of this disability. On examination they have no finger clubbing 
and usually no cyanosis. Palpation over the pericardium may or may not reveal a 
turbulent heart action, and a thrill over the upper part of the left chest, its maximum 
about the second interspace. Auscultation reveals the characteristic murmur suggesting 
a heavy machine shop and known as the “machinery murmur”; its essential feature, 
originally described by Gibson, is its continuous quality. 

An X-ray of the chest usually reveals certain characteristic features, the pulmonary 
artery is enlarged so that a bulge can be seen below the aortic knuckle and there is usually 
some enlargement of the heart. The vascular shadows in the lungs are very obvious and 
in some cases markedly so. 

My experience has been chiefly with uninfected cases, only two out of fifteen caser 
suffered from bacterial endocarditis. 


In consultation with Dr. East, who has seen all the cases with me, a decision has 
been made as to whether operation should be undertaken or not. We have decided that 
the mechanical defect, together with the risk to life, is sufficient to warrant surgical inter- 
vention, in the uncomplicated case, with the exception of the very young; the narents 
of these children being told to bring the child up at a later date with a view to operation 
In the majority of cases a search for septic foci is made; usually, owing to the cardiac 
condition patients h,ave not had their tonsils and adenoids removed and where necessarv 
this IS now a routine, the operation being performed under prophylactic doses of ‘th'e 
sulpha drugs. Breathing exercises arc instituted as soon .as* the patients come 
hospital and arc continued throughout their stay. The operative technique has been 
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stress, allows only the good qualities of the shock-resistant material to be made manifest. 

Again, the question of change, both linear and volumetric, due to water imbibition, 
is clearly of significance, and though at first lade of cementation adliesion. was attributed 
to this sole cause, clinical evidence indicates this assumption is not wholly true, though 
it is obvious that time be allowed for full water absorption by the processed piece prior 
to surface drying and cementation. 

Tylman (1942r7) assumed the original net processing shrinkage of 0-5S, approx, was 
more than compensated by what he called the “available total water expansion” of 
0-8 to 1-0%, thus leaving a plus final dimensional change, and this he repeated in a 
later communication (Tylman, 1942b), but Peyton and Mann (1942), as a result of tests 
on one-inch lengths of one-quarter-inch .square section acrylic specimens, although con- 
firming there was a linear shrinkage of 0-2 to 0-5%, becoming maximal after drying for a 
month in air at room temperature, said that the linear expansion after prolonged immersion 
in water was only of the order of 0-02%, thus leaving a total shrinkage discrepancy of 0'48Co 
maximum, which, taken hy itself, would suggest the need for a coating investment 
expanding within such limits. Peyton and Mann, however, did admit their figures had 
been challenged, and that linear measurements after processing could be invalidated 
by the tendency of the material to stick to the moulds, and -further they admitted that 
correct closure technique with excess could, in practice, be made to compensate for the 
initial shrinkage discrepancy. 

The salient clinical fact that remains, however, is that in all the jacket crowns made 
by the author since 1941 only one showed evidence of loosening as far as it was possible 
to check on regular patients, and, further, that all the jacket crowns that subsequently had 
to be remade (owing to the use of non-colour-fast material prior to October 1942) needed 
complete slitting to the root stump, and crosswi.se leverage in the slit to break -them open 
before they could be removed, so that due precautions being observed, it sedms unlikely 
that water sorption is of too great significance in connexion with cementation,, adhesion. 
What does remain, however, is the undoubted fact of volume change in drying, and 
it is conceivable that an anterior crown or inlay in a mouth breather might well be 
susceptible to such changes with fatal results to the fixation of the restoration, and 
re.search on this point is obviously indicated. To summarize progre.ss, therefore: (I) Th'-* 
use of colour-fast dyes and stable opacifiers of the native clear acrylic seems established, 
judging by experience with material available since 1942-43, (2) Improvement in prepara- 
tion of the basic powders has facilitated the production of a dense homogeneou.s^ body 
mass which is so essential. (3) Knowledge of temperature control, and of the mischievous 
potentialities of the exothermic reaction, is more wide.sprcad, so that porosity, and, 
equally important, lack of density, in the processed piece, can be regarded as a wholly 
avoidable evil. (4) Knowledge of control of contraction has advanced to a point where 
the physical shortcomings of any given restoration can be estimated in advance, and 
steps taken to compensate for it." (5) The primary supposition of high wear resistanre 
has been amply confirmed in study of clinical behaviour of specimens after three to b'c 
years. (6) Design and planning of reinforcement is becoming stabilized judged by the 
general consensus of opinion of experienced clinical workers. 

As regards the direction in which we should look for improvement or help, the follow- 
ing suggest themselves: (I) Investigation of effect of “fillers” of a siliceous nature to 
increase hardness. (2) Further knowledge of the time-heat-pressure cycle in respect of 
control of contraction in any given case. (3) Investigation into die effects of monomer 
show’ing less shrinkage, and the use of co-polymers of methyl methacrylate itself. (4) 
Further study of water sorption change.s. (5) Strict compari.sons of existing materials 
in tensile impact and sheer strengths cither in the pure form, or with specified rein- 
forcement. 

This paper is not to be regarded .as a scientific study, but a.s a memorandum of observa- 
tions based upon a practical empiric.al study of the material for five years. My own 
belief is that it has earned its place in our technical armamentarium, and that every 
scientific effort should be made to investigate all aspects of the use of the material. 

Already the names of many- workers in this field do not lack for distinction — Leader, 
Tylman, Peyton, Mann, Salisbury and others — whilst in the related field of acrylic 
prosthesis we think of Sweeney, Paffenbarger, Taylor, Osborne and so on, and it is to be 
hoped that the efforts of other distinguished workers will soon he directed to this subject. 
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sweeping past the opening acts like a Sprengel’s pninp. It might be claimed that an 
artery helps to maintain its lumen full by contracture and this is undoubtedly so, but 
at this point the aortic wall has a defect, the ductus opening, and, further, the wall 
is anchored, again by the ductus, so that contraction at this point is not so complete 
as it is elsewhere in the vessel. 

Further evidence of this view is to be found in the remarkable change that takes place 
after tying the ductus in infected cases. Here shortly after ligation the number of colonies 
of organisms that can be grown from the peripheral stream is reduced in a most 
dramatic manner. This can be explained by the fact that the infected blood passing 
over the vegetations in the pulmonary artery passed before ligation directly into the 
arterial circulation but after ligation passes into the pulmonary capillary bed where 
the organisms are presumably destroyed. • I have attempted to explain some of the prob- 
lems presented to us, but both views may be right: it is possible that with the heart 
acting quietly and the patient at rest, the flow may be from the pulmonary artery to 
the aorta, then with activity and the heart more vigorously engaged, the pressure in the 
aorta rises, thus forcing the blood back through the ductus. Such an explanation 
would account for the .slight enlargement of the heart, and the increase in the pulmonary 
vessel shadows. 

On the surgical side, it has been reported from time to time that the murmur 
has, returned after operation; this would suggest the ductus has opened again after being 
tied. Two experiences of my own can be given in this connexion. In the first the case 
was >hV adult with gross infection who eventually' died, the murmur having returned 
about a week after operation. At post-mortem the ligatures tvere in situ but a thin 
probe could be passed along the ductus. In this case I think the ductus itself was full 
of vegetations and that when the ligatures were tied the lumen was occluded, but liquefac- 
tion of the vegetations took place, allowing a small channel to appear. The second case 
was a boy with a very short broad ductus. I tied my first ligature with apparent occlusion, 
but when I tied my second I found that the first was quite slack, 1 removed it and 
replaced it. If I had only put on one ligature I think the murmur might have returned. 

Surgeons arc not happy about ligation in continuity, and there is no doubt that 
the next forward step in this region is to divide the ductus completely. I so far have 
not had sufficient courage to do diis, but it is now being done with increasing frequency 
by others. Crafoord in a personal communication tells me that he always divides the 
snort ones," and ties the long ones, in the latter case injecting a sclerosing fluid between 
the ligatures. Gross has been wrapping cellophane round the ductus after ligature and 
this substance causes an intense local reaction. 

The difficulties to be encountered during the operation are: — the problems in con- 
nexion with exposure, local bleeding of a slight character but sufficient to obscure the 
field and make the procedure tedious, puncture of the pericardial extension along the 
ductus with a small constant stream of pericardial fluid, the presence of glands in the 
arch of the aorta which are sometimes difficult to clear from the ductus, and the most 
serious, the tearing of the ductus cither while it is being defined or due to the ligature 
tnaterial cutting through it. In one of my cases I think the ductus was torn, but for- 
tunately after I had the ligatures round it and was able to secure it. 

The complications after operation are on the thoracic side, that is, the patient mav 
get a little fluid or air or both in the pleural cavity. In no case has there been cause 
for anxiety during convalescence, and by expanding the lung with positive pressure to 
reduce the air in the cavity there should be no dangers from this side. In an uncom- 
plicated case there should be no blood in the pleural cavity'. 

The usual convalescence is quiet in children; they are well after twenty-four hours 
and it is probably only conservatism that confines them to bed for a week or ten days' 
One case I must mention, as this is a blot on the series of uncomplicated cases. Tlie 
child had her ductus ligatured and was getting up when on the tenth day she develoned 
a temperature, a blood culture showed an infection with Staphylococcus' aureus- there 
Were no mediastinal or chest signs. Penicillin was not readily obtainable at that time 
and she was transferred to the experimental penicillin unit at the Middlesex Hosnitnl 
After a course of penicillin her temperature fell only to rise again in a few d-ivo -,nri 
on this occasion the staphylococcus was found to be penicillin-resistant, and the'Ltienr 
eventually d'p^- f think m this case the operation was undertaken too soon -ifl!.,- *i 
child’s adenoids were removed, a period of twenty-one days. * 

I have only- operated on two infected cases, both of whom died siibspoimnU t 
did not find the operation any more difficult because of the infection Tt? ^ 

however, the patient had convulsions during the operation and it is nossible 
were due to multiple emboli displaced bv manipula ion; this was the same 
the murmur returned after ligation. ' 


case in ^vhich 
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the same in all cases and the approach used was that originally described by Gross, 
although the approach is a limited one, much more so than the chest surgeon usually 
employs, but it allows the reconstitution of the chest wall more completely and permits, 
in my opinion, the re-expansion of the lung more easily than the usual dioracotomy 
incision, although it does not allow the same access in dealing with complications of 
the operation if one is so unfortunate as to meet them. The patient is placed on his 
back on the operating table with a small sandbag under the left shoulder, die arm 
extended above the head; this allows a slightly lateral approach to the mediastinum. 
A curved incision is made downwards from the sternum opposite the second interspace 
to the axilla. This incision allow.s better healing than the straight one. The skin flap 
is turned up, the pectoralis major incised in the line of its fibres up towards the axilla, 
the pectoralis minor fibres being divided;. The second costal cartilage is divided 
obliquely close to the sternum, the internal mammary artery is usually not interfered 
with, but if injured it is divided and ligatured. The pleural .space is opened in the 
second interspace and a single rib spreader introduced, the lung collapses awiiy from 
the field of operation after the pleura is opened and is lightly packed off with a gauze 
roll. It is uncommon to find adhesions between the lung and the mediastinal pleura, 
but if found they are gently separated. . 

The mediastinal pleura is divided about an inch below the phrenic nerve, which is 
a noticeable landmark. It is my practice then to clear the lower mediastinal surface 
of the pleura; this allows certain small veins to fall away into the lax tissue causing 

no further trouble, or, if they have to be dealt with, they are easily ligated. This 

blunt dissection also discloses the vagus nerve in the region where the recurrent nerve 
is coming off, and this latter nerve can be seen winding tightly’ round the aorta and 

running more from left to right than is usually realized. This landmark indicates the 

upper and posterior part of the ductus and by dissection down to the pulmonary artery 
the lower and left edge of the ductus is defined. The anterior and right edge arc 
more difficult; at first sight there appears to be no space between the arch of the aorta 
and the pulmonary artery, but by’ gentle dissection a space is determined and the 
ductus defined. The posterior surface has now to be freed and it is here that the ductiui 
may be torn; great care, therefore, has to be taken to separate it from the bronchus. 
The ductus itself when defined is very short and runs more antero-posteriorly than one 
expects. It can be elongated by gentle traction with a finger on the pulmonary artery 
while the ligatures are being passed. My custom is to use No. 8 silk and to tie two 
ligatures, and care should be taken not to damage the recurrent nerve with the 
ligatures. 

The mediastinal pleura is then sutured and the lung expanded by’ positive pressure.^ 
The cut surfaces of the costal cartilage arc approxintated tvith a catgut suture, after 
which the intercostal space is closed. Care should be taken in the closure of the rest 
of the wound as it tends to heal with an unsightly scar, but since the use of the curyctl 
skin incision this is not noticeable. During that period of the operation before tying 
the ductus the operator is conscious of a thrill, in some cases it is so marked as to be 
transmitted to the dissecting instruments. This thrill is easily stopped by a finger on 
the ductus, and it is remarkable what slight pressure is nece.ssary to obliterate the channel, 
it does not give die impression that one is dealing with arterial pressure. The wall of 
the ductus itself varies very considerably in thickness. In the majority of cases it i'* 
very thin, and in two instances I have been able to .see blood moving in the vessel. In 
both these cases I have had the impression that the flow' was from the pulnion'iry 
artery to the aorta. This is against all the views previously expressed, but those views 
have been largely’ theoretical. It has always been assumed that the flow was from Am 
aorta to the pulmonary artery on the grounds that the pressure in the aorta was more 
than in the pulmonary artery and also that the enlargement of the heart suggested an 
extra load in the pulmonary side, this is further strengthened by' the increased pulmonary 
vessel shadows as seen by’ X-r.ays, It has been estimated that the flow through the 
ductus is very’ large, up to 50% or more of the left ventricular output. It is remarkable 
that this extra work does not result in more serious .signs of my’ocardial insufficiency, 
and when the increase in blood-pressure and the great increase in size of the heart that 
occurs with an arteriovenous fistula of similar size caused by injury is considered, one 
must ask if there is not some factor present in the congenital case that has not vet 
been explained. 

I believe that the greater part of the flow is from the pidmonary' artery to the 
aorta. It is a little difficult to understand why’ when the ftctal circulation ceases the blood- 
stream should suddenly reverse, and I think the chief factor i.s to be looked for in the 
position of the ductus in relation to the aorta; the opening is placed at the extreme 
point of the concavitv and the high pre.ssurc current of blood in the aorta sweeps to 
the convexity, thus leaving an eddy at the opening of the ductus: further, the blood 
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Crafoord et al. (1944) stated that the absence of the diastolic fraction was incompatible 
with the diagnosis. It therefore seemed certain that no diastolic inurronr meant no 
patency of the ductus. The accuracy with which die diagnosis could be made w'as shown 
by the' fact that Shapiro and Keys (1943) found that only two errors had been made in 
140 recorded cases submitted to operation. The only certain method of establishing 
the presence of complicating infection was by blood culture ivhich should be done by 
the "shake metliod”, but Gilchrist (1945) h.ad pointed out diat cliest radiography might 
be of value in demonstrating pulmonary infarcts which only occur in the presence of 
infection. 

The only certain method of establishing the presence of complicating infection was 
by blood culture which should be done by the “shake method,” but Gilchrist (1945) 
had pointed out that chest radiogr.aphy might be of value in demonstrating pulmonary 
infarcts which only occur in the presence of infection. 

The indications for siirgic.il closure of the ductus requhed careful consideration. 
Infection was undoubtcdlv an absolute and urgent indication tor operation as the prognosis 
in unoperated infected c.iscs had been almost 'universally fatal in the past, whereas about 
60% (in his own series 7 out of 12) were cured of their infection by closure of the ductus. 
ITe severity of the infective process varied from case to case but all patients went 
progressively downhill so that, when infection had occurred, it was important that its 
presence should be recognized early and operation undertaken before the patient’s 
genera! condition had deteriorated. The dogmatism with which one could recommend 
surgical treatment for cases suffering from superimposed infection had perhaps been 
slightly diminished by the introduction of penicillin in the treatment of other forms of 
penicil'lin-sensitive bacterial endocarditis, for a large proportion of such ca.ses had their 
blood-stream sterilized and some were apparently cured by prolonged penicillin therapy. 
However, the results of closure of the ductus had been sufficiently good to make it unjus- 
tifiable to use penicillin alone until the drug had been shown to give equally good or better 
results in cases of valvular infection and this had not been done yet. The speaker had 
used penicillin on two patients — a boy of 9 in whom penicillin therapy had been started 
before admission and a girl of 15 who was gravely ill. ’The boy received a twenty-eight day 
course of 120,000 units a day which did not prevent his steady deterioration and he 
died on the table at subsequent operation. The girl also failed to respond after twelve 
days of treatment and surgery was undertaken as an emergency as a fatal outcome 
seemed imminent: this child survived operation and had remained free from her infection 
for. six montlis although she was still seriously ill from a chronic serous pericardial 
effusion of unknown cause. 

Symptoms or signs of cardiac failure were regarded as indications for operation. In 
addition, enlargement of the heart or a diastolic jpressure below 60 were thought to 
foreshadow' failure at a later date and were tlierefore grounds for surgical treatment. 
Retarded development in childhood was likewise an indication. 

Finally the question arose as to whether the indications should be enlarged to include 
all cases. The speaker had felt that the wisest approach was to select those with more 
definite indications until the operation had been shown , to carr)' a low operative risk 
but he thought that this had now been done and that Mr. Hunter’s series confirmed 
this. He was therefore now of the opinion that all cases should be closed surgically at 
about the age of 7. If this were accepted, it was essential that the operation should be 
done only by those who had studied the problem thoroughly, otherwise there would be 
some terrible tragedies in apparendy fit children. 

Preparation for operation in the uncomplicated case was not thought necessary. If 
infection was present a sulphonamide was given for five days before operation in order 
to reduce the fever: if it failed to do so, penicillin might be tried for a similar period 
and w ith the same object. 

An intravenous “drip” was started before operation in case of severe accidental 
haemorrhage but this was discontinued as soon as the operation was completed as the 
burden on the heart would be augmented by the infusion' of fluids in the absence of 
blood loss. 


^An anterior approach through die second intercostal space had been used in the first 
n cases. In the last case (IS) a po.stero-latcral thoracotomy through the fourth smre 
had been employed in order to compare the two methods; in the sneaker’s 
latter method definitely gave wider exposure and much more room for manipulation 
and he proposed vising it in all subsequent cases, ^ 

With regard to isolation of the ductus, it was important to recognize a finuer lit-,, 
process of serous pericardium which often overlapped die anterior nart of hnger-like 
end of the ductus: this process should not be opened si o .Id be strLn^H 
ductus towards *e heart by blunt dissection; if oLned the constant ^ ® 

fluid obscured the field. Patience and gentleness^ were’ the pass, wdJ P^ncardial 


pericardial 
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Fifteen patients' in all have .been- operated, on, two infected — both female — neither of 
whom recovered, and 13 non-infected, 9 females and 4 males; these made an uninter- 
rupted recovery with the exception of one female whose case is detailed above, who 
died of infective endocarditis. 

The follow-up shows that both the adults and children are more robust and in better 
general health than before. It would be fair to say that they were unaware until 
after the ligation of the ductus what limitations had been imposed on them because of 
their disability. We shall not for many years know the ultimate fate of tbe.se patients: 
we can only say that by ligating the ductus we have reduced their chances of getting a 
bacterial endocarditis. 


Mr. O. S. Tubbs said that Mr. Hunter’s series of cases exemplified the much better 
results obtainable by treating these patients before complications had arisen. In his 
own 18 cases treated surgically, infection had been present in 12, early heart failure in 3, 
retarded development in 2, and absence of secondary effects in only 1. The results of 
U'eatment in the infected cases compared unfavourably with tlie uninfected series presented 
by Mr. Hunter. 

He thought that Mr. Hunter’s novel suggestion that die blood flow in a patent ductus 
during "post-natal life was from die pulmonary artery into the aorta coidd not be main- 
tained although it provided a ready explanation for the suqirising cure when infection 
was present. There appeared to be ample evidence in support of the classical viciy that 
the blood flow was from the aorta into the pidmonary artery, e.g. (1) in unconiplicatcd 
cases there was no cyanosis which would be present if venous blood were sucked into 
the aorta from the pulmonary artery; (2) die low diastolic pressure usually associated 
with patency of the ductus was readily explained by the classical view but very difficult 
to understand if the blood flow were in the reverse direction. He had in fact regarded 
the diastolic pressure as inversely proportionate to the calibre of the ductus; (3) pulmonary 
congestion due to the overloading of the pulmonary circulation from the aorta was often 
found several years before other signs of heart failure developed; (4) dilatation of the 
pulmonary artery, sometimes with actual aneurysm formation (an X-ray film depicting 
such an aneurysm was shown), was commonly present due to the raised pressure caused 
by the flow from the aorta; (5) the oxygen content of blood removed from the pul- 
monary artery at operation had been shown by Eppinger and Burwcll (1940) to be 
abnormally high; (6) pulmonary infarction always preceded systemic enibolism when 
subacute endarteritis had complicateef the picture; and (7) the irrefutable evidence of 
cardio-angiography whereby Steinberg ct at. (1943) had shown that none of the relatively 
concentrated dye in the pulmonary artery was seen to enter the aorta. 

In reference to the symptoms of persistent patency of the ductus arteriosu.s, the 
speaker agreed that retarded development had been overstressed, for 20 out of 23 patients 
with a patent ductus whom he had seen during the last six years were of average develop- 
ment. Shapiro and Keys (1943) had also noted that only 1 of their series of 23 had 
appeared underdeveloped. 

Symptoms due to heart failure were uncommon before adult life and occurred more 
frequently where the calibre of the ductus was large, i.e. in cases with a very lo'' 
diastolic pressure. Breathlessness and orthopnoca often preceded other symptoms ot 
congestive failure owing to the overloading of the pulmonary circulation. X-ray filu’s 
of the chest of a girl of 15 with gross enlargement of the heart and congestion of tne 
lung fields were shown and followed by similar pictures taken eight weeks after the 
operation in which the congestion of the lung fields was no longer seen and the heart 
shadow had diminished considerably in size. 

Bacterial infection, causing fever and, sooner or later, pleuritic pain, might arise at 
any time and without regard to tlie calibre of the ductus. It was, however, said to be 
rare before puberty and have its maximum incidence between 16 and 25, but 2 of his 
12 infected cases were aged 9 and 10 rc.spcctively so that it was clear that too much 
reliance should not be placed on youthfulness as a protection against infection. The 
incidence of infection was diflicult to determine as most of the available statistics were 
based on autopsy findings, but it was probably in the region of 30o(>. Dental extrac- 
tion had been the precipitating cause of the infection in two of his patients: it was 
therefore most unwise to consider dental extraction as a minor procedure in a patient 
with a patent ductus: if the removal of a tooth were essential it should always be accom- 
panied by sulphonamidc therapv. 

He wished to emphasize that the work .should only be done in co-operation with a 
cardiologist. Dr. GeolTrev Bourne had been his adviser in all cases. 

Maude Abbott (19361 had stated that the dia.stolic fraction of the characterisiic murmur 
might be absent in' children but he had never seen such a case, and Hubbard (1944) and 
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Acute Rheumatism in Military History 
By J. Alisox Glover, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Acute rheumatism influences war and preparations for it in five main ways: 

(1) It is the cause of a proportion of medical casualties in armies in the field, 
requiring prolonged treatment. 

(2) By its incidence in the form of post-tonsillitis barrack epidemics it may disturb 
training, and ruin for active service previously healthy recruits. 

(3) It is the cause of invalidings from the Services and of pension claims, by reason 
of consequent heart disabilities. 

(4) By causing organic heart disease in children it diminishes the pools of man and 
woman power for recruiting. 

(5) It may be the precursor of more chronic forms of rheumatic disease, to which 
armies in the field are particularly prone, especially fibrositis, lumbago and sciatica. 

It is peculiarly fitting to the theme of this paper that it was the great Thomas 
Sydenham, a “Puritan captain of horse” “a trooper turned physician” as his few 
detractors called him, who, in 1683, distinguished acute rheumatism from gout and 
separated, the acute from the chronic forms. Nineteen years before this (1664) De 
la -Martiniere had described gonorrhccal rheumatism, a disease which has accounted 
for some of the so-called acute rheumatism in the earlier estimates, for up to 1860 and 
later the military attack rates of venereal disease were often incredibly high. 

I. Acute Rhelimatism as a Cause of Medical Casualties lv Ca.mpaicns 
The epidemiology of rheumatic fever has long suggested its specifically infectious 
nature, and, in view of its age incidence, and the fact that its onset is traditicnallv 
favoured by damp, exposure, wet clothing and privation, it woidd seem likely to be 
prominent among those diseases, which dog the train of war, and which so often take 
a toll of armies in the field far greater than do wounds or death in battle. 

Jas, — H ist, of IIed. 1 
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rest of the process of isolation. Like Mr. Hunter, he felt that most reports ''ere too 
generous in estimating the length of the ductus and he had seen several autopsy 
specimens in which there was almost no length at all. He had met one such '‘'vindow- 
type” of ductus in a child of 9 — an uninfected case — and, in the attempt to fnid a "ay 
round, considerable haemorrhage, probably from the back of the pulmonary artery, had 
occurred. Fortunately the bleeding stopped spontaneously but it was thought "ise to 
make no further efforts to complete the operation and the child was returned to the 
ward without the object of the operation being achieved. No ill-effects ensued. 

The means whereby permanent closure of the ductus might be invariably obtained "as 
the most outstanding problem of all. Out of 12 patients who were now well following 
ligation 3 (2 infected cases and I with heart failure and a duct of the largest calibre 
he had yet seen) subsequently had a recurrence of a diastolic murmur which ifidicated 
a leak. In spite of complete relief from the symptoms and signs of failure in the one 
and the cure of the infection in the two infected ca.ses it was begging the point to .say that 
the diastolic murmur was of no consequence for these patients were almost certainly still 
candidates for infection or reinfection. Imview of Gross’ (1944) report of 14 consecutive 
successful cases treated by division between clamps and a further 12 successful divisions 
by Crafoord et al. (1944), this ideal should become the aim in many, if not all. cases. 

Closure of the ductus always resulted ,^in an immediate rise of diastolic pressure if this 
tvere abnormally low. Frequently the diastolic pressure rose further during the first 
twenty-four hours after operation without a corresponding rise in the systolic pressure 
so that the pulse pressure was decreased and the pulse felt “thin,” but final adjust- 
ment to a normal figure usually followed before the patient left hospital. 

The effect of successful ligation in infected cases was most dramatic for the fever 
immediately abated, although occasionally pulmonary emboli causing sudden transient 
fever occurred during the first tw'o weeks. The blood became almost or completely 
sterile within a matter of minutes. The reason for, these changes was not yet kno'vn. 

In conclusion the speaker stated that the results might appear gloomy at first sight 
but he found encouragement in the fact that there had been no death amongst hi.' 
uninfected cases and that 7 of the infected patients, who in the absence of operation 
would notv be dead, were still alive. 
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Dr. A. E. Barclay presented a short account of some of the researches that he .3"d 
his colleagues .at the Nuffield Institute for Medical Research, Oxford, had carried out on 
the foetal circulation, in so far as these related to the ductus arteriosus. In .'ome ot 
this work they had had the collaboration of Sir Joseph Barcroft and Dr. D. Barron 
of Cambridge. Sheep, close to full term, were used, the ftetus being delivered by Ciesarcan 
section. For the initial stage of each experiment foetal conditions were maintained as 
closely as possible; a nose-bag containing amniotic fluid was applied over the muzzle of 
the foetus, and the utmost pains were taken to avoid any obstruction to the placental 
flow through -the umbilical cord. For subsequent stages the nose-bag was removed and 
the umbilical cord divided between ligatures. For the study of the ductus arteriosus 
radio-opaque media were injected into the external jugular vein, and records of the 
flow of these materials through the heart and great vessels were obtained by means of 
cineradiography. The technique was very complex, nevertheless records of the circula- 
tion were obtained in some instances within half a minute of delivery. The times of 
all procedures, including the cineradiographic records, were recorded on a smoke drum. 

Dr. Barclay showed lantern slides taken from some of the cineradiographic records, 
illustrating in the same animal the cour.se of flow from the superior vena cava under 
foetal and post-natal conditions rc.spcctively, i.c. with the ductus arteriosus patent and 
functionally closed. In healthv animals functional closure of the ductus took place within 
a few minutes of removal of the nose-b.ag and ligation of the umbilical cord. If the 
condition of the animal deteriorated there was a tendency for the ductus to reopen. 
Post-mortem observations were found to be quite unreliable as to the conditions obtaining 
in life In the sheep foenis the ductus arteriosus is large, its calibre approximating to 
that of the aorta. The flow through the ductus was consistently from the pulmonary 
trunk to the aorta; there was no indication of any tendency to a flow- in the reverse 
direction. In the experimental records functional closure of the ductus arteriosus took 
place after functional closure of the foramen ovaic. 
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Acute Rheumatism in Military History 
By J. Alison Glover, P.Pv.C.P. 

Acute rheumatism influences war and preparations for it in five main ways: 

(1) It is the cause of a proportion of medical c^isiialties in armies in the fields 
requiring prolonged treatment. 

(2) By its inddence in the £orm of post-tonsillitis barrack epidemics it may disturb 
training, and ruin for active service previously healthy recruits. 

(3) It is the cause of invalidings from the Services and of pension claims, by reason 
of consequent heart disabilities. 

(4) By causing organic heart disease in children it diminishes the pools of man and 
woman power for recruiting. 

(5) It may be the precursor of more chronic forms of rheumatic disease, to which 
armies in the field are particularly prone, especially fibrositis, lumbago and sciatica. 

It is peculiarly fitting to the theme of this paper that it was the great Thomas 
Sydenham, a “Puritan captain of horse” “a trooper turned physician” as his few 
detractors called him, who, in 1683, distinguished acute rheumatism from gout and 
separated, the acute from the chronic forms. Nineteen years before this (1664) De 
la Martinicre had described gonorrhoeal rheumatism, a disease which has accounted 
for some of the so-called acute rheumatism in the earlier estimates, for up to 1860 and 
later the military attack rates of venereal disease were often incredibly high, 

I. Acute RirsuMATisM as a Cause of Medicau Casualties in Ca.mpaic.vs 

The epidemiology’ of rheumatic fever has long suggested its spccificallv infectious 
nature, and, in view of its age incidence, and the fact that its onset is traditicnallv 
favoured by damp, exposure, wet clothing and privation, it would seem likelv to be 
prominent among those diseases, which dog the train of war, and which so often take 
a toll of armies in the field far greater than do wounds or death in battle. 

J an. — Hist, of Med. 1 
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But^ this is not the case. Its rofe is a much more modest one. It finds no jttacc in 
Hurst's Diseases of IFor and tlic various Bulletins of IFnr Medicine make itardly a 
j'eference. 

lEven tvhen the disease was far more common and severe in civil practice than it is 
-to-da 5 % its incidence in armies in the field was much below cxpcciatiou. Thus in ilic 
American Civil AVar of 1861-4 [.tc] wc find; “The tear records, compared with t)wsc 
of our Army before and .since the war, do not show any increased prevalence of 
rheumatism." And : “Certain it is that wc often see regiments cxpo.scd to damp, wet, 
cold, sudden and violent changes of temperature, and obliged to sleep on wet ground 
with but scant protection, and no cases of acute rheumatism” (Lchlbach, 1S63). Never- 
theless, rheumatic fever, if not as prominent among war diseases :i.s wc might expect, 
still causes no small proportion of medical casnaliies. 

Campaign of Dci/ittgen.-~The earliest statistical information as to the incidence of 
acute rheumatism in a British and .allied force in the field I owe to Sir John Pringle [1], 

History repents itself, and a British and alfied force, the so-callcd “Pragmatic Army”, 
leaving its winter quarters in Brussels in February 1743, marched into Gernwny, and 
wa.s cantoned at Aachen and Jidich, after experiencing its share of a widc.spre.id 
epidemic of influenza, and on May 17 encamped on the Maine in an open and healdiftil 
country. After three weeks of hot days and cold tiights rlic “dyijig Jjospirnl” at Nicd 
had 250 sick [I]. When die number had reached 220 the distempers liad been classified 
and 5! were suflering from “riieum.otic pains with more or Ic.s.s of fever". The Army 
numbered .about 14,500 so the attack rate was about 3-5 per 1,000. Later in the .summer 
tlie dise.ase decreased, and became insignificant compared uirh dysentery ami other 
intestinal diseases. On June 26 the Armv, led by George II in person, woti the battle 
of Dettingcn. 

Most of the cases tvere tiot of the very acute type, ajtd it may be a.ssumed that many 
myalgias were included, as has hajipcned in more recent w.ars (vide Copcm.aii injrn). 

Pringle clearly distinguishes between acute and more chronic rheumatism, pomt.s 
out the wintcr-carly-sjn'ing maximum, and the importance of dry upland camping 
grounds. He considers most mtlitary .sciaticas to be rheumatic, .and found a “coW 
oath and riding" regime efficacious in the convalescence from some forms of chrome 
rheumatism.' 

It was in the Dettingcn campaign that Pringle persuaded the Earl of Stair 
to propose to the French C. in C., the Due dc Nonillcs, that ho.spirnls should 
not be fired upon. The Duke readily consented and ordered that his artillery should 
not fire on the village of Feckciihcim, three miles from Hanau, in which tlic English 
field hospital was then lying with some 1,500 sick, mainly dysentery and typhus. This 
.agreement was honoured by both sides throughout the rest of the campaign, thus 
.anticipating the Red Cross movement (Henri Diinant, 1864) by a hundred and 
twenty-one years. 

Pringle, who was also principal medical officer in the 1745 campaign ending in 
■Culloden, came to London in 1748, was physician in ordinary to the Queen and F.R.C.P. 
in 1763. He was President of the Royal Society and an intimate friend of Captain 
Cook. His great tvorfc Observations on the Diseases of the Army (1752), with its 
modern appreciation of ventilation and space in hospitals and of hygiene generally, 
alone would secure him his cclc.stial seat among rlie immortals of oiir illustrious 
profession, but his merits as a rheumatologist seem hardly to have been recognized. 

I have found no military records of rheumatic fever in the Napoleonic zearx. Even 
in the ill-fated (Caklteren expedition of 1809, in which conciitions might have been 
thought to favour a high incidence, and though 332 out of every 1,000 died of disease 
ccmp.ared with 16 per 1,000 killed or died of wounds, I find no reference to rlicnmatic 
fever, so completely was it over.shadowcd by malaria and typlius fever. 'I'hiiigs were 
veev dificrent as regards the r.-itio of disease and baUic deatiis one hundred and forty- 
tno years later nhen our sons fought there once again. 

Tabic I suuunarizc.s estimates from the various official histories of recent ivars, 
estimates wJiicb arc selciom strictlv comparable. Those rcl-iting to the American Civil 
War of 1861-4 are esncci.allv misleading for, as the authors frankly point out. cite 
contrast between the large mcidencc and the low dcatli-rnte, together wit!) the low 
case-mort.aUty, at a time when the latter in civil Iiospit.als wn.s ahoiit 3%. alike suggest 
that in this war the m.ijorifv of c.isc.s .i.s.signcd to acute rlicninati.sm were in f.tn c.ascs 
if fibrositis mvalgia or conditions other than acute rhcumati.sm. Bearing in mind 
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TABLE I.— ACUTE RHEUACATISM IN MODERN CAMPAIGNS. 
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Crimea 

(Brirish) 1S54-G 
American Civil 18G I-4 
Union Army (Whites) 
Confederate 
South African 
(British) 1899-1902 
B.E.F. France 1915 
Dardanelles 
(British) 1915 


Average 

Acute rh. 
admissions 
as a 

annual 

percentage 

inddcncc 

of all non- 

per 1,000 

battle 

strength 

admissions 

24*5 

3-2 

C5-3* 

4-7 

90* 

3-0 

44 

6 05 

35 

3*9 

50 

4*5 


Death-rate 

Case- 

per 1,000 

mortality 

strength 

iO 

1-lG 

4-7 

0'20 

n-44 

0*04 

0*1 

003 

0-1 

015 

0-20 


Italy 1918 

(British) Fomard Area 0-2* 

Troops in U.K. 1914-18 2-42 

British Army 

All areas 1917-19 

U.S. Army in U.S. and France 1917-19 2T4 


007 

0S4 

0-32 


* Much inflated with cases of muscular rheumatism, S^c. (36 and cj. 

■J- Based on 1,934 cases in Richmond (Van.) (Chimborazo Hospital) [ou]. 


O-Ol 


OIS 


Copeman’s ratio of 15% already referred to, it probably tvoiild be .'^afe to divide the- 
incidence of 65 per 1,000 by five or six. 

The Crimean campaign, as everyone knows, was, in its first year, terribly mishandled. 
It began far too late in the autumn of 1854. There were great privations, severe 
exposure to frightful weather and much overcrowding. Great epidemics of cholera 
and typhus swept the armies, which, in the official medical history [2] — the first of its 
kind-^so overshadow the canvas that one finds only two or three casual references to 
rheumatic fever in the “observations" and none in the texts of the regimental histories. It is- 
only from the statistical returns that I have extracted the following facts. 1 was 
astounded to find that the case-mortality for the cases of chronic rheumatism, 
6%, was higher than that for acute rheumatism, 4-3%. For the three months, December 
1854, January and March 1855, the case-nionality of chronic rheumatism was nearly 
19% compared with 12-2% for acute rheumatism and in one month, February 1855, 
the case-mortality ascribed to chronic rheumatism reached the astounding figure of 74-2%. 
1 have, therefore, assumed in estimating the incidence, percentage of total admissions, 
death-rate and case-mortality, for this scar only, that “chronic rheumatism” was here used 
to denote “subacute rheumatism” and have therefore included 1,135 cases (with 69 
deaths) admitted for chronic rheumatism together with the 3,771 cases (with 163 
deaths) admitted for acute rheumatism. Total admission for all diseases (excluding 
battle casualties) numbered 162,673. More than three-quarters of all the deaths 
occurred during the fearful weather of the three months of the “Crimean winter” of 
1854-5 [2]. This followed close upon the great storm of November 14-15, in which 
eight ships bringing warm clothing, medical stores and food, sank and nearly all tents, 
hospital and other, and even huts were blown down. Both November and December 
were very wet and snow fell heavily. The case-mortality during these three months- 
was 12-2%. From a sample of regimental returns (Table II) which I extracted, the 


TABLE II.— CRIMEAN WAR : ACUTE RHEUMATISM IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

Two Years* Returns (from 11.G.IS54) from a Large Sample of all Admissions to Hospital from 10 Cavalry 
Regiments, 3 Guard and 14 Line Infantry’ Battalions. 


Arm 

Cavalry 

Guard 

Line lnfantr>* 

tr- u . Total: 

ntgriest proportion 

1st Battn. 1st (Roi'al) 
Regiment 

Highest case-mortality 
’3 Gren, Guards 


Total 

admissions for 
all diseases 
excluding 
battle wounds 

Admissions 
for acute 
rheumatism 

O' 

of all 
medical 
admissions 

Deaths 

Case- 

mortality 

acute 

rheumatism 

14,402 

317 

22 

r 

1-C 

9,465 

114 

1*2. 

17 

14*8 

32,359 

567 

1*75 

30 

5*3 

s 56,220 

99S 

1*77 

■ 52 

. 5-2 

2,317 

91 

3-9 

12 

13-2 

3,196 

31 

0*97 

9 

29-0 
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But this is not the case. Its role is a much more modest one. It finds no place in 
■Hurst’s Diseases of IVar and the various Bulletins of War Medicine make hardly a 
reference. 

(Even ivhcn the disease was far more common and severe in civil practice than it is 
to-day, its incidence in armies in the field was much below expectation. Thus in the 
American Civil War of 1861-4 [3c] we find: “The war records, compared with those 
of our Army before and since the war, do not show any increased prevalence of 
rheumatism." And: “Certain it is that wc often sec regiments exposed to damp, wet, 
cold, sudden and violent changes of temperature, and obliged to sleep on wet ground 
ivitli but scant protection, and no cases of acute rheumatism” (Lchlbach, 1863). Never- 
theless, rheumatic fever, if not as prominent among war diseases as wc might expect, 
still, causes no small proportion of medical casualties. 

Campaign of Dettingcn . — The earliest statistical information as to the incidence of 
acute rheumatism in a British and allied force in the field I owe to Sir John Pringle [1]. 

History repeats itself, and a British and allied force, the so-called “Pragmatic Army”, 
leaving its winter quarters in Brussels in February 1743, marched into Germany, and 
was cantoned at Aachen and Julich, after experiencing its share of a widespread 
epidemic of influenza, and on May 17 encamped on the Maine in an open and healthful 
country. After three weeks of hot days and cold nights the “flying hospital” at Nied 
had 250 sick [I], When the number had reached 220 the distempers had been classified 
and 51 were suffering from “rheumatic pains with more or less of fever”. The Army 
numbered about 14,500 so the attack rate was about 3-5 per 1,000. Later in the summer 
the disease decreased, and became insignificant compared with dysentery and other 
intestinal diseases. On June 26 the Army, led by George II in person, won the battle 
-of Dettingcn. 

Most of the cases were not of the very acute type, and it may be assumed that many 
-myalgias were included, as has happened in more recent wars (vide Copeman infra). 

Pringle clearly distinguishes between acute and more chronic rheumatism, points 
out the wintcr-carly-spring maximum, and the importance of dry upland camping ■ 
grounds. He considers most military sciaticas to be rheumatic, and found a "cold 
bath and riding” regime efficacious in the convalescence from some forms of chronic 
rheumatism.' 

It was in the Dettingcn campaign that Pringle persuaded the Earl of Stair 
to propose to the French C. in C., the Due dc Noailles, tliat hospitals should 
not be fired upon. The Duke readily consented and ordered that his artillery should 
not fire on the village of Feckenheim, three miles from Hanau, in which the English 
field hospital was then lying with some 1,500 sick, mainly dysentery and typhus. This 
agreement was honoured by both sides throughout the rest of the campaign, thus 
anticipating the Red Cross movement (Flenri Dunant, 1864) by a hundred and 
twenty-one years. 

Pringle, who was also principal medical officer in the 1745 campaign ending m 
•Culloden, came to London in 1748, was physician in ordinary to the Queen and F.R.C.P. 
in 1763. He was President of the Royal Society and an intimate friend of Captain 
Cook. His great work Observations on the Diseases of the Army (1752), with its 
modern appreciation of ventilation and space in ho.spitals and of hygiene generally, 
alone would secure him his celestial seat among the immortals of our illustrious 
profession, but his merits as a rheumatologist seem hardly to have been recognized. 

I have found no military records of rheumatic fever in the Napoleonic roars. Even 
in the ill-fated Walcheren expedition of 1809, in which conditions might Iiavc been 
thought to favour a high incidence, and though 332 out of every 1,000 died -of disea.se 
compared with 16 per 1.000 killed or died of wounds, I find no reference to rheumatic 
fever, so comidetely was it ovcr.shadowed by malaria and tyjduis fever. Things were 
verv different ns regards the ratio of disease and battle deaths one hundred and forty- 
two vears later when our sons fought there once again. 

Tabic I summarizes estimates from the various official histories of recent wars, 
estimates which arc seldom strictly comparable. Tlrose relating to the American Civil 
War of 1861-4 are espccinllv misleading for, as the authors frankly point out, the 
contrast between the large incidence and the low deaih-rate, together with the low 
casc-mortalitv. at a time when the latter in civil hospitals was ahoiit 3%, alike suggest 
that in tltis war the majority of cases assigned to acute rhciim.atism were in fact cases 
(f fibrositis. mvnlgia or conditions other than acute rhcumati.sm. Bearing in mind 
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diseases which included 1,076 cases o£ "rheumatism”, 229 of myalgia and 18 of 
lumbago. 

For 1916 1917 and 1918 a sampling inquiry [6e] covered 18-5% of all admissions to 
hospital. Admissions for rheumatic fever- formed 3-3%' of the total admissions for all 
diseases and non-batde injuries. The rates for the same three years for troops in the 
United Kingdom were respectively 3-72, 2-24 and 1'46 per 1,000. The last is much the 
same as the c.stimated attack rate (1'53 per 1,000) for rheumatic fever in insured 
civilian males (16-24) in England and Wales in 1922 [8]. The 1917 incidence coincides 
with the American rate for troops. 

Ajiiericoji experience in the First Great War [5], April /, 1917, to December 31, 1919. 
—There were 23,818 cases of rheumatic fever; the average annual admission rate was 
2-2 for troops in the United States and France; the death-rate, O-Ol per 1,000, and the 
case fatality 0-18%. 

During and 'immediately after the first Great War the military hospital admissions 
rate for acute rheumatism fell greatly and has since remained low, the Forces sharing 
with the civil community in the great and continuous reduction in the incidence and 
severitv of rheumatic fever. The peacetime Army admission rate fell from 4‘3 in 1913 
to 1-7 in 1927; that of the Royal Navv from 7 per 1,000 to 1-7 for the same years. In 
1927 the R.A.F. admission rate was '0-9. The American Army rate fell from 6-2 in 
1913 to M in 1922. 

The original British Expeditionary Force of 1939-40 which evacuated from Dunkirk 
had but little rheumatic fever. Copeman [7] records that during the first four months 
of this campaign admissions to base hospitals No. 2 and No. 3 for “rheumatic” conditions 
were about 15% of total admissions and 26%, of all admissions in the medical division. 
But only 15% of these patients with “rheumatic conditions” (judging by the first 100 
cases admitted to a special “rheumatism” ward) suffered either from acute or subacute 
rheumatic fever; the great majority — 70% — suffered from fibrositis; 6% from rheumatoid 
arthritis and 9% from osteoarthritis (mostly traumatic in origin) Rheumatic fever 
therefore seems to have accounted for some 2-25% of total admissions to, hospital. 

Admission to E.M.S. hospitals from the Services . — Judging by the one-fifth samples 
taken by the E.M.S. Statistical Branch, Ministry of Pensions, Norcross, the numbers 
of patients from the Forces admitted to die E.M.S. hospitals [9] in this country with 
acute rheumatic fever in 1942 and 1943 .show that the incidence was low, and that it 
was heavier in the first half-years than in the second half-years in each case, and that 
the proportion which rheumatic fever bears to the rheumatic group as a whole is not 
unlike that found in France by Copeman. 


II. Barrack or Training Centre Epidemics of Acute Rheumatism 

Training centres often present the following features — a community of susceptible 
age rendered the more susceptible by sudden transference from home conditions to a 
strenuous regime, a rapid continuous influx cf new entrants, sleeping quarters each 
containing many persons and overcrowded. At the appropriate season, the carrier rate 
of one particular (the “epidemic”) strain of Streptococcus pyogenes rises, an epidemic 
of acute tonsillitis appears, and, a little later, cases of acute rheumatism, often in a 
ratio of about 1 to every 10 cases of acute tonsillitis [12]. Surgeon Commander C. A. 
Green [10] has reported one where the attack rate of rheumatic fever rose to 63 per 
1,000. The recognition of this phenomenon is a matter of 'recent history, but if we 
look back some of the old records strongly suggest that it has often occurred before, 
'^us in 1859, when acute rheumatism admission _rates in the Army were still high, 
mat for depot battalions was 65-4 per 1,000, more than twice that for the Foot Guards, 
R recorded that “Many of the cases were the sequel of venereal disease” so 

the incidence shown is probably too high. The great differences in incidence [5] for 
White troops between the 32 training camps in the United States in 1917-19 suggest 
t e probability of “barrack epidemics” in ‘some of them. The average incidence for 

at P"" Camp Cody, and the lowest 4-3 

Upton Lamp. Table III shows some of the highest and the lowest but I have lio 
information as to overcrowding or other features. 

in%anicUTn?‘’-.r/t'^‘‘? ^ sudden increase in admissions to military hospitals 

.n. da for acute rheumatism in February, March, April and May 1932; 331 cases 
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Guards’ case-mortality seems, to hare been ten times that of the caralry who, not being 
in the trenches, were less exposed, and nearly three times that of those line battalions 
which are included in tlie sample. Perhaps the rigid discipline of the' Guards kept 
the patients so long in the trenches after the onset of the disease that their recovery 
was prejudiced. 

In this war the average annual incidence is more than usually misleading, calculated 
as it is on a strength of 98,000, for, at the beginning of the peak period, death, wounds 
and disease had reduced the effective strength to 24,000. In considering the high 
case-mortality, however, tve must remember that in those days the average case-mortality 
in civil hospitals was reckoned as high as 3% (Loumis) [3c], and that in 1837 Maclcod 
considered rheumatic fever “not only one of the most prevalent but one of the mo.st 
fatal' maladies incident to our precarious climate”. 

The fallacies of the American Civil IFar figures for the incidence of acute rhcuniati.sm 
have already been pointed out, and I regard the only figure worthy of credence to be the 
Confederate ca-se-mortality which conies from a scries of 1,984 cases “witli known 
results” in the Chimborazo Ho.spitaI, Richmond, Virginia [3n]. The observations of 
the authors are, however, admirable and I have already quoted two extracts showing 
the unexpected rarity of the disease. A third acute observation is that: “Acute 
rheumatism shows in its monthly rates a greater prevalence in that period of the war 
during which new levies were sent to the field than later when the levies have become 
inured to the hardships of active service.” 


South Africem War IS99-I902 . — In this campaign, characterized more by heavy 
marching on half rations than by severe battle casualties, the outstanding medical 
phenomena were the vast epidemics of typhoid and dysentery. But the admi.ssions for 
rheumadc fever [6fi] formed 6-05 of the total admissions for all diseases and non-battle 
injuries, and, during the whole war, amounted to 24,460, thus exceeding those for 
wounds, 21,292. The total killed and wounded was 27,273. The average annual 
admission rate was 44 per 1,000,. the death-rate 0-04 per 1,000, and invalided 7-75 per 
1,000. The case-mortality was 0'1%, half that of the American Civil War. If, however, 
file cases and deaths from valvular disease be included the case-mortality is 0-37%, 
which is doubtfully comparable with the American composite figure of 0-44 quoted 
above. 


Why was there more rheumatism in the high and healthy climate of South Africa 
than in the mud of the trenches of 1915? One reason seems to have been that acute 
rheumatism had already begun to decline in incidence and severity, llic heavy 
marching may have been an important factor in this war, and one often out-marched 
one’s ox-drawn rations. Describing the march to Pretoria the author of the official 
military history [4] writes [The heavily laden infantry] “averaged nearly seventeen miles 
a day over apparently endlc.ss prairies in blazing sun and bitter cold, swept now by hot 
and choking dust storms, noiv by ru.shes of icy hail, fording rivers and floundering 
through sand, with scanty food and .shelterless bivouacs, their toil had been almost 
unlightened by anything but hope. ... On the vast levels there was nothing to be 
seen but their own long ranks, no .sound to be heard but that of their own footstep.s. 
Silence attended their marches, hunger, fatigue and di.sccnifort their nightly sleeping 
places.” 

Great War 1914-19 . — That rheumatic fever was less prevalent in France in 1915 with 
all its mud dian in the magnificent climate of South Africa seems confirmed by the fact 
that after four vears of trench warfare Colonel T. Hav [6r/] wrote "acute rheumatic 
fever was not a common disease among .soldiers in France, and it is improbable, 
therefore, that much valvular disca.se of the heart originated during war service”. The 
vast majority of joint and limb pains in this war were due to trench fever and other 
non-rheumatic conditions. 


It was not found practicable to deal with the medical casualties of the later years in 
the '■■amc detail ns was done in 1915. and rheumatic fever is not included in the 
“principal recorded causes’.' of admission to hospital from the British Expeditionary Force 
in France for 1916 onwards. 


In Italy [6r/] the disease seems to have been very 
rheumatic fever being admitted, thus making only 


rare in liririsli troops, 72 cnscs of 
5'2% of fJic rliciimatic tjroiip of 
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Cardiac Folk-Lore 
By j. D. Rollestox. M.D.. FJl.C.P... F.S.A. 


InTKOI'VCTU'N 

It is senerallv agreed that a scientific snidv of Itcart disease did not begin until the 
ccTenteenth centurv. It is not surprisint:, tltefelore. that a vast amount of eartliae folk- 
lore developed and persisted for several centuries. Although the doctrine that le.yotts 
of the heart are generallv fatal has been wnuigly attributed to Mijtpoerates. it is 
undoubtedlv of great antiqiiitv. According to Hovorka and Kronfeld llu] tlieix' is 
hardly a trace in classical literature of the severe cardiac diseases^ which suhset|ueutly 
plaved such an important part in scientific medicine, and the chief cardiae alfections 
recognized before die beginning of the nineteenth century were merely palpitalion .and 
pain in the cardiac region. 

Parrot [2] remarks that this ignorance of heart disease in antiquity may seem strange 
in view of the fact that other affections of less importance were thoroughly studied m 
ancient times, and suggests that the only explanation of this omission was that the 
heart was regarded as a sacred organ which it was wrong to touch and stiitly. According 
to Moon [3] Aristode. though he did not think the heart was exactly invulnerable, said 
that it was the only one of the viscera, and indeed of any part ot tlic body, -that was 
unable to tolerate any serious affection. 

Parrot remarks that even in the time of Erasistratns and Asclepiades knowledge of 
the heart was so vague that die word xai^Ua was applied to both the heart and the 
stomach, which was doubtless due to the juxtaposition of the two viscera separtited only 
by the diaphragm. This confusion, says Parrot, seems to have lasted down to the 
present day, when a trace of it survives in the expression niri! ilc ca-iir indicating transient 
gastric disturbance. According to Pauliis Acgineta [I] “when the heart itself is primarily 
affected, the case is far beyond all medical aid, occasioning sudden death; and so also 
in the inflammation and erysipelas of it, strong distcmpcraturcs in very acute fevers, 
and hasraorrhage when it is wounded, especially in the left ventricle. Wlien the heart 
is affected sympathetically with die brain, the liver, the orifice of the stomach and from 
sorrow, fever and many other causes, it brings on the affection called syncope, being a 
sudden collapse of strength, deliqtiium aiiijni, a small pulse, coldness of the extremities 
and copious perspiration”. 

In his recent work on the history of cardiology Herrick [5] discusses the meaning of 
the term morbus cardiactis used by Celsus and other Roman writers, lay as well as 
medical, and after referring to the article by Landsherg [24] comes to the conclusion 
that several conditions were described, viz. pericarditis, cardiac failure witli irregularities, 
angina pectoris, coronary thrombosis, gall-bladder conditions, disease of the stomach 
such as ulcer, acute infections of different types and what would be called to-day cardiac 
neurosis and psychoneurosis. 

Mtiology. — According to Hovorka and Kronfeld [lb] cardiac palpitation has been 
variously attributed to viscosity of the blood, a worm gnawing the heart and a stone 
embedded in this organ. The last vieiv but one is upheld hy the Germans in Western 
Bohemia who kill the w'orm and destroy its nest by administration of frcsli scabious 
juice and watercress, followed by sub.stanccs which dissolve the stone, such as plaster 
of strong spirit and rye flour. 

Among the factors mentioned by the Physicians of Myddv'ai \6n] as beitig harmful 
to the heart are onions, peas, cummin, garlic, sorrow, anger, too much care, too much 
drinking cold water after a journey and had news. On the other hand; 
If a rnan wisheth health and long life let him carefully maintain a merry heart, let 
him neither eat, drink nor do what will harm it, for ns the wise man says — ‘A merry 
heart and all is well’.” ^ 

Phraseology. — The following popular phrases connected with the heart are. tinoled Ijy 
Korie [7n] as prevalent in Scotland: To gar the heart rise is to make sick. To gar the 
heart fall is to affect almost to tears; the heart is gey near the month means the same. 
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TABLE III.— 1917-1019 ACUTE RHEUMATISM (WHITES ONLY). 

Variations in the Incidence in the 32 Training Camps of the U.S, Army. That these variations are not 
tnaimy climatic or geographic is suggested by comparison with the attack-rates in the States in which 
the Camps were respectively situatedj bi_l on other soldiers, who were not in the Training Camps. 


Average attack-rate for enlisted men in U.S. : .312 per 1,009. 
Average attack-rate for whole U.S. Army and Europe : 0-43. 


Camp 

Hish rates 

Mean 

annual 

Camp 

attack- 

Slate in 
which camp 

Attack-rate per 1,000 
on non-camp 
■ soldiers in 

strength 

rate per 1,000 

was situated 

State 

Cody 

22,r»3C 

31-5 

New Mexico 

8-50 

Pike 

40,809 

10*4 

Arkansas 

8'82 

Doniph^ 

20,747 

38-4 

Oklahoma 

3-71 

Fimston 

Mean of all 32 camps • 

Lota rates 

50,054 

17-1 

8-4 

Kansas 

20-40 

Lee 

51,004 

5-2 

Virginia 

4-22 

Lewis 

47,207 

4*0 

Washington 

8-33 

Upton 

40,202 

4-3 

New York 

, 0-0 


Extracted from Vol. XV, Part 2, Med. Dcp. U.S. Army in World War I. 


were admitted in these four months, and 534 in the year ending July 31. This 
prevalence seems probably to have been due to something like “barrack epidemics", 
for 78% of the patients were between 18 and 25 years. The high carrier rate of S. 
pyogenes was shown by concurrent epidemics of scarlet fever and tonsillitis. The 
article demonstrates tbe military need (a need which has been particularly felt in the 
United States recendy) to prevent such epidemics of acute rheumatism, for 50% of 
the patients were invalided out of the Service (including 35% with valvular disease and 
7% with rheumatoid arthritis) while of the 50% who returned to duty, a further 
20% were later invalided. 

All statistics relating to acute rheumatism arc difficult but to try to compare "invalid- 
ing” in the various wars leads only to a morass of differing phrases and differing 
meanings of the same phrase. It is clear, however, that the rates have greatly 
diminished in the last ninety years. I cannot hazard a guess for the Crimea, in tbe 
American Civil War the ratio was 25-1 per 1,000; in South Africa 7-75; in the first 
World War I estimate the figure at 8-2 per 1,000 but I do not think that this estimate 
relates so accurately to acute rheumatism as does the South African figure; it probably 
includes other forms than' acute. It is yet too early for estimates for the Army in the 
present war. Surgeon Commander Green, however, tells me that in the one year IW 
in the Navy 0-26 per 1,000 were invalided for rheumatic fever with or witliout cardiac 
lesions, and an additional 0-08 invalided for allied cardiac conditions, making 0'36 per 
1,000 (males) strength. 

In the short time at my disposal I have tried to sliow that acute rheumatism, never 
acting a conspicuous part in military history, has always been an insidious foe especially 
to tbe recruit in training. Fortunately it appears an obsolescent disease in the Army 
as it is, as I have elsewhere shown [11], in civil life. This cheering impression of a 
rapid decline should stimulate our efforts finally to extinguish this Moloch of young 
life and health. 
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Cardiac Folk-Lore 
By J. D. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.S.A. 


Introduction 

It is eenerallv agreed that a scientific study of heart disease did not begin until the 
seventeenth century. It -is not surprising, dierefore, that a vast amount of cardiac folk- 
lore developed and persisted for several centuries. Although the doctrine that lesions 
of the heart are generally fatal has been wrongly attributed to Hippocrates, it is 
undoubtedly of great antiquity. According to Hovorka and Kronfeld [la] there is 
hardly a trace in classical literature of the severe cardiac diseases which subsequently 
played such an important part in scientific medicine, and the chief cardiac affections 
recognized before the beginning of the nineteenth century were merely palpitation and 
pain in the cardiac region. 

Parrot [2] remarks that this ignorance of heart disease in antiquity may seem strange 
in view of the fact that other affections of less importance were thoroughly studied in 
ancient times, and suggests diat the only explanation of this omission was that the 
heart was regarded as a sacred organ which it was wrong to touch and study. According 
to Moon [3] Aristotle, though he did not think the heart was exactly invulnerable, said 
that it was the only one of the viscera, and indeed of any part' of the body, that was 
unable to tolerate any serious affection. 

Parrot remarks that even in the time of Erasistratus and Asclepiades knowledge of 
the heart was so vague that the word KapUa was applied to both the heart and the 
stomach, which was doubtless due to the juxtaposition of the two viscera separated only 
by the diaphragm. This confusion, says Parrot, seems to have lasted down to the 
present day, when a trace of it survives in the expression mal de ccciir indicating transient 
gastric disturbance. According to Paulus Aegineta [4] “when the heart itself is primarily 
affected, the case is far beyond all medical aid, occasioning sudden death; and so also 
in the inflammation and erysipelas of it, strong distemperatures in very acute fevers, 
and hremorrhage when it is wounded, especially in the left ventricle. When the heart 
is affected sympathetically with the brain, the liver, tlie orifice of the stomach and from 
sorrow, fever and many other causes, it brings on the affection called syncope, being a 
sudden collapse of strength, deliqiihim aiilmi, a small pulse, coldness of the extremities 
and copious perspiration”. 

In his recent work on the history of cardiology Herrick [5] discusses the meaning of 
the term morbus cardiacus used by Celsus and other Roman writers, lay as well as 
medical, and after referring to the article by Landsberg [24] comes to the conclusion 
that several conditions were described, viz. pericarditis, cardiac failure with irregularities, 
angina pectoris, coronary thrombosis, gall-bladder conditions, disease of the stomach 
such as ulcer, acute infections of different types and what would be called to-day cardiac 
neurosis and psychoneurosis. 

/Etiology. — According to Hovorka and Kronfeld [li>] cardiac palpitation has been 
variously attributed to viscosity of the blood, a worm gnawing the heart and a stone 
embedded in this organ. The last view but one is upheld by the Germans' in Western 
Bohemia who kill the Worm and destroy its nest by administration of fresh scabious 
juice and watercress, followed by substances which dissolve the stone, such as plaster 
of strong spirit and rye flour. 

Among the factors mentioned by the Physicians of Myddvai [6ff] as being harmful 
to the heart are onions, peas, cummin, garlic, sorrow, anger, too much care, too much 
travelling, drinking cold water after a journey and bad news. On the other hand: 
If a man wisheth health and long life let him carefully maintain a merry heart, let 
him neither eat, drink nor do what will harm it, for as the wise man savs — ‘A m'errv 
heart and all is well’.” ' ^ 

P/iraseoZogy.—Thc following popular phrases connected with the heart are, quoted by 
Kone I'fl] as prevalent m Scotland: To gar the heart rise is to make sick. To gar the 
heart fall is to affect almost to tears; the heart is gey near the mouth means tlie same. 
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Great-heartit means emotional. To get round the henrt is to cause to fed faint. To 
gang wi’ the heart is to go with one'.s inclinations;. 

Treatment. — The folk-lore treatment of heart disease may be considered under general 
measures, animal cures including, coprotherapy in the form of white wine poured on 
dry fox’s dung [Ih], plant remedies, hydrotherapy, metals and patron saints. 

General measures. — These consist of a strict diet, abstinence from wine, not lying on 
the hack or on the left side in bed, and in burning a night light [lb]. 

Animal cures. — For beating and palpitation of the heart Moncrief fSt/l recommends 
■“chiefly the hone of the Heart of a Hart or Stag made in Potvder and taken with Rose 
water and Wine and the Heart of an Ox steeped in white wine and tlien distilled”. For 
weakness of tlte heart Moncrief [8bJ gives theJolIoiving advice; “Boil between two dishes 
a piece of a leg of mutton after the skin and fat is taken off, and let the patient drink 
the broth being strained at one draught.” 

“Boil a Hen, in a Vessel tvell stopt and covered in all places to the consumption of 
two parts of the water casting thereto comfortable things such as maces, amber, musk 
and then apply it to the Patient’s Nose, and give the jratient the Broth to drink” [So]. 

Plant remedies. — There are numerous plant remedies for heart complaints in folk-lore 
of which the following are those most frequently employed — anchusa officinalis, balm, 
bugloss, centaury, cinnamon, endive, fennel, galingalc, ginger, hyssop, hyoscyanius, pelli- 
tory of Spain, plantago, sage, violet and yarrow [lb]. Moncrief [Sc] describes the follow- 
ing decoction as “a sovereign Remedy for gnawing about tlie heart”: “Take Sage-Leaves, 
a pretty quantity, and as much Yarrow and temper them with Ale, then strain them, 
and y'ou shall presently have relief.” For oppression of the heart the Physicians of 
Myddvai [6b] prescribe as follows: “Take the juice of fennel and honey: boil together 
till they become hard and eat a portion of the .same the first thing in the morning before 
food, and die last thing in the evening after food. It will cure you by God’s help-" 

Hydrotherapy. — Thi.s consists in washing the left side of the chest with cold water and 
drinking a glass of cold water before going to bed [lb]. 

Metals. — According to Hovorka and Kronfcid [lb] a gold plate attached to the cardiac 
region drives away palpitations and makes the patient cheerful. 

Patron saints. — In striking contrast with the great majority of diseases, the patron 
saints invoked for the relief or cure of heart disease are very few in number, being only 
one for angina pectoris, viz. St. Quitorie [9a], and three for other cardiac diseases, viz. 
St. Doucre [9b], St. Furzy [9c] and St. Kotska [9d]. ' 

Therapeutic and prophylactic action of the heart. — Not only have numerous popular 
remedies been used in the treatment of various forms of cardiac disease, but in many 
instances the heart itself in man and animals as well as heart-shaped inanimate objects 
have been credited with prophylactic and curative properties, of which the following 
are examples: 


Dingwall [10] relates the case of “a man in Kenlochewe, who was told by a "’isc 
woman that his cattle suffering from pestilence would only be cured if he got the_ heart 
of a man who did not knotv his parents, dipped it in a bucket of water and sprinkled 
the cattle with the water. A pedlar came his way shortly afterwards. He murdered bun, 
got his heart, and cured his cattle, but the disease was transferred to his family, and 
their de.scendants, with this taint of madness, were to be recognized less than a hundred 


years ago . 

According to Democritus quoted by Pliny [I In] the chameleon’s heart attached to the 
body with black wool of the first shearing is a good preservative against attack-s of 
quartan fever. Democritus [lib] also states that a quartan fever is effectually cured by 
attaching a crocodile's heart to the body with the wool of a black sheep without a speck 
of any other colour, due care being taken that the sheep was the first lamb yeaned by 
the dam. 

Another cardiac remedy for fever, mentioned by Pliny flic], is to swallow the heart 
of a sea-diver removed from the bird without the aid of iron, it being first dried and 
then bruised and taken in warm water. The heart of a swallow with bonev is also 
recommended, as well as a viper’s heart removed from the reptile while still alive [lie]. 

Seligmann [12] relates that in Ancient Egypt one form of protection against the 
Evil Eve consisted of a drop of water and the urine of an ape combined with the heart 
of a jackal, a stalk of grass and the nose of a pig. 

It is noteworthy in this connexion that in Roman Catholic countries, and especially 
Portugal, amulets' in the form of a heart arc extensively u.ecd as a prophylactic agent 
against the Evil Eye [13], 

According to Arcana Pairfaxiana Manuscripta [14], of which the subtitle is "A manu- 
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script volume of Apothecaries’ Lore and Housewifery” nearly three centuries old, used 
and partly written by the Fairfax Family, a cure for the falling sickness (epilepsy) is 
as follows: “Take the harte of a toade and drie it and beate it to powder; then drinke 
with what drinke you will.” 

■ According to Pliny [lid] “some say that the heart of the lark should be attached to 
the patient's thigh for the cure of colic and according to others the heart should be 
swallowed fresh, quite warm in fact. There is a family of consular dignity, known as 
the Asprenates, two brothers, members of which were cured of colic, the one by eating 
a lark and wearing its heart in a golden bracelet, and the other by performing a sacrifice”. 

As regards the prophylactic action of the heart Pliny [lie] quotes the statement that 
persons who carry the hcan of a vulture about them will be safe not only from serpents 
but from wild beasts as well as robbers and will have nothing to fear from the wratli 
of kings. 

Besides its tlierapcutic action, there arc several other results of the administration of 
the heart, as is shown by the following examples among the “prodigious lies” of the 
magicians mentioned bv Pliny [H/]; “They pretend that the heart of a horned owl 
applied to the left break of a woman while 'asleep will make her disclo.se all her secret 
thoughts.” 

In this group may be placed those recorded by Bonnerjea [15]: (I) In East Prussia 
there is a belief that if the heart of an unborn child is carried on the person it is sure 
to bring about complete success in the thieving profession. (2) The Jews of Minsk 
believe that if a person eats the heart of a bear he will become a tyrant. 

Speaking of the mole, Pliny [llg] remarks that of all animals.it is the mole that the 
magicians admire most. There is no animal in the entrails of which tliey put such 
implicit faith. “So much so, indeed, that if a person swallows the heart of a mole fresh 
from the body and still palpitating, he will receive the gift of divination, they assure 
us, and a foreknowledge of further events.” 

In George Wales’ Book of Cures quoted by Mrs. Gutch [16] we read “if any one swallow 
the heart of a swallow, or a weasel, or a mole while it is still warm wit’n natural heat. 
It shall help him for remembering, understanding and foretelling’'. 

Pliny [ll/i] quotes Democritus to the effect that "if a tongue is extracted from a live 
frog, with no other part of the body adherent to it, and is then applied — the frog being 
first replaced in the water — to a woman while asleep, just at the spot where the heart 
is felt to palpitate, she w'dl be sure to give a truthful answer to any question which may 
be put to her”. 


Folk-lore Superstitions Connected with the He.vrt 

According to Pliny [lli^] “it is asserted that the heart cannot be burnt in those persons 
who die of the cardiac disease and that the same is said of those who die by poison”. 
In support of this view Pliny quotes the case of Vitelliiis who accused Piso of poisoning 
Gcrmanicus, and in support of this accusation declared that the heart of Germanicus 
could not be burnt. On the other hand the peculiar nature of the disease from which 
Germanicus sulTered was alleged in Piso’s defence. 

Although Pliny’s work contains more folk-lore than any of his contemporaries, Moule 
[17] suggests that his lack of confidence in many of the remedies he mentions is shown 
by the- frequency with which he uses the words “ut aiunt”, “ut tradunt”, “dicitur” and 
“dicuntur” in the description of various remedies. 

Another popular belief mentioned by Pliny [lliii], for which there does not appear to 
be any foundation, is that animals with a hard and rigid heart are looked upon as stupid 
and lumpish, while those in whom it is small are courageous and those with a very large 
heart are timid. 

Casting of the heart . — In Orkney and Shetland according to Black [18] and Gregor 
[19] the inhabitants firmly believe that if any person is emaciated bv sickness or other 
accidental causes the heart is worn away. The method of determining this is known as 
Casting of the Heart and carried out by melting a piece of lead and throwing it into 
cold water. According to the shape it takes, so they form their judgment. If it takes 
the shape of a heart, the person is not altogether gone and will recover. 

The heart and insanity . — In Highland therapy as Mrs. Moodie [20] has shown, there 
was a belief that insanity was caused by a person’s heart getting displaced, owing to a 
sudden shock. It was imagined that a similar sudden shock would replace it in its 
tormer position, and that thus the natural balance would be restored. Consequentlv a 
sudden shock was one of the old specifics for insanitv. 
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Great-hearlit means emotional. To get round the heart is to cause to feci faint. To 
gang wi’ the heart is to go with one’s inclinations. 


Treatment. — The folk-lore treatment of heart disease may be considered under general 
measures, animal cures including, coprotherapy in die form of white wine poured on 
dry fox’s dung [lb], plant remedies, hydrotherapy, metals and patron saints. 

General measure.';. — These consist of a strict diet, abstinence from wine, not lying on 
the back or on the left side in bed, and in burning a night light [lb]. 

Animal cures. — For beating and palpitation of the heart Moncrief [8«J recommends 
■“chiefly the bone of the Heart of a Hart or Stag made in Powder and taken with Rose 
water and Wine and the Heart of an Ox steeped in white w'ine and then distilled”. For 
weakness of the heart Moncrief [8b] gives theTollowing advice: “Boil between two dishes 
a piece of a leg of mutton after the skin and fat is taken off, and let the patient drink 
the broth being strained at one draught.” 

“Boil a Hen, in a Vessel well stopt and covered in all places to the consumption of 
two parts of the water casting thereto comfortable things such as maces, amber, musk 
and then apply it to the Patient’s Nose, and give the patient the Broth to drink” [8a]. 

Plant remedies.— There arc numerous plant remedies for heart complaints in folk-lore 
of which the following are those most frequendy employed — anchusa officinalis, balm, 
bugloss, centaury, cinnamon, endive, fennel, galingale, ginger, hyssop, hyoscyamus, pelli- 
tory of Spain, plantago, sage, violet and yarrow [lb]. Moncrief [8c] describes the follow- 
ing decoction as “a sovereign Remedy for gnawing about the heart”: “Take Sage-Leaves, 
a pretty quantity, and as much Yarrow and temper them with Ale, then strain them, 
and you shall presently have relief.” For oppression of the heart the Physicians of 
Myddvai [6b] prescribe as follotvs: “Take the juice of fennel and honey; boil together 
till they become hard and eat a portion of the same the first thing in the morning before 
food, and die last thing in the evening after food. It will cure you by God’s help. . 

Hydrotherapy. — This consists in wa.shing the left side of the chest with cold water and 
drinking a glass of cold water before going to bed [lb]. 

Metals. — According to Hovorka and Kronfeld [lb] a gold plate attached to the cardiac 
region drives away palpitations and makes the patient cheerful. 


Patron saints. — In striking contrast with the great majority of diseases, the patron 
saints invoked for the relief or cure of heart disease are very few in number, being only 
one for angina pectoris, viz. St. Quitorie [9a], and three for other cardiac diseases, viz. 
St. Doucre [9b], St. Furzy [9c] and St. Kotska [9d}. ' 

Therapeutic and prophylactic action of the heart. — Not onlv have numerous popular 
remedies been used in the treatment of various forms of cardiac disease, but in many 
instances the heart itself in man and animals as well as heart-shaped inanimate objects 
have been credited with prophylactic and curative properties, of which the following 
are examples: 

Dingwall [10] relates the case of “a man in Kenlochewe, who was told by a wise 
woman that his cattle suffering from pestilence ivould only be cured if he got the hear 
of a man who did not know his parents, dipped it in a bucket of water and sprinKle 
the cattle with the water. A pedlar came his way shortly aftenvards. He murdered hint, 
got his heart, and cured his cattle, but the disease was transferred to his family, an 
their descendants, with this taint of madness, were to be recognized less than a bun rc 


years ago . 

According to Democritus quoted by Pliny [Ha] the chameleon’s heart attached to t^e 
bod}'" with black wool of the first shearing is a good preservative against attacks 
quartan fever, Democritus [lib] also states that a quartan fever is effectually curea y 
attaching a crocodile’s heart to the body' tvith the wool of a black sheep without a 
of any other colour, due care being taken dial the .sheep was the first lamb yeanc i) 

the dam. ' u 1 rt 

Another cardiac remedy for fever, mentioned by Pliny [He], is to swallow the lea 
of a sea-diver removed from the bird without the aid of iron, it being first dried a 
then bruised and taken in warm water. Tlie heart of a swallow w-ith 
recommended, as well as a viper’s heart removed from the reptile while still aliyc I J- 
Seligmann [12] relates that in Ancient Egypt one form of protection * j 

Evil Eye consisted of a drop of water and the urine of an ape combined with t c 
of a jackal, a stalk of grass and the nose of a pig. . , 

It is noteworthy in this connexion that in Roman Catholic countries, anci c p 
Portugal, amulets in the form of a heart are extensively used as a prophyiact 'h 
against die Evil Eye [13], . , 

According to Arcana Fairfa.riana Maniiscripta [H], of which the subtitle is 
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Non-Specific Intestinal Granuloma 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By Eric A. Crook, M.Ch. 

For many years it has been recognized that certain tumour-like formations occur in 
both large and small intestines which do not conform to any known specific pathology. 
This group of lesions, showing massive new formations of tissue, was originally put in a 
separate category from neoplastic conditions and contained in its number lesions which 
have subsequently, in their turn, been split off from the main mass on the discovery' 
of their specific pathology. A group of undetermined pathology still exists, possibly 
not all similar in aetiology, for which the term “non-specific intestinal granuloma” appears 
the best to adopt, as the more generally accepted term “infective granuloma” implies 
an infective nature of which we have at present no proof. 

Before the year 1907 there are occasional references in the literature to tumour forma- 
tions in the bowel that did not present the features of new growth, but it was in this 
year that Lord Moynihan described the condition giving details of six cases in 
a paper entitled “The Mimicry' of Malignant Disease of the Large Intestine”. Two of 
these cases involved the rectum, with thickened walls, causing stenosis tmd ulceration 
of the mucosa. Two involved the sigmoid colon with tumour formation and “false 
diverticula”. Two affected the transverse colon, forming a hard smooth tumour mass 
which disappeared after a short-circuiting operation. 

In 1909 Braun gave a report on these non-malignant tumours, and in the same year 
le Dentu described similar cases under tbe heading of “False Cancers and Inflammatory 
Tumours of the Abdomen”. He subdivided these into groups: (i) interstitial colitis, 
circumscribed in character and associated with hypertrophy, resulting in a certain amount 
of stenosis; (ii) simple pericolitis with adhesions; (iii) diffuse pericolitis witlr the formation 
of an elongated mass; (iv) exuberant pericolitis, in which form the intestines and extra- 
peritoneal connective tissue and glands are all matted together. 

Isolated cases of tumour formation associated with diverticula of bowel were recorded- 
at this time, and the condition of diverticulitis came to be recognized, with its established 
•pathology, thus detaching itself from the main group of non-specific granulomata. The 
earliest comprehensive account of diverticulitis is given by blaxwell Telling in 1916, 
J^x. — P roct. 1 
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Displacement of heart and sudden death. — Another effect of. cardiac displacement also 
supposed to occur in the Highlands, according to Rorie [76], was sudden deatli, especially 
in jjregnancy or severe scalding in a child. In the case of the motlier sudden death was 
attributed to “the bairn pinin’ up its hand and grippin’ its mother’s heart”. 

In the mining folk of Fife, according to Rorie [7c], hiccough is supposed to be caused 
by “a nerve in the heart” and at every hiccough “a drop of blude leaves the heart”. 

According to Elworthy [21] the County Museum at Taunton contains several hearts 
studded with pins, said to be those of pigs and found long ago in old houses. Besides 
being protective the hearts were supposed to possess evil properties and to have a malig- 
nant effect on the person in whose house they were found. It was believed that the 
hated person’s heart would suffer from the pricking inflicted upon the pig’s heart and 
that as the latter dried tip so would the heart and life of the victim against whom tlie 
act w'as directed. 

In his Vulgar Errors (IV, 4) Sir Thomas Browne shows that there is no anatomical 
foundation for the belief that there is a small vein, nerve or artery running from the 
left finger to the heart. Reference may be made here to the celebrated “Voltaire’s 
Nerve” which is an imaginary nerve running from the brain to the organs of generation 
via the eyes, lips and heart. As 1 have suggested elsewhere [22] this conception was 
not a mere jeii d’esprit in view of the fact that the role of the nerves in the economy 
was still in the realm of nehulous hypotheses in Voltaire’s day, and it was not until the 
time of Charles Bell in 1811 and Magendic in 1812 that the functions of the nerves 
were well understood. 

Ealing the heart. — MacCulloch [23] remarks that as the heart is regarded as the seat 
of life, soul, wisdom and similar virtues, savages devour the hearts of their enemies 
so that these qualities may pass into them. This practice is sometimes combined with 
the eating of other parts of the body, especially the liver, which was credited with 
similar qualities. Some animals, particularly the lion, bear, wolf and certain birds such 
as hawks or crows, arc also treated in the same way for the purpose of transmitting 
strength, courage, cunning, wisdom, &c. 
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re of these fistube. He gave no explanation of the atiology of the process, tvhich did 
fall into anv of the recognized granidomatous or accepted inflammatory groups. No 
■ ercle bacilli were found, and the Wassermann reaction was negative. There rvere no 
lificant agglutination titrcs against the various strains of dysentery organisms, and 
i’s intradermal test was negative. Tlie disease ran a relatively benign course, and 
: r. the sufferers who survived operation were restored to good health. He based 
observations on a stiidv of 14 case.s. In his description of the tissue changes, 
1. descrihes the ' mucosa as presenting a cobblestone appearance, replacing the 
rmal intestinal folds. A series of small linear ulcerations is found in a groove on 
mesenteric side of the bowel, which may be remnants of the original ulcerative lesions 
rl' It led to the bullous change in the mucosa, or possibly mechanical erosions due to the 
mation of a Darvistnisse produced by shortening of the fibrotic mesentery. The 
tmucosa and, to a less extent, the muscular layers of the bowel are the seat of marked 
T lammatory hvperplastic and exudative changes and the wall of the bowel becomes 
'■ rrmously thickened, and presents the appearance of a hosepipe at operation. In later 
ges the exudative reaction is replaced bv a fibrostenotic process, the mucosa appears 
: ophic with occasional islands of polypoid overgrowth. The serous coat loses its gloss 
i; d may have luhercle-like structures on its surface. The mesentery is greatly thickened 
d fibrotic, and the glands are enlarged. There is a tendency to slow perforation with 
mlting adhesions and fistulte, especially to the sigmoid and ascending colon. Walled- 
■; ' abscesses form which are often thought to be appendicular in origin, and if they are 

lened they lead to fecal fistula:. Microscopically, there are no specific features but 
tying degree of acute, subacute and chronic inflammation, in which giant cells of the 
' reign-body type mav be seen. 

' Borker and Lee put forward the view that the tissue changes were jtroduced by a 
conSary involvement of the blood supply, due to lymphangitis, which lead to a slow 
:vitalization of the bowel wall, and recently Reichert and Mathes (1936), struck by a 
- larked oedema and fibrosis of the intestinal wall and lymphatic engorgement present in 
:sected specimens, attempted to reproduce the disease experimentally. They blocked 
le mesenteric and subserous lymphatics of dogs by injection and gave intravenous 
ijections of B. coli. In this way they produced a chronic lymphoedema of the ileum 
nd appearances somewhat resembling Crohn’s disease. 

Following Crohn’s original article, a large number of cases conforming to his description 
ere published in the journals. A case described by Colp (1934) is of irtterest. The 
■Btient, a medical student, was operated on for appendicular colic, and at the time of 
ae operation, appearances of Crohn’s disease were noted involving the terminal ileum and 
■ecum. The appendix and glands were removed and reported by the pathologist to be 
•ormal. He derived no benefit from the operation, and returned to hospital in eight weeks 
.hen a mass could be felt in the right iliac fossa. This case supports the view that the 
liscase dees not only elect and affect the ileum, but may attack the caecum and other areas 
•f the colon. The ileoca;cal valve does not arbitrarily limit the downward progress of the 
lisease affecting the ileum, any more than it limits the’ upward progress of tdeerative 
colitis. In the many cases recorded there is great variation in the condition present. 

A case of massive intestinal ha:morrhage in Crohn’s disease is recorded by Fallis (1941). 
In 1939 Crohn accepted the possibility of the condition involving the crecum as well 
as the terminal ileum, and of occurring in isolated segments of the colon. He did not 
consider trauma played a part, and did not incriminate the appendix. He referred to 
the association of perianal and rectal fistulte, which he considers occur as a result of 
infection in the rectal crypts of Morgagni by contaminated fecal material. He mentioned 
fistuia-in-ano as occasionally being the presenting symptom in regional ileitis, before the 
abdominal lesions could be detected, and he quotes the instance of a house surgeon 
examining a patient admitted to hospital lor operation on fistula-in-ano, and finding a 
mass which suggested and subsequently proved to be Crohn’s disease, previouslv 
unsuspected. In the treatment he found that a simple short-circuit operation gave a 
^0% recovery, so he favoured resection of the affected tissue, carrv’ing this out in one 
stage, if possible. Resection, however, was sometimes followed bv recurrence. 

Hadfield (1939) gave an account of the histology of Crohn’s disease, considering it to 
be a lymphadenoici hyperplasia with the formation of non-caseating giant-cell systems in 
the submucosa. He finds the lesion also present in the lymph glands. Ulceration and 
fistufe he considers to be secondary to the lesion in the submucosa, and the obstructive 
lymphcedema which it produces. Ulceration often obscures and sometimes obliterates the 
primary lesion in the suhmucosa, and when this happens he finds that the lesion is not 
uncommonly present in some or all of the regional lymphatic glands. ' 
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nnd even at this time he comments on the fact tliat the condition had not vet reached 
the ordinary students’ textbooks of Surgery. 

After this, little reference to “granuloma” is found in 'the literature till 1923, nhen 
Moschcowitz and Wilensky published an article, “Non-specific Granulomata k the 
Intestine”, describing four cases, three of these in the ca;cum and ascending colon, and 
one at the splenic flexure. In two cases the appendix had been remoted previouslv in a 
■state of acute inflammation, and in the third the appendix showing signs of chronic 
inflammation was found in the mas;;. In all three specimens there was a firm tense 
uncircurascribcd tumour, involving all the coats of the intestine, and causing constriction 
of the lumen. In three cases there were superficial ulcerations of the muco.sa. In one 
specimen the main bulk of the tumour projected into the mesentery. In another specimen 
a granuloma of the small intestine had developed a year later, after re.scction of the 
ascending colon. 


Microscopically these cases gave almost identical findings, viz. interstitial infiltration 
of all the coats of the intestine, with round cells and plasma cells, and there was wide 
variation of a fibroblastic formation from a comparatively richly cellular tissue to a firm 
tense fibrous scar. There tvas new blood-vessel formation. Giant cells were jtresent, 
especially in the specimen from the small intestine. No tubercle bacilli were found and 
no caseation. M^assermann leaction was negative. 

In 1925 Frei proved the specific infective nature of certain granulomata in the rectum 
by his intradermal test. His antigen consisted of the filtrable virus obtained from a bubo 
in a known case of lymphogranuloma inguinale. Another granuloma of specific pathology 
was thus established, and became detached from the main non-specific group. 


In 1931 Mock gtivc a full description of tliis condition, which he ctdls “Infective 
Granuloma”. He considered these tumour-like masses to be influenced to .t certain extent 
by a low-grade non-specific infection, and characterized by a piling up of granulation 
tissue showing varying sttiges of necrosis, fibroblastic changes and the true scar tissue, 
or reparatiVc tissue growth. These ma.sses, usually not well circumscribed, often reach 
the size of an orange, , a grape-fruit, or occasionally a child’s head. They arc not specific 
granulomata. He considered the underlying cause to be some local interference with the 
blood supply, followed by a small area of necrosis, followed in its turn by a reparative 
tissue reaction. Low-grade organisms may be present at the start causing this interference 
with the blood supply and resulting tissue changes, or the inflammatory mass may arise 
first and be attacked subsequently by pyogenic organisms. He grouped the causes under 
three headings: (1) Conditions existing within the gastro-intcstinal tract itself, or its 
mesentery, considering the hypertrophic mn.ss that may develop at the site of a gastric 
ulcer as comparable; (2) extraperitoneal infections which gradually spread to and involve 
the gastro-intcstinal tract, such as retroperitoneal adenitis, causing a necrotic mass; and 
(3) trauma, which may be produced by external injury, alTccting the mesentery or 
intestine; partial volvulus or constriction in a hernial sac, foreign bodies or ligatures 
that cause interference with blood supply. TIte symptoms he grouped in three headings: 
(I) Those attributable to the inflammatory process; (2) those due to obstruction, and (3) 
those that are constitutional. In the treatment he advocated excision of the affected 
tissues, but he recognized the fact that in many cases the mass disappears after a short- 
circuiting operation. He stresses the importance of taking a portion of tissue for micro- 
scopic section, if the whole lesion is not to be excised. 

In the following year, 1932, Crohn published his description of regional ileitis, which 
he considered a clinical and pathological entity that could be split off from the general 
mass of non-specific granulomata. He describes a disease of the terminal ileum affecting 
mainly young adults, characterized by a subacute or chronic necrotizing and cicatrizing 
inflammation The ulceration of the mucosa is accompanied by a di.sproportionatc con- 
nective tissue reaction of the remaining w'alls of the intestine, a process which frequently 
leads to stenosis of the lumen of the intestine. as.sociatcd ivith the formation of multiple 
fistula:. The clinical features cf tlic cUscase he considcicd to resemble most closely those 
of ulcerative colitis, fever, diarrho--a and emaciation, leading cvcntuallv to an obstruction 
of the intestine, the constant presence of a mass in the right iliac fossa usually requiring 
surgical intervention. 


In this original description be stated the condition w.as limited to the terminal ileiini, 
the process beginning at, and involving in its maximal intensity, the ileoOTcal valve, 
tapering off gradually as it ascends the ilciim for S to 10 m. The familiar fistula; lea 


uipcring oil gradu..... . . • , 

usually to segmtents of the colon forming small tracks, communicating w ith the 
of the large intestine. Occasionally the abdominal wail anteriorly is the site of 
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r F wnmnn- noed 23 Her svmptoms were pain in the right side and dian'hcea, and 
a ?n™nr !n the rfght iiiaffossa^ws found examination. At operation the terminal 
ileiZandTts mesentery were found to be thickened. Resection was earned out, and the 
*is 5 iip showed naked-eve and microscopic appearances of Crohn s disease. 

' The interest in this 'case lies in pain and diarrhoea being the initial symptoms and a 
tumour being present. 


F D woman aged 44. .She stated she had been admitted to hospital in 1927, with pain 
in the right side of the abdomen and vomiting. The diagnosis of appendix a]>sce« was 
made and the late Mr. Russell Howard operated and according to reports found a matted 
mass in the right iliac fossa consisting of oedematous emeum and ileum. The appendix 
was not seen. The wound healed by first intention. She was admitted to hospital five 
months later and an abdominal abscess was drained. Two years later, 1929, cholecystec- 
tomy was performed for gall-stones, and the appendix was removed. Following tins 
operation the patient savs she kept fairly well, except for occasional pains m the 
stomach, until 1936, when she noticed a gradually increasing frequency of micturition 
and attacks of diarrhoea. After eating tomatoes she noticed the soft pips m her urine. 
She was admitted to a nursing home and a tender hard mass was felt in the right iliac 
fossa A catheter specimen of urine contained intestinal material and a barium meal 
showed ileocolic and ileo-vesical fistula. At the operation a large thickened loop of ileum 
was found lying on the bladder, with a communication between the ileum and the 
bladder, in an area acutelv inflamed. The ileum terminated in a mass of adherent tissues 
containing caecum and ileiim in the right iliac fossa. The appearances were those of the 
then recognized Crohn's disease. The ileum was detached from the bladder, openings in 
ileum and bladder were closed, and omentum was sutured between the two viscera. The 
patient made a good recovery, got strong again and felt well after this operation, for a 
year. Periods of ill-heaith then returned with abdominal pain and frequency of micturi- 
tion, ivitb fibres in the urine. 


I saw her first in February 1044, when she complained of increased frequency of 
micturition, and colicky abdominal pains. She was a thin, pale woman, the abdomen 
was distended and peristaltic waves were clearly visible. There was tenderness in the 
right iliac fossa but no mass could be felt. The urine contained pus cells, meat fibres 
and vegetable cells. It was clear that a communication existed between the ileum and 
the bladder, and that partial obstruction of the intestine was taking place. At the 
operation, I found a scarred mass in the right side of the pelvis binding down lower 
ileum to bladder. The ileum was dilated and numerous inflammatory patches were 
present in its wall. I joined ileum to ascending colon and did not disturb the mass. She 
made a satisfactory recovery. The urine cleared up before she left the nursing home, 
and there was no further abdominal discomfort. She has subsequently steadilv gained 
weight and had no recurrence of sj'mptoms. 

The interest in this case lies in the recurrence of tne jleo-vesical fistula after the careful 
and thorough closure, which suggests that the pathological process at work in Crohn's 
disease is an infective one. 


Comment . — If any inference can be drawn from such n short series of personal cases 
it is perhaps the ver\’ varied clinical picture that these intestinal granulomata do present, 
in two of my cases severe hemorrhage was the chief symptom, in two uf them fistula, 
and in one abdominal pain, and the presence of a tnnioiir. 

There is no clear pointer to the etiology but an infective origin is suggested bv the 
fact that the active* pathological process continued after operative treatment, which prob- 
ably did not completely remove the lesion. 
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Sir Phihp Manson-Bahr: Crohn’s disease; Chronic cicatrizing enteritis: Regional ileitis. 

It IS nece.ssary to study the characteristics and implications of this disease of the small 
intestine, for there are reasons to believe that it may on occasions extend to the colon 


^The credit for the first description of regional ileitis is usual 
cinzburg and Oppenheimer in 1932, though it is now pointed 
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Summary 

It is clear to us now that non-specific intestinal granuloma, when fust recognized, 
constituted a .mass of conditions of undetermined pathology. In the course of time lesions 
of fletermincd pathology were split off the mass, such as diverticulitis and lympho- 
granuloma. We are left with a condition aifccting mainly the ileum, and less frequently 
the colon, and the problem of its aetiology has not yet been completely solved. 

The histological appearances and the liability to recur after operation appear to point 
to an infection, the true nature of which is at present unknown. In two of the cases in 
this short serie.s that I am about to describe, this view appears to be supported. 


CASES 

This short series of cases that I have had — 5 only' in the ptist five years — arc of interest 
in showing the different clinical pictures that the condition may present. 


D. T. D., aged 49. I was first called to see him in November X937 for a sudden severe 
rectal haemorrhage, so severe as to endanger life. He subsequently regained his normal 
health, but some months later, another, but small haemorrhage, took place. Sigmoidoscopy 
showed darkish blood coming from above the reach of the instrument. Barium enem.! 
X-ray was interpreted as showing colitis and an ulcer in the iliac colon. Laparotomy 
was advised, tout after a further opinion, medical treatment was adopted~a penoo ot 
rest in bed and a non-roughage diet. His general health was fairly good till 1940 , when 
he had an attack of acute pain in the left iliac fossa. Examination revealed a tenaer 
mass that was thought to be a diverticulitis, or possibly colon carcinoma with peritoneal 
involvement. At operation in June 1940, the mass was found to be thickened descenamg 
colon. It was resected and an end-to-end anastomosis carried out. and a safety vmve 
csecostomy established. The pathologist’s report on the tissue was Crohn’s disease, ine 
wound did not heal toy first intention, and a purulent discharge persisted. 

In 1942 a transverse colostomy was established, and the original wound then healed. 
The interest in this case was the haemorrhage as the initial symptom. Pain and- tumour 
were later manifestations. The persistent suppuration after the resection seems to suggest 
that the condition was infective and was not completely removed at operation. 


S. D„ man aged 49. He was admitted to hospital in March 1940 with symptoms suggesting 
a grumbling appendix, that had become more acute recently. There was a tender swell- 
ing in the right iliac fossa. At operation an abscess was found and an inflammatory mnss 
involving the appendix. The appendix was removed, and the wound drained, 
pathologist reported that he found no abnormality in the section of the appendix, ine 
pus showed no tubercle bacilli and the culture yielded growth of micrococci only, 
wound healed slowly but soundly. Thirteen months later he was readmitted to hospital, 
with pain in the right iliac fossa and a tumour, the size of an orange. An abscess was 
found and drained. The wound was slow in healing. Three months later the wound 
broke down, and a sinus formed. No specific organisms were found in the discharge. A 
laparotomy was performed and thickening of the terminal ileum found. Resection oj 
the terminal ileum, csecum and ascending colon was carried out. 'The wound healed 
well. Examination of the portion of terminal ileum removed showed the typical appear- 
ances of Crohn’s disease, and this was confirmed by microscopic section. 

The interest in this case lies in the mistake in the diagnosis in the first place, the 
recurrence of the suppuration suggesting that the early symptoms were wrongly attributed 
to the appendix. The initial symptoms were pain in the right side and the presence ot 
a tumour. 


M. L. M., woman aged 25. Her appendix had been removed some years previously. 
One year before admission she had passed a considerable amount of dark blood from 
the bowel on one occasion. On admission to hospital, an ill-defined mass was felt in the 
right iliac fossa. At operation an abscess was found beneath the abdom'nal wall, and 
in the centre of it was a piece of silkworm-gut. Some thickening of the ileum was noted, 
and a small portion taken for microscopic section. Cultures of the uus gave B co!i and 
no tubercle bacilli or streptococci or Strevtothrix actinomyces, 'The' microscopic appear- 
ances of the tissue were suggestive of Crohn's disease. The wound healed and the 
patient made a good recovery. She wem home and kept well for six months when a 
severe rectal hsmorrhage occurred and she was readmitted to hospital. Her h-emoslobin 
bad dropped to 22%. This was restored to normal limits bv giving her blond but 
another haemorrhage took place during her recovery. ’ 


A diagnos's of regional ileitis was made and 
ileum was found to be thickened and a resection was cameo — ^ unnonr-tnri'-! oi 
the tissue and the microscopic section confirmed the diagnosis of Crohn's 
foreign body, the portion of silkworm-gut. had apparently been in the tissues sinro the 
previous operation five years before and. though probably responsible for ‘he Thwss 
that surrounded it, could not be considered the cause of the granulomatous conrliiion nf 
the bowel, in the light of the histological findings. 


■med. The terminal 
The apnoarances of 


The interest m this case lies in there having been a previou.s appendiccctomv in the 
discovery of a foreign body in the abscess, and the bleeding being the initial .syfn'pjom 
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Blackburn et a!. (1939) thought that the giant cell systems uere, indistinguishable from 
those of tuberculosis. Cutler (1939. N.Y. St. /. Med., 39 (i), 328) tested out his cases with 
Johnin, a bv-product of the growth of the pseudo-tubercle bacillus of cicatrizing enteritis 
of cattle, but his results were negative. 

(2) Lymphogranuloma inguinale.— The general form of the lesions in the large bowel, 
when these are encountered, bears a resemblance to the intestinal phenomena of 
lymphogranuloma as noted bv Stafford (1938, Johns Hopk. Hosp. Bull., 6 z, o99) and b) 
James (1938, Brit. J. Surg. 25 , 511) who recorded a case in which die colon alone was 
involved. Likelv and Lisa (1939, rimer. /. Digest. Dis., 6 , 113) found at autopsy multiple 
eranulomata of 'the ileum and colon together with the genito-ano-rectal syndrome in a 
ne<'ress. The resemblance in this case extended to the histological appearances which in 
lymphogranuloma inguinale also consist of a lymphatic hyperplasia. However, Stafford 
(1938) tested out three of his regional ileitis cases with Frei antigen ivith negative results. 
Mv aim here is to point out that that form of non-specific granuloma of the colon whit* 
is 'treated at some length in American literature is probably identical uith Crohn’s 
disease. The term “granuloma” is applied to tumour-like indammations of the colon 
not due to any demonstrable organism. There is described pericolic inflammation of 
low-grade type,' which, whilst not causing any marked reaction in the inte,stine itself, yet 
brings about a hyperplastic reaction in the adjacent omentum until the thickening involves 
die wall in a tumour-like formation. The adjacent lymphatic glands become implicated. 
There may be, as in the ileum, mucosal ulcers. 

Many of these granulomatous tumours occur in the region of the csecum and may 
closely mimic a malignant tumour. Microscopically this granuloma resembles a mass 
of granulomatous tissue and consists of the same cellular elements, including Langhans’ 
giant cells containing crystalline bodies (Rankin, F. W., Bargen, J. A., and Buie, L. A,, 
1933, “The Colon, Rectinn and Anus”, p. 207, Philadelphia and London). 

(3) Phlegmonous enteritis, originally described by Rokitansky (18-12), has the same 
pathology as that of Crohn's disease as pointed out by Clark and Wright (1937). Its 
tesemblance to phlegmonous gastritis has already been commented upon. 

(4) Dysentery. — Felsen (1936) claimed from a correlated study of 553 cases tliat both 
acute and chronic ileitis might result and that this pointed to a common aetiology. He 
claimed to have obtained positive cultures of B. dysenterite, Flexner and Sonne, during 
the acute stages and positive agglutination tests in the chronic. There has been no 
confirmation from ocher sources. 


(5) Sarcoidosis of Boeck. — Williams and Nickerson first suggested that chronic ileitis 
might be related to sarcoidosis. With this object in vieev they emulsified a skin lesion 
from a proven case of sarcoidosis which gave positive intradermal reactions in two other 
cases of sarcoidosis and also in two of regional ileitis. 


Sarcoidosis is identical with benign lymphogranulomatosus first described bv Schaumann 
in 1914 (Hadfield, G., and Garrod, L. P., 1942, “Recent Advances in Pathology”, p. 46, 
London). The histological picture (as in Crohn's disease) consists of large pale- 
staining cells of the endothelial type arranged in follicles resembling miliary 
tubercles as in some of them there is a centrally or laterally placed giant cell of the 
Langhans’ type. I would like to suggest for future investiga’tion that the virus whidt 
produces these lesions might be related to that of lymphogranuloma inguinale (which also 
gives rise to a similar cell picture). The difficulty surely consists in isolating this virus 
from intestinal and contaminated lesions. Ravant, Levaditi, Lambling, and Cachcra 
(1932, Bull. Acad. Med., Paris, 107 , 3, 97) overcame this successfully in the case of 
lymphogranuloma inguinale by inserting a portion of the rectal stricture under the skin 
of guinea-pigs, subsequently dissecting out the enlarged lymphatic glands which contained 
the virus in a pure state, making an emulsion of them, and injecting this intracerebrallv 
into white mice and monkeys, thus producing the typical encephalitis. In this manner 
the virus was isolated and transmitted in a pure state. 


( 6 ) Lymphatic obstruction. — ^Reichen and Mathes (1936), by injecting various sclerosing 
agents into the mesenteries and subserosal lymphatic channels and at the same time 
introducing bacteria intravenously, were able to produce oedema and extensive infiltration 
nl the bowel wall. They concluded that regional ileitis was none other than a low-erade 
lymphatic infecticn, but Barrington-Ward and Norrish (1938, Brit. J. Surg., 25 ,° 530 ) 
suggested that disease of the mesenteric glands might be primarv and that’ the ileitis 
might be due to the lymphatic block. ecu. 


(/) Infection through the mucosa . — Although attempts have been made to identif 
orgamsms by aerobic and anaerobic cultures there are few reports of successful result 
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account was gicen at flic beginning of the last ccntuiy by Combe and. Saunders Ijcfmt 
the Royal College of Physicians, London, under the title of; “A singular case of stricture 
and thickening of the ileum." 

Since 1932 a great literature has been built '.iip around this disease. Approximately 
160 papers dealing with this condition are listed in the Cuwtihilive Index during the ye.ars 
1939-1943. ^ Shapiro, reviewing the literature in Augu.st 1939, tabulated .'19 casc.s of 
regional ileitis in whom operative measures had been carried out (Amer. J. mcd. Sci, 
198, 269). - ■ ' 

Regional ileitis usually and mainly affects the terminal portions of the ileum; it some- 
times also extends to the jejunum and ' ileocatcal region. There is some evidence that 
circumscribed granulomata (so far known as non-specific granuloma) in the colon are 
of the same nature, as will be detailed later. 

The regional lymphatic glands are enlarged and there is also thickening of the 
mesentery. Up to 1934 almost all recorded cases were to be found in the Atneric.in 
literature, but since then there have been numerous references in English medical journals. 
The disease is more common in males and in Crohn’s original series there were more 
than twice as many males as females. Originally described as affecting chiefly young 
adolescents, cases have been reported involving all ages. 

The best and most recent account of the pathology is by A. Lyall (1945, Glasgoiv mcd. 
I; 25, 1). 

Pathology . — Two or more areas of the bowel may be rarely involved. Tlic lengths of 
uninvolved bowel separating these areas arc often called “skip areas’’. Blackburn anil 
his co-workers (1939, Bart’s Hasp. Rep., 72, 181) speak^of a “specific response’’ which they 
observed in 13 out of 20 cases. They noted marked hyperplasia of the lymphadenoid tissue 
in the submucosa producing cellular masses measuring 3 mm. in diameter; in some ol these 
follicles the so-called “specific response” was seen and the germinal centres were replaced 
by proliferating endothelial cells. A basic problem which arises in the study of the patho- 
logy is whether this condition is chronic like tuberculosis or whether the early stages 
correspond to those of phlegmonous gastritis to which it bears some resemblance. As will 
be readily realized emphasis is laid on the histology as suggesting the identity of these 
various lesions. 

The pathology can be divided into various stages: 

(«) Stage of acute suppuration . — The affected length of the bowel is dark red in colour, 
greatly thickened and there are usually yellow shreds of fibrin adherent to the inner 
mucosa. The near-by glands arc enlarged and red in colour. There is free, .sonieiinies 
turbid, fluid in the peritoneal cavity. Miliary abscesses sometimes found in the siu)- 
mucosa resemble those seen in full-blown phlegmonous gastritis. 

(b) Chronic stage . — Descriptions of this stage are commonly found in tlje literature. 
The naked-eye appearance of the affected bowel is typical and corresponds to Dalzicl s 
simile of “an eel in a state of rigor mortis” or more commonly referred to as the “liosc- 
pipe appearance”. The serous surface of the bowel has a greyish-piilk colour with white 
thickened patches representing organized fibrin. The terminal portions of the aflccten 
loop are often affixed to the pelvic brim by recent adhesions. 

(c) The fibro-stenolic stage . — In this the cellular structure has been largely replaced 
by fibroblasts which have laid down collagen fibres and these have produced marked 
narrowing of the area. It is this stenosis which gives rise to the radiographic "string 
sign of Kantor”. As this constriction advances the blood and lymphatic 'supplies of the 
bowel become interfered with and widc.sprcnd ulceration of the mucosa lakes place, 

(d) Fistula formation . — As originally pointed out by Crohn dierc is a marked tendency 
to the formation of fistula and this may precede even the initial -syniptoni.s. Tiie.se 
fistute sometimes travel a long distance before reaching the .surface. It has been siigge.stcd 
that they may be of chemical origin due to the action of the intc.stinal juices or possibly 
to the virus of lymphogranuloma inguinale. 

Autiology. — (1) Tuberculosis . — The chronic st.agcs of Crohn’s tiisense have certain 
resemblances to tuberciilo.sis of the hyperplastic type, but no subsernns tiibcrelcs Iiave 
ever been demonstrated. That the disease is progressive like that of tuberculosis is seen 
by the fact that in some cases in which re.section of the ilcoc.-eca! portion h.is been 
performed the disease has tubsequently reappeared in the ileum. Every effort made 
by different investigators to demonstrate niherde iwciili, mainly by injection of materia! 
into guinea-pigs, has signally failed. 
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Blackburn el al (1939) thought that the giant cell systems were, indistinguishable from 
those of tuberculosis. Cutler (1939, N.Y. St. ]. Med., 39 (i), 328) tested out his eases with 
Johnin, a by-product of the growth of the pseudo-tubercle bacillus of cicatrizing enteritis 
of cattle, but his results were negative. 

(2) Lyinphogramdoma iiigiiiiin/c.— The general form of the lesions in the large bowel, 
when these are encountered, bears a resemblance to the intestinal phenomena of 
lymphogranuloma as noted bv Stafford (1938, Joints Hopk. Hosp. Bttll., 62 , 399) and by 
fames (1938, Brit. J. Siirg. as, 511) who recorded a case in which the colon alone was 
involved. Likelv and Lisa (1939, /liner. /. Digest. Dis., 6 ,. 113) found at autopsy multiple 
eranulomata of ‘the ileum and colon together with the genito-ano-rectal syndrome in a 
negress. The resemblance in this case extended to the histological appearances which in 
lymphogranuloma inguinale also consist of a lymphatic hyperplasia. However, Stafford 
(1938) tested out three of his regional ileitis cas'es with Frei antigen with negative results. 
My aim here is to point out that that form of non-specific granuloma of the colon which 
is treated at some length in American literature is probably identical with Crohn’s 
disease. The term “granuloma” is applied to tumour-like intlammations of the colon 
not due to any demonstrable organism. There is described pericolic inflammation of 
low-grade type, which, whilst not causing any marked reaction in the intestine itself, yet 
brings about a hyperplastic reaction in the adjacent omentum until the thickening involves 
ie wall in a tufnour-like formation. The adjacent lymphatic glands become implicated. 
There may be, as in the ileum, mucosal ulcers. 

Many of these granulomatous tumours occur in the region of the ctecum and may 
closely mimic a malignant tumour. Microscopically this granuloma resembles a mass 
of granulomatous tissue and consists of the same cellvilar elements, including Langhans’ 
giant cells containing crystalline bodies (Rankin, F. W., Bargen, J. A., and Buie, L. A., 
1935, "The Colon, Rectum and Anus”, p. 207, Philadelphia and London). 

(3) Phlegmonous enteritis, originally described by Rokitansky (1842), has the same 
pathology as that of Crohn’s disease as pointed out by Clark and Wright (1937). Its 
resemblance to phlegmonous gastritis has already been commented upon. 

(4) Dysentery . — Felsen (1930) claimed from a correlated study of 553 cases that both 

acute and chronic ileitis might result and that this pointed to a common rctiology. He 
claimed to have obtained positive cultures of B. dysenteriie, Flexner and Sonne, during 
the acute stages and positive agglutination tests in the chronic. There has been no 
confirmation from other sources. ' 


(5) Sarcoidosis of Boeck . — Williams and Nickerson first suggested that chronic ileitis 
might be related to sarcoidosis. With this object in view they emulsified a skin lesion 
from a proven case of sarcoidosis which gave positive intradermal reactions in two other 
cases of sarcoidosis and also in two of regional ileitis. 


Sarcoidosis is identic.al with benign lymphogranulomatosus first described by Schaumann 
in 1914 (Hadfield, G., and Garrod, L. P., 1942, “Recent Advances in Pathology”, p. 46, 
London). The histological picture (as in Crohn’s disease) consists of large pale- 
staining cells of the endothelial type arranged in follicles resembling miliary 
tubercles as in some of them there is a centrally or latcrallv placed giant cell of the 
Langhans’ type. I would like to suggest for future investigiftion that the virus which 
produces these lesions might be related to that of lymphogranuloma inguinale (which also 
gives rise to a similar cell picture). The difficulty surely consists in isolating this virus 
from intestinal and contaminated lesions. Ravant, Levaditi, Lambling, and Cachera 
(1932, Bull. Acad. Med., Paris, 107 , 3, 97) overcame this successfully in the case of 
lymphogranuloma inguinale by inserting a portion of the rectal stricture under the skin 
of guinea-pigs, subsequently dissecting out the enlarged lymphatic glands which contained 
the virus in a pure state, making an emulsion of them, and injecting this intracerebrally 
into white mice and monkeys, thus producing the typical encephalitis. In this manner 
the virus was isolated and transmitted in a pure state. 


( 6 ) Lymphatic obstruction . — ^Reichert and Mathes (1936), by injecting various sclerosing 
agents into the rnesenteries and subscrosal lymphatic channels and at the same time 
introducing bacteria intravenously, were able to produce oedema and extensive infiltration 
of the bowel wall. They concluded that regional ileitis was none other than a low-erade 
lymphatic infection, but Barrington-Ward and Norrish (1938, Brit. /. Siirg., 25 ,° 530 ) 
suggested that disease of the mesenteric glands might be primary and that the ileitis 
might he due to the lymphatic block. b 1 . me neitis 

( 1 ) Infection through the mucosa . — Although attempts have been made to identifv 
organisms by aerobic and anaerobic cultures there are few reports of successful results 
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account was given at file beginning o£ the Jast centuiy by Combe and, Saunders before 
the Royal College of Physicians, London, tinder the title of: “A singular ease of stricture 
and thickening of the ileum.” 

Since 1932 a_ great literature has been built-up around this di.sease. Approximately 
160 papers dealing with this condition arc listed in the Ctinitilalive Index during the years 
1939-1943. Shapiro, reviewing the literature in August 1939, tabulated .“^ISl cases of 
regional ileitis in whom operative measures had been carried out (Aiiter. 1. mcd. Sci., 
198 , 269). . , ' . 

Regional ileitis usually and mainly affects the terminal portions of the ileum; it some- 
times also extends to the jejunum and ' ileotsccal region. There is some evidence that 
circumscribed granulomata (so far known as non-specific granuloma) in the colon arc 
of the same nature, as will be detailed later. 

The regional lymphatic glands are enlarged and there is also thickening of the 
mesentery. Up to 1934 almost all recorded cases were to be found in the American 
literature, but since then there have been numerous references in English medical journals. 
The disease is more common in males and in Crohn’s original series there were nwn; 
than twice as many males as females. Originally described as affecting chiefly young 
adolescents, cases have been reported involving all ages. 

The best and most recent account of the pathology is by A, Lyall (1945, Glmgoro mal 

I; 25 , 1). 

PatlioIogy.-~~Two or more areas of the bowel may be rarely involved. The Icngtlis of 
uninvolved bowel separating tliese areas are often called “skip areas”. Blackburn ana 
his co-workers (1939, Bari’s Hasp. Rep., 72 , 181) speak^of a “specific response” which they 
observed in 13 out of 20 cases. They noted m.arkcd hyperplasia of the lymphadenoid tissue 
in the submucosa producing cellular ma.sses measuring 3 mm. in diameter; in some of these 
follicles the .so-called “specific response" was seen and the germinal centres were replacco 
by proliferating endothelial cells. A basic problem which arises in the study of the patho- 
logy is whether this condition is chronic like tuberculosis or whether the early stages 
corre.spond to those of phlegmonous gastritis to tvhich it bears some resemblance. As will 
be readily realized emphasis is laid on the hi.stology as suggesting the identity of these 
various lesions. 

The pathology can be divided into various stages: 

(rt) Stage of acute suppuration. — The affected length of the bowel is dark red in colour, 
greatly thickened and there are usually yellow shreds of fibrin adherent to the inner 
mucosa. The near-by glands are enlargecl and red in colour. There is free, somctiiues 
turbid, fluid in the peritoneal cavity. Miliary abscesses sometimes found in the suh- 
mucosa resemble those seen in full-blown phlegmonous gastritis. 

( 6 ) Chronic stage. — Descriptions of this stage are commonly found in the litcrauirc. 
The naked-eye appearance of the affected bowel is typical and corresponds to Dalzicls 
.simile of "an eel in a state of rigor mortis” or more commonly referred to as the “hose- 
pipe appearance". The serous surface of the bowel has a greyish-piilk colour with while 
thickened patches representing organized fibrin. The terminal portions of the .alTccicu 
loop are often affixed to the jjelvic brim by recent adhesions. 

(c) The fibro-stenotic stage. — In this the cellular structure has been hirgely replaced 
by fibroblasts which have laid down collagen fibres and these have produced marked 
narrowing of the area. It is this stenosis which gives rise to the radiographic "string 
sign of Kantor”. As this constriction advances the blood and lymphatic supplies of the 
bowel become interfered with and widc,spread ulceration of the mucosa takes place. 

(f/) Fistula formation. — As origin.ally pointed out by Crohn there is a marked tendency 
to the formation of fistula and this may precede even the initial symptoms. These 
fistute sometimes travel a long distance before reaching the surface. It has been suggested 
that they may be of chemical origin due to the action of the intestinal juices or possibly 
to the virus of lyniphograntdoma inguinale. 

/Eriologv. — (I) Tuberculosis. — The chronic stages of Crohn’s disease have certain 
resemblances to tuberculosis of the hypcrpl.a.stic type, but no .subserous ndrerclcs liave 
ever been demonstrated. That the disease is progressive like that of tubercu]o.si.s is seen 
by the fact that in some cases in which resection of the ilcoc<-ccai portion has been 
nerformed the disease has subsequently reappeared in the ileum. Every efforr made 
by different investigators to demonstrate tubercle bacilli, mainly by injection of matcri.al 
into guinea-pigs, has signally failed. 
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Pulmonary Hremosiderosis.— A. D. Bari.ow, M.B., M.R.C.P. (for Dr. Donald Paterson). 
E. B., female, aged 6 years 10 months. Born 2.1.39. 

Family history . — ^Mother alive and well. ' Father died of coronary thrombosis. Only 

History . — Normal birth; birth-weight 6 lb. 8 oz. Artificially fed. Born in Germany. 
Father German, mother Jcivess. 

Came to England at 8 months. Good health until 18 months, when she had a severe 
attack of bronchitis requiring admission to hospital. A chest X-ray had the appearance 
of miliary^ tuberculosis. At the age of 2 years attacks of breathlessness occurred every' few 
weeks, diagnosed as asthma. At 3 years these attacks became less severe, being very’ mild 
at 3 years 6 months. An attack was’ characterized by severe cough and dyspnoea, but there 
svas no sputum. 

From 3‘/i years old she has always been very pale, her Hb. ranging from 30% to 70%. 
In December 1944 (aged 5'/.) and again in February 1945 she required blood transfusions. 

Since January 1945 she has received liver injections (Exrmen 1 c.c. two to three times a 
week), iron and vitamin B (Benerva compound), but her Hb. has always remained 
below 70%. 

In September 1945 she became rapidly more anatmic, and on 19.9.45 she was admitted 
to Great Ormond Street Hospital. 

On admission . — She was very pale; weight 34 lb., nutrition poor. Liver I in. below 
costal margin. Spleen just palpable. Tonsillar glands enlarged, but no generalized 
glandular enlargement. 


R.E.C. 2,800,000 

White cells 

8,600 

Hb. 30% (4-2 grammes) 

C.I 0-55 

Lymphocytes 
Polymorphs : 

30% 

Reticulocytes 1 -6 % 

Segmented 

^6% 

No spherocytosis. 

Stab 

20% 

Erythrocyte fragility normal. 

Eosinophils 



Chest X-ray; A fine mottled appearance spreads almost to the periphery. 

She was transfused, but during the following three weeks her red blood-count fell front 
5T to 3T millions. 

There was no evidence of bleeding: Occult blood negative: urine normal; no 
haemoptysis at that time. 

25.9.45. — Sternal puncture showed normal bone-marrow. 

Total nucleated cell-count 86,000 per c.mm. 


Hwmocytoblasts 0 

Primary erythroblasts . 1-5% 

Late erythroblasts 2% 

Normoblasts 24% 


Undifferentiated cells 0-25% 

Mitotic cells 0 25% 

Leuko-erythroblastic ratio 2-7 : 1 
Reticulocytes 5% (in peripheral blood) 
Serum bilirubin 2-1 mg. per 100 c.c. 

The evidence points to a htemolytic process 
was normal, and no spherocytes were seen. 


Blast cells 0 


Myelocytes : 


Neutrophil 

13% 

Eosinophil 

1% 

.Metamyelocytes (neutrophil) 

2% 

Polymorphs ; 


Segmented 

'% 

Stab 

34% 

Eosinophils 


Lymphocytes : 


Large 

0-5% 

Small 

13% 


not acholuric jaundice, as the fragility 
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Mixter (1935, Ami. Sing., 102 , 674) and Jackman (1934, Bril. /. Siirg., 22 , 27) indeed 
isolated a streptococcus of the enterogenous type from the floor of the ulcers as well as 
from the peritoneal fluid. 

If the bacterial nature of the disease is accepted we must also be prepared to explain 
the mode of entry of the infection. The ulceration might well prove the site of entry 
of the primary infection. Ralphs suggested dint an important part might be platxd by 
trauma such as lish bones. 

Histology. — The best account of the histology is that of Hadfreld, G. (i939. Lancet (ii), 
775). This remains at pre.sent flic only safe means of identifying the lesion and is, in fact, 
the result of hyperplasia of the lympho-rcticular tissue leading to obstructive lymphadema. 
The lymphadenoid masses vary in size, the largest forming cellular aggregates 3-4 mm. in 
diameter, visible to the naked eye. Tiie smallest are 0'4 mm. in diameter end microscopic 
in size. In three-quarters of the cases these cellular nodes are scattered evenly through 
the cedematous mucosa, being 8-18 to the square centimetre, lliey show considerable 
cellular activity, a characteristic cellular response in a variable number of germinal 
centres making up a nodule of lymphadenoid tissue. The affected germinal centre is 
later replaced by proliferating endothelial cells with weakly staining nuclei. 

Tn the midst of the cells constituting endothelial aggregates it is usually possible to 
find a Langhnns’ giant cell which, when mature, resembles the giattt-cel! system of miltaty 
tuberculosis, but when this system has reached its full development all proliferation 
apparently ceases. 

Never has the slightest evidence of caseation been .seen. Some of the cells contain 
crystalline masses of various shapes and sizes. Probably the most arresting histolo^cal 
feature is the presence in die regional lymph nodes of a clear-cut specific formation of 
giant-ceil systems identical widi that of the thickened mucosa. The natural retrogression 
of this lesion can best be studied in this situation. 

When viewed as an isolated and static histological picture the giant-celi systems, both 
in the glands and the bowel, are indistinguishable from those of tuberculosis, but die 
absence of caseation and of acid-fast bacilli force one to doubt its tubercular origin. 

From the purely iiistologicnl aspect, die appearance, evolution and retrogression, the 
giant-cell system of Crohn’s disease more resembles the tissue reaction of Boeck’s .sarcoidosis 
than of tubercle infection. 
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President— Professor Nosmax B. Capon. 

[Noveiuher 23, 1945] 

Pulmonary Hemosiderosis.— A. D. Bxw.ow. M.B.. M.R.C.P. (for Dr. Donald P.xterson). 
E B., female, need 6 vears 10 months. Born 2.1.39. 

Famih /lislory.— Mother alive and well. Fatlier died of coronary thrombosis. Only 

'^^Hfstorv. ^Normal binh; birth-u eight 6 lb. 8 oz. Artificially fed. Born in Germany. 

Father German, mother Jewess. 

Came to England .at 8 months. Good health until IS months, when she had a severe 
attack of bronchitis requiring admission to hospital. A chest X-ray had the appearance 
of miliart- tuberculosis. At the age of 2 years attacks of breathlessness occurred every few 
weeks, diagnosed as asthma. At 3 years these attacks became less severe, being veiy mild 
at 3 veirrs 6 months. An attack was' characterized by severe cough and dyspnoea, but there 
was no sputum. 

From 3*/4 vears old she has alwavs been vciy pale, her Hb. ranging from 30% to 20%. 
In December 1944 (aged S'/z) and .again in February 1945 she required blood transfusions. 

Since January 1945 she has received liver injections (ENrmen 1 c.c. two to tltiee times a 
week), iron and vitamin B (Benerva compound), but Iter Hb. has always remained 
below 70%. 

In September 1945 she became rapidlv more anamiic, and on 19.9.45 she was admitted 
to Great Ormond Street Ho.spital. 

On admission . — She was very pale: weight 34 lb., nutrition poor. Liver 1 in. below 
costal margin. Spleen just palpable. Tonsillar gl.ands enlarged, but no genertilized 
glandular enlargement. 


R.E.C. 2,800,000 

White cells 

8.600 

Hb. 30% (4-2 grammes) 

C.I 0-55 

Lymphocytes 
Polymorphs : 

30% 

Reticulocytes l‘6?o 

Segmented 

■16% 

No spherocytosis. 

Stab 

20% 

Erythrocyte fragility normal. 

Eosinophils 

■l?b 


Chest X-ray: A fine mottled appearance spreads almost to the peripherv. 

She was transfused, but during the following three weeks her red blood-count fell front 
5-1 to 3-1 millions. 

There was no evidence of bleeding: Occult blood negative; urine normal; no 
hsemoptysis at that time. 

25,9.45. — Sternal puncture showed normal bone-marrow. 

Total nucleated cell-count 86,000 per c.nim. 


Hremocytoblasts 
Primary erythroblasts 
Late erythroblasts 
Normoblasts 


Undifferentiated 
Mitotic cells 


cells 


0 

■ 1-5% 

70- 
“ ro 

24^' 


0-25 


0-25% 


l-euko-er\-throblastic ratio 2-7 : I 
Reuculocytes 5% (in peripheral blood) 
Serum bilirubin 2-1 mg. per 100 c.c. 


Blast cells 
Myelocytes : 

Neutrophil 1 

Eosinophil 

-Metamyelocytes (neutrophil) 
Polymorphs : 

Segmented 
Stab 

Eosinophils 
Lymphocytes : 

'Large ' 

Small 13c 


■’Ay 
1 0/ 

‘ /o 
20 ' 
^ /O 


34 % 

1*5% 


0-5% 


S'”"*'' *c " process but not acholuric jaundice, as the fragility 

'•as normal, and no spheroevtes were seen. ° 


spherocy 
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In vieu' cf the uniformly bad prognosis of the cases previously published, and in the 
hope that it might be possible to avert further hremolytic episodes, her spleeti tvas removed 
(by. iMr, Charles Domtd) on 19.I0.4S. However, the biood*count has again failcn since the 
operation, and once more there is evidence that a bremolytic process is responsible. 

Reticulocytes 10%, serum biliruhin 1-9 mg., urobilin in urine greater, than normal. 

Conimeut . — The evidence in favour of this being a case of pulmonary Jia’inosiderosis 
is; (i) The chest X-ray, persistent for- five years; (2) the refractory anatmia; (3) biopsy 
of her lung, by aspiration (performetl elsewhere), .showed numerous hmuiosiderin-filicd 
macrophages; (4) ;i Jiistory of ha;mopty.sis. 

Siincc discharge this child has had two small hxmoptyscs. 
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Refractory Anemia. — A, D. Ihvni.ow, M.B., M.R.C.P. (for Dr. Donald Pa-ietison). 

E. J, B., female. Norma! birth (28.3.45). Weight 10 lb. 6 oz. No ncoriata! jaundice. 
Family history . — Parents alive and well. Brother and sister normal (no neonatal 
jaundice or anaemia). 

History . — Pallor gradnnily increased since birth, at 3 months her hxmogiobin w.is 
24%. She was transluscd, but three weeks later was again anmniic, the Hb. being 49%. 
Transfusion ha.s been necessary every three to five weeks since rltcn, .si.\ time.s in all. At 
3 months old she passed bright red blood with her motions on one occasion, but has not 
had macroscopic blood since then. A puntlcnt discharge from her right car was noticed 
at 4 months. 

Clinical findings . — Admitted to Great Ormond Street Hospital 29.9.45 aged 6 montlis. 
Well-nourished rather fat baby, weight 16 Ih. Very pale, slight icteric tint to sclcrotics. 
Liver 1 in., spleen I'/i in. below costal margin. Right car discharging. Otherwise no 
.abnormal finding.s, no general glandular enlargement. 


Itweslignl ions. 


30.9.45. — Blaod-coiinl : 


R.B.C. 1,330.000 

White celts 

17,700 pci 

Hb. 30% (4-2 grammes) 

Lymphocytes 

54% 

C.I. 11 

Polymorphs ; 

10% 

Reticulocytes 0-2%> 

Segmented 

A4.C.D. ' 7-i;i 

Stab 

34% 

Normoblasts 2 per 100 white cells 

Eosinophils 

2% 

Hwmogram 9.11.45 (thirtv-cight davs after 500 

C.C. Rh negative blood); 

R.B.C. 2,210,000 

W.B.C. 

10,500 

Hb. 50%, Sahli (7 grammesi 

Polymorphs ; 


■c.r. M3 

Segmented 

15% 


Stab 

13%, 

Normoblasts 2 per 100 W.B.C. 

Eo.sinophi!s 

2% 

Lymphocytes 

69% 

Slight nnisocytosis anti poikiincytosis 

No polychromasia 

Monocytes 

1 %. 

Platelets 

.1.50,000 jKT 


c.mm. 


Packed cell vol 20 c.c. per 100 c.c. 

Alcan corpuscular vol. 91 ,«■’ 

Volume index T08 

Mean corpuscular Hb. concentration 35-5"'. 

.Mean corpuscular diameter 71 n 

B.S.R. (Wintrobe); 

Uncorrcctcd 6S mm. per hour. 

Corrected for antemia 19 mm. per hour. 

Red eel! fragility within norma! limits. 


piormai 42 c.c. 
(78 - 94 

M.i) 
38 %) 


per 100 c.c.) 


(0-S5 
(32 - 
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Bone-marrow (14.11.45) from tibia — 400 cells counted. 


Htemocytoblasts 
Primary erythroblasts 
Late erythroblasts 
Polychromatic normoblasts 
Ha:moglobinizcd normoblasts 

Large lymphocytes 
Small lymphocytes 


0 
1% 
2-5% 
I0<>A 


2 % 

53% 


Mitotic cells 
Megakaryocytes 


Leukohlasts 
Myelocytes : 
Neutrophil 
Eosinophil 
Aletamyelocytes : 
Neutrophil 
Eosinophil 
Polymorphs ; 
Neutrophil 
Eosinophil 
Stab forms 


0-25C 


I o' 

1 /o 

0 - 25 ^ 


0-5% 

0-5% 

Leuko-erythroblastic ratio = 4:l 
Total nucleated cells 37,000 per c.mm. 

Mother group 0 Rh positive. 

Baby group 0 Rh positive. 

Baby’s blood contains cold agglutinins in titre 1 :4. W.R. and Kahn negative. 
Blood cholesterol 95 mg. per 100 c.c. 

Fractional test meal (histamine) ; Hypochlorhydria. 

X-rays of chest, skull and long bones show no abnormality. 


1-75 

0-25 

go' 
J /o 

1 O' 

I /O 

10 % 


Progress . — ^Transfusion raised her red count to 4-86 millions; 100% Hb. But during 
the ensuing five weeks it gradually sank to 2-2 millions with 50% Fib. (7 grammes), 
lesisting numerous forms of therapy. 

The cause of her anaemia remains obscure; but amongst the possibilities which might 
be considered are; 

Htemorrhage: There was haemorrhage from the bowel on one occasion, at 3 months. 
While in hospital her anxmia has increased steadily uithout any evidence of bleeding 
(the occult blood tvas weakly positive once, but repeatedly negative at other time.s). 

Haimolysis; Her scrum liilirubin has been 2-5 mg. per 100 c.c., which may indicate 
increased haemolysis (liver function, phosphatase and Takata-Ara tests normal), alter- 
natively it may represent a defect in utilizing the products of normal erythrocyte 
destruction. 

Diminished erythropoiesis ; The persistently low reticulocyte count, the low total 
count of nucleated cells in the bone-marrow (37,000) with leuko-erythroblastic ratio of 
4:1, considered in relation to the degree of anemia (2-2 millions), would seem to indicate 
a low rate of formation of red cells. 

Depression of the marrow by infection seems to be excluded by lack of improvement 
following mastoidectomy (no other focus of sepsis than her car could be found). 

She has not responded to large doses of iron (15 grains per day) by mouth, nor to 
liver by mouth or injection, nor to vitamin-B complex injections. 


Nephrocalcinosis associated with Hyperchloraemia. — W. W. Payne, M.B., M.R.C.P. 

G. F., female, aged lO'/z years. 

History . — Apparently normal till 1 y'ear 8 months. Then “kidney trouble" for two 
years. Has had measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria and tonsillectomy. No relevant family 
history. 

On examination. — Small, thin, intelligent child with knock knees. Good appetite. 
Polyuria. Height 43 in. Weight 43 JA lb. 

Investigations . — Urine alkaline, Sp.gr. 1006. Albumin 55 mg. per 100 c.c. Deposit- 
“Addis count” R.B.C. 8,003,000 per day. W.B.C. 220,000,000 per day. No casts oi- 
crystals. Urea concentration test: 9 a.m. 198 c.c. urea.0-81%; 10 a.m. 103” c.c. urea 1-20%; 
11 a.m. 98 c.c. urea 1-25%; 12 noon 73 c.c. urea 1-24%. 

X-ray (Dr. L. B. Blair) : Multiple deposits of calcium density in both k'dnevs. Bones 
show some thinning of the corte.x. No other abnormality-. 


Hb. 

eosinos. 


75%, W.B.C. 

Tom 
- /oF 


8,900 


Urea 

^organic phosphorus 
Calcium 

Chlorides (as NaCl) ' 
Bicarbonate 
Phosphatase . . ’ i 

Cholesterol 


Blood Investigations. 

per c.mm. fpolys 36%; lyniphos: large 4%, small 58%; 


Before 

treatment 

After 

treatment 

Normal 


22 

27 

20-3.7 

- mg. per 100 

C.C. 

3-1 

4*1 

4-5-5 

mg. per 100 

c.c. 

10-2 

- 

9-11 

mg. per 100 

c.c. 

677 

655 

560-630 

mg. per 100 

C.C- 

37 

49 

49-63 

vols. CO,. 

30-6 

14 

5-15 

units ■ 


169 

- 

100-200 

mg. per 100 

C.C- 
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frentmcnt (Albright cl al) 60 c.c. dailv of tlie following solution: citric acid 
140 grammes, sodium citrate 98 grammes, water to 1,000 ml. Also 30,000 units daily 
of vit. D. ' 

This case resembles the casc.s described by Albright el al. [1], Baines el al. [2] and 
Rule and Grollman [3], The cause is obscure. 

My thanks arc due to Dr. D. Paterson for jtermission to report this case. 
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Two Cases of Banti’s Syndrome: Hepatomesraly with Antemia! — Charles Pinckney, 
F.R.C.P. 

Two children of the same family, R. P. and K. P. 

(1) R. P., female, aged 8'. Admitted July 1944 with luematemesis. 

B/ood'-coitH/.— Before transfusion: R.B.C. 2,340,000; Hb. 39%; C.I. 0-8. W.B.C. 

1,400 per c.mm. Leucocytes normal in appearance. Red cells: anisocytosis and 
polychromasia. Volume of packed cells: 19%. Mean corpuscular vol. 81 cu./i. M.C. Hb. 
cone. 28%. M.C. diameter 7-6 /t, average tbickn&ss l-8/i. E.S.R. 20 mm. in one hour. 
Reticulocytes 8%. 

After transfusion; Hb. 50%. 

Given intravenous blood transfusion, 1 pint. Fragility curve norm.al. W.R. and Kahn 
negative. Scrum bilirubin 0-4 mg. %, phosphatase II units, and colloidal gold reaction, 
weakly positive (1+). Urine — bile salts, urobilin, urobilinogen, bilirubin not detected. 
Sternal puncture — moderately active man-ow with no significant changes. Stcrcobilin 
within normal limits. Galactose tolerance test — g.alactose index = 65 (normal). 

(Mother’s blood normal. W.R. .and Kahn negative.) 

Discharged with Hb. 83%. 

Readmitted December 1944 with further lueniaicmcsis. Hb. 55%. Given furtlier intra- 
venous blood transfusion. Discharged with Hb. 72%. 

Readmitted July 1945 with acute nephritis following acute tonsillitis. Made a good 
recovery in six tveeks. 

Liver function tests; Scrum bilirubin 0-4 mg. per 100 ml. Thymol test J units. Scriim 
colloidal gold weakly positive (l-f). Urine urobilin negative. 

Clinical examination shows liver enlarged three fingerbreadths below costal margin, 
hard, irregular, not tender. Spleen not enlarged. 

(2) K. P., aged 3 years. 

3.10.44; R.B.C. 4-65 millions; Hb. 84%; C.I. 0-9. W.B.C 13,450 (polys. 59%, lympbns. 
30%, monos. 11%).' Red cells normal. 

31.10.44; R.B.C. 4-96 millions; Hb. 87%; C.I. 0-90. 

5.12.44: R.B.C. 4-89 millions; Hit. 86%; C.I. 0-89. W.B.C. 10,800 (polys. 24%, lympbos. 
70%, monos. 3%, cosinos. 3%). 

1.6.45: R.B.C. 5-37 millions; -Hb. 96%; C.I. 0-9. 

Clinical examination. — Abdomen; Liver enlarged three to four fingerbreadths below 
costal margin, hard, irregular and not tender. Spleen not enlarged. 

Collapsed Intervertebral Discs following Lumbar Puncture. — Ursula Ja.mf.s, M.B., M.R.C.P. 

Brian C., aged 4)4 years, underwent lumbar puncture in January 1945 during investiga- 
tion of recent fits. Fluid, which w,as withdrawn only after .several attempt.^, was normal. 
No furtlier fits. 

One week later admitted to ho.spital. T.I04°F. Had been listicss for three days, 
walking cautiously, hips flexed, supporting himself with hands above knees. He had been 
screaming at night and had vomited twice. He rc.scnted examination, especially flexion 
of hips, and sat up with difficulty. Lumbar spine rigid, lo.ss of lordosis. He wakened 
frequently from sleep screaming with pain. C.S.F. normal. W.B.C. 15,150 (polys. 87-5%). 
Mantoux I : 1,000 and 1:100 negative. X-ray of spine normal. 

Temperature settled for a few days then started to swing — child deiclopcd chicken- 
pox. Nine days later X-ray of spine showed narrowing of intervertebral space between 
L3 and L4. Narrowing increased and space L4 to lA liecanie aflcctetl. Four weeks 
later there was erosion of upper surface of fourth lumbar vertebra and sclerosis surrounded 

After the first positive X-ray the child was put into a plaster bed in moderate extension. 
Penicillin was given for six days (50,000 units d.aily) because at flii.s time it was tlioiiglit 
that the lesion might be a low-grade osteomyelitis. Tiic tcnijicratiirc fell and the 
general condition improved slowly. 
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He was kept in a plaster bed for four months, tlicn walked, about in a plaster jacket 
for two months. He was then and is still free from symptoms. 

Two Cases of Ehlers-Danlos Syndrome.— F. L. King-Lewis, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.C.H. 

(1) T. M., boy aged 3'/. years. Weight 27*/4 lb. 

History. “When he falls, he does not cut himself, he just tears open.” Bruises very 

easily. 

Signs. Looseness and over-elasticity of skin. Hyperextensibility of joints, especially 

fingers. Numerous scars, forehead, 'legs, &c. Scars have a papyraceous, “cigarette- 
paper” appearance and light violet colouring. Small pseudo-tumours of connective 
tissue in some of the scars. Facial appearance shows exaggeration of the inner canthus. 

Investigations. — W.R. negative. Bleeding time five and a half minutes. Clotting time 
four minutes. Platelet count 250,000 per c.mm. Capillary resistance test normal. X-ray 
pf tooth buds appears normal. 

Family history . — No other cases known of congenital loose skin or hyper-extensible 
joints in the family. No consanguinity of parents. 

(2) R. C., girl aged 9 years. Weight 5\’/z lb. 

History.— Cuts herself and bruises very easily. 

Signs . — Looseness and hyperelasticity of skin, mainly over knees and elbow-joints. 
Hyperextensibility of joints. Can touch the back of her head with her heels. Scars, 
especially left knee and elbows, violet, “cigarette-paper” or papyraceous atrophic scars. 
Fattv nodule on left thumb and in scars on knee. Scars on knee completely aruesthetic. 
On 4.7.45 2 sq. in. of skin were resected and seven stitches inserted without any pain 
being experienced. Facial appearance shows some increase of the inner canthus. 

Investigations . — Bleeding lime four and a half minutes. Clotting time three minutes. 
Platelets normal. Capillary resistance test normal. 

Family history . — Nothing relevant. 


Trigeminal Ntevus and Homolateral Intracranial Angioma associated with Hypertelorism. 

— R. W. B. Ellis, O.B.E., M.D. 

John R., a boy aged 3 years 3 months, was born at full term by difficult breech delivery 
requiring forceps. He was said to have had a “fractured skull” following delivery. He 
is an only child and the parents are well and unrelated. The father has been examined 
and shows a mild degree of hypertelorism, and judging by photographs, one brother and 
one sister of the father ate more markedly affected. No familial history of mental defect. 

Convulsions first occurred at the age of 6 weeks, and epileptiform attacks have 
continued since that time. The child has been free for two to three months 
at a time, but whilst he has been under observation at Guy’s Hospital (since 
June 1945) the fits have been frequent and entirely uncontrolled by drugs (luminal, 
sodium nitrate, bromides, epanutin). He has twice been admitted to hospital and found 
to have frequent auricular extrasystoles, pulsus bigeminus having been observed 
repeatedly. During his present admission (November 10 to 21, 194.5) he has had twelve 
fits, each of short duration (one to one and a half minutes) and preceded by an aura. 
The attacks which have been observed usually start with throwing out. of the left arm 
followed by upward deviation of the eyes, nvitching of the right side of the face, and 
kicking or flexion of the right leg. (The mother, however, states that the left side is 
usually most affected.) It is doubtful if he actually loses consciousness in every attack. 
Recovery is veiy rapid, after which he complains of headache and usually wishes to pass 
urine. There has been no incontinence during the attack. On each occasion the pulse 
has been noted as being “slow- and irregular”, “missing beats”, or pulsus bigeminus has 
been observed. 

There has been no mental deterioration. 

Physical examination . — ^Normal physical and mental development for age. There is 
a faint but well-defined facial naevus covering the greater part of the area of distribution 
of the ophthalmic division of the fifth nerve on the left. There is a moderate degree of 
hypenelorism, and facial asvTnmetr)', with facial hypotrophy on the right. Eye move- 
ments normal. Discs and fundi normal. Between' the attacks the limbs show normal 
tonus and movement; the tendon reflexes are present and equal. Plantar reflexes flexor. 
^*0 ataxia or nystagmus. 

The area of cardiac dullness and the heart sounds are normal, but frequent extra- 
systoles or continued pulsus bigeminus arc usually present. 

Mantoux test (1:1,000) negative. 
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Lumbar puncture (! 5. 11:45): Normal cerebrospinal fluid under normal pressure. \V.R. 
and Lange negative. 

Radiological report (Dr, T. Hills). — Skull; There is .some asymmetry of the Ic.sser 
wing,s of the sphenoid, but no evidence of fracture. There arc a few small calcified 
areas on the left side, probably anterior to the central sulcus and .situated rather deenjv. 
£ome irregularity of the floor of the .sella. 

Connneut . — ^Thc as.sociation of a facial na;vus. homolateral, intracranial calcification, 
and epilepsy appears to justify the diagnosis of an intracranial angioma, although the 
history of birth injury introduces a confusing factor. The cjtilcpsy in this ca.se is not 
clearly focal, hut it is probably significant that ttvitching of the right side only of the 
face has been ob.servcd in several attacks. There is also hypotrophy of the right side 
of the face. This contralateral hypotrophy has been described by Parkes Weber (1922) 



Trigeminal navus (left frontal region) with right-sided hypotrophy of face and hypertelorism. 


in a patient also showing a left-sided intracranial lesion of this type, but here there was 
also a congenital spastic hemiplegia on tlie right. 7'he natviis in the child shown 
is fainter than those in many .at the published ca.scs, but conforms to the almost 
invariable distribution, i.c. involving the grcatei part of the area of di.stribution of 
the ophthalmic division of the fifth nerve. It is exceptional to find calcilicatitin appear 
ing at the site of the intracranial angioma at such an early age. In two cases of the 
same type (Ellis, 1931-2), no calcification was seen radiologicaiiy in the voungcr boy 
aged 1 year 9 months, whilst the older hoy, aged 9 years, showed the classical ’■festooned” 
appearance (Parkc.s Weber — Dimitri’s syndrome) within the .skull. In all three ca.scs the 
epilepsy proved completely rc.sistant to medical treatment; in the eldest boy there was 
some mental retardation. 

Ir this case, the n.ssociation of hvpertclori.sm is probably fortuitous. Hypertelorism 
is a hcrcdo-famiiial condition, and although it ha.s only been po.ssibic to examine the father 
it is almost certain (from the dc.scripiioti and plioiographs) that one sister and one 
brotlier of the father are also affected. As in the family described by Abernethy (1927). 
there is no family history of associated mental defect. 
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DISCUSSION : FORWARD PSYCHIATRY IN THE ARMY 


Lieut. -Colonel Harold Palmer, R.A.M.C., opened the discussion by referring briefly to the 
history of the development of forward psychiatry. In France, prior to the Dunkirk cam- 
been called upon to solve problems of storage psychiatry. From Dunkirk to 
bl Alamein he had been associated with the development of methods of dealing with 
sick individuals. In Tripoli in 1943, the forward medical authorities of the 8th Army 
]iere peisuaded to jettison the whole concept of psychiatric hospital treatment, to establis^l 
in Its place a filtration centre serving three grades of rehabilitation centre and to initiate 
-ir 1 ?” ^he S]mt ’ system of re-allocation. In principle this meant dealing with the whole 
'ttid neurotic casualty as a problem of social medicine; as a 
sii whole set-up had only required 100 beds and two psychiatrists for an 

^rmj ot .00,^0 men, and was successful in returning 98% of the men to full dun». 

rpiiifr ^ ^ these principles had been applied in Italy, but for one reason or another 

ill tUo TTv'' the concept of the rehabilitation centre was carried on later 

m me L.K. m relation to many of the Normandy casualties. 

life” chief lesson of his war experiences, as applied to- civilian 

ill this imperative need for creating filtration and rehabilitation centres 

rsfnhIi.;hBa 1 ' sphere of treatment, narcosis and abreaction techniques have 

in pvnci-r I ® ^’=ches securely, hut he felt that the latter would require patient evaluation 
m expert Hands, otherwise it would fall i nTO TVir nf mprliani-rpH cpf_iir*c 


... , , u j- j , 'ould fall into disrepute. The value of mechanized set-ups 

from f ^ 1 legarded, and had their value in safeguarding the individual psychiatrist 
wVipr, h particular he considered an insulin unit should always be available 

nrr,x "A uP psychotics, and he felt that the failure of many civilian authorities to 
proude such facilities was deplorable. 

psychiatric problem would in all circumstances be found to be 
i-iri n-^ m analysiR into six separate processes; Collection; filtration: treatment; rehabili- 
i)-v\’ disposal; and he pointed out the dangers of assuming that all 

tasks wiih^* were equally eipiipped hy experience or temperament to perform all these 

roJ!?rieratio^of^°^'n Forward psychiatry in the Army includes in its scope the 

health and morale J "’cAods of dealing with, the problems affecting the mental 

acTu J ofclasdv' hl3 propinquity, to 

a'i well as the o"cmy action. This view brings into focus the prophylactic 

ueverthele.ss rccogSie 1 "a -r ^ dl-defined and fluctuating, but 

have group lovalties anri croon ^ operations. Rarely elsewhere in the Armv 

the military psychiatrh; ondook °Porated so intensely, Qr so profoundly, affected 

Jak. — Psych. l ' ' 
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Lumbar puncture (I5.M;45): Normal cerebrospinal fluid under normal pressme. M'.R. 
and Lange negative. 

Radialogtcal report (Dr. T. Hill.s), — Skull: There is some a-symmetry of the lesser 
wings of tile sphenoid, but no evidence of fracture. I'hcre are a few small calcified 
areas on the left side, pifiitaiiiy anterior to the cencrai sidctis and situated rather deeply. 
Some irregularity of the floor of the .sella. 

Comment . — The association of a facial nxviis, homolateral, intracranial calcification, 
and epilepsy appears to justify the cliagno.s)s of an intracranial angioma, although the 
history of birtii injury introducc.s a confu.sing factor. The epilepsy in this case is not 
clearly focal, but it is probably significant that twitching of the right side only of the 
face has been ob.servcd in several attacks. There is al.so hypotrophy of the tight side 
of the face. This contralateral hvpoirophy has been dc.scrihcd by Parkes Wchet (1922) 
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in a patient also showing a left-sided intracranial lesion of this type, but here there was 
also a congenital spastic hemiplegia on the right. The nwvus in the child .shown 
i.s fainter than those in many at the published cases, but conforms to the almost 
invariable distribution, i.c. involving the gveatet part of the area of distribution of 
the ophthalmic division of the fifth nerve. It vs exceptional to find calcilication appear 
ing at the site of the intracranial angioma at such an early age. In two cases of the 
same type (Eliis, (93i-2). no eaicification was seen radioiogicaiiy in the yinmgcr bo)' 
aged I year 9 months, whilst the older boy, aged 9 years, -showed the classical '‘festooned" 
appearance (Parkc.s Weber — ^Dimitri’s syndrome) within the skull, lit all three ca.se.s the 
epilep.sy proved completely resistant to medical treatment; in the eldc.st hoy there was 
some mental retardation. 

Ir this case, the association of hvpertelovisw is probably fortuitous. Ilypertciorisrfi 
is a hcrcdo-familial condition, and ahbovigh it has only been pos.sibie to examine the father 
it is almost certain (from the description and photographs) that one sister and one 
brother of the father arc al-so affected. As in the family dc.scribcd by Ahcrncthy (1927). 
there is no famiiv historv of associated mental tlcfcct. 
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DISCUSSION : FORWARD PSYCHIATRY IN THE ARMY 

Harold Palmer, R.A.M.C., opened the discussion by referring briefly to the 
forward psychiatry. In France, prior to the Dunkirk cam- 
F1 AKr.^ been called upon to solve problems of storage psychiatry. From Dunkirk to 
sirV 1 " T associated with the development of methods of dealing with 

were ner-i' Tripoli in 1943, the forward medical authorities of the 8th Armv 

in its nl?°rp whole concept of psychiatric hospital treatment, to establisfi 

an “on rile ‘’l‘r*''t'on centre serving three grades of rehabilitation centre and to initiate 
problem ef systena of re-allccation. In principle this meant dealing with the whole 

result of u neurotic casualty as a problem of social medicine; as a 

Armv of onnnnn set-up had only required 100 beds and two psychiatrists for an 

As far as n^oss’iWe successful in returning 98% of the men to full duty, 

required modificatinn'^lf'^wil^''^^ applied in Italy, but for one reason or another 

in the U K in rolnt- ’ concept of the rehabilitation centre avas carried on later 

In genetl h^f oi the Normandy casualties, 

life, was the ursem^^nH^* chief lesson of his war experiences, as applied to- civilian 
in this country In* th need for creating filtration and rehabilitation centres 

established the’m-plvpc ^P‘ '=tc of treatment, narcosis and abreaction techniques have 
in expert hands otherwU^^^-’’. ^he latter would require patient evaluation 

was not to -be di' reeardcH f disrepute. The value of mechanized set-ups 

from fatigue In nart’ ’, fhyir value in safeguarding the individual psychiatrist 

when handling he considered an insulin unit should always be available 
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capable of anah’sIs^Lr*^^ psychiatric problem would in all circumstances be found to be 
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The prophylactic aspect of forward psychiatry may be briefly reviewed. Much can be 
clone in this sphere by measures taken' long' before the entry of troops into the fighting 
area. I refer to adequate selection and screening, sound ami intelligent training, promo- 
tion of good war purposiveness, good leadership, and tlie maintenance of efficient wclfaie 
for the troops. In the forward area these mensurcs need to be continued, the Corp.s 
psychiatrist keeping himself informed of the changing problems, and. advising on the 
steps to be taken to promote good morale and mental health, and the development of 
that degree of mental toughness essential in fighting troops. In addition life disscmin.itcs 
knowledge to regimental medical officers (and combatant officers) as to the causes awl 
methods of psycliiatric breakdown, how to check the incidence of such casualties, and 
how best to manage them when they do occur. The R.M.O, in helping to achieve these 
ends, acts as an integral part of the unit, and the close co-operation of the C.O. and 
company commanders is essential in the exercise of this good influence. 

Notwitlistanding the vigilance of those concerned with the prophylaxis against 
psychiatric breakdown, and how active and successful they are in the promotion of 
positive mental health and morale, it is still axiomatic that wherever fighting is in pro- 
gress casualties of a psychiatric nature will occur, and that when the fighting is severe, 
the number of these casualties becomes such as to constitute a milit.ary problem. 10% W 
15% of all living battle casualties are estimated to be psychiatric, and this figure is 
probably an understatement of the true position. 

The military problem arising from this type of battle casualty resolves itself into: 
(a) preventing psychiatric casualties from impeding (i) actual fighting operation.s, (ii) the 
evacuation and treatment of the wounded; (b) selection and treatment of that proportion 
of men from' the stream of psychiatric casualties who will be capable of early return to 
further effective fighting; (c) the prevention of deterioration in those unable to return 
early, or at all, to further fighting duty; (d) the factor of long-term conservation of 
man-power. 

The therapeutic aim of forward psychiatry is to handle thi.s military problem effectively 
hr its early phase, and the methods” adopted may now he discussed. The R.M.O. , whp 
first sees the psychiatric casuaitie.s, may, in very mild cases, send them back their 
Company, after” exhibiting a judicious mixture of firmness, sympathy, and friendly 
encouragement adapted to the individual case, and determined by his previous knowledge 
of the temperament and background of the individual soldiers under his medical charge. 
The decision to evacuate a case or to return him to duty is made by the R.M.O. acting 
as an integral part of his unit, and he is therefore guided by other factors in addition 
to the type and degree of psychiatric disturbance present. Some of these factors are: 
The military needs of the Unit at the moment; whether the soldier is still of_ some 
immediate use; the length of time the battle has been on; the stale of morale in the 
Unit at the time; and the interests of the individual soldier. 

If the decision to evacuate is taken, the diagno.sis made is the purely ’‘administrative 
one of "exhaustion”, and some notes from the plntoon or company commander as to the 
circumstances of the breakdown are included, under scaled cover, with the field medical 
card. To all who are tremulous, .apprehensive or .agitated, a sedative such as Tai). 
Phenoharb. grain one or two is given. The sedation is continued at either the A.D.S. 
or hl.D.S. in which the patient is staged en route for the Corps Exhaustion Centre. 
Phenobarb. grain one, three times daily is usually sufficient to keep the patient fairly 
quiet, relieve some of his distress, diminish the chance of his panicking, and prevent 
fixation of symptoms and further deterioration. 

Ail those evacuated from the line with the diagnosis of "exhaustion” arc speedily 
directed to a Corps exhaustion centre, which i.s usually a .section of a specially selected 
field ambulance or C.C.S.. .md has n fluctuating number of beds. In this collecting 
centre major triage (or filtration) of the cases is undertaken, immediately after the 
e.sscntial needs of the soldier — a hot meal, a clean up of his usimtly dirty state, and 
attention to his bowcl.s — liavc been fulfilled. Thi.s tri.igc i.s ba.sed on a p.sychiatrie inter- 
view in which a largely intuitive appraisal is made ns to whether the soldier will soon 
be able to fight again or not. No definite criteria whidi help the psychiatrist in arriving 
at this judgment can be formulated easily, but the nniltitudc of small component impres- 
.sions obtained during the interview by an experienced Corps psychiatrist arouses the 
intuitive feeling of conviction that a soldier ;vill or uill not .shortly be able to function 
eflcctivcly under conditions productive of great fear. 'In all those ca.scs in which it is 
considere'd there is no reasonable probability of return to fighting duty within about five 
davs further sedative is adntinisicred, and they are evacuated to the advanced psychiatric 
centre. The diagnosis of "exhaustion” is abandoned and one VNhich fits as nearly as 
possible into the nonicnciaturc of diseases is made for each case, Tiiis is no easy matter 
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at times, particularly tvhen otlicrwisc normal soldiers of low “anxiety threshold’’ or low 
■'anxiety tolerance” which renders them ineffective as combatants, need to he labelled 
with a psychiatric disorder to ensure their evacuation from the forward zone and their 
subsequent, more adequate, placement. 

All those cases in which a reasonable probability qf early return to fighting duty exists 
are retained for treatment at the Corps exhaustion centre. The principles underlying 
this treatment consist of: {«) continuation of, or increase in, sedation where indicated; 
(/)) maintenance of military, rather than hospital patient, type of discipline: (c) continued 
contact with fellow-soldiers of the same or neighbouring fighting units; (cl) some bolster- 
ing up of ego and morale; (e) maintenance of a curative atmosphere, so that early return 
to duty is expected hy each soldier under treatment. Not all the cases retained at the 
centre prove fit to return to duty in the prescribed period, and these require te be evacuated 
to the advanced psychiatric centre. Figures of the proportion of cases admitted to the 
Corps exhaustion centre that can be returned to early fighting duty vary from Corps to 
Corps in the same and different theatres of war, and in the same Corps in varying condi- 
tions of warfare. The average proportion is rather less than 30%, the remaining 70% 
being evacuated to the advanced psychiatric centre. One of the major difficulties in this 
triage and treatment at the Coqis exhaustion centre is that at the time of great operational 
activity, cases arrive at such a rate at the centre that the staff are rushed unduly and 
the optimum level of time for treatment often cannot be made available. This results 
in evacuation of some cases that would otherwise be unnecessary and unwise. In my 
opinion the Corp.s exhaustion centre is not the place for abreactive therapy, however 
tempting it mav be in some cases. Such cases usuallv require much further psychotherapy 
and are best evacuated immediately to the advanced psychiatric centre without initiating 
any of the treatment other than continuation of sedation. 


In the advanced psychiatric centre, theraov is less standardized and more definitely 
individual, although the patient is not regarded as compietely detached from the group 
to which he has his loyalties and which imposes its sanctions upon him. A fairly high 
proportion of the cases are already improving and presenting a diminishing degree of 
psychiatric disability on admission to the centre. Treatment of these cases consists in 
appropriate instances, of rest, mild sedation with paraldehyde or barbiturates, alone or 
in combination, and one or two psychiatric interviews which have both a therapeutic 
and appraising function. Some cases are given insulin and glucose and extra diet to 
make up the loss of weight where this has occurred. A few cases, where the evidence 
of exhaustion is still apparent, are subjected to continuous narcosis of variable duration 
-ysomnifaine with paraldehyde supplement or the paraldehyde-phenobarbitone combina- 
tion being the drugs we commonly used. A carefully worked out programme of 
occupational and diversional therapy, physical training, group activities of the leaderless 
type, and entertainment is made available for the patients, and they respond so well, 
even eagerly, to such a regime, that compulsion is almost never necessary. Within a 
period of ten to fourteen days this group of cases are discharged from the Centre, their 
destination depending on the appraisal by the psychiatrist as to (a) their probable 
effectiveness as fighting troops in the immediate future or (b) failing this, whether they 
need temporary or more permanent jobs not involving actual combat activities. Approxi- 
mately 1091 of the admissions to the centre come into the first category, and these cases 
are sent to the Army rehabilitation centre — which is not a medical unit — for a short 
period of military training and toughening prior to return to fighting duty. Those in the 
second category are despatched to a reallocation centre where they are interviewed and 
tested by personnel selection staff to determine their aptitudes and abilities with a view 
to satisfactory piacement vvithin the theatre. The majority of these cases in the second 
category are usually medically regraded, as a necessary precaution to prevent their 
too precipitate use as fighting troops. 

The more severe cases require a therapeutic programme of greater complexity for 
jheir treatment and rehabilitation. Fortunately they form a minority of the case-load 
jhe advanced psychiatric centre. Severe anxiety states, particularly when associated 
TOth mutism, stupor and other regressive manifestations, and amnesic states are treated 
by abreactive methods in the first place. I consider sodium pentothal as the most 
''biuable agent for this purpose. The shorter induction period and less prolonged duration 
of effect of this drug are advantages as compared with sodium amjUal. The technique, 
apart from slow intravenous injection ceasing just before actual sleep is produced, is 
yb’'*bd in each individual case, the aim being the release of the. emotions connected with 
the traumatic experiences. Whether these experiences are re-enacted or merely recalled, 
^ whether they are not entirely factual but have an admixture of phantasy, is not very 
“jbterial, as long as suitable, repressed emotion related to these experiences is released, 
^ ■Phte or less overwhelmed ego can resume its functions. I prefer to release this 
nnanHt" but my American colleagues favoured such release in controlled 

iTciVoii, response to abreactive therapy in severe battle-precipitated neuroses is 

bepfomnn and spectacular; but, in effect, ego control is still weak, although 

‘P ’"S 1° function. Strengthening of this control is aided by a direct, necessarily 
conviil.qS“x'’^l^''Ky’ bl'fizing transference and explanatory techniques. Occasionally 
Psvchntw ®bock therapy succeeds where psychotherapy fails. Concurrently with this 
aSd moup bbcupatipnal therapy, physical rehabilitation 

fit eSnoh ^ ‘ Vu are all used. A fair proportion of the severe cases are rendered 
non these methods to be sent to the reallocation centre for placement in 

non-combatant jobs. Those that are not considered fit enough, together with psylhotics 
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Ihe pro[jhy!actic aspect of forward psychiatry may be briefly reviewed. Much can be 
done in this sphere by measures taken long’ before the entry of troops into the fighting 
area. I refer to adequate selection and screening, sound and intelligent training, promo- 
tion of good war purjiosiveness, good leadership, and the maintenance of efficient welfare 
for the troops. In the forward area these measures need to be continued, tlie Corps 
psychiatrist keeping himself informed of the changing problems, and arlvising'on the 
steps to he taken to promote good morale and mental health, and the development of 
that degree of mental toughness essential in fighting troop.s. In addition he disseminates 
knowledge to regimental medical officers (and combatant officers) ns to the c.auses and 
medtods of psychhuric breakdotvn, Itotv to check die incidence of sirch casuakics, and 
how best to manage them when they do occur. The R.M.O. in helping to achieve these 
ends, acts as an integral part of the unit, and the close co-operatton of the C.O. and 
company commanders is essential in the exercise of this good influence. 

Notwitlistnnding the vigilance of those concerned with the prophylaxis ag.ainst 
psychiatric breakdown, and how active and successful they are in tire promotion of 
positive mental health and morale, it is still .axiomatic that wherever fighting is in pro- 
gress casualties of a psychiatric nature rvill occur, and that when the fighting is severe, 
the number of these casualties becomes such as to constitute a military problem. 10% to 
15% of all living battle casualties are estimated to be psychiatric, and this figuic is 
probably an understatement of the true position. 

The military problem arising from this type of battle casualty resolves itself into: 
(a) preventing psychiatric casualties from impeding (i) actual fightihg operations, (ii) the 
evacuation and treatment of the wounded; (b) selection and treatment of that proportion 
of men from the stream of psychiatric casualties who w'ill be capable of early return to 
further effective fighting; (c) the prevention of deterioration in those unable to return 
early, or at all, to further fighting duty; (d) the factor of long-term conservation of 
man-power. 

The therapeutic aim of forward jrsychiatry is to handle thi.s military problem cfTcciivciy 
in its early phase, and the methods* adopted may now be discussed. The R.M.O., who 
first secs the psychiatric casualties, may, in very nnld cases, send them back to their 
Company, after exhibiting a judicious mi.vttire of firmne.ss, sympathy, and friendly 
encouragement adapted to the individual case, and determined by his previous knowledge 
of the temperament and background of the individual soldiers under his medical charge. 
The decision to evacuate a case or to return him to duty is made by the R.M.O. aaing 
as an integral part of his unit, and he is therefore guided by other factors in addition 
to the type ana degree of psychiatric disturbance jrresent. Some of these factors arc; 
The military needs of the Unit at the moment; whether the soldier is still of some 
immediate use; the length of time the battle lias been on; tlic stale of morale in the 
Unit at the time; and the interests of the individual soldier. 

If the decision to evacuate is taken, the diagno.sis made is the purely “.administrative’ 
one of "exhaustion”, and .some notes from the platoon or company comni.ander as to die 
circumstances of the breakdown arc included, under scaled cover, with the field medical 
card. To all who arc tremulous, apprehensive or agitated, a sedative such as Tab. 
Phenobarb. grain one or two is given. The sedation is continued at either the A.D.S. 
or M.D.S. in which the patient is staged eii route for the Corps Exhaustion Centre. 
Phenobarb. grain one, three times daily' is usually .sufficient to keep the patient fairly 
quiet, relieve some of his distress, diminish the chance of his panicking, and prevent 
fixation of symptoms and further deterioration. 

All those evacuated from the line with the diagnosis of "exhaustion’’ arc .speedily 
directed to a Corps exhaustion centre, which is usually n section of n specially selected 
field nmlnilance or C.C.S., .and lia.s a fluctuating nujiibcr of bed.s. In thi.s 'tdlicctiiig 
centre major triage (or filtration) of the cases is undertaken, innncdiatcly after the 
f.sscnlial needs of the soklicr — a hot meal, a clean up of hi.s usually tlirty state, and 
attention to his bowels — have been fulfilled. This triage i.s ba.sed on n p.sychiatric inter- 
view in which a largely intuitive appraisal is made ns to whether the soldier will soon 
be able to fight again or not. No definite criteria which help the psychiatrist in arriving 
at this judgment can be formulatcd.ca.sily, but the multitude of small component impres- 
sions obtained during the interview by' an c.xpcrienccd Corps psychiatrist nrousc.s the 
intuitive feeling of conviction that a soldier will or will not shortly be nhfc to function 
effectively under conditions productive of great fear. 'In nil those cases in which it is 
considered there is no re,asonable probabilitv of return to fighting duty within about five 
davs further sedative is administered, and they arc evacuated to the advanced psychiatric 
centre. Tfic diagnosis of "cxhaiisrion” fs abandoned and one nltich dcs as ncar/y as 
possible into the nomenclature of disc.ascs is made for each ease, '.fliis is no easy matter 
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at times, particuladv when otherwise normal soldiers of low “anxiety threshold’’ or low 
“anxiety tolerance” whicli render.-, them ineffective as combatants, need to he labelled 
with a psychiatric disorder to ensure their evacuation from tlie forward zone and their 
.subsequent, more adequate, placement. 

All those cases in which a reasonable probability of early return to fighting duty’ exists 
are retained for treatment at the Corps exhaustion centre. The principles underlying 
this treatment consist of: (a) continuation of. or increase in, sedation where indicated; 
(h) maintenance of military, rather than hospital patient, type of discipline: (c) continued 
contact with fellow-soldier.s of the same or neighbouring fighting units; (d) some bolster- 
ing up of ego and morale: (c) maintenance of a curative atmosphere, so that early return 
to duty is expected by each soldier under treatment. Not all the cases retained at the 
centre prove fit to return to duty in the prc.scribed period, and these require to be evacuated 
to the advanced psychiatric centre. Figures of the proportion of cases admitted to the 
Corps exhaustion centre that can be returned to early fighting duty vary- from Corps to 
Corps in the same and different theatres of war. and in the same Corps in varying condi- 
tions of warfare. The average proportion is rather less than 20’},., the remaining 70% 
being evacuated to the advanced psychiatric centre. One of the major difficulties in this 
triage and treatment at the Corps exhaustion centre is that at the time of great operational 
activity, cases arrive at such a rate at the centre that the staff are rushed unduly and 
the optimum level of time for treatment often cannot be made available. This results 
in evacuation of some cases that would otherwise be unnecessary and unwise. In my 
opinion the Corps exhaustion centre is not the place for abreactive therapy, however 
tempting it may be in some cases. Such cases usuallv require much further psychotherapy 
and are best evacuated immediately to the advanced p.sychiatric centre without initiating 
any of the treatment other than continuation of sedation. 


In the advanced psvchiatric centre, theranv is less standardized and more definitely 
individual, although the patient is not regarded as completely detached from the group 
to tvhich he has his loyalties and which imooses its sanctions upon him. A fairly high 
proportion of the cases are already improving and presenting a diminishing degree of 
psychiatric disability on admission 'to the centre. Treatment of these cases consists in 
appropriate instances, of rest, mild sedation with paraldehyde or barbiturates, alone or 
in combination, and one or two psychiatric interviews which have both a therapeutic 
and appraising function. Some cases are given insulin and glucose and extra diet to 
make up the loss of weight where this has occurred. A few' cases, where the evidence 
of exhaustion is still apparent, are subjected to continuous narcosis of variable duration 
— somnifaine with paraldehyde supplement or the paraldehyde-phenobarbitone combina- 
tion being the drugs we commonly used. A carefully worked out programme of 
occupational and diversional therapy, physical training, group activities of the leaderless 
t}pe, and entertainment is made available for the patients, and they respond so well, 
even eagerly, to such a regime, that compulsion is almost never necessary. Within a 
period of ten to fourteen days this group of cases are discharged from the Centre, their 
dKtination depending on the appraisal by the psychiatrist as to (a) their probable 
effectiveness as fighting troops in the immediate future or (b) failing this, whether they 
need temporary or more permanent jobs not involving actual combat activities. Approxi- 
mately loy;, of the admissions to the centre come into the first category, and these cases 
are sent to the Army rehabilitation centre — which is not a medical unit — for a short 
period of military training and toughening prior to return to fighting duty. Those in the 
second categorj' are despatched to a reallocation centre where they are interviewed and 
tested by personnel selection staff to determine their aptitudes and abilities with a view 
to satisfactorj' placement within the theatre. The majority of these cases in the second 
category are usualb' medicallj- regraded, as a necessary precaution to prevent their 
too precipitate use as fighting troops. 

The more severe cases require a therapeutic programme of greater complexity for 
their treatment and rehabilitation. Fortunately they form a minority of the case-load 
'h the advanced ps.vchiatric centre. Severe anxiety states, particularly when associated 
^th mutism, stupor and other regressive manifestations, and amnesic states are treated 
.1 ^V’’®^htive methods in the first place. I consider sodium pentothal as the most 
'’^luable agent for this purpose. The shorter induction period and less prolonged duration 
01 effect of this drug are advantages as compared with sodium amytal. The technique, 
from slow intravenous injection ceasing just before actual sleep is produced, is 
tn in each individual case, the aim being the release of the emotions connected with 
the traumatic experiences. Whether these experiences are re-enacted or merely recalled, 
^ whether they are not entirely factual hut have an admixture of phantasy, is not very 
as long as suitable, repressed emotion related to these experiences is released, 
^d the more or less overwhelmed ego can resume its functions. I prefer to release this 
in one sitting, but my American colleagues favoured such release in controlled 
11 ’■^spouse to abreactive therap.v in severe battle-orecioitated neuroses is 

ho - ‘li’pmptic and spectacular; but, in effect, ego control is still weak, although 
oepnning to function. Strengthening of this control is aided by a direct, necessarily 
onn^r.’.i Utilizing transference and explanatory techniques. Occasionally 

mSohotiy® shock therapy succeeds where psychotherapy fails. Concurrently with thi’s 
ancillary methods of occupational therapy, physical rehabilitation 
fi? activities are all used. A fair proportion of the severe' cases are rendered 

nm these methods to be sent to the reallocation centre for placement in 

n-combatant jobs. Those that are not considered fit enough, together w'i'th psychotics 
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and gross psychopaths, are evacuated to a rear (or base) psychiatric centre for long-term 
treatment or invalid.ng to the U.K. This group forms approximately 10% to 12% of the 
admissions to the advanced psychiatric centre, and their handling at the rear centre is 
outside the scope of the .present subject. 

From what I have said, it can be seen that at the separate organization levels, limited 
therapeutic goals are aimed at, varying with the different levels. Despite this stratifica- 
tion, I hope I have iiidicated the dynamic approach to the problem which is manifested 
by the psychiatrists in the field and their attempts to deal with the realities of the 
situation confronting them. 

A brief reference may be made as to the results obtained by the methods of handling 
and treatment I have described. The figures for the N. African and Italian campaigns 
up to September 1944 for all cases where the disposal has been recorded, and including 
cases seen at all levels, show that of 22,454 patients 18,777 {83-6%) were retained for 
duty m the theatre of war and 3,677 (16-4%) were invalided home. Of those retained 
for duty in the theatre, no exact figure can be given for soldiers that were re-employed 
in active fighting duties, but it is in the region of 30% to 35%. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. B. Craigie, R.A.M.C.; In view of the remarkable advances made in 
instruments of mutilation and destruction during the recent war, and of the extremes of 
mental and physical stress to which so many men were exposed, the percentage incidence 
of psychiatric breakdown was less than might have been expected. The numerical 
incidence, however, was sufficiently high to present a considerable problem; and much of 
it was avoidable, highly wasteful in its immediate effects, and potentially mischievous in 
its end-results. 

In psychiatry as elsewhere, prevention is better than cure; and prevention, to be effective, 
depends upon an adequate understanding of the causes of psychiatric breakdown. In 
practice, there was rarely any single cause for breakdown in fortvard areas: the causative 
factors varied' according to the individual himself, the group in which he functioned, 
and the environment by which he was surrounded. 

A fnidty personal history, a constitutional predisjiosition to nenro.sis, ivas the most 
important single factor in tlic causation of breakdown: if associated with a broken liome 
life, or a faulty family history, the prognosis was so much the worse. “The qualities of a 
man tliat make him the best citizen”, said Marshal Foch, “are those that make him tl« 
best soldier”; and this underlies the principles of personnel and officer selection employed 
in the Army since 1941. Men must be selected for service positively, not just because 
they have proved useless for anything else. 

The indit'idual'.s ultimate success or failure depended largely upon die group of which 
he became a member. High group morale depended upon proper training, upon know- 
ledge of and devotion to the cause, upon adequate equipment, and upon inspired leadership. 
Good leadership, high morale, and a low p.sychiatric casualty rate were '.ynonyraous. 

The environment provided the final test; and it was found that battle stress alone w.is 
neither the most common nor the most important c.ausc of breakdown in forward areas; 
there was, in fact no fundamental difference betivccn tlie causes of bre.akdown in forward 
and in base areas. Brigadier James said very ajitly — ^“nien break down foi fear of life, 
not of death": and indirect mental or physical stresses were often much more significant 
in tlieir effect upon the soldier than combat itself. Loss of sleep and physical exhaustion, 
persistent and overwhelming noise, thir-st, hunger and dirt, physical ill-health, the inability 
to retaliate at the enemy, were associated factors of great importance, "rhe factor of 
greatest and most univcr.sal applic.ation was the so-called "separation anxiety". Domestic 
separation was of the greatest importance to the average soldier; the longer in time, the 
further in space, the separation, the greater the anxiety'. 

Mental hygiene, the care of the mental hcaldi of the Army, proicd during the war in 
many respects more important than physical hygiene; and its importance is at least equal 
in application to the community at peace. It is reasonable to assume that psychiatrists, 
in the light of the experience gained in these matters during war. may be able to make 
contributions of value to the .solution of the very similar prolilems confronting ns in the 
post-war years. 


Lieut.-Colonel T. F. Main, R.AJVI.C.: In the forward psychiatric cemre, therapeutic 
practice should, one supposes, remain objective, illumined only by jisychiatric knowledge. 
It would be nice to report- that in the forward areas psychiatry is cool and accurate anti 
unimpassioned. But if we take thought for an instant ivc can see that this can never 
be so. Psvciiiatric disease and normality are onlv relative matters affected I>y current 
social standards and cuitnre patterns. An emotfona! state which might at home be 
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described legitinintclv ns severe anxiety, might on the field be called bravery or cowardice 
depending on whether the psychiatrist himself is frightened or not. 

A forceful moral diagnosis is therefore sometimes made by the psychiatrist before he 
applies the new nomenclature of the Royal College of Physicians,^ and treatment is some- 
times affected by the psychiatrist’s needs as well as by the patient’s. 

Other influences also affect objectivity. There is an understandable general desire during 
a tvar to feel important and useful, the inevitable hardships and sacrifices of war affect 
everyone to some extent, and lead to various emotional by-products of bitterness and 
impotence, anger, and — if one’s own job is not heroic or important enough — to defensive 
swashbuckling or a guilt-driven compas.sion for the others who have to undertake risks of 
death in battle. Sentimentality and anger about neurotic soldiers, therefore, commonly 
influence clinical judgment in prognosis and disposal. 

Now if the judgment of psychiatrists is liable to lack objectivity in the face of great 
world events, it must not surprise us if excessive emotions also arise in ethers. Violent 
attitudes in medical colleagues and superior officers are part of the total social setting 
within which the psychiatrist works and influence for better or worse his daily judgment 
and his over-all policy. 

The mental health of a fighting force is not the same thing as the mental health of a 
nation at war. With the differing functions, different standards are needed. If a sergeant 
can recover his poise for one month, it can be regarded as a satisfactory therapeutic result 
in an Army fighting for its very life, though such a result would not be worth having in 
civilian life. Then the stresses which such a man must be capable of withstanding 
are very different from those which would operate upon him in civilian life — and they 
must be fully understood by the psychiatrist. Lastly, the positive factors which will 
support the mental health of* such a man are different in the forward area from those in 
the rear areas. The job of the psychiatrist, in fact, demands a grasp of the social as 
well as the medical variants which influence treatment and disposal. 

One campaign does not seem to train a psychiatrist automatically for another. In 
the Middle East the great separation from home, the fiat barren tvilderness in which the 
men lived, the poor food and water supply, the rarity of action, the occasional big battles 
dominated by the spandau, the 88 mm. and the mortar, lasting only a few days, contrast 
with the battles of the Normandy Bridgehead which went on without remission for over 
two months in familiar green fields and copses, with scarcity of sleep, the multi -barrelled 
mortar, and the continued carnage as the great stresses. In Burma, I am told, it was 
not the noise of explosions nor the power of enemy weapons that were the stresses, but 
silence in jungle patrols, the fear of being seen without seeing, the difficulty of sleeping 
tvirh a calm mind, and the long separation from home. 

Yet these stresses can be classified. The sense of separation from home, from its 
security and its comforting permanence and its familiar reassurance of one’s personal 
status is a permanent stress. A camaraderie is the only human recompense for a threaten- 
ing sense of impotence in the face of death and the waywardness of elemental forces and 
the decisions of the mighty who use soldiers like pawns. 

The lonely homesick man, overwhelmed by insecurity, showing anxiety and hysterical 
illness, is met sometimes before he has even been in battle, together with the men who 
have carried out their social obligations in the face of fantastic dangers until their sense 
of security too has gone. There are others who have contained their anxiety, supported 
by comradeship and affection until the death of their friends has left them bereaved, to 
face further dangers alone. Tlte man who has killed too much, the officer who has lost 
his men through an error of judgment,’ the tank commander who escaped alone from a 
burning tank — present pictures of guilt and depression that may be psychotic in depth. 
Fleeting schizophrenic screens may be drawn for a few days over anguish too gross to be 
home. 

These acute clinical pictures arise very often in conjunction with loss of sleep. While 
this can be a symptom it is often a necessary condition of some battles, and gross fatigue 
alone leads some men to the psychiatrist. 

Acute cases repay the simple forward treatment of rest and sedation and justify the 
existence of forward psychiatric centres. The bonds which tie men to their fellows have 
not yet been broken, and some 30% to 60% can be returned fit to carry on. The numbers 
correlate indirectly with the surgical casualties — following about 3 davs behind the curve 
ot daily incidence. But it is not a parallel curve; as the surgical' casualties rise, the 
rise out of all proportion. Depending on the type of battle 2% to 
->t> /u of all casualties may be psychiatric. ' 
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When the numbers are high during a big battle, you may imagine the alarm in high 
places, the increase in diagnosis of “cowardice" bj' administrative staffs, and the reluctance 
to recognize the problem as a psychiatric one. At these times all the slack in senior 
super-egos is taken in, and some of the wrath falls of course on the patients ana 
occasionally even on their therapist. That is in the day’s work. One popular vew at 
such times — popular in rear areas at least — is that access to the psychiatrist will dis- 
courage the fighting men who are sticking it out. This may be so, but I have yet to meet 
a re^mental medical officer who knows of a single instance of a good man being 
discouraged by the knowledge that if he became a casualty of any sort he would get 
looked after. 

The “chronic" cases seen in quiet periods are a mixed bag. Some of them are chronic 
neurotics, but many are men with persistent symptoms from earlier battles, particulany 
of guilt and depression about comrade-loss or with anxiety which has not resolved spon- 
taneously after rest. The home worries, too, mount as a campaign goes on and become 
increasingly a source of militaiT inefficiency. The prognosis with the cases that 
during quiet periods is not as good as with the acute cases, and hospital treatment .ma 
re-allocation are needed. 

The foi'ward psychiatrist has made himself a familiar figure in the war, and has pro\ed 
his value in every theatre since 1940. He cannot work miracles, but by persis- 
tently plying his craft, keeping his head amid the shifting moral attitudes towaros 
his patients, and remaining, in so far as his own situation allows, objective and unsMu- 
mental, honest about his failures and modest about his successes, he can serve the men 
of his formation in a way granted to few medical men. Such a result, however, is achie\ea 
not by heroics, but by good psychiatry. 


[December 11 , 1945 ] 

DISCUSSION ON THE IMPORTANCE OF DIET IN MENTAL ILLNESS 

Dr. W. Rees Thomas: For many years pellagra has occurred in this country, ari.sing 
as occasional ca.ses in the comniunitv and among patients in mental hospital.s._ In 
the early days, before the cause of pellagra was knoun, we described a dermatitis of 
the hands and face resulting from the administration of drugs such ns sulphonal and 
trional. We know now tliat tliis was pellagra and it arose not only from a deficient intake 
of vitamins of the B group, but al.'o from a failure of the body mechanism to ab.snrb 
it nr, if absorbed, to use it for its proper purposes. To-day we know of occasional cases 
of pellagra arising in mental liospitals, though most of the cases reported were admitted 
suffering from the disease. I am not proposing, hoivever, to deal u’ith specific diseases 
arising from food deficiencies but with the more general relation.ship between health and 
food, and in particular its effect on patients undergoing treatment for mental illness. 
How far this may have an influence on accelerating or retarding recoverv in mental 
illness is a matter which we could discuss without forming a definite conclusion. It can, 
however, be said that subnormal food must lead to subnormal health. The outstanding 
example is the effect of vitamin C on the healing of wounds, and 1 feel sure there would 
be general agreement that in the treatment of any form of mental illness a factor of 
importance is the quantity and relative sufficiency of the food; the caloric value is 
important for patients who are not confined to bed or who exhibit considerable physical 
activity as part of tlie illness. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war in 1939 most of us discovered that we were losing 
weight. A similar phenomenon occurred in mental hospitals. The change was so 
obvious that in 1941 an investigation was made to determine whether gains and losses 
of weight differed from changes occurring in the same patients during the tuo vears 
before the outbreak. 

In seventeen hospitals the weight records between September 1937 and September 
1941 were examined. The figures indicated that the loss of weight in the period 1939-41 
had been very considerable and affected quite three-quarters of the patients who had been 
in the hospital during the whole period. This is not quite .so bad as it soiind.s; the peace- 
time figures show that normally 45 to 50% of the patients tend to lose weight over a period 
of two vear.s. This is a selected group consisting entirely of those who.se illncs.s is prolonged. 

The ho.spilals were divided into two groiip.s, depending on whether or not they uerc 
overcrowded. Comparison of the records of loss of weight showed that the degree of 
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overcrowding existing at the time made no difference to the proportion of patients who 
lost weight. 

At a later date a further investigation was carried out by Dr. Nicole at the Winwick 
Mental Hospital. The results indicated that from 1942 onwards the position gave no 
cause for anxiety. The proportion losing weight had greatly diminished and did not 
differ widely from the figures for the period 1937-39. It is difficult to say just why this 
change took place but in 1942 we became more food ’conscious and everybody did a good 
deal to improve the variety, the quantity, and the balance of the diets, and hospitals 
were now able, without much trouble to themselves, to have the diets analysed and 
tire quantitv of vitamins and minerals estimated as a daily average over a period of 
one month. 

I will now refer to the general food situation during the -war up to 1943 as related 
in “Hood Consumption Levels (1944)”. The daily caloric value of the food supplied 
to the people of this country before the war was about 3.000. In 1939-41 there was a 
sharp fall in the meat, visible fats, sugar and fruit which greatly reduced the palatability, 
as well as the nutritional, value of food. At the period of greatest shortage in the first 
half of 1941 calories fell to 2,6S0 and it appears that there were indications that the 
diet was inadequate. In 1942 the figures showed an improvement and from then onwards 
have remained almost constant at a caloric value of about 2,800, though fats and animal 
proteins remain considerably below pre-war level. The importance of this for my 
present purpose is to indicate that in 1941 the food was not sufficient and in 1942 and 
onwards it can therefore have only been slightly above the level of sufficiency. These 
figures do not represent the actual intake of food but of food issued for consumption. 

A comparison of these two events, that is the loss of weight and the standard of food 
issues, suggests that the reduction of food supplies shotted itself in a loss of weight 
amongst the hospital population — at least that part of it represented by patients under- 
going prolonged treatment. The recovery from 1942 onwards is partillel to a better food 
situation and a time of greater attention to tlie minerals and vitamins as well as the 
caloric value of the foods supplied. There arc, however, many other factors to be taken 
into account, though none of them can easily account for the initial lo.-s of weight to 
the end of 1941 and the subsequent recovery. 

I go on now to consider the effect food may have on the death-rate in hospitals. We 
have lived through two great wars and an examination of the death-rates in hospitals during 
these periods may show that diet in one war affected the death-rate. The mean death- 
rate in mental hospitals for the five-year period 1910-14 was 96 per thousand, and the 
death-rate during the years 1915-21 given in the table below might be compared with 
this pre-war figure. The table also indicates similar data for the years around the 
war 1939-44. 


TABLE I.— DEATHS PER THOUSAND. 



General 

Mental 


General 

Aiental 

1910-U 

population 

hospitals 


population 

hospitals 

C8-5 

Kl'R 

9G 

1035-39 

321 

1015 

I:>'7 

121 

1940 

14-4 

S2-C 

1010 

14*3 

126 

1941 

13-15 

01-7 

193 7 

14-2 

17G 

1042 

12-3 

70-0 

1918 

17-3 

203 

1043 

13 0 

60S 

1919 

140 

129 

1944 

12-7 

60-0 

1920 

12-4 

87 



1921 

12-1 

84 





A comparison between the nvo sets of figures shows very marked differences. During 
the penod I9I5-I8 there was a progressive rise in the mental hospital death-rate throueb- 
out. “ ■ 


The abrupt fall in the death-rate in 1919 and the further reduction in 1920 to a figure 
well below the 1910-14 rate shows that conditions improved rapidly after the uar, and 
that within a year they were normal again. 


During die recent war, the death-rate increased in 1941 to a rate which was 53o^ 
higher than the pre-war average, and thereafter slowly fell to a figure which in 1944 
"as only slightly above the rate for 1935-39, i.e. 69 compared with 68-5. 

The figures for men and women are given separately 'in the second table; dlev show 

ioib"«Toi "liich, excepting for the years 1930 ffiO-fi) 

ana lyib (61*8), is the lowest ever recorded. ^ 
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TABLE n.— PROPORTION PER CENT. OF DEATHS TO AVERAGE NUMBER RESIDENT. 



Male 

Female 

Total 

1937 

7-09 

f)-94 

7-0' 

1938 

ri-82 

G-18 

0-47* 

1939 

7-05 

G-80 

7-21 

1940 

S-6C 

7-94 

8-2(5 

1941 

10-40 

8-21 ' 

9-17 

1942 

8-81 

7-30 

7-99 

1943 

7-74 

0-40 

0*98 

1944 

. 7-49 

0*40 

0-90 


* Lowest ever recorded. 

It is noteworthy that tliis occurred at a period when the shortage of female mir.scs 
was greater than at any time during the century. 

If we consider for a moment the factors which might have affected the death-rates 
during these wars we find 'that during both periods tliere were certain common stresks 
and strains. 

Overcrowding occurred in both periods in the early war years. In the first war, how- 
ever, the death-rate was so liigh that overcrowding tvas much reduced in the later years. 
Black-out restrictions were much more severe- in the recent war, resulting in a low 
standard of ventilation in dormitories and bedrooms. 

Changes in the ages and types of patients admitted would be siniilar in both wars. 

If shortage of staff had been an important factor in determining the death-rate it 
would have showed results on the women’s side of our mental hospitals during the past 
three years. Though I am unable to quote exact figures for the period 1914-18 I am 
assured that at no time during die 1914-18 war was the staff shortage on the female side 
as acute as it has become during this period when so much ivoman-labour was diverted 
to factories producing munitions of war. 

Enemy action and the disturbance to patients caused by "alerts” undoubtedly produced 
abnormal conditions, but we can agree that on. the whole the stress during 1940-41, par- 
ticularly in certain areas in the East and South, was greater than that caused by 
Zeppelin raids. 

On the whole, then, it would seem that the stresses in the recent war were more severe, 
due to equal, if not greater, overcrowding, stricter black-out regulations, inferior ventilation 
at night, greater shortage of both male and female staff, and much mental and physical 
strain arising from enemy air action by night. The causes of the high death-rate in 
die 1914-18 period were the subject of an investigation by the Board of Control. They 
concluded that die unavoidable reduction in quantity and deterioration in quality of the 
food supplied to patients (especially in regard to flour) were die main factors in deter- 
mining the increase in sickness and corresponding increase in death-rates among patients 
in institutions for the insane and defective; but dint, had the diet been normal, there 
would still have been a considerable rise over pre-war rates due to other war conditions. 
The conditions referred to were the lower physical condition and greater age of patients 
admitted, the impairment of staff efficiency, transfer of patients from one mental 
hospital to another, and overcrowding combined widi bad ventilation. I diink it is 
reasonable to assume that die difference between the records in the two wars shows some- 
thing of the advance in knowledge of food and feeding. 

An analysis of the dietaries of some two-thirds of the hundred or so mental ho.spitals 
in this country was carried out during the recent war. Each hospital publishes an official 
dietary with menus running a three or four weeks’ rota. We found that these dietaries 
gave an incorrect and exceptionally rosy picture of the situation; consequently the 
analysis was made on the basis of the actual issues of food to the kitchen, taken from 
the records in the weekly issue books in the stores department. There were certain 
difficulties in carrying out the analysis bcc.ause the extra food given to certain patients 
known as "workers” had to be excluded from the general issue and naturally diet given 
to sick patients had to be left out of account. The number of working patients given 
extra food varied within wide limits; of the 83,000 patients concerned .some 27°' of 
them received an average caloric value of 290 per day as an extra. An additional '^10°A 
of die patients were in receipt either of sick diet or of some extra to ordinary diet The 
remaining 63% received the ordinary diet with nothing extra: the mean caloric value 
of the ordinary diet was 2,360, ranging from 1,956 to 2,731 calorics a dav. Vitamin A 
was 2,110 international iinit.s, and vitamin C 85 mg. per pcr.«on each dav.’ 

It is not easy to sav what should be the caloric value of a diet issued to a eroun of 
adult patients many of whom arc quite old and many physically as well as nientallv ill. 
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The average figure of 2,360 indicates that the- patients of about half the hospitals receive 
less dian this amount. The present evidence indicates that the food is sufficient provid- 
ing diat die distribution between wards takes account of the type and activity of the 
patients in their classified groups. 

In considering whether a diet is adequate we base our views on the relation of the 
quantities to standards which have been set up by the National Research Council of the 
U.S.A., which has approved a minimum standard applicable only to short term periods 
but which provides mineral and vitamin allowances approximately' 70% of the ordinary 
standard. In 1943 a special committee of the Joint Food Board, as quoted in “Food 
Consumption Levels, 1944”, thought diat the diet in this country, with the exception 
perhaps of vitamin A and ascorbic acid, and possibly also of riboflavin and thiamin, was 
adequate to meet the intake requirements based on the full National Research Council 
standards. Diets in mental hospitals provide a sufliciency of calcium, iron and vitamins 
of the B group. 

There is an important difference between the food issued to the general popidation 
and that supplied in a mental hospital. The maintenance of a satisfactory level of calories 
and vitamins in the United Kingdom diets has involved a substantial increase in the use 
of cereals and potatoes. In 1943 this contributed 43% of the total caloric supply com- 
pared with 34% before die war. For the mental hospital, however, the present figure 
is between 50% and 60% and consequently the supply of potatoes ensures, at least in 
the summer time, an adequate ration of ascorbic acid. Even throughout the winter 
months the supply of vitamin C has exceeded 58 mg. per head per day, largely through 
the use of leafy, yellow and green vegetables. As the losses during cooking and prepara- 
tion are considerable the intake in winter would not exceed an average of 30 mg. of 
ascorbic acid. 

The supply of vitamin A is obtained largely from fats, milk, growing vegetables, 
eggs, and carrots. The ordinary diet in most mental hospitals provides about half the 
supply from carrots, die remainder coming from miscellaneous items of food. The 
rnean figure of 2,110 l.U. per day showed that in most hospitals the supply of 
vitamm A was below the optimum level. The deficiency can be made good by the 
use of about half a pound of carrots per patient per week. Carrot is not available in 
pery week of the year, but as vitamin A is stored for considerable periods in the liver, 
irregularity of supply is not a matter of vital importance. 

The average mental hospital has one advantage over the many other hospitals. There 
are farms from which the supply of milk for patients comes daily to the hospital. The 
quantity available for the ordinary diet has usually been ample, and in this respect they 
nave been more fortunate than the general population. 

®nggestion that diet can be maintained at a satisfactory level without great 
cu ty does not affect die much more difficult question of cooking and presentadon. 
rnm Complaint is lack of variety and though we, as members of the population, 

p am o me same thing we do not suffer in die same degree. Repetition in the 
the- same items of food makes food unpalatable and the patients’ inability 
tr, , . ^ occasional meal outside the hospital tends to lower appetite. All this leads 
1 as e an a lowering of me caloric value of me food intake. The patient suffering 
m mental illness is often too busy to bother about food or too depressed to want it. 
us wim a supply of food mat is adequate mough litde above the minimum it behoves 
and" of mental illness to pay the closest attention to the details of presentation 

. 'veil as to the quantity and content of me food taken. Our scientists 

ac us that even in a time of plenty a diet cannot be taken for granted even when 
the patient makes no complaint. 


the S • The Ministr)' of Food is advised regarding diet for invalids bv 

of Committee of the Medical Research Council on which the Ministri' 

suffprinr^f'* represented. This Committee gives medical advice as to whether pauents 
other fp particular disease should have special allowances of rationed or 

snecial lenfl^r j ,=ill°"ances for different types of invalids are set out in the 

has not "’hich has been sent to every medical practitioner. The Committee 

sufferinp^fre'^™^"'^'^'^ priorities for mental patients as such. Mental patients, 

prescrihfd piT complaints such as diabetes or tuberculosis, are entitled to the 

also obmin I nr?" °n hospitals, like all others, can 

priority allowance of 2 lb. fish weekly for every patient requiring a “light 
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diet”. Apart from this allowance of fi.sh mental ho.spitals are rationed like an ordinary 
institution for healthy people. 


The requirements of the individual mental patient will vary with the amount of inns- 
cular exercise he ^terforms. If he is doing farm work daily in the open air he would 
require a diet providing about 3,500 calories or more daily, but if he is quiet and confined 
indoors he might only require 2,400 calories or less. Other tilings being equal the needs 
of mental patients vary with their complaints. The melancholic or paranoic type might 
require only about 2,000 calories a day or less, whcrc.ns the excitable type with exaggerated 
retiexes. Jack of co-ordination, continual unrest and in.somnia might well require 4,000 
calories a day. If the demands of such a. person are not fully met it would seem from 
general principles that he would tend to become more rather than less cxcitahle, at any 
rate for a time. The experiences of most people during air raids, particularly the VI 
bembardment, supports this deduction. The severe mental and physical strain with few 
interruptions, which most normal people experienced, were unquestionably reduced by 
taking small snacks in between the ordinary meals. It will be recalled that the Radio 
Doctor at this time advised people to cat often and to be sure to eat enough. I have no 
doubt that very many people derived much comfort from this advice. 


Balancing up the needs of the various patients in a given mental hospital it is probable 
that the average gross requirement for the adult male is round about 3,000 calorics pci 
head daily and for women probably about 2,200. Within this average there will of 
course be wide fluctuations, but the allowances of food permitted and the mode of 
serving should be sufficiently elastic to permit of these needs being fully supplied, n 
the diet includes all the rations and points foods and if bread, potatoes, oatmeal and 
fresh vegetables are given to satisfaction, there need be no fear of any deficiency whethci 
in regard to energy, proteins, minerals or vitamins. Table I shmvs how a 3,000 calorie 
diet could be constructed from the rationed and unrationed foods. Rationed foods, 
providing a sensible choice is made of the points, will supply about 1,040 calories and 
about 30 grammes protein most of which is of animal origin. The remaining 2,001) 
calories tvould have to be made up mainly from bread and flour which jirovldc about 
1,100 calories, or more than one-third of the total day’s needs, and from potatoe.s ana 
oatmeal, each of which provide about 220 calories or about one-thirteenth of the days 
needs. The remaining calories would have to come from things like sausages, fish, and 
oflal, when they can be obtained. 


The unrationed foods provide about 72 grammes of jtrotein, over twice that jtrovided by 
the rationed foods. Bread and flour alone give as much as 41 grammes daily, whereas 
rationed meat only provides seven. It, is true that animal protein is of higher biological 
value than any kind of vegetable protein, but vegetable proteins arc also valuable. It is 
stated from time to time that the requirements of animal protein are so many grammej 
daily. There is no experimental evidence which enables us to place the requirements o' 
animal protein at a given figure. Indeed we cannot say that the human body requires (in 
an indispensable sense) animal protein, at any rate after the stage of childhood has passed. 
In childhood there is, of course, a definite requirement, but for adults, all we can say is 
that it is very desirable that a proportion, which we cannot define, of the total protein 
should be of animal origin. 

\Vc often hear complaints that certain people, particularly hospital patients and st.afi. 
arc not getting enough protein, that their diets are too starchy and therefore unsuitable. 
If you consider Table I you will find that this cannot happen, provided the people arc 
getting all or the bulk of their rationed foods and provided the total diet gives them 
sufficient calorics. To 'Obtain a diet of sufficient calorics which would be at the same 
time too low in protein, would not be easy; indeed with present rations it would be 
impossible. The calorics would have to conic from bacon, fats, sugar, jam and vegetables 
and fruit. The first four of tlic.^'c would provide onlv about 500 calories a dav, and vege- 
tables and fruit could certainly not provide the rest. It can he taken as a broad general 
rule that if a person of ordinary tastes consumes sufficient calorics from the foods available 
he can scarcely avoid having enough protein, minerals and vitamins. In fact, the wartime 
food policy was so planned as to make this possible. 


Tabic II shows the standard intakes of nutrients recommended by the Commission on 
Nutrition of the League of Nations as applied to the population of Great Britain. I have 
onlv given the figures for the adult man and woman because it is with these that we arc 
maiidy concerned. The caloric level for the average man is .3,000 and the protein 
70 grammes a dav. This is much lower than the 101 grammes Hhich can he ohtai^'^^ 
from a 3,000 caloric diet under pre.scnt rations. There is another scale of st ' ■ ' 
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requirements in considerable vogue to-day. namely, that of the National Research Council 
of the U.S.A. It was'drawn up in 1941 by the Americans but it has not received inter* 
national approval. In regard to calorics, proteins and minerals it is not substantially 
different from the scale of the League of Nations, but the scale for vitamins is far in 
excess of that of the League of Nations. Take vitamin C as an example. The N.R.C. 
recommends for children 5 to 14 vears 50 to 75 mg. of vitamin C daily. Bransby and 
Wagner {/irit. jiied. 1945 (ii), 682) found by dietary surveys that 426 school children in 


TABLE I. 


Rarhngd Foods : Amounts 



Amount 

Protein 

(grammes) 

Cooties 

Milk, 2 pints 

40 02. 

360 

680 

Dried xx^ 

1 », 

10-2 

97 

Bacon 

3 „ 

8-4 

336 

Butter , 

3 „ 

0*3 

633 

Margarine 

3 « 

— 

654 

Cooiung fat 

o 

— it 

— 

506 

Cheese 

3 „ 

21-3 

Sol 

Meat : Beef 

7 „ 

25*2 

518 

Mutton 

7 ,* 

21*7 

54G 

Sugar 

s „ 

— 

804 

Preserves 


0.4 

2S4 

E8g:s 


C-2 

78 

Dried eggs 

0 C3 02. 

8-2 

103 

Dried fruit 

1 02. 

0-7 

56 

Breakfast ceieals 

s 

260 

776 

Pilchards 

5 ,, 

22-r> 

285 

Rice, &c. 

•t » 

7-2 

390 

Canned meats 

2 « 

8*0 

142 

Per day 

29*3 

3,044 

Unraiioned Foods : 

Weekly Amounts 


Bread 

84 02. 

201-0 

5,880 

Potatoes 

Si „ 

33-C 

1,344 

Green veg. 

20 „ 

120 

100 

Root veg. 

20 „ 

4-0 

100 

Flour 

20 „ 

C8-0 

1,9C0 

Sausage 

- s „ 

26-4 

4SS 

Liver 

i „ 

19-2 

ICO 

Cocoa 

2 „ 

ll'C 

250 

White fish 

8 „ 

24-0 

104 

Fat fish 

8 „ 

24-0 

29C 

Oatmeal 

16 „ 

54-4 

1,77C 

Semolina 

8 „ 

24-0 

7CS 

Per day 

71-8 

1,889 

Rationed and Unrationed Foods : Daily 


Total per day 


101-1 

2,033 


TABLE II.— STANDARDS FOR ADEQUATE DIET PER DAY. 


Calories 

Protein grammes 
Calcium grammes 
Iron mg. 

Vi tamin A I.U. 
Vitamin mg. 
Vitamin C mg. 


League of Nations 
Commission 
Male Female 

214- 21-i' 

3,000 2,400 

70 00 

O'S 0*8 

10 10 

3,000 3,000 

X 0*85 

30 30 


National Research Council 
Moderately Active 
Male Female 

21 4 - 21 4 - 

3.000 2,500 

70 CO 

0*8 0-8 
12 12 

5.000 5,000 

1-8 1*5 

75 70 


Stoke-on-Trent and Salford were consuming for most of the year an average of about 
20 to 25 mg. of vitamin C daily. The school meals were analysed for vitamin C and they 
were found to contain only from 2 to 19 mg. per meal. The school meal for many 
children is the main, if not the only, source of vitamin C. These children were verv 
carefidly examined 3 or 4 times during the course of the year but no evidence of any sort 
was found suggestive of deficiency of vitamin C. There is other and more convincing 
evidence not yet published indicating that the recommended allowances of vitamins A 
and C of the N.R.C. are far too high, at any rate for the inhabitants of this island. 

One of the most striking things that have come to light from liberated Europe is that 
frank deficiency disease, particularly vitamin deficiency, has been rarely observed what- 
ever the degree’ or duration of the shortage of food. Nutritional oedema, loss of weight, 
diarrhoea and more rarely anxmia have been observed at various times and in various 
places,^ but ve^' rarely pellagra, beri-beri, night blindness or other well-defined deficienev 
condition. W^hat have always been observed however, whatever the degree or duration 
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of the starvation, were progressive asthenia, apathy, iistlessness, lach of attention to 
•’personal hygiene, intlilTerence to per.scnal or cninmiinal welfare, until finally the 
sufferers became alniost inclilferent to their fate. 

Without the will to live the treatment of a diseased person is a very up-hill and, may 
be, an impossible task. Insufficient food tends to. blunt the desire to live. Adequate 
feeding tends to restore and to .Miarpen it. Good feeding hc.sides building up 'the diseased 
body also enables the mind, which controls the body, to function properly. 

In conclusion here are some ob.servation.s made in 1942-43 in the (male) mental hospital 
of St. Anne in Paris by Randoin (/iii/t. Acad. Med., 1943, 127 , 559). Before the war the 
average calorie intake was about 2,877 daily and the death-rate 10%; in 1941-42 the 
average calorie intake was about 1,750 and the death-rate 21%. On this level of diet the 
p.-ftients lost up to 5 kg. per head in six months, but when in 1943 the diet was increased 
all round by abmit 25% most of the. losses in weight were restored in six months. This 
iiitcresting paper has only recently come to my notice. 


Dr. S. W. Hardwick said that he was not complacent about the question of diet and 
mental disorder. He believed that mental di.sordcrs associated with vitamin dcficiencic.' 
were by no means uncommon. He had de.scribed in 1943 12 cases of pellagra coinplicathig 
chronic mental disease and most of these were .seen by Professor St'clenstrickcr dining 
his visit to this country. Dr. Hardwick had encountered additional cases of pellagra m 
his mental hospital since then. He said that when Professor Sydcnstricker with Dr. Rees 
Thomas had only seen one case of pellagra during their visit to a certain. mental hospital 
this did not neccssarilv mean that there was only one pellagrin in thc.popiilation of that 
hospital at that time. ’ There may have been cases showing no overt .signs of pcllagia at 
that time. 

No mention had been made of acute vitamin deficienev. 'J'his was disappointing 
because' it seemed that here was a field where the interests of the dietetic expert and the 
psychiatrist intersected. He referred for example to acute nicotinic acid (niacin) deficiency, 
a condition which had been described by Sy'clenstricker and Cleckley, and others. There 
was evidence, in Dr. Hardwick’s opinion, that niacin deficiency, probably secondary to 
dietetic deficiency, was an important causative factor in some cases of mental illness. 

In conclusion Dr. Hardwick mentioned that he had been associated with Professor 
Ellinger of the Lister Institute and Mr. R. Bcnesch in certain problems arising from 
vitamin deficiency. A nicotinamide .saturation test had been devised, and this might lead 
the way to simpler and quicker methods of biochemical diagnosis. 
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Physical Medicine in the Army 

Its Effect on Civil Practice. [Abstract] 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By J. W. T. Patterson, M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed. 

Late Lieut. -Colonel R.A.M.C., Late Assistant Director of 'Hygiene, War Office 


The post-war world, on whose threshold we stand to-day presents “ 
picture from the one we knew before the war. New discoveries, new modes of thought 

and new social conditions challenge us on every side. i , i r w,. •jtand 

That challenge must he accepted and our first step is to take stock ' V'. ; 

Onlv then mav we determine what contribution Medicine, uith its ig 


service, can make in the changing world around us. in rli- 

5... :i — 3 itself with the development of Physical Medicine in th.. 


My contribution concern 
Armv. 


"Physical Medicine Specialists” in the Army started by advising 
rehabilitation of soldiers referred to military convalescent depots or r ‘ S' . c 
they were advising on “group’* rehabilitation and then on the genera p g 


''N"«t^SSh?smSof\ehabilitation methods outAde the depot in order (n) to attempt 



through 

extreme, from convalescent depot to unit. , , , • i 

This latter necessitated a studv of the relative demands made by varying employments 
in different units and a study'of the training of the fit. This liaison uith tmining 
authorities resulted in Physical Medicine giving advice on training and drawing up 
physical standards for the selection of special troops, e.g. parachutists, trogmen. &c. 

Physical Medicine played an important part in the medical aspects of selection noi 
only 'for the special troops but for the less fit personnel and was ^sponsible for much 
of the spade work entailed in introducing the new system of Army Medical Classification 
which is to be a feature of the peacetime Army, 


Physical Medicine, with the invaluable assistance of the Army Physical Training Corps, 
' , r — : — I j«,.«i.>.^r,,f.nr npnTrf^Q whcrc thousanos 


was responsible for the success of the physical development centres w’* 
of recruits likely to break down under routine training were able to make tlie grade 
as A 1 personnel after special preliminary training. _ . . 

Physical Medicine made considerable contributions to the large^cale imestigmion o,. 
various important problems relative to health and training and the study of the sub- 
standard recruit. . . , . 

Such was the unfolding of the opportunities presented to Physical Medicine in the Army'. 

What mav we say of the lessons we. have learned from these experiences.' 

(1) That successful rehabilitation depends on a thorough co-ordination of all remedial 
measures from the bedside, through ambulatory' convalescence, right up to final reinstate- 
ment. 

(2) That reduction in the period of convalescence is just as important as the reliction 
in the duration of hospitalization. The latter has been brought home to the profession 
through the shortage of hospital accommodation. The former is equally' important from 
the point of view of industry and from that of the patients’ economic circumstances. 

(3) That the medical profession must be prepared to study' and disseminate knowledge 
in what are the most effective measures for rapid and complete restoration .after disability' 
and must be prepared to condemn all personal idiosyncrasies in regard to methods which 
•are proved to be wasteful and less than fully effective. 

(4) That successful rehabilitation demands a thorough knowledge of all the operations 
involved in the employment for which the individual is being prepared. 

(5) That successful rehabilitation involves the rehabilitation of the ichole man, psycho- 
logical and social as well as physical. 

Feh_-— T-*hvc ATt7T^ 1 
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(6) That the medical profession must be made to realize the importance of job analysis. 

It should busy itself with the investigation of job analysis from a medical point of view 
so that, among other considerations, its rehabilitation work shall be more purposeful and 
niore scientific. ’ 

(7) That Medicine must be prepared to advise on the capacity in which a permanently 
disabled person may be most adequately and suitably employed. 

(8) That Medicine must be brought to realize the iniportance of physical education and 
its interest and supervision enlisted in this highly effective factor in the maintenance and 
achievement of physical efficiency. 

(9) That Medicine must be prepared to extend its preventive aspect more completely. It 
must investigate and adjudicate on all measures likely to improve and maintain health 
in addition to concentrating on establi.shed disease processes. Such a preventive outlook 
demands investigation of the so-called Normal, seeking to establish those ranges of 
normality, outside which preventive measures must be undertaken to avoid ultimate 
disability. 

[Meeting held on March 14, 1945, at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Loudon. Continued from 

August issue of “Proceedings”] 

The Use of X-rays in the Treatment of Indurations due to Scats 

and Chronic Inflammation 
' R. D. S. RHYS-LEwns, M.B., B.CJiir., D.M.R. 

A NUMBER of cases have been treated in this hospital with X-rays in conjunction with 
surgery and physical treatment. They showed persistent induration and scar formation 
following acute infections, and the object of treatment has been to hasten resolution of 
the induration and to restore the function of the affected part. 

The ages of the patients treated ranged from 4 to 69 years, the majority being in the 
third and fourth decades. There was in all cases a history of tm injury which had 
become septic, and in nearly all die injuries had occurred on the c.xtremitics. The 
tendon-sheaths had often been involved. Half the lesions were caused by penetrating 
wounds from enemy shells and bombs, the remainder occurred as a result of the hazards 
of industrial and everyday life. 

The patients were referred for treatment from two to six months after the origintil 
injury, and had already been given surgical and physical treatment including the 
sulphonaniides and penicillin. Tlicy fell into two main groups: (1) Chronic induration 
of the soft tissues following acute infection. (2) Tfiickcned plaques of keloid -scar-tis.sue 
often with deep attachment and limitation of movement. 

The X-ray treatment of each tyjic of case differs in many respects. 

Treatment of Chronic Infections 

When the acute stage of an infection of tlie soft tissues has settled down, there is 
often an indurated area ivherc resolution is delayed. This can usually be succc.ssfully 
treated witli X-rays where surgery, iihysical treatment and chemotheraiiy have failed, 
and the induration rapidly made to disappear. 

Several theories have been put forward to explain the action of X-rays on inflammatory 
conditions. 

It is probable that the effect of irintliation is not on- the cau.sative organism or agent, 
but on the morbid anatomical process produced in the tissues. Most authorities are 
agreed that the infiltrating leucocytes are very sensitive to X-rays and rcadilv break down 
with the liberation of enzymes. In a focus of chronic inflammation the capillaries and 
tissue spaces arc blocked by lymphocytes, which caii be climinatetl by a very small dose 
of X-rays and the blood supply corrc.spondingly improved. Tiie capillaries themselves 
dilate as a result of the direct action of the X-rays and ;i local passive liypcramiia is thus 
produced. 

There is a further view held by many autlioritics that non-specific antibodies are 
produced in the tissues which arc subjected to irmdiation. 

The doses used are so small that the risk of damage to normal tissues is minimal. 

Tcchniciue . — In the treatment of these cases, filtered X-nivs of medium jienctration 
generated at medium kilo-voltage are suit.ablc. The field irradiated is sii/Ticient, annily to 
cover the indurated area, and the dose given is small. We use here 50-100 r every four to 
five days. The number of treatments varies with the sjieed of resolution, but seldom 
arc more tb.an four or five treatments ncccs.sary*. 

There are no general constitutional clTccts on the natient and there should be no skin 
reaction. The induration usually resolves completely: the inconvenience is very slight 
ns each attendance is onlv a matter of minutes. 
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The Treatment of Scars 

These cases were mainly thickened scars following recent injuries or surgical inter- 
vention for complicated and infected wounds. . , • . i 

These scars showed keloid formation on the surface with firm induration deep to the 
scar composed of actively dividing cells and deep keloid formation. 

The irradiation of such scars is followed after an interval of time by pallor and 
flattening of the surface keloid with softening of the underlying thickening and a resultant 
increase in mobility and restoration of the function of the affected part. 

It might be mentioned that the irradiation of old contracted fibrous scars is not only 
useless, but unwise. They are ver)’ resistant to the action of X-rays, and high dose.s 
given in an attempt to influence them only result in an increase in fibrosis due to the 
action of the X-rays themselves or even in tissue damage and breakdown in the form 
of radionecrosis. 

Technique . — ^The technique of irradiation of these scars has been evolved by many' 
workers for both radium and X-rays, and with the advent of more satisfactory apparatus 
in recent years and careful physical calibration, it has been possible to work out an 
accurate form of treatment. 

Between 1930 and 1942 much experimental and clinical work was done by Levitt and 
Gillies and the effects of increasing doses were studied. It was found that the 
best results were obtained by a very nice adjustment of the dosage, as evidenced by the 
biological effect of the production of a mild erythema of the scar. Such a reaction is 
necessary to produce the optimum result. 

The field irradiated is confined to the scar, and, here, we have used filtered X-rays 
generated at potentials varying from 60 to 200 kV., according to the degree of penetration 
and quality of ray required. The usual kV. employed was 140, except where deep 
structures had to be avoided, when X-rays generated at a lower potential 60 kV. were 
preferred. 

The dosage has been administered either as a single high dose to. a small area or in 
fractionated doses if the area involved was large, or where it was desired to avoid con- 
stimtional effects on the patient, especially when high-voltage X-rays were employed. 

A single dose of 500-800 r according to the site and size of field was given for all 
voltages, or 1,500-2,000 r in fractionated doses over periods varying from five to- 
twenty-two days. No standardized “routine” treatment was thought advisable as the 
cases varied considerably in many respects and each was treated according to its merits. 
In none of our cases has this treatment been repeated. 

Contra-indications and Dangers of this Form of Therapy 

In the treatment of indurations following infection, where small doses are used at 
intervals of several days, the risks attendant upon X-ray therapy are not very great. But 
in the treatment of thickened scars, where high dosage is used and medium and high- 
voltage X-rays often employed, there are many factors to be thought of. 

The age and general condition of the patient must be taken into account. In the 
young, the injuries are often on the extremities and it must be remembered that the 
growing ends of bones underlying the scar area to be irradiated can be irreparably 
damaged by X-rays with resultant deformity such as brachydactylv. It is in such lesions 
that rays of low penetrating power are indicated. 

Scars occurring in the neighbourhood of the secreting glands or the globe of the 
eye must be treated in such a way that damage does not occur to these structures. 

The possibility of depilation of hair and eyebrows must be borne in mind when scars 
occur on the scalp or forehead. 

So-called “Contact” therapy — that is low -voltage X-rays delivered at .short focus skin 
distance — should always be employed in the treatment of abdominal scars in the female 
lo avoid damage to the ovaries which might occur with more penetrating rays. 

The use of other radiations such as U.V.L. to the areas where ‘X-^ray therapy is con- 
templated should be suspended, and the c.\po.sure of the part to strone' summer sunlieht 
should also be avoided. * 

Lastly it is important to consider die soil in which the lesion may be found, as the 
presence of arteriosclerosis, syphilis, diabetes or a poor blood supply due to damage to the 
main artery to the part affected mav have impaired the tolerance of the tissues to the 
action ot X-ravs. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE CLINICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
DISABLED PERSONS (EMPLOYMENT] ACT, 1944 

Dr. Harold Balme {Medical Officer in charge of Rehabilitation, Ministry of Health ). — 
The Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, which came into law eighteen rnontlis ago, has 
not yet received the attention which it merits from the medical profession, and, so far as 
I know, this is the first occasion on which its clinical implications have been .discussed 
by an official medical organization. And yet it will be obvious, from a study of tlie 
Act, that its provisions raise large. issues in which the medical profession as a whole and 
the hospital services of the country in particular will be directly involved. 

In general terms, the purposes of the Act may be .summarized- as follows : 

First, it establishes tlie important principle that disability of any shape or form — 
whether congenital or acquired, medical or surgical, general or locals— constituted >1 claim 
upon the State for assistance, and that such assistance should not merely be expressed 
in terms of financial allowances or pensions, but rather in measures calculated to restore 
(rhysical function, wherever possible, and reinstate the disabled person in some suitable 
form of gainful occupation. 

Secondly, it makes provision for the vocational training and industrial resettlement of 
those who, subsequent to hospital treatment for injury or sickness, need to learn a new 
profession, trade or occupation before being fit to resume employment. 

Thirdly, it assists disabled persons to secure work by means of a requirement on 
employers to engage a stated proportion of men or women so handicapped. 

Fourthly, it provides employment under sheltered conditions for those who are severeh’ 
di.sabled, but 'are able to do regular paid work provided that they do not have to stand 
up to the working conditions of competitive employment. 

Such a programme may appear at first sight to constitute an industrial problem rather 
than a medical one, and .to be more particularly concerned with the organization of 
suitable training courses and the finding of suitable jobs for the man or woman who, ui 
the words of the Act, is “substantially handicapped in obtaining or keeping employment, 
or in undertaking work on his own account of a kind tvhich, apart from that injury, 
disease or deformity, would be suited to his age, e.xperience and qualifications’’. But 
it would bo quite a mistake to reg.ard this as being primarily an industrial question, for 
the ultimate success of this important measure of social legislation depends, in certain 
vital respects, on the active co-operation of the health services of this country, without 
which the real purpose of the Act will be frustrated. It is the piupose of this paper 
to suggest some of the lines along which such co-operation will be required, and to 
indicate means by which it can be effectively provided. 

In the first place it will be noted that under the terms of the Act a Register is to he 
compiled of all persons substantially' handicapped by reason of disability and whose 
disability is likely to last for a period of not less than six months, only children under 
working age and patients spending their whole time in hospitals or sanatoria being 
c.\cluded from the list. This Register has already been opened, and it is estimated dint 
by the time it is completed it will contain no less than a million to a million and a half 
names of people who will have the right to claim assistance in rehabilitation and industrial 
resettlement. The man ivith a spinal injury who can no longer work at the coal face 
in a stooping position; the patient with recurrent dermatitis of industrial origin; the man 
or woman who cannot stand excessive noise, or glare, or a dusty atmosphere; the man 
with limited movements of particular joint.s. or weakness of special muscular groups; 
the deaf and blind and limbless; the man with chronic peptic ulcgr, who can onlv do 
regular work w'hen hours are steady and opportunities for suit.able diet available; and the 
chronic neurotic with his many varieties of psychosomatic disturbance — all of these, and 
many other groups, will qu.alify for admission to the Register. It is obvious, therefore, that 
it will be in the interests of all concerned — employers, employment exchanges and tax- 
payers alike — that their numbers should be kept to an irreducible minimum. This Register 
will not only be a record of disabled pensons for whom suitable jobs must, if possible, be 
found; it will also be a regi.ster of the failure of our ho.spiml services to jtrevent residua! 
disability. It is obvious that in a large number of cases it is quite impossible to prevent 
such an end-result — we can hardly be held accountable for the congenital disabilities, at 
any rate! — but the health services of the future will be expected to do everything which 
lic.s in their power to limit the number of those who arc left with disabilities” which form 
a substantial handicap to the prosecution of their work. 
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In the second place, no scheme of vocational training, or of successful placement of 
disabled persons in industry, can ever succeed without medical guidance, particularly 
from those who actually treated the patients during their period of severe sickness or 
injurv, and are able to assess the end-resvdt in terms of loss of functional capacity. It is 
onlv'bv such assessment, expressed in terms that ate easily interpreted by those upon 
whom 'will fall the task of finding new jobs or providing vocational training courses, 
that such disabled persons can be satisfactorily settled in fresh employment, 

Thirdlv, there will be need of very careful follow-up work and periodical review, in 
Older to' ascertain at the earliest possible moment if disabled persons are unable to 
stand up to the physical or psychological strain of the work which they have been advised 
to attempt, and require a further course of medical treatment or a transfer to some less 
strenuous form of occupation. 

• The particular directions, therefore, in which medical assistance is essential to the 
successful operation of this Act, may be summed up in the phrases: Prevention of 
residual disability; assessment of loss of functional capacity; and periodic follow-up and 
review. Let us now see how such assistance could be afforded, and what demands will 
be made on our future hospital and health services to provide the necessary facilities 
for medical rehabilitation, vocational guidance, and resettlement in suitable forms of 
industrial occupation. 

; iMEmc.\L Rehabilitatiox' 


The prevention of physical disability after severe accident or illness, by means of active 
forms of physiotherapy under expert guidance, has long been advocated by all experts 
in physical medicine, but it is only during this recent war that practical measures have 
been adopted, on any wide scale, to give expression to this purpose. The war has 
fostered the cause of medical rehabilitation in more w:iys than one. It has provided an 
overriding motive, in view of the urgent imponance of getting Service men and women 
and essential war workers back to duty with as much speed and with as little residual 
disability as possible. It has made possible the erection and equipment of suitable 
rehabilitation departments in a large number of Service and E.M.S. Hospitals, and the 
appointment of the necessary staff of physiotherapists, physical training instructors and 
occupational therapists. And it has ensured the retention of patients in hospital or 
convalescent depot throughout the convalescent stage — at any rate, in the case of Service 
patients — thus making it possible to continue active measures of physical rehabilitation 
until the fullest measure of funaional restoration has been obtained. 

This development of rehabilitation facilities has not been confined to Service hospitals 
or to those special institutions which tvere taken over and up-graded by the E.M.S. for 
the reception of Service cases and air-raid casualties. It has since spread to a number 
of peacetime voluntary and local' authority hospitals; at the present time there are 
approximately 350 civilian hospitals in the country', including those temporarily used 
by the E.M.S., which have established rehabilitation departments in greater or less degree. 
This encouraging result has been brought about by means of the special survey of 
rehabilitation facilities, organized by the E.M,S. in 1942 and carried out by experts in 
nearly 500 hospitals; the recommendations forwarded to hospital authorities arising from 
that survey; the special courses in rehabilitation' technique organized and financed bv 
the Ministry of Health at selected rehabilitation centres, and already attended bv 254 
doctors and 420 physiotherapists from 322 hospitals; and the practical' assistance afforded 
to hospitals in the shape of eqtripinent, gymnastic and spons apparatus, and improvised 
buildings. 

The special conditions pertaining to wartime hospital practice, and the type of personnel 
which formed the majority of the patients for whom active rehabilitation has been 
provided, have necessarily been influential factors in shaping the programme of rehabili- 
tation adopted at the most successful hospital centres, and many of these conditions 
wdl no longer exist in civilian hospital practice. Certain well-established principles have, 
however, emerged from this experience which should be of the greatest value in laving 
plans for the development of hospital rehabilitation as an integral part of our future 
health services and these may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Continuity of medical supervision . — Rehabilitation is not to be regarded as some- 
thing secondary to medical and surgical treatment, commenced and carried out during 
the period of convalescence. It is an essential part of treatment itself, and should there- 
tore be prescribed by the physician or surgeon in charge of the case, who should maintain 
the patient’s progress both in the in-patient wards and out-patient 
depanment, and also, wherever possible, at the residential rehabilitation centre to which 
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rhe more severely disabled must be transferred for the final stages of their physical 
reconditioning, as described later in this paper. 

(2) Range of medical and surgical disabilities suitable for active rehabililation . — ^Therc 
is an unfortunate impression, widely prevalent, that active rehabilitation is only applicable 
to orthopaedic disabilities and traum'atic surgery. This misapprehension largely derives 
from the. historical fact that modern methods of physical rehabilitation sprang into 
popularity with the successful and brilliant work, of Robert Jones and his orthopaedic 
colleagues during the war of 1914-18, and that the B.M.A. Committee on Fractures and 
the Delevingne Commission confined tlieir recommendations to the setting up of rehabili- 
tation departments in conne.xion with fracture clinics and the treatment of persons injured 
by accidents. Tlic e.xperience of this present war has prot'ed that reliabilitation should 
not, and must not, be confined within such narrow limits, and tliat the same principles 
apply equally to all forms of medical and surgical disability or loss of physical and 
psychological function, resulting from prolonged immobilization' or severe illness. Encour- 
aging results have already been obtained by the scientific application of these principles- 
to a variety of chest complaints, including chronic bronchitis and emphysema, asthma, 
pneumonia, empyema, and the after-treatment of lobectomy, pneumonectomy and 
thoracoplasty; to the recovery of abdominal muscular tone and the prevention of liability 
to hernia or prolapse after laparotomy or childbirth; to the rapid and complete recovery 
of the mobility of the fingers and hands after septic infections and burns; to rite treatment 
of certain forms of arthritis which have reached a chronic sttige, with a normal blood 
sedimentation rate; to the psycliological readjustment of patients sulfering from various 
manifestations of psychoneurosis; and to the partial or complete restoration of function 
after injury or disease of the central nervous system. In tliis last conne.\ion, the 
brilliant results which have been obtained at Stoke Mandeville, in the treatment of 
spinal paraplegics under Dr. Guttmann’.s leadership, have proved convincingly tliat even 
so apparently hopeless a case as the patient with destruction of the spinal cord, and witli 
complete loss of function of bladder and rectum and lower limbs, can yet be got on to 
his feet and enabled to take up useful forms of gainful occupation, ns tlie result of a 
.scientifically devised programme of thorough rehabilitation and vocational training. 

(3) Appointment of trained staff . — The provision of an adequate hospital rehabilitation 
service in a hospital is not a matter which can be safely left to the haphazard device of 
any physiotherapist who happens to have been practising massage and electrotlierapv 
ihere over a course of years. It is essentially a scientific form of treatment which is 
constantly changing and improving its technique, and can only be properly entrusted to a 
trained staff, thoroughly conversant with modern methods. At the head of such a stall 
there should obviously be, wherever possible, a specialist in physical medicine, to whom 
the actual superintendence of all forms of rehabilitation treatment should be delegated 
by the physician or surgeon in charge of the case, and ivho should have a free hand in 
ordering the particular forms of physiotherapy, physical exercises and occupational handi- 
crafts best suited to each patient. In hospitals which have no physical medicine expert 
on the staff this duty is often entrusted to an orthopaedist, a surgeon in charge of the 
fracture clinic, or a resident medical or surgical officer, but it is an important principle, 
which war c.xperience has abundantly confirmed, that this function should always be 
discharged by a single medical officer, who should be responsible for the training and 
general supervision of the various ancillary workers, and who should do everything 
possible to weld them into a united team. 

Regular conferences on the problems jjresented by various types of disability, and the 
particular part which physiotherapy, group exercises, remedial games and occupational 
therapy severally play at each stage of recovery, are an important means of educating 
and uniting such a team, and should constitute one of the duties of such a rehabilitation . 
medical officer. 

(4) A balanced and progressive programme . — If rehabilitation is to be carried out 
scientifically and efficiently, it is essential that a carefully thought-out programme should 
be laid down for each type of medical and surgical disability and for each .successisc grade 
in the process of recovery. The basic principles underlying such a programme are funda- 
mentally the same, whatever be the nature of the di.sability, combining ns they do die 
use of physiotherapy and active e.xercises, remedial games and appropriate occupational 
handicrafts, alternating with prescribed periods of rest, relaxation and mental entertain- 
ment The actual programme for each patient must, howeicr, alwavs be .-tn individual 
matter, and must be related, not only to his particular illness or injury, but also to the 
tvpc of work which he normally follows and to which he hopes to return. In the case 
of heavy manual workers, with reasonable expectation of being sufficiently restored to 
be able to resume their former occupation, it is obvious that the programme of rehabilita- 
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lion must be eraduallv stepped up, bv means of strenuous exercises and heayv occupational 
handicrafts, until the' patient is able to stand a muscular strain comparable to what he 
undergoes at work. 

The initial stages of rehabilitation necessarily take place in tlte wards and out-patient 
department, for it cannot be too often emphasized that rehabilitation is not merely planned 
convalescence, as it is sometimes called, but is an integral part of medical and surgical 
treatment and should commence as early as possible after the onset of illness or accident. 
All rehabilitation medical officers are agreed that their best results are obtained in cases 
which have been under supervision from the day of admission, and which have followed an 
appropriate programme from the first day on which it can be safely presenbed. It is the 
(luadriceps and hamstrings drill given before and after cartilage operations, or after frac- 
tures of the lower limbs; the early abdominal exercises after laparotomy or childbirth; 
the earlv movements of fingers and hands after injuries and infections; end the special 
lower-thoracic and diaphragmatic breathing exercises given both before and after opera- 
tion in the case of thoracic and upper abdominal surgery, which make for speedy recovery 
and help to prevent residual disability. 

The later stages of rehabilitation, on the other hand, are best carried out, if possible, 
away from the hospital atmosphere. In die case of the more serious forms of disability, 
there is no question that the ideal method is by transfer to a residential rehabilitation 
centre, linked to the transferring hospital, so as to provide that continuity of medical 
supervision to which reference has already been made, but provided with ample facilities 
in the form of good playing fields, gymnasium, swimming pool and opportunity for the 
heavier handicrafts. For the minor forms of disability, every effort should be made to 
provide for the later stages of rehabilitation to be carried out in industry itself, and in 
those industrial concerns where a special rehabilitation workshop has been established — 
as at the Austin Motor Works, Vauxhall Motors. &c. — such patients are put on to the 
type of work which will provide the regular exercising of the particular muscle groups 
which are weak or the joints which are stiff, under the supen’ision of the industrial medical 
officer. In this way not only is the period of hospitalization materially shortened, but the 
patient has the added stimulus of being back on a money-earning job. 

The important points which must be borne in mind in tlie preparation of a programme 
of rehabilitation, eidier in the early or late stages, are (a) that it must be well balanced; 
(6) that it must provide ample time for complete rest and relaxation; (c) that it must 
be progressive, increasing in content and in strenuousness as the patient begins to recover 
physical and mental vigour; (d) that it must provide for mental exercise and recrea- 
tion, as well as physical; and (e) that it must always be related to the kind of work to 
which the patient hopes to return. 


(5) T/ie care of the psychological factor . — The experience which has been gained during 
the war at the special neuro.sis centres set up by the Service departments and by the E.M.S.. 
and the valuable experimental work carried out at Roffey Park, have dearly proved the 
value of physical reconditioning, selected occupational handicrafts and g'-oiip games as 
adjuncts to expert psychiatric treatment for patients suffering from psychoneurolic dis- 
orders. Apart, hoivever, from patients in whom some definite form of neurosis is mani- 
fested, there is an clement of psychological disturbance present in a great many cases of 
physical illness or injury, which can readily prove a serious deterrent to speedy recoverv 
or satisfactory resettlement in industry. Anxiety about personal or domestic affairs, fear 
of losing one’s job or becoming a permanent invalid, or opportunity to exaggerate symp- 
toms as a means of escape from social obligations — all such factors may hinder successful 
rehabilitation unless wisely and sympathetically handled. It is here that the almoner or 
welfare worker, with her special training in social science and her long experience in 
dealing with individuals, can render such important service. If rehabilitation is to consti- 
tute an integral part of the future hospital services of the country, it is obvious that the 
almoner’s depannient must he strengthened in eveiy hospital (or speedily established, if 
iwt already in existence) and that these social workers must be set free from much of 
the routine financial ivork which at present absorbs so much of their time. It is only bv 
sympathetic understanding of a patient’s circumstances that his confidence can be won", 
nis co-operation in his own recoverv secured, and he can be guided back to a useful place 
in societv. ' v 


-Assessment of Functional Capacity 

laid upon our hospital services, in helping to implement 
lo the evict f (Employment) Act, namely the provision of scientific guidance as 

or injurs ind^wm ’nT'*' capacity of any patient who is disabled bv reason of his illness 
1 , ■ d will never be able to return to his former occupation. The actual responsi- 
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ilic more severely disabled must be transferred for the final stages of their physical 
reconditioning, as descrilrcd later in this paper. 

(2) Range of inctlical and surgical disahititles suitable for active rehabilitation . — ^Theri' 
is an unfortunate impression, ■widely prevalent, that active rcJiabilitation is only applicable 
to orthopxdic disabilities and traumatic surgery. This misapprehension largely derives 
from the historical fact that modern mcihods of phvsical rchabilitarioa sprang into 
popularity with the successful and brilliant work, of Rolrert Jones and his orihop.Tdic 
colleagues during the war of I91-I-1S, and that the 1J.M..A. Qrmmittcc on Fraaurcs and 
the Delevingne Commission confined their recommendations to the .netting up of rehabili- 
tation departments in connc.\ion w-ith fracture clinics and the treatment of persons injured 
by accidents, llie c.\pcriencc of this present war has proved that rehabilitation should 
not, and must not, be confined within such narrow limits, and iliat the same principles 
apply equally to all forms of medical and surgical disability or loss of phy5ic.il and 
psychological function, resulting from prolonged immobilization or severe illness. Enrour- 
aging results have already been obtainal by the .scientific application of these principles 
to a variety of chest complaints, including chronic bronchitis and emphysema, asthma, 
pneumonia, empyema, and the after-treatment of lobectomy, pneumonectomy and 
thoracoplasty: to the rccovcrv of abdominal muscular tone and the prevention of liabiliw 
to hernia or prolapse after laparotomv or childbinh: to the rapid and complete recover}' 
of the mobility of the fingers and hands after septic infections and burns; to the tre.itntent 
of certain forms of arthritis wliich have reached a chronic stage, wath a norm.al blood 
sedimentation rate; to tlie psychological readjustment of patients suffering from various 
manifestations of psvehoneurosis; and to the partial or complete restoration of function 
after injury or disease of the central nervous system. In diis last connexion, the 
brilliant results which have been obtained at Stoke Mandexdlle, in the trcamicnt of 
.spinal paraplegics under Dr. Guttmann’s le.tdership, have proved convincingly that even 
so apparently hopeless a case as die patient with destruction of the spinal cotd, and with 
complete loss of function of bladder and tectum and lower limb.s. can yet be got on to 
his feet and enabled to t.akc up useful forms of gainful occupation, as die result of a 
scientifically devised programme of thorough rehabilitation and vocational training. 

(3) Appointment of trained staff. — The provision of an adequate hospital rehabilitation 
service in a hos]iital is not a matter which can be safely left to the haphazard device of 
any physiotherapist who happens to have been practising massage and electrotherapy 
there Over a course of years. It is csscntiallv a scientific form of treatment which is 
constantly changing and improving its technique, and can onlv be properly entrusted to a 
trained staff, thoroughly conversant with modern mcdiods. At the head of sucli a stan 
there should obviously be, wherever possible, a specialist in phvsic.al medicine, to whoni 
the actual superintendence of all forms of rehabilitation treatment should be delegatw 
by the physician or surgeon in charge of the case, and who should have a free hand in 
ordering die parricul.ar forms of physiotherapy, phvsical exercisas and occupanonal handi- 
crafts best suited to each patient. In hospitals which have no physical medicine expert 
on die staff diis duty is often entrusted to an orthop,xdist, a surgeon in charge of the 
fracture clinic, or a resident medical or surgical officer, but it is an important principle, 
w'hich war e.\perience has abundandy confinned, that this function should always be 
discharged by a single medical officer, who should be responsible for die training and 
general supervision of the various ancillary' workers, and who should do everything 
possible to weld them into a united team. 

Regular conferences on die problems presented by various types of disability, and the 
particular part wliicli physiother.apy', group exercises, renicdi.al games and occupanonal 
therapy severally play at each stage of recovery, are an important nie.-ms of educadng 
and uniting such a team, and should constitute one of the duties of such a rehabilitation 
medical officer. 

(4) A balanced and progressive programme. — If reli.abilitation is to be c.arried out 
scientifically and efficiently, it is essential that a carefully diought-out programme should 
be laid dow-n for each type of medical and surgical disability and for eadi Successive grade 
in die process of recovery'. Tlie basic principles underlying such a programme are funda- 
mentally the same, whatever be the nature of the disability, combining a.s they do the 
use of physiotherapy and active exercises, remedial games .and appropriate occupational 
handicrafts, alternating with prescribed periods of rest, relaxation and niennal entertain- 
ment. The actual programme for each p.atieiit must, however, always be an indiridual 
matter, and must be related, not only to his particular illness or injurv, but also to the 
type of work which he normally follows and to which he hopes to return. In the case 
of heavy manual workers, widi reasonable expectation of being sufficientlv restored to 
be able to resume their former occupation, it is obvious that the programme of rehabilita- 
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what is done in the hospitals in the {oim of medical rehabilitation. Successful rehabilita- 
tion needs a full partnership of patient, doctor and employer. The House ma>' be 
surprised to know that more than 11,000 patients in Emergency Medical Service hospitals 
are now taking dailv courses of remedial exercises m the wards. In addition, a further 
20,000 attend the hospital gymnasium daily for special exercises and rernedial games. Of 
these 31.000 receiving daily rehabilitation, 15,000 are also taking part, in some form of 
occupational therapy. I think the House will agree that these figu^s are an impressive 
indication of the large measure of progress which is being made. Since my department 
made a special survey, in 1943, with the object of extending these facilities, the number 
of hospitals providing rehabilitation for their patients has_ increased from 150 to over 
300 The great majority of Service sick and wounded received their medical rehabilita- 
tion in EM.S. hospitals. More than '250 doctors have been given special courses of 
training and for hospitals handicapped by lack of accommodation— a very serious diffi- 
culty— the Ministry have provided 34 pre-fabricated buildings. Conferences have been 
held throughout the country for leaders of industry, personnel managers, welfare officers 
and industrial medical officers, to explain the whole process of rehabilitation, and the 
part which industry has to play in the resettlement of patients. 

Most of the cases to which I am referring concern wounded men. but there are also 
many surgical and other conditions where the rehabilitation we have in mind, as forming 
an essential part of the health services of the future, must be included. We shall not 
relax in this matter. The Ministry of Health will retain their rehabilitation department, 
and we shall endeavour to encourage rehabilitation as an integral part of the health 
services of the country.” 


We have vet to see hoiv far this forecast will actually be reflected in the terms of the 
new Health Bill, but there is no reason to suppose that rehabilitation will be omitted 
from the provisions of that Bill. The necessity of providing facilities for hospital rehabili- 
tation by the Ministry of Health is also specifically referred to in the White Paper which 
forms the basis of the Industrial Injuries Bill now before Parliament. It will obviously 
take some years before the necessary buildings and staff will be available for the carrying 
out of such a comprehensive scheme, but it is becoming increasingly clear that it will 
involve the provision of four types of medical rehabilitation centres : 

(fl) An efficient physiotherapy department at every hospital, with adequate accommoda- 
tion, special equipment and trained staff, sufficient to give proper rehabilitation to all its 
in-patients. I'his should be a minimum requirement everywhere, and no hospital should 
be allowed to treat patients insured under the new health service which could not provide 
these facilities. 


(b) A large out-patient rehabilitation centre (or centres) in every town or district, 
capable of receiving and treating patients attending the casualty or out-patient depart- 
ments of the local hospitals who need daily’ rehabilitation to hasten recovery; former 
in-patients of the local hospitals who have "been discharged from the wards owing to 
pressure of bed-space before being fit to return to full work; and non-hospital patients, 
referred by private and panel doctors and by industrial medical officers. Such out-patient 
centres would normally be situated at one or more of the local hospitals, where adequate 
accommodation was available; or could be set up by the joint action of more than one 
hospital; or could take the form of combined health and rehabilitation centres, under the 
health authority, drawing their expert staff from the consultants of adjacent hospitals, 

(c) Residential rehabilitation centres, outside the town, to which all patients requiring 
long-stay rehabilitation could be transferred for the purpose from the hospitals in the 
neighbourhood. 

(d) Special rehabilitation centres, scattered throughout the country, for the rehabilitation 
of particular disabilities. These would naturally include the orthopaedic hospitals ' for 
children; sanatoria and colonies for patients with pulmonary tuberculosis; centres for 
psychoneiirotics; medical training centres for epileptics; centres with special “hardening” 
courses for sick or injured workmen from the heavier industries, such as mining and dock 
labouring; and other centres which will be required in connexion with experimental 
research in rehabilitation methods for special types of disability such as chronic cardiac 
cases, spastic paraplegics, chronic skin complaints, arthritis, &c.' 


It is obvious that the carrying out of such a programme will require a great expansion 
of trained staff. Many more specialists in physical medicine will be urgently needed, to 
give direction to medical rehabilitation at these various centres, and it is much to' be 
many new recruits will be fonheoming from the ranks of medical officers 
\vho have taken an active part in physical medicine and rehabilitation whilst serving with 
tne forces. An increased supply of physiotherapists and occupational theranists, almoners 
ana social workers will be needed, 'including— it is hoped— male occupational tlierapists 
®PP'=’'vise the heavier handicrafts and the operation of curative workshops, 
instructors and instructresses will both be required, and as a partial 
nn “• P=‘«'C«lar problem the Ministries of Health and Labour are now providing 
releaseHn'-'^ six-months’ course in medical rehabilitation for selected P.T. instructorl 
lea.ed tiom the forces, of whom 150 should be available in the course of the next twelve 
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i)ility of finding suitable work for such a man — if, indeed, siicli be possible — or of recom- 
mending a suitable course of training for sonic new vocation, rests upon tiie Disablement 
Rehabilitation Officer now attached to all the larger employment exchanges. But thcD.R.O., 
as he is commonly called, has no knowledge of medicine or surgery, nor any previous experi- 
ence of hospital practice, and must work comjilelely in the dark unless carefully instructed 
and guided by those who have direct knowledge of the patient's physical condition and 
the extent and character of his di.sability. What the re.settlcmcnt olTiccrs require to have 
at their di.sposal is a clear report stating, in simple physiological language, just what the 
disabled person can and cannot do, and what environmental cotidifions would be 
prejiidicial to his health or likely to cause breakdown at work. Such a report can be 
supplied in the form of a medical certificate, such as the .special D.P. I Form which has 
been issued experimentally by the Ministry of Labour, and which has been drawn up 
in such a way tliat every type of di.sability can be de.scribcd in terms of functional capacity. 
Blit the ideal method of providing medical guidance in the rcscttlcnient of the di.«ahlcd 
is not by certificate, but by regular conference between representatives of the hospital 
and of the employment exchange. 1 liavc recently seen what I regard as a model system 
at a large Local Authority hospital near London. At this hospital all cases requiring 
rehabilitation are referred by the physicians and .surgeons to the specialist in physical 
medicine, who directs their programme of activities, and who has been provided with his 
own almoner for dealing with the personal, domestic and economic problems of each 
patient. A conference is held weekly by this medical director of rehabilitation, the 
almoner and the local D.R.O., when each patient likelv to require vocational training for 
some new occupation is brought under review, and explicit recommendations as to suit- 
able >'ork arc thus ba.scd upon the medical officer's intimate knowledge of the inan.' 
disability and functional c.apacitv, the almoner's knowledge of his domestic and financial 
position, and the D.R.O.’s Knowledge of available jobs, or possible counses of vocational 
training. 

Periodic foUaic-tip and revieiv. — Once the disabled person ceases hospital trcatnicnt he 
becomes the responsibility of the Ministry of Labour, whose officers, aided and guided 
by the medical reports and recommendations above rcfeired to, have to try to find suitable 
employment, appropriate to his reduced capacity or loss of particular function, In some 
cases this is merely a matter of looking for a vacant post in which the disability will not 
prove a handicap, c.g. a sitting job for a man or woman who can no longer stand at 
work all day, or work in an air-conditioned factory for the patient with chronic chest 
trouble. In other cases, however, it sviJl involve a jjrcliniinar}’ course at a training centre, 
in order to be fitted for some quite new occupation-, or the provision of employment at 
one of the sheltered workshops which .arc to be established under the Act. 

But whatever the route by which the disabled person reaches suitable occupation, bis 
successful performance of his new task will depend upon his being able to stand up to the 
physical or nervous strain which it entails; and if wrong placement is to be ouickly spotted, 
and cases of undue strain speedily relieved, careful supervision and periodic review are 
e.ssenti.al. In many c.a,ses this supervision will be maintained by an industrial medical 
officer or personnel manager, if the patient happens to be working in a I.argc industrial 
organization provided with such officers. The employment exchanges will also be 
interested in following up the results of their placements in industry. But rehabilitation 
is primarily a medical problem, not an industrial one, and it is the hospital which actually 
treated the patient and saw him through to the point at which he was to be fitted out for 
a new job, which always ought to take the initiative in folloiving up its cases, and arranging 
for a return to hospital and careful review of every case in which there is any doubt of 
ability to make the grade. 


The Future of Hospital REiiAniLiTATiox' 

The foregoing consideration of the clinical implications of the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act should make it clear that for the successful implementation of the Act, 
the setting up of a comprehensive system of hospital rehabilitation wifi be needed through- 
out the country. But this is not the only reason for anticipating a great expansion of 
rehabilitation facilities in the future. The AVhite Paper on National Health Service 
specifically mentioned rehabilitation as one of the medical benefits which should be covered 
by the health insurance scheme and which insured persons would therefore have a right 
to claim, and in his last report to the House of Commons on June 12, 19-15, the former 
Minister of Health, Mr. Willink, made the following important reference to the subject; 

“I should like to say something about rehabilitation, because I do not think it is 
generally realized how much this has been developed during the war in hospitals within 
the Emergency Medical Service. The House has been concerned, through legislation 
introduced by the Minister of Labour, -with the great question of industrial legislation 
and resettlement, but, of course, everything that is done in this field must depend upon 
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Concernine the fuller development of a policy to link hospitals with industry the Act 
has little to say; it is suggested (by the writer) that this should become a responstbtUty ot 
District Advisory Committees.' The D.R.O. is the present link, but so far— for reasons out- 
with his control vert' often — the system has not been a success. This fact is one which the 
National Advisory Council' must face up to, and if necessary provide an alternative remedy. 
Hospital authorities mav therefore have to consider the possibility of appointing their 
own industrial liaison officers— persons with practical experience of factory work, but not 
necessarily with medical or nursing qualifications — ^tvho would not only provide a link with 
the patient’s employer but advise the surgeon concerning job-allocation in relation to 
the physical and mental requirements of different occupations. How many physicians 
or surgeons, for example, have ever seen a man operating a capstan lathe or a hydraulic 
hammer, or know’ the work of a moulder in an iron foundry? 

The Contributiok of Inoustri.ve Management 


No matter how efficient the hospital, how good the treatment, and how much contact 
the social service or almoner’s department has with the factory there can be no effective 
return to work, and therefore no full rehabilitation and implementation of the Act, 
without the co-operation of the employer. His contribution must include the following: 

(a) The promise of continued employment can remove the fear of insecurity, a potent 
means of retarding recovery. It is a fact that many disabled workers already in employ- 
ment are unwilling to put their names on the Register of Disabled Persons because of 
the fear of losing their job. Some statement from employers’ organizations may there- 
fore be necessary at an early date. 

(b) A promise of alternative work can be made if the employee is unfit for his pre- 
accident job. To be effective this must be true alternative w’ork under medical super- 
vision and not light work specially created as a charity. 

(c) The possibility of re-training for alternative work should be considered. This can 
only be done in the larger firms; Government Training Centres and certain extra-industrial 
centres can theoretically cover the remainder of industry. 

(d) Assistance on matters arising under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts is import- 
ant. The present Acts, although financially more attractive within recent years, can 
still do much to retard recovery particularly in long-continuing cases by creating distrust 
of the employer on the part of the worker. Some insurance companies have contributed 
in no small way to this. But even witli the new Industrial Injuries Act there will be 
much heffi required from management. The employer’s fear of the consequences of yet 
another Government department coming into the day-to-day routine of industry is very 
real; not only can this still further widen the gap between employees and employers, 
but fay its very cumbersomeness cause irksome delays and difficulties. So there is real 
need to provide some human link between the Ministry of National Insurance, the 
Ministry of Labour, and industry. 

(e) It is important that employers should appreciate the fact that a man cannot be 
unfit one day and on the next, in a different environment, be really fit for full work. 
The goodwill of managers and foremen (the real executives of industry) must therefore 
be obtained for the tvorker during what is often an awkward phase in recovery — that 
period of time between being signed off by the insurance praaitioner or the hospital 
and returning to his original occupation, 

if) The provision of rehabilitation workshops in the larger organizations, e.g. everv 
factory or group employing 5,000 workers or more (to include medical as well as surgical 
cases), or on a regional basis by the institution of communal rehabilitation factories 
linked with hospitals,^ must be fully considered. 


Personnel management and rehabilitation . — It should be a primary responsibility of 
fwrsonnel management, under the present system, to play a part in the supervision of 
the return to work of the sick or injured worker. This applies to all types of industry, 
and to all sizes of organization. In the larger firms personnel management and industrial 
medical service must work iu the closest collaboration. One cannot function effidentlv 
smaller industrial unit, e.g. the factory with less than 300-400 
usually no special official appointed as personnel or welfare officer 
therefore becomes the direct responsibility of the uorks manager, 
use the majority of firms in diis country come within the “small" category, and 

, ^ ^ Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, p. 10. 

eme for commima! rehabilitation nwEshops Im been planned for Birmingham and «ill be pubUshed at a later 
date oy Air. W. Gissane and the writer. 
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months. Bm the grc.itcsi need of all will he the iitchision of regular insiriiclion in 
rehabilitation as part of the ordinary inedieal eiirriciihiin, and the integration of this 
itnjtortant develojttnent in .social medicine in the education of all future nicml)cr.s of 
the medical profe.ssion. 

Dr. Donald Stewart, Birmingham; liultislrinl rchnbilitiitioii . — Section 3 of the Disabled 
Pcrson.s (Employment) Act, 1044, promi.sc.s facilitic.s for “indiisirial rehabilitation courses”. 
It lays down that these will he for di.sahled persons over 16 yeans of age who .are unfit 
hccaiise of injury, disea.se, nr deformity and who neetl such facilities to render them fit 
for their previous work. At these cotinses, according to the Act, will he provided (a) 
jjhysical training atid exercise, (h) occupations conducive to restoration of fitncs.s, and 
(c) other incidenttil facilities — all to he under adcoiiate medical supervision. B'here 
exactly the courses arc to he held is not yet known, nut if special centres are set up for 
the purpose the cxirense to the cotintrv must he fully justified. Physical training and 
exercise can he adetpiately providetl at ho.spit.als and at rehahiliiation centres. Occupa- 
tions “conducive to restoration of fitne.ss’’ can he provided on a small and rclativclv 
unimportant scale in rehabilitation centres (although this needs further expert advice and 
planning) and in .sheltered environment such as that already provided for cases of 
tuherculosis: hut, most iitiporiant of all, they can he provided, and provided well, in 
normal industry and in sjtecial rehabilitation shops and factories. 

The implementation of the recommendation in the Act which states that all this is to 
he under medical sujtervision is of .special significance and needs emphasis. Reliabihia- 
tion is an essential jtart of treatment and to he successful it must, in all its stages, be 
under medical control. 'J'liat phase which is now termed industrial rehabilitation, there- 
fore, must also come under medical rare until the patient is fit for his pre-accident or 
pre-sicknc.ss employment, or has been satisfactorily trained for other work. This is a 
challenge to medicine from the workpeople of this country which must he fully under- 
stood and accepted by those responsible for planning the new national health siyrice 
Present facilities in inclustry for rehabilitation under medical supervision arc to he found 
only in those firms that liavc devclopetl their own medical service, and from present 
practice in industrial medicine much can be learnt conccrnitig the clinical itnplcnicntation 
of the new Act. Conversely, the future development of industrial rehabilitation, aiid tnis 
includes its interpretation under the Act, must be accompanied by medical .supervision 
at the jilacc of work, that is, by a comprehensive industrial health service. Without th'-' 
the new legislation cannot he fully implemented from the clinical point of view and will 
largely fail — in spite of the elaborate machinery that has been set up. 


Hospitais AX'D Ix'nr.sTitv 


Hospital services. deal in the main with anatomical and functional recovery. Many of 
them arc now venturing into the social field by changing the outlook and work of the 
almoner. But the new aim of rehabilitation must be to base it on economic grounds, 
where the man obtains at the earliest possible opportunity — it may he during treatment — 
both work and reward: national benefits .are only palliative and, under the present system 
of workmen’s compensation or even the new Industrial Injuries Act soon to become law, 
may actually retard recovery 


Three points relevant to hospitals have a bearing on the industrial side of the problem; 
((7) With good treatment the need for special rehabilitation measures decreases. Industry 
is therefore fundamentally interested in the future hospital pohev of this country on 
purely economic grounds. ' (b) There is a grave risk that “rehabilitation” may be plugged 
too hard (using the word in the narrowei sense) tit tlie expense of earning capacity. 
Ancillary aids to cure such as occupational thcrajiy may possiblv be overdone because 
they arc new to tlie public (and ibis includes politicians) and somewhat dramatic. 
Hospitals may have purchased expensive equipment (e.g. weaving looms) and appointed 
considerable staff (e.g. physiotherapists and occnp.ational therapists) and it i.s only natural 
to provide sufficient patients to fill the department and attempt to justify expenditure. 
There may also he insufficient strictness of control of tlic various stages of recovery' by 
physicians and surgeons themselves, who can place too nmcli therapeutic reliance on 
basketry, weaving, or the manufacture of dog-leads, (c) Tlie policy of setting up social 
service departments in hospitals is gradually providing an important link with industry. 
The function of the almoner is clianging, and her contact with management on behalf of 
tliesickandinjuredworkerisa real advance in hospital service. On the other hand, industry 
itself frequently needs contact with ho.spitaIs: it must have knowledge of progress of 
key men for instance, or it may wish to offer special facilities to an injured man to aid 


his recovery. 
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determine what types of individual, both healthy and disabled, should be allocated 
to each job. Factors in job-allocation are age, sck, genera! physical and mental 
make-up. arm and leg efficiency, hearing, vision, and general stability, i.e. a simple 
adaptation. of the Pulhems system used in the Services. 

(fd He should consider the advisability of having a social service worker on his own 
staff. This has already been accepted in principle by certain large firms and is a develop- 
ment of some importance in industrial medicine. 

(h) The whole-time industrial medical officer should investigate the possibility ot 
settine up a special workshop in his own organization for the rehabilitation of selectecl 
sick imd injured workers. Selection should be made in full collaboration with hospital 
physicians and surgeons, who should act in a consultative capacity in this respect ^and^ so 
themselves learn sometbingi of industrial conditions. The potential medical contribution 
to-ilidiistrial rehabilitation is thus great, particularly in our larger cities. This type of 
ivorkshop provides one good answer to the problem of rehabilitation and it should 
essentially develop as a part of industrial medical service. The Austin experiment is an 
example of this and a brief account of the scheme is given below. 


The Austin Experiment 


A special rehabilitation shop has been set up at a large engineering works in Birming- 
ham (the Austin Motor Company) for injured employees who normally would not he 
at work, but would be undergoing treatment. The scheme came into being in April 1943, 
and was primarily organized by the writer as consulting medical officer to the firm, in 
collaboration with Mr. W. Gissane, surgeon-in-chief, Birmingham Accident Hospital. 
(This scheme is similar in some ways to those developed by certain Royal Ordnance 
Factories during the late war, and to the scheme evolved by Mr. A. H. Meindoe and Mr. 
George Reid for R.A.F. casualties at East Grtnstead.) 

The demand . — During the war this firm employed 30,000 workers and had over 1,000 
“reportable” accidents annually, i.e. that lose three days or more. By spot surveys it iva.s 
a.ssumed that at any one time, i.e. on any one working day in the year, some 30 to 40 
injured workers could be given “alternative” work in the Shop during the period of 
treatment, and this assumption has proved to be reasonably correct. The average number 
in the Shop during the past two and a half years has been 30 to 35. It is interesting 
that even although the number of persons employed and the number of accidents bate 
decreased since the war ended, the Shop is still kept busy and full. 

The link isiith treatment. —Xindex medical supervision this work has a definite thera- 
peutic value, and comes within that part of rehabilitation already termed occupational 
therapy. An essential part of the experiment has been that the surgeons of the Birming- 
Iiam Accident Hospital act in an advisory capacity to the firm’s medical officer on the 
clinical side of the work, including selection of cases, selection of occupation, follow-up, 
and progression in occupation until the “patient” is fit for his pre-accident work, or is 
fully retrained for other work in the factory. Thus a partnership between hospita! and 
industry has been created. The following cases illu.strate the value of the Shop. 

(1) Example of occupational therapy and progression from job to job. — A man has a 
simple fractute of the left fadius and ulna. It is not necessary for him tg be treated as 
an in-patient at hospital so he attends regularly at the out-patient department. Even by 
the best treatment and rehabilitation methods it will be fourteen weeks before he is 
normally fit for work. Such a case can be admitted to the Shop in seven days, given at 
first a one-handed job, then a job where he needs slight movement in the injured part 
and gradually progressed through the Shop until he has full function. 

(2) Alternative work for patients awaiting treatment, who would normally be un- 
employed.— A girl sustains an extensive laceration of the muscles of the right leg and 
foot. She has treatment in hospital as an in-patient for ten weeks. This period cannot 
possibly be cut down. It is then found that to give her a good foot again she must have 
a plastic repair. The surgeon decides that this cannot be done for at least three 
months until her tissues regain their vitality. Normally this girl would be out of 

period. She is admitted to the Shop and three months’ work is saved 
.wetrotning of permanent cripples. — A pre-war tailor, employed as a machine 
fingers of his right hand in his machine. He is successfully 
K intents and purposes is a one-handed man thereafter 

mnvUio « unable to become a tailor again, and is not unnaturally afraid to work on 
^entuiiw confidence has gone,- and he develops an anxiety state. He^s 

and scran; enter the Shop and is given bench work such as filing fraxine 
i4ich wni a® he IS gradually re-edurated to a confidence in the use of machfne-v 

vnicn will enable him to be fully retrained as an effective machine worker, 

Refiabilitation Shop is situated near a main gate of the works and 
Bond 'i t "■ industrial hygiene point of view working conditions arc 

S . -g. lighting, heating, ventilation, clothing accommodation, colour schemes, sanitary 
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bcc.'iusc over 50% of factory workers (comprising “a'/,’, of productive industry) are 
employed in units of 250 or fess, the education of works managers and foremen 'in the 
meaning of rehabilitation, anti the part they must jilay in it, becomes incrc.isingly 
important. 

Light -vorh or allcrmtivc -vork . — A mimher of firms have appreciated the need for 
“light” or “alternative’' work ant! have provided facilities within their own limit.itions; 
hm there is no doiiht that the fmtling of such work is a matter of consitlcrahle difliciiliy 
taking industry as a whole, and in the small organi/ation is frequently impossible. In 
certain large linns, however, :i number of occupations are specially allocated for con- 
valescent sick and injured patients as part of gcneial welfare schemes. The nwin 
criticism of this procedure is that c.ases are often not under .adequate medical control, 
and that this “allocation” hecomes a method of tiumping and “losing” unwanted workers 
often to reduce the so-called "compensation costs'". 

Objections to alternative or light work can he summed up as follows; (a) It is fre- 
quently hit-or-iniss therapy: (h) it is difficult to find in the great in.ajority of industries; 
(r) it is diniciilt to keep under medical control, and may actually he linrmful to the 
jiatient by retarding or even permanently interfering with full functional activity; (ri) 
it is frequently not liked by managers, foremen, and by workers themselves, .ns the 
productive effort of the industrial unit — the gang or team — may be interfered with Iw 
the presence of a semi-fit man; (c) managers and foremen may resent ihc increase in 
overhead e.vpenses; (/) the patient is apt to he “lost" in the works and frequently never 
returns to his pre-accident work; altcrn.ativc work, therefore, can conceivably become 
nothing more or less than a scrap-heap for the partially di.sahlcd man; (g) it is some- 
times created at the .special request of the insurance company concerned, where lump 
sum settlements are involved, as a basks of argument in the County Coiiit in favour ol 
lower settlement. 


Titi; CoNTRiiu’Tiox OF iN'nusTiii.w. MmiciNn 

In firms where an industrial medical officer is employed supervision of return to work 
of the injured or sick worker is one of his primary duties. So important is this work 
that it is a main reason for the c.xtcnsion of medical services to cover the whole ot 
industry. He can contribute to the clinical implementation of the Act in a minibcr 
of ways: 

(«) He should obtain accurate information not only of the incidence of sickness and 
accidents but of the progress of all sick and injured workers. The value of a gonn 
record-keeping system is therefore emphasized. 

(b) He should dci’isc a method of reviewing progress, ns required, with hospital sl.iff-' 
and with insurance practitioners. To this review his special knowledge of the work m 
which the sick or injured worker will return is a valuable contribution: his advice nmy 
only be useful in a proportion of cases to begin with, but the number will grow. He 
.should look on the local hospital .as his ha.sc: medical departments in industry shouW 
become outposts of ho.spitals and not work in isolation. 

(c) All accident cases absent for three days or more should be seen by him before 
recommencing work. 

(ei) All sickness cases absent three weeks or more should be seen bv him before re- 
commencing work. To carry this out effectively he should establish close liai.son with 
local general practitioners. Later this can be done through health centres. 

(e) He should dcv'clop an adcqu.ate follow-up service in connexion with (c) and (ci), and 
in this part of his work the help of a good nuree is of much importance. 

(/) He should compile a list of the different occupations in his firm, analysing jobs 
from the health point of view and in relation to capacity for work, with a view to 
providing alternative work for specially selected cases conditional on their being under his 
medical supervision. It must be clearly .stated that the doctor’s conttibution to diis is 
one of job-allocation and is dependent on a job-analysis schedule being provided by 
industry. This development in medicine is therefore a two-way process? and depends 
for its success on collaboration between management and the medical offick'. 

For instance in the iron foundry to-day .-ire to be found the following occupa- 
tions: annealing, casting, core-making, clerical work, crane-driving, cupola work, 
dressing (fettling, grinding, trimming, knock-out work), labouring (heavy, medium 
and light), maintenance (skilled engineering, millwrights), moulding (hand, 
machine), shot-blasting, truck-driving, viewing (inspecting), and w-clding. Job 
analysis of each of these occupations shovild be carried out by the management, 
and the results given to the medical officer. It then hecomes his rcsponsibilitv to 
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Summary 

Industrial rchabiiitaison is necessary for the full cliiikal implcraentation of the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act, The Act apparently allows for this to be under medical 
supervision. 

Industrial rehabilitation can be carried out at special centres, in hospitals and rehabili- 
tation centres, but best of all in rehabilitation workshops and in normal industry. 

At the present time industrial medicine is attempting to carry out industrial rehabili- 
tation, and some account of this work is given. Without a properly organized and com- 
prehensive industrial health service to cover all workers industrial rehabilitation will not 
be fully possible, nor can the Act be fully implemented. 

Mr. H. Ernest Grif&ths; Dr. Balme, in discussing the provisions of the Disabled Persons 
Act, gave a figure of upwards of a million as a possible number who might appear upon 
the ' Register. This figure was certainly conservative and might indeed reach three 
millions. 

But no mention has been made as to what the Act would cost indiisfry if rehabilitation 
in its fullest sense were not achieved. It would mean that say 1>4 million people 
would have to be found selected and unproductive jobs at a cost to their employers of 
some three hundred million pounds a year for “liftmen and lavatory attendants”. 

Dr, Balme told us that the Ministn’ of Laltour had introduced a form, the D.P.K 
which when filled in by the doctor, would give the D.R.O. a functional analysi.s of the 
patient's ability to perform the manoeuvres of work. Dr. Stewart told us that the job 
analysis had not been accomplished but that he thought that it would be a relatively 
simple item. On this latter point I venture to disagree. 

An empirical job analysis can certainly be made by the motion engineer or by any 
observant foreman, but this form of analysis will be of little value in the placing of the 
disabled. For this, a functional job analysis based on physiological principles with its 
wealtii of the possibility of employment of alternative function is essential. This research 
work will require higlrly specialized teams and, until it is completed, the Disabled Persons 
Act must fall short of e.vpcctations. 

Very interesting slides of the rehabilitation workshops at the Austin Works emphasized 
file value of this phase in treatment. In mv own opinion the rehabilitation workshop 
has a greater educational value than a curative value. In those shops bath doctor and 
labour managers learn much of the physiology of job analysis and of the capacity for 
work of their patients. V'hereas certain special cases will always require a rehabilitation 
workshop for their quickest and best rehabilitation, the majority of cases will do better 
on alternative work within the industry. 


Dr. John Agate; In spite of the optimism so far shown, the working of the Act gives 
some cause for alarm. If between 1 and 2 million disabled persons are going to register 
notice must be taken of the Ministry of Labour’s own estimate that, of these, 25% have 
“surgical” disabilities, 50% have “medical” disabilities, and 25% are neurotic. The 
earlier speakers have in faa refened principally to the handling of the 25% of surgical 
cases. Most of the remainder can only be improved a little by treatment ' and physical 
medicine, and they tend to detenorate slowly or reach a stationary condition. All sttch 
iieatment is nullified unless each individual can finally be placed in the right job. Here 
is a vei^’ weak point in the system which is now operating, namelv die Disablement 
Rehabilitation Officer (D.R.O.).’ In practice these officers do not seem to be satisfactorilv 
handling the problem. As an experiment in a certain cardiac clinic some 300 canes in 
eighteen months were followed up and at the moment only two-fifths have been satis- 
factorily placed despite the energetic efforts of physicians and a lady almoner. The 
initiative was in most cases taken by them and the D.B.O.'s contribution to the number 
of successes was small. 


In many medical disabilities it is dyspnoea on exertion that is the main handicap 
and determines the kind- of work a man can do. Cardiac cases prove hard to place. 
Ideally, each should be placed individually in work through the efforts of a team of 
dixtors and almoners based on a cardiac clinic and advising the officers of the local 
labour exchange. But this method is extremely time-consuming, and there can nrababh 
never bs enough suitably trained staff in the country. The alternative might be to 
provide a directive to labour exchange officers so that given disabilities and occupations 
can be matched. So an attempt is being made to go into the factories, peruse the medical 
records, assess the cardiac cases so found, and visit them at their jobs. This has proved 
even more time-consuming. It takes over two hours’ work for every case one finds and 
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conveniences, washing facilities, seating facilities, and rest pauses. The '‘hours of work" 
arc 8 a. in. to 5.30 p.m., and 8 a. in. to 12 noon on Saturdays. The lay-out of the Shop 
was designed by the Production Director of the firm, and tlic machinery installed is of a 
modern type, e.g. no ovcrhcatl belting, lire imjiortance of adapting the plant and 
machinery to the needs of the injured limb was specially considered by the firm's medical 
advisers, the Accident Hospital staff, and the management. 

Occupations suitable for cripplctl workers, e.g. with one arm, hand or leg out of .action 
were selected as follows: 

Hand and automatic millinR. 

Drilling of all typos. 

Capstan work. 

General eentre lathe turning. 

Spot welding, worked by either hand or fool. 

Linishing. (This can be done with cither hand.) 

Fly presses. 

Electric arc welding. (This for a one-armed man.) 

Automatic screwing. 

Surface grinding. 

Soft soldering. 

High pressure gas welding. 

Bench work including; Filing; hand dyeing; counter sinking: fm^ing; scraping; 
assembling; hand pressing. 

Examples of products manufactured in the Shop arc: 

Oil strainers for all engines produced by the firm. 

Starter nuts (or all engines produced by the firm. • 

Spring pins. 

Brake levers. 

Bolts of different types. 

Work trays. 

Barrel nipples for oil pipes. 

Miiiiiigcmeitt of the Shop . — A trained and experienced engineer was .appointed to he 
the Shop manager. Before commencing work he was given an opportunitv to .appreciate 
the surgical, social and economic background of the accident problem as it exists in this 
eounti'y, and with this in view visited different rehabilitation centres and hospit.als. It 
was considered that this appointment was of vital importance in the experiment, as any 
success that might be obtained would in a large measure he due to his pevsonn) efforts. 
After two .and a half years’ work this has proved to be the case and those of us connected 
111 any way with the experiment must pay tribute to the way in which he has carried 
out his work. 

Payment and incentives. — A payment method known as the “2 — 3 — 6 .system” has 
been used. If a man receives say C2 a week on compensation and his average pre- 
accident earnings arc £6 a week, it was proposed that his payment in the Shop .should 
be not less than £3 per week. This means that he has a double incentive: (o) to earn 
more than he would on compcn.sation and so be attracted to work in the Shop; and 
{b) to strive towards his pre-accident rate. The man is only in the Shop during such 
lime as be is certified for such work by the surgeon. He returns evcntii.'dly to his pre- 
accident work, or to other full work for which be would be suitably trained, in otlicr 
jiarts of the factory. 


Examples of payments arc as follows (as at July 1933): 


Case 1 (female aged 29) 
Case 2 (female aged 17) 
Case 3 (male aged 41) 
Case 4 (male aged 16) 
Case 5 (male aged 30) 
Case 6 (male aged 56) 


Pre-accident rate 
£ s. d. 

4 17 9 
3 0 9 
6 14 6 
2 3 10 


Shop rate* 
£ s. d. 

3 16 6 

2 7 9 

5 8 6 
1 15 6 
5 14 6 

3 9 6 


*The Shop rate is made up as follows: flat rate, plus eost-of-livins bonus .plus any compensaUon for which he 
* ^ may be eligible under the Acts. 

Residts.— During the two and .a half yc.ars of its exblcncc the Shop has emploved ovci 
300 injured workers. T)jc majoritv of these were patients of the Birmingham Acddent 
Hosniml. Approximately 80% of c.ascs returned to their original tvojk; 10% to a 
different iob because of cliange of produces of mamif.icture due to the ending of the 
war- 5% were retrained for other work; and 5% tr.ansferrecl to other work because of 
-heir disability, no special training being necessary. 
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SxaiMAKY 

Industrial rehabilitation is necessary for the full clinical implementation of the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act. The A'ct apparently allows for this to be under medical 
supervision. 

Industrial rehabilitation can be carried out at special centres, in hospitals and rehabili- 
tation centres, but best of all in rehabilitation workshops and in normal industry'. 

At the present time industrial medicine is attempting to carry out industrial rehabili- 
tation, and some account of this work is given. Without a properly organized and com- 
prehensive industrial health sendee to cover all workers industrial rehabilitation will not 
be fully possible, nor can the Act he fully implemented. 


Mi. H. Ernest Griffiths: Dr. Balme, in discussing the provisions of the Disabled Persons 
.^ct, gave a figure of upwards of a million as a possible number who might appear upon 
the ' Register. This figure was certainly conservative and might indeed reach three 
millions. 

But no mention has been made as to what the Act would cost industry if rehabilitation 
in its fullest sense were not achieved. It would mean that say 1 million people 
would have to be found selected and unproductive jobs at a cost to their employers of 
some three hundred million pounds a year for ‘‘liftmen and lavatory attendants”. 

Dr. Balme told us that the Ministry of Labour had introduced a form, the D.P.l, 
which when filled in by the doctor, would give the D.R.O. a functional analysis of the 
patient's ability to perform the manoeuvres of work. Dr. Stewart told us that the Job 
analysis had not been accomplished but that he thought that it would be a relatively 
simple item. On tliis latter point I venture to disagree. 

An empirical job analysis can certainly be made by the motion engineer or by any 
observant foreman, but this form of analysis will be of little value in the placing of the 
disabled. For this, a functional job analysis based on physiological principles with its 
wealth of the possibility of employment of alternative function is essential. This research 
work will require highly specialized teams and, until it is completed, the Disabled Persons 
Act must fall short of e.\pectations. 

Very interesting slides of the rehabilitation workshops at the Austin Works emphasized 
the value of this phase in treatment. In mv own opi)iion the rehabilitation workshop 
has a greater educational value than a curative value. In those shops both doctor and 
labour managers learn much of the physiology of job analysis and of the capacity for 
work of their patients. Whereas certain special cases will always require a rehabilitation 
workshop for their quickest and best rehabilitation, the majoritv of cases will do better 
on alternative work wit’nin the industry. 


Dr. John Agate: In spite of the optimism so far shown, the working of the Act gives 
some cause for alarm. If between 1 and 2 million disabled persons are going to register 
notice must be taken of the Ministry of Labour’s own estimate that, of these, 25% have 
“surgical” disabilities, 50% have “medical” disabilities, and 25% are neurotic. The 
earlier speakers have in fact referred principally to the handling of the 25% of surgical 
cases. Most of the remainder can only be improved a little by treatment and physical 
medicine, and they tend to deteriorate slowly or reach a stationary condition. All such 
tteatment is nullified unless each individual can finally be placed in the right job. Here 
is a very tveak point in the system which is now operating, namelv the Disablement 
Rehabilitation Officer (D.R.O.). In practice these officers do not seem'to be satisfactorilv 
handling the problem. As an experiment in a certain cardiac clinic some 300 cases in 
eighteen months were followed u{3 and at the moment only two-fifths have been satis- 
factorily placed despite the energetic efforts of physicians " and a lady almoner. The 
initiative was in most cases taken by them and the D.R.O.’s contribution to the number 
of successes was small. 

In many medical disabilities it is dyspnoea on exertion that is the main handicap 
and determines the kind- of work a man can do. Cardiac cases prove hard to place. 
Ideally, each should be placed individually in work through the efforts of a team or 
debtors and almoners based on a cardiac clinic and advising the officers of the local 
labour exchange. But this method is extremely time-consuming, and there can probably 
never be enough suitably trained staff in the country. The alternative might be to 
proitde a directive to labour exchange officers so that given disabilities and occupations 
So an attempt is being made to go into the factories, ptruse the medical 
ecorcls, assess the cardiac cases so found, and visit them at their jobs. This has proved 
c\en more time-consuming. It takes over two hours’ work for everv case one finds and 
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i!ic results arc not statistically significant because of tlie thousands of possible jobs and 
degrees of cardiac disability. What is most needed for resettling disahlctl tvorkers is a 
comprehensive job analysis for all occupations in the country. Apparently the Ministry 
of Labour is not tackling the problem itself, but is relying on the .spa.sinodic efforts of 
individual linns. No real results arc expected for five to ten years. 

A possible alternative is for the doctor tvbo knows the ca.se of a disabled man to 
prohibit specilically certtiin ])by.sical actions, sticb as lifting weights of more than 20 lb. 
The new Ministry form "D.P.I” now in experimental use litis this as its basis, it is very 
helpful, is easy to use, but is not yet approved by the B.M.A. and may not therefore 
come into general use. Much more mu.st be learned bv doctors and labour officials 
of the capabilities of the niedicallv di.sabicd and the physical requirement? of industrial 
occupations. 

Sir Reginald Watson-Jones w.as glad to have lieard constructive criticism of the steps 
which had been taken to implement the Di.sabled Persons Employment Act because, ns 
Cbairman of the Medical Committee of the National Advisory Council, it was his duty 
to advise the Ministry of Labour and National Service and no one who apitlicd his mind 
to these problems cotdd believe that they were easy of solution. At an earlier stage the 
Ministry bad been advised that disability analysis on the one hand and job analysis on 
the other were all that was neccs.sary. But so simple an equation was impracticable. In 
most cases the resettlement of disabled persons called for very skilled medical experience 
coupled with a knowledge of industry. Disablement Rehabilitation Officers could he 
trained to appreciate the industri:il problems, and special courses were being arranged 
by wliich to improve the service of a group of men and women who had done all tbav 
was possible during a period of acute man-power stringency. Nevertheless it was obvious 
that medical direction was also e.sscntial and the Alinistry of Labour had now been 
advised that Disablement Rehabilitation Officers should be directed by local medical 
boards and their activities co-ordinated by regional medical consultants, .so that disabled 
persons would be guided to the type of employment most suited to their tiisabilmes. 
Every doctor who shared in treatment could make a valuable contribution. There was 
danger that the Act might fail by reason of tbe failure of disabled persons to register. 
Patients who had been well treated might rca.sonably hesitate to accept the label of 
‘‘disabled”; and vet if they did not register the quota which gave tjiem the right of 
employment would be misleading. Dr. Balme had indicated that there were prob.ably 
from one to one and a half million disabled persons in this country: but at the present 
rate of registration many years would clap.se before this number' was on the register 
and the quota reliable. Doctors should .so influence their patients that a complete record 
was available of every individual wlio might have tIi/Ticulty in seeking or keeping employ- 
ment. If this were noi done one of the greatest medical and social reforms of this 
generation would be imperilled. 
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[December 11, 1945] 

DISCUSSION ON D.D.T. 

Professor G. R. Cameron opened the discussion. His paper was published by the 
British Council (Br.tish Meaicnl Bulletin, 1945. 3. 233) and summarizes a much 
longer paper which appeared in the British Medical Journal of June 23, 1945, p. 865. 

Dr. Herbert D. Chalke, late Colonel R.A.M.C.; My contribution is a brief account 
of the use of D.D.T. in the field during the Italian Campaign, particularly during 
the Naples typhus epidemic, and as an anti-malaria measure. All this has become 
ancient histor\-, but you may be interested to hear something of the experiences and 
difficulties during the days when we were experimenting with an insecticide which was 
rather an unknown quantity. 

The Naples typhus epidemic. — Naples when we occupied it in October 1943 was a 
very’ sad city, badly bombed, overcrowded, with a depressed and undernourished populace 
living in considerable numbers permanently in shelters. Below the streets of Naples 
and on the outskirts of the city are innumerable caves and tunnels, many dating back 
to ancient times. These were the permanent homes of thousands of people. Naples 
seemed to be tlte perfect stage setting for a large-scale epidemic of a disease such as 
typhoid or typhus. Means of heating and lighting were lacking, the water mains and 
sewers were ruptured, and a large proportion of the people were lousy. For example, the 
largest civil hospital housed almost a thousand patients, all said to be infested. The public 
services, including the public health and practitioner services were quite disorganized, 
despair and apathy ruled the land. Under these circumstances it was hopeless to expect any 
but the scantiest of infectious disease statistics. The Allied Military Government (A.M.G.) 
commenced to function at an early date, and their medical officers worked magnificently 
in trying to restore the medical services to normal. My main fear was of an outbreak of 
tymhoid, but fortunately this did not occur in Naples, although other towns were severely 
affected. We were on the lookout for the occurrence of typhus cases, and on November 20 
information was received that 7 cases had been reported in the city. A conference was called 
the next day and a committee appointed to investigate — it consisted of Allied and Italian 
medical officers. Clinical examination of the cases suggested that we were, indeed, dealing 
with classical typhus. Although at that time no information as to previous cases could 
be obtained from the Italian doctors, documents were brought to light at a later date 
that made it clear that sporadic cases had been occurring since March. It was said to 
have been introduced by Serbian Prisoners of War who were scattered throughout the 
city as a result of Allied bomb damage. Civilian cases occurred in July — a man visiting a 
bathing place used by troops, who returned home lousy, was the first case. Afterwards 
cases occurred in fails, but many prisoners — contacts — were said to have escaped and 
were not traced. The Allied Committee arranged for the setting up of disinfestation 
and bathing centres, but all the principal disinfestors had been destroyed by bombing 
or enemy sabotage. Fuel and soap were almost unobtainable. Indeed, soap was extremely 
scarce throughout the epidcm'c, and the populace remained unwashed, in narticular the 
20,000 shelter inhabitants. Application was immediately made to higher Allied Authority 
for supplies of soap and insecticide powders. 


Progress of the epidemic . — 

November 17 to 30 ., .. .. 36 cases 

December 1 to 7 . . , . . . . . . 22 cases 

December 8 to 14 . . . . . . . . 45 cases 

December 15 to 22 .. ,. 36 cases 

December 23 to 28 138 cases 


_ It was evident that a severe typhus outbreak was about to occur among the million 
inhabitants of Nanles. 

The situation was serious. Naples had a very large Allied troop population, and it 
port of Italv, which it was vital to" keep open during tliis critical stage of 
the Italian Campaign and the eve of the Anzio landings. Hvgiene sections plaved an 
admirable part at this, and subsequent stages of the epidemic, in constructing' baths, 
disinfestation centres and improvised steam disinfestors, and in controlling the insecticide 
dustmg of the 30,000 odd Italians cmploved in British messes, ordnance factories 
Fee. — Exper. Med. 1 ' 
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«orkshoj).s, /iiifl on the docks. 'J'hey also worked in collaboraiion with A.M.G. in dusting 
refugees and lyplii/s contneta in the Army areas. Drs, Soper and Davis of the Rockefeller 
Foundation arrived in Nap/cs early in Dcccniher. Case searching, contact dclousing and 
block dusting commenced at once* under their direction.' 

Teams of trained civilians dusted sltcltcr-t/wcliers. Frig. Gciteral Fo.x and the U..S. 
Typhus Commission commenced work cariy in January; a mass dclousing scheme was 
rapidly organized and energetically pursued.* Twelve ptdtlic centres were soon functioning, 
inoculation was commenced, anti propaganda increased. Tin's work was handed over to 
the Allied Commission on February 19. 

Drs. Soper and Davis, who did admirable work, itscd American Service “M.k.L.” 
insecticide by means of hand dust guns of the "Hudson Admiral’’ type. During this 
period only about 10% of the dustings were done with D.D.T. (10% in talc). 5,000 
dustings (approx.) were carrietl out during this lime, about 3,000 of them were on typhus 
contacts. The principle of mechanical dusting Was tjiiickly taken up by ii.s, using AL 63 
powder. Power units were also obtained from local garages and e.\'pcrimcntcd with. The 
J5ritish Hygiene Services were responsible for the 30,000 civilians in their employ, and 
for the Italian Army (who had a high infestation incidence and a correspondingly high 
typhus morhidity rate at the early stages of the outlireak) as well as refugees and 
Britisli Troops. Yngosl.av prisoners were hospitalized under our direction in Italy. 
Many of the.se arrived with typhus. All were dusted with AL f>3 on arrival, many having 
been prcvioii.sly dealt with in Yugoslavia before departure. This focus of infection 
produced no secondary cases in Italy. 

I'lic dust gun was such an admirable weapon that we commenced local .manufactutc. 
at first by Italian tinsmitlis, and later in army workshops. Field hygiene sections also 
experimented with and turned out quantities of liand and power sprayers. All Bntisn 
troops were dusted witli AI, 63 weekly. A high standard of cleanliness was in.si.sjea on, 
and the usual regulations about visiting civilian e,stal)lislimeni.s and contact with civilians 
generally were put into operation. Civilian pulilic jilaccs were dosed, A local typhus 
committee and an Allied Typluis Control Board were formed and supervised anti dirccjcu 
preventive measures. Unfortunately, the shelter population could not be cleared owing 
to fretjuent enemy air raids, and the fact that tlicrc was no alternative lionsing accom- 
modation during the day. I'liis was. however, not entirely disadvantageous, for tms 
section of die population was always nvailahic for treatment* liy tlie dusting teams who 
vksited eaves and shelters periodically. 

After many, difficulties the infectioii.s disease hosjiital — hadlv bombed — was pvtt uuo 
operation for boiusing the patients. A .section of this was stailcti by Lieut. -Colonel Smart 
Harri.s, ll.A.M.C., and his team a.ssistcd by 12 British Armv Nursc.s, and members oi 
the Friends Ambulance Unit. Tiic work of these people, under conditions of extreme 
difficulty and a bigli degree of personal danger was c.xcellcnt. The U.S. Typhus 
Commission was assisted in die case searching, contact dclousing and inoculation schemes 
by a number of li.A.M.C. Officers. British and U.S. Ambulances were used to augment 
the limited and indiflcrcnt Italian tran.sport, but transport arrangements for the Typha* 
Commission personnel were inadequate throughout. From January i all mass and 
contact civilian dusting was clone with D.D.T. under tlic organization of General Fox, 
U.S.A.M.C. (Up to a maximum of 70,000 daily, exclusive of die dusting with AL 63 of 
civilian cmployec.s and refugees.) The populace needed no compulsion to avail them- 
selves of the service; they .soon learned that almost immediate freedom from irritation 
resulted, and they gladly welcomed the change. 

Subsequent progress of the epideuiic . — Up to about January 9 cases rose rapidly to 65 
daily, but afterwards there was a dramatic fall from 340 per" ivcek to linlf this number. 
At this time, Naples was placed out of bounds to all the Allied Forces except tho^e on 
necessary duty. The curve remained steady for tlie ensuing tfiree weeks, after which it 
again fell sharply to 40 early in February, and thereafter the epidemic gradually declined. 
1,600 cases occurred in all. Cases outside the city increased at this time and continued 
for many weeks, owing to the imperfect control of civilian movement in and out of 
the city. There can be no doubt, takinir .into account the twelve-dav incubation 
period, and the fact that few cases were notified before the fourth or fifth day. that the 
initial control of the epidemic was brought about .as a result of intensive ease searching 
and the ringing of contacts with barriers of insecticide. At diis time D.D.T. was used 
only to a very limited extent. The usual anti-typhus measures employed must also have 
played an imoortant part. T he epidemic, cheeked hv this initial onslaught, w'a.s 
eiven its final knock-out blow by the large-scale use of D.D.T. 

During the whole epidemic only one British case occurred — a deserter, who was 
heavily infested when apprehended No case was reported among the 20,000 to 30,000 
civilian employees, and few in the Italian Army after December. AL 63 alone was used 
for dusting these groups. 
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The fight against the epidemic has been called the, second battle of Naples, and 
undoubtMlly. had it not been won, the Allied cause may well have been seriously 
endangered. Tribute must be paid to all who took part in the battle the members of 
the U.S. Typhus Commission, the Rockefeller Foundation worker, A.M.G. and British 
and American Medical Services personnel, all of whom worked untiringly in fidl co-opera- 
tion and harmony. 

The lessons learned . — ^Naples taught us that an army can live and work in an over- 
crowded, war-damaged, typhus-ridden city, provided adequate- precautions are taken. 
(Up to the middle of January, a relatively small proportion of British troops was protected 
by inoculation.) It showed us the benefits of mechanical methods of using insecticides 
on fully clothed subjects, and enabled the cumbersome steam and hot air disinfestors 
which took up so much transport, to be dispensed with. It also showed beyond question 
that D.D.T. w,as a new weapon of tremendous possibilities. 

Technique of dusting . — ^This knowledge was used with iidvantage in jtreyenting and 
treating infestation among the troops during the later stages of the campaign in Italy 
and in N.W. Europe and in dealing with the thousands of Axis prisoners and Allied 
ex-prisoners who passed through our hands at the cessation of hostilities. There was, 
however, need for education, and adherents of the old regime were sonietimes hard to 
convince that dusting alone (at tliree intervals of a week) was sufficient. This was largely 
due to the fact that since the ova are not affected by dusting, a few lice were often 
tiiscovered on members of units who had been treated a week previously. D.D.T. does 
not kill quickly, but its persistent action is' a safeguard against the reinfestation which 
is always liable to occur after steam or hot air treatment of the clothing, although this 
method kills eggs and adults alike. Mechanical dusting enables large numbers of subjects 
to be treated quickly. ■ The powder is applied to the head, forced up the arms, down 
the front and back of the neck and the pubic and gluteal regions. Except in cases of 
very heavy infestation it should not be necessary to introduce powder between different 
layers of clothing or to dust blankets and bedding. 

Mai..\ri,\ Controi, 

The possibilities of D.D.T. as an anti-malaria measure were soon realized, and early in 
1943 experiments were commenced in its use on the ground and in the air. An enormous 
amount of work was done by medical officers of the Allied Control Commission under 
the direction of Col. Paul Russell, the Rockefeller Team, ‘and British and American 
malariologists. In addition. Major Cranford Benson, who was in charge of an Entomo- 
logical Research Unit and who had carried out valuable pioneer work on impregnated 
shirts, continued his researches on the use of D.D.T. in the field. The information thus 
gained enabled a technique to be evolved which was put into operation during the 
malaria season with considerable success. It is believed, also, that the pioneer work 
was made use of in other theatres of war. The malaria danger in Italy was very great. 
Deliberate enemy sabotage had resulted in vast areas, like the Pontine Marshes, becoming 
once again dangerous breeding grounds, and the menace of a flooded Po Valley loomed 
ahead. The war had also brought about a cessation of civilian anti-malaria schemes, and 
the Italian Army from Sardinia provided a new and dangerous reservoir of infection. 
Fortunately, our fears of a large-scale malaria epidemic were not realized: the British 
Army morbidity rate was, in fact, lower than during the previous year. That the risk 
was there was evidenced by the civilian incidence in the Littoria province where at least 
30,000 cases occurred during the summer of 1944 out of a population of 240,000. The 
cases occurred in that part of the province flooded as a result of destruction of pumping 
stations and canals, where the mosquito population was enormous. In similar areas, 
occupied by troops owing to operational necessity, where D.D.T. spraying was used, 
comparatively few cases occurred. As the 8th Army advanced, malaria control teams 
sprayed all houses, cowsheds, &c., with anti-mosquito spray using power sprayers. This 
gave a quick knock-out effect on mosquitoes. They were followed by teams who used 
3 to 5%, D.D.T. solution in kerosene; knapsack sprayers were used. There is hardlv 
a house or animal-shed in Central and Northern Italy which does not give evidence of 
this on its walls, where the familiar white letters “D.D.T.” — ^followed by tlie date and 
number of the malaria control unit carrying out the work— record the work done. The 
first essential of D.D.T. spraying is to' use a coarse spray, and the happv medium 
between too fine a spray and a wasteful wet spray must be aimed at. It is' necessary, 
, ^^^''^atever spraying apparatus is used, the jet be of a suitable size— approx 

a 1 u apparatus should be held from 1 to 2 feet from the wall surface. 

Although the lethal action of D.D.T. persists for about three months, spravine as an 

Ml^trL^l o"oo'^UMe‘‘^ repeated monthly; a quart of a 5% solution 
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Toxic cj]ccls . — No ill-cITccts wore noticed during the treating of more than a million 
civilians in Naples with 10% D.D.T. in talc, neither were the operators who were .always 
white with dust adversely alFected. Masks, gloves and gas capes were used hy the Army 
operators of D.D.T./Kerosene solutions, because exact information as to the toxicity of 
these solutions was not known. Two workers were allccted, but the symptom.s were 
suggestive of heat-stroke. It is considered that reasonable precautions .should always 
be taken, not only because of a possible D.D.T. absorption, but also against a kerosene 
risk. Mechanically unsound apparatus in which there is much leaking should not he 
used; it is wasteful and adds to the risk.s of the operator. 

Paints and distempers . — The ii.se of oil-bound water |)aints and distempers in which 
5% D.D.T. is incorporated were experimented with. This method of treatment of 
cookhouses, messrooms and latrines has great possibilities. 


CoNta.itsioNS 

D.D.T. is undoubtedly the most remarkable insecticide yet produced and provide.? the 
worker in preventive medicine with a new weapon of tremetuious power. It played a big 
part in protecting our Armies overseas. The knowledge. thus gained should be made ii.'e 
of fully in civilian life. Hut the question must he asked: is it yet safe for gencr.il user 
Details have already been made ktiowii of its lethal c/Tcct on benign insects such as 
bees and ladybirds and even minnows and trout, snakes anti frogs are said to have been 
killed following spraying from the air. I’rcparations labelled “D.D.T.” arc now on sale 
to the public in matiy chemists’ shops, grocers and ironmongers and general siore.s. The 
cartons I have seen give no information as to the strength of D.D.T. or the nature 
of the vehicle in which it is contained, neither are there any instructions as to how 
the preparation should he used. The public arc liable to use it indiscriminately and 
wrongly, and it i.s felt that its .sale should be controlled, and that full details of the 
composition of each product should be clearly marked on the container. The sjiggestion 
is made that these matters should be dealt with by legislation as quickly as possible. 

Major K. R. Hill described a fatal case of D.D.T. poisoning in a child (see Bril. nted. }., 
1945 (ii), 845). 

Dr. R. A. M. Case referred to experiments carried out at the Royal Naval Physiologic.al 
Laboratory (.see Brit. vied. /., 1945 (ii), 842). 

Lieut.-Colonel F. F. Hellier (late Adviser in Dermatology, H.L.A.): The D.L.A. was the 
first force to go overseas with D.D.T.-imprcgnntcd shirts. They went to France in June 
and hy September cases of dermatitis undoubtedly associateti with shirts, began to appear. 
Recently in Germany as many as 300 to 400 a month have been seen. The dermatitis 
affected those areas where the shirt was pressed against the skin and in most c.ises there 
was an associated purpura on the arc.as involved. Numerous tests with D.D.T. both 
as a powder and in various bases were almost consistently negative and I am sure the 
irritant .agent is not D.D.T. as such. Wc wondered whether some alteration might occur 
in D.D.T". during washing, &c., but all our investigations have failed to convict D.D.T. 
It is, however, a striking fact that this rash has been limited almost entirely to B.L.A., 
which was the one army using impregnated shirts. 

The men went over to France in a remarkably clean state, the incidence for both 
lousiness and scabies being only 1 per 1,000 per month. This state of affairs continued 
as long as they remained in Normandy, but on moving into Belgium and Holland where 
they came into closer contact with the civilians, the incidence of scabies, and pediculosis 
pubis rose by eight or ten times, whilst that of pediculosis corporis remained steady. 
This could only be attributed to the D.D.T., though why it did not affect pediculosi.s 
pubis is difficult to s.ay. As I h.ave shoivn cksewhere (see Brit. nied. /., 1945 (ii). 255) 
D.D.T. does not affect scabies. 


Dr. C. J. Hackett asked Colonel Chalke what dose of mepacrine was being taken in Italy 
at the time .and place in which he said D.D.T. had been so effective in combating malaria. 
He knew areas in Burma during the war where considerable D.D.T. us.agc was associated 
with low malarial incidence and vice versa. At the same time, however, good suppre,ssive 
mepacrine discipline w'as practised in the areas of low' malarial incidence— and vice versa. 

Dr. C. C. Chesterman asked whether there iv.as anv pathological evidence of degeneration 
of the basal ganglia in human beings poisoned by D.D.T. The symptoms .sugge.sted 
it and it w'ould be interesting if .i poison so toxic to insects ivere specific for the more 
primitive neurons of the brain. 

Dr Chalke fin vsplv) said that a daily mepaerme tablet w'as ordered for all fii^btinsr troyns 
and cerf-m base trnons. but discbalme w.as v.an.ab’c and generally only fairlv good Ho Mt 
that D.D.T. control had proved effective. Units .st.agmg or camping in uncontrolled 
malarious areas always suffered severely from malaria. 
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Neurological Experiences in the Middle East and India 
By Douglas McAlpixe, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Neurology in the Services' in the Middle East and India was mainly concerned with 
infections of the central and peripheral nervous systems. There were striking differences 
in the susceptibility of British and Dominion troops as compared with Indian troops. 
For example, acute poliomyelitis was relatively common in the former, but distinctly 
rare in Indian troops, whilst in India, acute toxic polyneuritis was rare amongst British 
troops, but commoner than poliomyelitis in Indian personnel. Diphtheria was so rare in 
Indian troops that I personally have not met with a case of polyneuritis due to that cause 
in an Indian. And lastly, meningococcal meningitis was practically confined to Indian 
and African troops. 


Meningitis 

Meningococcal meningitis .- — In India, two factors were responsible for outbreaks of 
meningococcal meningitis during the winter months. First, the inevitable overcrowding 
which resulted from the rapid expansion of the Indian Army, and secondly, malnutrition, 
particularly in recruits to labour battalions. During the first ten months of 1943 approxi- 
mately seventeen hundred cases were notified. The mortality rate exceeded 15%. An 
attempt was made between 1943 and 1945 to reduce both the incidence of the disuse 
and the mortality rate, bv propaganda amongst O.C.s of Indian units and their mcdical 
officers to ensure that there was a minimal delay in cases reaching hospital, and by 
raising the standard of medical and nursing care in hospitals. Late in 1944, in addition 
to these measures, a trial of sulphamezathine was made. Early in that year this drug 
was introduced into India for use by neurosurgical units. It was found that large 
doses, namely 3 grammes four-hourly, given intravenously, were necessary in order to 
maintain a C.S.F. concentration of 10 'mg.% Qohnson and Dick, 1945). With these doses 
meningitis in head wounds was effectively controlled. Similar doses were recommended ” 
for use in severe cases of meningococcal meningitis. In addition, the feeding of comatose 
patients by means of an intragastric Ryle’s tube, and the nursing of patients in a propped- 
up position, as practised by Lieut.-Colonel G. Ransome, I.M.S. (1944), in the treat- 
ment of cerebral malaria Were advocated. A trial of these methods was made in a 
number of hospitals throughout India. I am indebted to Brigadier B. Schlesinger, Con- 
sulting Physician, for the following figures relating to Central Command. 

Year Total Deaths Mortality Rale 


1043 

1944 

1945 (1st qtr.) 


803 

418 

100 


Deaths 

113 

42 


13% 

10 % 

0 - 6 % 


Two of the deaths in 1945 were due to the fulminating form of the disease; sulpha- 
mezathine was not given in either of these cases. 

Acute benign lymphocytic meningitis . — From 1941 onwards, a lymphocytic type of 
meningitis was seen in the Middle East in increasing numbers, and at first the classifica- 
tion of these cases was difficult. Many of them closely resembled sandfly fever, but after 
some months it became clear that in this condition a true meningitis is rare. It was 
noted that the majority of cases occurred during the spring and summer months. The 
onset was characterized by malaise, fever, headache, vomiting and a considerable degree 
of prostration. Neck stiffness was present in varying degrees; Kernig’s sign was usually 
negative. The deep reflexes were normal, depressed or rarely absent. Drowsiness was a 
feature in some cases, but signs of encephalitis were absent. The average duration of 
the fever was five days. Recovery was rapid, and no relapses or organic sequela; occurred, 
^e cell increase in the C.S.F. varied from 20 to several hundred cells, mainly lymphocytes. 
The fluid returned to normal within three weeks. Neutralization tests in some of these 
cases proved that the majority were not due to the virus of acute chorio-meningitis. No 
proof of case-to-case infection was found, nor were there any features to suggest droplet 
spread; on the other hand no vector could be traced. In 1941 abortive cas'-s of poliomye- 
itis were reported by Major J. Caughey, N.Z.A.M.C.. thus making the sorting out of 
inese cases of lymphocytic meningitis more difficult. 

n the latter part of 1941 cases began to crop up which resembled acute benign Ivmpho- 
C) ic meningitis, but differed from them in that one or more relapses of headache and 
Feb.— Xeur. 1 
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ft'vcr (Kcurrctl after seven to ten flays. When, in addition to this feature, a few of these 
enses develojjcd citlier sign.s of encephalitis or facial p.nisy, it Itecamc dear we were 
dealing witli tick-home relapsing fever. 

Nia’iioi.oc.icAi. OiMPi.ioTioN oi- TicK-noiiNr. Kia..\i'SiNt; I'i;vi:k 

In the iMitldle East infection occurred amongst llritish, Dominion and Indian troops 
particularly in the Western desert, although cases also occurred in Palestine, Syria and 
Cyprus (Cooper, 1942; Scott, 1944). The strains of spirochatte included Sp. recurrenth 
and persien, both of whicli are highly neurotropic in animals. In order to estimate the 
fretpiency witli wliicli the nervous .system is involved in man, it would be nece.s.sary to 
examine the C.S.E. at intervals in every ca.se of relapsing fever; this w.as impossible under 
w’artime conditions, but I had the imnression that the nervous system was frequently 
invaded. I have notes of 84 ca.ses in wiiich neurological signs were pre.sent: 

(f/) J^lciiiitgitis . — This occurred in 80 of the 84 cases (95%). It may be noted as early 
as the second or as late ns the eighth relapse of fever. Severe headache is the character- 
istic symptom. Signs of meningitis arc not always present. As a rule with each recurring 
bout of fever the meningeal signs become more acute. TJie C.S.F. shows a pleocytosis 
which may vary from 20 to over 2,000 cells per c.mm. Lymphocytes predominate or may 
constitute the total cell count. The protein content is increased,' sometimes c.xcceding 
150 mg. in the more chronic cases. 'Plie W.K. may hecomc positive and die fluid may 
give a paretic colloidal gold curve, llicse two findings are sometimes dissoci.itcd, the 
paretic curve being more common than a positive W.K. As a rule the fluid returns to 
normal within a few weeks of the cessation of fever; rarely the fluid may he .abnormal 
for si.\ months from the onset. 

(h) Meuhigo-eiiccplinlilis . — 24 of the 84 ca.ses (28%) showed encephalitic signs, wliich 
appeared between the third and eighth week. Drowsine.ss is a marked feature; when 
roused, the patient shows a lack of facial expression and is mentally dull. Diplopia w 
relatively common. Unilateral or hilateral pyramidal signs may he present, while 
cerebellar signs consisting of nystagmus, dysarthria and ataxia or tremor of the limbs 
arc not infrequent. 

(c) Facial palsy . — 18 of the 84 ca.sas (21%) showed a facial palsy of jieripheral typ^ 
It appears between the third and tenth week of the disease and is usually accorapanico 
by fever. In 4 cases the condition was hilateral and in each of these cases a few days 
to a week elapsed before the face on the opposite side was alTcctcd. In only 4^ of tliepo 
cases were definite signs of encephalitis pre.sent. Not infrequently there is relative spanng 
of the frontalis, hut otherwise the condition resembles the ordinary form of Hell’s pah)'- 
Pain was not a feature, and in those c.a.ses in which it was tested, taste was usualq' 
reported as normal. Hearing was not affected. In 14 of the 16 cases in which the C.S.F. 
was examined, a pleocytosis was present. 

(d) Eye coviplicatious . — Papilfiedema occurred in II of the 84 cases (13%), usually 
in the later stages of the di.scasc. It was as.sociated with a rise of C.S.F. pressure, with 
repeated, lumbar puncture the condition slowly subsided, hut in 3 cases it persisted for 
some weeks. Loss of vision may be due to a papillitis, to an iridocvciitis or to a uveitis. 
These complications are comparatively rare. 

The following case illustrates .sonic of the complications already mentioned: 

Lieutenant H. M., aged 29, left Tobruk on June 25. 1942. About the middle of July he 
developed fever and this recurred at weekly intervals. On August 24 he was admitted to 
hospital with severe headache and vomiting of four days’ duration Temperature 100 ■ 
Except for neck stiffness there were no physical signs. The C.S.F contained 485 cells per 
c-mm., mainly lymphocytes and 100 mg. protein. Blood films were negative for spirochmtes- 
The headache persisted during the next week. At the beginning of September he feu 
much better, but the C.S.F. showed a strongly positive 'VV.R., with a paretic type of Lange 
curve. Blood W.R. was negative. He received arsenical treatment but a degree o' 
headache persisted. The C.S.F. pressure varied between 130 and 170 mm. during the 
first two weeks in hospital, but by September 14 had risen to 190 and early papilloedema 
was noted. On September 17 severe headache with meningeal signs recurred The C.S.F. 
findings were unaltered. By the end of September ho was free from headache and the 
fundi were normal. The C.S.F. pressure was 140, l.vmphocytes 33 per c mm protein 05' mg. 
■W.R. doubtful. Lange curve 5543331000. He was discharged to a convalescent depot on 
October 21. On November 26 he reported to hospital feeling quite fit The CSF was 
normal in every respect. In this case the spirochaete was never isolated despite many 
examinations. . . . , 

On the whole the prognosis as regards neurological .sequel® is favourable. In a small 
percentage of cases signs of a chronic mcningo-cnccphalitis per.sist for sonic weeks after 
fever has ceased. Headache, impairment of memory, efficiency and initiative may he 
noted. The C.S.F. is usually abnormal. Since the more chronic c.a.scs were evacuated it 
was impossible to follow them up. ,. . . 

Treotiuent . — Arsenical preparations were ciisappointing, both in the early and late 
stages. However, ivc had the impression that cases untreated initially were more prone 
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to develop neurological sigiis. In future, the effective control of this disease will be 
possible by the use of penicillin. 


Acute Poliomyelitis 

This disease was of importance in the Middle East and India for two reasons. First, 
it was commoner than in the U.K., and, secondly, there was a high mortality, ranging 
from 18% to over 30%. In addition, there were facts of considerable epidemiological 
interest (Seddon et ah, 1945; McAlpine, 1945). 

Prodromal symptoms lasting two to ten days were the rule. In many cases the symp- 
toms cleared up after two or three days, only to return a few days later and be followed 
by signs of invasion of the nervous system. This constitutes the so-called dromedary 
type of prodromata as described by Draper (1917). 

' These prodromal symptoms could be roughly divided into three groups: 

(1) The influenzal group characterized by headache, shivering, malaise, anorexia, back- 
ache and pains in the limbs. 

(2) The catarrhal group in which some of the above-mentioned symptoms were 
associated with sore throat, coryza or a cough. 

(3) The gastro-intestinal group in which vomiting and diarrhoea were prominent. It 
is probable that in many individuals these symptoms were not followed by paralysis, but 
the detection of these abortive cases in tropical countries, except during an epidemic, 
is a matter of great difficulty. These cases are important since we now know that 
the virus is usually present in the stools of sucli cases, and consequently they may play 
a part in the further dissemination of the disease. It seems clear that in acute polio- 
myelitis there is a preliminary phase of systemic infection and that the invasion of the 
nervous system by the virus may depend on local factors in the throat or intestine which 
favour its passage to nervous tissue 

With regard to the distribution of the paralysis, in the majority of cases the lower 
dorsal and lumbosacral cord bore the brunt of the disease. The jjaralysis was often 
roughly symmetrical. As a rule the muscle groups acting on the hip and knee joints 
were more affected than the distal muscles. The lower abdominal and erector spin® 
muscles often shared in the paralysis. In the Middle East and India approximately 50% 
of all cases had retention of urine; this was usually temporary, but in a small percentage 
of cases a suprapubic cystotomy was necessar)'. 

Turning to the mild cases, localized and symmetrical paralyses were occasionally met 
with. For example, I have seen paralysis limited to the masseters in one case, and to 
the sternomastoids in another. 


Fatal cases fell into two groups: (1) The ascending type, and (2) the cervico-bulbar or 
bulbar type. The ascending type was common in the bliddle East and India. The rapid 
and relentless upward spread of the disease from the lumbar cord in a previously^ healthy 
individual was a picture with which we became all too familiar. The majority of bulbar 
cases were fatal, although a few survived. Death might take place suddenly as in the 
following case: 

Major J. C. B., aged 32, travelled from Delhi to Calcutta on November 27, 1944. On 
November 30 he complained of headache, vomiting and dizziness. He was admitted to 
hospital on December 2. His temperature was 100-4”. He was drowsy and complained 
of headache, but meningeal or other abnormal signs in the central nervous system were 
absent. The cerebrospinal fluid showed a normal cell and protein content. Fever con- 
tinued, and on December 5 he complained for the first time of slight difficulty in swallow- 
ing, but his speech and breathing were normal. He now showed slight neck rigidity His 
condition remained the same until the following afternoon when he asked for a bed-pan. 
A few minutes later he became Incoherent and died. At post-mortem there were changes 
typical of polio-encephalitis. 

We encountered quite a few cases in which the C.S.F. was normal either during the 
meningitic or paralytic phase of the disease. I roughly estimated such cases to constitute 
5% of the total. 


Treofme;,/.— The use of iron lungs in tropical climates necessitates eitlier the nursing 
of the patient in an air-conditioned room, or, less satisfactorily, the reduction of tempera- 
ture inside the lung by means of ice placed on a tray. A team of medical officers, sisters and 
nursing orderlies who have had previous training in the use of this-instrument is essential. 
An iron lung is useless in cases of bulbar palsy. Survival may depend on keeping the 
airways clear, preferably by a rubber tube attached to a suction apparatus: this is not 
possible with a patient in an iron lung. 

Persistent pain in the paralysed limb was frequently met with. Failure to relieve the 
analgesics, and to maintain a full range of passive movements, resulted 

in slUi joints. 

Not* the value of a swimming pool during the convalescent stages. 

^ exercises earned out to better advantage under water, but this treatment 
shares first place with occupational therapy in maintaining morale treatment 
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fever oecurred :ifter seven to ten (lays. Wlien, in ;i(I(lition to this feature, a few of these 
cases developed either signs of encephalitis or facial palsy, it became clear wc were 
dealing with tick-hortie relapsittg fever. 

Nia'itoi.ootcAi. CoMt’t.tcvrioN or TtcK-iiouNi: Ht:t..M'StN(: Fevtat 


In the Middle East infectioti occurred amongst Hritish, Dominion ami Indian troops 
jiarticnlarly iti the Western desert, although cases al.so occurred in Palestine, Syria and 
Cyprus (Cooper, 19-12; Scott, 1944). The strains of spirochtetc included Sp. recurrentis 
and pcrsica, both of which are highly nciirotropic in animtils. In order to estimate the 
fretpiency with which the nervous system is involved in man, it would he ncee.ssaty to 
e.xamine the C.S.F. at intervals itt every ea.se of relapsing fever; this was iinpossililc under 
wartime conditions, hut 1 had the impre.ssion that the nervous .system was frequently 
invaded. I have tiotes of 84 ca.ses in which neurological signs were present: 

(n) Mt'iiiiiifilis. — This occurred in 80 of the 84 cases (9.a°„). It may he noted as early 
as the second or as late as the eighth relapse of fever. Severe headache is the character- 
istic sym|)tom. Signs of meningitis are not always present. As a rule with each recurring 
hout of fever the tneningeal signs hecomc more acute. I'he C.S.F. .shows a pleocytosis 
which may vary from 20 to over 2,000 cells per c.min. Lymphocytes predominate or may 
constitute the total cell count. The protein content is increased,' sometimes c.xcceding 
150 mg. iti the more chronic cases. The W.K. may hccome positive and the fluid may 
give a paretic colloidal gold curve. These two fintlings are sometimes dissociated, the 
paretic curve heing more commoti than a positive W.K. As a rule the fluid returns to 
normal within a few weeks of the ce.s.sation of fever; rarely the fluid may he abnormal 
for si.\ months from the onset. 

(h) Aleiihigo-ciiccplinlilis. — 24 of the 84 cases (2S’^o) -showed encephalitic signs, which 
appeared between the third and eighth week. Drowsine.ss is a marked feature; when 
roused, the [tatient shows a lack of facial e.xpression and is mentally dull. Diplopia i-s 
relatively common. Unilateral or bilateral pyramidal signs may be present, while 
cerebellar signs consisting of nystagmus, .ly.sarthria and ataxia or tremor of the Imths 
are not infrccpient. 

(c) Fncial palsy. — 18 of the 84 ca.ses (21%) showed a facial palsy of peripheral typ^ 
It appears between the third and tenth week of the disease and is usually accompanied 
by lever. In 4 cases the condition was bilateral and in each of thc.se cases a few days 
to a week elapsed before the face on the opposite side was affected. In only 4 of thc lo 
ca.ses were definite signs of encephalitis prc.scnt. Not infretpiently there is relative sparing 
of the frontalis, but otherwise the condition resembles the ordinary form of Bell’s 
Pain was not a feature, atul in those cases :n which it was tested, taste was usiiall|' 
reported as normal. .Hearing was not affected. In 14 of the 16 eases in which the C.S.r. 
was c.xamincd, a pleocytosis was prc.scnt. 

(rf) Eye comphentious. — Papilla-dema occurred in II of the 84 cases (13%), usually 
in the later stages of the disease. It was .-issociatcd with a rise of C.S.F. pressure. With 
repeated. lumbar puncture the condition slowly subsided, but in 3 cases it persisted for 
some weeks. Lo.ss of vision may be due to a papillitis, to an iridocvciitis or to a uveitis. 
These complications are comparatively rare. 


The following case illustrates some of the complications already mentioned: 

Lieutenant R. M., aged 29, left Tobruk on June 25, 1942. About the middle of July ho 
developed fever and this recurred at weekly intervals. On Aucust 24 he was admitted to 
hospital with severe headache and vomilinc of four days' duration Temperature KW - 
Except for neck stiffness there were no physical sit;ns. The C.S F contained 485 cells per 
c.mm., mainly lymphocytes and 100 ms. protein. Blood films were necative for spirochmtes. 
The headache persisted during the next week. At the beginning of September he fell 
much better, but the C.S.F, showed a strongly positive W.R.. with a paretic t.vpe of Lange 
curve. Biood W.R. was negative. He received arsenical treatment but a degree of 
headache persisted. The C.S.F. pressure varied between 130 and 170 mm during the 
first two weeks in hospital, but by September 14 had risen to 190 and early papilloedema 
was noted. On September 17 severe headache with meningeal signs recurred The C.S.F. 
findings were unaltered. By the end of September he was free from headache and the 
fundi were normal. The C.S.F. pressure was 140, l.vmphocytes 33 per c mm protein 65' mg. 
■W.R. doubtful. Lange curve 5543331000. He was discharged to a convalescent depot on 
October 21. On November 26 he reported to hospital feeling quite fit "The C S F was 
normal in every respect. In this case the spirochaete was never isolated despite many 
examinations. . , . , 

On the whole the prognosis as regards neurological sequebe is favourable In a small 
percentage of cases signs of a chronic mcningo-cncephalitis persist for some weeks after 
fever has ceased. Headache, impairment of memory, efficiency and initiative may be 
noted. The C.S.F. is usually abnormal. Since the more chronic cases were evacuated it 
was impossible to follow them up. 

Treataieul.- — Arsenical preparations were disappointing, both in the early and late 
stages. However, ive had the impression that cases untreated initially were more prone 
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dysentery was observed in German prisoners of war in the Middle East by Spillane and 
Scott (1945). Similar cases have recently been seen in India in British and Indian troops 
returned from captivity. 

He.vt Stroke 

In India heat stroke was one of the principal medical causes of death amongst British 
other ranks. Improved methods of treatment have led to a lowering of the mortality 
rale, but as might' be expected, some of the men who survived showed permanent sequela:. 
The’ effects of heat stroke on the brain arc at first generalized. On recovery from coma 
a variety of signs mav be present, including severe mental confusion with incontinence, 
aphasia, pyramidal and cerebellar signs. As recovery proceeds the patient becomes 
orientated, "ceases to confabulate, shows progressive improvement in memory, and is no 
longer incontinent. In short, the mental picture is very similar to that seen after a 
■severe head injury. In a small percentage of cases this favourable course is not followed, 
a gross memory defect, both for recent and past events, persists and is accompanied by 
lade of interest, childish behaviour and incontinence.' These signs of dementia vary in 
their severity and in the extent to which they eventually clear up. Inability to talk 
may be due to aphasia or to a gross dysarthria; both of these defects may be found in 
the same patient. Signs of a unilateral or bilateral hemiplegia clear up as a rule, although 
incompletely in some cases. 

The most interesting sequel to heat stroke is a cerebellar picture. In July 1942 I 
examined three men in the Middle East who had recovered from heat stroke; all three 
were dysarthric and showed ataxia in their limbs, and unsteadiness in walking. None 
showed nystagmus. In two of these cases the signs cleared up in the course of a few 
weeks, but in the remaining case they persisted in association tvith signs of a gross 
dementia. In India I saw several similar cases, of which the following is an example; 

Sergt. P., aged 40, on June 17, 1944, travelled 100 miles in a lorry west o£ Calcutta. He 
arrived at his destination in coma and was at once admitted to hospital where his rectal 
temperature was found to be 110°. Blood slides were negative for malarial parasites. He 
received energetic treatment for hyperpyrexia. On the evening of June 19 he recovered 
consciousness. He was moderately confused and incontinent. His speech was grossly 
dysarthric. He continued to improve slowly. On July 24 he appeared euphorie and showed 
involuntary laughter. He was well orientated and his memory was only slightly impaired 
for recent events. There was a rotatory nystagmus, especially to the right. Gross ataxia 
was present in both upper and lower limbs and he was unable to stand unsupported. The 
jaw-jerk was increased and there were signs of mild double hemiplegia. The picture he 
presented was very similar to that seen in advanced disseminated sclerosis. Two months 
later his condition was virtually unchanged. 

Similar cases have been reported by Weisenberg (1912), R. M. Stewart (1918), and 
recently by Freeman and Dimoff (1944). Stewart postulated a cortical cerebellar lesion 
in his case and Freeman and Dimoff reported a case fatal on the third day in which 
changes in the cerebellum were maximal in the region of the Purkinje cells.” Although 
in the case I have cited nystagmus was present, as a rule it is absent. Confirmation of a 
cortical cerebellar atrophy in these cases has been found by Major L. Krainer, R.A.M.C., 
a neuropathologist working in India. 
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An Unusual Form of Epidemic Food-Poisoning with Neurological 

Symptoms 

By Denis Brinton, F.R.C.P. 

For thineen months from October 1942 the population of Aden bad been inter- 
mittently affected by epidemics of this food-poisoning. Perhaps 450 persons in all had 
suffered; and from the first (although the authorities did not learn this till much later) 
the natives had correctly blamed the Abyssinian wheat which had been shipped to Aden 
trom the earliest h,yyest after the fall of the Italian East African territories, to save the 
better-quahty Dominion-supplies, then very short for a number of reasons. According 
Abpsinian wheat was not only of poor quality, hut contained I 
Ra’ in the local arabic miscara, literally to be translated as 
npsj , which you will see is a first-rate description of the effects it produces in man 
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POLYNKUim IS 

(fl) Diftlillicrilic . — Several .Imnclrccl eases of polyneuritis occurred in British and 
Dominion troops serving in the Middle East hctv.ecn 19-iO and 1943. Nearly all of these 
cases were due to diplitlieria. In India, diphtheria was uncommon during the war until 
the second half of 1944 when about 200 men of a special force employed in Burma were 
cvactiated with polyneuritis which proved to he dipiitheritic. 

Both in tile Middle East and India, approximately one-third of the eases were con- 
sidered to he due to cutaneous infection. In eases with a cutaneous lesion and a history 
of a sore throat, it was not always easy to decide, which was the focus ol infection. If 
there was a Jiistory of paralytic throat symptoms then the ease was considered faucial, 
hut if such signs had never been present then an extrafaucial focus was presumed. Many 
cases of faucial infection were atypical either hecausc of an associate:! .streptococcal 
infection or because the throat signs were slight; consetiuently at times there were delays 
in administering scrum, and this tlclay increased the risk of paralysis. Cutaneous infec- 
tions were remarkable for their variety, llic commonest lesion in the Middle East was 
the desert sore and in Assam and Burma its counterpart the jungle sore. Examples of 
polyneuritis were seen following a diphtheritic infection of a whitlow, scabies, an absce.'s, 
an infected in-growing toenail, and an infected li.xmorrhoid. 

Diphtheritic infection of wounds w,is rare both in the Middle East and India. _ I 
nothing to add to the excellent de.scription of these eases given by Dr. Wal.'hc in 1919 
based on his experience in the M.E. during the first World War (1917, 19IS). Ele divided 
the paralytic signs into local, specific and generalized. In a series of 30 eases of poh- 
neuritis following skin infection he noted in 27% of these cases an onset of paralysis 
anatomically related to the infected focus. We have questioned many cases in this war 
as to whether the weakness began in the limb alTected by the principal skin lesion, and 
have examined them from the point of \icw of an asymmetrical weakness corresponding 
to the infected limb, but the pcrcent.agc of eases giving positive evidence of a local 
paralysis has been small. Localiz.cd numhne.ss with or without sensory los.s has been 
found somewhat more frequently. On the other hand, a certain number of typical cases 
of local palsy have been seen which support the general truth of Dr. Wal.shc's observations. 

It is difficult to understand why parc,«is of accommodation, since it is it .specific sign, 
should apparently be less common in extrafaucial as compared with faucial infection. 
An explanation may lie in the fact that following cutaneous infection there m.a_y be no 
local paralysis, and that a slight degree of paresis of accommodation, particularly in men 
engaged in active operations in the Field, may pass unnoticed or be forgotten by the 
time polyneuritic symptoms develop, aMajor A. D. Leigh, R.A.M.C., in an analvsis ot 
100 cases of diphtheritic polyneuritis found that there was little dififcrcnce in the incidence 
of paresis of accommodation in faucial and extrafaucial eases. With regard to treatment, 
in the early years of the war there was a tendency to immobilize severe cases in bed for 
weeks on end. Lieut.-Coloncl Garland, R.A.M.C.. who was in charge of a Neurological 
Centre in S. India, found that rapid improvement is possible, even in eases with gross 
postural loss, by means of exercises at first carried out in bed and later in a clas.s under 
the supervision of a masseuse and P.T. Instructor. Since cases did not, as a rule, reach 
this centre for at least six weeks after infection, serious myocardial complications were 
not seen, and minor degrees of effort syndrome soon cleared up under this regime, ho 
uncomplicated case of diphtheritic jiaralysis was evacuated to U K bv this centre during 
1944. 


(b) Nutriliotwl . — Polyneuritis complicating typhoid was occasionally seen. For example, 
in 1942 in one hospital in the Middle East I -saw four such eases in which there was a 
history of prolonged fever and mental confusion which had led to difficulties in feeding. 
In two of these four cases, deafness jneceded the onset of polyneuritic symptoms. In 
scrub typhus tenderness of the calves and feet is relatively common in severe cases, whilst 
a fully developed polyneuritic picture is not a rarity. The explanation is the same as in 
typhoid, namely inadequate feeding. In .scrub typhus nerve dcnfnc.ss is common, but 
occiu-s independently of a polyneuritis. Several examples of Wernicke's encephalopathy 
were seen. The following is the history of one such case which. I saw in the Middle East: 

Lieutenant M., aged 29. was admitted to hospital on October 24 1941 with infective 
hepatitis of one month’s duration. Complete anorexia and frequent vomiting nersisted 
after admission. The calorie intake was less than 500. On November IG he complained 
of numbness round his knees. On November 27 double vision with a partial external 
ophthalmoplegia and nystagmus were noted. On December 2 he appeared emaciated and 
ill There was no mental confusion. The oculai findings were confirmed There was 
numbness with slight sensory loss on the feet. A diagnosis of Wernicke’s encephalopathy 
was made. Treatment by daily injections of aneurin and additions to the diet resulted 
within a fortnight in rapid improvement b*s general condition, cessation of vomiting, 

a return of appetite some weekf^ Polyneuritic signs 

became more evident and persisted tor some weeKs. 

A syndrome of great interest resulting from the association of a defective diet with 
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might also have been obtained. But hundreds of tons, not a few bushels, were necd^; 
and primitive methods were totallv inadequate to clean such quantities, even if the 
Ethiopian small-holder had somehow developed such an improbable concern for the fate 
of his brothers in Aden. 

Nutritional Disorders of the Nervous System in the Middle East 

By J. D. Spillaxe, M.D. 

MtitrUioiml polyiteurilh.—'in the Middle East during 1942-13 Polish troops and refugees 
filled some of the camps and hospitals of Paiforce and Palestine on their evacuation 
from Russia. Most of them had escaped into or had been transported to Russia in the 
winter of 1939-40. For two years they endured considerable hardships there and after 
the German invasion many of them were transported across the Caucasus to Iran, Iraq 
and Palestine. 1 had the" opportunity of seeing many hundreds of these unfortunate 
people. Dysenterv, malaria and ^’phoid were vert- common among them. Many were 
tuberculous. Malnutrition was widespread. Especially in the officer class one observed 
considerable loss of flesh; glossitis, oedema of the ankles, chronic diarrhoea were yen’ 
common. A few had scurvy. Many of them had symptoms and signs of polyneuritis. 
Two types of case were encountered. 

In the first and largest group symptoms dated back some six or twelve months. 
Difficulty in tvalking was the earliest complaint. Sharp pains in the soles of the feet 
and in the calf muscles would arrest progress and force the patient to rest— as in claudica- 
tion. Affected individuals found difficulty in keeping their feet warm, painful 
dysaesthesite distressed them, especially at night. Muscle tenderness, wasting, weakness 
of the extensors of the toes and feet," sensory ' loss and reflex disturbances subsequently 
made their appearance in many cases. In the second group the onset of paralysis was 
quite rapid and almost always occurred during or shortly after an acute infective illness 
such as malaria, dysentery or typhoid. And yet I can say that I never once saw, during 
three years, a case of polyneuritis in a British soldier during such infections. Post- 
diphtheritic and acute infective polyneuritis were readily excluded in these Polish patients. 
A few fatal cases had terminal signs of brain-stem involvement — diplopia, ophthal- 
moplegia, paresis of the tongue musculature — and -at post-mortem there w’ere typical 
vascular lesions of the Wernicke type. But these htemorrhagic lesions in the brain-stem 
were sometimes found where no "localizing signs had been demonstrated ante-mortem 
(in some cases after careful observation). 

On one occasion brief examination of the nervous system of all patients in one hospital 
ward revealed that about 25% had reduced or absent knee and/or ankle jerks. The 
majority were suffering from the acute infections of the type mentioned. I came to the 
conclusion that the neurological disturbance was one of nutritional polyneuritis. Many 
of them were already on vitamin-B therapy and one was able to watch the progress of 
nearly all of them (60 cases) during the following six to nine months. Thiamine when 
given intramuscularly seemed to improve appetite, relieve the sharp pains in the legs 
and feet and possibly increased the sense of well-being of some of the patients. But it 
had no effect whatever on the period of incapacity. Over and over again initial improve- 
ment of a subjective kind was thought to herald definite objective cure. Occasionally one 
observed some shrinkage of the area of sensory loss, but restoration of muscular power 
and reflex activin- were never hastened. Yet" these are the very signs which denote 
moqrhological alteration in the peripheral nerves and if consistently reversed woidd 
indicate some specific healing properties in the vitamin. 

Since then I have had sirnilar experiences with native and European prisoners of war 
and internees, in the Middle East and in the United Kingdom, and observation of over 
200 cases of polyneuritis in these malnourished individuals has provided ample data on 
which the general eflects of thiamine therapy may be judged. I have no striedy 
controlled series of cases to substantiate my conclukons — but they were never neces- 
sa^. Routine clinical observation of cases which received adequate treatment with 
thiamine, by all channels, or who were given courses of treatment lasting one or two 
weeks (20 to 100 mg. daily), showed quite clearly that they fared no better than cases 
who received no additional supplements of vitamin. 

On this problem of the “antineuritic vitamin” it seems probable that diere is a large 
body of unpublished experience which indicates the inertness of vitamin B, in the 
trMtment of polyneuritis. If general experience in the last ten years had established the 
laiue ot thiamine we should not now have to debate the problem. The acceptance of 
liver and insulin therapy was never so long delayed, and there is no reason to suppose 
rlln; "'U not be recognized when it appears. I do not think mv 

Clinical experience is necessarily in disagreement with the demonstration bv the bid- 
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'J'hc natives insisted that this iniscara was a cornnion weed in every wheat-field of the 
Aden-ncninsnla also; and tliat, tliough they liad never heard of any case of poisoning 
from the local crop, the greatest care had always hcen exercised by the farmers to remove 
the weed and its seeds from tlie wheat, at all stages from harvest to milling. In samples 
of Ahy.ssinian wheat, they showed me how to rccogni/c iniscara, and in the hiliim of 
many of these grains pointed to a black discoloration which tinder a hand-lens presented 
a mouldy anpearancc. Several samples of ncwlv wharfed Ethiopian grain were collected 
and counted, and found to contain mi.scara-sceds in quantities up to 10%. 

Reconstructing the clinical a.spects of this food-poisoning by questioning both tlto.se 
who had stifTcred and the doctors who had hatl charge of them when ill (for the Governor 
had rightly frozen all stocks of the poisonctl wheat a few days before 1 arrived, and the 
cpitlemics had come to an abrupt end), I learnt that, from one-quarter of an hour to two 
hours after taking food made of this grain, a man would become dizzy, and be smitten 
with headache, marked generalized tretnors, lassittide, slurred speech, and a st.aggering 
gait. Sometimes, there had hecn vomiting and diarrhiea, and le.ss commonly nausea and 
ahdominal pain. Suhsequent events .•••eemed to vary diiectly with the amount of poison 
taken. If the suhjcct hatl fed well, he paid for it bv quickly subsiding into stupor or 
even a coma from which it might be impossible to rouse him for so long as ten hours; 
but, if he had taken only a little, his earliest symptoms would not notire.ibly increase 
and he might be fully recovered in three or four hours. There were no deatb.s, and within 
seventy-two hours even the most .severely affected were well enough to resume their usual 
occupations. 

Specimens of iniscara sent home for botanical and chemical analysis revealed it to be a 
weed called the flax-darnel (lolium liiiicoliim or tcmulentum): and suggested that the 
poisonous element was in the mould to be .seen on nearly every weed-seed, and was 
probably a pyridinc-hasc of incompletely established chemical composition, known as 
icmulinc. 

ntcrc were, however, certain p:iradoxcs, necessarily slurred over in this bald statement 
of fact. First, it had to be established why Abyssinian wheat had proved poisonous to 
the inhabitants of Aden, though it had long been used in East Africa by die Italians, 
and more recently by us, without ill-eircct.s. Secondly, J wi.shcd to find out how the 
natives, of Aden came to have such an exact knowledge of miscara, although none couia 
recall a case of poisoning from the local wheat, or indeed until the imports from Ethiopia 
began in 19-12. 

As to the first problem, a visit to a standard Italian mill in Eritrea provided the 
answer. Here, Ethiopian wheat, not less filthy, not less charged with miscara-sceds, was 
put through a complicated system of specially designed mechanical sieves before the 
wheat was milled. The resulting flour, long fed to the people of Eritrea and Abyssinia, 
was of course harmless; but Aden, without any sieving devices for cleaning the con- 
taminated grain, had milled miscara with wheat and become poisoned. 

As to the second paradox, the only explanation was the traditional usages of the small 
farmers of the Aden protectorates. No case of miscara-poisoning from locally grm™ 
wheat could be recalled, merely because from time immemorial scrupulou.s attention had 
been paid to the removal of the weed and its seeds from the harvested wheat. The 
miscara-plant, they said, is easily identified from the time when tire crop has grown to 
a height of about one foot; it is a darker green than the wheat, and splits a short 
distance above the ground into five or six heads. Before the crop is cut, which in these 
extremely primitive communities is done by gr.asping a stool of stalks and severing 
them near their base with a curved knife, as much miscara as possible is weeded out; 
but some is unavoidably cut with the wheat, and is spread out ividi it in a clean place 
to dry in the sun. AVhen these products of the harvest are dry, most of tire grain is 
removed by a heavy stone drawn by oxen. Afterwards, what remains attached is hand- 
picked from tlie stalks, and all the free grain is then winnowed and housed. As wheat 
IS required for food, the w'omen take the grain from store and once more spread it in 
the sun. After it is w-arm, it is tossed up .again and .again in a straw-basket,, so that 
light impurities such as husks are blown au'.ay. The same process flicks most of the 
miscara-seeds to the edge of the basket, whence they are readily removed. The residue 
is finally hand-picked, gr.ain by grain, until .all dirt, miscara-seeds, and other foreign 
bodies .are separated. Witlr these precautions, clearly applicable only to small holdings, 
local wheat can always be eaten w-ith safety. 

So, in essence, these epidemics of food-poisoning arose from the wartime marriage of 
primitive methods of agriculture to modern methods of distribution. If the Abyssinian 
harvest had been put through modern threshing maohines, w-ilh their ordered winnowing 
arrangements, no seeds smaller than mature wheat-grains would have been exported to 
Aden, and the seeds of the flax-darnel would have been excluded. If the project could 
have been on a small enough scale to allow the hand-picking just described, clean wheat 
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none other than acute Wernicke’s encephalopathy. Some authorities consider that 
breast-milk intoxication is a special variety of infantile beriheri. 

In the German cases pellagra and ariboflavinosis were tio/, present when they were 
under observation and only a few gave a historv’ of such affections. Treatment was 
largelv unsuccessful in clearing up the neurological signs. There was subjective improt e- 
ment but the numher which showed objective relief was small, least, liver, nicotinic 
acid, ribofiavine and diiamine were freely used for long periods. 

^Stiology 

Vitawiii A. It has not been shown that vitamin A is concerned with the functioning 

of the nervous system. The nervous lesions in growing animals deprived of the vitamin 
are meclianical in origin. Blindness, deafness and ataxia have been satisfactorily 
explained on the basis of disproportionate growth of the nervous arid skeletal systems 
(itlellanby, 1940; Wolhach and Bessey, 1941). The cranial and spinal cavities are. under- 
developed and overcrowded. 

Lathyrism, a few cases of which I saw in Syria, has also not been clearly related to 
deficiency of this vitamin, and there is some doubt about the nature of follicular hyper- 
keratosis and its deficiency Ktiology (Stannus, 1945). 

Vitamin-B complex . — Here we are on surer ground. I shall not go into the contro- 
versial aspects of the experimental evidence which indicates that some factors, at least, 
of the vitamin-B complex, are necessary for the normal activity of the central and 
peripheral nervous system. Chronic mild thiamine deficiency can give rise to degenera- 
tion of peripheral nerves (Swank et nl., 1940, 1941, 1942) in animals. Reduction of 
visual acuity (Peters, 1934, Marchesini, 1935) and deafness (Selfridge, 1937, Covell and 
Noble, 1937^ and Covell, 1940) with degeneration of the optic and cochlear nerves has been 
demonstrated in thiamine deficiency. The posterior columns of the spinal cord may 
be affected (Zimmerman, 1941) and lesions identical with those found in Wernicke’s 
encephalopathy can be produced with significant regularity by thiamine deficiency 
(Prickett, 1934'; Alexander ei al, 1938, 1940) in pigeons, fish and foxes. In man experi- 
mental thiamine deficiency (Williams el al., 1939, 1940, 1941 and 1943) produces 
a condition of a “neurasthenic” kind with but little evidence of polyneuritis, but in some 
cases flaccid weakness of the leg muscles and loss of the knee-jerks may develop and 
painful sensory disturbances in the lower limbs may be manifest Qolliffe et al., 1939). 

Deficiency of ribofiavine in experimental animals produces symptoms and signs, which 
as in the case of thiamine, vary according to the acuteness of chronicity of the condition. 
Acute deficiency produces collapse, after an interval of 100 to 150 days in dogs, and 
death will result if there is not prompt administration of the vitamin. These animals 
fail to show definite neurological lesions of a specific nature. In chronic deficiency there 
is ataxia and loss of tendon-jerks and at post-mortem there is degeneration of peripheral 
nerves and of the posterior columns of the cord (Sebrell et al., 1937, 1938; Zimmerman 
et ah, 1941; Phillips and Engel, 1938; Lightner and Forbus, 1940, and others). 

Isolated nicotinic acid deficiency in animals has been little studied but spinal cord 
lesions of moderate degree have been observed (Zimmerman, 1941). In pyridoxine B^ 
deficiency severe anremia and epileptiform attacks have been described and there are 
degenerative changes in the peripheral nerves and posterior columns of the cord 
fV\'introhe et 'al., 1938, 1942 and others). Pantothenic acid is thought to be essential in 
the preservation of the spinal cord in chicks (Phillips and Engel, 1939). However, there 
are no indications that similar disturbances arise in man as a result of deficiency of 
pyridoxine or pantothenic acid. 

There is plenty of clinical evidence which indicates that lack of the B complex, in 
whole or in part, leads to disturbances of the nervous system. 

Retrobulbar neuritis is found in pellagra, beriberi and in association with ariboflavi- 
nosis. Of 57 British P's.O.W. from the Far East whom I have recently seen, no less than 
45 had had beriberi. There were complaints of loss of vision in 35 (not due to refractive 
errors) and in 17 there ivere residual central scotomata. In Japan, retrobulbar neuritis in 
men is nearly always seen in association with mild chronic beriberi, rarely in the acute 
form. In women it is almost invariably associated with lactation (Kagawa, 1938). There 
is a Japanese proverb which advises lactating women against sewing with a needle as 
It is a styain on the eyes at such times. Kagawa mentions a type of case seen in Japan, 
among individuals -adio have had several attacks of beriberi, in which retrobulbar neuritis', 
nen-e deafness and tinnitus, and ataxia are combined. He thought they uere a special 
form of beriberi, in which peripheral paralysis was largely replaced by sensorv ataxia 
thiamine cured them if the condition was not chronic. Retrobulbar neuritis is also 
toiind m Wernicke’s encephalopathy, and in hyperemesis gravidarum, with or without 
poiyneuntic or encephalopathic signs. 

Deafness is uncommon in beriberi but is mentioned bv manv of the older writers 
ns occurring frequently in pellagra. It has been noted in patients suffering from 
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chemists that tltiamine is concerned with the metabolism of the nervous system. The 
relief afforded by thiamine of tlic opisthotonus of ilie 15, deficient pigeon is explicable only 
on the basis of a reversible biochemical lesion, lliit no such state has been observed in 
. human polyneuritis. Acute beriberi in the infant and adult is essentially a cardiac 
disturbance. 15ut that dramatic recovery from acute lower motor neurone paralysis 
•:im occur in man is \ve!i sfiown in the instances of tick paralysis following removal of 
the tick, and in myasthenia gravis and periodic paralysis on the administration of pros- 
tigmin or potassium respectively. Here wc have evidence of reversible bioclicmical 
disturbances affecting the nervous system. I5ut in human polyneuritis dramatic recovery 
docs not occur and the patliological evidence points, not to the nerve cell or neuromuscular 
endplatc, but to the peripheral n.xonc a.s the .site of injury. If a biochemical disturbance 
residting from 15, deficiency were the cause of polyneuritis .should wc not be justified 
in expecting better results than arc generally achieved by the use of thiamine.' One 
can only conclude that the relation.ship between the hincliciiiirtil lesion of experimental B, 
deficiency and the vior^holn^ical lesions of polvncuritis has yet to be demonstrated. 

Perhaps wc .shoidd recall the analogy made many years ago by Wright (1903) when 
he pointed out how misleading would be our conccjition of tliphtheria if wc based our 
studies of its pathology on post-diphtheritic polyneuritis. Most accounts of the pathology 
of beriberi arc based mainly on chronic beribcric polyneuritis — which may well be in the 
nature of a residual phenomenon. Hcribcri is certainly much more than polyneuritis 
and to consider these diseases as idcntic.il — with alcohol, white bread and breakfast cereals 
playing the role in the ^\'est that is taken by rice in tbc East — is a conception which 
IS not altogctbcr satisfactory. 

A NKtrKOi.OGic.ti. Sv.N'Dito.Mi: IN Pniso.viai.s ok W.tn 

A neurological svndrome appeared in a German P.O.W. camp in the Canal Zone 
and the condition al.so occurred in other cainp.s, in one of which it was widc.sprcad. Ine 
German camp housed soldiers of the Afrika Korps who were captured after the B.ittle 
of Alamcin. Dysentery, infective hepatitis, malnutrition, oedema of the jimbs were 
common among them at the time of capture. Many developed polyneuritis and an 
outbreak of pellagra occurred in the camp in December 19-12. Thereafter pellagra was 
uncommon and beriberi did not ari.se. The mucocutaneous manifestations of riboflatunc 
deficiency were not commonly observed. Diarrha-a and dysentery, however, remained a 
source of trouble during the next three ycar.s. In August 1943 the first cases of the 
logical syndrome began to appear. They cropped up — a few each month — until, b) 
January 1945, there were over a 100 at this camp. The distinctive features of the 
syndrome were retrobulbar neuritis, nerve deafness and ataxia. Other disturbances were 
laryngeal paresis, trigeminal hypoalgcsia, loss of the senses of taste and smell, a mud 
secondary anaemia and reduction of free gastric HCl. Some cases showed cutaneous 
lesions of the lower limbs of the type known as follicular hyperkeratosi.s. But these dis- 
turbances were not common. More than half the total number of cases developed the 
ocular manifestations only — failing vision, central scotomata and, eventually, pallor of 
the optic discs. In about 20% there was some reduction of hearing, a few were very 
deaf. Painful dy.smstbcsi.-c of the lower limbs was a striking compl.-iint in about 30%: 
half of these became ataxic. In such cases there was gross disturbance of si.mcc and 
gait, retention of almost normal power in the legs, exaggerated tendon reflexes and loss 
of deep sensibility. In a few long-standing cases the ankle-jerks were reduced or lost 
and there were signs of slight involvement of the peripheral nerves. Superficial sensory 
loss was never marked and at no time were extensor plantar responses observed. ' The 
abdominal reflexes remained brisk and the arms were rarely affected. Outwardly, with 
a few exceptions, these men looked quite fit. By ordinary standards one would not have 
said they were malnourished, but I satisfied myself that their rations were seriously defec- 
tive and that failures of supply, the substitution of alternative items of low vitamin 
content and primitive cooking arrangements were largely responsible for the deficiencies. 
Chronic diarrhoea, which was w’idespread in the camp, no doubt aggravated the condition. 

One important case was that of a man who went ill with an attack of generalized oedema. 
A few weeks later he developed the typical picture of M^ernicke’s encephalopathy and 
responded quite remarkably to thiamine intramuscularly. But he tvas left with retrobulbar 
neuritis, nerve deafness, altered voice and ataxia. He actually developed a marked degree 
of polyneuritis when on treatment, I understand similar cases of \3tcrnicke’s syndrome 
have been observed in British P s.O.W. in^ the Fai East, manv of whom died and at 
post-mortem showed the characteristic brain-stcm lesions. I l,ave seen some of those 
who probably developed this syndrome in the East and who have residual sie^ns of polv- 
neuritis with or without visual reduction from retrobulbar neuritis. Wernicke’s svndrome 
~ red in the accoimt.s of viraniin-B dcficrencv states described in Tnpnn and 
the Far East, but Tanaka in 1943 came to the conclusion, from clinical and 
investigation, that so-called breast-milk intoxication in Japanese infants was 
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none other than acute AVernicke’s encephalopathy. Some authorities consider that 
breast-milk intoxication is a special variety of infantile beriberi. 

In the German cases pellagra and ariboflayinosis were 710 / . present when they were 
under obsert'ation and only a few gave a history of such affections. Treatment was 
largely unsuccessful in clearing up the neurological signs. There was subjective irnprove- 
ment but the number which showed objective relief was sinall. \east, liter, nicotinic 
acid, riboflavine and thiamine were freely used for long periods. 

.dsTlOLOGY 

Vitamin A. ^It has not been shown that vitamin A is concerned with the functioning 

of the nervous system. The nervous lesions in growing animals deprived of the vitamin 
are mechanical in origin. Blindness, deafness and ataxia have been satisfactorily 
explained on the basis of disproportionate growth of the nervous arid skeletal systems 
(Mellanby, 1940; Wolhach and Bessey, 1941). The cranial and spinal cavities are. under- 
developed and overcrowded. 

Lathyrism, a few cases of which I saw in Syria, has also not been clearly related to 
deficiency of this vitamin, and there is some doubt about the nature of follicular hyper- 
keratosis" and its deficiency letiology (Stannus, 1945). 

Vitamiu-B complex . — ^Here we are on surer ground. 1 shall not go into the contro- 
versial aspects of the experimental evidence which indicates that some factors, at least, 
of the vitamin-B complex, are necessary for the normal activity of the central and 
peripheral nervous system. Chronic mild thiamine deficiency can give rise to degenera- 
tion of peripheral nerves (Swank et al., 1940, 1941, 1942) in animals. Reduction of 
visual acuity (Peters, 1934, Marchesini, 1935) and deafness (Selfridge, 1937, Covell and 
Noble, 1937j and Covell, 1940) with degeneration of the optic and cochlear nerves has been 
demonstrated in thiamine deficiency. The posterior columns of the spinal cord may 
be affected (Zimmerman, 1941) and lesions identical with those found in Wernicke’s 
encephalopathy can be produced with significant regularity by thiamine deficiency 
(Prickett, 1934; Alexander e! al., 1938. 1940) in pigeons, fish and "foxes. In man experi- 
mental thiamine deficiency (Williams et al., 1939, 1940, 1941 and 1943) jjroduces 
a condition of a “neurasthenic” kind with but little evidence of polyneuritis, but in some 
cases flaccid weakness of the leg muscles and loss of the knee-jerks may develop and 
painful sensory disturbances in the lower limbs may be manifest (Jolliffe et al., 1939). 

Deficiency of riboflavine in experimental animals produces symptoms and signs, which 
as in the case of thiamine, vary according to the acuteness of chronicity of the condition. 
Acute deficiency produces collapse, after an interval of 100 to 150 days in dogs, and 
death will result if tliere is not prompt administration of the vitamin. These animals 
fail to show definite neurological lesions of a specific nature. In chronic deficiency there 
is ataxia and loss of tendon-jerks and at post-mortem there is degeneration of peripheral 
nerves and of the posterior columns of the cord (Sebrell'et al., 1937, 1938; Zimmerman 
et aL, 1941; Phillips and Engel, 1938; Lightner and Forbus, 1940, and others). 

Isolated nicotinic acid deficiency in animals has been little studied but spinal cord 
lesions of moderate degree have been observed (Zimmerman, 1941). In pyridoxine Br. 
deficiency severe anasmia and epileptiform attacks have been described and there are 
degenerative chanses in the peripheral nerves and posterior columns of the cord 
(Wintrobe et al., 1938, 1942 and others). Pantothenic acid is thought to be essential in 
the preservation of the spinal cord in chicks (Phillips and Engel, 1939). However, there 
are no indications that similar disturbances arise in man as a result of deficiency of 
pyridoxine or pantothenic acid. 

There is plenty of clinical evidence which indicates that lack of the B complex, in 
whole or in part, leads to disturbances of the nervous system. 

Retrobulbar neuritis is found in pellagra, beriberi and in association with ariboflavi- 
nosis. Of 57 British P’s.O.W. from the Far East whom I have recently seen, no less than 
45 had had beriberi. There were complaints of loss of vision in 35 (not due to refractive 
errors) anti in 17 there were residual central scotomata. In Japan, retrobulbar neuritis in 
men is nearly always seen in association with m.ild chronic beriberi, rarely in the acute 
form. In women it is almost invariably associated with lactation (Kagawa, 1938). There 
IS a Japanese proverb which advises lactating women against sewing with a needle as 
it is a strain on the eyes at such times. Kagawa mentions a type of case seen in Japan, 
among individuals zvlio have had several attacks of beriberi, in which retrobulbar neuritis, 
nerve deafness and tinnitus, and ataxia are combined. He thought they were a special 
form of beriberi, in which peripheral paralysis was largely replaced by sensory ataxia. 
Ihiamine cured them if the condition was not chronic. ' Retrobulbar neuritis is also 
found in Wernicke’s encephalopathy, and in hyperemesis gravidarum, with or without 
polyneuritic or encephalopathic signs. 

Deafness is uncommon in beriberi but is mentioned by many of the older writers 
us occurring frequently in pellagra. It has been noted in patients si.rring from 
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so-called acme nicotinic acid deficiency eiiccphalopatliv and in the polvneiiritis associated 
with pregnancy. ' ' 

A hoarse, zecak voice is rtire in pellagra hut very cotntnon in heriheri. In the infantile 
fortn it is .stiid to he pathogtiornonic and on tnany iiccasiotts lias Itecn shown to be due 
to rccurretn laryngeal nerve paralysis; others atirihiitc it to tedeinti of the larynx. In 
acute polyneuritic heriheri of adults it has also heen ohserved (Jacob Uoniins dcscriltcd it 
in 1645) attil many prisoners of war in the I'ar East were so affected. Nine of iny patients 
lost their voice diintig severe honts of heriheri atid many had hoarse weak voices for .six 
months or more. A few hate permanent changes. This distiirhance has also been notet! 
in as.sociation with jtolynciiritis during pregnancy. 

Stannus (1944) has drawn aitctition to the po.ssihilitv of deliciency of ribofl.avine or 
some allied siihstancc as of tctiological significance in ifiese nutritional affections of the 
nervous system. They have frequently been noticed in association with the nnicocii- 
tancous manifestations of rihoflavine deficiency, with and without coexistent sign.s of 
nicotinic acid deficiency. It was interesting to le.'irn that scrotal dermatitis due probably to 
rihoflavine deficiency was very common among the P.O.W. group from the Far East. 
46 out of 57 of my cases had intolcrahlc itching, weeping and sometimes excoriation of 
the scrotum. 

These random ohserviitiotiS serve to indicate the comjtlexity of the problem as to 
which particular memher of the I? complex is largely concerned with the production of 
these distiirhances. It is very easv to follow only one track and perhaps no u.scful purpose 
is served in atiy attemiit to cla.ssifv them on the basis of existing knowledge. Sonic of 
these lesions were noted by the older pellagntlogists in that hybrid affection we call 
pcll.agra. Even the recent accounts of acute nicotitiic acid dcficicnq' cnceplmlopathv 
read very similarly to sotne of the old account’s of “tvphoid pell.agra". As Lombroso sam 
of pellagra, "'There is no disease, only the di.sea.sed”. 
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A Central Nervous Deficiency Syndrome 
By Hugh G. Garuand, T.D.. M.D., F.R.C.P. 


In February 1942 a number of Britisli and Indian troops were captured by the Japanc.ic 
nnd interned in Rangoon Gaol. They were released in April 1945 and, .after r. 2 pW 
medical examination in India, were returned home. It was not at first appreciated that 
a number of these men showed an interesting neurological syndrome, but eventually 
i had the opportunity of examining 8 such cases. Later in the year Spillanc and Scott 
(194')) recorded a scries of 107 cases of a similar nature recognized 'hv them in the Middle 
East in 1944, these being German prisoners. 

After bcine incarcerated for a period, which in my cases u; 
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of central vision. This defect is usually only demonstrable on a 2-meter screen, ordinary 
perimetry often showing no abnormality. Tlie scotomata are central or paracentral, 
relative or absolute, for white or for colour. The defect of hearing consists of bilateral 
nerve deafness with or without tinnitus and, though sometimes severe, never proceeding 
to complete deafness. Symptoms referable to the spinal cord consist of numbness and 
tingling' in the legs, rarely in the hands, and in the more severe cases unsteadiness of 
gait. The most constant objective finding is loss of vibration sense, frequently from the 
pelvis downwards, and in some there is loss of postural sense in the toes. Tliere are 
considerable variations in the knee and ankle jerks, some being brisk, others absent. In 
one of my cases there were double extensor responses and in two otlters the plantar 
responses were equivocal. These are the essential features of the syndrome, though 
Spillane and Scott also noted laryngeal palsies and mental deterioration. In one of my 
cases, the most severe in all respects, there was intellectual deterioration with behaviour 
disorders. Within the past week, through the kindness of Mr. George Black, I have 
seen two further cases; one of these had also been in Rangoon Gaol and the other 
had been interned for a similar period in Hong Kong. Of the 10 cases I have examined, 
6 were English, 1 Anglo-Burmese, and 3 Indian (2 Ghurkas and 1 Rajput). Vision was 
affected in all cases: the spinal cord in 6 and hearing in 4. All these 10 had been 
essentially on the same diet, and all had lost two or more stones in weight. In no case 
was there anv history of glossitis, angular stomatitis, or scrotal dermatitis nor had any 
of them suffered from malaria, dysentery or other notable disease. Further investigation 
gave largely negative results, in all cases the spinal fluid being normal, gastric secretion 
being within normal limits, and the blood picture showing nothing more than a simple 
ansemia with eosinophilia, no doubt associated with hookworm infestation, which was 
present in them all. All these features have already been described by several authors 
and the only new clinical observation I made was that of continuous and rapid nystagmus 
in one man. 

It would seem a reasonable assumption, requiring no further discussion, that this 
disorder is neither hereditary nor infective, but is almost certainly degenerative. Two 
factors might underlie such a degenerative process; one a toxin, such as that which 
causes lathyrism, the other some dietary deficiency. The toxic theory can, I think, be 
dismissed as being highly improbable in view of the fact that the syndrome has been 
observed in a wide variety of races scattered over Europe and Asia. Although most of 
the recorded cases have occurred in prisoners, the only feature common to all is that 
the victims have been living for a long period on a deficient diet. 

Spillane and Scott considered the possibility of their cases resulting from alcohol, but 
this can be ruled out in my series as not one of these cases had taken alcohol in any 
form during the relevant period. Their final conclusion was that they were dealing 
with a nutritional neuropathy, the exact factor responsible being unknown. Unfortunately 
Spillane and Scott were only' able to say what their cases should have been eating, 
and made no reference to what they did in fact eat, either in terms of calories or of the 
type cf food. The diet their cases should have received was of a standard that. Dr. F. C. 
Happold tells me, was achieved by few people in this country throughout the war, with 
the possible exception of a few workers in the heaviest industries. That the cases of 
Spillane and Scott were not receiving the dietary laid down is implicit in the fact that 
from the camp in which cases had developed their neuropathy there were large numbers 
of cases of scurvy, beriberi and pellagra. I am more fortunately placed in that I know, 
more or less exactly, what my patients were eating. During the whole period they were 
given no bread, milk or butter. The basis of their diet was parboiled rice, about three- 
quarters of a pound per day, served in two or three meals. Meat was limited to tW'O 
small pieces per week, the meat being very lean and often decomposed. It was usually 
buffalo, sometimes beef, and occasionally pork, but in all cases it contained practically 
no fat. Vegetables were eaten two or three times a week in the form of pumpkin, 
marrow, cabbage and chrysanthemum leaves, with occasional onions. Most of them 
received the grains dhal or gram daily and these, as with all the vegetables, were boiled. 
Small quantities of boiled sweet potato were served daily. During the first year limes or 
a banana were issued once a week and for the greater part of the time raw cucumber 
was available. The average egg ration was one or two a month. .There was a small 
ration of tea and sugar, and the salt intake was adequate. Some of the men were able 
to smoke cheroots, but this was inconstant and in no case excessive. My first impression 
was that this diet might be deficient in vitamin A, as it contained little animal fat and 
the green vegetables, such as cabbage and chrysanthemum leaves, that were issued, 
were usually more yellow than green and often several days old. I was also reminded 
of the work of Mellanby (1931) in which an almost identical syndrome was produced in 
young animals living on a diet deficient in vitamin A only. It is now, however thoueht 
that the neural changes in these animals resulted from the pressure of hypertronhied 
bone. Dr. Happold has studied the diet I have described and feels that vitamins A B 
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so-c;illctI iiciite nicotinit- dc/iciVmy cuccpJialopathy aiul in tiic polviiciiritis associaiwi 
witli pregnancy. 

A hoarse, sceak voice is rare in jiellagra Inn very ennininn in lieiilvjri. In the infantile 
form it is said to be pailiognomrtnic and on many oec.'isions lias Itecn shown to be due 
to recurrent laryngeal nerve paralysis; others attrihnie it to oedema of (he l.irynx. hi 
acute polynenritie beriberi of adults it has also been observed (^facoh Hontiiis cicscrilicd it 
in 1645) and many prisoners of war in tlie I'ar Kast were so alTected. Nine of iny patients 
lost their voice during severe bouts of Iseriberi and many had hoarse weak voices for six- 
months or more. A few have permanent changes. 'I'liis disturbance lias also been noted 
in as.soeiation with polyneuritis during pregnancy. 

Stanmis (1944) has drawn attention to the possibiliiv of deficiency of ribnflavinc or 
some allied substance ;is of .-etiological significance in these nutritional alTcctions of the 
nervous .system. 'J'liey have frequently been noticed in as.soeiation 'vidi the nittcocii- 
tancotis manifestations of ribofiavine rleficieticy, wirli and without coe.vistcnt signs of 
nicotinic acid tieficiency. It was interesting to learn that scrotal dermatitis doe probably to 
ribofiavine deficiency xvas very common atnong the P.O.W. group front the Far E.ist. 
46 out of 57 of my cases had intolerable itching, weeping and sometimes e.xcoriation of 
the scrotum. 

These random observations serve to indicate the complexity of the prohlcni .as to 
which particular member of the 11 complex is largely concerned with the production of 
these disturbances. It is very ea.sy to follow only one track and perhaps no u.scful pnrpo.se 
is sers’cd in any attenutt to classify them on the basis of existing knowledge. Sonic ol 
these lesions were noted by the older pcil.igrologists in that hybrid a/fection we call 
pellagra. Even tbe recent accounts of acute nicotinic acid dcliciency cnccphalop.itn) 
read x’cry similarly to some of the oltl accounts of "typhoid pellagra". As Lomhroso s.m 
of pellagra, "There is no disease, only the disc.ased”. 
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A Central Nervous Deficiency Syndrome 
By Hugh G. Garland, T.D., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

In February 1942 a number of British and Indian troop.s were captured by the Japanese 
and interned in Rangoon Gaol. They were released in April 1945 and, after rapid 
medical examination in India, were returned home. It was not at first appreciated th.ot 
a number of these men showed an intere-sting neurological syndrome, but cventimlly 
T had the opportunity of examining 8 such cases. Later in the year Spillane and Scott 
(19451 recorded a series of 107 cases of a similar nature recognized bv them in the Middle 
Fast in 1944, thc.se being German prisoners 

After being incarcerated for a period, which in my cases was not le.ss than eight 
months defects of vision, hearing and gait develop. Oi the.se the defect of vision is 
■.Vio nnlv constant feature, commencing with failing vision, particularly near vision, 
.uVilrb increases for weeks or months and then remains stationary, no case proceeding 
m rLnlctc blindness. Examination at this stage .shows a xcry striking bitemporal 
pallor of the optic disc in most cases, and probably in every case there is some defect 
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Section of Anaesthetics 

Presideat— George Edwards, M.R.C.S., E.A. 
[December 7, 1945] 

Sepsis and Asepsis in Spinal Analgesia 
Bv Frankis T. Evans, M.B., D.A. 


Spinal analgesia has its place in an.-csthetics. and under certain conditions is the 
method of preference. Though meningitis has occurred on certain occasions follotying 
its use, let us remember that many, many thousand spinal anresthetics have been gnen 
without incident. During the twenty years I have been at Bart’s Hospital I have not 
known of any case of meningitis in that hosnital following spinal anaisthesia. Similarly, 
during the ten years 1 have been at St. Mark’s Hospital tliere has been no meningitis 

in 2,500 spinal anaesthetics. r „ • r 

To condemn a useful and well-tried method because of a small proportion of un- 
fortunate happenings in a vast total of cases is wrong. Yet we should inquire into 
those cases in which sepsis has occurred and endeavour to discover the cause. This is 
no easy task, for the reaction varies, from the so-called aseptic meningitis in which no 
organisms have been demonstrated, to a frank purulent meningitis due to a proven 
organism. Some of the meningitis cases recorded have shown some very unwelcome 
symptoms in that they have been prone to relapse. 

' There are many po'ints at which the technique of spinal puncture can break down. 
In the past the methods of sterilization of apparatus have varied enormously, and this 
question of sterilization is of more than technical interest, for it has now a medico- 
legal aspect. 

A report has recently been issued through a committee appointed by the Medical 
Research Council with regard to the sterilization of syringes. This committee consists 
of men whose opinions and recommendations carry weight. It is possible that a prac- 
titioner might be faced with this report by cross-e.vamining counsel, and he might well 
find himself in an awkward predicament if his apparatus had not been sterilized in 
accordance with the recommendations laid down in this report. 

Sepsis can enter the spinal canal as a result of spinal puncture: 

(1) From the hands of the anaesthetist. 

(2) From the skin of the lumbar area. 

(3) From the imperfect sterilization of syringes and needles. 

(4) From contamination of needles and syringes, which may occur through; {a) 
Infection from imperfecdy sterilized towels; (b) Infection from so-called sterile water 
or sterile distilled water; [c) Infection from the local anaesthetic solution — novocain; 
(d) Infection from the spinal drug. 

(5) Infection may also occur from haematoma due to repeated attempts at spinal 
puncture. Mr. Rogers tells me of cases within his knowledge where sepsis occurred -as 
a result of htematoma due to repeated attempts at spinal puncture. A younger colleague 
has given me particulars of one case when a certain assistant ansesthetist was deputed 
to perform a spinal anaesthetic. He made several attempts to enter the spinal canal 
but failed. His chief then anived and performed lumbar puncture at the first attempt 
in the space above. At the site of the assistant antesthetist’s many punctures, the 
patient subsequently developed an extradural abscess which spread subdurally. The 
patient died of meningomyelitis due to Staphylococcus aureus. The apparatus used for 
the puncture by both anesthetists was autoclaved. It is significant that the assistant 
anaesthetist did not wear gloves. 


With regard to the hands of the anesthetist, 1 know that it is possible to perform a 
lumbar puncture without scrubbing up, and that it is equally possible to put on a pair 
of sterile rubber gloves without washing up and without contaminating the ‘'■loves, 
hut the wisest course is to scrub the hands- with soap under running water, just as 
one would do for any other surgical operation. The hands should then be well rinsed 
in ya or /0°o spirit, preferably for two minutes, and be allowed to dr\’. If the spirit 
FnrrR evaporate from the hands, they should be dried with a sterile towel 

nn ^ precautions are observed, the anaisthetist may be pretty sure that 

no infection can be conveyed from his own hands. ' ^ ^ 

Inmn" p^^ptfalion. — Obviously, no one would perform a spinal if the skin of rhp 
lumbar area were covered with acne or any infeaious skin lesion. ^ *d 

Feb. — AX.EST. 1 ‘ 
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ribollaviiic and ascorliic aciti, would be prcsuiit in adetjuate amounts, tliougli the 
nicotinic acid content is doiiittful owing to tlic unknown composition of the cereals. i 

An allied syndrome was well de.scribed l)y Landor and Ihillistcr (1935) in civilian 
Chinese, Mal.-iV.s, and Indians, in gaol in Malay. In all their ca.scs, the nciiropathy 
was jtreceded by glossitis, angular .stomatitis and scrotal dermatitis. They did not 
desenhe deafness. 'J'he numiter of alTccicd persons varied from 2 to 7% of the inmates 
(the incirlence in Rangoon Gtiol was probably .5 to 10%); there was no evidence of 
beriheri iti the prison and they attributed tl’ie di.sorticr to deficiency of vitamin I!,, 
claiming that the early symptotns rc.sponded rapitlly to marmiic or yea.st .and more 
rapidly still to liver treatment. Among American imernccs in Manila Wliitacrc (1914) 
described ptinesthesite and dilliculty in focusing the eyes, which he regarded as due 
to vitamin 15, deficiency, but tbc clinical descriptions arc inadctinatc and he may 
nor be describing the san'ie disorder. Wilkin.son and King (19-1-}) have observed a .similar 
rondition in the civilian population of Jlong Kong in 1940, at r. time when 
pellagra became prevalent for the first time; there was no evidence of glossitis or 
stomatitis', hut they regarded it as due to a dietary dcfieicncy, considered that it w.is a 
form of pellagra and claimed results from nicotinic acid treatment. The diet in incir 
eases was almost identical with that of my patients. Adolph and others (1944) dc.scrilicd 
visual failure in American civilian internees in Japanese hands: there were a.ssocnitc 
cases of beriberi and pellagra and they felt that there was no evidence of deficiency « 
vitamins A, C or D. They claimed some improvement from yeast, hut thought tia 
the syndrome could not he related to anv specific defect of diet and claimed no rcsii .s 
from thiamine, nicotinic acid or ribollavmc. Similar eases were also observed ainoiigs 
civilians during the Spanish civil war in I937-3S, and in the pa.si few weeks many mm^ 
eases have ajijicarcd in this country, following imprisonment in Singapore, Java, a 
other places. . 

Reviewing the recorded ca.scs, the following features therefore emerge. , a,, 

neuropathy has developed in a variety of races, scattered over the Middle East. 

Far East and Spain. Altliotigh most of tbc victims have been in. prison, die 
common to all groups has been a defective diet. Although in all eases vimnitn ‘ ^ 
must have been low, and in many cases cl.a.ssical syndromes of vitamin deficiency n* 
co-e.\i.sted, there is no clear proof that this di.sordcr has respited from deficiency 
any known vitamin. There has almost certainly been no deficiency of vitamins L or 
and probably not of A. In my own eases, as well ns in sfmic of tbc others, the 
has developed in the complete absence of any of the classical symptoms associated " 
deficiencies of any of the known members- of the 15 group. At the same jj 

indications generally point to the B group as the jirobablc source of deficiency, an ^ 
seems probable that the deficiency is to be found berc and that it may even oc ■ 
deficiency of some member of this group at present unknown, Stannus (1944) regar c 
this syndrome as being probably the result of hypo-ribofiavinosis, but certainly in n) 
cases there is little evidence to support this view. The observation of this .syndrome n 
relatively new but it is probable that in the past it has been missed or mistaken lor 
something else; for example, it may well account for cases of optic atrophy and ptner 
unusual findings which have from time to time been reported as variants of both herincti 
and pellagra. My own cases had in fact been seen by several physicians and various^ 
ascribed to neuro-syphilis or to optic atrophy possibly the result of tobacco. ^ 
little doubt that the prison populations of the tropics contain many more examples ot 
this deficiency, which can be by no means rare, and an examination of such communi- 
ties probably offers the most helpful field for future research. In the meantime the 
number of affected ex-prisoners now in this country has probably reached hundreos, 
possiblv thousands. At present there is no knowm therapy of proved value and it woulu 
appear probable that some of the changes arc irreversible. At the same time therapeunc 
possibilities in long-standing cases are not vet exhausted. We are ail familiar with 0 “^ 
optic atrophy and failing vision which sometimes complicate subacute combined degenera- 
tion of the cord. Remarkable recovery of vision mav occur following liver therapy m 
this condition, and the changes in the spinal cord in this disease arc bv no means 
irreversible. There apnears to be varying degrees of improvement in hearing following 
the return to a normal diet, but 1 am not a'vare of anv improvement in vision nor of 
anv change in the .spinal cord dysfunction. I feel that this neuropathy is a discovery of 
considerable importance, that it is probablv quite indenendent of beriberi and of pcll.agm' 
and that further investigation of its attiology should be carried out at the source. 
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Mv own preference for sterilizing all-glass syringes is boiling in distilled water in a 
stnall sterilizer, and I prefer to boil tbem myself and dish them up myself, picking 
them out of the sterilizer (which is fitted witli a rising , tray) with my gloved hands. 

There are other possible ways in which infection may occur. I know of one case 
in which pvocvaneus meningitis occurred, the only possible failure in technique appar- 
ently being' th'at the trollev "was ' not covered witii a sterile mackintosh under the sterile 
towel. The towel became' sodden with water when the syringes ■ were dished up and 
it is presumably possible that contamination arose through the towel. 

The rinsing of spinal svringes with so-called sterile distilled water has caused several 
cases of meningitis! Wils'on Smith. Professor cf Bacteriology at Sheffield, examined the 
sterile distilled water of several hospitals. Of 223 examinations of cerebrospinal fluid 
and water he was able to grow wa'ter-borne non-pathogenic organisms from 89; and 
from sterile distilled water he could grow organisms after tire bottle had been opened 
for a few hours. Cuthbert Dukes grew a pure culture of pyocyaneus from a sample of 
cerebrospinal fluid sent for examination and from distilled water. The cerebrospinal 
fluid was otherwise normal, and the patient showed no sign of meningitis. The real 
culprit was discovered to be the sterile distilled water in which the syringe and needle 
had been rinsed before use. This water came from a winchester of sterile distilled 
water which had already been opened. The remedy is obvious: if you must rinse 
vour svringe and needles in sterile distilled water, take it from a new bottle which has 
been freshlv sterilized. Barrie (1941) was using water from a Berkefeld filter which was 
defective, and although the organisms grown from the water were non-pathogenic, 
nevertheless when they ceased rinsing their syringes in this water the outbreak of 
meningitis following spinal anesthesia ceased. 

1 know of an outbreak of meningitis following spinal anesthesia in which the infect- 
ing organism was B. colt. Pyocyaneus and Staphylococcus aureus have been grown from 
the cerebrospinal fluid and from the local anesthetic used. I have, however details of 
one case which occurred after spinal puncture, the infecting organism here being Staphy- 
lococcus albus. It is interesting to note that symptoms did not occur until nine days 
after the operation, when the patient complained of a slight headache and vague pains 
over the coccyx and sacrum on getting up. He became pyrexial next day, but there 
was no definite sign of disease although he was examined by a medical specialist three 
days later. Eventually he was lumbar punctured some four days after that, i.e. eighteen 
days after the operation. The fluid withdrawn was opalescent and showed a lympho- 
cytosis. The culture proved sterile. The next day he developed meningeal signs and 
was lumbar punctured again, the culture again being sterile. 

Two days after this the lumbar puncture produced a growth of Staphylococcus albus 
on culture. He died on the following day. By this time the cerebrospinal fluid showed 
polymorph cells as well as lymphocytes. Sulphadiazine proved ineffective although 
given intravenously in a continuous drip. At post-mortem the extradural space was 
filled with blood-stained purulent fluid. The subdural space contained a little thin, 
cloudy fluid, and’ the subarachnoid field had thick pale-yellow pus extending through- 
out the length of the cord, most marked at the lower end. The spinal cord appeared 
to be normal. It was interesting to note that although the dura had been punctured 
on three separate occasions there was only one puncture hole to be seen. 

The technique of lumbar puncture in' this case was as follows: all-glass syringes, 
kept separately and used only for spinal anKsthesia; Howard-Jones needles; all appara- 
tus br.iled for twenty minutes. The local anasthetic was 2% novuto.x from a freshlv 
autoclaved bottle. This same local anresthctic was used for other patients on the same dav 
with no ill-effccts. 


The two cases of pyocyaneus meningitis which occurred in a certain hospital where 
I worked I have already published, but there are one or two interesting points with 
regard to them. First, they both died and it was only after seme three days had 
elapsed that there was any suggestion that meningitis had been present. Both patients 
were drowsy and complained of headache and rigidity of the neck. Both died com- 
paratively suddenly and the course of the illness was afebrile. In the one case there 
was a generalized meningitis with thick pus up to the base of tbe brain, but pvocvaneus 
was present in the turbid cerebrospinal fluid. In the second case the picture was 
complicated by the fact that the patient had a large retroperitoneal h.-emorrhaee which 
I suspect was the real cause of death. ^ 

The technique employed with these two patients was as follows. The sninal svrinaes 
uere ot the Record type and were kept by themselves in industrial snirit aiid used solelv 
analgesia. They were rinsed with sterile normal saline together with the 

Eloves'’ Th spirit, the analthetist wearing 

gore.. The local anssthetic in both instances was novocain from a rubber-capped 
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told ino that IS. coli and IS. vrlcliii had been cidtivatcd from the limihar skin (R. A. 
Shahtci), Me thinks that it is more than proi)al)le that tlic lumbar skin becomes 
conttiminatcd froiii tlie anus as a result of wearing pyjamas. It is also possible for 
organisms to he carried in he the needle, cither on- the point or just inside the lumen 
of the ])oint. I'or this rea.son some people recomnienci an introducer, like the Sise 
introducer. On the other hand, tliere is the po.ssihility of the organisms being wiped 
oIT ;is the needle advtinces in the ligainentotis stnicnires. 

The literature on skin .sterilization is voluminous. Personally 1 like old friends, am] 1 pin 
niv faith to soa[) and water first, tin's heing followed hy tincture of iodine and then 
s[nnt. AIv anthoritv for this is Professor Garrod in a personal communication, and the 
work done by Hat/ield and Tockwood whose test methods were first class and "ho 
proved to thetr satisfaction that iodine and spirit were highly efficient. They perfonncii 
a series of c.Nperimenis which were both sinlple and ingenious. They tested a senes of 
skin disinfectants and were disappointed with the ellit:at:y of the mercury prcparatiom. 
They found that 95 ‘,V, alcohol applied to the hands for two minutes after scnibbint 
with .soap and water proved tlie most elTcctive skin jireparatlon for the hands of P^' 
sonnel. hut that if this was too e.xpensive 70”'. alcohol was almost as effective. Alcoho- 
unlike C'J'AH. is. of course, not affected hy .soap. _ -.-r,- 

Hatfield .'ind Lockwood also found that for disinfection of the patients .skin 
tincture of ioditie, allowed to dry and followed hy alcohol, which in turn is allo'io 
to evaporate, was .superior to other methods, and for this reason 1 remain loy.il to 
iodine and the industrial .sjiirit. ^ , 

Although it is possible for infection to he carried in from the .surface layers ol we 
skin. I believe that meningitis, when it occurs, is introduced through the lumen ot i ' 
e.xpioring needle owing to an error in technique. • t tv 

iStcrilhii/ioii of .•syrint^c.'; am! tteciUcs . — The report from the committee appointee ' 
the Medical Kcscarch Council, dealing with the sterilization of syringes, •'ew'””'”':" ^ 
that syringes for spinal analgesia he all-glass and not glass and mct.al, for m the la ^ 
type cif syringe infected clot or organisms can lodge in tlie interstices yt the centm 
into w'hich it is very dilliciilt for the sterilizing fluid to penetrate. 

.suggests that the best method of sterilization for needles and syringes is either by 
Jicat at I60''C. for one hour (tlie thermometer heing near the syringc.s), or bv an 
claving at J20°C. for twenty minutes at 15 to 20 lb. pressure. The former of tiw 
methods is definitely inimic.al to the Record syringe, and the second is often so, as ' 
temperatures arc such as to melt the cement." For this type of sterilization one nuis 
therefore have glass syringes. ’ , 

For years I put my syringc.s, taken apart, together with the needles (run ibinwg 
with spirit) into ordinary industrial alcohol for .some ten to fifteen minutes before > 1 . . 
Fonun.-itcly notiiing went wrong. 7’hcn f took to keeping them in industrial sjiini n 
an airtight case, I had no cnscs of meningitis, and J personally have been fww"a 
in tliat I Jiave never had a case of meningitis. The reason, I think, was due to w 
fact that those syringes and needles were used for nothing but spinal piincturc.s. 

I have seen syringes taken from a jar of spirit and placed readv for siiinal an.-estlics't'- 
In that jar were other .syringes and needles used for'c.xploring and for aspirating I’"'- 
This practice cannot he too strongly condemned. Only' the other dav I saw a m't.w 
preparing a trolley for a spinal amv.stlictic. She took a' svringe from .i jar of .spint i" 
wliicli were other syringes, one of ivliich had only been reuirncd to the spirit some b'C 
minutes earlier. She placed the .syringe in ,a sterile bow! and then went to the tap 
ran tap-water into the bowl in order to rinse out the spirit, 

The Medical Research Council Committee tells us tjiat 90% industrial spirit 
organisms (according to their experiments) in twenty-two minutes, and that 70 to 75"o 
alcohol kills vegetative organisms in a nuich shorter time. Thev a^ree to the use ot 
this method where the other methods arc impracticahic. Thev' suggest that all-g'^ss 
syringes be u.sed and that they be immersed in 70 to 7si. spirit' for five minutes. 
spirit must be fre.sh. Apparently organisms arc killed bv spirit but not spores; bencc 
the emphasis on fre.sh spirit. (To make 70 to 75% .spirit take four parts of industn.ii 
alcohol and one part of water.) ‘ 

The Medical Council state that if dry heat or autoclaving is not possible, then boiliug 
for five minutes in water is reasonably safe. I ivould add to that and sav boil for foe 
• minutes in distilled water, for if the water in which the syringes are boiled is alkaliiw 
there is a risk of precipitating the anaesthetic as its insoluble base Needles too, nwy 
be boiled, and if fitted with guards they do not lose tht'ir sharp points 

The use of boiling oil for sterilization of syringes, although reminiscent of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, is not recommended for synnges, as the results arc not uniform althoug^^ 
this method is quite satisfactory for needles. Personally I di.slikc it as it is nics.sy. 
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Mv own preference fer sterilizing all-glass syringes is boiling in distilled water in a 
small sterilizer, and I prefer to boil them nivself and disli them up myself, picking 
them out of the sterilizer (which is fitted with a rising , tray) with my gloved hands. 

There are other possible wavs in which infection may occur. I know of one case 
in which pvoevaneus meningitis occurred, the only possible failure in technique appai- 
entlv being' that the trollev was not covered with a sterile mackintosh under the sterile 
towel. The towel became sodden with water when the syringes ■ were dished up and 
it is presumablv possible that contamination arose through the towel. 

The rinsing of spinal svringes with so-called sterile distilled water has caused several 
cases of meningitis. Wils'on Smith. Professor cf Bacteriology at Sheffield, examined the 
sterile distilled water of several hospitals. Of 223 examinations of cerebrospinal fluid 
and water he was able to grow wa'ter-borne non-pathogenic organisms from 89; and 
from sterile distilled water he could grow organisms after the bottle had been opened 
for a few hours. Cuthbert Dukes grew a pure culture of pyocyaneiis from a sample of 
cerebrospinal fluid sent for examination and from distilled water. "Die cerebrospinal 
fluid was otherwise normal, and the patient showed no sign of meningitis. The real 
culprit was discovered to be the sterile distilled water in which the syringe and needle 
had been rinsed before use. This water came from a winchester of sterile distilled 
water which had already been opened. The remedy is obvious: if you must rinse 
vour svringe and needles' in sterile distilled water, take it from a new bottle which has 
been freshly sterilized. Barrie (1941) was using water from a Berkefeld filter which was 
defective, and although the organisms grown from the water were non-pathogenic, 
nevertheless when they ceased rinsing their syringes in this water the outbreak of 
meningitis following spinal anaesthesia ceased. 

I know of an outbreak of meningitis following spinal anesthesia in which the infect- 
ing organism was B. coli. Pyocyaneiis and Staphylococcus aureus have been grown from 
the cerebrospinal fluid and "from the local anesthetic used. 1 have, however details of 
one case which occurred after spinal puncture, the infecting organism here being Stfiphy- 
fococciis albus. It is interesting to note that symptoms did not occur until nine days 
after the operation, when the patient complained of a slight headache and vague pains 
over the coccyx and sacrum on getting up. He became pyrexial next day, but there 
was no definite sign of disease although he was examined by a medical specialist three 
days later. Eventually he was lumbar punctured some four days after that, i.e. eighteen 
days after the operation. The fluid withdrawn was opalescent and showed a lympho- 
cytosis. The culture proved sterile. The next day he developed meningeal signs 'and 
was lumbar punctured again, the culture again being sterile. 

Two days after this the lumbar puncture produced a growth of Staphylococcus albus 
on culture. He died on the following day. By thk time the cerebrospinal fluid showed 
polymorph cells as well as lymphocytes. Sulphadiazine proved ineffective although 
given intravenously in a continuous drip. At post-mortem the extradural space was 
filled with blood-stained purulent fluid. The subdural space contained a little thin, 
cloudy fluid, and' the subarachnoid field had thick pale-yellow pus extending through- 
out the length of the cord, most marked at the lower end. The spinal cord appeared 
to be normal. It was interesting to note that although the dura had been punctured 
on three separate occasions there was only one puncture hole to be seen. 

The technique of lumbar puncture in this case was as follows: all-glass syringes, 
kept separately and used only for spinal anwsthesia; Howard-Jones needles; all appara- 
tus boiled for twenty minutes. The local anasthetic was 2% novutox from a freshlv 
autoclaved bottle. This same local anaesthetic was used for other patients on the same dav 
with no ill-effects. 


The tivo cases of pyocyaneus meningitis which occurred in a certain hospital where 
I worked I have already published, but there are one or two interesting points with 
regard to them. First, they both died and it was only after seme three days had 
elapsed that there was any suggestion that meningitis had been present. Both patients 
were drowsy and complained of headache and rigidity of the neck. Both died com- 
paratively suddenly and the course of the illness was afebrile. In the one case there 
was a generalized meningitis with thick pus up to the base of the brain, but pvoevaneus 
was present in the turbid cerebrospinal fluid. In the second case the picture was 
complicated by the fact that the patient had a large retroperitoneal hsmorrhaec which 
I suspect was the real cause of death. ° 

The technique employed with these two patients was as follows. The spinal svringes 
were of the Record type and were kept by themselves in industrial soirit and used solely 
tor spinal analgesia. They were rinsed with sterile normal saline together with th'e 

^ 1 *^*" "u •'"’d sP-’-'b the ansithetist wearing 

gitne,. Ihe local anaisthetic in both instances was novocain from a rubber-capped 
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told me tliai /I. coli and /I. :L'clcliii liad been cultivated front the lumbar .<kin (R, .A. 
Sliabter). He thinks that it is more than probable that the hniibar skin becomes 
contaminated from tJie amis as a fcstili of wearing pyjamas. It i.s al.so twssiblc for 
orpinisms to be carried in by the needle, either on- the point or just inside the lumen 
of the jioint. For tliis reason some peojtle recomnieiul an introducer, like the She 
introducer. On the otlier hand, there is the jtossibility of the organisms being wiped 
oil a.s the needle advances in the ligamentous srruciure.s. 

The literature on skin .sterili/ation is voluminou.s. J’ersonallv I like old friends, and 1 pin 
my faith to soap and water first, this being followed by tincture of iodine and then 
spirit. My aiithoritv for this is Profc.ssor Garrod in a persomil conimunication, and the 
work done by Hat/ield and Lockwood whose test methods were first class ami who 
proved to their .satisfaction that iodine and spirit were bigblv cnTciciit. They perfiirmed 
a scries of experiments ivhich were both sintple and ingenious. They tested a .scria o! 
skin disinfectants and were disappointed with the elficacy of the mercury preparations. 
Iliey found that alcohol applied to the bands for tivo minutes after scriibbinj: 

with soap and water proved die iuost effective skin preparation for the hands of per- 
sonnel, but tliat if this was too expen.sive 70”', alcolioi was almost as cflectivc. Alcolw’.. 
unlike CTAB, is, of course, not alTected bv .soap. 

Hatfield and i.,ockwood al.so found that for disinfection of the patient’s skin 3'5^« 
tincture of iodine, allowed to drv and followed by alcohol, which in turn is ,alln"’co 
to evaporate, was superior to otlier methods, and for this reason 1 remain loyal to 
iodine and the industrial spirit. 

Although it is [lossible for infection to lie carried in from the surface layers of the 
skin, I believe that meningitis, when it occurs, is introduced through the lumen at the 
exploring needle owing to an error in technitpie. • i 1 

Sicrilizdiioii of syringes and needles. — The re|tnrt from the committee ajipointcd m 
the IMedical Re.search Council, dealing with the sterilization of .syringes, rccomniemlM 
that syringes for spinal analgesia be all-glass and not glass and metal, for in the latter 
type of syringe infected chit or organisms can lodge in the interstices of the ccmetit 
into which it is very tliflicult for- the sterilizing fhiid to penetrate. This conintitttt 
suggests that the best method of sterilization for needles and syringes is either by “0 
beat at I00°C. for one hour (the thcrm.omctcr being near the’ svringe.s), or bv auto- 
claving at 120°C. for twenty minutes at 15 to 20 lb. pressure. 'The former of tn«' 
methods is definitely inimical to the Record syringe, and the second is often so, us tut 
temperatures are such as to melt the cement. For this tvpe of sterilization one nit's 


, . . , - vpe 

therefore have gla.ss syringes. 

For years I put my syringes, taken apart, together with the needles (run through 
with .spirit) into ordinary industrial alcohol for .some ten to fifteen minutes before 
Fortunately' nothing went wrong. Then 1 took to keeping them in industrial spirit ii> 
.an airtight case. I had no cases of meningitis, and I pcrsonailv have been fortuautr 
in that I have never had a ca.se of meningitis. The reason, I think, was due to 'W 
fact that those sya-inges and needles were used for nothing hut snintd punctures. 

I have seen sy’ringes taken from a j,ar of spirit and placed rendv for spinal an.'csdic.sui- 
In that jai were other syringes and needles used for exiiloring and for aspirating pus. 
This jn-actice cannot he too strongly condemned. Onlv the other dav I saw a nut.®? 
prepaling a trolley foi a .spinal aiuestlietic. .She took a syringe from a jar of .spirit 'U 
which were other syringes, one of which Iiad only been returned to the spirit some five 
minutes earlier. She placed the .syringe in a sterile bowl and then went to the tap aiul 
ran tap-water into the howl in order to rin.se our the .spirit. 

The Medical Rcseaich Council Committee tells ns tju-it 90°, industrial spirit will 
organisms (according to their experiments) in tiveiitv-two mimitcs and that 70 to 75% 
alcohol kills vegetative organisms in a much shorte'r time They agree to the use of 
this method where the other methods arc impracticable They' .suggest that ail-glu-vs 
syringes be used and that they he immersed in 70 to 75% spirit' for five minutes. The 
spirit must be fresh. Apparently organisms arc killed by spirit but not spores: hence 
the emphasis on frc.sh .sjnnt. (To make 70 to 75% spirif take four parts of iiulustfwl 
alcohol and one part of tvater.) ‘■ 

The Medical Council state that if dry heat or autoclaving i.s not possible then boilin.g 
for five minutes in water i.s reasonably safe. 1 ivould add to that and say boil for five 
minutes in distilled water, for if the water in which tiic .syringes arc boiled is alkaline 
there is a risk of precipitating the anae,sthctic as it.s insoInWe Iwsc Needles too niav 
he boiled, and if fitted with guards they do not lose thdir .sharp points 

The use of boiling oil for sterilization of syringes, although rcmini.sccnt of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, is not recommended for .syringes, as the results arc not uniform although 
this method is quite satisfactory for needles. Personally I dislike it a.s it is ’messy' 
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My own preference fcr sterilizing all-glass syringes is boiling in distilled water in a 
small sterilizer, and I prefer to boil them myself and dish them up myself, picking 
them out of the sterilizer (which is fitted with a rising, tray) with my gloved hands. 

There are other possible wavs in which infection may occur. I know of one case 
in which pvocvaneus meningitis occurred, the only possible failure in technique appar- 
entlv being" that the trollev was not covered with a sterile mackintosh under the sterile 
towel. The towel became sodden with water when the syringes - were dished - up and 
it is presumablv possible that contamination arose through the towel. 

The rinsing of spinal syringes with so-called sterile distilled water has caused several 
cases of meningitis. Wilson Smith, Professor c£ Bacteriology at Sheffield, examined the 
sterile distilled water of several hospitals. Of 223 examinations of cerebrospinal fluid 
and water be was able to grow water-borne notr-patbogenic organisms from 89; and 
from sterile distilled water be could grow organisms after tbe bottle had been opened 
for a few hours. Cuthbert Dukes grew a pure culture of pyocyaneus from a sample of 
cerebrospinal fluid sent for examination and from distilled water. The cerebrospinal 
fluid was otherwise normal, and the patient showed no sign of meningitis. The real 
culprit was discovered to be tbe sterile distilled water in which the syringe and needle 
had been rinsed before use. This water came from a winchester of sterile distilled 
w'ater which had already been opened. The remedy is obvious : if you must rinse 
your syringe and needles” in sterile distilled water, take it from a new bottle which has 
been freshly sterilized. Barrie (1941) was using water from a Berkefeld filter which was 
defective, and although the organisms grown from the water were non-pathogenic, 
nevertheless when they ceased rinsing their syringes in this water the outbreak of 
meningitis following spinal anaesthesia ceased. 

I know of an outbreak of meningitis following spinal anaesthesia in which the infect- 
ing organism was B. colt. Pyocyaneus and Staphylococcus niireiis have been grown from 
the cerebrospinal fluid and from the local antesthetic used. I have, however details of 
one case which occurred after spinal puncture, the infecting organism here being Stflphy- 
lococcus albus. It is interesting to note that symptoms did not occur until nine days 
after the operation, when the patient complained of a slight headache and vague pains 
over the coccyx and sacrum on getting up. He became pyrexial next day, but there 
was no definite sign of disease although he was examined by a medical specialist three 
days later. Eventually he was lumbar punctured some four days after that, i.e. eighteen 
days after the operation. The fluid withdrawn was opalescent and showed a lympho- 
cytosis. The culture proved sterile. “The next day he developed meningeal signs and 
was lumbar punctured again, the culture again being sterile. 

Two days after this the lumbar puncture produced a growth of Staphylacocctis albus 
on culture. He died on the following day. By this time the cerebrospinal fluid show'ed 
polymorph cells as well as lymphocytes. Sulphadiazine proved ineffective although 
given intravenously in a continuous drip. At post-mortem the extradural space was 
filled with blood-stained purulent fluid. The subdural space contained a little thin, 
cloudy fluid, and' the subarachnoid field had thick pale-yellow pus extending through- 
out the length of the cord, most marked at the lower end. The spinal cord appeared 
to be normal. It was interesting to note that although the dura had been punctured 
on three separate occasions there was only one puncture hole to be seen. 

The technique of lumbar puncture in this case W'as as follows t all-glass syringes, 
kept separately and used only for spinal anesthesia; HoWard-Jones needles; all appara- 
tus bciled for twenty minutes. The local anesthetic was 2% novutox from a freshlv 
autoclaved bottle. This same local anesthetic was used for other patients on the same dav 
with no ill-effects. , ' 


The two cases of pyocyaneus meningitis which occurred in a certain hospital where 
I worked I have already published, but there are one or two interesting points with 
regard to them. First, they both died and it was only after seme three dat's had 
elapsed that there was any suggestion that meningitis had been present. Both patients 
were drowsy and complained of headache and rigidity of the neck. Both died com- 
paratively suddenly and the course of the illness was afebrile. In the one case there 
was a generalized meningitis with thick pus up to the base of the brain, but pvocvaneus 
was present in the turbid cerebrospinal fluid. In the second case the picture was 
complicated by the fact that the patient had a large retroperitoneal h.xmorrhaffe which 
I suspect was the real cause of death. ^ 


The technique employed with these two patients was as follows. The spinal svrinees 
were of the Record type and were kept by themselves in industrial spirit and used solelv 
for spinal analgesia. They were rinsed with sterile normal saline together with th'e 

efovef’ Tht 1 the antesdietist wearing 

glores. The local anesthetic in both instances was novocain from a rubber-capped 
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Ijottlc, tJie nihbor bciiij; wiped over wiili iodine and the local ..-in.'estbeiic withdrawn 
ihrouglt a puncture. The spirit, .syringes, the saline, and an ampoule of nvipcrcainc 
from the .same hatch proved sterile on culture. Unfortunately the local an.-csthctic 
bottle Jiad been thrown away. I have tio proof therefore that tiic local nnatsthciic Iwttlc 
wa.s infected, but I strongiy suspect that thi.s was the case. 

Organisms — sta])hyiococci and li. coU — Iiavc been grown from so-called sclf-stcrilizing 
local antestJietic solutions on more than one occasion. However, we cannot say in the 
two cases I described that tlic novocain was actually guilty, but we cannot acquit it. 

Thus, infection may occtir from the anatsthetic solution — the procaine for local in- 
filtration. The ridther-capped bottles are a real menace, though it is comparatively easy 
to sterilize the rubber cap by keeping it moistened witJi 10% chloroxylenol placed 
on the pad in the plastic cap, i.e. the Berry tvpc of bottle. Alternatively, the top 
may be tviped over with spirit and iodine before it is pierced. Furthermore, it is 
pos.sibic for the novocain to become infected as a result of a previous u.se of the bottle. 

If novocain is to he used, I prefer it from an ampoule or freshly hoilcd that morning. 
On tile other hatid, my resident, Maidlow, u.sed the nupercainc itself as the local ani3- 
thetic. In s]jitc of the high sugar content ] have never seen any ill-cITccts from its use 
into or under tlie skin, though I have not ti.scd it in a large scries of casc.s. 

Lastly, the use of the spinal drug itself may he the source of infection, but 
having seen the way the spina! drugs arc jireparccl and the care taken in .steriliza- 
tion noth of the anijionles and of the drug it.self. die likelihood of contamination 
with organisms is very small indeed. For example, after sealing, the ampoules arc 
immersed in a coloured solution under pressure .so that any leaking ampoule will show 
at once when removed from the llnid. for its contents will no longer he colourless. 

There is one possilile source of infection via the ampoule, and this was brought into 
prominence hy Hewer. Paper lalrels have been nsetl on ampoules as a wartime 
measure because it has not been po.ssiblc to get ibe ampoule etched as in _f>rc-wai 
days. Ampoules kept in spirit retain these labels, l)iit_ if taken from ihe_ spirit ant 
placed in any ■iqucous solution the labels float off .and it is pos.sibic for organisms wmen 
have been imprisoned under the label (and therefore not killed by the ^spirit) to he 
released and thu.s forpi a source of infection. Ampoules may be kept in ~0% spirit or 
the outsides may be sterilized by immersion in formalin vapour for twenty-four hours. 
To make doiiljly sure, never touch the ampoule with the bands but hold it in a swaii. 

So much then for the ways in which the infection may occur from Ijrcakdowns in 
technique. Arc there any others? Yes, there is some evidence in favour of "clieniical 
meningitis”, but I ivoiilcl not overstress this. 1 have .seen the records of five ca.scs ot 
light nupercainc amestbesia which exhibited headache and vomiting, with pleocytosis m 
the cerebrospinal fluid. The symptoms began from one to four hours after operation 
and persisted for thirty-six to forty-eight hours. No organi.sms were grown from <nt 
cerebrospinal fluid although that counts for little according to Smith and Smith ana 
Krcmer. Hoivevcr, it was found that the nupercainc >vas slightly on the acid side, pB y 
Livingstone and others described 2 cases in a scries of 4,006 nupercainc anaisthesias m 
ivhich there was an increase of lymphocytc.s and protein in the cerebrospinal fluid 
accompanying mild meningitic symptom.s. Culture was sterile. Barker found increased 
white cells twenty-four hours after spinal stovaine, and Jason and others dcscrihea a 
lymphocytosis in the cerebrospinal fluid twelve hours after novocain in 14 out of 31 cases. 

Orkin, in a summary of 45,966 cases of .spinal aHmsthesia by 20 different people, gives 
an incidence of 0-26% aseptic meningitis. Spillcr and P.iyne reported aseptic meningitis 
following lumbar puncture in an epileptic. Reynolds and Wilson reported three cases 
following lumbar puncture in patients who had previously been diagnosed as chronic 
encephalitis, cerebral syphilis, and frontal tumour respectively, Livingstone and others 
commented on 8 cases they had collected, in which the symptoms were fever, stiff neck, 
positive Kernig, stupor and delirium. Cerebrospinal fluid cells (lymphocytes and poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes) were increased; onset of symptoms from one to sixty hours 
after operation. The drugs were allocaine, ncocainc, nupercainc, novocain, and pro- 
caine. Of 7 cases commented on by Livingstone, Wellman, Clarke and Lambros, 4 
recovered five to twenty-two days later and 3 died. 

Davis and others published results of high mipcrcaine concentration causing menin- 
gitis in dogs. Kremer mentions that too alkaline sulphacliazine and iodine oils for 
myelography have produced a reaction. Personally I do not think that because nothing 
is cultured from the cerebrospinal fluid the case should be labelled chemical meningitis. 
Smith has shown that special technique is required for growing organisms from the 
cercbrdspii^til fluid. It is not infrequently found that no orgawsms can be grown in 
the meninsitis that occurs from open brain wounds. So that the chemical and aseptic 
meningitis theory must be treated with extreme caution. 
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Secondary raenineitis is said to- occur if a lumbar puncture is performed in bac- 
teri'^a \t”vas sLwn to be possible by Weed 

confirmed by Remson. Pray’s clinical experiences tend to disprote this theorv 

But we are considering dean cases. My records refer to operations for hernia, interral 
appendicectomy, hysterectomy and so on. The infective theory is the only one "hmh 
re^illy concerns us. Although no organisms were grown from the cerebrospinal fluid 
in Barrie’s cases, yet as soon as the water from the defective filter n as stopped, there 
were no more cases of meningitis. Infection has been conveyed from the hands, or 
followine multiple unsuccessful attempts at puncture, possibly from the patient s skin 
(Staphylococcus albus). Local anaesthetic has been proven to contain living organisms 
(Staphylococais aureus, B. coli and ? pyocyaneus). Experiments were performed with 
a certain self -sterilizing anjesthetlc solution, and it was found that staphyloco^i sunued 
several hours, B. coU two to five hours and B. megatherium three days. 1 : 1,000 chloro- 
cresol B P C. is recommended and used at Bart’s for the local ansesthetic in rubber-capped 
bottles and appears to be satisfactoiy'. Lastly, the sterile distilled water has proved to 
be anything hut sterile after being once opened. We grew B. pyocyaneus from it at 
one hospital. 

Spinal Puncture 


May I now suggest a safe spinal technique? 

The skin is prepared by washing with soap and water in the ward, followed by spirit, 
the back then being covered with a sterile towel. On arrival in the amesthetic room the 
sterile towel is removed, and the lumbar area is painted first with iodine, which is left 
to dry, and then with spirit which in its turn is allowed to evaporate. The sterile towel 
with a hole in it is then applied. 

The anaesthetist, wearing sterile rubber gloves, injects novocain, preferably from an 
ampoule, into die skin and then subcutaneously. All ampoules are held in sterile 
swabs, and a hole is made in the skin with a de Caux needle. The spinal needle is 
passed through this hole, and the stylet removed before .the needle enters the depths 
of the interspinous ligamenL All glass syringes and needles are boiled in distilled water. 

I have stressed this question of aseptic technique as it is my opinion that when sepsis 
occurs in spinal analgesia it is conveyed through the lumen of the spinal needle owing 
to some avoidable failure in the anxsthetist’s technique. See your syringes and needles 
boiled; then you will know that they are sterile. Boiling does not blunt needles if the 
points are protected. See that ampoules are kept in lysol and spirit, and even then 
avoid direct handling, and introduce the needle into the ampoule without touching the 
exterior. 


I have seen syringes boiled in water which contained sodium bicarbonate, ■ 
thus causing the spinal analgesic to fail. A colleague told me of something he once 
saw in a theatre. An anassthetist dropped the spinal needle on to the floor, and not 
having another he picked it up, moved it about rapidly in the spirit for a few moments, 
and then completed his spinal puncture. The patient subsequently developed meningitis. 

With proper technique ' spinal anassthesia is safe and is the method of choice for 
certain operations. The risk of infection in spinal analgesia, if performed in suitable 
surroundings and with adequate precautionary technique, is negligible. But if there is 
any deviation from this, then infeaion can occur, sometimes with disastrous consequerices. 

[A short film, illustrating the points made by the lecturer, was then shown.] 
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supported the view that so-called aseptic or chemical meningitis 
nppnVfvlf 'a bacterial infection. The presence in cerebrospinal fluid of Gram- 

in distilled i^r^ 
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bottle, tJie rubber being wiped over witJi iodine and the loail -anatjthetic withdrawn 
through a jtunctiire. T'he spirit, syringes, llie saline, and an ampoule of niiperciinc 
from the same batch proved sterile on culture. Unfortunately the local anxsthctic 
bottle Jiad been thrown away. I have no proof therefore that the local ana;stlictic Iwitlc 
was infected, but 1 strongly suspect that this was the case. 

Organisms — st;i|)hylococci and H. coli — have been grown from so-called sclf-stcrilizing 
local amestJietic solutions on more than one occasion. However, we cannot say in the 
two cases I described that the novocain was actuallv guilty, but we cannot acquit it. 

Thus, infection may occur from the amesthetic '.solution — the procaine for local in- 
liltration. The rubber-capped bottles arc a real menace, tliough it is comparatively easy 
to sterilize the ruhber cap by keeping it moistened with 10°^ chloroxylcnol placed 
on the pad in the plastic cap, i.e. the Hcrry tvpc of bottle. Alternatively, the top 
m;iy be wiped over with spirit and iodine before it is pierced. Furthermore, it is 
possible for the novocain to become infected as a result of a previous u.sc of die bottle. 

If novocain is to be used, I prefer it from an ampoule or freshly boiled that morning. 
On the other hand, my resident, Maidlow, used the nupcrcaine itself as the local anars- 
thetic. In spite of the high sugar content 1 have never seen any ill-effects from its use 
into or under the skin, though I have not used it in a large scries of ca.ses. 

Lastly, the use of the spinal drug it.self iiiny be the source of infection, hut 
having seen the way the .spinal drugs arc prepared and the care taken in stcrilia- 
tion both of the ahijtoulcs and of the drug itself, the likelihood of contamination 
with org,ii)]sm.i is very small indeed. For c-vample, after .sealing, the ampoules arc 
immcr.scrl in a coloured solution under prc.ssure so that any leaking ampoule will snow 
at once when removed from the fluiti, for its contents will no longer he colourless. 

There is one possible source of infection via the ampoule, and this was brought into 
prominence by Hewer, Paper labels have been used on ampoules as .a w.irtinic 
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measure because it has not been possible to get the amjtoulc etched as in pre- 
days. Ampoules kept in spirit retain these labels, but if taken from the spirit ana 
placed in any ac^ueous solution the Labels float off and it is possible for organisms whidi 
have been imiirisoncd under the label (and therefore not killed by the ^.spirit) to be 
released and thus form a source of infection. Ampoules may be kept in 70% spirit or 
the outsides may be sterilized by immersion in formalin vapour for twcutv-four hoim. 
To make doubly sure, never touch the ampoule with the hands but hold it in a swab. 

So much then for the ways in which the infection may occur from bre,akdowns_ in 
technique. Arc there any others? Yes, there is some evidence in favour of “chemical 
meningitis”, but I would not overstress this. I have seen the records of five cases pi 
light nupcrcaine an.azsthesia which exhibited headache and vomiting, with pleocytosis m 
die cerebrospinal fluid. The symptoms began from one to four hours after operation 
and persisted for thirty-six to forty-eight hours. No organisms were grown from me 
cerebrospinal fluid although that counts for little according to Smith and Smith ann 
Kremer. However, it was found that the nupcrcaine was slightly on the acid side, pH p- 
Livingstone and others described 2 cases in a series of -1,006 luipercainc amesthesias in 
which there was an increase of lymphocytes and protein in the cerebrospinal flum 
accompanying mild meningitic symptoms. 'Culture was sterile. Barker found increased 
white cells twenty-four hours after .spinal stovaine, and Jason and others described a 
lymphocytosis in the cerebrospinal fluid twelve hours after novocain in 1-1 out of 31 cases. 

Orkin, in a summary of 45,966 c.ases of spinal an.xsthcsia by 20 different people, ghp® 
an incidence of 0-26% aseptic meningitis. Spillcr and P.ayne reported aseptic meningitis 
following lumbar puncture in an epileptic. Reynolds and Wilson reported three casM 
following lumbar puncture in patients who h.ad previously been diagnosed as chronic 
encephalitis, cerebral syphilis, and frontal tumour respectively. Livingstone and others 
commented on 8 cases they had collected, in which the symptoms were fever, stiff neck, 
positive Kernig, stupor and delirium. Cerebrospinal fluid cells (lymphocytes and poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes) ivere increased; onset of symptoms from one to sixty hours 
after operation. The drugs were allocainc, neocaine. hupercaine, novocain, and pro- 
caine. Of 7 cases commented on by Livingstone, Wellman, Clarke and Lanibros, -1 
recovered five to twenty-two days later and 3 died. 

Davis and others published results of high iiupercaine concentration c,ausing menin- 
gitis in dogs. Kremer mentions that too alkaline sulphadiazine and iodine oils for 
myelography have produced a reaction. Personally I do not think that because nothing 
is cultured from the cerebrospinal fluid the case should be labelled chemical meningitis* 
Smith has shown tliat special technique is required for growing organisms from the 
cerebrospinal fluid. It is not infrequently found that no organisms can be grown in 
the meningitis that occurs from open brain wounds. So that the chemical and aseptic 
meningitis theory must be treated with extreme caution. 
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A Consideration of Uretero-Colic Union 
, and 

Some Experiences in the Operation 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By A. IYilfrtd Adams, M.S. 

The Evoi.utiox of Uretero-Colic Union 

This procedure is not yet standardized and some allusion to its evolution may be 
interesting. Surgical attention was at first mainly focused on the valvular junction of the 
meters with the bladder. This was thought to have a major role in preventing the ascent 
of sepsis to the kidnevs and, accordingly, Maydl in 1896 transplanted the ureteric ends 
en bloc” with the trigone into the rectum. G.' R. Fowler (1898) pointed out that Maydl’s 
metliod was fallacious because the efficacy of the uretero-vesical valve depends on the 
rise of tension in a closed cavity by contents pre.'sing constantly on its walls, a condition 




FIG. ifc. 


FIG. 1. — Implantadon of ureters, after Fowler, 1S9S (.Amer. J, nted. Sci., xi5» 274). 

(a) Incision on anterior wall of ihe rectum, including serous and musetdar coats. Mucous 
membrane exposed in a diamond-shaped area, and the edges of the incision retracted by 
thread retractors. The dotted line show’s line of sccdoo of mucous membrane to form 
the tongue-shaped flap. 

(5) Tongue-shaped flap cut, turned up, and laid upon itself Cdoubled back). The ureters are 
placed with their obliquely cut ends hing upon the surface of the flap and secui^ by catgut 
sutures in the space in the upper half of the diamond. 


which prevails in the bladder but is wanting in the colon. Instead, he preferred tlie 
manteuvre invented about the same time by Krynski (1895) who laid the ureter between 
'-he mucosal and muscular layers prior to opening into the bowel lumen and so effected 
o valvular insertion of the ureter. Krynski cured a man with ectopia vesica; thus and 
tile patient was well eight months later. Fowler sought to improve on this bv addins a 
nap of rectal mucosa to shield die ureteric orifices (fig. In and 6). Stress is laid on ffiis 
Feb. — Urol. I 
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from the ccrcbrospinni fliiici of most of them. Water or saline could only be safely used in 
this way if it came from a freshly opened bottle which had been autoclaved: the common 
belief that water was ncco.^sarily 'sterile because it was distilled was completely mistaken. 
The whole practice of sterilizinR or attcmplinc to sterilize surgical equipment in disin- 
fectants ana ‘‘dishinf; it” up in water was unsatisfactory. Sterilization by heat was the 
only safe method, and an alternative to boilinc which was preferable in many ways was 
the use of dry heat. Needles and .syrinecs could be enclosed in Riass lubes and sterilized 
in a dry oven: they were then ready for u.sc at any time. 

Dr. R. J. V. Rulvertaft recalled a lonR scries of cases of sepsis followinR spinal anesthesia, 
the larRcst number he had seen simultaneously in one hospital was seven. In addition 
to meninRitis. osteomyelitis of vertebrae was twice encountered. , . • 

The Rrcat features of such infections were chronicity, relapse, and multiplicity oi 
infectinR orRanisms: the orRanisms were usually of fmcal type, and proteus, pyocyaneus. 
coliform and faecal streptococci often co-existed'. 

Defective .syrinRc sterilization was undoubtedly responsible for most cases: in one series 
in which he had been interested the syringe was shared between the theatre and a 
thoracic surRcr.v ward. However, the IVi.R.C. instructions for syrinRo sterilization were 
not applicable to Riass-metal syrinRcs and all-Rlass .syrinRcs were not obtainable at PfO-?"’ 
in numbers. The cliief risk of syrinRe contamination lay in .'a.'semblinR wet syrinRes wiin 
dirty hands. ' . j. u i ti, v 

Ho had tested many samples of spinal anicsthetics without findinR one infected: but me 
were not bactericidal and contained no bacteriostatic aRcnl. There was nothinR in i 
containers he tested to show that the samples complied with the Therapeutic Substance 
Act; batch numbers wore not Riven. ... . „ntic 

He believed, personally, that spinal anesthetics caused meninRcai irritation ^sep 
meningitis. He had tested the C.S.F. from a long series of cases, twenty-four 
anarsthesia, and found excess of globulin and some increase of cells as a rule, tn 
all the cases were infected with some organism he could not see or 8''°"’’ 
anmsthetic was irritant; and the oxce.ss of globulin provided an excellent culture mem ■ 
C.S.F. was itself a good medium. However, as he had not incubated cultures at r 
temperatures it was possible that certain saprophytes were present. On the oiiici - • 
these tests were done in the Middle East whore ‘'room" temperatures exceeded meu . 
temperatures. 

Dr. R. J. Minnitt thought it might be of interest to the meeting to record ^*’^*■ ‘’'*1^51 
hospital where he worked cerebral .symptoms were observed in some e.T^ses aiier I’a 
analgesia, and on investigation it was found that the powder which had been uscu 
the rubber gloves was not sterile. 

Dr. Stephen Coffin said that he considered the paper excellent, ns it had dealt 
things often considered unimportant; but that he noticed that Dr. Frankis Evans ru u . 
had been largoly in relation to ho.spital routine. Dr. Coffin pointed out that a -ij- 
technique in private practice was often more difficult to attain than m nospim . 
instruments had to bo no less sterile .vet portable and readily available; and “ji-hie 
as a means of sterilization was often not easil.v carried out if the only sterilizer 
was occupied by the surgeon's instruments. He felt that an efficient routine for pi 
practice needed as careful consideration ns Dr. Evans had given to that for iiosp * j 
and suggested that a syringe service (such as was mentioned in para XI of 
, Research Council War Memorandum No. 15 for hospitals) could and should be 
{or private practice. He said that he believed ether, lightly applied, to bo tlie 
skin sterilizer. , 

Squadron Leader D. G. B. Lucas said that the operation of lumbar puncture s*’® pigrt 
done under as strict an aseptic technique ns anv neurosurgical operation. Ro en 
should be spared to achieve this as the consequences of seosis inside the theca were 01 
severe and far-reaching. The most rational way of obtaining this end was by empio)' * 
as strict a "no touch” technique as possible and using a spinal introducer. An inm 
ments were autoclaved and kept dr.v. The site of injection was palpated with the gmw 
hand through a sterile towel and marked with some antiseptic dye. Over this spm ‘ 
special towel was placed with a small hole in it through which the introducer was pess““' 
Dr. Rex Binning said that we had been putting up with syringes of indifferent quam)' 
for too long. For sterile water he had been in the habit of using an ampoule of the w.au' 
supplied with the pentothal — a practice which sometimes incuimed the anger of the the-in 
sister but seemed otherwise free from risk. ‘ 

Dr. 11. W. Loftiis Dale pointed out that in the film shown, the spinal needle was used 
for the purpose of charging the syringe with the fluid and suggested that the use of » 
filling needle for this purpose was preferable in so much as it eliminated the chance 01 
contamination by contact with the outside of ampoules and labels the danger of contarni' 
nation by the glue of which had already been stressed. He also pointed out that the use 
of an introducing needle eliminated the risk of carrying into the subdural space the saiau 
punched-out piece of skin which may be found if the stylet does not make a dead accurate 
fit in the bore of the lumbar puncture needle. The use of some of the solution used for 
the spinal as a local anaesthetic before lumbar puncture not only enabled one to see n 
chance alkali contamination of the nupercame had taken place but was a handy source 
of a solution of known sterility, the 20 c.c. niipercaine ampoule allowed ample for this 
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The Evolution of Uretero-Colic Union 

This procedure is not vet standardized and some allusion to its evolution may be 
interesting. Surgical attention was at first mainly focused on tlie valvular junction of the 
m-eters willi the bladder. This was thought to have a major role in preventing the ascent 
of sepsis to the kidneys and. accordingly. Maydl in 1896 transplanted the ureteric ends 
en bloc" with the trigone into the rectum. G. R. Fowler (1898) pointed out that Maydl's 
method was fallacious because the efficacy of the uretero-vesical valve depends on the 
rise of tension in a closed cavitv by contents pressing constantly on its walls, a condition 



FIG. lo. fig. is. 

FIG. 1- — Implantation of ureters, after Fowler, 1S9S {Amer. J. med. Sci.^ 115, 274). 

(а) Incision on anterior wall of the rectum, including serous and muscular coats, Alucous 
membrane exposed in a diamond-shaped area, and the edges of the indsion retracted by 
thread retractors. The dotted line shows line of section of mucous membrane to form 
the tongue-shaped flap. 

(б) Tongue-shaped flap cut, turned up, and laid upon itsdf (doubled back). The ureters are 
placed with their obliquely cut ends lying upon the surface of the flap and secured by catgut 
sutures in the space in the upper half of the diamond. 

whidi prevails in the bladder but is wanting in the colon. Instead, he preferred the 
manteuire invented about the same time by Kiynski (1S95) who laid tlie ureter between 
the mucosal and muscular layers prior to opening into the bowel lumen and so effected 
a valvular insertion of the ureter. Krynski cured a man with ectopia vesica; thus and 
the patient was well eight nionths later. Fowler sought to improve on this bv adding a 
tlap of rectal mucosa to shield the ureteric orifices (fig. \a and b). Stress is laid on this 
Feb. — Urol. I 
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original operation of 1B96 recently by R. S. J'oivJer (1943), 'vlto ((notes: “Placing 
ilic ureters in the siibmucniis space of the rectal nail for n distance of three or more 
centimetres altont the point rvhere these enter the cavitv of the rectum affords an additional 
safeguard against renal infection.” He (G. 1?. I'.) reported the .satisfactory state of his patient 
a few years later; hut his procedure, like that of Maydl, failed' to find favtiur among surgeons. 
The fear of renal pollution still dominated the "medical mind until the description liy 
Grey Turner (1929) of a large group of successes rou.sed the hopes and expectations of 
the most sceptical. He had been u.sing Stiles' (1911) method of nninn after the 
fashion of a Witzcl's gastrostomy. In the interim Coffey (1921. 1928) published his 
method, which virtually was a slight variant of the Krynsici principle .and he dcielo[!cd 
the use of an indwelling ureteric catheter. Hut careful analv.sis casts sonic doubt on the 
competence of this barrier for, presumably, in the bowel wafi the ureter ts only flattened 
out momentarily as pressure rises with peristalsis .squeezing fteces past the site; whereas 
into its patulous mouth fluid matter of the resting bowel mav pass readily. The mncos.il 
flaj) over the ureteric orifices devi.sed by Towler as a frecal guard is ingenious, hut some- 
what theoretical. The situation may, nevertheless, not be as hopeless as this criticism 
suggest.s, for, still fashioning a simple union. Grey Turner (19d3) report.s dimini.dnng 
incidence of a.scending renal .sepsi.s. Nature, too, offers further deterrents to ascending 
infection, viz. the regular flu.shing of urine in the reverse direction, as well as contr, action 
of the ureter by its own peristalsis. Fowler (R. B.) quotes from Dr. Vaper Branch in 191.. 

. . that reflux is prevented much more by the ureter itself than by the obliquity of in 
v.ilvc”. Certainly the incidence of renal infection doc.s not appear proportional 
degree of dilatation of the ureters prior to transjilantation. Sir Henry Wade (19.9) 
advocated simultaneous bilateral transplant. He relies on tiic routine transfu.sioii of 
isotonic sod. sidph. to (ireveiit anuria and, by flushing the ureters, to stem the a.'ccni o 
fatcal sepsi.s. 

Urinary obstruction . — Other dangers have declared thcm.sclvcs _ and engaged niiicn 
surgical thought and experimentation. Not only is ascent of fiecal infection to be fcarca 
but the reverse, namely, impeded down-flow of urine. This may occur early from iindul; 
tight stitching of the bowel wall, when burying the ureter, or from sub.scqucnt miem- 
Later, stenosis may ensue owing to infection and necrosis of the ureteric end with 
quent granulation" and scarring. I have endeavoured to contend with these risks p) 
following Grey Turner’s lead. He warmly advocates simplicity in technique and relies 
on gentleness and tactful stitching, whcre.ns others, notably Coffey and recently \Miarton 
(1942), preserve patency by an iiuTwclIing catheter in the ureter when stitching the hO"C 
over it. The elaborate technique of the Coffey procedure contrasts sharply with Jiw 
simplicity of Grey Turner’s operation. Urinart' obstruction is also liable from anguk'itiea 
and kinking of a redundant ureter as it approache.s the colon; but equally dangerous woi'M 
be tension or drag of the sigmoid loop on tlic junction. To meet with both these coiiiHi" 
gencics I surround the colon by four stitches which tic it to tJie uitpcr end of the 
of the parietal peritoneum through nhich the ureter is brought. Any cxcc.ss ureter fii™-’ 
harmless accommodation rctroperitoneally where, in the course of routine pyclograph)'' 
surijrising bends and loops arc sometimes seen and conijratible with satisfactory function- 

Blood supply . — Some allusion is merited to the blood reaching the free end of a long 
length of isolated ureter. Here the evidence of Hinman and Weyrauch (1942) is v.nhi.iWpr 
that “the end often sloughs level with the rectal mucosa, tliough not proximal unless m 
instances of massive necrosis. A cross circulation from the intestine lends added vitaht; 


to the ureter soon after the first week”. Operation provides a practical test and suggest'’ 
that, as little blood oozes from the raw ends, the circulation is somewhat (irccarious i" 
the adult. It is tvcl! to remember that Stiles was reporting operations on infants when 
he wrote “the ureters possess such a rich blood supply that the danger of ncciwis is 
probably no greater with the latter (Witzei) tjian ivith the former (Maydl) proeedui'e . 
A feeble circulation is helped by gentle -handling aided bv parietal relaxation of spinal 
an.-esthesia, which I routinely u.sc, the elimination of indwelling cntheiers that might 
press on delicate vessels, and tactful stitching of colon when embedding the ureters. The 
patient’s general circulatory tone is best supported by minimum interference widi normal 
activities. In the ordinary patient an enema on the day prior to operation assures absence 
of faical accumulation. More jirolongcd preparation is needed in the constipated. 

Earlier operation in in/ancy.—Tbus there emerge three chief objectives in the operation 
—secure fusion of the tubes, a pervious passage through the meter and its adequate blood 
sunplv At this juncture it is appropriate to allude to ivhnt is quite unorthodox teaciiing 
bv Hiceins (1943) who, using the Coffey method and fusing one ureter at a time, advo- 
rates oocrating on cases of congeniral vesic.al incontinence in the first vear instead of 
waifimr tiff the child is five. Hi.s rca.sons are clearly .set fortli and make d strong appeal- 
He emphasizes the high death-rate from renal infection early in the life of the nnoperated 
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.'iikI the cxcliisioi) of tliis t.niisc of failure bv intervening before tlie tvonderfnl poientinlities 
of the circulation in tbe early ntontbs of life are lost.. In .support of tiii.s claim is the 
astonislting .successful healing that follows otlier operations on the most puny infants in 
the early weeks of life. e.g. for intestinal ttbstinction, jaundice and, even, a IJ4 lb- 
nephrectomy on a child of 10 weeks (Atlams, 1937), who is now a bonny girl. 

Il'i(/ciiiiig Field of Operalian 

So ninch for the operation to cure the life-long misery of congenital incontinence. 
Deviation of the urine is. however, being practi.setl for an increasing variety of ills and 
even in late adult life. Of course such operations carry with them great risk.s. For 
instance, the transfer of his urine to tbe colonic receptacle in the sickly subject of vcsic.il 
cancer is eertainlv a hazardous unticrtaking anti the residts of Coffey’s operation, collected 
in 1939 bv Hininan (1939), are daunting — a mortality of about 50% in 132 such ca.scs. 
From their earlier brilliant successes Morstni and Craham (1940) de.scribe la cases of 
mixed [tathologv treated by .simple lecbnitpie. They report that their deaths (5)^ were 
confined to “atlvanced malignant disease”. 15. J. Ward (1936) reports a series of 7 suc- 
cessful cases. 

Tico-sta^c opcriilioii . — .Something more .seems needed, ami this Ferguson (1931) ma\ 
have ]jrovided by his strategic approach to the problem. He saw that while the 
new structure was becoming souiully consolidated there was no need to involve it in new 
tunction, anv more tliaii we tread on concrete till it is dry. He planned the operation 
in two stages— /orn; firsi, fiinclioii second. He fused the intact ureters to the colon while 
Ictiving the urine still flowing to the bladder. The union having thus become sealci 
against the access of bowel infection and .assured its vitality in the new site, the 
mav then, like a bridge-graft, safely be divided at the distal end, and the lumen of the 
uriniferoiis segment be opened into that of the attached colon (fig. 2). His siicccss in 
the dog was followed by tliat of Winsbtiry White (1933) in the human (fig. 3rt)- Siih.'tnn- 
'ial experimental support was added by Vermooten (1934) who. refcrriiig to the one- 
stage method, “showed that a conspicuous cause of failure was the immediate accessi- 
bility of the h'e.shly opened tissue spaces within the wall of the bowel to the pathogenic 
bacteria in its lumen. Fxudatc surrounding the embetided portion of the ureter was 
almost inevitable. If such animals survive, the organization of diis periureteral exudate 
will produce a mechanical ureteral obstruction, and at the same time reduce the clficieiic) 
of the urctero-intestiiial valve, or desirov it entirciv". 

The elaboration of the two-stage fusion in the human has been most thoroughly pursued 
by Jewett (1942, 1943). A month after bilateral fusion of the iincathetcrized ureters 
to the colon, he applies diathermv by a special electrode to about a centimetre of the 
s.'ptiim separating the interiors of tlic blended tubes, an elaboration of the priiiciplr 
depicted in fig. 2. A total cystectomy is combined with this functional coalc.scencc 
Great stress is laid on the need for .strict alignment of colon and ureter, conspicuous Uj 
the illustration, to exclude kinking at the junction of tbe tubes (fig. 36). . He repofteu 
his results in 1942 and a further scries in 1944. Intestinal adhesions were his chict 
complication and he gives a detailed description of the most meticulous ritual to avoid 
their formation. Experience has proved to him that the site of fusion tan be steadied 
adequately by a few stitches uniting the upper and lower ends of the fusion line to the 
parietes and, di.speiising with fixation by extr,i-peritonization. he h.is saved adhesions. 

nitistrations from the earlier operation of Winsbiiry Mdiite and Jewett’s latest technique 
make an intere.sting comparison. The former is .so much simpIcY but I i.ave no figures 
of a series done in that manner. Jewett’s latest results in vesical cancer are most encourag- 
ing, only one patient having died out of die last ten and that was due to pulinon.iry 
metastases. Before closing this rcvieiv of the history of urctero-coiic fusion, two points in 
Wharton's single-stage modified ColTcy operation call for remark. Piercing the colonic 
mucosa is apt to be an awkward little maiHeuvre and seems more clficientlv done, as he 
advises, wdth a cauterv. But his main contribution is fixation of the coloiiic fusion site 
back to die pelvic wall in such a way that the nre/er lies in its imliiral bed. This sceiiis 
the best insurance of all against .strain and kinking. 

Peritonitis.— This has figured le.ss in thc.se remarks tli.m might seem due in view of 
the risks of both urinary and faictil contamination or [lost-operative leakage. Doubtless 
tire adhesive type follows in some degree more or less routinelv, even after the simplest 
procedure; but in a grossly suppurative form it is remarkable for its rarity. It is likely 
to fiEUrc more prominently when operating for the relief of urinarv cancers or tubercu- 
losis At the Middlesex Hospital recently. Air. Riches showed us letro-pcritnnenl 
niiastomosis. He delivered the bowel, then stitched the edge of the opening in the 
peritoneum around the area planned for ureteric union ami to this joined the proximal 
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ureter. This appeals as a logical means of circumventing risks to the peritoneum, though 
1 have found smooth alignment of the two tubes more difficult. He was content to deal 
with one ureter only at a session, which may not halve the hazards of healing but must 
appreciably reduce them; and one intact ur«er offers a comfortable degree of life insur- 
ance, while a transplant is “taking” on the other side. 

PEUSOXAL ExPERIEXCES 


In relating my own experience of uretero-colic union it seems well to group the cases 
on a pathological basis. From their discussion will be gleaned indications for tbe opera- 
tion, their differential diagnosis, points in technique, after-care and progress. 

To the oldest and obvious indication for transplant — ectopia vesicae — reference has 
already been made in quoting Higgins’ advocacy of earlier operation. My experiences 
chance to be small' and unprofitable to quote; but here I should like to report a much 
rarer congenital defect — absence of urethra — in F. P., a girl aged 5 years. She had com- 
plete incontinence and might have tempted one to resort to ureteric transplantation. 
Instead I tried a simple plastic closure of the bladder neck and now, two years later, 
she has achieved good control by day and most nights. 

In regard to acquired incontinence, I have one obstetric case to report. E. S., aged 29, 
came, still incontinent, after four attempts elsewhere to close a vesico-vaginal fistula of 
two and a half years’ duration. The gynaecologist still objected to uretero-colonic anasto- 
mosis, fearing kidney sepsis, so I added my plastic effort to those of my predecessors and 



FIG. 4a. 

FIG. 4 (fl and b). — E. S. 


FIG, ih. 

Pyelography before (a) and after (6), uretero-colic union for obstetric fistala. 


gained a good, exposure in a fat woman by a preliminary removal of pubic bones. The 
repair of the fistula at the bladder neck seemed promising but, despite this and ureteric 
catheters remaining for four days, the fistula recurred. 

On 21.4.44, after pyelography (fig, 4a) and a prescribed loss of three stone in weight, 
bilateral uretero-colonic anastomosis was done. Total cystectomy edred the prolapsing 
bladder on 2.6.44. The ureters were of normal size and the method of anastomosis was 
that used by Grey Turner and by me in most of my cases. Although on full work and 
urinating three-hourly, her skiagrams now show a stone in her left kidney (fig. 4b). 


Refractory Ulcerative Cystitis 

While the cause of this malady remains obscure, the perpetual agony and often the 
ostracisms suffered by its victims are painfully obvious and led me to try relief bv 
drfunctionating the bladder. Included in this group with four typical female cases are 
a few males whose complaints were bitter enough but in whom the’ cystitis is of somewhat 
obscure pathology. 


The first story is that of A. S., aged 29, married. She came in 1942 with severe dysuria 
and sterile slight haematuria. The bladder was ulcerated irregularly in a crescentic zone 
near the dome. As the urogram portrayed, it was a contracted and intolerant organ even 

The routine simultaneous intra-peritoneal transplant 
hi ber September 1942. Irregular fever, which is not uncommon, followed 

in her case. There was a suspicion of swelling in both loins and she was troubled bv 
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niul tile cNcIusion of tin's etnise of failure hv iiiterveiiin}; lieforc the wonderful potentialities 
of the cireiiintion in the early nionths of life are lost.. In support of this claim is the 
astonishing siiecessfni healing that follows tnlier operations on the most puny infants in 
the earlv 
lie 


he early weeks of life. e.g. for intestinal ohstitiction, jaundice and, even, a l^”- 
e[)hrectoniy on a child of 10 weeks (Adams, IW7). who is now a honny girl. 
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ll'irlciiiii^ Fichl of Of> fra lion 

So much for the operation to cure the life-long misery of congenital incontinence. 
Deviation of the urine is. however, being practised for an increasing variety of ills and 
even in late adult life. Of course such operations carry with them great risks. For 
instance, the tninsfer of his urine to the colonic receptacle in the sickly subject of vesical 
cancer is certainly a ha/;irdous undertaking and the results of Coffey’s operation, collected 
in 19.19 by Hinman (1939), are daunting — a mortality of about 50% in 132 such c.a.scs! 
rrom their earlier brilliant siicce.sses iVlorson and Graham (19-10) tlescrihe 13 ca.ses of 
mixed pathology treated by simple icchnicpie. 'I'hey report that their deaths (5)_ were 
confined to “atlvanced malignant di.sea.se”. li. J. Ward (1936) reports a scries of 7 suc- 
cessful cases. 

Txfo-sta^c operation. — Something more seems needed, and this Ferguson (1931) may 
have provided hy his strategic approach to the ])rohlem. He saw that while the 
new structure w;is heceining soundlv consolidated there was .no need to involve it in new 
I unction, anv more than we ire.-id on concrete till it is dry. He planned the operation 
in two stages — form first, function second. He fu.sed the intact ureter.s to the colon ivliilc 
leaving the urine still flowing to the bladder. The union having thus become sealed 
against the access of honel infection and assured its vitality in the new site, the ureter 
may then, like a bridge-graft, safely be divided at the distal end, and the lumen of the 
uriniferous segment he opened into that of the attached colon (fig. 2). His success in 
the dog was followed hy that of W'insbiiry White (1933) in the human (fig. 5a). Siibstan- 
lial espcrimeiittil support was tidtled by Vermooteii (193-1) who. referring to the one- 
stage method, “showed tiuit a conspicuous cau.se of failure was the iiiinicdiate accc.s.'i- 
bihiy of the freshly opened tissue spaces within the wall of the bowel to the pathogenic 
bacteria in its lumen. Icxudate surrounding the embedded portion of the ■ ureter wn' 
almost inevit.-ible. If such animals survive, the organization of this periureteral exudate 
will jiroduce a mechanical ureteral obstruction, antf at the same time reduce the cUlciency 
of the uretero-intesfin;il vahe. or destniv it entirciv". 

The elaboration of the two-stage fusion in the human has been most thoroughly pursued 
by Jewett (1942, 1943). A month after bilateral fusion of the uncatheterized uretets 
to the colon, lie applies dititlierniv by a .special electrode to about a centimetre of the 
septum separating the interiors of tlic blendetl tubes, an clalioration of the principle 
depicted in fig. 2. A total cystectomy is combined with this functional coalescence 
Great stress is laid oti the need for strict alignment of colon and ureter, conspicuous in 
the illustration, to exclude kinking at the junction of the tubes (fig. 36). . He reported 
his results in 1942 and a further scries in 1944. Intestinal adhesions were his chief 
complication and he gives a detailed dc.scription of the most meticulous ritual to avoid 
their formation. Experience has proved to him that the sire of fusion can he steadied 
adequately by a few' stitches uniting the upper and lower ends of the fusion line to the 
parictes and, di.spcnsing with fixation by cxtra-pcritniiization, he has saved adhesions. 

Illustrations from the earlier operation of Winslniry 339iitc and Jewett's latest technique 
make an interesting comparison. The former is so 'much simpler bur I have no figure.’ 
of a series done in that manner. Jewett’s latest results in vesica! cancer are most encourag- 
ing, only one patient having died out of the last ten and that was due to puhiionarv 
metastases. Before closing this review of the history of urctero-colic fusion, two points in 
Wharton’s single-stage modified Coffey o|)eration call lor remark. Picrcin«- the colonic 
mucosa is apt to be an awkward little manceuvre and seems more efficientlv done, as he 
advises, with a cauterv. But his main contribution is fixation of the colonic fusion site- 
back to the pelvic wall in such a way that the ureter lies in iis natural bed. This seems 
the best insurance of all against strain and kinking. 

Peritonitis.— This has figured less in these remarks than might seem due in view of 
the risks of both urinary and fmeal contamination or jwst-operativc leakage Doubtless 
the adhesive type follows in some degree more or less routinelv, even afte'r the simplest 
nrocedure; but in a grossly suppurative forin it is reniarkable for its raritv. It is likely 
to fitrui'e more prominently when operating for the iclicf of urinary cancers or tiibcrcn* 
lo«is. At the Middlesex Hospital icccntly, Mi. Riche.s showed ns teiro-pcritoncol 
anastomosis. He delivered the bowel, then stitched the edge of the oiiening in the 
peritoneum around the area planned for ureteric muon and to this joineef the proximal 
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natural despite its eventful history! The right uretero-colic union showed a satisfactory 
papilla on the Ijowel lumen but the left ureter ended abruptly and blindlj' at its 
junction with the serosa of the colon and had evidently undergone necrosis distal to this 
point. Function had been suppressed on that side where the ureter was dilated but the 
kidney unaffected. Obviously she had been living solely on the enlarged right kidney 
of which the ureter and pelvis were dilated and contained phosphatic aggregations — the 
source of her skiagraphic opacitj’ — and a little muco-pus. There were merely moderate 
ileal adhesions to pelvic colon. 

Reflection provokes the question, could this patient have been saved by early resort to 
• uterero-colic union? 

M. V., aged 24. married. She came in September 1944 with dysuria which had defied 
diagnosis and relief since causing her discharge from the Army a year before. Hers was 
a fitful history and started in childhood with urgent urination at inconvenient times. 
In her late teens nocturnal frequency set in and, in 1938, right renal pain. Later it came 
on the left and removal of that kidney was advised, but the trouble abated. She “joined 
up” and went to France in 1940. When urgent micturition recurred in 1943 she was put 
on her mettle as a case of “nerves”. She tried to ignore it and took up cycling, hut had 
to hop over the hedge too often to enjoy it! Micturition became painful and she so ill 
as to be mostly in bed from July to September 1943. After investigation “M & B” 
tablets improved her. Relapsing again in 1944 she was sent to me. I diagnosed refractory 
ulcerative cystitis and, as I foresaw a future of grave suffering and disability, advised 
diversion of the urine to the colon. The urines from both kidneys were healthy, although 
obvious hydro-ureter and hydronephrosis were manifest. The crescentic ragged ulcera- 
tion above the ureteric orifices of' a contracted bladder conformed better to refractory 
ulcerative cystitis than tuberculosis, and repeated search for organisms was negative. In 
September 1944 the routine transplantation was done of ureters dilated to the calibre 
of an average pencil. After the initial post-operative setback she made rapid strides 
and by the fourth week her urine was “clearer than before operation”. She thrived 
well, put on weight and got her desire, joining her husband in West Africa in July 1945. 

Among the males, R. P., aged 62, illustrates the efficacious result of unilateral diversion 
of the ureteric flow. In 1940 he came to me with a story of cystitis for ten years follow- 
ing catheterization for sudden retention. His frequency had become?-|^ 3 nd so agonizing 

that he was thrice found unconscious on the lavatory floor. The urine showed pus. B. 
coli and streptococci. There was a one-ounce hydronephrosis seen on the right and a 
normal left p3-eIogram. Cj’stoscopj- showed a single, terraced, ovoid ulcer, about 2 cm. 
across, with deep necrotic base. It suggested Fenwick’s solitary ulcer in the region of 
the right ureteric orifice. Guinea-pig tests of urine and a biopsy of the right ureter 
negative for tubercle. After a preliminary cutaneous right ureterostomy and 
®^cludmg cancer bj* palpation of the exposed thimble bladder, I turned the ureter into 
the ascending colon. Micturition soon became and remained normal. The intravenous 
pyelogram, five years later, is fair on the left but no dye is apparent on the right. In 
this remarkable case a bladder, the site of a r^ractory ulcer centring on a ureteric 
orifice and causing intense dysuria, was restored to normal function and the patient to 
full vigour bj- diversion of corresponding ureter to colon with consequent defunctionation 
of that uretero-vesical junction. 


F. P., aged 57, is another case of inveterate, intenselj- painful cystitis but in which 
transplantation came too late. About the right third of his bladder showed leukoplakia, 
2 - icing-sugar appearance of sharp rounded outline when I first cysto- 

scopea him in 1943. His past history included removal of testicle, which proved to be 
luoercuious in 1924, and since then pain in the right loin. In 1934 vesical instillation 
= 1 eased cystitic symptoms till, in 1943, after right renal colic, he passed 

in stone and since then pain had recurred. Nothing but a few B. coli were found 

n . Lupus of bladder was considered but guinea-pig innoculation proved 

biopsy of the scarred right kidnej' which I found on exploration. I 
f a the right ureter. Urine from the left was healthy. Pj-elograms were 

pno-^^ dense. .By January 1945 there was added to the spectacular leukoplakia, general 
engorgement and ragged ulceration. Left extra-peritoneal transplant was done as a 
222?® tu Pleasure but he died ten days later. The sketch of the specimen (Fig. 6) 
iv!?p 2 interesting ascent of the leukoplakia two inches up the right ureter 

pr e 1 ^iddder mucosa, its outline was sharply demarcated. That kidnei" was 

vfhfip kidne 3 ’ and ureter appeared clean, except at the anastomic level 

wnere tne lining was sloughing and a small abscess in the uretero-colic interval exuded 
pus into the ureter. It appeared well walled-off. 


revelation rouses speculation regarding aetiology. Was not infection, possibly 
„ ~rF the right kidnes' responsible for this obscure vesical lesion and the latter 

'’y nephrectomy; or, in the later stage, would not defunc- 
iionaiion of the bladder be the only hope? 

dippVinTp’a 2^’ cahrie with an intolerable cystitis of some five years’ duration and I 
refractory ulcerative cystitis. The only way out of his misery 
1 ° drast c remedy of defunctionating the bladder. I performed left 

svmntom^^i® 3P-5.45. and was delighted with the nrompt benefit? But his ^^d 

th?" back again and diarrhoea in addition. I am deterred from completing 

the transplant, which woSd 

tfon" in °'y‘rig to a startling radiographic discover 3 - — gross calcifica- 

treatmen? invalidates my original opiJiion. will problblv alter the 

on a^rnmnna the ajave resoonsibility of infallible diagnosis before^ embarking 

on a profound and irrevocable transgression on the body. eiuoarKing 
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nnother frequent posl-operntive discomfort — thnt of flntulenl distension. This rnay Iw 
relieved by the rcRulnr passaRc of a flatus tube every four hours. wlncJi also prevents t.ne 
accumulation of urine in the bowel durinc the first few day.s. When slie visited the ward 
aRain three month.s later her much improved aspect dl.sRuiscd her identify from tlie ward 
Sister. Despite her clinical well-beinc, radioRraphy, W.SAH (fiR. 51i), reveals 
dilatation of ureters and kidneys. The current picture i.s the same. She remains deliRlued. 
at full work and urination is usually only five-hourly and not at niRht but, with a cold, may 
be every two hours. 

She recently asked : "May 1 have a child?" Mcr blood urea is O'OfiO^c and her wcigln 
docs not increase so 1 shall warn lier of tlic ri.sk. Many will recall Grey '1 inner s iriumpli.'ini 
picture of a woman with the four children .slic bore after ureteric transplant. 

Since the above was written she has died from a brief attack of uncmia, Dcccinher IP-)3. 
Yet rile post-mortem showerl a reconstructed urinary .system which was apparently 
satisfactory. 

D. G. came first in 19.17 at the nRc of 21. Repeated diathermy to a patch of ulceration 
in the fundus wa.s inc/rcclual so. in 1938. I operated. C.vslotomy cut the ulcer in P'd'"- 
It was a discoid le.sion, about two centimetres in diameter, raised like a button in inc 
bladder wall the whole thickness of which was excised. Tlic removal appeared conipietc 
and the patholoRist reported "appearances aRrec with Hunner's elusive ulcer of tne 
bladder". She resumed full work, looked radiantly henlth.v .and lost her p.mn ana 
frequency but. contrary to m.v advice, married in October 1919. Her symptoms at once 
returned and slie became a social outcast. Cvstoscopv confirmed the cystitis 
urines in the ureteric specimens. PvcloRrams in ]’937 had been normal but b.v KM.i 
showed tnarked hydro-ureters and renal dilatation. Pain in her loins and, finaii}, 
haemaUiria reconciled her to urctcro-colic union in February 1943. Faced with mcRa- 
ureters I ofTered her a transplanlalion of one ureter at a time, but she would only consent 
to n sinRle intervention. At this operation a technical dilTicutty declared itself m tne 



FIG. 5a. 


FIG, 54. 


FIG. 5 (a and 6). A. S, Pyelography before (a) and after (4), urciero-colic union for refractory ulcerative cs’aiitis* 

t^dency of a ureter and the necessary enfolding of the colonic wall to encroach 

obstructively on the bowel lumen. Her convalescence was an anxious time with recur- 
rent fever, headache, vomiting and pain and foul discharge on lavage of bladder. 
Urination was satisfactory and only once was tenderness in the right loin nresent 
The reivard for elfort came a year later when her husband wTote- "Everyone still 
cannot believe that my wife is enjoying such good health after sufTerin-r so long ’’ In 
func 1945 urination was three to six times bv day and once at ni<rht Sim'h-id done an 
mdinary w-artime job for a year and was adopting an infant. ^ 

F. W., .aged 44, told a like story of long, painful and incapacitating illness Cvstitis 
had already troubled her for two years when first 1 saw her in 1939? H-ail ln fo™ and 
voice and with a p^ale waxen countenance. Irregular ulcerous areas at the toc^^f the 
bladder increased despite diathermy. It was m her case that one of the excavotmns was 
seen oozing blood during cystoscopy and the bladder ruptured into the peritoneum She 
survived immediate l^arotomj indeed, the result was surprising amelioration of 

symptoms but, later, she deteriorated and consented to the desperate wetlfo-coli^ union 
This was preceded by pyelography, and precautionary sigmoidoscopy, dharriimn afso 
r‘ 1 „ cQvi/MTc wnrrv- The oDeration was nn Q R.44 aiarriioea aiso 


had become a serious worry. The operation was on 9.8.44, and cohva escence 
but she was gratified with her new water-works” till terminal pyelonephritis develoned 
tWs lp?ing and urography showed a calculous cast of the right pelvis |?,edild ^n 9 
Rst-mortem showed the bladder lining smooth and shiny but the organ otherwise notably 
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natural despite its eventful history! The right uretero-colic union showed a satisfactory 
papilla on the iDOwel lumen but the left ureter ended abruptly and blmd^ 
junction with the serosa of the colon and bad ey.dently undergone necrosis distal to this 
point. Function had been suppressed on that side where the ureter was ^'la^ed the 
kidney unaffected. Obviously she had been living solely on the enlarged right ladney 
of which the ureter and pelvis were dilated and contained phosphatic aggregatm^— the 
source of her skiagraphlc opacity — and a little muco-pus. There were merely moderate 
ileal adhesions to pelvic colon. 

Reflection provokes the question, could this patient have been saved by early resort to 
Uretero-colic union? 


M. V., aged 24. married. She came in September 1944 with dysuria which had defied 
diagnosis and relief since causing her discharge from the Army a year before. Hers was 
a fitful history and started in childhood with urgent urination at inconvenient times. 
In her late teens nocturnal frequency set in and, in 1938, right renal pain. Later it came 
on the left and removal of that kidney was advised, but the trouble abated. She jomed 
up” and went to France in 1940. When urgent micturition recurred in 1943 she was put 
on her mettle as a case of "nerves”. She tried to ignore it and took up cycling, but had 
to hop over the hedge too often to enjoy it! Micturition became painful and she so ill 
as to be mostly in bed from July to September 1943. After investigation “M & B” 
tablets improved her. Relapsing again in 1944 she was sent to me. I diagnosed refractory 
ulcerative cystitis and, as I foresaw a future of grave suffering and disability, advised 
diversion of the urine to the colon. The urines from both kidneys were healthy, although 
obvious hydro-ureter and hydronephrosis were manifest. The crescentic ragged ulcera- 
tion above the ureteric orifices of a contracted bladder conformed better to refractory 
ulcerative cystitis than tuberculosis, and repeated search for organisms was negative. In 
September 1944 the routine transplantation was done of ureters dilated to the calibre 
of an average pencil. After the initial post-operative setback she made rapid strides 
and by the fourth week her urine was “clearer than before operation". She thrived 
well, put on weight and got her desire, joining her husband in West Africa in July 1945. 

Among the males, R. P., aged 62, illustrates the efficacious result of unilateral diversion 
of the ureteric flow. In 1940 he came to me with a story of cystitis tor ten years follow- 
ing catheterization for sudden retention. His frequency had become?-||and so agonizing 

that he was thrice found unconscious on the lavatory floor. The urine showed pus, B. 
coli and streptococci. There was a one-ounce hydronephrosis seen on the right and a 
normal left pyelogram. Cystoscopy showed a single, terraced, ovoid ulcer, about 2 cm. 
across, with deep necrotic base. It suggested Fenwick’s solitary ulcer in the region of 
the right ureteric orifice. Guinea-pig tests of urine and a biopsy of the right ureter 
were negative for tubercle. After a preliminary cutaneous right ureterostomy and 
e.vcluding cancer by palpation of the exposed thimble bladder, I turned the ureter into 
the ascending colon. Micturition soon became and remained normal. The intravenous 
pyelogram, five years later, is fair on the left but no dye is apparent on the right. In 
this remarkable case a bladder, the site of a refractory ulcer centring on a ureteric 
orifice and causing intense dysuria, was restored to normal function and the patient to 
full vigour by diversion of corresponding ureter to coion with consequent defunctionation 
of that uretero-vesical junction. 


F. P., aged 57, is another case of inveterate, intensely painful cystitis but in which 
transplantation came too late. About the right third of his bladder showed leukoplakia, 
having a uniform icing-sugar appearance of sharp rounded outline when I first cysto- 
scoped him in 1943. His past history included removal of testicle, which proved to be 
tuberculous in 1924, and since then pain in the right loin. In 1934 vesical instillation 
of calomel oil had eased cystitic symptoms till, in 1943, after right renal colic, he passed 
a small stone and since then pain had recurred. Nothing but a few B. coli were found 
m his urine. Lupus of bladder was considered but guinea-pig innoculation proved 
negative as did biopsy of the scarred right kidney which I found on exploration. I 
failed to catheterize the right ureter. Urine from the left was healthy. Pyelograms were 
fairly dense. .By January 1945 there was added to the spectacular leukoplakia, general 
engorgement and ragged ulceration. Left extra-peritoneal transplant was done as a 
desperate measure but he died ten days later. The sketch of the specimen (Fig. 6) 
shows the very interesting ascent of the leukoplakia two inches up the right ureter 
where, as on the bladder mucosa, its outline was sharply demarcated. That kidney was 
grossly septic. The left kidney and ureter appeared clean, except at the anastomic level 
where the lining was sloughing and a small abscess in the uretero-colic interval exuded 
pus into the ureter. It appeared well walled-off. 

The final revelation rouses speculation regarding mtiology. Was not infection, possibly 
tuberculous, of the right kidney responsible for this obscure vesical lesion and the latter 
curable in its early history by nephrectomy; or, in the later stage, would not defunc- 
tionation of the bladder be the only hope? 

W. W., aged 63, came with an intolerable cystitis of some five years’ duration and 1 
rrfractory ulcerative cysUtis. The only way out of his misery 
appeared to be by the drast c remedy of defunctionating the bladder. I performed left 
30.5,45, and was delighted with the prompt benefit But his old 
■ ®Sain and diarrhoea m addition. I am deterred from completing 

^^ht Ureteric transplant. whiX woSd 
seem the logical procedure, owing to a startling radiographic discovery— gross calcifies 
tion m his prostate! This invalidates my original Vnion. \vill problwv alter tbs 

OT iTrofofinrt responsifaiiiti/ of infallible diagnoslF before^ embarking 

on a profound and irrevocable transgression on the body. 
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Tuberculous Cystitis 

Specific infection of the bladder may also cause intense incurable sulTcring and I have 
been glad to tr)- ureteric transplant to ease the sad lot of two tuberculous cases. 

R W aged 10 vears is a bov whose painful frequency of many months, with urine 
repeateiilv sterile,' I attributed 'to vesical calculi. His complaint did not- abate after 
litholapaxv and further investigation led me to suspect the right kidney as the ‘'tons 
et origo” 'of his trouble. (P.vetography 7.12.43.) Accordingly, on 11.1.44, 1 explored the 
loin and removed a tuberculous kidnej’ and ureter. The large kidney was a shell 
expanded by tuberculous pus and calcareous material, which provided the obvious 
source of the vesical pathology. Healing w'as quick and he was discharged to a 
sanatorium. However, by May 1944, micturition had become so excruciating that his 
heartrending cries led neighbours to protest. On readmission the house surgeon tried 
to free debris blocking the urethra, but it was obvious the child was nearing his end 

so the parents allowed me to turn the florv of urine from the residual left kidney into 

the colon. Reaction was alarming and, despite intravenous fluids, urine did not appear 
from the bowel for five days. On 15.G.44, four ounces of pus were drained from the 
dorsum ilii and formal cystostomy done after finding copious foul discharge expressible 
per uretliram. Cystitic pain and discharge compelled me to complete the procession of 
operations by total cystectomy arid vesiculo-prostatectomy on 6.7.44. He soon healed, 
learnt to use his bowel conveniently and became quite a cheery little fellow. A tendency 
to flat foot has been cured by cycling, but he puts on little weight and now has a blood 
urea of 95 mg.Si. If we cannot hope to give him length of life, at least he is proceeding 
happily whilst it endures. How much mutilation, suffering and major surgery might 
have been saved by timely diagnosis! 

In the second case, B. L., aged 27, the primary left renal source of her urinary 

tuberculosis had been removed two and a half years before she reached me in July 

1945. She was still disabled and pale with moderate frequency, pain in the right loin 
and a blood urea of 100 mg.fl. Transplant of the right ureter to bowel seemed the only 
hope for her future. Cvstoscopy confirmed the presence of tuberculous ulceration and 
this was the cause of a dilated right kidney and ureter. Urine from the latter was 
guinea-pig positive. 

These are early days but they are her first delightful ones for a long time and her 
weight is obviously increasing. “Is there any preferable alternative?” appears a legiti- 
mate question. 


Vesical Carcinoma , 

Just as vesical defunctionation has brightened the dark corners of cystitic pathology, 
so It IS offering great promise in the gloomy sphere of bladder cancer. This disease, while 
unfavourable for conservative surgerv, is relatively slow to spread from the bladder. If, 
therefore, we can treat it radically and dispense with the bladder, the patient’s prospects 
of effective succour are good, 

- experience is but recent and starts with a man, F, L., aged 36, sent to me on 
intermittent hsematuria. Diathermy was tried tentatively but, six 
months later, a radical operation became imperative and a hydronephrosis had enlarged 
the right kidney four times. On 2.10.42 I transplanted a normal left ureter to the colon 
Performed a right cutaneous ureterostomy with corresponding nephrectomy a 
month later. On palpation of the bladder the growth was felt the size of an orange 

nprf ™°'’ 5 hle. Two months after the transplantation, total cysto-prostatectomy was 
PjV°™®d, as usual under spinal anaesthesia (fig. 7). Occasional gas and oxygen is 
aooea.m a few cases. The peritoneal veil remained inviolate. After an eventful con- 
valescence he resumed light work the following summer and, this October (1945), tells 

me he has only been off work five days in the past two years. Urination is Its 

abdomen feels healthy and he maintains his weight at 11 stone. His 

Diood urea figure is 0-038%, but the pyelogram is of subnormal density and mildly dilated. 

• !';• aged 42, came first to me on 29.1.43, having a sixteen months’ history of 

Pnmful frequency and hmmaturia which had already been treated by dia- 
inermy and cystostomy. The lesion was obviously advanced carcinoma showing a filling 
1 ' t outline in the cystogram and bilateral hydronephrosis. At the 

iranspiantation I noted the bladder was the size of a lemon and no extension of the 
“syond it. Swabs of ureteric urines proved to be sterile. The post-operative 

wW full function on the left side and about 50% on the right, 

Attir significant as distension of the right ureter had been noted at the operation. 
Hiea Pt '■ U pl’sIp.'Prostatectomy, on 12.5.43, he got on fairly for two or three days but 
svstom Post-mortem showed the new urinary drainage 

good working order. There was moderate pelvic peritonitis but the lethal 
ininort ? band acutely obstructing the last two feet of the ileum. A broad adhesion 

pelvic colon. These were due to peritonitis around the 
newly created effluent system, right ureter included, looks 
remains on® photo of the specimen and the cadaver appeared clear of neoplastic 

inS^dental are the surgeon’s regrets over the fatal adhesions 

for minimizing suchT‘^°^*‘^ precautions advocated by Jewett 

re^i’oif'^’’ in ■A.pril 1944 a dull ache in front and back of sacro-iliac 

thf urine^wSu.h“^ pamful micturition was gradually added and, by August wTod in 
me urme which recurred till he came to me in November. He loked in fair health 
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but obviously distressed. A malignant papilliferous tumour was found on cystoscopy, 
encircling the bladder neck. The ureters were joined to the colon on 14.11.44, and 
hiccoughs were notable in an otherwise smooth healing. Six weeks later he had total 
vesico-vesiculo-prostatcctomy and went home well on the eighteenth day. Reviewed on 

8.10.45, he looks and feels well. Urination is blood urea was 3G mg.fc and post- 

operative pyelograms show healthy structure. His only complaint is weakness in the 
back with heavy work. 

W. H. J., aged 54. is still more recent, coming in January 1045 with malignant tumour chok- 
ing the outlet of his bladder which was half-way up to the navel. Haematuria troubled 
him for the previous nine months and marked frequency had supervened. For this man 
of light build and rather wa.xy hue the sole efTective ‘remedy involved ureteric trans- 
plantation which was done on 9.3.45, and he went home in the third week. Bladder 
washes were done and acute epididymitis allowed to settle, prior to the total cystectomj', 

4.5.45. Dr. A. D. Fraser reports: ‘‘This is a carcinoma . . . composed of rapid and 
irregularly growing cells of Malpighian cell layer type . . . marked infiltration of the 
bladder wall.” He is (IG.10.45) quite cheerful and wants to start work. He still wears 
a spare aspect and has recently fell pain in the left groin for which no ^hysic^al^ s^^s 

are forthcoming apart from a few tender shotty glands. His frequency is ^ 

and pyelography shows the left kidney twice its normal size and the right one and a 
half times. 

E. W„ aged G9, came in January 1943 the victim of advanced vesical cancer and super- 
added cystitis. She was the victim, too, of Mars for, having resorted to her doctor hvo 
years previously and been labelled cystitis, she was blitzed to a hospital in another 
town and, when she returned, found her doctor gone to the war! Her incessant vesical 
spasms were ghastly to behold and I performed ureteric transplantation. She succumbed 
three days later and autopsy showed a clean peritoneum and clean right ureter but the 
left was clogged with blood down to a short indwelling tiny rubber tube, the only one 
used in this series. Kidneys and bladder were grossly septic. Four cancerous foci were 
seen on base, back and dome of bladder but no e.xtra-vesical deposit. 

My last case, Q. P., aged 35 — almost equally harrowing a sight and destitute of hope 
— started her illness in May 1944 with soreness just within the vagina which became 
severe by September. By January 1945- suprapubic cystostomy was done owing to 
super-added dysuria and radium used shortly after for urethral cancer. The urogram, 
when she came to me in August, was informative, revealing good renal e.xcretion, A 
large hard mass of growth behind the cubes was felt ineradicable, but diversion 
of urine to the colon offered a faint hope of alleviating her ghastly lot. She 
died twelve days after the operation and, probably, of terminal collapse of lower lobes 
of her lungs. The transplants had taken satisfactorily but pyonephrosis and several 
tiny abscesses had affected the right kidney and in the left was recent mild pyelonephritis. 
The primary involved the urethra and bladder base and was fused to the symphysis 
pubis and associated with a few hepatic nodules suggestive of secondary spread. Pre- 
sumably it started in the urethra. 

While the operation earlier might have paved the way to surgical cure of tlie cancers 
it was only used as a desperate last resort in these two women. It failed, hut nevertheless 
I believe it worthy of trial as a palliative in some cases of this mo.st distrc.ssing form of 
cancer. 


Disease 


Total 

Op. moiu 

Obstetric fistula 


1 

■ 

Refract, ulc. cystitis : 

M.S*, F.4 


1 

Tuberculous cystitis : 

M.It, F.l 

o 


Carcinoma vesica: ; 

M.4, F.2 

0 

o 


to 3 

. , , (11 bilateral) (2 bUateral) 

•Precise pathology uncertain. 
fBoy of 10 years — all others odults. 

The three fatal cases were so ill prior to operation as to need no further comment. 
Apart from the obstetric category, the material handled obviously involves a high opera- 
tive risk so that the results are far from discouraging. 

Tivo cases have died subsequently. One (F. W.), with pyelonepliritis, had been a very 
sickly female for years and the operation played but a small part in her ending. The 
other (G. P.), with acute obstruction, ranks as a serious surgical disaster pointing to the 
dangerous complication of adhesive peritonitis. 

The Latent Morbidity 

What moves me more than the mortality is the insidious morbidity, masked clinically 
bv the patients dominating sense of well-being, that often follows this operation. Alost 
c.ases show dilated urograms and one patient a stone in the kidney. Their weight is 
apt to be stationary and the blood urea raised. In fact, these features point to early renal 
impairment; and it is this, rather than infection, that seems to me still to leave the future 
of these patients somewhat clouded. Is not inflammatory reaction in the colonic bed of 
the ureter, resulting in fibroses, the pathological crux of the undertaking? To minimize 
this peri-ureteritis and urinary stasis, the procedure demands most meticulous surgical 
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hi' hiehlv specialized technique. ■ 

° Conclusion' 

Frnm the forc-'nine it is clear that the operation has established a iierinancnt and 
itnpomnt nicrin the surgery of many serious vesical disorders. In a minority, it is 
ueil that a few weeks should elapse between the transfer of right and left meters In a 
still smaller group, the diversion of one ureter alone may be curatne— the patient ma> 
have but one. But, whether in certain cases the rciro-peritoncal junction represent. .i 

real advance, time must decide. 1 1- i . r ,i,„:.. 

I herewith acknowledge mv great colkclive debt to authors and publishers for then 
permission to borrow bbth text and illustrations, and to workers whose names do not 
appear in the bibliography. 
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True Aneurysm of Left Renal Artery. — A. J. Heriot, F.U.C S. 

Mrs. S., aged 49. First seen on- 4.12.44. Her complaints were of a .swelling in the left 
side of the abdomen, first noticed five months prcviotislv and which had increased in 
size and, further, there was now a throbbing sensation. She was known to liavc suffered 
from high blood-pressure for the previous three years. 

Past history. — Nothing significant. Has two children, aged 21 and 22. No history of 
injury, 

Clitiical exaininatioit revealed that there were two parts to the swelling in the left 

abdemen — one in the loin, which was definitely renal, without pulsation or bruit whilst 

internal to that there was a pulsating tumour, almost certainly anciirvsmal. The appear- 
ance of the pyelography and retrograde films suggested that this tumour arose from the 
renal artery rather than from the aorta or iplcnic vessel. 

The following tests were carried out; 

Urea concentration test : Time Volume Vrea% 

1st hour 40 c.c. 2-3 

2nd hour 62 c.c. 2-65 

3rd hour 37 c.c. 2-4 

olood urea 37 mg.% 
iVassermann reaction negative, 

corpuEclc and granular cast seen— othenvhe normal 

the !ow^rfig^rTimrnS/9s!""^ 

It was felt justifiable to explore, thus tumour and this was carried out on H 17 44 i,v 
dle?en^T' a T incision. Operation confirm d a large ane’i mi of 

EgSgSSSSiSkS 
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of the gloineriihis. No nornitil glomeruli uerc seen. Similnr severe liy.ilinc diniigcs 
were seen in the tnterioles, whicli in many cases were completely ohstnicted. Collections 
of lymphocytes tint! a collection of acute inflammatorv cells, polymorphs r.nd eosinophils, 
were pre.scnt in the kidney and perirenal li.'sue, and there was also a difTnsc scanty infil- 
tration of polynior[)h.s. 'J’here was evidence of recent hremorrh.age, probably operative 
in origin. The general hi.stological picture suggests that an e.vtrcine degree of rcml 
i.schtemia was present. 'I'he wall of the aneurysm con.sists of rather a'denintou.s fihroii.s 
(issue, some of which shows hyaline change.s. Nh) endothelial lining was seen. Collections 
of lyniphocytes were present in the wall, many of them containing reticiihim cells and 
having the appearance of true germinal follicles. In .some ca.scs these lymphocytic 
collections were situated in the neighhoiirhood of the vessels. There was also a little 
patchv plastna cell infiltration. 

Following operation her hlood-pressure fell to IdO/SO but on final di.«charge on 27.2.45 
it had reached 165/105, whilst examination on 2-1. 1 1.45 .showed a reading of 205/120. 

Coiiiincntfiry . — The interesting features of this ca.se arc the extreme rarity of renal 
aneurysms, especially of such a large size, and in this case there is no npp.irent attiologic.i! 
factor, although in most previous case.s, trauma would appear to he the cause, fhis 
kidney, too, exhihits the phenomenon of .i Goldhlatt kidney, but, daspite nephrectomy, 
after a year the hlood-pressure has ri.sen to almost its previous height although the initial 
fall had been encouraging. 

I am verv grateful to Mr. J. 15. Hunter for permission to treat this rase and to Mr. 
Yates Bell for his help and advice. 

Double Urethra in a Male. — J. D, Ftaicir.s.so.v, F.R.C.S. 

True duplication of the male urethra, whether iit conjunction with a tingle or doiibk 
penis, is a rare anomaly. Slightly le.ss uncommon are those accessory channels whiclt, 
Ijy rca.son of their length, are clearly distingui.shahic from the small blind pits encountered 
on the glans pcni.s, and around which controversy has raged as to whether they should 
be regarded as urethral Itomologucs. The ease here described belongs to the latter type 
and exhihits features of interest with regard to its morphology. 



FIG. 2. fig. :i. 
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L B a male patient as;ed 32, was admitted to the Central Middlesex County Hospital 
on iiccount of a right-sided epididy mo-orchitis of a non-specific nature. On routine 
examination he was found to possess, in addition to a normally placed iU'ethral orifice, 
a second smaller aperture opening on the dorsum of the glans ffig. 1). Although no 
discharge was evident from the nonnal urethra, the abnormal dorsal orihce emitted a 
thin white stickv Huid. No specific organisms were detected in this discharge, Much had 
been present for a few davs, and there was no history of venereal infection. He stated 
that he micturated solelv through the normallv placed aperture, but, that when ejaculation 
of semen occurred (also from this opening) there was a thin watery discharge from the 


abnormal channel. 

Following the subsidence of the epididvmo-orchitis and diminution .if the discharge, 
it was found possible to pass a probe through the small dorsal opening into a sub- 
cutaneous channel running for a distance of 14 cm. in the dorsal mid-line of the penis. 
This channel passed beneath the . svmphysis pubis and seemed to terminate in the 
prostatic region. Injection of radio-opaque" fluid through a ureteric catheter pas.sed into 
the channel, showed a serpentine continuation at this point, suggestive of a connexion with 
the right seminal vesicle. Simultaneous urethroct’stography was performed through the 
normally placed urethra, and the combined appearance is shown in the accompanying 
photograph and diagram (figs. 2 and 3). 

From these it will be seen that the normal urethra communicates with the bladder in 
the usual manner, while the abnormal channel is apparently quite distinct and ends as 


described above. 


The main points of interest in this case appear to be: 

(1) The co-existence of right epididy mo-orchitis and a discharge only from the dorsally 
placed aperture, examined in the light of the urethrographic findings. 

(2) The anatomical relationship between such dorsally placed channels and the position 
cf the urethra in cases of penile epispadias with sphincteric control. 

Owing to the possibility of predisposing the left side of the genital tract to infection, 
posterior urethroscopy, with a view to establishing the position of the ejaculatory ducts 
by catheterization, has not been proceeded with. 

A somewhat similar case, in which an abnormal dorsal channel communicated, bv 
divarication around the prostate, with both seminal vesicles is recorded by Cruveilhier 
(1852). A detailed account of further accessory channels is given by Lebrun (1912), and 
-Mackenzie (1916). It is of interest to note that such duplicated “urethras” frequentlv 
emit a discharge, the persistence of which may, in some cases, call for extirpation of the 
track. 
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Spinal Anesthesia and its Effect on a Case of Hydronephrosis and Hydro-ureter. — 
Squadron Leader Hugo Grant, R.A.F. 

The treatrnent of achalasia of the intestine by spinal anaesthesia was first shown to 
be a possibility by Stabins, IMorton and Scott w'hen they found that certain cases of 
nicgacolon, in which spinal anaesthesia had been used to gauge the effect of a proposed 
.subsequent sympathectomy, were so much improved following the spinal anesthesia that 
the sympathectomy was net required. Telford and Simmons reported 7 cases treated 
and also 1 case of achalasia of the cesophagus also treated with excellent results. A 
further case of achalasia of the colon was also reported by Court and Hasler. 

Ogicr Ward treated a case of bilateral hydro-ureter by pre-sacral neurectomy with 
excellent results — the contraction persisted eleven months inter. 

The autonomic nerve supply to the urinary tract is as follows: — 

The sympathetic innervation is from the renal, testicular and hypogastric plexuses and 
supplies the whole of the urinary tract from kidney to the bladder. 

The para-sympathetic through the vagus supplies the kidney parenchyma, and through 
the sacral para-sympathetic supplies the bladder. ' ^ 

As far as is known there is no para-sympathetic supply to the pelvis or ureter. 

An analogy between achalasia of the urinary tract and achalasia of the intestine mav 
be obsened in that the obstruction of megacolon is said to be related to the fact that 
this disorder occurs where the sacral para-sympathetic takes over from the vagus 
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L B a male patient aged 32, tvas admitted to the Central Middlesex County Hospital 
on account of a right-sided cpididvmo-orchitis of a non-specific nature. On routine 
examination he was found to possess, in addition to a normally placed urethral onfice, 
a second smaller aperture opening on the dorsum of the glans. ^fig. 1). Although no 
discharge was evident from the nonnal urethra, the abnormal dorsal orifice emitted a 
thin white stickv fluid. No specific organisms were detected in this discharge, which had 
been present for a few davs, and there was no histort- of venereal infection. He stated 
that he micturated solely through the normally placed aperture, but, that when ejaculation 
of semen occurred (also from this opening) there was a thin watery discharge from the 
abnormal channel. 

Following the subsidence of the epididymo-orchitis and diminution of the discharge, 
it was found possible to pass a probe through the small dorsal opening into a sub- 
cutaneous channel running for a distance of 14 cm. in the dorsal mid-line of the penis. 
This channel passed beneath the • symphysis pubis and seemed to terminate in thc 
prostatic region. Injection of radio-opaque fluid through a ureteric catheter passed into 
the channel, showed a serpentine continuation at this point, suggestit e of a connexion with 
the right seminal yesicle. Simultaneous urethrocystography was performed through the 
normally placed uretlrra, and the combined appearance is shown in the accompanying 
photograph and diagram (figs. 2 and 3). 

From these it will be seen that the normal urethra communicates with the bladder in 
the usual manner, while the abnormal channel is apparently quite distinct and ends as 
described above. 

The main points of interest in this case appear to be: 

(1) The co-existence of right epididymo-orchitis and a discharge only from the dorsally 
placed aperture, examined in the light of the urethrographic findings. 

(2) The anatomical relationship between such dorsally placed channels and the position 
of the urethra in cases of penile epispadias with sphincteric control. 

Owing to the possibility of predisposing the left side of the genital tract to infection, 
posterior urethroscopy, with a view to establishing the position of the ejaculatory ducts 
by catheterization, has not been proceeded with. 

A somewhat similar case, in which an abnormal dorsal channel communicated, by 
divarication around the prostate, with both seminal vesicle.s is recorded by Criiveilhier 
(1852). A detailed account of further accessory channels is given by Lebrun (1912), and 
-Mackenzie (1916). It is of interest to note that such duplicated “urethras” frequently 
emit a discharge, the persistence of which may, in some cases, call for extirpation of the 
track. 
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Spinal Anaesthesia and its Effect on a Case of Hydronephrosis and Hydro-ureter. — 
Squadron Leader Hugo Gilint, R.A.F. 

The treatment of achalasia of the intestine by spinal anaesthesia was first shown to 
be a possibility by Stabins, Morton and Scott when they found that certain cases of 
megacolon, in which spinal aruesthesia had been used to gauge the effect of a proposed 
.subsequent sympathectomy, were so much improved following the spinal anesthesia diat 
the sympathectomv was not required. Telford and Simmons reported 7 cases treated 
and also 1 case of achalasia of the oesophagus also treated with excellent results. A 
further case of achalasia of the colon was also reported by Court and Hasler. 

Ogier Ward treated a case of bilateral hydro-ureter by pre-sacral neurectomy with 
excellent results — the contraction persisted eleven months later. 

The autonomic nerve supply to the urinary tract is as follows: — 

The sympathetic innervation is from the renal, testicular and hvpogastric plexuses, and 
supplies the whole of the urinary tract from kidney to the bladder. 

The para-sympathetic through the vagus supplies the kidney parenchyma, and throu-^h 
the sacral para-sympathetic supplies the bladder. ^ 

As far as is known there is no para-sympathetic supply to the pelvis or ureter. 

An analogy between achalasia of the urinary tract and achalasia of the intestine mav 
be observed in that the obstruction of megacolon is said to be related to the fact that 
this disorder occurs where the sacral para-sympathetic takes over from the vagus 
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When I came across a case of what was considered at first to he achalasia of 
the renal tract ] determined to try the effect of spinal ana'sthesia. As will he seen, 
however, this was almost certainly not a true case of achalasia but the effects were to 
striking that 1 feel that it is worthy of rcconl. In this case the spinal anaesthesia was 
brought up to the level of at least the seventh thoracic nerve and perhaps a little higher, 
and it was considered likely that most of the sympathetic innervation had been blocked. 

1’. H.. male, aged 33. This man was admittetl with a history of three years’ painlctis 
hixmatiiria. The only relevant thing to note in his past history was gonorrha'a in 192-1 
from which he had no trouble suhseipicntly. His hlood-prc.'-surc was 130/80, his blood 
W.R. was negative and otherwi.se general c.xamination revealed no abnormality. 

An excretory urogram was taken and this showed on the right side a large hydrone- 
phrosis with gro.ss dilatation of the calices and pelvis and gross dilatation also of the 
whole length of the ureter, with a fair-sized oval calculus at the lower end. Tlicrc 
was early excretion of the opatpic media. On the left side there was .nl.so a .slight 
dilatation of the neck of the lowest cali.x. The appearance suggested ach.alasia 
with .secondary ctilcuhis formation on the right side. On I,2.-13 a spinal anatsthetic w.as 
giveti, ISO mg. of planocaine was used and after twenty minutes there was complete 
ana-’sthesia to almost I in. below xiphoid and about 4 in. above umbilicus and above that 
.sensation was mrKlificd for a further inch. Another excretory urogram was then taken 
and on the right side the dilatation had di.sappeared and the kidney and ureter appeared 
normal except for the calculus. Tlic left ureter was also diminished in size. This 
c.wretory urogram tvas repeated five weeks fater and the dilatation iva.s still largely ab.'ent. 
Unfortunately in the interim a cysto.scopy had shown the presence of a diffuse p.apillonia 
of a malignant tvpc which involved the trigone of the bladder and ob.scured both urctenc 
orificcx. A cystotomy ivas later performed and papillomatou.s formation -.vas found round 
both ureteric orifices and involving the trigone of the bladder. The right ureteric 
orifice was partly clo.sed by adhesions. Section of the papilloma .showed a malignant 
change. 

.Several ca,scs of idiopathic hydronephrosis where the apparent obstruction was at the 
[iclvi-iireteric junction did not re.spond to .spinal an.xsthetic. 

Coiuiiieiit . — While this is in .some respects a record of mis-diagnosis, it has, 1 think, 
shown one important thing, and that is tliat persistent changes may he produced in cases 
of disordered anatomy of the urinary tract bv temporarily interrupting the sympathetic 
sui’ply, similar to the changes |noduced by .sjruial aniesthe.sia in megacolon. 
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The following cases and specimens were al.so siiown; 

Gumma of Testis; Horseshoe Kidney. — Mr. E. W. Riches. 

Papillary Adeno-carcinoma of the Kidney Causing Duodenal Obstruction with 
Secondary Deposits in the Uterine Cervix. — Mr. EDc,\a Fuesiiman’. 

(1) Hydronephrosis; (2) Ectopic Kidney; (3) Adeno-carcinoma of Kidney in Boy of 10 
Years. — Mr. R. H. O. B. Rodinson. 

(1) Marked Hydro-ureter without Obstruction Presumably Due to Achalasia; (2) Hydro- 
ureter without Obstruction Presumably Due to Achalasia, with Secondary Stone Forma- 
tion; (3) Hydro-ureter and Hydronephrosis Due to Longstanding Obstruction by a Stone in 
the Ureter. — Mr. A. W. Badenocii. 

X-rays of Horseshoe Kidney with Superior Isthmus. — Mr. Howakh Hanley. 

Squamous-celled Carcinoma in Case of Bilateral Hydronephrosis without Stones. — 
Mr. Henry K. Vernon. 

X-rays of Vesical Diverticulum. Diaphragmatic Hernia. — Mr. R. Ogier Ward. 

Rhabdosarcoma of Bladder in a Child.— Mr. Faiset Weesii (introduced by Mr. 
Donovan). 

fjyperplasfH or Glandular Enlargement of the Posterior Eobe of the Prostate . — 

Mr. H. Donovan for Mr. Donald IMacLeod. 

Retropubic Prostatectomy: A Patient Shown on the 8th Post-operative Day. — 
Mr T. 1. Millin. 

Sarcoma of Prostate in Children.— Mr. L. W. Price. 

Stones from Concealed Diverticula of Bladder.— Mr. H P. WlNStiURY-AVlIITE, 

Ureterocele Containing Large Speculated Calculus.— Mr. H. K. Vernon. 
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. President — -VT. B. FontiY, F.R-C-.S. 

[November 6, 1945] 

Treatment of Slipped Upper Femoral Epiphysis 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By W. B. Foley. F.R.C.S- 

This is a subject upon which, with one exception, I have nothing new to say on the 
question of tetiology. It is quite certain, I think, that soine factor causes weakening of 
the epiphysial junction. The slip may then be initiated by slight trauma or even by 
muscle action onlv and, once begun, is increased by weight-bearing and the fact that 
many of these patients are overweight. Trauma can never displace the normal upper 
femoral epiphysis. If it is severe enough it will fracture the neck of the femur leaving 
the epiphysis undisturbed, and this was demonstrated experimentally by Ollerenshaiv and 
Wood-jones (1938). The weakening factor is probably a metabolic one since about 
70% of these children are either exceptionally tall or overweight and at least 50% 
show definite evidence of endocrine (probably pituitary) deficiency. The fact that the 
condition is ' frequently bilateral and that other epiphyses are occasionally affected, 
favours an endocrine cause, but there are still the 30% of apparently normal patients 
with slipped epiphyses to be accounted for. 

The exception I mention is a suggestion which comes from Dr. M. Beckett Howorth 
of New York (1941) in an article reviewing the results of treatment of 62 cases of 
slipped epiphysis, adding these to a previous review of 70 cases published in 
collaboration witli Dr. A. B. Ferguson (1931). Dr. Howorth has made a detailed 
analysis of this large number of cases and I shall have occasion to refer to some of 
his results later. He thinks that the primary condition is a synovitis of the hip occurr- 
ing during the period of rapid growth, that is between the ages of 9 and 18, and that 
this lesion causes circulatory changes in and near the epiphysial disc resulting in 
decalcification and softening. The actual slipping is merely the natural result of weight- 
bearing or of slight injurs' to the softened epiphysial junction. He bases this theorv 
on the observations that the early symptoms and signs are those of synovitis and that 
the capsule can be seen to be swollen in radiographs and in cases where it is opened at 
operation. The blood sedimentation rate is usually elevated and early radiographs show 
very constantly juxta-epiphysial decalcification. Gross and microscopic examination of 
the synovial membrane shows a simple synovitis and cultures have been consistently 
negative. Howorth thinks the whole picture suggests infection, and explains the nega- 
tive cultures by technical inability to isolate the organism or virus concerned or to 
failure to take the culture early enough. 

Feb. — Orth. I 
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When I came across a case of wJiat was considered at first to ))c aclialasia of 
tlic renal tract I determined to try tlic elTtci of spinal amesthesia. As will he seen, 
however, this was almost certainly not a true case of achalasia hut the cITccts were so 
striking titat I feel that it is ivorihy of record. In this case tlie .spinal anxsihc.sia was 
hroiij^lit up to the level of at least the seventh thoracic nerve ami jicrhaps a little higher, 
and it was considered likely that most of the sympathetic innervatiem had hecn blocked, 

T. H., male, aged ,13. This man was admitted with a history of three years’ painless 
htematuria. The only relevant thing to note in his past history was gonorrhrea in 1924 
from which he had no trouble sidrseqnently. Mis blood -pressure was 130/80, his blood 
W.R, was negative and tithcrwise general c.vamination revealed no abnormality. 

An excretory urogram was taken and this .showed on the right side a large hydroac- 
phrosis with gross dilatation of the calices and pelvis and gross dilatation also of the 
whole length of the ureter, with a fair-sized oval calculus at the lower end. There 
rvas early e.vcretion of the opatpie media. On the left side there was also a slight 
dilatation of the neck of the lowest c.ali.v. The appearance suggested achalasia 
with secondary calculus formation on the right side. On 1.2.43 a spinal an.xstbetic was 
given, I8fi mg. of planocainc was used and after twenty minutes there was complete 
amesthesia to almost I in. below xiphoid and about 4 in. above umbilicus and above that 
sensation was modified for a further inch. Anoilicr excretory urogram was then taken 
and on the right side the dilatation liad di.sappearctl and the kidney and ureter appeared 
normal except for tlic calculus. Tlic left ureter was also dimini.shcd in size, tnu 
excretory urogram was repented fire weeks later and the dilatation was still largely absent. 
Unfortunately in the interim a cystoscopy bad .shown the presence of a diffuse papilloma 
<:[ a malignant type which involved the trigone of the bladder and ob.sciired both iirctenc 
orifices. A cystotomv was later performed and papilloniatoiis foriiiation was found rouw 
both ureteric orifices and involving the trigone of the bladder. The right ureteric 
orifice was partly closed by adhesions. Section of the papilloma showed a mahgn.int 
change. 

Several cases of idiopathic hydronephrosis where the apparent ohsiniction was at the 
pclvi-uretcric junction did not respond to spinal anmsthctic. 

Coiitiiieiil . — While this is in some respects a record of mis-clingnosis, it has, I think, 
shown one important tiling, and that is that persistent changes may be produced in cases 
of disordered anatomy of the urinary tract bv temporarily interrupting the sympathetic 
suj.ijily, similar to the changes produced by sjilnal an!e.«tbesin in megacolon. 
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The following casc.s and specimens were also shown: 

Gumma of Testis; Horseshoe Kidney. — Mr, E. W, Riches. 

Papillary Adeno-carcinoma of the Kidney Causing Duodenal Obstruction with 
Secondary Deposits in the Uterine Cervix. — Mr. Eocan Freshman. 

(1) Hydroneplirosis; (2) Ectopic Kidney; (3) Adeno-carcinoma of Kidney in Boy of 10 
Years. — Mr. R. H. O. B. Robinson. 

(I) Marked Hydro-ureter without Obstruction Prestimably Due to Achalasia; (2) Hydro- 
ureter without Obstruction Presumably Due to Achalasia, with Secondary Stone Forma- 
tion; (3) Hydro-ureter and Hydronephrosis Due to Longstanding Obstruction by a Stone in 
the Ureter. — Mr. A. W. Badenocii. 

X-rays of Horseshoe Kidney with Superior Isthmus.— Mr. Howaud Hanley, 

Squamous-celled Carcinoma in Case of Bilateral Hydronephrosis without Stones.— 
Mr. Henby K. Vernon. 

X-rays of Vesical Diverticulum. Diaphragmatic Hernia. — Mr. R. Ocier Ward. 

Rhabdosarcoma of Bladder in a Child. — Mr. Fai set Wiilsii (introduced by Mr. 
Donovan). 

Hyperplasia or Benign Glandular Enlargement of the Posterior Lobe of the Prostate. — 
Mr, H. Doxoa'AN for Mr. Donald MacLeod. 

Retropubic Prostatectomy. A Patient Shown on the 8th Post-operative Day. — 
1\Tr T 1 Mjllin. 

Sarcoma of Prostate in Children.-Mr. L. W. Price. 

Stones from Concealed Diverticula of Bladder.— Mr. H. P. WiNsncnY-WmrE. 

Ureterocele Containing Large Spiculated Calculus.— iMr. H. K. Vernon. 
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rotation. The tube is placed centrally above the pelvis. This results in an excellent 
and strictly ccmparablc lateral view o£ each hip-joint. 

The importance of always having radiographs taken cf both hips, even though the 
symptoms are unilateral, lies not only in getting a normal hip for comparison but in 
the chance of detecting the presence of an unsuspected early slip on the other side, 
since the condition is often bilateral. The early slight displacement is nearly always 
backwards rather than downwards, and so may be undetectable in the A.P. view but 
quite obvious in the lateral. In the A.P. view, however, there is very constantly seen 
a well-marked zone of decalcification in the juxta-epiphysial portion of the mctaphysis. 

Trealmenl . — ^In 1938 Dr. Philip Wilson of New York published a report of 9 cases 
of earlv slipping of the upper femoral epiphysis treated by the insertion of a Smith- 
Peter-stn tri-tlanged pin across the epiphysial line into the epiphysis, without any 
preliminary manipulation or attempt at correction of deformity. His criterion of the 
degree of displacement which could be "safely accepted as compatible with normal 
subsequent function, except for a possible slight limitation of internal rotation, was 
that clinically there should be free abduction and not more than 10 degrees of fixed 
external rotation, that the A.P. radiograph should show the upper border of the 
epiphysis well above the surface of the neck, and that, in the lateral view, the epiphysis 
should not be displaced posteriorly more than one-third of the diameter of the neck. 

After pinning, these patients were kept in bed without splintage or restraint for an 
average of two weeks and then allowed up cn crutches with some raising of the shoe 
on the sound side. Weight-bearing was allowed in about two months’ time. The 
Smith-Petersen pin was removed at the end of nine to twelve months after insertion, 
at which time there was radiographic evidence of fusion of the epiphysis in all cases. 

The functional results were excellent in every case, the only abnormality being a 
varying degree of restriction of internal rotation of the affected hip. The maximum 
shortening was I in. in one case in which there was no shortening before operation. 
There was '/i in. shortening in one other case which had no pre-operative shortening. 
This absence of material shortening in spite of the early fusion of the epiphysis requires 
some explanation. The age of closure of this epiphysis has usually been given in the 
standard textbooks of anatomy as 18 years but Wilson quotes the' researches of Cohn 
11924), based on radiographic studies, in fixing it at 15 years. Only 17% of the total 
growth in length of the lower limbs normally takes place at the upper femoral epiphysis, 
and Wilson suggests that most of this t.ikes place early, and that there is probably 
very little growth after the age of 12 years till final closure at 15 years. He has also 
observed that there is usually premature closing of the epiphysis on the opposite side , 
even if there has been no evidence of slipping. These two reasons would account for 
the absence of any marked inequality in growth in the children aged 12 and over who 
form the majority of the cases. One might anticipate rather more shortening in the 
relatively small age-group under 12. 

Wilson states that he has made a thorough trial of weight-bearing calipers and 
ambulatory plasters and rejected them as inefficient and dangerous, since he has seen 
complete displacement of the epiphysis occur in patients who were being treated by 
these methods. There are obvious objections to long-continued traction or plaster 
immobilization in recumbency, if they can be avoided. At the same time it should be 
understood that these older methods can produce a perfettly good functional result, 
only they will have to be continued till there is radiographic evidence cf fusion of the 
epiphysis, which may take as long as twelve months. During this period the patient 
is subjected to more discomfort and interference with normal activity, and is less 
efficiently proteaed against further slipping, than when pin fixation is used. 

Haworth reports results classified as excellent cr good in 39 out of 40 early cases, but 
used bone slivers passed through drill holes from the neck across the epiphysial line. 
He did not use the Smith-Petersen pin because he did not think it hastened fusion of the 
epiphysis, but that this is not correct is shown by Wilson’s cases and my own in all 
of which there was radiographic evidence of fusion in six months or less. The pin is 
simpler to use than bone grafts, gives greater securitv of fixation, and does not require 
anhrotomy cf the hip. ' ‘ 

I have only been fortunate enough to get five cases in which the diagnosis was made 
early enough to cqnfomr to Wilson’s stan-Jard. All these cases were pinned without 
previous manipulation or traction. The technique is exactly the rame as for pinning 
the fractured femoral neck and presents no special difficulty' to anyone with experience 
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1 c;iii aiiifinn these observations from my own rases, i.e. tlie swelling of the synovial 
membrane seen at operation, the bisioloijical fintlinj' of a simple synovitis, the elevation 
of tite ItloocI sedimentation rate in early cases and tite constant appearance of jtixia- 
epiphysial decalcification in radiograplis! We arc all familiar with cases of transient 
synovitis of the Itip in nincli vonngcr children and Hownrih’s suggestion is an itttetesting 
one anti woidd accotmt for the cases with no sign of endocrine disturbance. 1 sltould, 
however, expect an infective svnoviti.s of the hip tt) produce more muscle .spasm than 
is tisiially present in early eases of .slipped epiphysis, and the decalcification to be molt 
general. Also if an inflammatory .'etiology is to he accejtted to the c.vclu.sion of an 
endocrine one it is jterhaps a less Jikely though not impossible explanation^ of tht 
bilateral cases. Except perhaps for the raised sedimentation rate and Howorth s state- 
ment that he has observed the.se changes in hips operated on before there was any 
demonstrable epiphysial slipping, tbe.se findings might he due to traumatic synovitis 
and secondary to the e])i])hysinl .slipjving rather than the primary cause of it. 

Oslco-arthritis hi later life . — It is a matter of common knowledge that osteo-arthrius 
of the affected hip-joint is an all too frctiucnt .sequel of uncorrccted or partially 
corrected epiphysial displacement though it may not manifest, itself for several decades. 
It it he conceded that this type of arthritis is due cliicfly, if not entirely, to mechanical 
irritation caused by tlic mi.slit of the deformed femoral head and neck it is obvious 
that prevention or correction of such deformity as completely as posslVile should be 
regarded a.s a primary object of treatment in the early stage.s. 

The cases can he .sharply divided into two main groups, between which is a great 
gulf fixed, since treatment jn the one is so much more satisfactory than in the oibct. 
1. Early ca.scs ivith minimal cpiphy.sial di.splaccmcni. 11. Ca.scs with .severe or complete 
displacement of the epiphysis. 

The latter may he further subdivided into (a) acute cases with a short history usually 
including .slight injury and .symptom.s and .signs severe enough to suggest a fracture 
of the neck of the femur, and \h) tho.se with a long quiet history of gradually increasing 
pain and deformity. 

Groui* I. Early ca.Kc.'; leiih niiiihiial epifihysial ili.splnccmc:il . — This is the most 
important group because it is the only one in which trcninient can be said to he 
completely satislactory. Since inclusion in it depends on one thing only — early diagnosis 
— I should like at this point to stress the paramount importance of diagnosing cases of 
slipped femoral epiphy.si.s at tlic earliest possible moment. Those of ns who are con- 
cerned with tJic teaching of students or with the post-graduate instruction of gcnttal 
practitioners should take every opportunity of impre.sshig upon them the estiemo 
importance of suspecting this condition in "any adolescent of either sex, between the 
ages of 9 and 18, who is complaining of limping or of pain in rite hip or knee. Mucli 
emphasis should .also be laid on the urgency of admitting these eases to hospital 
forthwith, or, if this is impossible, of confining them strictly to bed at home pending 
admission. Once the diagnosis is made, or even suspected but not confirmed by 
radiograph, all weight-bearing .should be forbidden absolutely, since, if continued, there 
is a grave risk that at any moment the c.asc may pass from the fai’ourable first group 
to the less favourable second group. 


Diagnosis. — Di.agnosis in the really early case which is so favourable for treatment 
may not be at all obvious clinically. Suspicion should he aroused by a history of 
intermittent limp in an adolescent especially if accompanied by transient pain in hip 
or knee. Not infrequently pain in the knee is the only complaint but, if unaccompanied 
by physical signs in that joint, it .should be realized tliat this i.s ’referred pain and 
attention concentrated upon the hip. Muscle spasm may be absent, but there is usually 
some limitation of internal rotation of the hip and occas'ionally of abduction and fle-xion 
with pain and spasm at the limits of these movements. There wall be no pvrexia but 
the blood sedimentation rate, if estimated, will usually be moderately raised. ' Diagnosis 
rests finally on the radiographs and the technique of taking these' is most important. 
Both hips should always be radiographed in such a way that they are shown in c.vactly 
comparable positions in both A.P. and lateral vietys on the same film. This is straight- 
forward as regards the A.P. view, the patient lying with the lower limbs e.xtcndeci at 
bin and knee, parallel to each other and wiA the patella; pointing straight upward 
unless there is fixed external rotation of the affected hip. Tlie lateral view is obtained 
bv flexing both hips and knees to exactly the same angle and aJloiving the hips to fall 
outwards into as much abduction as they will comfortably take and .some e.xternal 
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a diagnosis. Subsequently one of two things may happen. Either pain and/or deformity 
craduallv increase until the patient is forced to seek advice and the diagnosis is obvious, 
or, usuallv as the result of trauma, pain becomes suddenly very' severe, deformity, 
especially external rotation, marked and the patient is completely disabled and presents 
the clinieal picture of a fracture of the neck of the femur. Radiographs in either group 
confirm the diagnosis of severe downward and backward ‘ displacement of the upper 
femoral epiphysis. I should like lo discuss the treatment of what may be termed the 
acute case first. 

Such cases should be regarded as urgent emergencies and admitted to hospital forth- 
with, since every hour of delav makes a successful result less probable. The object of 
treatment is to replace the slipped epiphysis as completely as possible, and if this is 
successful to fix it with a Smith-Petersen pin. Two closed methods are available for 
the reduction of the deformity: (1) gentle manipulation; f2) strong continued traction 
on the limb. Neither of these methods, especially traction, is likely to succeed unless 
applied within a week, though there are frequent exceptions to this. 

Manipulative reduction . — If manipulation is to he followed by immediate pinning, as 
it should be if successful, the patient is prepared for operation and placed on an ortho- 
pxdic table with the usual radiographic set-up of 2 portable tubes in position for taking 
A.P. and lateral radiographs. I usually adopt the Leadbetter (1933) type of manipula- 
tion, which gives good results in reducing fractures of the neck of the femur, and, if 
the slip has been a recent one, reduction often takes place surprisingly easilv and 
completely with slight crepitus. The reduction is checked radiographically and, if suffi- 
ciently good, the limb is fixed in abduction and internal rotation and’ pinning carried out. 

If manipulation fails it is useless and harmful to make repeated attempts and no 
force must be used. Advantage may be taken of the anaisthetic and the prepared state 
of the patient to insert a Steinmann pin through the lower third of the femur in 
preparation for the alternative method of strong continued traction. 

■ In both these groups and in those next to be mentioned involving arthrotomy of the 
hip-joint the after-care is somewhat different to the routine already described for the 
early cases. The patients are kept longer in bed, usually at least a month, often with 
a light weight and pulley traction for the first two weeks or so. Walking on crutches 
without weight-bearing is continued for at least three months and sometimes for as 
long as six months, depending on the radiographic appearances. 

How'orth reported only' three partial successes out of 21 cases of manipulative reduc- 
tion. These cases, however, were not pinned but immobilized in plaster following 
reduction, and most of them had some permanent limitation of movement. He felt 
that better results w'ould have been obtained by resting these patients in bed till the 
condition tvas quiescent, and then doing sub-trochanteric osteotomy. He advised 
manipulation in very recent cases only and thought immediate pinning would be 
preferable to plaster fixation. 

In classifying my own cases throughout I use the term “excellent" for patients who 
are quite symptom free and have either no limitation of hip movement or a few' degrees 
of limitation of internal rotation only. Radiography shows no deformity’ or evidence 
of arthritis. Cases marked “good” are leading lives of normal activity w’ith no pain, or 
only an occasional ache with weather changes, but have definite limitation of internal 
rotation and possibly also of flexion and abduction. Radiography may show some 
deformity of head or neck, but no arthritic changes. Results classified as “bad” have 
pain and/or gross limitation cf all hip movement and possibly some fixed deformity. 
Radiography shows evidence of avascular necrosis or of arthritis. 

Eight cases have been treated by manipvilative reduction. Three of them were sub- 
sequently immobilized in plaster, and in the other five the reduced epiphysis was 
pinned. In the former group the follow-up period ranges from eight to fourteen years 
With an average of ten years. Results: Excellent 1; bad 2. One of these subsequently 
needed arthroplasty of the hip. ^ 

The follow-up period of the pinned cases extends from one to seven years averaein? 
tive years. Results: Excellent 2; good 2; bad 1. ' ' ® ^ 

Total cases 8. Excellent 3: good 2; bad 3 (37%). 

The one bad result out of the five pinned cases was the most recent. 
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of the latter am! working wiili proper facilities especially as regards the necessary 
ra(liogra|)hic checking during the operation. 'I'he after-care consisted of two weeks free 
in bed, followed by discharge from liosjntal and two months on crutches with an inch 
of raising of die shoe on the unalTccted side. After this fidl weight-bearing activity 
was allowed and the pins were rcnimed at the ctid of a year or so at which time the 
epiphysis was fused in every case. 

The follow-np period 'has ranged from one vear to seven years with an average of 
four years. Tlie I'esnlts have been e.xcellent in cverv case and cttnipatiltlc with full 
normal activity. There was *4 in. shortening in one case only and slight limitation of 
internal roration in 3 cases. 

I am definitely in agreement with Wilson that, given good facilities and a surgeon 
of some e.xpcrience in the tcchnirpic of jiinning, this is tlic metliod of clioicc in treat- 
ing the early case of slipped epiphysis. Under tiiose conditions it is safe, certain and 
associated with a mininuiin of hoVpitalizaticn, discomfort and inconvcnictice to the 
patient. The only theoretical ohjection. the desiraliility of a second operation to remove 
the pin, has not proved to lie one in practice. I'herc has been no diniciilty in getting 

consent and a fortnight in hospiud is iisnally all that is needed. 

CA.sr; I. — M. W. This patient, then aged H, was first seen in May 1938 and gave a 
definite history of pain in the left thigh and limp for seven weeks. An occasional 

transitory limp harl been noticed over a longer jicriod. On examination there was 





fig. 1. — Lateral view. Slip docs 
not exceed one-third diameter of 
neck. 


FIG. 2. — After pinning. 
CASE I. (M, W.) 


FIG. :J.— End-result. Note cpi- 
phj'sial fusion. 


slight limitation of abduction and definite limitation of internal rotation of the left hip- 
Radiographs showed little deformity in the A.P. view but a characterisric juxtn-cpi- 
physial decalcification, and the lateral view showed the epiphysis displaced posteriorly 
but not more than one-tliird the diameter of the neck. It was decided to accept this 
position and the epiphysis was {hnned without any attempt at correction. The patient 
was discharged from hospital on crutches on the .si.xtccnth post-openidve dav and the 
crutches were discarded and weight-bearing allowed tw>o months later. Slic now works 
at a job which involves standing all day and engages in every forni of athletic activity 
she wishes without any discomfort. She has a full range of movement of the affected 
iiip in every direction, and 'A in. shortening only. 


Cfises with sevcve ot coiuplete disphtceviejit of the epiphysis . — In these 
usually, on close questioning, a fairly long history of occasional limping 
^«a'”min in hip or knee sometimes not severe enough to make the patient consult a 
1 ‘ 11 /ii- if n doctor is SCf'n. there is instifficientlv thoroueh inve.stiirnt!,^,^ 

<ioctor at an or, xt 


^ o - -- a 

n, there is insulncicntly thorough inve.stigation to make 
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a diagnosis. Subscqucntlv one of two things may happen. Either pain and/or deformity 
graduallv increase until the patient is forced to seek advice and the diagnosis is obvious, 
or, usuallv as the result of trauma, pain becomes suddenly verv’ severe, deformity, 
especially external rotation, marked and the patient is completely disabled and presents 
the clinical picture of a fracture of the neck of the femur. Radiographs in either group 
confirm the diagnosis of severe downward and backward ' disjjlacement of the upper 
femoral epiphvsis. I shoidd like to discuss the treatment of what may be termed the 
acute case first. 


Such cases should be regarded ns urgent emergencies and admitted to ho.spital forth- 
with, since every hour of delay makes a successful result less probable. The object of 
treatment is to replace the slipped epiphvsis as comnletely as possible, and if this is 
successful to fix it with a Smith-Petersen pin. Two closed methods are available for 
the reduction of the deformity: (1) gentle manipulation: [2) strong continued traction 
on the limb. Neither of these methods, especially traction, is likely to succeed unless 
applied within a week, though there are frequent exceptions to this. 


Manipulative recluctinn. — If manipulation is to be followed by immediate pinning, as 
it should be if successful, the patient is prepared for operation and placed on an ortho- 
pa:dic table with the usual radiographic set-up of 2 portable tubes in position for taking 
A.P. and lateral radiographs. I usuallv adopt the Leadbetter (1933) type of manipula- 
tion, which gives good results in reducing fractures of the neck of the femur, and, if 
the slip has been a recent one, reduction often takes place surprisingly easily and 
completely with slight crepitus. The reduction is checked radiographically and. if suffi- 
ciently good, the limb is fixed in abduction and internal rotation and pinning carried out. 


If manipulation fails it is useless and harmful to make repeated attempts and no 
f ^ used. Advantage raav be taken of the anatsthetic and the prepared state 

of the patient to insert a Steinmann pin through the lower third of the femur in 
preparation for the alternative method of strong continued traction. 


In both these groups and in those next to be mentioned involving arthrotemy of the 
nip-joint the after-care is somewhat different to the routine already described for the 
patients are kept longer in bed, usually at least a month, often with 
h ^ and pulley traction for the first two weeks or so. Walking on crutches 

nitnout weight-bearing is continued for at least three months and sometimes for as 
ong as SIX months, depending on the radiographic appearances. 

• reponed only three partial successes out cf 21 cases of manipulative reduc- 

n. these cases, however, were not pinned but immobilized in plaster folloiving 
th most of them had some permanent limitation of movement. He felt 

at etter results would have been obtained by resting these patients in bed till the 
wn ition was quiescent, and then doing sub-trochanteric osteotomy. He advised 
anipulation in ver\' recent cases only and thought immediate pinning would be 
preferable to plaster fixation. ' l 


are" my own cases throughout I use the term “excellent” for patients who 

symptom free and have either no limitation of hip movement or a few degrees 
of internal rotation only. Radiography shows no deformity or evidence 

ntis. Cases marked “good” are leading lives of normal activity with no pain, or 

' occasional ache with weather changes, but have definite limitation of internal 

a ion and possibly also of flexion and abduction. Radiography may show some 
ormiU’ of head or neck, but no arthritic changes. Results classified as “bad” have 

P I n and/or gross limitation cf all hip movement and possibly some fixed deformity, 

lography shows evidence of avascular necrosis or of arthritis. 


seoiientl have been treated by manipulative reduction. Three of them were sub- 
pinned ^ Y plaster, and in the other five the reduced epiphysis was 

wiiVi a former group the follow-up period ranges from eight to fourteen years 

3'Etage of ten years. Results: Excellent 1: bad 2. One of these siibsequentlv 
needed arthroplasty of the hip. 

“P the pinned cases extends from one to seven vear.s averaging 
>cars. Results: Excellent 2; good 2; bad I. ' * ^ 

Total cases 8. Excellent 3: good 2: bad 3 (37%). 

TTie one bad result out of the five pinned cases was the most recent. 
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Casi; II. — J. \V. 'i'his diild, II, was .seen in July 19-14 with n typical history of 
tlirce niontJis’ occasional pain and limp and one week’s .severe pain and inaltilitv to walk 
following a fall. There was an external rotational deformity of 60 degrcc.s, limitation 
of movement in every direction by muscle spa.sm, and the blood sedimentation rate was 
raised to 14 mm. in tlie hour. I'lie radiograph shows almost complete downward and 
backward di.splaccment (if the ejtijthysi.s. Although nine days had elapsed since die 
presumed time of slipping, reduction' was tpiite ca.sily accomplished by the Lcadbettcr 
method without any force at all, and the check radiograph showed this to he complete 
in hath planes. The reduced epiphysis was pinned, the patient, was discharged from 
hospital three weeks later on crutcires, and weight-bearing was not allowed for four 
and a half months. Now, just over a year since reduction, pain, limp and limitation yf 
movement in every direction htive recurred and radiographs show failure of epiphysial 
.fusion, partial e.xtrusion of the pin and recurrence of deformity, and changes in die 
ftynoral head suggestive of earlv avascidar nccrosi.s. 'i'his was a disappointing result 
hut shows that there is always a risk of ischxmic changes following closed manipid.ation 
at the epiphysial line. 

Watson-Jones (1944) attributes these isch.-emic changc.s, to over-stretching of the 
ligamentum teres, already stretched by the hackivard displacement, causing dam.agc 
and thrombosis to its vc.sscls, which may he in these cases the chief blood supply left 
to the epiphysis. 

If tliis is so. as may well he the case, the fair proportion of good results would be 
those in which, more by luck than by skill, the ligament escapes damage during 
manipulation. 

As one cannot control this result of manipulation and the percentage of cases ending 
in avascular necrosis is as high as 25% to 30‘,V. the method should, I think, he 
abandoned. 

Ava.scular necrosis is a complication not to he regarded lightly, since it may .le.id 
to fibrous ankylosis of the hip or to much limitiaiion of the range ct movement and early . 
onset of arthritis. 




fig. 4. — A.P. view. Severe epi- 
physial displacement. 


FIG. 5. — A.P. view after reduc- 
tion by closed manipulation and 
pinning. 


FIG. ().— Defornutr of 
head and ischxmic changes one 
after reduction. 



CASE ir. a W.) 


Reduction by strong traction . — Skeletal traction by a Steinmann pin through the lower 
third of the femur is preferred, and the patient may be placed on a frame or the 
affected limb suspended in a Thomas’ splint. There is nothing to be gained hy 
al-,diictine the limb. Weights up to 20 lb. may be used but this strength of traction 
should not be maintained longer than fourteen days at the outside, as there is some 
! Ih uf interference with blood supply from the continuous tension of the capsule. If ■ 
sldi.rfion is going to take place h will usually do so withm that period. The tendency 
this method is to get correction of the downward but not of the backward displace- 
owing to failure of the epiphysis to rotate. Should it prove successful enough to 
an acceptable position the weights are reduced to 10 Ib. or less so as to maintain 
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correction and the reduced epiphysis fixed by a Smith-Petersen pin at the earliest 
opportunity. Howorth found that' this method corrected downward displacement but 
not backw'ard rotation in most cases. The majority had radiographic changes in the 
head ’subsequently suggestive of avascular necrosis and eventual movement was good 
in one hip only, fair in one and poor in the others. He thinks these poor results were 
probably due to injury to the capsule and the circulation by the traction and the 
tension in plaster. I think this is too gloomy a picture of reduction by traction which 
is the safest method though not always fully effective unless applied early. Howorth’s 
cases were not pinned and he thinks the results would have been better if immediate 
pinning had followed reduction. Two of my cases out of a number in which this method 
was tried got a satisfactory reduction in both planes and were pinned. The result in 
each case was e.xcellent. The- cases in which traction failed to reduce were dealt with 
by other methods but one case, in which strong traction was continued for too long, 
got a bad result with much restriction of hip movement and changes in the radiograph 
typical of avascular necrosis. 

The following case was bilateral and illustrates well some of the points I made earlier 
with regard to diagnosis and the necessity of insisting on immediate cessation of weight- 
bearing. 


Case III. — M. C. This girl, aged 13, was fir.st seen in another department on 3.11.42 
with a history of left-sided limp for about two months and of pain in the left hip for 
the past three days. Radiographs were ordered but not examined at the time and 
consisted of an A.P. vieiv of the hips only. The patient was instructed to attend for 
re-examinaticn in a week’s time, but weight-bearing was not forbidden. A week later. 



FIG. 7. — Left hip. A.P. view. 


FIG. S. — Left hip. After reduc- 
tion by strong traction and pinning. 

CASE III. (M. C.) 


FIG. 9. — Left hip. End-result. 


when I was asked to see her, there was a fixed external rotational deformity of the left 
hip, movement tvas painful and restricted in every direction by muscle spasm, and 
subsequent radiographs of both hips in both planes showed not only a nearly complete 
downward and backward displacement of the left upper femoral epiphysis, but an early 
backward slip of the right upper femoral epiphysis. There had been no symptoms oh 
the right side and no physical signs on examination. There is no doubt that the 
major displacement of the left epiphysis took place during the week between the two 
examinations, and could have been prevented if weight-bearing had been forbidden. 
The patient was admitted to hospital forthwith and it was decided to accept the 
position of the right epiphysis and this was pinned without any manipulation. Under 
the same ana:sthetic a Steinmann pin was drilled through the 'lower third of the left 
femur and strong weight traction, applied for four days, resulted in a satisfactors’ 
reduction. This epiphysis was also subsequently fixed by a Smith-Petersen pin. The 
patient is now free of all symptoms and has ho material limitation of movement of 
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Cask II. — J. W. Tlii.s child, ;iged 11, wa.s .seen in July 19-1't with .i typical hi.story of 
three nionth.s' occ.Tsion.Tl p.iin .inci limp and one wcck’.s .severe pain and inability to walk 
following a fall, 'rhere wa.s an e.\tcrn:d rotational deformity of 60 degree.s, limitation 
of movement in every direction hy mn.sclc spa.sm, and the blood .sedimentation rate was 
raised to 14 mm. in the hour. 'J'he radiograph shows almost complete downward and 
backward displacement of the epiphy.si.s. Although nine days had clap.scd since die 
presumed time of slipping, reduction was quite easily accomplished by the Lcadlictter 
method without any force at all, and the check radiograjih showed this to be complete 
in b.oih platies. The reditccd epiphysis was pinnetl, the patient was discharged from 
hospital three weeks later oti crutches, and weight-bearing was not allowed for four 
and a half months. Now, just over a year .since redttetion, pain, limp and limitation of 
movemctit in every direction have recurred and radiographs show failure of epiphysial 
fusion, partial extrusion of the pin and recurrence of deformity, and changes in the 
feunoral head suggesiiic of carlv avascular necrosis. This was a disa])pQinting re.sitlt 
but shows that there is always a ri.sk of i.scha;mic changes following closed manipulation 
at the epiphysial line. 

Watson-Jones (1944) attributes these iscliaunic changes, to over-stretching of the 
ligamentum teres, already stretched by the backward displ.acemcnt, causing damage 
and thrombosis to its vessels, which mav be in these eases the cliief blood supply left 
to the epiphysis. 

If tliis is so, as may well be the case, the fair proportion of good results would he 
those in which, more hy luck than by .skill, the ligament e.scapes damage during 
manipulation. 

As one cannot control this result of manipulation and tlic percentage of eases ending 
in avascidar necrosis is as high as 25 % to 30% the method should, I think, he 
abandoned. 

Avascular necrosis is a complication not to he regarded lightly, since it may lead 
to fibrous ankvlosis of the hij) or to much limitiation of the range of movement and early 
onset of arthritis. 



fig. 4. — A.P, view. Severe epi- 
physial displacement. 


FIG. 5. — A.P. view after reduc- 
tion by closed manipulation and 
pinning. 


FIG. (i.— Deformity of 
head and ischaemic changes one yw 
after reduction. 




CASE II. (J, \V.) 


Reduction by strong traction. — Skeletal traction by a Steinmann pin through the lower 
third of the femur is preferred, and the patient may be placed on a frame or the 
affected limb suspended in a Thomas' splint. There is nothing to be gained by 
^Iiductine the limb. Weights up to 20 Ib. may be used but this strength of traction 
chniild not be maintained longer than fourteen days at the outside, as there is some 
iolf of interference wdtb blood supply from the continuous tension of the capsule. If 
Ar.^ion is ffoine to take place it will usually do so within that period. The tendency 
method i? to get correction of the downward but not of the backward displace- 
. mvin^ to failure of the epiphysis to rotate. Should it prove successful enough to 
’^vfancfepMbie position the'weights are reduced to iO Ib. or less ^ - 

gl\ * 


SO as to maintain 
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throuc^h the epiphvsial junction and immediate pinning were carried out on 28.1.44^ 
The natient was^kept in bed tor three weeks, and weight-bearing on the affected hip 
was not allowed for^ six months. The present condition, nearly two years after opera- 
- , .inre there is no pain, no material restriction of movement and no 

shone'^ing. Radiographs show a normal position cf the femoral head, fusion of the 
epiphysial junction and no evidence of isch.-emic changes. 

r,sF V— I B This girl, then aged 13, was admitted to hospital on 9.8.40 with a 
historv of 'intermittent nain in the left hip and knee for eight months and a ^eat and 
Lde'n increase in pain and disability following a fall two weeks before admission 
There was an external rotational deformity of /O degrees and hmitauon of movement 
of the left hip in evert- direction bv muscle spasm. Radiographs showed a nearly 
complete downward and backward displacement of the left upper femoral epiphysts. 



FIG. 13.— A,P. view of epi- 
physial displacemcnc. 


FIG. 14. — view after open 
reduction and pinning. 

CASE V. (I. B.) 


FIG. 15. — Deformity of head and 
ischtentic changes four years after 
reduction. 


-After a short period of rest in bed open reduction through the epiphysial junction 
followed by pin fixation was carried out on 16.8.40. The patient was allowed up a 
month later, and walked on crutches without weight-bearing on the affected limb for 
more than six months. On 2.6.43, three years after the operation, the patient was 
beginning to complain cf pain and radiographs showed loss of joint space, deformity 
of the head and evidence of avascular necrosis. Pain continued to increase in spite of 
periods of rest in bed with light traction and removal of the pin and finally arthrodesis 
of the hip was performed on 9.2.44 and has resulted in satisfactory fusion in good 
functional position. 

The ischaemic changes are probably caused in these cases also by damage to the 
ligamentum teres due to the leverage on the head during reduction, accentuated bv the 
complete temporary separation at the epiphysial junction and the operative trauma to 
the capsule. 

If reduction by closed manipulation is to be considered unjustifiable, that bv open 
mobilization of the epiphysial junction must be considered even more so, ns tlie results, 
even with immediate pinning as opposed to plaster fixation, are bad in too high a 
proportion of cases. 


If reduction by strong traction fails and if both closed and open manipulation are 
to be condemned — as I am afraid they should be — what remains? Light traction mav 
be continued till the epiphysis is fused in the position cf deformitv and this then 
rorrected by wedge osteotomy of the neck cf the femur, or by subtrochanteric osteotomy, 
l ire tormer may be carried out much sooner than the latter since the pin used to fix 

IhU is made to pass across the epiphysial line into the epiphvsis and 

hi- pre\ents further slipping and hastens fusion. 
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Reduction hy open operation . — If strong traction fails to reduce tJic displacement 
within fourteen days, this can he elTccted hy open operation. 

Open reduction through the cpiptiysint junction . — Tliis is an attractive operation .since 
it gives almost, perfect anatomical correction of tlic displacement, but it is liable tn he 
followed by ischtcmic changes in ahoiit the same proportion cf cases as closed manipu- 
lation. It is not ;i pariicidarly easy operation, is time consuming when followed— as it 
should be — by pinning with the necessary radiographic checking, and should not lie 
lightly undertaken without first-class facilitic.s. The capsule, c.\poscd by die Smith- 
Petersen ajiproach, is opened. Onlv the anterior edge of the epiphysis is visible when 
the limb is fnllv cKternally rotated. A gouge, or in many cases a blunt instrument 
only, is passed gently between the epiphysis and tJie neck until the latter moves in- 
dependently of the former when the limb is rotated. Using the instrument bciwccn 
the bones as a skill and to fix the epiphysis, reduction is effected by an assistant 
abducting anti internally rotating the limb. Hcdiiction is checked by radiographs in 
2 planes and, if satisfactory, the capsule and upper aponeurotic portion of the wniintl 
arc closed and the guide wire and Smith-Petersen pin introduced from the outer aspect 
of the trochanter in the usual manner. 

I'loworth reported 17 cases treatetl by open retiuction. 11 of these were immobilized 
in ]ilnster for ten to twelve weeks after’ reduction. The follow-up period was two and a 
half to seven years with an average of five and a half years, 'fhcrc were only 2 good 
results both of which had a preliminary' period of rest in bed with light traction. There 
were 2 complete failures necessitating arthrodesis in the one ease and arthroplasty in the 
other. The other 6 cases were pinned or screwed after open reduction. Follow-up 
period averaged two and ;i half years. 2 were classed as very good, 3 fair and 1 poor. 
Howorth definitely considered immediate internal fixation with early active movement 
preferable and advised a preliminary' period of rest with light traction in all eases m 
which muscle .spasm was present, 

I have treated 9 cases hy open reduction through the epiphysial junction. The follow- 
up period ranged from two y'oars to seven years with an average of three and a half 
years. Ifcsults; Excellent I: good 5; had 3 (33%). 

The 3 had results were due to avascular necrosis of the epiphvsis resulting in restriction 
of movement amountin,g to fibrous ankylosis and in I case accompanied by pain of 
sulTicicnt severity to make arthrodesis necessary. 

Cask IV. — C. F. T'hc .short term results can be good enough. This patient .aged 16 
slipped and hurt his right hip fifteen days before admission on 13.1.-1-1. This caused a 





FIG. to. — Lateral view. Complete 
backward displacement. 


FIG. II. — A.P. view after otien 
reduction and pinning. 

CASE IV. (C. F.) 


PIG. 12. — End-result, tw’O 
after reduction. 


limp and a second fall six diiys later was followed' by .a inarked incre.ase in pain and 
limping. Radiographs shotyed a nearly complete slip of the epiphysis cspcci.ally back- 
Ss. Strong traction failed to .affect the backward rotation and open reduction 
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through.the r'XcS’hi 

Tl- P^rno^d fo? ix raomi 1-hc p"cseni condition^ nearly uvo years afrer opera- 
was not allowed for •• .{^ material restriction of movement and no 

shonening' Radiographs show' a normal position of the femoral head, fusion of the 
ep^iysial junction^nd no evidence of .scha^m.c changes. 

rvsF V— 1 B This girl, then aged 13. was admitted to hospital on 9.8.40 with a 
history oVintwniittent pain in the left hip and knee for eight months and a great and 
Se t increLe in pain and disability following a fall two weeks before admission 
Thcre was an external rotational deformity of 70 degrees and limitauon of movement 
of the left hip in everv direction by muscle spasm. Radiographs showed a nearly 
complete downward and backward displacement of the left upper femoral epiphysis. 



. 4-^*1 FIG. 14. — ^A.P. view after open FIG. 15. — Defomuty of head and 

pns^ia otsplaccment. reduction and pinning. ischemic changes four years after 

reduction. 

CASE V. (I. B.) 

After a short period of rest in bed open reduction through the epiphysial junction 
lollowed by pin fixation was carried out on 16.8.40. The patient was allowed up a 
month later, and walked on crutches without weight-bearing on the affected limb for 
more than six months. On 2.6.43, three years after the operation, the patient was 
eginmng to complain cf pain and radiographs showed loss of joint space, deformity 
o t e ead and evidence of avascular necrosis. Pain continued to increase in spite of 
perio s or rest in bed with light traction and removal of the pin and finally arthrodesis 
o the hip was performed on 9.2.44 and has resulted in satisfactory fusion in good 
functional position. ^ 

The ischaemic changes are probably caused in these cases also bv damage to the 
igamentum teres due to the leverage on the head during reduction, accentuated by the 
th™capsul^"'^°''^'^^ separation at the epiphysial junction and the operative trauma to 

closed rnanipulation is to be considered unjustifiable, that by open 
mo 1 izanon of the epiphysial junction must be considered even more so, as the results, 
e\cn with immediate pinning as opposed to plaster fixation, are bad in too high a 
proportion of cases. u j 6 


re uction by strong traction fails and if both closed and open manipulation arc 
o e condemned as f am afraid they should be- — what remains? Light traction mav 
epiphysis is fused in the position of deformity and this then 
ected by wedge osteotomy of the neck cf the femur, or by subtrochanteric osteotomv, 
le tormcr may be carried out much sooner than the latter since the pin used to fix 

ibfc to pass across the epiphysial line into the epiphvsis and 

. pretents further slipping and hastens fusion. 
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ProcccthnijS of the Jini/al Society of Mcdichie 

Ostcoli)})iy of lilt' iH'ck. — 'I'lie tcflini([iic of t)iis niciluid conforms to that just 
described in nil jjnrticiiltirs eNcejrt thnt no :itteni|)t is made to identify and mnbilirc 
the epiphysial junction. A wedge of bone wiiJi Itase looking forward or upward accord- 
ing to tlic predominant deformity, is removed with a fine sharp chi.sel from the nioji 
prominent presenting portion of tlte neck, the re.snlting gap closed by abducting and 
internally rotating the limb, and a SniiiJi-Pctcrscn pin pas.scd across "the fracture line 
and well into the epiphysis. The cut .sections of neck are often of .'lightly diHerem 
diameter and do not appose perfecilv leaving a .slight .step, hut this docs not seem to 
have any material cfTect on .suhsc(|ucm function and is not apparent in later radiographs. 

Of the 9 cases treated in this way 5 were iinmoIiihV.ed in plaster fallowing operation, 
and 4 were pinned. 'I'he average follovv-up period of the 5 plaster cases was eight years 
and the results are all classified as good. 'I’hc follow-up period of the pinned ca,«cs h 
shorter ranging from one to three years, with an average of two years. 1 case is 
cla.ssilied as e.vcelicnt, and the other d as goorl. The majoritv of these cases haw some 
shortening, hut in no ease e.vcccding I in. ^^ost of them have some limitation o[ 
internal rotation and in seme cases of flexion and ahdnction as well. Rc.storation of 
mobility of the affcctcfl hip was ninth speedier and rather more complete in the pinned 
cases than in those immobilized in plaster afic’r operation. 

Casi-; VI. — D. T. Tliis was one of the ea.ses with a long historv (one year) of limp 
and gradual development of shortening and deformity of the left lower limb. Except 



fig. IC>. — Slipped epiphj-sis end 
deformity of neck. 


FIG. 17. — Radiograph during 
operation after wedge osteotomy of 
neck and pinning. 


FIG. rS. — End-result three aaJ 
a half years after operation. 


CASE VI. (D. T.) 


for sonic transient pain and stifFne.s.s of the left knee after a fall the patient m.ylc i'<’ 
complaint of pain wJiaicvcr. Hi.s age was 15 at the time of admission to hospital on 
28.4.42. He had then a fixed external rotation deformity of 45 degrees and flexion 
and abduction were limited but more from mechanical block than from muscle spasm- 
Radiographs showed slipping of the epiphysi.s and marked coxa vara deformity of the 
neck. It seemed obvious that nothiiig could be acconipli.shed here by manipulation 
or traction and that a ivedge osteotomy of tlic neck would be a better procedure than 
any attempt at mobilizing the already probably partly fused epiphy-sial junction. This 
was carried out on 1.5.42 and a pin inserted acro.s.s the fracture liiic and well into the 
epiplivsis. The patient was discharged from hospital six weeks later on crutches but 
nysht-bearing was not allowed for seven inanths. The result is classed as good since 
the patient is doing heavy work as a farm labourer without any complaint of pain or 
disabilitv whatever, but he has some liinitation of flexion, and marked limitation of 
internal rotation and I in. .shortening. Radiograpb.s .show a .shortened, widened neck 
with aoproximatclv normal angle and some deformity of the head, wJiidi ni,-; 
i-ouble in later' life, but at present no evidence of avascular iicerosis or of ai 


to trouble 
This 
follow ^ 
correction of 


ay lead 
artliriti.s. 


lia is a fairly typical end-result of this procedure. The absence of ischaimic changes 
loivino this operation is probably due to the clean division of the neck allowing 
-,ec ion of 'defcniiitv ivithout exerting any leverage on the head. 
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The anatomicaV correcuon of deformity is fairly good, but by no means perfect, and 
though the short-term functional results are good, if remains to be seen whether the 
long-term results are better than those obtained by subtrochanteric osteotomy, 

Siihtrochanteric osleoloiiiy . — This operation is much simpler the others and 

avoids whatever risk may be associated with arthrotomy of the hip-joint. The di'tsion 
of the bone just below the lesser trochanter is best done by the ball and socket type 
of osteotomy rather than by removing a wedge, since the former method facilitates the 
correction of external rotation deformity as well as allowing the necessary abduction at 
the osteotomy level. It is wise to control the mobile upjier fragment by the insertion 
of a Steinmann pin into the greater trochanter before the bone is divided. This pin 
may be subsequently included in the plaster spica. The abduction at the osteotomy 
level has the effect of restoring an approximately correct angle of the neck when the 
limb is in the normal weight-bearing position and the external rotational deformity 
is corrected. 

Investigation of the results of this operation have been disappointing from lack of 
informalioii. A number of cases operated upon in 1920-30, the earliest of which 1 have 
records, are now of military age and an examination call-up or alternative questionnaire 
has for the most part failed to produce any response. The reasonable assumption that 
most of these patients are in the Services might in itself indicate that their functional 
results are at least fairlv satisfactory. Of those I have been able to trace the results 
are rather mixed. One man fifteen years after operation was working as a gardener 
and had not been off work because of his hip for ten years, but he complained of some 
aching in the hip and knee and radiograph's showed osteo-arthritic changes. Another 
man fourteen' years after operation was standing long hours in a bakery and only 
complained of slight pain at changes of weather; radiographs showed deformity but 
no evidence of arthritis. 

In contrast to this good result a third patient three years onlv after operation had a 
decreasing range of movement in every direction and evidence of gross arthritic changes 
in the radiographs. He was not so far complaining of pain. Two other patients eight 
years from operation both complained of some pain on walking and stiffness after 
sitting. Radiographs showed deformity but no definite arthritic changes. 

I think it would probably be fair to say of subtrochanteric osteotomy that it gives 
a satisfactory functional result in most cases and delays, if it does not prevent, the 
onset of mechanical osleo-arthritis bv improving the weight-bearing alignment 

A certain number of cases in 1920-30 were treated by a short period of traction in 
bed followed by the wearing of a caliper splint for a year or longer— or by a caliper onlv. 
I have only been able to trace a few of these cases and again the results arc rather 
mixed. The longest follow-up was twenty-three years from the time of discarding 
the caliper. This man was in the countv police and had no complaint of pain or 
stiffness for the past six or seven years. -He had 10 degrees of fixed external rotation 
and no internal rotation movement therefore, but other movements were free and there 
was I in. of shortening. Radiographs showed deformitv but no arthritic changes. 

By contrast another man, sixteen years after discarding the caliper, complained of 
pain in the left knee and hip which limited activity. He had fixed external rotation 
deformity of 45 degrees and considerable limitation of all other movements of the hip. 
Radiographs showed deformity, loss of joint space and arthritic changes. Another 
man sixteen years after treatment was working as a market gardener and on his feet 
all day long without complaint. Abduction and internal rotation were limited and 
there was 1 in. of shortening. Radiographs showed much deformitv but no definite 
arthritic changes. 

A fourth man, also sixteen years after cessation of treatment, was a concrete worker 
and complained of pain in the hip only when he worked extra hard, and of stiffness after 
sitting for long. No recent radiograph of this case was obtainable. 

These results, as far as they go, show that hips treated conservativelv without opera- 
tion can function satisfactorily for as long as approximatelv two decades, and that 
uncorrected deformity may exist for many years without radiographic evidence of 
arthritic changes. It is an indication that there must not be too much striving after 
anatomical perfertion if it involves any risk of serious early imnairment of function 


Summary 


f ."'h'ch we should all aim, is earlv diagnosis of slinping of the iinner 

femoral epiphysis before there is sufficient deformitv to need co'rrection A slirfit 
backward rotation can be accepted as it will not materiallv affect subsequent function 
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P)‘occe<h)}(js of the Jioyal Socidif of Medicine 

Oslcolojiiy of the ucck . — T lie teeliniqiic of this iiiethod conforms to that just 
tlescribcd in nil ptirticiilnrs cNcejit tlint no nttcntiu is made to identify and mobilize 
the epiphysial junction. A wedi^'c of hone with base looking forward or upward accord- 
ing to the praloniinant deformity, is removed ii'ith a fine sharp chisel from the most 
prominent pre.seniing |)ortion of the neck, the resulting gap closed hy abducting and 
interntdly rotating the liinh, and a Sinith-l’cter.sen pin passed across the fracture line 
and well into the epiphysis. 'I'he cut sections of neck are often of slightly dillcrent 
diameter and do not appose jierfcctly leaving a .slight step, hut this does not seem to 
have any material effect on siihsccpient function and is not apparent in later radiographs. 

Of the 9 cases treated in this way 5 were immohilized in plaster following operation, 
and 4 were pinned. 'I'he average follow-up period of the 5 plaster cases was eight years 
and the result.s are ;dl classified as gowl. 'I'he follow-uj) period of the pinned cases is 
shorter ranging from one to three vear.s. with an average of two years. 1 case is 
classified as e.Ncellent, and the other .3 as gootl. The majorit.v of these cases have .'nmc 
.shortening, hut in no case e.\cceding I in. Most of them have .some limitation of 
internal rotation and in seme ca.ses of flc.xion and ahiluction as well. Restoration of 
mobility of the affected hip was much .speedier and rather more complete in the pinned 
cases than in those immohilized in jilaster after ojicriition. 

Cask VI. — D. '1'. 'J’his was one of the ca.ses with a long history (one year) of limp 
and gradual development of shortening and deformitv of the left lower limb. Except 



FIG. 10. — Slipped epiphysis and 
deformity of neck. 


FIG. 17. — Radiograph during 
operation after wedge osteotomy of 
neck and pinning. 

CASE VI. (D. T.) 


FIG. 19. — End-result three anil 
a half years after operation. 


for some transient, pain and stilfnc.ss of the left knee after a fall the patient made no 
complaint of pain whatever. His age was 15 at the time of admission to hospital on 
tft 4.42. He had then a fixed external rotation deformitv of 45 deerees and Best 



raphs snoweci supping or tne cpipnysis ano inarKecl coxa vara aciorniny 
neck. ' It. seemed obvious that nothing could be accomplished here by manijndation 
or traction and that a wedge osteotomy of the neck would be a better procedure than 
any attempt at mobilizing the already probably' jrartly fused epiphy'sial junction. Tins 
was carried out on 1.5.42 anti a pin inserted across the fracture line and well into the 
epiphysis. The patient was discharged from hospital six weeks later on crutches but 
tveight-bearing was not allowed for seven months. The result is classed ns good since 
the patient is doing heavy work as a farm labourer without any complaint of pain or 
disability whatever, but he has some limitation of flexion, and marked limitation of 
internal rotation and I in. .shortening. Radiograph.s show o shr.i-f^.n,'U 
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Section of Comparative Medicine 

President — A. Pool, M.R.C.V.S. 

[December 21, 1945] ’ 

DISCUSSION ON THE METHODS TO BE EMPLOYED IN ERADICATING 
TUBERCULOSIS OF BOVINE ORIGIN FROM THE HUMAN AND 
ANIMAL POPULATIONS 

Mr- T. palling: The control of bovine tuberculosis . — ^The incidence of bovine 
tuberculosis in cattle in this country is high and its control must take a prominent place 
in the freeing of our herds from disease. Control and finally complete eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis arc of major importance because of the effect of the infection from 
upon the health of the human population as well as from the point of view 
of the general health of the cattle herds throughout the country. Attention in the past 
has been focused largely on the damage done to the human being from tuberculous 
infection of cattle origin. This has been all to the good and it is right and proper that 
We should view the problem of the tuberculous bovine from that angle: we must not 
economic loss to farmers and to the State which arises from 
tne high incidence of the infection in cattle herds and the comparative national prosperitv 
that would accrue in the livestock world if tuberculosis could be weU controlled or 
eradicated. The health of cattle has a definite relationship to the incidence of tuber- 
culous animals in tlie herd : when a herd is freed from tuberculous infection the general 
nealth, apart from infectious diseases, improves markedly with consequent improvement 
in milk and meat yields. ' ^ 

In discussing methods of control and eradication due consideration must be given to 
tl'fferent countries; hence, it may be found that the same 
methods which were used in countries such as America and Finland, countries in which 
Brihd'^ eradication is fully or almost fully completed, cannot be adopted in Great 

Tuberculosis is spread among cattle mostly by direct contact from animal to animal- 
our methods of husbandry and housing are such'that the presence in a herTof an anTmal 

spread of infection. It is notewoSiy 
tuberculosis in a herd often varies with age-erouns of anirmlJ 

ung stock which do not normally come into contact with adult animals h-ivinv -1 ’ 

there^is tuberculosis. Other methods of infection e.\ist- for examnle 

transmission of infeafo^^trc'l-it: arSue^Z^demdormu” ^v^n • 
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In treating tlicse early cases ilic use of the Smitli-Pctcrscn pin does seem to be an 
advance on older methods since it shortens hospitalization, simplifies after-care and 
accelerates tlie curative factor of epiphysial fusion without causing material shortening 
of the iinih. The functional results have heen uniformly excellent. 

When the epiphysial displacement has passed heyond acceptable limits, cnrrecuon 
is desirable to prevent the coxa vara deformity which is liable to lead to the development 
of mechanical osteo-arthritis in later life. The better the anatomical correction, the 
better should he the prospect of prevention of arthritis, hot if the chosen method caii.scs 
ischatmic changes leading to severe restriction of hip movement the price must he 
considered too liigh. It is better to accept some imcarrcctcd deformity, modified per- 
haps by the relatively simjilc ojieration of svihirochantcric osteotomy, which may result 
in a mobile and comparatively jtainlc.ss hip for two or three decades before arthritis 
develops, if it docs at all, than to obtain a perfect anatomical correction hut a still 
hip-joint within five years of manipidative rcdiiciion. 

It seems clear from the results 1 have given, both lingli.sh and American, that 
correction of epiphvsinl displacement by closed and still more by open manipul.ition 
at the epiphysial junction does entail a definite risk of causing ava.sctilar necro.sis of 
the femoral head, and though the anatomical correction is almost perfect and many 
of the .short-term functional results are good. 1 think that both these methods .should 
be condemned. 

Reduction by strong traction is safe if not maintained ton long but, unless applied 
early, is not always cilcctivc in reducing disjtlacemcnt c.specially the backward rntation. 
If succcssfid it shoidd be followed by immediate pinning. If it fails and the deformity 
is considered .severe enough to need correction this may be effected by wedge osteotomy 
of the neck of the femur and pinning, or at a later tiatc, after fusion of the epiphysis 
has occurred, by subtrochanteric osteotomy. The comparatively short-term results of 
the former operation in my small series have been functionally good, and no ease has 
shown evidence of avascular necrosis of the femoral head. The anatomical correction 
is rather better than that, obtained by subtrochanteric osteotomy. To justify the opera- 
tion, however, it will have to be .shown that the long-term results, especially as regards 
prevention of meeh.anical ostco-artliritis. arc definitely better than those resulting frnni 
the simpler extra-articular operation. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE METHODS TO BE EMPLOYED IN ERADICATING 
TUBERCULOSIS OF BOVINE ORIGIN FROM THE HUMAN AND 
ANIMAL POPULATIONS 

Mr. T. Dalling: The coiiirol of bovine tuberculosis.— The incidence of bovine 
tuberculosis iii cattle in this country is high and its control must take a prominent place 
in the freeing of our herds from disease. Control and finally complete eradication or 
boiine tuberculosis are of major importance because of the effect of the infection from 
cattle sources upon the health of the human population as well as from the point of view 
of the general health of the cattle herds throughout the country. Attention in the past 
has been focused largely on the damage done to the human being from tuberculous 
infection of cattle origin’. This has been all to the good and it is right and proper that 
we should vieu' the p'roblem of the tubercidoiis bovine from that angle : we must not 
forget, however, the large economic loss to farmers and to the State ivhich arises from 
the high incidence of the infection in cattle herds and the comparative national prosperity 
that Would accrue in the livestock world if tuberculosis could be well controlled or 
eradicated. The health of cattle has a definite relationship to the incidence of tuber- 
culous animals in the herd; when a herd is freed from tuberculous infection the general 
health, apart from infectious diseases, improves markedly with consequent improvement 
in milk and meat yields. 

In discussing methods of control and eradication due consideration must be given to 
circumstances pertaining in different countries; hence, it mav be found that the same 
methods which were used in countries such as America and Finland, countries in which 
tuberculosis eradication is fully or almost fuliv completed, cannot be adopted in Great 
Britain. 

Tuberculosis is spread among cattle mostly bv direct contact from animal to animal: 
our methods of husbandrv- and housing are such that the presence in a herd of an animal 
- virulent tubercle bacilli will cause the spread of infection. It is notewortlsy 

that the incidence of tuberculosis in a herd often varies with age-groups of am’roals, 
>oung stock which do not normally come into contact with adult animals having the 
lowest incidence: in many bleeding herds in which infected animals are present the 
young stock is free from tuberculosis. Other methods of infection exist; for example, 
ere Is an incre.nsing amount of evidence that bovine tuberculosis may be transmitted 
u” human being to cattle. The incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis in 

‘ beings due to infection with the bovine type may be greater than was at 

follows that “open” human infections mav be of importance in the 
mean?***'°” rif infection to cattle and due consideration must be given to spread bv such 

diSrp^™' and, or eradication of tuberculosis in cattle may be attempted by several 
nt methods. The follouing are examples: (a) The segregation of he.-ilthv calves 
Mar.—Comp, JIed. 1 
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from ttibcrciilous adults and their rearing under conditions which prevent them frcm 
becoming infected, (h) llic detection of all infcctetl animals and their dbposnl, healthy, 
non-infected animals being maintained during the clean-up under conditions which will 
preserve their freedom from infection, (c) 'iiie creating by vaccination of a resistance 
or immunity to bovine tuberculosis. {</) llic treatment (curative) of infected cattle which 
arc considered worth treating. 

It may be that a combin.'ition of two or more of these methods should be considered. 


To attempt, ns has been suggc.sted. to slaughter all known infected cattle would sd 
deplete the country of milk-producing .stock that serious consideration can never be 
given to it. Measures will have to be adopted whereby the disease is controlled to a 
greater extent than it is to-day with the object in view of its final eradication. This "ill 
mean a long programme. Attempts arc even now being made to control tubcrculo.sis on 
a herd basis; this can, however, be carried out only in self-contained herds in which move- 
ment of stock is very limited. It tvill be neccs.sarv to c.vtend the .system of .tuberculosis 
control to areas, some small, as a beginning, witli a gradual linking of the arc.is until 
the country is covered. Removal of infected cattle from herds and areas is the iniportint 
break in the further infection of the animals in question; their disposal, however, is « 
even greater importance. Mr. Ritcltic will refer more fully to this point. There in,iy w 
something to be said for Sir William Sav.tgc’.s view that there should exist speci.il hems 
in which infected cattle can be collected and where they can be maintained so long as 
they arc of economic v.-iluc. It may be that an extension of the herd scheme vyhidi he 
has suggested to areas would jirovidc an answer to the question of disposal of infcctea 
animals. 


No matter which method of control is ultimately decided upon, the di.agnosis of dm 
infected animal is all-important. The present method is by the ii«c of tuberculin, injcctc 
intradcrmnlly. with the reading of the resulting reaction some days later. The diagnosis 
of bovine tuberculosis must depend on the use of tuberculin; up to the present w'c ha'c 
not been able to devise any more reliable method. The type of tuberculin which wc are 
using to-day differs very considerably from that used a few years ago. It is now a 
comparatively simple procedure to jircparc purified protein derivative (P.P.D.) whioi 
contains at least 90';,'', of tubcrculo-protein produced during the growth of tubercle bacim 


on liquid medium which itself contains no protein; this is the so-called “syntlietic 
medium” in which asparagine is the source of nitrogen. By simple chemical treatment 
of the filtr.atc the purified tubcrcuio-protcin is made available. 


Tuberculin testing is a somewhat complicated procedure for we have now much evidence 
that no tuberculin yet jncjiarcd is specific for the diagnosi.s of one single type of tuber- 
culous infection, and, further, that cattle can become sensitized by a variety of .agents 
which renders tliem reactive in different degrees to different ‘‘tuberculins”. In discussing 
tuberculin we have to consider the acid-fast group of organisms as a whole. Wc nntl 
in studying the ‘‘tuberculins” ])ioduccd from them that each has both a homologons 
and a heterologous specific factor. For purposes of discussion tuberculins can be divided 
into group.s of which the most important from our point of view are those derived from 
tubercle b.acilli of mammalian and of avian origin. Tuberculins from human and from 
bovine strains of tubercle bacilli contain tubcrculo-protein rich in mamm.alian specificity 
and lower in avian specificity. The relationship factor is roughly 1 to 20-40. Withm 
the mammalian group the relationship between the specific factors” of human and bovine 
strains is roughly I to 2. Thus, it would seem a comparatively simple matter to diffeien- 
tiate between bovine and avian sensitivity by the use of the respective tuberculins- 
Unfortunately this does not hold good; cattle are relatively insensitive to any tuberculin 
when compared with the sensitized guinea-pig or the human being and comparatively 
large amounts of tuberculo-protein are required to elicit any reaction in them no matter 
what their state of sensitivity. It will therefore be evident that the differences in the 
reactions produced by these two tuberculins has led to some confusion. There 1ms, 
however, been worked out a scheme -if testing whereby reasonable accuracy is obtained 
especially when the herd-testing history is known. ^ 

Modern tuberculins are tested for potency and specificity and are compared with 
“standards”. Sensitized guinea-pigs are used for such work, sensitization being accom- 
plished by actual infection of the animals with specific strains of M. tuberculosis. 

One great advantage in using P.P.D. is that it is possible with a minimum of trouble 
to ensure that tuberculin of similar potencies and specificities can be used at all times 
and thus operators can cornpare results on the same animals no matter at what intervals 
the successive tests arc carried out. 
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indications that b) chtniicai lutai .' :i,Up it wilt he ncccssarv to continue to use 

S SSr-rSilS-lV — aB» and .vlan 

tuberculins. , , , • j 

e^nt,. attention has been elveiv to the inmtunization of cattle against tuberculosis -and 
to ks place in tL iontrd of fuberculosis. Although our tvor^k has progressed tvithm recent 
vears ^ve have net vet reached the stage when we can give a definite “P'"'®" 
place of vaccination 'in the control of the disease in the field. It will be 
BCG culture of bovine tubercle bacillus, claltorated some years ago bv the rrend 
workers, has been the subject of experinient,;il reswreh in niany covmm« and that wortes 
in this countrv have also included it in their studies. We have already reported at mect- 
ines of this bodv and in the scientific press the results of laboratory and scmi-field 
experiments in which it was shown that repeated intravenous insertions of a suspension 
of the culture set up a resistance to artificial infection with bo'ine tubercle baciin at a 
later period. It became necessary to examine the use of the cultures under field condi- 
tions and for this work the Agricultuial Reseaich Council organized a field trial which 
includes about 100 farms. The main object of the trial is to ascertain in how- far the use 
of B.C.G. vaccine can assist a farmer in the changing of his herd from one containing 
manv cattle infected with tuberculosis (as shown by their being positive reactor.s to the 
tuberculin test) to one free from tuberculosis. The trial is of a simple nature. A survey 
of the incidence of tuberculosis in the whole herd is made (tuberculin testing) before the 
herd is accepted for inclusion in the trial. Only herds in which the incidence of tubercu- 
losis is high are selected and in which the young stock are comparatively free. Only calves 
and voung unbred stock which fail to react to the tuberculin test arc included in the trial. 

Every six months a dose of the culture suspension is injected intravenously. As the 
young rtock reach maturity and are in milk production they are brought into the milking 
herd and an equal number of the original cows are disposed of; hence, in a period of 
time which varies with ihe size of the herd the milking-herd consists entirely of vaccinated 
animals. At this stage vaccination ceases. It is hoped that by this means farmers who 
are not in a position to adopt other means of clearing their hercis of tuberculous infection 
will be able to have a clean herd in a minimum of time. An objection to the method 
is that the injection of the culture is followed by a sensiririty to tuberculin; our finding, 
however, is that the sensitivity to mammalian tuberculin is of comparatively short duration 
and that within 9 to 12 months following the cessation of vaccination, vaccinated 
animals ate considered free from bovine tuberculosis so far as the tubercnlirr test is con- 
cerned. It is as yet too early to give an opinion on the usefulness of this method as an 
adjunct to controlling tuberculosis: we shall not be in a position to make any statement 
for probably two years. We can at this stage, however, say that a few herds "in the trial 
now consiscentirely of vaccinated animals and that they have been accepted as T.T. herds 
under the Milk Designations Order. 

^ The use of B.C.G. vaccine is not w ithout some risk. We have experienced some peculiar 
■'reactions" following the injection of the vaccine, a few of which have been alarming. 
MTiile we were prepared to find seme disturbances of health and actual deaths immediately 
following the injection of the culture, we were somewhat surprised to meet a peculiar 
delayed reaction in which respirator)- distress, marked emaciation and lameness were 
prominent and occurred at any time up to three or four weeks following an injection. 
These reactions are not confined to the first injection but have been noted following 
injections at all stages of the trial. The number is comparatively small and not confined 
to one farm or group of farms but mav affect one or more animals in different pans 
ot me country. r 

Preliminary experiments indicated that suspensions of the vole acid-fast organism 
in3eaed intravenously into cattle gave rise to a resistance to bovine tuberculosis* of an 
h n """ obtained with B.C.G. Work with this organism 

results are not yet sufficiently advanced to make any further 
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from tiiljorciiloiis adults anil tiu-ir rearing umier contiitions \\hich prevent them from 
becoming infecicd. (b) The detection of all infected animals and their disposal, healthy, 
non-infcctcd animtils being maintained tliiring the clean-up under conditions whid «i!! 
preserve their freedom from infection, (c) 'Jlte creating by vaccination of a resistance 
or immunity to bovine tubcrcnlosi.s. (r/) llie treattneni {curative) of infected cattle whidi 
arc considered worth trcatitig. 

It may he that a combination of two or more of these methods shotdd be considered. 

To titiempt, as has been .suggested, to slaughter all known infected cattle would so 
deplete the country of milk-pniducing stock that serious cqtisidcratioii can never he 
given to it. Measure.s will have to be adopted whereby the disea.sc is controlled to a 
greater extent than it is to-day with the object in view of its final eradication, lids "ill 
mean :t long programme. Atiempt.s arc even now being made to control tuherailo.tis on 
a herd basis; this can, however, be carried out onlv in self-contained herds in which more- 
ment of stock is very limited. It will he ncces.sary to extend the system of .tuberculosis 
control to areas, some small, as a beginning, with a gradual linking of the areas until 
the country is covered. ]?emo\aI of infected cattle from herds and areas is the important 
break in tiic furtlier infection of the animals in question; their disposal, however, is of 
even greater importance. iMr. Ritchie will refer more fully to this point. There may be 
something to he .said for .Sir William Savage’s view that there should exist special licids 
in which infected cattle can be collected and where they can be maintained so long as 
they arc of economic v.ilue. It may be that an c.xtension of the herd scbeiuc whicli m 
has suggested to areas would provide aii answer to the question of disposal of infected 
anim.als. 


No matter which method of control is tdtiniatelv decided upon, the di.agnosis of the 
infected animal is all-important, 'rite presciu method is Iry the use of tuberculin, injectcu 
intradcrmally, with the reading of the resuhing reaction some dnv.s later. The diagnosis 
of bovine tuberculosis must depend on the use of tuberculin; up to the present we have 
not beett able to devise any more reliable method. The type of tuberculin which wc arc 
ii.sing to-day differs very consideraiily from that used a few vears ago. It is now| a 
comparatively simple procedure to prepare purified protein derivative (P.P.D.) 
contain.s at least 90% of tidtercuio-protein produced during the growth of tubercle bacim 
on liquid nicdiiim which itself contains no protein; this is the so-called "syntliet'c 
meduirn in wliich a.sparagine is the source of nitrogen. Bv simple chemical treatment 
ot the nitrate the purified tulicrculo-proicin is made avtukaltlc. 


Tuberculin testing is .a somewhat complicated procetiiirc for we have now much evidence 
that no tuberculin yet prepared is specific for tlic diagnosis of one single tvpc of tuher- 
ciuous infection, and, further, that cattle can become sensitized bv a variety of agents 
which renders them reactive in difTcicnt degrees to different “tuberculins'’. In discussing 
tuberculin we liavc to consider the acid-fast group of organism.s as a whole. Wc fum 
in studying the tuberculins produced from tlicm that each has both a homologous 
and a heterologous specific factor. For piirpo.scs of discussion tuberculins can be divided 
into groups of which the nuist imijortant from our point of view are those derived from 
tubcidc bacilU of mammalian and of avian origin. Tuberculins from human and from 

yrntruin tubcrculo-protein rich in mammalian specificity 
and lower in avian specificity. Ifie relationship factor is roiurhlv 1 to 20-40. ‘ Within 

ItrVm factors' of human and bovine 

strains is roughl) 1 to 2. Thus, it would seem a comparativelv simple matter to diffcicn- 
tiate between bovine and avian sensitivity by the ‘use of 'the espre t4erculins. 
Unfortunately tins docs not hold good; cattle are relatively insensiti;! to any tuberculin 
when compared with the sensitized guinea-pig or the human being and comparativelv 
large amounts of tuberculo-protc.n arc required to elicit anv reaction hi thS^i no matter 
what their state of sensitivity. It will therefore be eviden't that the diEiccs in the 
reactions produced by these two tuberculins has led to some confusion There has, 
however, been worked out a scheme of testing whereby reasonable accuracy is obtained 
especially ^vhen the herd- testing history is known. . 


Modern tuberculins are tested for potency and specificity and are comoared with 
“standards . Sensitized gumea-p.gs arc used for such work,' sensitization befng accom- 
plished by actual infection of the animals with specific strains of M. titberailoKis 

One great advantage in using P.P.D. is that it is po.ssib!e with a minimum of trouble 
to ensure that tuberculin of similar potencies and specificities can be used at all times 
and thus operators can compare results on the same animals no matter at what intervals 
the successive tests arc carried out. 
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tuberculous milk, is of very considerable value. 

^lested herds and tLs establish a clean herd, as it were, overnight. Tlie non-rcnct.ng 
vorne stock arc retained. In one or iwo parts of the country this practice is frequent ) 
fXved and if care is taken to clean .ind disinfect the cow sheds and buddings tliorouglily 
befL the new cows are introduced, remarkably good results have been seen at subsequent 
tuberculin tests. Even in fairly valuable pedigree herds, owners are often not averse to 
this method as they are able, by retaining their non-reactmg young stock, to maintain 
breeding lines which may be of considerable value to them. It has been found that the 
subsequent histon' of the herds as regards reactors is invariably good and the owners 
maintain that the financial bcnclits from this rapid eradication are considerable. In this 
type of herd it is possible to eradicate the disease without immediately disposing of the 
rectors. Where an owner has two sets of farm buildings, it is usually a simple matter 
to segregate the non-reactors from the reactors. The reactors arc kept in separate build- 
ings and are di.sposcd of as opportunity offers and replaced by non-reactors and their 
shed can come into use for free stock after suitable preparation. By segregation of non- 
reactors and reactors on the same farm or even in the same shed this procedure may also 
be followed but the difficulties are greater. AfTicn this method of segregation of reactors 
and retention of all non-reactors is followed, tlie subsequent histoiy’ of the herd is seldom 
so good; at the herd retests, which should be done some si.\ty days after the initial test, 
it is not uncommon to find a fairly high percentage of reactors among the non-reactor 
irroun. A few reactors will be found in manv herds at the third or even subseoucnt herd 



A possible modification of this method mat one day become available if cither of the 
methods of vaccination at present under test proi’es satisfactory'. An effective vaccine has 
a limited practical application, however. It is of no value in flying herds, which are often 
most heavily affected; if calves have already become infected, for instance from tuber- 
culous milk, its full advantage is lost. 

The first test of the herd is of prime importance; unfortunately, it is usually found to 
be the most unreliable. It was in herds tested for the first time that we found so manv 
tuberculous animals which failed to show /caciions at the normal times of observation. 
Late positive reactions have not liecn so often encountered since the potency of the 
tuberculin has been increased, but it is still not uncommon to find, in animals tested for 
the first time, that no response to tuberculin is seen until the ninety-sixth hour after 
injection. It is essential in the employment of the tuberculin test in cattle to recognize 
the fact that it has greatest value if it is employed as a herd test. ’Hiis is more than ever 
impomnt in assessing the results of the comparative test, which has already been men- 
tioned. In the initial test of a herd, the first essential is to be sure that all clinical 
cases which can possibly be recognized have been removed, to avoid the tremendous risk 
ot retaining as a non-rcactor the grossly diseased animal which does occasionally fail to 

should then be assessed on the basis of deciding the fete 
ot the animals m groups designated with reference to their common housing, grazing 
general contact. If a clinical case has been found in any groun showing a hiuh 

Krs.:' “?”%">;■ " e “>• »' k* "“S-i-ri 

disnosp ff ** probably good practice to recommend to an owner to 

in ^ non -reactors in a group of cattle unless there are less than 20% reactors 

indicatcf7h?t of reactors among young calves, for instance, almost invariably 

inS fmm Lr"-iv" i* excreting tubercle bacilli and the calves have become 

for nn I V ^ her milk; if this cow has not already been recomized she should he <?oncrV.f 

usually be T although she lill 

how the effort to establish a dcaded which animals are to be removed and 

of the non-reactors, wbLher^the reartorThave a\l' Wn periodical 

are m isolation on some portion of it " removed from the farm or 
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place wliich c\ en tlic perfect curative treatment could occupy in the control of tuberculosis 
in cattle. Our jrolicy must be one of prophylaxis rather than curative treatment, for a 
minimum of imperfectly treated animals in a herd or an area would be fatal to any 
control or eradication scheme. \Vc feel stronj'ly that too great emphasis must not be 
given to the adoption of curative methods and that plans must be laid in other directions. 

No matter which method or combination of methods is to be adopted the eradication 
of bovine tubcrcidosis from the herds in this country must of necessity be a long-term 
policy. That, of course, is no reason whv, after careful planning, a beginning should not 
be made on a fairly wide scale at an early date. We must take due notice of the fact 
that the large majority of calves arc born free from tuberculous infection and c.an be so 
maintained, that there are already in the country areas in which the incidence of tubercu- 
losis is quite low, and that for all practical pnrpn.ses this countrv is self-contained' so f.ar 
as cattle are concerned. 

The points for discussion, as I see them, arc die following; (1) How to ensure that 
young, healthy stock can be kejit free from tuberculosis; (2) the possibilities of creating 
areas free from the disease, of maintaining healthy cattle in them, and of extending such 
areas until finally the whole country is covered; (3) the disposal of infected cattle; (-1) 
improvements in our present methods of diagnosing tuberculosis; (5) vaccination as an 
adjunct to methods of control and eradication. 


Mr. J. ■ N. Ritchie: Where success in eradication of tuberculosis in cattle has been 
achieved, the tuberculin test and disposal of reactors has been the mcdiod employed. 

Some form of intradcrmal test is used in practically every countr)' nowadays. In Great 
Britain, we use the double intradcrmal test, and since BHO have injected two tuberculins, 
mammalian and avian, into selected sites in the neck. By comparing the reactions pro- 
duced by the two tuberculins, it has been found possible to recognize those animals 
sensitized by the bovine type of organism and those sensitized by some other related 
organism; this is of great practical importance, since only the hovine tyjic organism 
produces progressive disease in cattle. This comparative test has been found extremely 
useful when used as a herd test; for testing individual animals it has less value, but it is 
not alone among tuberculin tests in diis respect. 

We recognize five organisms which sensitize cattle to mammalian tuberculin: 
Mycobacterium tuberculosis of bovine, human and avian types, Mycobacterium joluifi, 
tmd an acid-fast organism associated with lesions in the skin. There is some evidence 
that the actinobacillus may also sensitize and a suspicion that other organisms may also 
be involved. It is not difficult to recognize tlic reactor sensitized by the avian type 
organism or by the Johne’s bacillus: it is more difficult to recognize the "reactor sensitized 
by the organism associated with skin lesions unless the lesions have been observed. It is 
extremely difficult to differentiate tlic reactor sensitized by the human type from the one 
sensitized by the bovine type of tubercle bacillus. When there is a suspicion from tlie 
history of the herd, and of the people who are in close contact with it, that a'human 
source of infection is present, it may be necessary to retest reactors even though the test 
suggests that a bovine type of organism is involved. The sensitization from the humjin 
type of organism is usually comparatively fleeting and this fact may often allow a differ- 
entiation at the time of retest. However, it must be remembered that infection from a 
human source is not necessarily from the human type of organism but mav well be from 
the bovine type. Some form of comparative test must be used until a more specific 
tuberculin can be produced. 

Removal of clinical cases from a herd, una.ssociated with other efforts of control, makes 
only a .slight contribution to the elimination of infection. 

Removal of clinical cases is, of course, of value from the public healtli point of view 
and the efforts which have been made to remove clinical cases have been aimed mainly 
at reducing the weight of infection in the milk supply. In diis connexion, sampling of 
bidk milk for biological test and furdier investigation on the premises supplying positive 
samples might well be increased with advantage. 

Care in herd management based on recognition of the fact that very few calves are 
born infected can contribute greatly to success in control within die herd. Only a small ' 
percentage of young cattle is infected and, in general, it is at the stage when a milking 
heifer is introduced to the dairy herd that she picks up her primarv infection. Where 
cue is taken to maintain the voting stock separate from the cows and segregate the voting 
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already been done, and the numbers of animals slaughtered under the Tuberculosis Order 
in each countv since 1925. In 1938-39 survey icstf were made on selected self-contained 
herds. In all, 364,286 cattle were tested and revealed 13% reactors. Because of the 
method of .selection of the herds, and the fact that more testing was done in districts 
where good results were obtained, this figure cannot be taken as a reflex of the position 
throughout the country but, if the figures are studied more closely county by county, and 
in conjunction with the other factors which can be taken into account, a much more 
accurate estimate can be reached. The survey tests in England gave a percentage incidence 
of reactors of 14-1%. In eight counties showing an incidence of reactors of over 25%, 
14,300 cattle were tested from a population of 1,148,646; whereas where less than 10% 
reactors were found 51,315 cattle were tested from a population of 1,305,450. This in 
itself suggests that the incidence figure for the country is too low. Adjusting the figures 
for each county in the light of the numbers .slaughtered under the Tuberculosis Order 
and the numbers now in tubercle-free herds 1 have reached a figure of 20% as the approxi- 
mate incidence of reactors in England. In Wales, the survey test showed 4"I% reactors 
among 1 16,082 cattle tested. Some counties showed an extremely low incidence and in 
them there are notv large numbers of attested herds so that this factor has not reduced 
the incidence markedly from the survev test figure. On the other hand, there are one 
or two counties with large numbers of flying herds with a heavy infeaion and by adjust- 
ments on a county basis the incidence appears to be in the region of 7-5%. The herds 
surveyed in Scotland sltbwed 23-1% reactors. The indication of the weight of infection 
county by county as revealed by the Tubercidosis Order figures very closely conforms with 
me test survey figures. However, tlie le.sponse to the Attested Herds Scheme in Scotland 
has been good and in some counties cxtremelv so; there are high percentages of attested 
cattle in several counties where the incidence was high as revealed bv the survev test and 
consequently the incidence in the country has been considerably reduced since the time 
of the survey. It is now probably about 14%. 

Throughout Great Britain I htive estimated the percentage of reactors to be between 
' of ‘"'ll tbe cattle. This represents a probable 30 to 35% infection among 

cows, so that' in view of recent reductions in incidence by the eradication of infection 
rom many herds, the estimate of 408o infection among cows mav not have been verv 
high at the time it was made. fa . 


ti h^ Savage (in absentia read by Dr. A. Haddow) : While the eradication of 

1 erculosis in bovines is essentiallv a veterinarv problem the fact that many cases of 

tuberculosis in man are of bovii ' - ' ’ 


in the problem. 


vine origin makes us, on the medical side, vitally interested 


I suggest, are incontrovertible. One is that tuberculosis in cows in Great 
frorn'th'* '^’■7 ^^^unsive, although irregularly distributed. Secondly, all measures, apart 
^ ^ j tuberculin to obtain tuberculosis-free herds, are unscientific in conception, 

musM failure. Thirdly, any system of eradication of tuberculosis in bovines 

mean one and, even if completely successful eventually, cannot in the 

if the"^ pteveiit much milk infection with tubercle bacilli and much human disease 
heavv ™ milk products are consumed raw. Knowing that the price of delay is a 
crionV of hurnan deaths from bovine tuberculosis and a still larger toll of 

have rn^ disease the various bodies representing medical and Public Health interests 
of our •'osolutions insisting upon the urgent need for the compulsory pasteurization 
ization ni Prolonged and detailed investigations have established that pasteur- 

tivelv rarr" material dainage to the nutritive qualities of milk and that when effec- 

onlv^ renders milk free from the risk of carrying pathogenic bacteria. The 

sunnlv scientific opinion which exists is whether the whole of the milk 

free fmm » w pasteurized, or if an exception should be made for milk from herds 
those who view' of the risks from other pathogenic bacteria in milk 

tubercle barilh, scientifically justified, but since the risk from the 

present mill- V* much the greater many of us are content to permit, at least for the 
facilitate the er^a”'" tubercle-free herds to be sold raw. This compromise should 
mue the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 

metliSs ha,l‘?,p°" tuberculosh in bovines. the chief problem is the “reactor”. Four 
obviously unfair and sbaughter without compensation, but as it is 

t and impracticable it needs only mention. Another is to slaughter and 
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Frequent testing of herds at the early stages and following any degree of reinfection is 
the basis of the system in the Attested Herds Scheme. A herd docs not baomc officially 
attested until no reactors have been found at three successive tests. After a herd has 
become attested, retests are done at annual intervals so long as no reactors arc revealed; 
but if the herd has been reinfected, a retest is done sixty days after, reactors have been 
disposed of, and this is repeated so long as reactors arc found: after the first test showing 
no reactors, a test is done iit six months, and then the herd reverts to the normal annual 
tc.st. Various important rules must be observed, in addition, to maintain a herd tubercle- 
free. Purchased stock must not be added to the herd unless from another attested herd 
or, if not from .such a herd, until after having passed a test and having been isolated for 
sixty days and retested. TJic herd must be isolated from other stock, and this may mean 
douulc fencing on the boundary’ of the farm. No milk from unic.sted sources is fed to 
calves unless sterilized. ]Jy this frequenev of testing and with the rules in force, the 
attested herds in this country show an incidence of reactors of approximately 0'S% of 
the cattle tested; and there are .some 20,000 attested herds comprising approximately 
750,000 cattle in Great Britain. In view of curtailment of the work during the war 
period progress has been remarkably gootl. but it is clear that some more effective means 
must be sought of increasing the number of tubercle-free herds without proportionately 
increasing the amount of work involved in maintaining them free. 

One method that commends itself is eradication of the disease from defined areas of 
the country, and for this method authority is contained in the Agriculture Act, 1937, by 
which the Minister may declare eradication areas and .slaughter reactors when a sub- 
stantial proportion of the cattle in an area is free from disease. There are many advan- 
tages in .area eradication. The work of supervision and testing the 20,000 attested herds 
in this countiT has now become extremely heavy. On the average, the herds arc tested 
one and a' half times per annum, and if eradication is to proceed it would be a coloss.al 
task to maintain that frequency of tc.sting- throughout all the herds; at prc-scnt, because 
of the risks of reinfection, this frequency must be maintained, but it is already being 
shown that where large numbers of herds' contacting each oilier in a district are attested, 
the percentage of reactors is lower because the risks of reinfection are less. We have the 
American experience where herds in which no reactors are found are tested at from three 
to six years. If we can establish tiibcrclc-frec areas we can, after tlie initial stages, incr^sc 
the interval after a clear test from the present twelve months to three years, and tltus 
reduce the amount of work and release start for districts which are in need of it. In a 
free area, it would be much c.'isier for herd owners who at present have to take a variety 
of careful precautions against neighbouring infected herds. It would also be possible to 
allow free intcr-herd movement of cattle in.side the area instead of requiring that all 
movements must be on the authority of a permit issued to the owner. 

The 20,000 attested herds in Great Britain, comprising approximately 750,000 cattle, 
represent about 9% of the total cattle. In England 4-2-}%, in Wales 19'52%, .and in 
Scotland 2T8% of cattle are in attested herds. In England, the highest county figures 
arc I5’4 in Berkshire, and 14-1 in Surrey', with onlv two other counties .showing over 10%. 
In Wales, the highest figures are Carmarthen 49-6, Cardigan 48-3, Merioneth 34’3, 
Pembroke 28-8, with two other counties over 10%. In Scotland, Bute has 75'4% attested 
cattle, Ay'r 66’3, Kirkcudbright 46-5, Dumfries 45-2, Lanark 43’5, three other counties 
over 30%, three over 20%, and seven over 10%. There are some districts in Scotl.and 
and Wales, then, which have progressed sufficiently to suggest that, on tlie consideration 
of the weight of infection in them, area eradication miglit reasonably commence in a 
comparatively short time. It would be necessary, before declaring areas, however, to 
ensure that this metliod was adopted with a reasonable prospect of development from one 
area to another, until gradually the whole country was covered. It would be ncce.ssary 
to ensure that the areas were large enough to provide within them all the facilities, siidi 
as markets for the owners in the area, and also that they left such facilities still available 
to owners who remained outside the area. 

The incidence of tuberculosis in cattle in Great Britain cannot be closely estimated, as 
there is not sufficient evidence of tests of large numbers of cattle throughout the country. 
The most commonly quoted figure is tliat 40% of cows are infected, but tliat figure 'is 
based largely on slaughterhouse returns, and is certainly too high, but it was estimated, 
of course, when there were very few tubercle-free herds in this country. With die eiidcnce 
which'is available, I have attempted to reach an estimate of the incidence. I have taken 
into account the number of cattle, approximately 750.000. in attested herds and the 
number approximately 140,000. in T.T. herds which are nor attested (these latter cattle 
show a percentage of reactors of about 2%), the evidence of survey testing which has 
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alreadv been clone, and the numbers of animals slaughtered under the Tuberculosis Order 
in each countv since 1925. In 1938-39 survev testf were made on selected self-contained 
herds. In all, 364,286 cattle were tested and revealed 13% reactors. Because of the 
method of selection of the herds, and the fact that more testing was done in districts 
where good results were obtained, this figure cannot be taken as a reflex of the position 
throughout the countrv’ but, if the figures are studied more closely county by county, and 
in conjunction with the other factors which can be taken into account, a much more 
accurate estimate can be reached. The survey tests in England gave a percentage inoidejice 
of reactors of 14-1%. In eight counties showing an incidence of reactors of over 25%, 
14,300 cattle were tested from a population of. 1,148,646; whereas where less than 10% 
reactors were found 51,315 cattle were tested from a population of 1,305,450. This in 
itself suggests that the incidence figure for the country is too low. Adjusting the figures 
for each countv in the light of the numbers slaughtered under the Tuberculosis Order 
and the numbers now in tubercle-free herds I have reached a figure of 20% as the approxi- 
mate incidence of reactors in England. In AVales, the survey test showed 4-1% reactors 
among 116,082 cattle tested. Some counties showed an extremely low incidence and in 
them there are notv large numbers of attested herds so that this factor has not reduced 
the incidence markedlv from the survev test figure. On the other hand, there are one 
or two counties with large numbers of flying herds with a heavy infertion and by adjust- 
ments on a county basis the incidence appears to be in the region of /■5%. The herds 
surveyed in Scotland showed 23-1% reactors. The indication of the weight of infection 
county by county as revealed by the Tuberculosis Order figures very closely conforms with 
the test survey figures. However, the lesponse to the Attested Herds Scheme in Scotland 
has been good and in some counties extremelv so; there are high percentages of attested 
cattle in several counties where the incidence was high as revealed by the survey test and 
consequently the incidence in the countr)’ has been considerably reduced since the time 
of the survey. It is now probably about 14%. 

Throughout Great Britain I have estimated the percentage of reaaors to be between 
17 and 18% of all the cattle. This represents a probable 30 to 35% infection among 
cows, so that' in view of recent reductions in incidence by the eradication of infection 
from many herds, the estimate of 40% infection among cows may not have been verv 
high at the time it was made. 


Sir William Savage {in absentia read by Dr. A. Haddow) ; While the eradication of 
tuberculosis in bovines is essentially a veterinary problem the fact that many cases of 
tuberculosis in man aie of bovine origin makes us, on the medical side, vitallv interested 
m the problem. 


Cenain facts, I suggest, are incontrovertible. One is that tuberculosis in cows in Great 
Britain is very extensive, although irregularly distributed. Secondly, all measures, apart 
rrom the use of tuberculin to obtain tuberculosis-free herds, are unscientific in conception, 
and so doomed to failure. Thirdlv, any system of eradication of tuberculosis in bovines 
must be a long-term one and, even if completely successful eventually, cannot in the 
me^while prevent much milk infection with tubercle bacilli and much human disease 
if the milk or milk products are consumed raw. Knowing that the price of delay is a 
neat 7 annual toll of human deaths from bovine tuberculosis and a still larger toll of 
crippling disease, the various bodies representing medical and Public Health interests 
nave passed resolutions insisting upon the urgent need for the compulsory pasteurization 
p our milk supplies. Prolonged and detailed investigations have established that pasteur- 
ization causes no material damage to the nutritive qualities of milk and that when effec- 
ively carried out it renders milk free from the risk of carrying pathogenic bacteria. The 
only difference of scientific opinion which exists is whether the whole of the milk 
supply should be pasteurized, or if an exception should be made for milk from herds 
tee from tuberculosis. In view of the risks from other pathogenic bacteria in milk 
"ho hold the first view are scientifically justified, but since the risk from the 
ubercle bacillus is so much the greater many of us are content to permit, at least for the 
present, milk from tubercle-free herds to be sold raw. This compromise should 
acilitate the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 


” eradication of tuberculosis in bovines. the chief problem is the “reactor”. Four 
otf/ , been considered. One is to slaughter without compensation, but as it is 

'lously unfair and impracticable it needs only mention. Another is to slaughter and 
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Frequent testing of herds nt tlic early stages and following any degree of reinfection is 
the basis of tJie system in the Attested "llcras Scheme. A herd does not become ofBcially 
attested until no reactors have been Jotind at three successive tests. /Vficr a herd has 
become attested, retests are tlotie at nnmial intervals so long as no reactors arc revealed; 
but if the herd has been reinfected, a retest is done sisty days after reactors have been 
disposed of, and this is repeated .so long as reactors are found; after the first test showing 
no rcactons, ;i test is done in si.\ months, and then the herd reverts to the normal annua! 
test. Various important rules must he observed, in addition, to maintain a herd tubercle- 
free. Purchased stock must not be aehled to the herd unless from another attested herd 
or, if not from such a herd, until after having passed a test and having been isokted for 
sixty days and retested. The herd must be isolated from other stock, and this may mean 
douhlc fencing on the boundary of the farm. No milk from untested sources is fed to 
calves unle.ss stcrili7.cd. IJy this frctpiency of testing and with the rules in force, the 
attested herds in this country show an incidence of reactors of approximately 0-5% oi 
the c.ittle tested: anti there are .some 20,000 attested herds comprising approximately 
7.10,000 cattle in Great Britain. In view of curtailment of the work during the 
period progress has been remarkably good, hut it is clear that some more cITectivc means 
must be sought of increasing the ntimher of tnbcrcle-frcc herds without proportionately 
increasing the amount of work involved in maintaining them free. 

One method that commends itself is eradication of the disease from defined 
the country, and for this method authority is contained in tlic Agricnlmrc Act, 193<, by 
which the Minister may tieclarc eradication areas and slaughter reactor.s when n sub- 
stantial proportion of the cattle in an area is free from di.scase. There arc j 

tages in area eradication. The work of supervision and testing the 20,000 attested hcrtis 
in thi.s country has now become extremely heavy. On the average, the herds arc teste 
one and a' iialf times per annum, and if eradication is to proceed it would be a 
task to maintain that frequency of testing- ilironghont all the herds; at present, bewus 
of the risks of reinfection, tiiis frequency must be maintained, but it is already 
.shown that where large minihcrs of iierds contacting c.nch other in a district arc attc.stWi 
the percentage of reactors is lower hccause the risks of reinfection arc less. We have tW 
American exyicricncc where herds in which no reactors are found arc tested at froni three 
to six years. If wc can cstaltlish tubercle-free areas wc can, after tlic initial stages, increase 
the interval after a clear test from the present twelve months to three years, and thus 
reduce the amount of work and release stall for districts which arc in need of it. hi a 
free area, it would be much easier for herd owners who at present have to take a y.nriety 
of careful precautions against ncighliotiring infected herds. It would also be possible to 
allow free inter-herd movement of cattle inside tlic area instead of requiring that a 
movements must be on the authority of a permit issued to the owner. 

The 20,000 attested herds in Great Britain, comprising approximately 750,000 cattle, 
represent about 9% of the total cattle. In England 4-2-1%. in Wales 19-52%, and U' 
Scotland 21-8% of cattle arc in attested hcrd.s. In England, the highest county 
arc 15-4 in Berkshire, and 14-1 in Surrey, with oiilv two other counties showing over IO/«- 
In Wales, tlic highest figures arc Cariiiarthcn 49-6. Cardigan 48-.5, Merioneth 34-4. 
Pembroke 28-8, with two other counties over 10%. In Scotland, Bute has 75-4% attested 
cattle, Ayr 66-3, Kirkcudbright 46-5, Dumfries 45-2, Lanark 43-5, three other counties 
over 30%, three over 20%, and seven over 10%. There are some districts in Scotland 
and Wales, tlien, which have progressed sufficiently to suggest that, on the consideration 
of the weight of infection in them, area eradication might reasonably commence in a 
comparatively short time. It would be necessary, before declaring areas, however, to 
ensure that this method was adopted with a reasonable prospect of development from one 
area to another, until gradually the whole counti-y was covered. It would be neee.ssary 
to ensure that the areas were large enough to prov-ide ivirhin them all die facilities, such 
as markets for die owners in the area, and also that they left such facilities still available 
to owners ivlio remained outside the area. 

The incidence of tuberculosis in cattle in Great Britain cannot be closely estimated, as 
there is not sufficient evidence of tests of large numbers of cattle throughout the country. 
The most commonly quoted figure is that 40% of cows are infected, but diat figure i-s 
based largely on slaughterhouse returns, and is certainly too high, but it was estimated, 
of course, when there were very few tubercle-free herds in this country. With die evidence 
which' is available, I have attempted to reach an estimate of the incidence. I have taken 
into account the number of cattle, approximately 750,000, in attested Iierds and the 
number approximately 140,000, in T.T. herds which are nor attested (these latter cattle 
show a percentage of reactors of about 2%), the evidence of survey testing ivliieh has 
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Sir Menrik Burrell: The theoretically fine idea of forming tiibcrciilosis-frce areas was 
most carefully examined by the Commiitcc on Animal Diseases whose report was pub- 
lished some twelve vears ago. The foundation of British agriculture is livestock. The 
cattle population of these islands is maintained by a continuous flow of hundreds of 
thousands of animals from the breeding areas in the wetter belt in the west, including 
Ireland, to the Midlands and to the dry ceical belt extending from Naimsbire to Norfolk, 
with the Devon cattle coming up into Hampshire and Sussex. No importing area of any 
extent could survive without this migration. Any attempt to stop it would disrupt the 
whole store cattle trade and with it the supply of milk and of beef. But it is possible to 
form closed areas in the exporting tu'eas where the farms are small, the cattle population 
comparatively sparse in the mountain .sheep districts, and in the county of Ayr. These 
would form pools of healthy cattle from whicli the attested herds in open areas could be 
recruited, llie difficulties of hermetically scaling an importing area are immense, as 
any who has had to deal with sheep scab knows. The smuggling of cattle from Eire into 
Ulster during the war is a further instance of the hopelessness of the task. 

I am not surprised at a considerably higher incidence of bovine tuberculosis in rural 
areas as compared witli urban. Much of the milk in the former is peddled round the 
villages and scattered cottages by small producer-retailers. The bigger producer- 
retailers with well-established businesses founded on a hard-won reputation sell some 
of the best milk put on die market, but not so these little rural men. They buy all the 
cheap “screw” cattle in the markets, their premises are often badly constructed and dirty, 
and their methods bad. They arc seldom, if ever, visited by the "sanitary authorities and 
d^ir milk analysed, and they escape all the controls to which the farmer selling to the 
wholesale buyer has to submit. 

Attested herds alone, closed areas alone, will not eradicate tuberculosis entirely, but 
both methods pushed forward vigorously, with better prices for the better milk, will in 
conjunction go a long way to achieve success. 


J- W. Salter Chalker: Speaking as Chairman of the Diseases of Animals Committee 
of the National Farmers’ Union I would like to say that the fanning community view very 
wiously the subject under discussion. They are not only concerned because of the part 
bonne tuberculosis plays in the general economy of animal husbandry but are particu- 
larly anxious that the milk supply in every wav and particularly in this* respect should 
enjoy the confidence of the public and the medical profession. 

The problem as indicated by Professor Dalling and Mr. Ritchie is a very large one. 
t IS not a responsibility which the agriculturist should be expected to shoulder on his 
own. It is unfortunate and very unfair that so often when tire question is referred 

0 m the Press it should be expressed in terms reflecting unfavourably on the farmer. 

Farmer pioneers who sought to eradicate tuberculosis from tlreir herds before the 

1 inistry s Attested Herds Scheme was introduced received only meagre compensation for 
, P.nfilio-spirited action; they received no real measure of support from the Ministry, 

e uairyman or the consumer, in so much as they only received a premium on the very 
small proportion of their production which was purchased by the public as T.T. milk. 

The Ministry’s Attested Herds Scheme was a considerable step forward and it was 
u ortunate that at the outbreak of war it was found necessary to withdraw it. Its later 
^introduction with a premium on the whole production of milk from T.T. licensed herds 
Hm and has meant considerable progress in numbers of attested herds. 

res"l^'^'^ farmer to-day is not satisfied with this progress and a 

the°P Passed at the last meeting of my Committee requesting me to approach 

Union in order to seek an inteiwiew with the Minister of Agriculture 
o he urgency of starting the attested free area scheme at the earliest possible moment. 

tn “ national responsibility and the farming community are prenared 

to play their full part in its eradication. ^ l l' 


discussion ^ hopeful thing that he had heard during the 

which he coLidL^H trials were being made of preventive inoculation, 

domestic beas^rl^d^-’ T ^ elimination of tuberculosis, both in 
antigen suc^as BCP P°P“’=*‘“’"; ^e did not think, however, that a live 

were not as efficient as Tad prophylaxis 
by the endotlielial cell because live antigens were energeticaUy precluded 

at cells of the capillaries from getting to the healthy tissues of die body. 
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pay compensation as is done in U.S.A. and Canada. TJiis is possilile there as the incidence 
of tuberculosis is about one-tenth of oiir.s, hut iinancinlly impracticaltlc licrc while also 
very wasteful. A tliird plan is to brand the reactor and then let loose for the owner to 
do what he likes with him. I see considerable drawbacks in this plan and it is a very 
controversial veterinary jtroblem. 'J'hc fouith procedure is the one now operative, i.e. 
to turn out of the herd unmarked and unstipervised. This often simply means a trans- 
fcrcncy from one herd to another and is a profoundly unsatisfactory procedure. 

In my Mitchell Lecture delivered in 193.3 (fin/, uicd. J. (ii), 90.3) I suggested another 
method, which although it has had lip-.scrvicc tipproval has never heen put into practice. 
As I still consider this is the right, anrl indeed the only satisfactory, way to dc.nl with the 
reactor I reproduce my cs.sential points: 

“The reactors with no clinical signs arc mostly in good health, giving normal 
milk, and are not e.Ncreting tubercle bacilli or only verv occasionallv. There is 
considerable evidence that the majoritv of the.se animaks, if placed under good con- 
ditions, show little or no progressive tuberculosis, and will for long periods yield 
normal milk free from tubercle bacilli. If their milk can he safeguarded, ‘"'■'d if 
they can be prevented from infecting other cows, why slaughter such v.nluable 
animals? The scientific method is to keep the reactors together upon separate 
farms containing nothing but reactors. Periodical vetcrinaiy inspection would 
weed out any becoming clinical cases, and the cows would have to he kept (as all 
cows .should be) under good open-air conditions. I see no objection to their muk 
being sold for human food in the open market, after being subjected to cfiicicnt 
pasteurization. Regular bacteriological tests, before and after pasteurization, would 
soon demonstrate the validity as regards the .safety factor of any such scheme. The 
cows would irroducc calves in the ordinarv’ way, .and if the calves were brought up 
on Bang's principles and segregated in their own buildings and fed on hcatcd milK 
they would grow up non-reactors, and would serve as that vciy necessary thing— 
a storehouse of non-reacting cows to complete the herds of non-tuberculous cows 
depicted by the removal of reactors. 

“The price paid to an owner for the reacting animal should be the price of a 
damaged cow, since obviously a cow infected with tuberculosis is not wortli the 
price of a healthy cow. The exact figure is a matter for discussion, but as a basts 
of argument it rnight be called a two-thirds value, thus making the owner lose 
something like his share under the United States of Amei'ica scheme. It maybe 
suggested that such a herd of reactors with veterinary inspections, bacteriological 
tests, and pasteurization would necessitate milk charges above tlie normal ecpnomic 
price. The bacteriological testing should be done free bv the County Public He.altb 
Autliorities as their .share, while tliey would naturally supervise the pasteurization. 
In view of the fact that the herd only costs two-thirds of one of healthy animals. 
I believe the milk could be produced at curi'cnt rates. The herds would naturally 
be of considerable size. 

“Under my proposals, instead of numerous herds made up of a mixture of 
reactors, and non-reactors as at present, there should be herds in whicli the cows 
were non-reactors and herds in which they were all reactors’’. 

Every veterinary surgeon knows how rapidly tuberculosis will .spread from an infected 
animal introduced into a tuberculosis-free herd, and separate herds seem simple common 
sense. 

In actual fact we get this sort of thing now but under tire worst possible conditions. 
A producer of “Accredited” milk lured by the higher bonus for “T.T.” milk has his herd 
tested, and finds a latge proportion are reactors. He removes the non-reactors to new 
premises and starts tliem as a T.T. lierd. He leav'cs the reactors in his existing herd and 
continues to sell the milk from tliese cows, all of which are tuberculous, as Accredited milk 
and to sell it raw. This is perfectly legal and I have had officially to pass many such 
cases. The division into tivo herds is as I suggest, but instead of the reactor herd milk 
being pasteurized and the animals rigidly supervised it is sold raw and as a superior 
quality milk under the designation "Accredited”. 

I suggest that the provision of Jierds free from tubeiculosis would be great!)’ speeded 
up if my solution for the reactor problem was adopted in practice. Given the necessarv 
legal power I cannot visualize any serious practic.al difficulties. 
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President — S ydney Thojisox, M.D. 

[December 20. 1945] 

Pityriasis Rubra Pilaris with Ainhum and Syringomyelia. — K. M.R.C.S., L.K.C.P. 

(for H. W. Barber, M.B.). 

. 51 years. Family and personal history uneventful until 1917 when He 

ueveloped keratoderma of the palms and soles. About ttvo years later, there developed 
’'esh on his arms and legs which was diagnosed as psoriasis at the time. At about 
the same time, there developed ainhum-like constrictions and deep painful fissures on 
his palms and fingers. Six years ago a fissure at the base of his left thumb deepened to 
such an extent that the thumb fell off; this was not accompanied by any pain. During 
e next five years the remaining four fingers of the left hand were lost. 

In 1944 he had difficulty in moving his left shoulder. X-ray revealed a Charcot joint 
and a diagnosis of syringomyelia was made. 

, ^^amination the patient shows marked keratoderma of the palms and soles. The 
th"^ ■ halves of the fingers of the left hand are missing. All the fingers of 

e nght hand have deep ainhum-like constrictions encircling them. On the forearms, 
gs and knees there are patchy, scaly psoriasiform areas. On the back of the wrist and 
gers there is some follicular hyperkeratosis. The face and scalp are not involved. 

Neurological examination reveals typical signs of syringomyelia. 

Plasma protein and hippuric acid tests normal. 

Blood carotene and blood vitamin A normal, 
piiaris^*^ from the back of the hand showed changes compatible with pityriasis rubra 

aiidmm*'rk* ^This is a case of a man who developed keratoderma and fissures with 
of constrictions and a psoriasiform lesion twenty years before the development 

} gomyelia with subsequent loss of the fingers of one hand. 

pityriasis'*^^”" whether all the skin changes are due to syringomyelia or due to 

changes , T“^ris, or some allied condition complicated by the syringomyelia. The 
presence ® preceded the syringomyelia by many ye.ars; this together with the 

favour of h ^ where there are no sensory changes is, I think, in 

hy Dr \v;LiZ ■ sycingomyelia. Or is this case similar to the case shown 

records a simli records three similar cases and Stelwagen (19021 

recorded rases^, ™™P'‘cated by generalized pityriasis rubra pilaris. In none of the 
where he starJ n, nervous changes except Drummond’s case (1939) 

ates there were no nerve changes. Hyde in his chapter on ainhum states! 
-vtAR. — D erm. 1. 
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while (lend antigens were freely admitted and produced a vigorous response by ibe manu- 
facture of spccilic antibodies. 

Complete protection against assaulting do.'e.s had been produced by him experimentally 
at University College in Didrlin in both guinea-pigs and rabbits with a human type 
tubercle bacillus solution, all tlie animals surviving after a subcutaneous dose of both 
human-type and bovine-type tubercle hacilhi.s. Thempeutic trials in the field in France 
and in South America in animals were 100% effective. A similar prevention in human' 
beings had been produced by him in practice in Ireland in members of tuberculous 
families, and a trial producing" 100% survival of infants born of tuberculous mothers had 
been reported by Dr. Eric Pritchard from the Vincent Square Infants’ Hospital twenty 
years ago. He could not understand why the medical and veterinary profession so 
obstinately refused to have anything to do with this antigen and this demon.stratedly 
successful method. " ' , 


Mr. John Francis .said that it had been estimated several years ago tliat 40% of dairy 
COW.S Were tuberculous, and in some areas this was no doubt correct: unfortunately many 
[tcople had come to believe that 40% of all cattle were tulterculoiis. As Mr. Ritchie had 
pointed out this was very far from the truth. 

It could not be too strongly emphasized that iJic main spread of infection occurred in 
the cowshed and that probably 90% of all ctittle were infected by . the acrogenous route. 
There was much less (langer of infection when cattle were at pasture. 

E/Iorts to reduce the incidence of the disease by attempting to detect “open eases 
would not have been made if there bad been a proper understanding of the patho- 
genesis of the disease. He doubted whether B.C.G. would be of any great assistance m 
ute fight against ttibefculosis. iMTadyean had .said that there was re.nlly only one rncthod 
of establishing a tubercle-free herd and that was by the application of the tuberculin test 
and the elimination of reactors. The method had been applied on an area basis in the 
U.S.A., Finland, Guernsey and Norway, and in each country the disease bad been prac- 
tically eradicated; good progrc.ss had" been made in Can.ada, and even in DenmarK 
where the incidence was high. In Great Britain the Attested Herds Scheme was begun 
in 1935 and to-day there were now ncarlv a million cattle in officially tubcrcle-lrcc 
herds, but further real progress would prob.'iblv depend on the establishment of tubcrclc- 
free areas. 


Salmon, the first Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U.S.A., wrote in 1906: “Wien 
jniblic sentiment favours the eradication of tuberculosis in animals the ta.sk will not be 
found an impossible one.” The statement was based on a very careful appraisal oi tlic 
knowledge then available but must have been partly a declaration of faith. 'Tlic incidence 
of bovine tuberculosis is high in Great Britain, but to-day there is much evidence tbm 
when public opinion is favourable we can confidently begin the process of “stamping-out 
bovine tuberculosis. 
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Pityriasis Rubra Pilaris with Ainhum and Syringomyelia. — K. Tat/, M.R.C.S., L.K.C.P. 
(for H. W. Barber, M.B.). 

R. G., aged 51 years. Family and personal history uneventful until 1917 when lie 
developed keratoderma of the palms and soles. About two years later, there developed 
a scaly ra.sh on his arms and legs which was diagnosed as psoriasis at the time. At about 
the same time, there developed ainhum-like constrictions and deep painful fissures on 
his palms and fingers. Six years ago a fissure at the base of his left thumb deepened to 
such an extent that the thumb fell off; this was not accompanied by any pain. During 
the next five years the remaining four fingers of the left hand were lost. 

In 1944 he had difficulty in moving his left shoulder. X-ray revealed a Charcot joint 
and a diagnosis of syringomyelia was made. 

examination the patient shows marked keratoderma of the palms and soles. The 
numb and distal halves of the fingers of the left hand are missing. All the fingers of 
e right hand have deep ainhum-like constrictions encircling them. On the forearms, 
egs and knees there are patchy, scaly psoriasiform areas. On the back of the wrist and 
ngers there is some follicular hyperkeratosis. The face and scalp are not involved. 

Neurological examination reveals typical signs of syringomyelia. 

Plasma protein and hippuric acid tests normal. 

Blood carotene and blood vitamin A normal. 

pihriF^^' ^rom the back of the hand showed changes compatible with pityriasis rubra 

ri^um”rv* — ■’* developed keratoderma and fissures with 

of svri ' ^ constrictions and a psoriasiform lesion twenty years before the development 

^ ugorayelia with subsequent loss of the fingers of one hand. 

pitvriL^^^^K°" arises whether all the skin changes are due to syringomyelia or due to 
chanpes*' allied condition complicated by the syringomyelia. The 
presence'll preceded the syringomyelia by many years; this together with the 

favour . *c-sions on the lower limbs where’there are no sensory changes is, I think, in 
By Dr W* ^cing due to syringomyelia. Or is this case similar to the case shown 
records a si ™ 1929.- Hyde (1910) records three similar cases and Stelwagen (1902) 
recorded C 3 complicated by generalized pityriasis rubra pilaris. In none of the 

where he st^* "'as there any note made of nervous changes except Drummond’s case (1939) 
es there were no nerve changes. Hvde in his chapter on ainhum states: 
Derm. l. 
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"Some cases of ainhuin arc associated with trophic sensory and vasomotor changes par- 
ticularly in the limb tvlicre the ainhiirn is occurring; the skin of the part may he scaling 
uith wasted muscles, absence of tendon rertexes, and sensibilitv decreased: kcratoderma 
may he conspicuous." Could not this picture that Hyde describes be similar to this ease? 
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Dr. H. W. Barber: Before I say anvtliing on this ease I should like Dr. Lcitner, who 
h.is been invcsfig.ating pityriasis rubra pilaris for some time past, to .sjjcak to us. 


Dr. Z. A. Leitner (AlKttract): Recently, through the kindness of Dr. Barber, we had 
the ojiportiinity of studying a family affected by pityriasis rubra pilaris. Two mtinhets 
were under continuous observation for over twenty-two months and in addition three 
more members of the family with the same disea.se were investigated (Leitner and Moore, 
19-I6h). 

Two forms of pityriasis rubra pilaris — a hereditarv and an acquired one — have been 
repeated}}' dc.scribed (Touraitie, 19-12), In the course of our investigation we were impressed 
by the fact that altliough five of the living .si.\ .siblings were nffcctcd by the disease, two 
or them were always considered healthy. One of these two siippo.scdly unalTccicd persons 
was a man of -15 whose motiier was suffering from the disease; his .sister had a twentymyc 
years’ Jiistory and her son a fifteen years' history of the generalized form of pitynasis 
rubra pilaris. (I'hcse two cases were previou.sly ticmon.siratcd to this Section (Leitner, 
1945, 1946).] His own son was free from any’ skin tiisense, the elder daughter had a 
very mild form, but the younger one had a more or Ic.ss generalized pityriasis^ rubra 
pilaris, whicli was first considered as a congcnit.al "cc'/.cma". Tliroughout his life the 
man himself had palmar hyperkeratosis with typical acuminate papules and projecting 
cones on the wrists, clbow.s, kncc.s, and the hack of the proximal phalanges, and al- 
though lie was in tlie Army for over ttventy yc.'ir.s, his condition was never diagnosed. 

This family history stimulated us to study tlic hereditary aspects of the disease. A 
survey of the literature .since the beginning of’ the century yielded 14 more unquestionable 
instances of familial occurrence of pityriasis ruhra pilaris. The data of these 15 families 
Were .submitted to Dr. E. B. Ford wiio .agreed that tlic details of their histories were 

consistent with the view that pityriasis rubra pilaris is an inherited disease, iwnicly a 

single autosomal heterozygous condition without sex linkage. 

Anotlicr aspect investigated was the rclation.sbip of pityria.sis nibra pilaris to vitamin A 
metabolism. Since Pettier (1936), several authors have dc.scribcd it as a vitamin A defi- 
ciency disease. Some of our eases (die severely affected) had a persistently low vitamin A 
and carotene level in the blood but others tvcrc within tlic normal range. The degree of 
clinical involvement in our cases roughly corresponded to the decline of tlic vitamin A 
level. 

Several other factors also suggc.srctl a disturbance of vitamin A metabolism. The 
rise in the blood vitamin A level after a m.assire dose of vitamin A usunllv reaches its 
maximum after five to eight hour.s (Leitner and Moore, 1946o). In pityria.sis nibra 

pilaris this W’ns often delayed and to achieve this in one ease it took more than two 

months of continuous dosing. We do not suggest of course that pityriasis rubra pilaris 
is simply a vitamin A deficiency disease; it may. however, be pertinent to refer in this 
connexion to rickets resistant to vitamin D treatment first described bv Albright (Albright 
et al, 1937). In his cases normal doses of vitamin D were without any effect, but the 
disorder of metabolism was corrected by giving continuous enormous doses for a long 
time (up to 100 times the normal therapeutic dose). After stopping the cxcc.ssive 
vitamin D medication florid rickets reappeared witliin a fciv weeks' time. 

During vitamin A treatment (up to 250,000 i.u. daily for many months) the skin 
condition improved considerably in ail our cases. Periiaps it may be of some importance 
to mention that every deterioration of the -skin condition during vitamin A treatment 
coincided with a sharp fall in the blood vitamin A level. It cannot yet be stated with 
certainty whether this coincidence was due to an interference with the absorption of 
vitamin A or with its impaired storage or release. As the liver is the main storage organ 
for vitamin A it is open to speculation whether and liow the disturbance in vitamin A 
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metabolism may be related to this organ. In our cases various liver function tests were 
carried out and revealed gross impairment of liver function. 

Moreover definite signs of endoerine disturbances were also present in our cases indicat- 
ing a pituitary involvement (cyclic deterioration of the skin condition before menstruation: 
regular generalized spread all over the body with erythrodermia during pregnancies; 
crvptorchisin). 

11 we are correct in suggesting that pityriasis rubra pilaris is always an inlierited con- 
dition, the case of Dr. Barber and Dr. Tatz showing pityriasis rubra pilaris and syringo- 
myelia is of great importance, as .syringomyelia is often considered as a congenital 
disease. Therefore in Dr. Barber's patient two different systems of ectodermal origin 
appear to be affeeted. a combination whicb does not seem to have been described before. 
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.pi’t H. W. Barber: A question has been raised as to whether this man has pityriasis rubra 
puaris at all. I did not think there was any doubt of it when I first saw him. On examining 
am carefully the typical follicular papules can be seen. I agree that the lesions on the legs are 
like psoriasis, but in my experience when one sees an early case of pityriasis rubra pilaris. 
It IS often impossible to distinguish it clinically from psoriasis. In the former disease, 
However, an erythrodermia of the palms and soles soon develops, as a rule, and later the 
ffaractenstic follicular papules. As will be seen from the section submitted in this case. 
‘“H histological picture is unlike that of psoriasis. The chief interest is the association 
with spingomelia and the ainhum-like condition of the fingers and toes. In Dr. Wigley’s 
case the latter was accompanied by keratoderma of the palms and soles, which may. 
perhaps, have been pit.vriasis rubra pilaris. 

J- E. M. iVigley: I have not seen the case just mentioned since 1929 in which year I 
published it, so I have nothing to add. 

Earkes IVeber: When I was in Paris while Charcot was teaching, this kind of 
™°yition — not the dermatological part of it, but the neurological part — w’as very much 
talked about, and it was then called “Morvan’s disease". After much discussion Morvan’s 
Disease was gradually acknowledged to be not a peculiar mild form of leprosy but a 
cunical type of S 3 -ringomyelia — the so-called “Morvan type of syringomyelia”. The 
ptremely exaggerated knee-jerks and the history of diminished sense of pain and heat 
■f uppsr limbs confirm this diagnosis in the present case. I should not be surprised 
It the callosities were not likewise due to the svringomyelia. Anyhow, in this particular 
^Hse, the ainhum-like lesions must be part of the syringomyelia Spontaneous dropping 
on 01 distal segments of fingers or toes, as in this man, would in the Middle Ages have 
branded the patient as a leper. 


Lupus Vulgaris treated with Calciferol. — G. B. Downi.vc, M.D., E. W, Prosser Thom.vs, 
^I.D., and H. J. Wallace, M.D. 

Case I. — Mrs. Edith G., aged 73. Lupus of the superficially ulcerative and crusting 
Wpe began ten years ago on the nose and gradually spread across the cheeks. She has 
ft. the Skin Department .at St. Thomas’s Hospital during the whole 

ot the period. She was unable to tolerate general light treatment and until October 1943 
She was treated by local measures chiefly. Though controlled to some extent, the gradual 
progress of the disease was not checked by these measures. In October 1943 she was 
^4 en calciferol, without further local treatment. 50,000 i.u. twice daily, continuing on 
had July 1944, when she was evacuated to the country. From that time she 

CO treatment. She returned to London in October 1945, when as far as 

be seen the lupus had disappeared altogether. 

sivpT^ •'^Lce M., aged 54. She was first seen on January 18, 1945, with exten- 

Icsion^*^”^ *0 Htid neck and of the left forearm and hand. The 

s on the forearm and hand were severelv ulcerated. 

Cl- 

Dll les'"^^ given calciferol, 50,000 i.u. three times a day and returned on February 8 with 
ions showing good response. The dose was then reduced to .50,000 i.u. twice dailv. 
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■By March 8 the forearm and hand were healed and the lupus on tlie face and neck was 
also regressing. 

Her state to-day is most satisfactory. AH lesions arc comjtletely healed and her lupu-s 
is clinically cured. 


Cask III. — Miss W., aged .1.5. Fateh of lupus on right side of face since the .age of 3. 
H.as had most of the usual forms of treatment including Finsen light. Marked activity 
of tJie lupus, particularly under the chin, when fir.st seen three months .ago. No evidence 
of tuhcrciilosis elsewhere. Has been treated c\clusivclv with calciferol by mouth, 100,000 
i.u. daily, with great improvement. 


Cask IV. — Mr. H. E., aged 53. First canvc under observation twelve months ago with 
warty lupus of the left buttock. This had first appeared some seven years previously 
and had been gradually spreading No evificnee of tuberculosis elsewhere. Trc.-ttnicnt 
was begun with one painting of acid nitrate of mercurv together with daily administration 
of 100,000 i.u. calciferol by mouth. Improvement w.ns immediate, out of all proportion 
to the clfects of one application ol acid nitrate of mcrcurv. Treatment subset) ncntly was 
continued with calciferol onlv, in the same dos.age. 'rherc b.ns been no evidence of 
activity for the past two months. 

Cask V. — Albert E., aged 3-1, who for manv v'cars before had sulTcrcd from tiibcrcnlosis 
of the sjiine and right hip, developed in 1937 warty lupus of the left thenar eminence. 
For this he was treated first in 1938 at St. Thomas’s Ho.spital. He then moved elsewhere 
but returned iti June 19*15 with an additional warty lupus on the inner aspect of tlic left 
foot, which had begutt two years previou.sly. Mc.a’nwhilc, the origiu.il lesion had spread 
scrpiginously over the palm and on to the hack of the hand between the thumb .and 
forefinger. Undci calcitcrol, 100,000 i.u. daily, the lesions in both areas bave completely 
cleared. 


Dr. G. B. DowHnp: I do not think any of these cases call for discussion in detail. One 
of them (Case I) is interesting because she has remained free from lupus v? 

stopped taking calciferol eifihtcen montlis ago. Throe of the others (Cases 11. 
are remarkable for the rapidity of cure; improv'cment in each especially in Case II. j . 
was severely ulcerated, took place within a few weeks, and they are all now compiewo 
cured. Case III, the lupus of the rittht check and submandibular region, is .snowing 'vna 
I consider to be an average response to treatment. She has been takinR 100,(100 
calciferol daily for about three months, during w'hich the greater part of the lupus n.e> 
disappeared though some nodules remain in one area. Slie will probabl.v require treai- 
ment for a further three months, or perhaps rather longer. 

These five cases, together with the six who wpi-e presented to the Section on November 
15, and a cons derable number of others which have responded in a similar w.ay jo tne 
same treatment, can leave no room for doubt that calciferol in adequate dosage will cure 
a substantial proportion of cases of lupus. The question that must interest us now is. 
how does it act? I do not think there is anything to be gained by making guesses; “ 'vu" 
be better to try and enlist the interest ol those w.ho are best qualified and equippea to 
set about such a problem. In that case vve and others who have charge of clinical 
material should be able 'to co-operate in the work of inv'estigation. 


Dr. J. E. M. Wiglcy: May I mention a case which I saw shortlj' before the previous 
demonstration? This was a girl aged 3 who. five months after measles, developed multiple 
disseminated lupus on arms, leg.s, and face. After the last demonstration (November la) 
I put her on calciferol, about 15,000 units twice a day. A fortnight later each of the lupus 
nodules had become rather indefinite in outline, with a little erythematous halo around 
it, and one could say optimistically that they all showed signs of di.sappearing. 

Another case was one of a florid, tumid lupus in a woman. Within three weeks of taking 
150,000 units of calciferol a day the tumidity had disappeared and the nodules showed 
signs of flattening. 


Lieut -Colonel F. F. Hellier: It would now appear that we have constructed our 
wonderful light equipment, our Kromayer, our Finsen-Re.vn lamps, merely for the sake 
nt oDolving a dose of calciferol to the skin, when it could have been given more readily 
hv the mouth I am particularly interested in the fact that the French discovered the 
thing at about the same time. I asked Dr Dowling if he knew of the French 
hut the two were quite independent. The French method, called the method of 
nharnv is described in the Annates de Dermatologic, for July 1945. The following 
were obtained with vitamin D.,: lupus vulgaris. 2U cases, 20 cures; vegetating 
^.^herrulosis 1 case, 1 cure; lupus erythematosus, 5 cases, no cure. &c. The writer does 
not g We any reference to Charpy’s original paper. 1 feel that this is a fundamental 

discovery. 
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Dr. W. J. O'Doiiovan: Our congratulations are due to Dr. Dowling and his colleagues 
on all these cases. In a previous discussion on lupus tho.se of us who have devoted years 
to the subject had to undergo a minor castigation on the ground that we had made a 
“fetish" of light treatment — an unpleasant word to be published regarding the work of 
one’s colleagues. But Dr. Dowling will find that there is no fetishism of obstruction. 
There will certainly be none in our lupus clinic at the London Hospital. There is a 
great institute in Rome which affects to cure lupus by the giving of medicine; it is not 
run by the profession and it has the highest testimonials from people of eminence 
outside our profession. A similar claim is made in advertisements from the North of 
Scotland, I believe, for a certain medical cure of tuberculosis by a lime solution made 
from calcined bones. I do not wish to advertise it. It may be. as has happened before 
in medical historj’, that in fact a serious attack has been made on the disease by those 
outside our ranks and we are now seeing its adoption and perfecting. 

^Dr. Franklin Bicknell: There has been very little work done in England on the toxicity 
would be of value and easy, now that large doses are being giveri. 
to check unconfirmed reports about the premonitory symptoms of poisoning — such as 
acute tenderness of the back of the head. Presumably some cases of lupus have vascular 
degeneration, coronary disease or nephritis; in all these conditions calciferol is especially 
dangerous, so it is important to determine the minimum dose which is effective in curing 
lupus. It might be possible to give calciferol in an ointment, thereby securing a higher 
concentration in the lesion and a less high concentration in the arteries. 


Kaposi’s Idiopathic Sarcoma (With sections). — J. E. M. Wicley, M.B. 

C. C., female, aged 43, a native of Devonshire. First seen in June 1945 for a painful 
lesion on the ball of the left foot which had been present about five to six months. The 
patient stated she had had two previous le.sions which had healed with simple local treat- 
ment onlv. ^ 


_ ^Vhen first seen the lesion was a red, semi.-solid angiomatous-looking tumour about the 
size of a filbert nut which was flush with the surface of the sole of the foot. There was 
no epidermis over it. A provisional diagnosis of granuloma pyogenicum was made and 
the tumour removed by diathermy. The removal was not, however, very complete, and 
the tumour re-formed. In Julv the whole lesion was excised and sent for section. The 
surgeon making the excision said that he found the tumour une.xpectedly tough. , 


The section was reported on bv the pathologist as a hremangio-endothelioma and quite 
definitely not a melanoma. 


Subsequently it has been treated with several exposures bv penetrating X-ravs with onlv 
moderate benefit. ' ' 


When seen on November 22 there was a verv definite marginated bluish erythema 
along the inner side of the sole of the foot and also spreading a few inches up the leg. 
tE ^ ^D’*h^matous area felt slightly indurated. This appearance supported a suspicion 
mat the lesion might be Kaposi’s idiopatliic sarcoma, which I had begun to consider. 

I then examined the section again carcfullv, and the considerable vascularity and 
eilular infiltration (rather aggregated around the new vessels) seemed to me to support 
clinical suggestion. ^ 

, staining of another section for iron pigment showed a moderate amount of 

IS to be.present and seems to me sufficient to justify the diagnosis. 

w^'aiT' Weber: There is no Jewish ancestry in this case, and the patient is a 

countri man. The majority of cases of multiple htemorrhagic sarcoma in this 

centra? London at all events — are, and have been for a long time, male cases and of 
ouEht t Jeivish origin. I only mention this to point out that in this case one 

and an? t particularly careful to confirm the diagnosis considering the patient’s sex 
multinlp Wy mind, moreover, the case does not look like a genuine one of 

on the sol sarcoma. 'The history of the chronic sore following the growth 

loma-— wh growth was a typical pyogenic telangiectatic granu- 

teianpiori ‘ ^ Trench call “human botryomycoma’’. I cannot explain the recurrent 
do with borderline on one side of the foot, but I suspect that it has something to 
sign': If ulcer on the sole. If that ulcer were healed properly, I think that all the 
5 ^ 01 nsmorrhagic sarcoma would disappear. 

diSas^V^rJ ^'■oudcnfhal: I agree with Dr. Wigley’s diagnosis. This form of Kaposi's 
sohn\ and can easily be missed. A good illustration of it is found in Jadas- 

‘s ttandbuch, vol. 12/3/2, p. 913. 

of^anosp's^^ Wigley: Recent figures do not appear to support the marked preponderance 
-arcoma m the Jewish race, though they do indicate that most of the patients 
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nro of the male sex. The o'uhcr point is that in this case tlie oripinnl tumour was not 
soft. The .surgeon wiio tried to remove it remarked to mo that it was unusually leathery, 
which does not suggcsl to my mind botryomycosis hominis. 


Black Hairy Tongue. — C. 11. ^^'JIIrII,I:, M.D. 

C. R., a man aged 32. Post 0/Iicc worker. Six months' histoiy. He smokes thirteen 
cigarettes a day, and gets .some post-nasal catarrh. General healtli good. 

'J’he tongue shows long hrownish-hlack hairs on its posterior tliird, rather more pro- 
nounced on the right than on the left. 

Microscopy shows the “Ji.airs” to he cnnipo.scd of horny cells, many with nuclei, but 
shotcing degenerative changc.s, in some of which masses of yeast-like bodies are arranged 
in mosaic form. 

Ciilliircs: Monilia in ahiindancc. (Cultures shown.) 

Only some of the ‘‘hairs" sliow fungus, hut the amount of yeast-like bodies in these is 
very striking indeed. 1 had no dillicidtv in growing tlic fungus. ] should welcome any 
suggestions as to treatment. 

Ur, G. B. Dowliiig; The mosaic-like arrangement of the spores in the hairs is very 
striking, and seems to me to suggest strongly that thoir presence can hardly bo pureij 
adventitious. 

Dr. W. N. Goldsmidi: In 1928 (Brit. J. Derm., JO, 380) I showed at Uiis Section a case 
of chronic superficial glossitis, with black tfur. which had been carefully sludica bac- 
ferjologically by Dr. R. Ralph. On two occasions ho obtained from it in pure culture 
the two organisms Nocardia lingualis and' Cryptococciis thigttcc piloscv, wmcii were 
described. Ralph thought that these two organisms represented a true symbiosis. 
had found them together in three other cases of black hairy tongue and had not niet 
them In any other condition. I bad another case, however, unaccompanied by giossius- 
from wliich no unusual organisms were cultured. The most effective treatment was 
massaging the tongue with Monsol ointment. 


Lupus Erythematosus in a Girl aged 10. — C. H. 'WniTTi.E, M.D. 

J. B., aged 10. A two yerns’ liistory of an eruption on the no.se. cliceks, and scalp, m 
bat’s-wing distribution on the nose aiid cheeks. The lesions are bhiish-red witli tough 
adherent scales and tltcrc arc several outlying plaques on the face. On the scalp there arc 
two or three areas with similar infiltrated plaquc.-i with some hair loss. 

The child appears in fair health othcrwi.se, bin is liable to sore throats. 

The factors wjiich fat oured the diagiio.sis of psori.asi* tvcrc the good response to sunlight 
and the presence of undoubted psoriasis in the mother in the usual places, namely knees 
and elbows. But 1 am afraid tliis will prove to be lupus erythematosus. The whole 
picture with the adherent scales is fairly typical, and I am hoj)ing we shall find a focus. 
The tonsils are a pos.siblc focus, hut we .shall hate to consider the lungs as well. 

Postscript (9.1. -16). — X-ray of chest — no abnormality. Mantoux 1 : 1,000, human and 
bovine, negative. E.N.T. examination, negative. X-ray of sinusc.s — left antrum shows 
slight infective changes. — C. H. W. 

P.P.S. (9.3.d6). — X-ray of chest negative. Calciferol 30,000 units dailv bv mouth for 
two months has been accompanied by some improvement. — C. H. W. 



r*,. Cl R Dowling: I understood Dr. Whittle to say that he tbouglit of trying calciferol 
in this case. I have already treated several cases of lupus erythematosu.s with calciferol 
in large doses, including one with an associated tuberculous adenitis, histologically 
confirmed as tuberculous. In this case as in effect though the 

ndenitTs appeared to be regressing In .a_ case of sarctndos.s under the care of Dr. 
WaBacI, calciferol has proved equally ineffective. 
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Dr. W. J. O’Donovan: These are cases in which the distinction between lupus erj'the- 
matosus and lupus vulgaris appears very inscrutable. I have experience of a ver 3 ’ few 
cases in which over the course of j’ears of observation the diagnosis in very skilled 
hands ihas varied at intervals from the one to the other. This may explain unexpected 
results in treatment. 

Dr. ^V. N. Goldsmith: The face, as a rule, gets worse in the summer, and the fingers better. 

Dr. G. B. Dowling: The lesions to which Dr. Goldsmith refers are, I imagine, of the 
Hutchinson’s chilblain lupus tj’pe, in which circulatorj' hypostasis is the predominant factor. 

Dr. Whittle: I have never before seen lupus erj’thematosus in a child so young. 

Dr. W. J. O’Donovan: I have seen lupus erj'thematosus twice in children as young as 
that, and thej' died rather speedily. Someone on seeing this case mentioned penicillin. 
I have three complete cures of lupus erj-thematosus, of two years’ standing or more, with 
penicillin. I do not think that penicillin will be claimed as a cure for a case with a primarj’ 
tuberculous focus. 


Dr. Barber: Of what did the J'oung children die? 

Dr. O’Donovan: In one of the cases the post-mortem showed nothing but cloudy swelling, 
no tuberculosis and no discoverable focus of sepsis; the other was a private case, and it was 
not pursued to the end of the storj’. 

Dr. H. W. Barber: In 1943 I described in a letter to the British Medical Journal 
(Maj- 8 (i), 580) a remarkable case of a child, aged 7, who had apparently had lupus 
erythematosus since infancy. When I saw her. the eruption was very extensive, in- 
voudng the bat’s-wing area of the face, the scalp, neck, ears, back and arms. ' As in 
the case under discussion, it was of the indolent hypertrophic type, with thick adherent 
scales and marked follicular hyperkeratosis. The child had already had one operation 
lor tuberculous cervical adenitis with abscess formation. After the operation the 
^f'^Pnon completely disappeared, although she lay out of doors in the sun to which 
sne had formerly always been sensitive. It relapsed, however, with the appearance of 
tuberculous adenitis around the operation-scar and under the chin, and ibecame more 
extensive. Another operation was performed, and the eruption improved greatly, but 
abdominal tuberculosis supervened when she was under Dr. Mumford’s care, and 
eventually died of general tuberculosis. It one considers the following points one 
^..'^^ttik, logically conclude that in this case the lupus erythematosus was a toxi- 
lubercuhde: (1) 'The rarity of lupus erythematosus in young children, and the unusual 
and extent of the tuberculous adenitis; (2) the complete, but temporary dis- 
appearance of the eruption after the first operation on what was at that time presumably 
alth primary focus of infection in the glands on the right side of the neck, 

an child was freely exposed to sunlight which previously had always provoked 

on (3) the relapse of the eruption associated with involvement of other glands 

last! • neck and in the submental region; (4) the striking and more 

(51 ™Pcovement in the eruption after the second and more extensive operation; 

that the eruption, although widespread, was not of the kind usually seen 
f_,.',"®.“*sseminate form of the disease, many cases of which have a severe and often 
latal streptococcal septicaemia. 

a tJoldsmith: I also had a fatal case of lupus erythematosus in a young girl 

years ago. She never had any evidence of tuberculosis. She had had sore throats 
joint symptoms of a rheumatic type, and she died with the usual toxic 
the 3n<t swinging temperature. We did blood cultures repeatedly almost up to 

tubpr!-°'i’^ • death, and they were all negative. The necropsy showed no trace of 
valves nr of sepsis anywhere. There were a few little vegetations on the heart 


Multiple Keloids following Varicella. — ^E. W. Prosser Thomas, M.D. 

aeo'^'^^^ to have had a severe attack of chicken-pox six months 

^“"ttacted from her sister, who had an average, mild attack. Many of the lesions 
and healed leaving numerous hypertrophic and keloidal scars. These 
q£ P'‘°fnsely distributed over the front and sides of the neck and the upper part 

f chest, and there are a few scattered elsewhere on the trunk and limbs. The lesions 
■j'jjgj. ’’o signs of spontaneous regression, except that they may be paling a little. 
J previous tendency to keloid formation, and there has been none subsequently. 

imr,„ to treat some of the more conspicuous lesions, e.g. those on the neck and 

“PPer part of chest, with Chaoul therapy. 

of kel^i’dT^Jf *11 case reminds one of the rather less uncommon development 

s at tne site of vaccination. A long while ago I saw typical post-vaccination 
Mar.— Derm. 2 
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keloids in a Kii'I of about lihis aRc, ■which 'finally yielded to X-ray treatment. I have 
.seen the patient .since, and .she lias not manifested any special tendency to keloids 
elsewhere. I presume the X-ray treatment which Dr. Pro.sser Thomas advocates makes 
the keloids become pale and cradually causes their atrophy. The natural history ot 
keloid.s, e.R. tho.sc rcsuIlinR from burns, is that, however Ions they last, ultimately 
without .special treatment they become pale and Rraduallv atrophy. That ultimate 
atrophic proce.ss, by the way, is part of the natural history of many surgical scars: 
when old age is reached, sooner or later, they tend to atrophy. Unfortunately this 
atrophic process in old age is not altogether without its disadvantages, for instance, 
in regard to the yielding of scars from abdominal and rectal operations. 

Dr. W. N. Goldsmith; Thorium X might prove adequate and more convenient than 
X-rays. It seems strange that thorium X with its slight penetration should have this 
consequence, but it appeams, neverthcles.s, to do so, 

Tlic President: I suggest that the case might be left .alone for a year, for I have seen 
conditions of this kind disappear spontaneously within a year or eighteen months. 

Xanthoma of Hands.— Ci.ai!,\ M. Wauiii-.n', jM.R.C..S.. L.U.C.P. 

.Mrs. .S. L., .nged 57, Ji;is worked for ihrcc vears trimming riihbcr. For six inonilis she 
lias noticed oval yellow nodules and yellow staining in tlic creases of the palms of the 
hands and of the fingers. There is a* cluster of typical .xantliomata on each elbow, bm 
none chscwhcrc. 

The patient has not got dialtctcs. hut she comes of a family who arc known to be 
“livcrisli"', who h;ive itilioiis attacks, and sitifcr from gall-hlarldcr dyspcp.sin. 

Wood cliolcstcrol .1*10 nig. (normal 100-120 mg.%). 


Herpes Zoster. — Dr. J. Jawou.ski (introduced by Dr. U. T. Bu.mn). 

Dr. Jawor.ski descrilicd a nietliod of treating zoster by injections of die patient s_o\vn 
i>l(!od. He ttikcs 10 c.c. of Iilood from a cubital vein in the usual way and injects J c.c 
under the Ic.sions themselves in several insertions; the other 5 c.c. arc injected under the 
skin near the torrcs|)onding spinal ganglions. In most cases one treatment only 
given, but in others tlic injections were repeated once or twice with a day's interval. Ur- 
Jawor.ski said lie Iiad treated .31 en.scs of zoster by this method with .syiiiptoiii.itic relic 
and early resolution of tlic Icsioii!!. 

No drugs were administered during the treatniciit. 
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Presiclen';— Ernest Finch, M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S. 
[December 5. 1945] 

Sense and Sensibility in the Treatment of Cancer 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


By Ernest Finch, M.D., M.S.. F.R.C.S. 

It was almost unnoticed by the medical profession that on March 29, 1939, The Cancer 
Act was passed by Parliament. This was described in the preamble as: "An Act to 
make further provision for the treatment of Cancer, to authorize the Minister of Health 
lo lend money to the National Radium Trust, to prohibit certain advertisements relating, 
to Cancer and for purposes connected with the matters aforesaid.” 

Thus another great scourge of humanity became a statutory disease, having been 
preceded by tuberculosis and venereal disease. With the exception of cardiovascular 
diseases, cancer is the most frequent cause of death in this country’, the Dominions and 
United States of America. 


In the Bradshaw Lecture given bv Sir Alfred Webb-Johnson in November 1940, which 
was entitled “Pride and Prejudice in the Treatment of Cancer”, an attempt was made 
to steer a course for treatment most advantageous to the patient between the pride of 
t c surgeon and the prejudice of the radiologist and vice versa. 

The treatment of cancer was considered as a radio-surgical problem. It is, however, 
becoming more than that: as the influence of hormones on malignant growth, both as a 
causative and therapeutic factor, becomes more understood, endocrinology will play a 
more and more important part in the treatment. It is perhaps the arbitrary clinical 
of cancer into various stages of the disease which has led to the pride of the 
'bmgist and the prejudice of the surgeon. This clinical division has led to the realiza- 
mn that the treatment of each individual case should be carried out on a consultative 
bi*'h b®®cssed by the surgeon, radiotherapist, physician and pathoiogist with the 


It 


lemist and biophysicist in the background. 


led this and this alone that it can be hoped to achieve what in grateful acknow- 

Alfred Webb-Tohnson’s happilv chosen title might be called Sense and 
ic'isifcihfy in the treatment of cancer. • 


form** admitted that about half the patients suffering from cancer need .'cmc 

in a Id .t^b'btherapj’, which can only be undertaken satisfactorily in special centres, and, 
]f \t'on, intensive research must be pursued in every aspect of tlte cancer problem, 
now h '**■ attain this that the Cancer Act was conceived and delivered. It niu,>:c 

e implemented. The responsibilitv is placed on the local authorities. 

^Ur.— SURG. 1 
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keloids in a (jirl of about lihis aRo, which finally yielded to X-ray treatment. I have 
.seen the patient .since, and she has not manifested any special tendency to keloids 
elsewhere. I presume 'the X-ray treatment which Dr. Prosser Thomas advocates makes 
the keloids become pale and Rradunlly causes their atrophy. The natural history of 
keloids, e.R. those rcsultinR from burns, is tliat, however lonR they last, ultimately 
without special treatment they become pale and Rradually atrophy. That ultimate 
atrophic process, by the way, 'is part of the natural history of many surgical scare: 
when old age is reached, sooner or later, they tend to atrophy. Unfortunately this 
atrophic process in old ngc is not .altoRCthcr without its disadvantaRcs, for instance, 
in regard to the yielding of scars from abdominal and rectal operations. 

Dr. W. N. Goldsmith: Thorium X might prove adequate and more convenient than 
X-rays. It seems stranRc that thorium X with its slight penetration should liave this 
consequence, but it appears, ncvcrtheles.s, to do so. 

Tlic President: 1 sugRcst that the case might be left alone for a year, for I have seen 
conditions of this kinci disappear spontaneously witliin a year or eighteen months. 

Xanthoma of Hands.— Ci..Mt.\ M. Wakiuin-, iM.R.C..S., L.R.C.P. 

Mrs. S. L., aged 57, iias worked for three years trimming rubber. For .si.v months .'he 
has noticed oval yellow nodules and yellow staining in the creases of the palms of the 
iiands and of the fingers, 'riicrc is a cluster of typical xanthomata on each elbow, but 
none elsewhere. 

The patient has not got tliahetcs, hut she comes of a family who are kiioun to be 
“liveri.sh", who have bilious attacks, and sulTer from gall-bladder dy.spcpsia, 

Ulood cliolesterol 3-10 nig.% (normal 100-120 mg.%). 


Herpes Zoster. — Dr. J. J.vwoii.sKi (introduced by Dr. R. T. Ru.mn). 

Dr. Jaworski described a method of treating zoster by injections of tlie patients own 
blood. He takes 10 c.c. of blood from a cubital vein in the usual way and injects a c.c. 
under the lesions themselves in .several insertions: the other 5 c.c. are injected under i 
.skin near the corresjionding spinal ganglions. In most cases one treatment only 
given, but in otliers the injections were repented once or twice witli a day's interval, r. 
Jawor.ski said he liad treated 31 cn.scs of zoster by this method with symptomatic rci 
and early resolution of the lesions. 

No drugs were administered during the treatment. 
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when sent for found to be malignant, yet such a case was kept waiting so that obvious 
cases of malignant disease might be admitted first. 

The treatment of the cancer patient does not end with the successful operation. The 
Act opens up the whole problem of the treatment of the chronic sick, many of whom 
are suffering from cancer. 

It is necessaiy that beds be provided for them either in hospitals, hostels, or accommoda- 
tion in "alms-houses” with adequate nursing and medical attendance. 

Also patients in the later stages of the disease should have all the alleviation which 
modern treatment can afford. 

This may mean the surgical relief of pain by operation on nerves, the spinal cord, or 
amputation. 

Centralization of treatment seems to be necessary for tlie following reasons: 

(1) To secure early diagnosis. 

(2) To secure adequate first treatment. Tlic advantage of early diagnosis is lost if the 
first treatment is inadequate, so it should be carried out on a consultative basis. 

(3) Radiotherapy apparatus is verv expensive and mainly immobile. When such 
apparatus is installed it must be worked to its fullest capacity. The number of patients 
must be sufficient to prevent waste. 

(4) The records at a centre can be kept properly and analysed by those skilled in 
dealing with statistics, hloreovcr all cases must be recorded, whether treated or not. Xo 
one individual has had experience in dealing with a sufficient number of cases to 
formulate any definite opinions. A retiring surgeon bas only dealt with a few hundred 
at the veiy outside. 

(5) Discussion and assessment of results at a centre would lead to clinical research 
quite apart from the purely scientific research of biophysicists and biochemists. 

(6) A staff of expert radiotherapy technicians would be attached to a centre, and 
Would be always increasing their experience by dealing with the special technical 
difficulties of a whole region. 

At the end of the last centurv radium was discovered and radiotherapy established. 
In 1929 the National Radium Commission was instituted to control the use of the radium 
bought as a thankoffering for the recovery of King George V. 

The Cancer Act is the logical conclusion of all the research which has taken place into 
the sensitivity of tissues to radio-activirj-. The process by which a cancerous change is 
brought about in tissues must continue to be studied as a necessary prelude to the further 
means of treatment and prevention of cancer. 

Prevention is a public health problem, and will become more so but, as cancer is not 
notifiable, the incidence of the disease can only be estimated. 

The problem for the public health' authorities now is not only the prevention but the 
treatment and also the after-care of the incurables. The education of the communits* 
should also be their responsibility, '\3Tiat then should be the “lay-out” for a regionm 
organization? Any’ scheme must provide for diagnosis, and adequate treatment by’ any’ 
and all means, and it must be such as not onlv to deal with the primary growth but all 
subsequent complications. 

Radiotherapy’ w’ill be concentrated in comparativelv few' centres: regional (university) 
and co-operating. 

The surgery’ can be done at more scattered centres but under the criticism of the 
centre and on a consultative basis. Such centres must be adequately equipped and staffed, 
ence recognition of hospitals rather than surgeons must be the rule. The anomalous 
position will arise that a surgeon is recognized as competent to deal with cancer cases at 
one hospital but not at another, such as a cottage or local hospital. 

The surgical treatment should be carried out on a consultative basis with the radio- 
merapist and pathologist. 

It may be that a surgical operation is necessarv to determine whedier a possible or 
P’obable cancer is a proved one. 

The Cancer Act provides not onlv for the diagnosis and treatment of the proved case 
ot rancer but also for those patients who are suspected of suffering from it, until the 
”"“ttion is proved innocent. This implies the highest histological skill of the pathologists 

urn order to establish a diagnosis all the resources of a large polyclinic may be 

cessa^’. "pie importance of a correct diagnosis is not only’ for the patient but for 

nse administering the financial aspect of the Act. 

A regional and co-operating centre should cater for a population of between two and 
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It is oltvioiis iliat ncitlicr tlic nittliods of trcntnic-nr nt present available nor the knoiv- 
Icdge already acciinnilatcd is being used to the best advantage. The number of deaths 
Iroin cancer is steadily increasing despite the fact that the “cures” arc also increasing. 

Tile main factors contributing to the failure arc: 

(1) Early diagnosis is not attained. In many instances the general practitioner can 
anakc a diagnosis of cancer with great certainty, in other cases it needs me opinion of a 
specialist reinforced by radiological and pathological examination before a possible case 
of cancer becomes a prohahlc one. In other cases a surgical operation may be ncccssar)' 
Itcfore a prohdlile ctise becomes a proved one. The early sMnptoms and signs of which 
the patient complains are common to malignant and innocent conditions. It follows 
ihereforc that any clinic which deals with the diagnosis of cancer (which is the declared 
jturposc of the Act) must be equipped to ditignosc non-malignant conditions. There 
should therefore be no ad hoc cancer diagnostic clinics in a hospital. The patients should 
pass through the ordintiry out- and in-patient channels, 

(2) The first treatment given is not always adequate and this is the all-important 
treatment. Cancer patients should therefore only receive treatment from physicians, 
surgeons and specialists of the required degree of training and avperiencc, and if the 
type of cancer falls within an acknowledged .specialty then they should be directed to 
the appropriate specialist, even if it entails referring them to another centre not neces- 
sarily a larger one. 

(3) Siiflicicnt use is not made of past c.xpcricncc. This would be rectified if the 
diagnosis and treatment were under a central (regional) organization tvith co-operating 
centres. 


The surgery need not be done at the centre but under the criticism of the centre. 
Treatment should be organized on a consultative plane by regular discussion of casM 
»and results by all concerned. In this way the “Pride and Prejudice” of those intercste 
would be replaced by "Sense and Sensibility” to the advantage of all, especially 
patient. ■ The results of treatment could be sifted scientifically and judged dispa.ssionatciv. 

There is no suggestion in the Act of creating “The Cancer Surgeon,” but that the 
■Treatment should be under an organization which would secure early di.agnosi.s, adequate 
first treatment, and assessment of results. 


How can this be attained? It must be by education both of the community and the 
medical profession. 

Many will disagree with educating the community, thinking that thereby “cancer-dread 
neurasthenics” will be created. The public must know, however, that the only earU 
sign of a cancer is change in form or function of some organ, and that it is painless in 
the early stages except in the case, of bone. Education of the community has, however, 
been very successful in the United States and New Zealand, In cancer of the breast the 
margin between hope and despair is marked by involvement of the axillary ^ 

merely clinically but microscopically. On one side of the line there is a 70% to 90 /o 
five-year cure, on the other 30% or le.ss. 

In 49% of cases the axillary lymph nodes are alTcctcd with no clinical evidence of their 
involvement. 


The patient delays asking advice from ignorance, fear, false modesty and gullibility. 
The Act has provided against the last-mentioned by forbidding die advertisement 
of '“cancer cures”. 


The medical profession must be educated both in the undergraduate and postgraduate 
training. Too much stress is laid on the differential diagnosis, and too little on the biopsy 
results. The arrangement of the cells is the only certain diagnostic test. The present training 
leads both the undergraduate and postgraduate to believe that a lump in the breast which 
is not fixed, with no nipple retraction and no palpable axillary glands, is innocent, whereas 
■a biopsy would perhaps prove it to be malignant and thus save valuable time, as 
adequate early treatment could be given, and instead of 7,000 women dying each year 
from cancer, the number might be reduced to 1,000, 


The general practitioner is the first line of defence, and must be an integral part ot 
•the scheme and kept informed of the work at the centre and the results achieved. 

TleHv in treatment is due to causes other than the delay in diagnosis. There is delay 
seeing the practitioner and the surgeon, either from ignorance or fear. The 
j- , from the hospital need no longer be a cause as the Act provides for travelling 
distance a companion, but the scarcity of beds is one of the main 

SsS^for delay. INloreover, a case may be put on the waiting list as being innocent, and 
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What is the purpose of an nMominal incision? What should it do and tvhat should 
it not do? An incision should give access to the part to be attacked, and room for 
the required job to be done. It should be extensible in a direction that will allow for 
tmy reasonably probable extension of the scope of the operation. It should interfere as 
little as possible with the functions of the abdominal wall in the immediate post-operative 
phase, and it should finally leave it as strong as it was before. 


When we demand access to the part to be attacked, we do not mean the most direct 
access to the whole field of operation, but the best access to its most difficult parts. 
MTien we demand extension, we are not asking for an incision that will cover any 
number of wildly wrong diagnoses, but one that will allow reasonable latitude in scope. 
A good incision must bring the surgeon to parts that cannot be brought to him, which 
usually means to roots or pedicles of organs, which again usually means the mid-line, 
for that is where arteries sprout and ducts empty. 

^e first essential of an incision in securing access is that it should be placed right, 
ft is equally important that it should be large enough to admit the surgeon’s hands 
and the ordinary tools of his craft. Telcmanual technique is indispensable in the various 
specialties that might be grouped together as orificial surgery, but in the abdomen 
It is perverted ingenultv. Operating with long instruments and stalked lights has the 
dramatic appeal of a pcepshow, but it can never be ns safe or as gentle as work with 
fingers. One of the truest aphorisms in abdominal surgery is drat of Fagge: “Make 
your incision twice as long as vou think it ought to be; dicn you won’t have to enlarge 
It much.’’ The small incision is the vice of the callow, the cosmetic, and the com- 
mercial; it means at best more retraction and travinra than is really necessary, at worst 
a job poorly done or a necessarv job left undone. 

The second essential is extensibilitv. Before opening the abdomen at all, a surgeon 
must ask himself “WTrat is the matter? V-Trat am I proposing to do? WTiat else may 
I possibly be forced to do?’’ and he must so plan his incision that he can certainly do 
the necessary, and can, if need be, extend it to do the contemplated additions. But 
he must have some idea of what organ he proposes to attack, or at any rate in which 
compartment of the abdomen he is going to perform. He can extend the standard 
incisions, *e median and paramedian and the lateral oblique or transverse, to a length 
of tivelve inches or more without gross structural damage, but it is seldom right that 
he should do so. If the diagnosis was right but the operation unexpectedly difficult he 
needs no more than a mo'derate extension; if the diagnosis was wrong, he is faced with 
the difficult alternatives of opening the abdomen like the mouth of a yawning hippopota- 
mus, or closing his original incision and making the right one. 

• difficulty arises above all in operations for acute abdominal emergencies, 
mcision correctly planned for acute appendicitis can be extended to cope with an appendix 
mat is gangrenous and fixed in some unexpected situation; but it cannot be enlarged 
hght-heanedly to deal with a duodenal perforation, an inflamed gall-bladder, a gangrenous 
pancreas, or a ruptured ectopic gestation. When, after careful investigarion and earnest 
thought, there remains a doubt about the nature of an acute abdominal catastrophe, I 
believe the surgeon should follow the two simple rules that enable bookmakers to live 
m Park Lane and spend their week-ends at Brighton; “Bet on probabilities and cut 
)our losses.’’ In the acute abdominal stakes, the form is — appendix odds on favourite, 
tea to one the field. Therefore when in doubt he should make an appendix incision. 
In nine cases out of ten he will be right. In the tenth he will establish the diagnosis 
b)’ fluid that escapes and by gentle exploration with the finger, and can close the first 
incision and perform the necessary operation through the correct one, having wasted 
less time and done less damage than if he had started with some compromise applicable 
to both conditions and suitable to neither. 


'Mule the standard incisions I have mentioned can, but very seldom should, be 
extended to considerable lengths, others are inextensible, being limited either by 
anatomical confines or by the need to avoid irreparable damage. In the first category' 
are transverse incisions much above the umbilicus which are cramped by the rapidly 
epigastric angle, in the second are all vertical incisions near the outer border 
M the rectus. No surgeon who has seen, as I have, the victim of a full-length incision in 
^,'??car semilunaris, the abdominal wall deformed by a large unilateral bulge, the 
ubilicus in the nipple line, will ever forget the lesson. 


third criterion of a good incision is that it should do the least harm to the 
ominal wall itself, to the structures underlving it. and to the patient. In the abdominal 
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four luillioii. '1 his numl)er is nccessarv to keep tlic racliorlicrnpciitic centres economically 
busy. 

i here should he an autoiiniuQus eliicicnev and siifliciency in all intermediate ami 
district iiospittils tvith a siurtotltly working ttvo-tvay tralfic system so that the specialist 
can go to the jierijthery and the |)nticnts pa.ss from the periphery to the centre. 

Tlie teehnitple of radiotherapy will he changing much more rapidly than that of 
stirgery. 

Who should do the radiutn implantation,' 

Whoever docs it must sec thttt; 

(1) The hcljt of the ratliotherapist and hiophvsicist is obtained to plan the position 
and e.Ntcni of the implants. 

(2) The implantation is cliecked hv radiology and the field cheeked. 

(.'?) The doses are recorded in such a way iluit the radiotherapist, if subsequent 
treatment is needed, can successfidly and safelv adjust the dose, 

(4) 'J'here is a regultir follow-up for at least ten years. 

In addition to having a radiotlterapeuiic department established at the fully equipped 
regional (university) and co-operating hospitals, there tmist al.so he the closest co-operation 
between them and the district hospitals where the surgery can he done. 

There must he consulttitive centres scattered over the whole region where the 
general practitioner can send his [taiicnts at specified times and where he can attend and 
join in the consultatioti of tlie surgeon, rtuliotherapist and pathologist. By this inc.ins 
he wouhl not only give liis patient confitlcnce and encouragement hut also realize the 
cliniculty in many ca.ses of making a diagnosis. His interest would he aroused and 
this would make him a very important factor in the subsequent follow-up. He should 
receive a financial .sanction for liis attendance. Tlic Regional Centre should sec that 
all practitioners in tlie whole region arc kept informed of the rcstilts achieved. 

The proposals of local authorities cannot he standardized, hut broad principles nill 
he suggested to them if asked for. Each scheme nnisi he modified by the density ot 
population, transport facilities and type of industry. 

The schemes arc to he sent in by the local authorities, hut tlic medical profe.ssion mtist 
play its part. 

Jn the words from the Talmud; 

“The day is short and the work is great. It is not incumbent 
upon thee to complete the work but thou must not therefore 
cease from it." 


[JaiiiKiry 2, 1946J 


DISCUSSION ON ABDOMINAL INCISIONS 


Major-General Sir Heneage Ogilvie: My task as opener is merely that of the compere, 
to make some remarks explaining what the show is about, and to keep the audience 
quiet while the late-conicrs are getting into their .seats. I will use the Socratic method. 

What is an abdominal incision? An inei.sion through the abdominal wall. WhaV 
then is the abdominal wall? It is the whole edifice that bounds the abdominal cavity, 
and includes the bony framework, the muscular and aponeurotic walls that enclose it in 
front and at the sides, the diaphragm that roofs it and the pelvic diaphragm that forms 
its floor. No consideration of the surgical approach to any abdominal viscus is complete 
unless we think of it in relation to all the.se walls, and the value of such threc-dimensioiwl 
thinking has been exemplified during the last few weeks in the discovery by Terence 
Millin of a new surgical approach to the prostate. 
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What is the purpose of an alxlominal incision? What sliould it do and «hat should 
it not do? An incision should give access to the part to be attacked, and room tor 
the required job to be done. It should be extensible in a direction that \ull al qu or 
anv reasonahlv probable extension of the scope of the operation. It should intcrtcrc as 
little as possible with the functions of the abdominal wall in the immediate post-operatne 
phase, and it should finally leave it as strong as it was before. 

When we demand access to the part to be attacked, we do not mean the niost duect 
access to the whole field of operation, hut tlie best access to its most dimcult p.irt;. 
^\'hen we demand e.xtension, we are not asking for an incision that will cq\cr an; 
number of wildly wrong diagnoses, but one that will allow reasonable latitutm in 
A good incision must bring the surgeon to parts that cannot be brought to him, wmt i 
usually means to roots or pedicles of organs, which again usually means the mid- me, 
for that is where arteries sprout and ducts empty. 

The first essential of an incision in securing access is that it should be placed 
It is equallv important that it should be large enough to admit the surgetm s an s 
and the ordinary tools of his craft. Telemanual technique is indispensable in the 'arious 
specialties that 'might be grouped together as orificial surgerv, but pe abdonien 
it is perverted ingenuity. Operating with long instruments and stalked lights las 
dramatic appeal of a peepshow, but it can never be as safe or as gentle as wor ' wi 
fingers. One of die truest aphorisms in abdominal surgery is that of hagge. . a 'e 
your incision twice as long as vou think it ought to be; then you won t have to enlarge 
it much.” The small incision is the vice of the callow, the cosmetic, an t e 
mercial; it means at best more retraction and trauma than is really necessary, a wo 
a job poorly done or a necessary job left undone. 

Tlie second essential is extensibility. Before opening the abdomen at all, a surgeon 
must ask himself “Wiat is the matte'r? VTiat am I proposing to do. hat else rtia 
I possibly be forced to do?” and he must so plan his incision that c^” 
the necessan*, and can, if need be, extend it to do the contemplated a i i n . , 

he must have some idea of what organ he proposes to attack, or at any rate in " ^ 
compartment of the abdomen he is going to perform. He can extend the standwa 
incisions, the median and paramedian and the lateral oblique or transverse, to a lengto 
of twelve inches or more without gross structural damage, but it is seldom rig 
he should do so. If the diagnosis was right but the operation unexpectedly difficult he 
needs no more than a mo'dcrate extension: if the diagnosis was wrong, he is 
the difficult alternatives of opening the abdomen like the mouth of a yawning ipp p 
mus. or closing his original incision and making the right one. 

. "nie difficulty arises above all in operations for acute abdominal 
incision correctly planned for acute appendicitis can be extended to cope "i iSarwed 
that is gangrenous and fixed in some une-xpected situation; but it cann „T„„renous 

hght-heartedly to deal with a duodenal perforation, an 

pancreas, or a ruptured ectopic gestation. WTien, after careful imestiga i , j 

thought, there remains a doubt about the nature of an acute ^ i;' „ 

believe the surgeon should follow the two simple rules that enable bookmakers 

m Park Lane tnd spend their week-ends at Brighton; "Bet 

your losses.” In the acute abdominal stakes, the form i^appendix odds 

ten to one the field. Therefore when in doubt he should make -f 

In nine cases out of ten he will be right. In the tenth he will establish 

by fluid that escapes and by gentle exploration with Ae finger, an . „^asfed 

incision and perform the necessary operation through Ae correct 

^nd done less damage than if he had started with some comp - » pp 

to both conditions and suitable to neither. 

While the standard incisions I have mentioned can, but very 
extended to considerable lengths, others are inextensible, being ^ 

anatomical confines or by the need to avoid irreparable damage. In the firet catego^ 
transverse incisions much above the umbilicus which are cramped y e P 5 
narrowing epigastric angle, in the second are all vertical incisions 

nf the rectus No surgeon who has seen, as I have, the victim of a full-length m^ision in 
*eb?car semilunaris, the abdominal wall deformed by a large unilateral bulge, the 
nmbilicus in the nipple line, will ever forget the lesson. 

The third criterion o£ a good incision is that it should do the least harm to the 
abdominal wall itself, to the structures underlying it, and to the patient. In the abdominal 
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ivnll nerves nmtrcr most, for if they .ttc clamagcci the muscles distal to the point of damage 
arc paralysed; muscles come next in iniportaticc, for they heal by fibrous tissue only, 
hut jf the scar is strong and narrow no liarm ensues; fibrous and aponeurotic structures 
matter least, for they repair after division witli their own tissue: blood-vessels should be 
considered, but the arterial anastomosis in the abdominal wall is so free that no proposed 
incision is likely to he excluded on grounds of the danger of isch.'einia. Not only must 
the structures divided by the ktiifc he taken into account, but the line in which they 
are divided; when tJicy arc cut across their line of strain, stitches pull out and we,ik 
areas tend to appear, hut wiien they arc cut in that line the edges of the g,np tend to 
he self-supporting, and a few sutures only arc needed to approximate them in the 
immediate post-ojierntivc phase. 

While avoiding damage to the structures of the alidominal wail itself, a good incision 
should also take into account the possibility of adhesions to its dccpcr.surfacc. Adhetions 
will happen in the best regulated incisions, but whether they arc harmful will depend 
on where (hey arc and what they fix. Fixation of the already fixed matters little; It is 
only fixation of the mobile th.tt causes symptoms. Adhesions to tlic colon or liver, that 
is in the tipper or lateral parts of the .abdominal cavity, arc relatively harmless; those 
involving the small intestine, th.at is in the umbilical and hypogastric regions, may he 
harmful and even d.angcrous. 

Lastly, a good incision must sp.arc the patient. So far I have spoken of the abdominal 
wall as the first ohsiacic to surgical enterprise, I must remind you that it is also a 
prime factor in tlic maintenance of life and the preservation of health. It maintains 
abdominal pressure and hold.s the vi.sccra .against the constant efforts of gravity to crowd 
them into the pelvis. In rc.s[)iration, it is the recoil nicchanism of the diaphragm, m 
the circidation, it is the counterpart on the venous side of the heart on the arteri.al side. 

Of the abdominal muscles, the recti serve locomotion. ’They arc the flexors of the 
trunk and opponents of the erector spinm. Their action is chicliy phasic, and in certain 
actions, such as rowing, they may he completely relaxed though the abdomin.al pressure 
at the time is very high. The rectus sheath has a spatial hut not a functional relationship 
to the muscle. It is the common tcnclon of the lateral muscles, and is inserted into 
the linca alba. The strain on it, and the direction of its fibre.s .arc almo.st entirely trans- 
verse. 


The lateral mu,sclcs can act individually in ph.nsic contractions ns benders and rotators 
of the trunk, hut .is a group tlieir action is postural. They arc the maintainevs oi 
abdominal pressure and the emptiers of the lungs. 

To sum up, the strcs.scs on tlic abdominal wall are tr.ansvcr.se and arc constant. The 
recti are out of action when a patient lies or sits with the trunk and hips flexed, but 
the lateral muscles maintain their tone and continue their rhythmic contractions while 
life lasts. Transverse incisions through the lateral parts of the abdominal wall and 
tlirough the rectus sheath have therefore the support of physiological reasoning, in that 
they maintain the function.? of circulation and respiration unimpaired from the begin- 
ning, and of technical requirements in that they arc in the line of strain, and after 
closure they depend little on sutures for their .security. Incisions across the rectus muscle 
have no such sound support, and base tlieir appeal chiefly on giving wide access. 


Thus the incisions to which we can give unqualified .support are few. Foremost 
among them arc the lateral incisions. Tficsc may be strictly transverse or they may be 
oblique in the line of the nerves, but they should not slope upwards and inivards. They 
may go as far back as the erector spinre and a,s far forward into the rectus sheath as the 
rectus muscle can be retracted, but they should not cut across it. These incisions increase 
steadily in popularity. They give excellent access to any structure lying on the same 
side between the pyloric plane and the pubis. They heal up without incident, they 
never seem to give way, and they allow unimpeded respiration and coughing from 
the beginning. Within the last two years they have, in my practice, ousted the lower 
median and paramedian incisions for all purposes except the most straightforward appen- 
dicectomy. For this I still use, as always, the gridiron, wliich is, after all, die baby of 
the lateral family. 


so the vertical incisions in the linca alba or through one or other 
They can be any lengtli that the abdominal wall allows, but they 
cbrmld not Stray more than an inch from the mid-line. I am tending, like other 
of mV acquaintance, to abandon incisions thiit involve the separation of planes 
and the retraction of layers. Their separated planes leave potential space.? where fluid 


There are also 
rectus sheath, 
should not stray more 
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may collect and infection may appear and, so far from giving added safety, they are 
more prone to tvound disruption than simpler methods. For this and other reasons I 
am becoming increasingly attached to the mid-line incision. I used to deplore its 
limited length, but since I learned from Victor Bonney that the umbilicus is no pro- 
hibited area I have cut through that central ornament freely from above or below . The 
mid-line approaeh offers the best access to the attics and cellars of the abdomen, and 
the felted struaure of tlie linca alba gives a better hold for stitches than tlie anterior 
and posterior rectus sheaths combined, structures which arc all svarp and no woof. Since 
no muscle is cut post-operative pain and therefore respiratorv' inhibition is less than in 
the paramedian incisions. 


The right and left paramedian rectus-retracting incisions remain standard doors to 
the abdominal cavity, and very good they are provided they are not used in septic 
conditions. For these, for an operation on a gangrenous gall-bladder or a gangrenous 
appendix, I should prefer to cut through rectus sheath and muscle in the same plane. 


With regard to closure, I would prefer to seek principles rather than to discuss details, 
is a function of the tissues, and stitches do no more than bring them into 
apposition and hold them tlicre while the gap is bridged by living fibroblasts. When 
there is constant strain on the suture line, stitches, whatever their material, cut through 
by pressure necrosis and separation follows. Further, there is no “key” layer in abdominal 
closure; all must be' taken into account, and all must beal equally. A chink in the 
peritoneal suture may lead to wound disruption, or to hernia later. A haematoma or a 
dead space in the rectus sheath may breed an infection that will reach die peritoneum 
with even greater ease than a peritonitis infects the layers of the incision. 


The peritoneum and posterior rectus sheath are usually closed together. Here we 
P^°''*de not only strength, but an unbroken deep surface to which nothing can 
adhere, A plain over-and-over sdteh leads inevitably to inversion and adhesion. In 
idost incisions a continuous everting mattress suture of fine catgut is die best way 
01 closure. _ In a gridiron incision, die peritoneal opening can be closed by a pitrse- 
® ing, leaving only a dimple on its deep surface. 

. muscle layers must be sutured in as many strata as have been cut. In the latpal 
incisions therefore three layers of suture are required, and, since there is no tension, 
bey may be continuous without reinforcement. In median and paramedian incisions 
t"^, only is closed above the peritoneum, and that a layer divided at right angles 
h la it-undergoes. Here an unsupported continuous suture is not enough, it 

un K interrupted, or, if continuous, should be supported by mattress sutures of 
absorbable material. Accurate suture of the skin involves also obliteration of all dead 
in fatty layer. ■\^Tlere deep tension sutures are used they sene this purpose 

1 ^ dition to their primary one; otherwise a series of deep skin sutures must be 
actual epithelial apposition is served by Michel’s clips or fine edge-to-edge 
b es which are removed in three or four days. 

.Ihaie tried to define a good incision and will now attempt to discuss the poor incisions. 

, 5*? number of incisions which are permissible, but which most of us have tried 

j . . nund wanting. Chief among these are the trans-rectus incisions. The transverse 
to tb°° f*®* recti has much to recommend it. It gives the most wonderful access 

anri ^ abdomen. It is physiologically sound, or at any rate based on sound theory, 

disarl rherefore an irresistible appeal to every surgeon fresh from the Primary. Its 
wher is that, the rectus muscle being' unsuturable, a space always remains 

ham harmless if it repairs by first intention, disastrous if further 

who infection ensue. It was a favourite with the magnificent young men 

mor f°rivard surgery in the Desert. But the surgeons in South Africa wrote, 

rectus'" in anger: “For God’s sake stop your boys from cutting across the 

]'’®,nave never seen such herniae before, nor in our wildest nightmares have we 
areamed them possible.” 


not M i'^ads us to more acute controversy. It cuts one nerve at most, it does 

admitt^H usually heals well. I was brought up on it, and I have never 

gives m abandoning it. I used it last week, and doubt if I shall ever use it again. It 
and V °us access to the fundus of the gall-bladder, which does not interest me, 

join Pnor exposure of that deep Clapham Junction at the liver hilum where ducts 
rhankfuln"'^'^'^'^^ branch, a region I never approach without anxiety or leave without 
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wall nerves inairer most, for if tiicy are damaged die muscles distal to the point of damage 
arc paralysed; muscles come next in hnimrtnnce, for dicy lieal by fibrous tissue only, 
blit if the star is strong and narrow no harm ensues; fibrous and aponeurotic structures 
niaticr least, for they repair after division witb their own tissue; blood-vessels should be 
considered, but ibc arterial anastomosis in the abdominal nail is so free that no proposed 
incision is likely to be excluded on grounds of the danger of ischaimia. Not only must 
the structures divided by the knife be taken into account, but the line in which they 
are divided; when they arc cut across tlicir line of strain, .stitches pidl out and weak 
areas tend to appear, but wlien they arc cut in liiat line the edges of the gap tend to 
be self-supporting, and a few sunircs only arc needed to approximate them in the 
innntdiatc post-operative phase. 

Wliilc avoiding dani.agc to the slriictiircs of the abtlomin.al wall itself, a good incipon 
should also take into account the possibility of adhesions to its deeper. surface. Adhesiuns 
will happen in Ibc best regulated incisions, but wiicthcr they arc harmful "ill depend 
on where they arc and what they fix. Fixation of the already fixed matters little; it >s 
only fixation of the mobile tiiat causes symptoms. Adhesions to the colon or liver, tn.it 
is in the upper or lateral parts of the abdominal cavity, are relatively Iwrmlcss; those 
involving the small intestine, that is in the umbilical .and hypogastric regions, may be 
harmful and even dangerous. 

Lastly, a good incision must .spare the patient. So far 1 have spoken of the .abdominal 
wall as the first obstacle to surgical enterprise. I must remind you that it is also a 
prime factor in the maintenance of life and the preservation of health. It mainlams 
abdominal pre.s.surc and holds the viscera against the constant clTorts of gravity to crou , 
them into the pelvis. In rc.spiration, it is the recoil mechanism of die diaphragm, m 
die circulation, it i.s the counterpart on the vcnotis side of the heart on the arterial side. 

Of the abdominal muscles, tlic recti .serve locomotion. They arc the flexors of the 
trunk and opponents of the erector .spiii.T:. Their action is chiefly phasic, and in certain 
actions, such as rowing, they may he completely relaxed though the .abdominal pressure 
at the lime is very high. The rectus sheath has a .spatial but not a functional rclatmnsliip 
to the muscle. It is die common tendon of the lateral muscles, and is inserted ini 
the linca alba. The strain an it, and the direction of its libre.s arc almost entirely tr,an - 
verse. 


The lateral muscles can act individually in phasic contractions as benders and rot.ators 
of the trunk, but as a group their action is postural. They' arc the inaintaincrs o 
abdominal pressure and the emptiers of the lungs. 

To sum up, the stresses on the alxloniinal wall arc transverse and arc constant. The 
recti are out of action when a patient lies or sits with the trunk and hips flexed, bm 
the lateral muscles maintain their tone and continue their rbytlinu'c contractions ivhne 
life lasts. Tran.sver.se incisions flirougli rhe lateral parts of the abdominal "all aiin 
through the rectus sheath have therefore the support of pliysiological reasoning, in that 
they maintain the functions of circulation and respiration unimpaired from die begin- 
ning, .and of tcchnic.al requirements in that they are in the line of strain, and after 
closure they depend little on sutures for their security. Incisions across the rccuis niusclc 
have no such sound support, and base their .appeal chiefly on giving wide access. 


Thus the incisions to which we can give unqualified support arc few. Foremost 
among them arc the lateral incisions. These may be strictly transverse or they may he 
oblique in the line of the nerve.s, but they should not slope upwards and inwards. They 
may go as far back as die erector spin.a; and as far forward into the rectus .sheath .as the 
rectus muscle can be retracted, but they should not cut across it. These incisions increase 
steadily in popularity. They give excellent .acce.ss to any structure lying on the same 
side between the pyloric plane and the piibi.s. They heal up without incident, they 
never seem to give way, and they allow unimpeded respiration and coughing from 
the beginning. Within the last two years they li.avc, in my practice, ousted the lower 
median and paramedian incisions for all purposes except the mo.st .straightforward appen- 
dicectomy. For this I still use, as always, the gridiron, which is, after all, the baby of 
the lateral family. 

There are also the vertic.al incisions in the iine.i aibn or through one or other 
rp.-nis sheath. They can be any length that the abdominal wall .allows, but they 
ctiniilrl not stray more than an inch from the mid-line. I am tending, like other 
sMr^pons of my acquaintance, to abandon incisions th.-it involve the separation of planes 
and the retraction of layers. Their separated planes leave potential spaces where fluid 
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rcconimencied by PfannensticI, may be justified at times, but only rarelv, and when 
the diagnosis is beyond doubt. Tltcy arc, of course, perfectly adequate for the removal 
of a normal appendix, but we do not spend our lives removing normal appendices. 

For an incision to be sightly it should he made with a sharp knife, the skin should 
be divided at right angles and h.xmostasis should be perfect. My only other contribution 
to a good cosmetic result, is that I excise the scar of a previous operation, if I am opening 
the abdomen for a second time, so that the patient is left with a single scar. 

My standard incision is the paramedian, cither right. or left, upper or lower abdominal, 
according to the structure which is to he operated on. In operations on the stomach I 
pre er the right paramedian for duodenal ulcer, and the left paramedian for gastric ulcer 
resections for duodenal ulcer it is the duodenal end of the stomach 
n ich IS most likely to he diflicult, and a right paramedian incision gives the most 
irect access to it. In gastric ulcer and carcinoma, a high resection may be called for. 
an the cardiac end of the stomach can be approached most directly through a left para- 
de lan incision. Paramedian incisions are perfectly satisfactory for colon work, as it 

ust be remembered that when the colon has been mobilized, its mesentery is attached 
0 the central part of the posterior abdominal wall. 

lor operations for acute appendicitis, I employ a Battle's incision. It has die 
a 'antage of not exposing a great deal of the abdomen in the presence of a septic lesion, 

** t ‘“^'^back is that it cannot he extended at all easily if the diagnosis is found 
0 e at fault. Should this happen, I close the peritoneum, allow the rectus to fall back 
in 0 position, extend the skin and anterior rectus sheath part of the incision, and then 
displace the muscle outwards. 

For. operations on the biliary tract I use a right paramedian incision in the large 
majority of cases, and in occasional cases only, particularly in fat subiects, I use a 
subcostal incision. ' 


. 'V*' my abdominal incisions, I close die peritoneum with a continuous catgut 
und ' thin, and seems likely to tear, I pick up a small piece of the 

all rectus muscle in each stitch to reinforce it. The rectus muscle is 

inch'^*^ position; if it is thin and sometimes in the lower part if the 

extends down to the pubes, I fix its inner edge by one or two interrupted sutures 
sun ^ alba. The anterior rectus sheath is closed by interrupted sutures, tension 
and'^fi* through skin, subcutaneous fat and the anterior sheadi of the rectus, 

has h edges arc approximated with Michel’s clips. If a drainage tube 

employed, I put a separate stitch next to it in each layer, so that if it should 
Ppen to be eroded no harm results. 


1 use catgut throughout, except for the tension sutures. 

P“t on a sealed dressing, largely to prevent the nursing staff from looking 
fifth day reason for dressing a wound until the clips are removed on the 


inter closure of abdominal incisions is not a matter of the greatest 

to ou^*^ surgeons generally; only too frequently do we leave this part of the operation 

part of even students tend to be bored, and to take no interest in this 

the np 't ^ Pfoceedings. In all circumstances I consider that we should at least close 
In adri’ ttt view of the importance of this step in its relation to incisional hernia, 

be a hand over to our assistants before this is done, there is sure to 

isunderstanding sooner or later, and a swab will be left behind. 


merdv'r attempted to enumerate the various incisions which can be used, but 
hound t° 1^^ certain principles, and to tell you what I do myself. Surgeons are 

abdomen '"dividual preferences, as to the way in which they open and close the 


deliberate”*^ John Beattie; Metabolic Changes after Injury. — Injuries of any kind, whether 
are alreads”*^ accidental, are followed by a series of changes at the site of injury which 
m bodily 'm"* b I."”"’"- .^oss well known, however, are the profound general changes 
. metabolism which are the inevitable consequences of trauma. Cuthbertson 
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J here arc incisions which have tlic common factor that they divide no muscle Irat 
give a wide npening in the mif?-linc by divitfing the anterior and posterior rectus sheath 
at right tingles to c.ich other. Tiiesc are Pfanncnsticl's infrn-innbilical aiul Sloane's supra- 
umbilical incisions. They arc ingenious, ami to those who like ingenuity they will make 
a constant npjical, hut it cannot be ciaimctf that they have established any .secure foot- 
ing in abdominal practice. 

There arc bad iiici.sions too. One that fails on every count, access, extensibility, sccurit)', 
is tile Battle. 1 hope the day will come when the "reasons for removing a doctor from 
the register will move on from the abject A’.s, alcohol, adultery and advertising, to the 
baleful IVs, Battle and Bassini, A patient who lose.s his wife can find another; one who 
scck.s treatment in response to an advertisement, cither a frank one or a discreet para- 
graph in the evening press, gets the kind of doctor he asks for; hut the man whose 
abdominal wall or inguinal canal is ruined is indeed bciraved bv the profession to which 
he has entrusted liis health. 


Mr. Digby Chamberlain; An ahdorniiial inci.sion should: (I) Give adequate access to 
the structure to he operated on; (2) Leave a firm scar when it has healed; (3) Be as httlt 
unsightly as possible. 

The satisfactory niakiiig and closing of abdominal incisions is as dependent on the 
atiaL’s'thctist as on the surgeon. With gooil muscular relaxation, it is possible to explore 
die alKlotucn in comfort, and to carry out the neccssarv operative procedures through 
an incision which might lie quite inadeauatc with a less favourable amesthctic. My o"'' 
preference is for an intratracheal intulwtion, and I find that with it, I get a slacK 
abdominal wall, and that I practically never use a retractor, except the hand of ni) 
assistant. 


Abdominal relaxation is of further importance in the incidence of incisional 
King (1935, tiril. J. Siir^., 23 , 35) is of the opinion that theje hernias and hurst aixio- 
mens start by the cutting out of the peritoneal stitch, or the escape of a tag of omentum 
between the stitches during the closure of the abdominal wall. We nil know how prone 
diis is to occur in a patient who is straining under the nn.'esthctic. 


h is a fundamental rule that the incision should be adccpiate: much harm can be done 
by using too small an incision. Blind manipulations cover a mulriple of sins, and it mn) 
only be the patient, or the pathologist, at a later stage, who is conscious of their extent. 


I remember being \’ery impressed on reading “Fifty Years a Surgeon”, by Morriss 
description of the removal of a stone from the ureter! A small gridiron incision is 
made in the iliac fossa, through which a finger is put, and tjic stone is felt on the postcrioi 
abdominal wall. Widi the finger in this position, the patient is rolled over, and a stan 
n'oimd is made in the hack, on to the tip of the finger. Tiic point of the knife in this 
way opens the ureter and grates on tlic stone. A pair of forceps is inserted along ti'c 
knife, and made to grasji the stone, which is then removed. To paraphrase Marcchai 
Bosquet: “It is magnificent, but it is not surgery.” 


A rapid and systematic examination of the abdominal contents should always be made, 
before dealing with -the organ to which the symptoms have pointed pre-operativclv. 


The second consideration, that the scar .should be firm, depends very largely on 
the suturing of the peritoneum, and is bound ujj closely witli the amesthctic. 2 Ijelicvc 
this to he more important than post-operative cough or distension, or the too early 
return to heavy work. These factors may play a part, but they are much more likely 
to do so if there is a peritoneal defect, however small it may be. 


Tltcre are certain factors to which we all subscribe. Nerves should be avoided, and 
it should not be forgotten that splitting the rectus muscle is bound to denervate its 
inner part. Blood-vessels are not of great importance, they are so numerous that we 
cannot seriously interfere with the blood suppfy of any part of the abdominal wall by 
dividing them," but bleeding must be controlled as hrematomn formation favours 
infection Muscles are better displaced than divided, although I know that many 
surgeons habitually, and deliberately, divide certain of the muscles of the abdominal 

wall. 


third consideration, the cosmetic result, is of small importance. A small incisi. 
lying in a crease and following Langcr’s lines or a transverse suprapubic incision 
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contain all the other essential amino-acids. The success of high protein — high caloric 
diets in injured Servicemen in speeding up convalescence has been confirmed by many 
groups of workers in different operational theatres during the last eighteen months of 
the war. 

So far only the effects of injury on otherwise healthy subjects have been considered. 
The responses to injury in the debilitated human subject are quite different. It matters 
little whether the cause of debility is tuberculosis, severe infection, high protein loss 
due to burns, cancer, or starvation. If the debility is c.\tremc, accidental or deliberate 
wounds do not heal or if they do heal the scars are weak. In Holland before the 
liberation, surgical work was almost suspended because of the tendency for abdominal 
and other wounds to remain unhealed often for weeks. Metabolic studies of debilitated 
individuals who have sustained an injury reveal that there is no increase in the nitrogen 
e.xcrction during the period when it would be expected were the patient w'ell nourished, 
^|oreover, protein given in any form by any route does not lead to an immediate rise in 
nitrogen excretion. It would appear that protein is held tenaciously, perhaps as a 
protective response, to conserve protein needed for the continued existence of the 
individual. If treatment with high protein — high caloric diets is persisted in, sooner or 
later the nitrogen output will nsc and coincident with this rise normal healing will 
commence. 

.Within the past few years it has been discovered that the urine from injured animals 
and human subjects contains a much increased content of the adrenal cortical hormone — 
cortm. This hormone has the property of inhibiting the s 3 ’nthesis of protein from 
ammo-acids. Consequently large quantities of the.se substances are de-aminized in the 
hver and some non-nitrogenous moieties built up into gh'cogen. If protein is being 
destroyed after injury in order to furnish quantities of some essential component, large 
tnasses of amino-acids which are not required arc set free. If methionine were in fact 
the essential substance required bv the organism, 97% of the protein molecule destroyed 
Would be available for die de-ammation and utilization as fuel. The presence of excess 
cortm enables this utilization to be effected. In debilitated patients cortin excretion 
ts not increased. 

Another hormone — testosterone — has precisely the opposite action to cortin. It 
accelerates the sj’nthesis of protein from amino-acids and hence promotes storage of 
Protein, however, cannot be synthesized unless adequate quantities of each 
M the amino-acids needed to build the protein molecule are available. Under conditions 
01 injur)' the output of testosterone in the urine is diminished. Cuthbertson, Shaw 
and Young (1941) observed that injections of crude extract of the anterior pituitary 
gland of the ox into rats which had had simple fractures of the femur prevented the 
.OSS m body-weight and excessive loss of nitrogen in die urine which followed such 
injuries in control animals. Although protein was conserved within the body as the 
result of such treatment they noted in another series of experiments that skin wounds 
heal more rapidly when the same pituitary extract was administered. Such 
pDservations may lend indirect support to the view that protein destruction after injury 
for^™^^^'^ to set free from the protein molecule some component which is necessary 

The relation between the increased excretion of nitrogen and the excessive production 
cortin is by no means clear. In the intact animal, injections of cortin will not induce 
negative nitrogen balance. It seems probable, therefore, that the increased nitrogen 
excretion is caused by the increased cortin production. 

It is obvious that the treatment of injury must include some attempt to minimize the 
^ ects of the high protein catabolism in the first phase and to produce as high a positive 
I rogen balance as possible in the third phase. The aim of this treatment should be 
° provide a protein intake of not less than 2 grammes per kilogramme of body-weight 
otherwise normal human adult, and if possible 2-5 grammes. If the intake 
w be increased above this level the convalescent period will be noticeably shortened. 

th protein intake can be increased by four methods: (a) A high protein diet where 
(b\ (over 75%) of the protein is available from milk, eggs, cheese or meat: 

bf “f hydrolysed proteins such as casein or meat; (c) the intravenous infusion 

solutions of protein hydrolysates; (d) the intravenous administration of human plasma. 

valii protein diet of around 150 grammes of protein per day has also a high caloric 

0. Ihe total calories should be not less than 2,000, but the ideal is about 3,000 for a 
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(1929) observcil in nniinnl!; avIio iind sinijdc fractures of ilic long bones that the aniom 
of nitrogen excreted each tiny in the urine increased considerably during the two weeks 
immediately after tJic injiirj' had been inflicted. Since 1929, and especially during the 
war yeans, it has been shown, both in healthy animals anti in well-nourished human 
.subjects, that an increased nitrogen excretion is a constant finding after injury. Steven- 
son and Ids collcngiies (19-l.S) made detailed studies of human subjects suffering from 
moderately severe injuries and came to tJie conclusion that tlic disturbances in nitrogen 
metabolism fall into three phases. For a period of two to three weeks after the injury 
the amount of nitrogen excreted far exceeds that taken into the borly in food. 'Hie 
nitrogen balance is thus negative. Immediately following this negative phase there is a 
period of about a week when the nitrogen intake and output just about balance. The 
third phase, lasting five or more weeks, is characterized by a positive nitrogen balance, 
i.c. the intake exceeds the output. At the end of tJiis third phase, input and output arc 
approximately ecpial and the jiaticm may he said to be “recovered”. 

It is obvious that the excess nitrogen excreted during the first phase of negative 
nitrogen balance must come from the destruction of body proteins. Normal .adults 
confined to bed and not snlfcring from any injury or infection lose weight and show 
an increa.se in nitrogen excretion.^ This increased protein destruction c.an be called the 
atrophy of disu.sc. The magnitude of this destruction is, however, not sufiicient to .account 
for the amount of nitrogen wiiich appears in the urine after injury. The protein 
dc.stniction in siicli eases is nn active breaking down of body protein not due to atrophy 
of disuse. 

Nothing is known about the tnechanisnis whicli bring about this active protein 
breakdown (c.ataliolism). They may be presumed to lie of a hormonal nature and are 
set in motion by substances lihernted from the damaged tissues. No precise data cxis 
wliich confirm or contradict sucli a liypothcsi.s. Various ideas exist as to thc_ meaning 
of tliis profound disturbance of protein (nitrogen) metabolism, hut iicrc again 
data arc lacking. It has been suggested that the breaktiown provides die body "itn • 
readily available .source of energy. If this were so then a diet of a higli energy' van 
ought to avert or minimize the amount of hodv protein destroyccl. Trials ot siici 
treatment.s have shown clearly that while some p.atic'nts show a diminution in the lutrogc 
excreted the results as a whole do not .support the hypothesis. It has been suggests 
that protein is broken dovyn in order to provide adequate quantities of some protci 
component which is necc.ssary for tlic proccs,scs of repair. This latter idea has had some 
experimental support. 


Rose and his co-workers (1942) over a period of many years have demonstr.atet 
that growth in rats can be halted or retarded when one or more of a number of sq-cajlc 
“essential amino-acids” arc absent from the diet. These amino-acid.s arc “essential m 
that die animal body cannot synthesize them and rliat they must be present in the 
proteins of the food or as the pure substances in artificial diets. Croft and Peters 
(1945) .showed that after cxpcrinicntal thermal burns in rats the negative nitrogen balance 
which ensues could be diminished markedly wlicn one of tlic essential amino-acids— 
methionine — was added to the animals’ diet, Tlic deduction from the.se expcriniciits 
would thus appear to be that protein is destroyed to secure adequate supplies of iiicthioiunc. 

Tlie great protein destruction may be explained by the fact that methionine forms only 
around 3% of the body proteins. As die protein content of body tissues is about 20% 
by weight, it would be necessary for 500 grammes of tissue to provide 100 graiiinie.s of 
protein and 3 grammes of methionine. It must, however, be realized that the average 
human adult weighing around 65 kg. needs about 2 grammes of nicthioniue per day, and 
if animal experiments are a true guide, growing human subjects would require iiinch 
more in proportion to their body-weight. It would therefore not be uiireasonahle 
suppose that when the repair processe.s arc active, and they are only hut a special 
type of growth, the methionine requirements of the body may he doubled. Experinienfs 
on human subjects suffering from moderately severe injuries have shown that there is 
a diminution in the rate of protein destruction when doses ot 3 to 5 grammes of methio- 
nine are given each day during the phase of protein cataholisni. Much more accurate 
and detailed work is needed before it can be stated dogmatically that the excessive 
nrotcin destruction after injury is an attempt on the part of the organism to meet an 
increased demand for methionine. When a high protein intake— over ISO grammes 
dnv— IS civen to patients suffering from severe injuries, the negative nitrogen balance 
he diminished until it either becomes negligible or is converted into .a positive one. 
Sthough the components of such a high protein diet are rich in methiomnc, tliey also 
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Penicillin in Ophthalmology. (Abstract) 
B3’ Professor Arnold Sorsbv, F.R.C.S. 


(1) Ocular Pharmacology of Penicillin 


A. Tolerance: In the form of drops concentrations up to 2,500 units per c.c. are well 
tolerated. In ointment form the difficulty so far has been the lack of an adequate base 
which would not decompose the penicillin and allow of ready absorption. Subconjunc- 
tival injeaions of 600 units in 0-5 c.c. of water are well tolerated and can be repeated 
daily. Injections into the anterior chamber of quantities of 100 to 200 units are 
justifiable. Injections into the vitreous are not well borne; the upper limit is probably 
not much more than 100-200 units. An allergic reaction taking the form of massive 
swelling of the lids on instilling one drop of penicillin (2,500 units per c.c.) has been 
observed. 


B. Concentration: (1) Systemic injection . — On tite injection of clinical doses in the 
rabbit and dog, no penicillin can be recovered from the interior of the eye. These 
observations have been partly confirmed in man. 

(-) Local applications. — (a) Drops: No penicillin can be recovered from the interior 
of the eye in both the experimental animal' and in man on tlie instillation of drops. 

{b) Corneal baths and ionization produce a considerable concentration in the aqueous 
3tid other ocular tissues of the e.xperimental animal. 

(c) The possibilities with lamellae have not yet been adequately explored. 

(d) Ointment bases which damage the corneal epithelium allow a considerable con- 
centration in the aqueous. 


(e) Subconjunctival injections of 2,500 units in the experimental animal and 4,000 
units in man also allow a fairly high concentration in the aqueous. This is probably 
wot maintained for any length of time. 

^wjection into the anterior chamber: 500 units injected into thy anterior chamber 
f cabbit showed the highest level of concentration one hundred and five minutes 
3 tor injection. Excretion is probably rapid. 

(S) Injection into the vitreous : An injection of 5,000 units in man still showed an 
Ppreciable amount of penicillin after forty-eight hours. 

(fi) Modifying factors. 

corne*^'°A]f^^"^- aerosol group do not materially affect absorption through the 

and more ready after corneal bath, ionization, and in corneal abrasions 


^Iar . — Op.ixn. 1 
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Jio.iltiiy ndtilt. To nbiain sticli ;iii iiiiakc, siipplcmenrary milk drinks of the type used by 
Stevenson (1945) arc ideal. I’rolcin liytlroly.saie.s Ity moiiili sulTcr from the disadvantage 
that they arc nnpalalaldc iitiless great trouble is tak^m to flavour them. They have many 
advantages. If given liy gavage, tlie fluid anti caloric needs of the patient can be met 
easily at the same time. iMoreover, if given over :i period of niany_ hours at a slow 
rate — 5 c.c. of 5% solution of the hydroly.saic per minute — they arc rapidly absorbed 
and leave no resitlue. In some patients they arc- not easily tolerated by the intestinal 
mucosa and may produce a tliarrhtea. Reduction of the total intake by le.ssening the 
rate of input often Icatls to a successful administration. The administration of protein 
hydrolysates hy vein has proved of considerable value in the treatment of the debilitated 
jiaticnt t^nd of patictits in whom it is considered itnwise to give anything by mouth for 
a period of days. Suitable preparations, however, arc not readily available and some 
time must pass befrtre atiy extensive trial of them can be made in civil practice in this 
country. 

In the otherwise normal patient, all the above treatments lead to an increase in the 
nitrogen output, hut it is found that the nitrogen balance is rendered less negative. 
In dcbilitatctl patients, this rise in nitrogen output is not observed. It may be presumed 
therefore that the nitrogen is conserved as protein. When plasma is given to both normal 
and debilitated patients the nitrogen output is no/ increased. This whole protein (plasma 
protein) apjiarcntly enters rapidiv into the cellular elements and docs not participate 
in the metabolic activities induccrl by the injury. In cases of injury, except where plasma 
is used to n.ssist in the restoration of the plasma volume or to replace the loss of whole 
protein as in burns, plasma infusion is not a method to be used in place of the three 
methods already mentionctl. If it he true that the increased protein metabolism in injury 
providc.s adequate supplies of some protein constituent necessary for the repair process, 
then whole plasma protein by vein must be broken down before it can supply this con- 
stituent. The most economical way to provide this hypothetical constituent would seem 
to be by a proper diet and failing that by hydroly.scd proteins given by mouth or by vein. 

The treatment of the debilitated patient is identical with that of the otherwise normal, 
c.xccpt that the intake must be made .ns high as possible if convalescence is to he rapni 
and healing sound. Successful treatment is followed after a few days or a week by a 
gradual rise in nitrogen output. Maintenance of a high nitrogen input until healing 
is well advanced is essential. 

Tlic use of vitamins to accelerate healing has been investigated by numerous observers. 
Vitamin C (ascorbic acid) is one vitamin which .seems to be concerned intimately "ith 
the repair process. After injury this substance di.sappears from the urine and cannot 
be made to reappear even when large quantities of it are administered. It is known 
that it is concerned in some way with the formation of cortin, and it is also essential 
for the production of collagen so necessary for the development of strong scar tissue. 
The level of intake of ascorbic acid should be at least twice the accepted optimum for 
adults. 


It has not been possible in this paper to mention the many groups of workers "bo 
have contributed so much to our understanding of one aspect of the effects of injury. 
The various conferences in New York on wound liealing convened under the 
auspices of the Macy Foundation h.ave been a great stimulus to those of us in this 
country who h.ave investigated some of the problems of wound healing. Although iniicb 
has become known since 1939, we arc still a long way from understanding the fund, a- 
mental mechanisms involved in the healing of even a clean surgical wound. 
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Mr. L. H. Savin asked how frequently an allergic response was seen. He added that he 
was not wholly convinced about the trachoma case, because he had seen rapid improve- 
ment occur in trachoma under ordinary methods. Was any other treatment adopted at the 
same time as the penicillin? 

Mr. R. Lindsay Rea had had a case of a man discharged from the Army .with multiple 
thromboses throughout his body — arms, legs and cnest — and on examination he founo a 
central scotoma had just developed in one eye. The dental radiographs showed the teeth 
to be extremely infected and Dr. Bodman suggested that during the removal of the 
teeth he should have at the same lime heparin and penicillin drip given intramuscularly 
to prevent a further thrombosis as the clotting time of the blood was so low — tvith the 
result that no untoward happening took place and the scotoma was reducing in size. 

He had always felt some trepidation in an eye case when teeth had to be removed 
wholesale and it was well to know that penicillin could be used as a drip during the time 
of and immediately after the dental operation. 

Professor Sorsby said he had been asked whether ionization had been tried in septic 
inflammation of the eye. In a case — reported by Dunnington and v. Sallmann — of post- 
operative infection of the eye which was treated by ionization together with systemic 
administration, the condition cleared up. 

No one could speak with certainty as to the effective concentration of penicillin, as 
there was a difference in the susceptibility of different organisms. What was an effective 
concentration in one case would not be the effective concentration in another. What 
they could aim at was to use the maximum concentration tolerated by the eye and hope 
that that was effective. 

Professor Riddell had taken him up on the question of sulphonamide in local infections. 
He was criticizing the figure as regards the effect of penicillin in ophthalmia neonatorum, 
particularly the virus infections. The folloiving were the actual figures; 15 virus cases 
successfully treated with 2,500 units; these were cases which cleared up within from half 
an hour to ten hours without any relapses; 4 cases relapsed after an initial success: no 
case was a total failure. In a total of 98 cases of ophthalmia neonatorum due to various 
causal organisms, the relapses amounted to about very similar to the percentage 

obtained in about 700 cases treated with the sulphonamides. 

Mr. Greeves had raised an important theoretical point. Professor Sorsby agreed that 
even if penicillin did not penetrate into the interior of the eye, it might still be of value, 
u ciliary body which held back penicillin from reaching the interior of the eye. 

He had no definite knowledge of the concentration of penicillin in the ciliary body, but 
°y analogy with the choroidal plexus he thought it might be extremely high, and it was 
likely that a good deal of this diffused back into the choroid; it was thus possible that 
choroidal infection would be influenced. The experience of other observers, however, was 
on record, and most of them had failed to obtain any improvement in choroiditis. The 
question arose at what stage the choroiditis was treated ana the character of the organism. 
More experience was wanted. 

He had been interested to hear Mr. Purvis’s account of failure with drops in blepharitis. 
He himself did not use drops, but painted a solution of penicillin on the lid margins. 

In the whole of his experience, which must have embraced considerably more than 500 
rases, he had seen allergic response only once. He agreed with Mr. Savin in his criticism. 
He was not saying that penicillin cured trachoma, but he was reporting it as a possibility 
to be e.xplored. Treatment in that particular case was exclusively with penicillin, apart 
irom the expression. 


\N ovember 9, 1S*45] 


Keuro-retinitis of Unknown Origin. — ^N icel Cridl.\.xd, D.M." 


Mr, Cridland said that he had seen the patient who was 24 years old in Colombo three 
years ago and had been hoping to obtain an opinion on it ever since The original com- 
plaint was a diminution of the field of vision. There was no clue to the cause and the 
tundus was normal when fir.st examined. At that time, six months after the onset of 
symptoms, the field to 5/330 white was reduced to 5° from the fixation point. Visual 
acuity was 6/5. 

Three months later, as no cause had been found, he trephined the right eye in tlie 
nope of increasing the retinal circulation and so of arresting, or at any rate, delaying 
me field loss (which had reached the figure of 3' from the fixation point at the time of 
operation). “ 


recovery from operation the field was 234'- central vision was 6/5 corrected and 
0 field had remained unchanged from that time until now. Central vision was also 
nattered after operation. The only fundus abnormalities lyere a few fine flecks of pig- 
ent along the interior nasal vein and a suggestion of a very mild diffuse retinal oedema, 
o-day the fundus appearances were those of a fine diffuse choroido-retinitis. 

two^"^ Cridland said that the only possible cause which had appeared in the history was 
.courses of sulphapyridine given for gonorrhoea but he was verv doubtful of the 

■^’gmficance of this and he invited comi 

— Opth. 2 


! comment or suggestions as to wtiology. It honever. 
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\2) PcniciUhi in Expcrimcnial Infections 

(1) Corneal infectious. — 'J’licre is no .idctjiinic cxpcrimcnul lesion of the cornea for 
testing the value of penicillin in its various modes of application. 

(2) Inoculation into the anterior chanibcr. — 'I'lie use of corneal badts aini ionization 
after infecting the anterior ehaniher with pneumococcus and Staphylococcus aurm 
gave nrostly satisfactory results. 

(3) Inoculation of Stajrhylococciis aiirctis into the vitreous. — Systemic administra- 
tion of penicillin gave no results. Injection of penicillin into the anterior chamber and 
subconjunctivally produced some control. Injection into the vitreous gave good results, 
the best being whcir quantities of more than 1,000 units were used. 


(3) Clinical Findings 

(1) Systemic administration.- — Reports arc conflicting. Cures in reported eases have 
largely been in external infections (ophthalmia neonatorum, gonococcal conjunctivitis). 
Intraocular infections have mainly not re.spontled. 

(2) Local applications. — A large number of reports give satisfactory results with 
solutions and ointments in blepharitis, acute conjunctivitis and superficial corneal ulcers. 
Good results have also been obtained in hypopyon ulcer. Reports on treatment o 
infected socket arc conflicting. 

(3) Irrigation of an infected anterior chamber and the injection of penicillin m 
such lesions have given good results. 

(d) Snbconjnnctival and inlravilreal injections. — No adeejuate data arc as yet .available. 

(5) Penicillin in the form of drops has been used for a scries of tnn 

opltthalmia neonatorum. The best results arc obtained with a concentration of 2,5111 
units per c.c., the drops being given at frequent intervals. When instilled at one-minmc 
intervals purulent discharge is controlled within half an hour. 

(6) Thc_ po.ssible use of penicillin in trachoma and interstitial keratitis is indicated 
on the basis of a small series. 
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Mr. D. V. Giri asked whotlier ionization of penicillin had been tried in sentic inflammation 
of the interior of the eye or in septic inflammation arising after operations for cataraci- 
What was the effective concentration of penicillin which should be used? 

Prof. W. J. IS. Riddell asked why pai'enteral administration should not be given at a bigb 
level to ensure that penicillin did penetrate the eye. Was it still a question of suppl.v or 
was there any technical reason against it? 


He considered that there was a potential danger in ointment bases being used. for 
lowering surface tension or lowering interface tension. These detergent mixtures migm 
well cause damage to the eye, and care must be taken in dealing with such substances. 

He did not consider that full justice was given to the work of Robson and Scott. The 
lesion they produced wa.s a reasonably standard one. Granting that it did not lead to 
the destruction of the eye, it was still of great importance in research into eye conditions 
if the time of healing could be accelerated. It was very advantageous if this could be 
achieved by the use of penicillin. 


Mr. B. Allleok Greeves said that the fact that penicillin administered systemicaliy did 
not appear in the aqueous did not necessarily mean that it did not penetrate the tissues 
of the uveal tract and retina. He quoted 2 cases in point, in which synhilitic uveitis and 
retinitis respectively had quietened down after the systemic use of penicillin. He knew, 
of course, that many intra-ocular inflammations were probably allergic rather than 
bacterial, but even so blood-borne penicillin might conceivably operate by attacking a 
distant septic focus of infection. He also desired to ask whether there was any evidence 
that penicillin given systemicaliy could penetrate the cornea. He had had one case of 
hypopyon ulcer which he treated with penicillin in that way and which did extremely 
well. 


Mr V. B. Purvis said that they all hoped that penicillin would help in cases of intra- 
neiiia’r infection although, as Professor Sorsby had pointed out, penicillin did not enter 
iho interior of the eye. Might there not be some indirect effect? Had not the time come 
n»hen they might be recommended to use penicillin before an eye operation? He had not 
been” successful with dro,ps in the treatment of biepharrtis. A technical point was that 
base with which they were often supplied went hard and to that e.v.tent 
nnSe In ^neral the effect of penirfllin. was remarkable. . While it might have 
M dheet effect, he had found it most helpful m mtra-ccular mfeokons. 
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vitamin B tablets which were issued by the Japanese and he also managed to buy some 
ten eggs monthly. 

His vision failed quite quickly — over a period of two days— in December 1942, and 
then recovered slowly during the following year after which he was of the opinion that 
it had remained stationary. 

When seen on June 6 last he had temporal pallor of both discs and central vision was 
reduced to 3/60 in the right and 6/'3G in the left eye — both not imoroved, but ceripheral 
fields were full to a 2/330 white target. I referred him to Lieut.-Colonel Hargreaves 
i/c Medical Division at Millbank as a case of nutritional retrobulbar neuritis and he 
agreed with me that the optic atrophy was the result of malnutrition. No other physical 
signs of disease were found in this patient apart from the pallor of the discs and some 
dental caries and as he was. eager to return to his home in Canada for domestic reasons 
^he was allowed to proceed without further delay. 

Case II. — Sgt. D. G.. aged 29, who was admitted to Shenley Militarj- Hospital on 
July 18, 1945. He had been taken prisoner at Mulmein, Southern Burma, on May 19, 
1942. was kept there for a month and then moved to Rangoon where he remained until 
he managed to escape a few days before the 141h Armv reoccupied that citv, reaching 
the British lines on May 12, 194^ 

At Mulmein his diet consisted almost wholly of polished rice with a little bean soup. 
At ^ngoon the diet was more plentiful but for the first twelve months consisted largely 
of rice with a; small amount of vegetables (potatoes, marrow, cucumber, pumpkin), and 
lesser quantities of meat and sugar. Thereafter the prisoners’ rations were increased 
somewhat, they received more meat, and rice sweepings were added to the diet. 



Sgt. D. G. (November 1, 1945). Showing peripheral fields to a 1® W'hite object, paracentral scotomata and 
blind spots to a 2/1000 white target and pallor, mainly temporal, of the optic discs. 

he to’ birthday!) whilst reading a book his vision suddenly failed and 

from nnin^° j finish the novel. For three months prior to Wiis he had been suffering 
himeoif-“Vv, numbness in his legs and had experienced some difficulty in balancing 
of his swelling of his ankles. He was in a hospital (of sorts!) at the time 

imtiT-ntr^^S- receiving treatment for dysentery. The pain and numbness in his legs 

any with the addition of rice sweepings to his diet, but he did not notice 

deerpo vision. He had been wearing glasses for the correction of a small 

Hp prior to his capture but these were taken from him by the Japanese, 

evacuatpd i" India in June, and the first half of July 1945, and was then 

j.. “ 'he U.K. by air. 1 first saw him on July 19, 1945, the visual acuity of t!he 

PeripWar^^ ^ ~ ^ left < 6/60 c = 6/60, - 

Jundi ■"''‘f unreliable as the patient could not fixate and the 

yn-ee multi^u generalized pallor of the discs. He was put on a full diet with 

Benerva— three times a day to date and in addition received injections of 
y ^PrtffigS®i7octobe°/ mo!'' ^ ® Benerva injections 

and on N^v^hlr ¥ ml?'!? innproved since his return to this country 

Were full, his corrected vision was R. 6/36 and L. 6/24, peripheral fiplrii 

scotometry showed paracentral detects and the discs no appreciable change! 
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rcm.'irkahle tltat the field Iiad remained unehanged for three vears after operation despite 
the cnorniotis early loss. 

Mr. K. F. Kin(r thouRhl this was a case of widespread superficial choroiditis. The 
chanRes in the retina were .secondary. 

Ocular Myiasis. — H. J. V. Piii,vian Ai-i, M.B. 

Myiasis affecting the eye is stated to be nor iincomnitm in the natives of Upper Egypt, 
'ritree cases were noted in Britisli troops in tlte Tel-cl-Kehir area, in a period of nine 
months. 

Tlte first two cases were very .similar, the patient complaining that he had had a “fly 
in the eye” and could not get it our. On examination minute larv.x were found in the 
conjunctival sac. [A photomicrograph of one of these was shown.] 

The third case was a patient suffering from a hlind^ painful eye resulting from a battle 
injury. After removal the eye reached the laboratory, and when cut open revealed a 
fully developed larva in the posterior chamber. 

The conjunctival hirva was provisionallv rliagnosed by an entomologist as a'siriis ovis. 

It is stateeJ that cases of conjunctival mviasis were also recorded in the Alexandria area. 

Mr. A. F. MacCallan said that they were indebted to Dr. Pulvertaft for exhibiting the 
photomicrograph of a larva from the conjunctival sac and the specimen showing a lana 
m the posterior chamber. [Not published.] The identification of the comubbtiyai lana 
as that of cestnis ouis was of interest as it had not previously been t<^P°ttefl m uw 
Bulletin of the Ophthalmological Society of Eg.vpt as infesting the eye. Onchocerc 
volvulus had been reported by Barrada (1934) at the macula: an illustration of me ca- 
was show'n in Duko-Elder's Te.xtbook. Extra-ocular infestation by Filaria baitcrojii na 
been reported by Sobhy (1922). ^ 

Every year a number of patients with ocular myiasis or fly-blown orbit were set 
at the Egyptian ophthalmic hospitals. These had all been due to Wohlfortia ' 

an arthropod. This fly was viviparous, settling on the conjunctiva for a Iraction oi j 
second it deposited active lan’te which started burrowing in the fornices at 
dren and elderly or infirm persons were usually attacked. The conditions proaucw 
were sometimes terrible. A single case of bilharzinsis of tihe conjunctiva naa otv 
reported by Sobhy. 
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Mr. Frank Julcr asked how the fly got inside the eye. 1 or 

Dr. Pulvcrlafi replied that the maggot actually ate its way through to thc'sclcra 
cornea. 

Myotonic Pupils with Unilateral Myosis on Drinking Cold Water. — Jamks ChaNi 
CI i.B. (introduced by Mr. EuonNi; Wot.KK). 

Dr. Cran said that tliis wa.s the case of a woman aged 21, first .seen on July 5. 

She had contraction of the left pupil on drinking cold ivater. Hic patient was .seen b\ 
Mr. Wolff on tlte same day who reported that vision wa.s normal, fundi were normal; tne 
pupils were central, circular, equal, did not react to light, but reacted very sluggishly to 
convergence. 

Although the patient might have mvotonic pupiks knec-jcrk.s could he elicited on 
reinforcement. 

No other abnormality wa.s found on complete phy.sical exnniitiation. 

The Was-sermaim reaction was negative. 

Mr. Eugene Wolff said that; it was extremely difficult to see how the reflex could have 
any relation to the 3rd nerve. 

Dr. Cran, in reply to questions, said that he understood the same reflex was not fm'fi’" 
coming to warm water. Moreover, it was elicited only when the water was actuaiiJ 
swallowed, not when it was held in the mouth. 


Nutritional Retrobulbar Neuritis 

By Lieut.-Colonel C. Dee Shapland, R.A.M.C. 

A NUMBER of our prisoners of war now returning from Japanese prison camps show 
si"ns of a past retrobulbar neuritis, almost certainly nutritional in origin, and a.s thi.s 
ctmdition does not appear to have been widely recognized in tlii.s country the demon- 
stration and description of a few cases m.ay be of interest. 

Case I — ^Was seen at Millbank on June 6, 1945. 

N T M aeed 38, of the I.M.S., had been captured by the Japanese in February 
spf' few when the I4th Army entered Bangoon. His diet from February 1942 
1942. mainly of polished rice with very occasional vegetables, dried fish 

anf|ork Du?mg the last two y of his captivity he svas able to get yeast and 
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vitamin B tablets which were issued by the Japanese and he also managed to buy some 
ten eggs monthly. 

His vision failed quite quickly — over a period of two daysWn December 1942, and 
then recovered slowly during the following year after which he was of the opinion that 
it had remained stationary. 

When seen on June 6 last he had temporal pallor of both discs and central vision was 
reduced to 3/GO in the right and 6/36 in the left eye — both not imoroved, but neripheral 
“Elds were full to a 2/330 white target. I referred him to Lieut.-Colonel Hargreaves 
i/c Medic^ Division at Millbank as a case of nutritional retrobulbar neuritis and he 
agreed with me that the optic atrophy was the result of malnutrition. No other physical 
signs of disease were found in this patient apart from the pallor of the discs and some 
dental caries and as he was. eager to return to his home in Canada for domestic reasons 
he was allowed to proceed without further delay. 

T 29, who was admitted to Shenley Military Hospital on 

10J0 I’sd been taken prisoner at Mulmein, Southern Burma, on May 19, 

1942, was kept there for a month and then moved to Rangoon where he remained until 
he managed to escape a few days before the 14th Armv reoccupied that city, reaching 
the British lines on May 12, 1945. 

consisted almost wholly of polished rice with a little bean soup. 
At Jmngoon the diet was more plentiful but for the first twelve months consisted largely 
01 rice with a small amount of vegetables (potatoes, marrow, cucumber, pumpkin), and 
lesser quantities of meat and sugar. Thereafter the prisoners’ rations were increased 
somewhat, they received more meat, and rice sweepings were added to the diet. 



Sgt. D. G. (November 1, 1945). Showing peripheral fields to a i® white object, paracentral scotomata and 
Dima, spots to a 2/1000 white target and pallor, mainly temporal, of the optic discs. 

he birthday!) whilst reading a book his vision suddenly failed and 

from I'l® novel. For three months prior to this he had been suffering 

himself- numbness in his legs and had experienced some difficulty in balancing 

of his swelling of his ankles. He was in a hospital (of sorts!) at the time 

improved sliPhtK- treatment for dysentery. The pain and numbness in his legs 

Ehy chanee'fe^g- ii’® addition of rice stveepings to his diet, but he did not notice 
degree ,He had been wearing glasses for the correction of a small 

He was capture but these were taken from him by the Japanese, 

evacuated in I? ^"dia in June, and the first half of July 1945, and was then 

^ I saw him on July 19, 1945, the visukl acuity of ffie 

eye wa.«: fhort r/ch ^ o n= ^ ... — 3.50 


PEHpheral fields 7 ,7 leiK b/eu e = 6/60. - 

Jundi showed "“veliabl®^?s the patient could not fixate and the 

three multivite tabfetf t^alloj of the discs. He was put on a full diet with 

Benerva — 25 three times a day to date and in addition received iniections of 

Sg^ fortnight i7lfctobe7 ms';'" Benerva injections 

and on N?v^ber vision has improved since his return to this coiintrv 

sfeyiKs “'sS5t.rs.sr.!!/,'g 
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Case III. — Pto. L. Frank, need 25, was referred to me by Major Mrs. Stewart from 
the Royal Herbert Ho.spital, Woolwich, on September 9 of this year. He had been taken 
prisoner by the Japanese' in April and was in Rangoon for just two years before 
being set free on April 30, 1945. 

His vision failed in both eyes in December 1943, since when there had not been much 
recovery. During the middle .twelve months or so of his captivity he had c.'cperienced 
difficulty in walking and much pain in his toes. 

He showed temporal pallor of both discs with vision reduced to 6/3G in the right and 
1/GO in the left eye. both not improved. Peripheral fields were full but the right 
showed a pericentral and the left a central scotoma— afasolute~Io a l.'SSO white object. 
Blood Wassermann and Kahn were negative. X-ray of She skull showed the sella turcica 
and the remainder of the skull to be within norma! limits and there was no evidence of 
raised intracranial pressure. There was no confirmatory evidence of disseminated 
sclerosis. 

His diet as a P.o.W. was largely' polished rice and there seems no doubt that he had 
suffered from ‘‘dry" beri-beri corhplicatcd by a nutritional retrobulbar neuritis. 


Since the arrival in this country in the last two weeks of October 1945 of a number 
of transports bringing repatriated prisoners mainly from Singapore several further 
examples of this condition have been seen at Millbank amongst whom was Captain 
E. D. H. Williams, aged 33. of the R.A.M.C. He was taken prisoner at Singapore on 
February 15, 1942, and was in the prison camp at Changi on Singapore Island mnng tne 
whole of his captivity. His staple diet was polished rice but with additions. His vision 
began to deteriorate early in May 1943. and at the end of the month the' acuny was 
about 6/9 R, and L. but with small pericentral scolomata. He was put on 4 qz. oi nee 
polishings .t day but this gave him severe diarrhoea and a fortnight later his central 
vision had gone down to G/60 in each eye. An ounce of marmite a day was men 
substituted for the rice polishings with considerable improvement to his visual 
which in about a month had risen to G/18 R. and L. From June to September 
Captain Williams suffered from angular stomatitis and had so.me transient ceacma o. 
the ankles. 


When seen at Millbank on October 29 last his central vision was 6/18 pt- K- b 
not improved, tlic media of both eyes were clear and the fundi normal except lor siigm 
temporal pallor of the discs; peripheral fields were full and there were small pencenirai 
scotomata. 


The association of a retrobulbar neuritis with beri-beri is by no means new although 
I could find no reference to it in the Official History of the War (1914-18). In 189o, K-ono 
published G cases of beri-beri associated with amblyopia, central scotoma and contracuon 
of the visual field, but presenting no fundus changes. Three years later. Komoto ois- 
covered that the cause of the amblvopia and of the centra! scotoma was to be sou„m 
in a retrobulbar neuritis and added .that the scotoma began centrally and spread cenin- 
fugally. Yamamoto seems to have been the first (1903) to draw attention to an atropnic 
condition of the temporal side of the disc in these cases, whilst Kagoshima in 1918 
an anatomical examination of five cases in which kakke-scotoma was present and fou™ 
in al! of them a distinct and limited atrophv of the fibres in the outer section of tne 
optic nerve. 

Elliot in his Tropical Ophthalmology (1920) from which source the above Japanese 
references were obtained states the signs of retrobulbar neuritis fall under three head- 
ings: (1) central scotoma, (2) diminution of the central visual acuitv, and (3) changes 
in the visual field. In the earlier stages, the scotoma is of small size, and according w 
Mij'ashita it is connected with the blind spot by a narrow bridge, thus giving it what 
he speaks of as "its most characteristic pestle-shaped form”. Ishihara described the 
defect as having an irregular, elongated oval fomn in one case and as being half-moon- 
shaped in another, whilst Aoki described the white and colour scotomata as nearly 
always obliquely oval and added that the size of the latter diminished in the order, 
green, red and blue. 

According to Mij'ashita whilst the scotom.a enlarges, the central vision gradually falls 
till it reaches the low bmit of G/GO; he adds tba't it seldom goes lower than this. It is 
this interference with vision which leads the patient to seek medical relief, and thus 
results in tihe recognition of the diagnostic sign of central scotoma. 


With regard to changes in the visu-al field Elliot states that these would apoear to 
vary very greatly in different cases. Many writers make no reference to any constric- 
tion of the peripheral fields either for white or for colours, indeed Coppez went out of 
his way to record that peripheral vision was undamaged in his case. Ishihara stated 
that contractions of the visual field occur, but -were transitory in nature, whilst Yama- 
guchi found no marked contraction of She white field, but that those for red and green 
were shrunken. It is of interest in this connexion to note that though atrophy of the 
nauino-macular bundle is of not infrequent occurrence in these cases, a general optic 
atrophy is apparently quite rare. 

T atev work and observations, more especially by Fitzgerald Moore (1945) in West 
Africa and bv H. S. Stannus (1944) in this country, have led to the view that the type 
^ vcttnhulbar neuritis here described is part of a syndrome characterized by sore tongue 
cracked lips, dry furfuraceous skin, dry scaly scrotum and by various nervous 
^irlfestations whidh, apart from loss of visual and auditory acuity, consist of mental 
d'^UnSs^a sense of muscular weakness, ataxia and parsesthesise, the whole syndrome 
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being ascribed largelj’ to riboflavin deficiency, though probably other factors of the 
B complex are involved. 

As regards treatment Fitzgerald Moore found it worth while to treat all cases having 
a history up to twelve months. Over that period improvement was problematical unless 
tne patient was still suffering from subacute effects of his malnutrition. Cases in 
which a diminution of vision had become manifest in less than a year generally showed 
a good prognosis and those with a history of six months or less an excellent one. He 
gave 1 oz. of marmite a day and continued this high dosage over a period of at least 
SIX months. In favourable cases visual response commenced within three to six weeks, 
usually about “One Snellen line a fortnight", others were much slower while a consider- 
able number (had reached an irreversible stage and did not improve. Occasionally, 
however, unexpected and unhoped-for results were obtained in cases where all the 
signs suggestive of irreversible changes had intervened and for that reason alone he 
was of the opinion that persistence in treatment was always justified. 

Fitzgerald Moore also points out the importance in these cases of better class and 
carbohydrates and stresses the danger of certain staple carbohydrate 
toonstuffs such as rice, manioc, sago and sugar-cane when eaten to excess where the 
general dietary itself is poorly balanced. 

patients I have seen found that their symptoms, including loss of visual 
ciih auditory acuity, were temporarily exacerbated following their liberation and the 
^Dsequent mstitutiqn of a full diet. This, with further observations, was noted by 
Williams who was a prisoner himself at Changi for three and a half 

j cars. 
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Captain E. D. H. 'Williams, who had been for three and a half years a prisoner at 
“,?usi. said that possibly the circumstances of the captivity itself accounted for a 
rather defective memory. 

rnain carbohydrate diet the whole time was rice. During the first year they had 
Sv ^ ■'^ut later it was cut down to 14 oz., and that went on for a further 

mo until 1944 (June). During the next six months there was a slight improve- 

IJror ’ uut by Christmas 1944 they were very short of rice. Substitutions for this diet 
meat, and there was a good deal of mutton and ibeef available for the first nine 
nniv u proportion of that meat. Afterwards fish was almost the 

tnet available, including something called whitebait (which, however, did not 

«ste like it), and of this they had about 1 oz. a day, usually rather less. After the 
lafor^^ youths they got some Red Cross goods — bully beef and milk — and again a year 
chppco^S“*k^®^'" June 1945 a more varied quantity, with a certain amount of fish, 
anrt ih “Utter — and rice! At one period a certain number of sardines became available, 
after a good effect on the people generally. The black period was 

able h f 1942. Green vegetables grown by the captives were sometimes avail- 

the ^ supply of these depended upon whether the camp was moved or not. At 

ash 1944, under the influence of the Americans, maize ivas cooked in wood 

what as a consequence cf this or not, a large number of people developed 

partipiii . uught to be pellagra. Neuritic beri-beri started early and was seen 
to be'^pa m people who had taken a large quantity of alcohol. Later on it appeared 

that 1 people who got dysentery, and later still it became so complicated 

rather lpt°^ knew what its cause was. The oedematous form of beri-beri started 
dozen seemed to be connected in certain cases with achlorhydria. Some 

exceoti^^^^ p?* spastic parapleg'a he saw seemed to be permanent with one marked 
neermic or Post-mortem showed the white matter of spinal cord studded with 

with re‘rnF ^n, millet seeds. These deficiencies did not seem to be connected 

there wop ° neuritis, but this was apparent in a second group of cases in which 

'''®ry freon considered to be riboflavin deficiency. Scrotal dermatitis was seen 

year and r severe conditions were seen starting again about February of this 

'tying sudrip height in August and September, when people were found 

did ^tth the return to normal food the eye conditions did not worsen as 

atous and cardiac forms of avitaminosis. 


returned" that only the previous week he had seen a civilian who had 

camu fip hod pp t ®U‘t "'tin l°l't him that a few months after being in the 

gave him snrn™tr®t blindness and could not read at all for some months. The Japanese 
tic recalled that Yf~uun tablets. When he mentioned to him the name “nicotinic acid”, 
tils fundus t“®y save him some of that too. He recovered, and, when he was seen. 
Shapland had'*\a”a'^"i?t ®ud vision 6/5 with no scotoma. This confirmed what Colonel 
u saia labout the good outlook if treatment were early enough. 


camp at Suez’ there was an epidemic of this sort in the British tvar 

Illicit stills w'hi-ph .J’* pellagra in Libyan and German prisoners was attributed to 

gated, hut it s““mpd thought to be making methyl alcohol. The case was investi- 

° the evidence to have been a true dietetic deficiency. In May 
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Case III. — Pto. L. Frank, aRcd 25, was referred to me by Major Mrs. Stewart from 
the Royal Herbert Hospital, Woolwich, on September 9 of this year. He had been taken 
pri.soner b.v the Japanese' in April ip43, and was in RanRoon for just two years before 
beinR set free on April 30. 1945. 

His vision failed in both eyes in December 1943. since when there had not been much 
recovery. DurinR the middle twelve months or so of his captivity he had experienced 
difficulty in w.alkinR and much pain in his toes. 

He showed temporal pallor of both discs with vision reduced to G/36 in the right and 
1/GO in the left eye, both not improved. Peripheral fields were full but the right 
showed a pericentral and the left a central scotoma — absolute — to a 1/33Q white object. 
Blood Wassermann and Kahn were neRative. X-ray of the skull shewed the sella turcica 
and the remainder of the skull to be within normal limits and there was no evidence of 
raised intracranial pressure. There was no confirmatory evidence of disseminated 
•sclerosis. 

His diet as a P.o.W. was larRely polished rice and there seems no doubt that he had 
suflcred from “dry" beri-beri corriplicated by a nutritional retrobulbar neuritis. 


Since the arrival in this country in the last two weeks of October 1945 of a 
of transports briiiRinR repatriated prisoners mainly from Singapore several furmer 
examples of this condition have been seen at Millbank amongst whom was Capiam 
E. D. H. Williams, aged 33. of the R.A.M.C. He was taken prisoner at 
February 15, 1942, and was in the prison c.amp at Changi on Singapore Island 
whole of his captivity. His staple diet was polished rice but with additions. His yi ion 
began to deteriorate early in May 1943. and at the end of the month the^ 
about G/9 R. and L. but with small pericentral scotomata. He was put on 4 qz. o‘ 
polishings a- day but this gave him severe diarrhoea and a fortnight later his central 
vision had gone down to G/60 in each e.ve. An ounce of marmite a day was men 
substituted for the rice polishings with considerable improvement to his visual acui 
which in about a month had risen to 6/18 R. and L. From June to September i»« 
Captain Williams suficred from angular stomatitis and had some transient oedema • 
the ankles. 

When seen at Millbank on October 29 last his central vision was G/18 Ph 
not improved, the media of both eyes were clear and the fundi normal except ‘O.c '“P", 
temporal pallor of the discs; peripheral fields were full and there were small pencenir. 
scotomata. 


The ns.sociation of a retrobulbar neuritis with beri-beri is by no means Pb'V„ 

1 could find no reference to it in the Official History of the War il914-18>. In 1890, boao 
published G cases of beri-beri associated with ambl.vopia. central scotoma and contraciipn 
of the visual field, but presenting no fundus changes. Three years later, Komoto dis- 
covered that the cause of the amblyopia and of the central scotoma was to be sbvpf;' 
in a retrobulbar neuritis and added that the scotoma began centrally and spread ccnin- 
fugally. Yamamoto seems to have been the first (1903) to draw attention to an Pmopme 
condition of the temporal side of the disc in these cases, whilst Kagoshima in 1918 p’p®? 
an anatomical examination of five cases in which kakke-scotoma was present and fonn° 
in all of them a distinct and limited atrophv of the fibres in the outer section oI me 
optic nerve. 

Elliot in his Tropical Ophthalmology (1920) from which source the above Japanese 
references were obtained states the signs of retrobulbar neuritis fall under three head- 
ings: (1) central scotoma, (2) diminution of the central visual acuitv, and (3) change, 
in the visual field. In the earlier stages, the scotoma is of small size, and according m 
Miyashita it is connected with the blind spot by a- narrow bridge, thus giving it what 
he speaks of as "its most characteristic pestle-shaped form". Ishihara described the 
defect as having an irregular, elongated oval foi-m in one case and as being half-moon- 
shaped in another, whilst Aoki described the white and colour scotomata as ne.arly 
always obliquely oval and added that the size of the latter diminished in the order, 
green, red and blue. 

According to Miyashita whilst the scotom-a enlarges, the central vision gradually falls 
till it reaches the low limit of G/GO; he adds that it seldom goes lower than this. It is 
this interference with vision which leads the patient to seek medical relief, and thus 
results in tihe recognition of the diagnostic sign of central scotoma. 


With regard to changes in the visual field Elliot states that these would appear to 
vary very greatly in different cases. Many writers make no reference to anv constric- 
tion of the peripheral fields either for white or for- colours, indeed Coppez went out of 
his way to record that peripheral vision was undamaged in his case. Ishihara stated 
that contractions of the visual field occur, but were transitory in nature, whilst Yama- 
guchi found no marked contraction of the white field, (but that those for red and green 
were shrunken. It is of interest in this connexion to note that though atrophv of the 
papillo-macular bundle is of not infrequent occurrence in these cases, a general optic 
atimphy is apparently quite rare. 


i-k and observations, more especially by Fitzgerald Moore (1945) in West 
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Fig. 2 shows a zonul.ar fibre becoming continuous \vith the zonular fibre of the anterior 
capsule. 

This fibre is one of the orbiculo-anlcrior capsular fibre.s. the longest and strongest fibres 
of the zonule. They arise from the pars plana and receive auxiliary fibres along their 
whole course. They lie in the vallevs between the taller ciliarv processes, where thev form 
well-marked bundle. 

Most of the auxiliary fibres run from behind forwards and inwards, but just behind 
the posterior ciliary processes thev also run from in front backwards and inwards. The 
zonular fibres here, therefore, have a double attachment which makes for strength and 
so it is usually just beyond this point that the fibres break. 

Are there any equatorial fibres? The answer lies in the development and natural 
history of the zonule. 

(o) 



' \ I ! 

FJG 1 _r> ■ 

• OrbiceJo-antcrior capsular fibres (a); also orbiculo-postcrior capsular fibre (6) in close relation with 
®ntenor limiting layer of Wtreoiis (c). x250. Ant. post, section. (Zenker, MaIlor>'’s triple stain.) 



^ Zonular fibre becotnmg continuous \riih the zonular fibre of the anterior capsule. 

, x250. Ant. post section. 

arise ° birth there are a great many more fibres than in the adult. These 

®’'gle of °h' ■ inner aspect of the ciliary body but from the back of the iris, the 

3dult lies* f P°**^rior chamber and from the most anterior ciliary process which in the 
®hterior * ^ from zonular fibres. Also on the lens capsule the space between the 

lUanv of'th groups of fibres is entirely filled in by equatorial fibres. With age, 

ese equatorial fibres disappear and only a few sparse ones or none at all ninv 
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Cask III. — Pto. L. Frank, need 25. was referred to me by Major Mrs. Stewart from 
the Royal Herbert Hospital, Woolwich, on September 9 of this year. He had been taken 

P risoner by the Japanese’ in April ip4.3, and was in Ranfioon for just two years before 
oinK set free on April 30, 1045. 

His vision failed in both eyes in December 1943, since when there had not been much 
rccovci'y. During the middle twelve months or so of his captivity he had experienced 
difTiculty in walkinR and much pain in his toes. 

He showed temporal pallor of both discs with vision reduced to G/3G in the right and 
1/GO in the left eye, both not improved. Peripheral fields were full but the right 
showed a pericentral and the left a central .scotoma — absolute— to a 1/330 white object. 
Blood Wassermann and Kahn were necative. X-ray of tihe skull shewed the sella turcica 
and the remainder of the skull to be within normal limits and there was no evidence oi 
raised intracranial pressure. There was no confirmatory evidence of disseminaien 
sclerosis. 

His diet as a P.o.W. was larficly polished rice and there seems no doubt that he had 
.suffered from "dry" beri-bori complicated by' a nutritional retrobulbar neuritis. 


Since tiio arrival in this country in the last two weeks of October 1945 of a 
of transports brinsinR repatriated prisoners mainly from Singapore several luri 
examples of this condition liave been seen at Millbank amongst whom was uapia 
E. D. H. Williams, aged 33, of the R.A.M.C. He was taken prisoner at Singapore on 
February 15, 1942, and was in the prison camp at Changi on Singapore Island wring 
whole of his captivity. His staple diet was polished rice but with additions. His v 
began to deteriorate’ early in May 1.943. and at the end of the month 
about G/9 R. and L. but witli small pericentral scotomata. He was put on 
polishings a day but this gave him severe diarrhoea and a fortnight later nis t < 
vision had gone down to 67G0 in each eye. An ounce ol marmite a 
substituted for the rice polishings with considerable improvement to his visual a . 
which in about a month had risen to G/18 R. and L. From June to , of 

Captain Williams suffered from angular stomatitis and had so.me transient ceoiu 
the ankles. . 

When seen at Millbank on October 29 last his central vision was G/18 
not improved, the media of both eyes were clear and the fundi normal except mr s ; 
temporal pallor of the discs; peripheral fields were full and there were small paric 
scotomata. 


The association of a retrobulbar neuritis with beri-beri is by no means pew ajtbo g 
I could find no reference to it in the Official History of Hie War (1914-18). In 
published G cases of beri-beri associated with amblyopia, central scotoma 3"“ His, 

of the visual field, but presenting no fundus changes. Three years later, Komoio 
covered that the cause of the amblyopia and of the central scotoma was to be suug 
in a retrobulbar neuritis and added ghat the scotoma began centrally and spread cei 
fugally. Yamamoto seems to have been the first (1903) to draw' attention to an airop 
condition of the temporal side of the disc in these cases, w'hilst Kagoshima in IJi# 1““ 
an anatomical examination of five cases in which kakke-scotoma was present and W“, 
in all of them a distinct and limited atrophy of the fibres in the outer section ox i 
optic nerve, 

Elliot in his Tropical Ophthalmology (1920) from which source the above 
references were obtained states the signs of retrobulbar neuritis fall under three neao- 
ings: (1) central scotoma, (2) diminution of the central visual acuity, and (3) 
in the visual field. In the earlier stages, the scotoma is of small size, and dCCorain„ 
Miyashita it is connected with the blind spot by a- narrow bridge, thus giving it wnai 
he speaks of as "its most characteristic pestle-shaped form". Ishihara described inc 
defect as having an irregular, elongated oval form in one case and as being half-moon- 
shaped in another, whilst Aoki described the white and colour scotomata as neWP 
always obliquely oval and added that the s-ize of the latter diminished in the order, 
green, red and blue. 

According to Miyashita whilst the scotoma enlarges, the central vision gradually fal's 
till it reaches the low limit of G/GO; he adds tbait it seldom goes lower than this. It is 
this interference with vision which leads the patient to seek medical relief, and thus 
results in fihe recognition of the diagnostic sign of central scotoma. 


With regard to changes in the visual field Elliot states that these would apnear to 
vary very greatly in different cases. Many writers make no reference to any constric- 
tion of the peripheral fields either for white or for- colours, indeed Coppez went out of 
his way to record that peripheral vision was undamaged in his ca.se. Ishihara stated 
that contractions of the visual field occur, but were transitory in nature, whilst Yama'- 
guohi found no marked contraction of tIhe white field, but that those for red and green 
were shrunken. It is of interest in this connexion to note that though atrophy of the 
napillo-macular bundle is of not infrequent occurrence in these cases, a general optic 
atrophy is apparently quite rare. 

T ntpr work and observations, more especially by Fitzgerald Moore (1945) in West 
Africa and bv H. S. Stannus (1944) in this country, have led to the view that the type 
■f roVrnhulbar neuritis here described is part of a syndrome characterized by sore tongue 
cracked lins dry furfuraceous skin, dry scaly scrotum and by various nervous 
'^“rifestntions wh’idh, apart from loss of visual and auditory acuity, consist of mental 
^ Hness a sense of muscular weakness, ataxia and parsesthesiae, the whole syndrome 
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Plastic Artificial Eyes 

By Squadron Leader F. J. Stewart, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader Stewart spoke briefly on the subject of plastic eyes. His c.\perience 
in plastics up to four or five years ago had been confined to plastic dentures and plastic 
teeth, but his observations from R.A.F. patients with glass eyes suggested that plastics 
might be used in these cases with considerable advantage. 

He briefly enumerated some ten defects of the glass eye, such as fragility, surface erosion, 
imperfect fit. light reflection, weight, &c. Plastics on the other hand, he claimed, over- 
came these difficulties, and two or three years’ tests in patients’ sockets confirmed this. 
Against plastic eyes there was always the possibility of a person having an idiosyncrasy 
to the material (methyl methacrylate) though no case had occurred in some two or three 
hundred cases that he had studied; in American literature it was stated that it existed 
in one in ten thousand. 

With present technique the cost of acrylic eyc.s was considerably more than glass as it 
involved the taking of impression and ljuilding up each eye individually. Plastic eyes 
were being mass produced very cheaply, though by this means many of the advantages 
of plastic were lost, but on the grounds of permanence and lightness plastic still had 
advantages over its glass counterpart. 

Specimen cases of glass eyes and dteir defects and plastic eyes in the various stages 
of construction to the finished article were on display. 


Mr. D, V. Girl asked what it would cost a patient to have a plastic eye made for him. 
At the Southern Ophthalmological Society two weeks previously a patient was demon- 
strated who had been fitted with a plastic eye which was a nuarvellous match, so that it 
see.med there were people already making plastic eyes. With regard to the time for 
Avhich glass eyes lasted, not very long ago he had come across a patient who had kept 
the same eye for eight years, and it was a wonderful match. 

A Visitor asked who it was proposed should make these plastic artificial eyes in the 
future. The author had said that the eye might be taken out and washed. It had fallen 
to his lot to provide skin linings for sockets, and he had always been troubled by the 
amount of discharge. The discharge seemed to increase when the artificial eye was 
inserted. This discharge might last a- long time, and it was one of their great difficulties 
to stop it. Was anv experience available concerning the supply of eyes to skin-lined 
sockets? Had such skin linings any disadvantage? 

Dr. Margaret Dobson, tasked whether the material used for plastic artificial eyes was 
the same as for plastic lenses. She knew little about plastic artificial eyes but a good 
deal about plastic lenses. She had ordered quite a number of them and wore plastic 
spectacles herself. The trouble wias that they scratched so very easily. She recalled that 
one of her duties in the first European war was to do a good deal of fitting for glass eyes, 
and that and subsequent experience made her stand up for the glass eye, which might -be 
beautifully made and most comfortably fitted, if made for eiach individual case by an 
expert. Mass-produced eyes were often found to fit badly. 

Mr. Victor Purvis said that he was reminded of a case he saw last year, that of an old 
agricultural labourer Avho had Avorn an artificial eye continuously in the same socket day 
and night and had never taken it out for fifteen years. He had now broken the eye and 
Avanted to knoAV Avhat be should do Avith the remnants in the socket. 


Mr. Frederick Eidley said that he had had experience in the Facio-maxillary Unit at 
East Grinstead during the war in connexion Avith the reconstruction of sockets in order 
to carry a- prosthesis. It Avas found that it Avas first necessarj- to disfend the socket and 
to keep it distended. Too little attention AvAas often paid to the preparation of the socket 
for the eye. Unless the patient had been wearing an adequate glass shell or some form 
of prosthesis one’s first doty Avas to distend the socket if a good cosmetic result was to 
be obtained, othenvise the eye Avould appear unnecessarily small. The author had liaised 
the question of motility. At East Grinstead they found that the best thing to do was to 
up a prosthesis as a temporary filling AA'hich had a conical hollow at the back rather 
like the pell eye with which they were familiar. If there Avas a holloAA' in the bark of 
the prosthesis, the soft tispes Avere easily moulded so that a mobile stump or cone as it 
was called, AVas very quickly formed; this cone contains the ends of the muscles Over 
this stump toe eye could be built up and good movement obtained It had b^n aVkS 
Avhat Avas toe effect of the acp’lic prosthesis on the discharging skin-lined soTkett 
wS worn ^’^’PMience toe discharge Avas unavoidable, whatever sJ^fof thesis 
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or June of last year lie saw a number of persons in this condition among prisoners 
back from the Philippines. They had a certain amount of blindness and were mentally 
very dull. Spea’Mnr; the previous week to the O.C. of the Medical Division, he said 
that ho was not satistied that nnythint; but the retrobulbar neuritis was an entity; the other 
thinps might be hy.storical. A medical olTiccr who had been w prisoner of war for 
throe years was of opinion that the whole thing was due to methyl alcohol, which was 
obtainable in all the prisoner of war camps, and would not have it that these cases 
wore vitamin deficiency mi all. 


Major A. J. Cameron said that similar cases from the Far East which he had seen 
seemed to fall into dollnite group-s. The first and smallest was a group in which the 
pathological findings at the disc were verv obvious, visual depression very marked, and 
an eslimaiion of .I /.10 visual field only possible by gross confrontation. In the second 
and by far the largest group there was verv HUlc to be seen at the disc and in many 
cases certainly not more temporal pallor than nvas frequently found in normal eyes. 
The v’isual acuity was not greatly depressed, often being as good as C/12 or 6/9, om 
the patient complained cf what could be described as "central symptoms’’. Examination 
of the field of vision on the perimeter and on the Bjerrum screen showed smau 
scotomata in the paracentral area. In many such cases the scotomata were larger am 
centro-caecal in type and so much resembled the form of scotoma obtained m tnm 
form of chronic retrobuibnr neuritis known as tobacco amblycpia that it pr®"'P'“ 
an inquiry along those lines. He was able to find out that smoking was very 
No tobacco was available from home, and the men smoked what was desenoea as a 
native leaf. This they all said was stronger than anyone ever smoked in this country. 
Perhaps that was a factor whicli should be borne in mind. 

The third group was composed of those who e-xhibited no objective symptoms. The 
vision was good and their fields were full. It was difficult to decide .whether they we e 
functional or were remembering a previous train of symptoms. All these soldiers were 
well aware of what was meant toy vitamin deficiency and they all endeavoured to 

their share of r!ce polishings, red (palm oil, grass extract, S:c. Notes on ig 

vitamin preparations in the camp by the prisoners themselves had been lurmsiim v 
him by Major Burgess. R.A.M.C., formerly of the Malayan Government Medical oenic , 
and Mr. J. H. Piddieston. M.Sc., chemical engineer. These notes were very interesniv, 
but too long to read to the Section. He was indebted to the gentlemen named tor 
oare they had taken in preparing the notes. It was of interest to note that the 

duration of "ocular symptoms” was from eight to twelve months, and tnai m< y 

patients found that a return to norma] diet and vitamin adjuvants seemed for tne 1 
being to exacerbate the visual s.vmptoms. A ver.v frequent symptom was weawiesj 
accommodation. 

Mr. F, E. Preston said he Iiad seen a patient who had recently returned to 
country. Before the (War he liad 6/6 vision, and when lie' saw him his vision was 
in each eye. He diagnosed (him as suffering from deficiency disease, bin the pau 
had not complained much about other troubles, he had put down his condition to 
hunger and want of food — he had been fed on rice. The most marked abno(rniaiiiy 
which he found was his loss of colour sense. He could not do a_ single one u 
Ishihara’s colour plate tests. He had smoked quite a lot of cigarettes in his hunger" 
more than he should have done. 


Mr. Lindsay Kea said that he could confirm what had (been said from tlie 
of his (brother-in-law who had just returned aifter three and a half years in Japanese 
hands in Hong Kong. Owing to malnufirition he had suffered from hallucinations 0 
sight such as found in pellagra. A man walking towards him would suddenly uPP^S 
to throw out his leg sf.deways like a toy being pulled by a string. This was cured jw 
injections of the vitamin B complex. He was a heavy smoker and gO'l tobacco irom 
the Japanese made from some unknown stuff. . 

Mr. Lindsay Rea had' seen a prisoner-of-war who had been in Germany during tlw 
whole of the war. ’I'his man, who was in his thirties, bad come (back with well-marKM 
cataract in each eye of the senile variety; this wais (progressive. In another man fmw 
Sumatra the accommodation had largely failed; his visual acuity was normal. In 
cases of non-smokers the retrobulbar neuritis might still be there and might be of me 
pellagra type tout it was as well to inquire what they had been smoking before coming 
to the conclusion 'that true retrobulbar neuritis had appeared. 


Mr. Affleck Greeves thought tha't isome of these cases might represent something of 
the nature of toxic amiblyopia rather than of retrobulbar neuritis. For example, h« 
had recently seen a man (from Guernsey who gave la' very accurate description of the 
symptoms of tobacco amblyopia, and he told him that, in the absence of ordinary 
tobacco he toad smoked various kinds ' of dried 'leaves. The patient’s sight recovered 
rnmoletelv in spite of the fact that he 'had ■'resumed the smoking of tobacco as soon 
that was ototainaible. It was also possible, however, that this type of amblyopia 
SgM toe the result of malnutrition and not o£ toxic origin. 

ranfnin E. 0 H, Williams, in reply to a member who said that all the cases he had 
^ ivippn Voninlicated with malaria, and asked whether that condition was preva- 
mrfson oam^at Singapore, said that he himself had not had malaria at any 
1?"^ '’\i,^.?«nhrxvoffld not like to say what other men got. Malaria ivas certainly 
time, though he woura noi ^ further question he 

very common in xne ^^^ severe symptoms: they were all under more or less the 
SSlld tn3t QDOUi A /O 
saTne conditions. 
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Fi^, 2 show's a zonular fibre becor.tinv; continuous with the zx'nular hbre v’t the anterior 
capsule. 

Tefis Sere is one of the orbicnlc-anterior cax'sular fibres, the lon^v^t nnfi stton^est fibres 
of the ronnie. Thev arise from the pars p’.aiia atifi reoeite nuxiliar}' fibres .tlonsi their 
whole course. Thev tic in the vnllcvs between the t iller cils-try processes, where they term 
wel’-raarkcd bundles. 

Most of the .au.viliarv fibres run from behind torwaids and inwanl.s. but just behind 
the posterior cilian- pnxesses thev also run from in front Kaekwaids and inwards. Ine 
zonular fibres here, therefore, have a double attachment which makes for .streujta ,md 
so it is usually just beyond this point that the fibres break. 

Are there anv cejuatorial fibres? The answer lies in the detelopmeut and u.ttural 
history of the zonule, 

(A 



tc) W pUnn SclcrJ 

FIG. 1. — Orbiculo-anterior capsular fibres (c); also otbiculo-posttrior capsulsr fibre (M in cItoc telaiinn with 
anterior Hmiiing layer of vitreous tc). xSstC Ant, post, section. fZenher, Malloty's triple stain. 1 



FIG. 2.- 


-Zonular fibre becoming continuous with the lonular fibre of the anterior capsule. 
xSIiO. Ant. post section. 


In the embryo and at birth there arc a {iveat many umre fibres than in the aduh, Tluwt' 
arise not only from the inner aspect of the ciliary hotly hut from the hack ttf the iris, dm 
angle of the posterior cltamlier ami front the niost antciior ciliary prttcess which in die 
adult lies free from zonular fibres. Also on the lens cajssule the .spmai hetneen the 
anterior and posterior oroiips of lihres is cnrircly filled in by ct|iialorial fihre.s. W'ith age. 
many of these equatorial fibres disappear and t-nly a few .sparse ones or- tn'av 
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On the question ot Rliiss eyes versus other forms of prosthesis, his own feeling vras that 
one could not renlly improve upon .the hest class eyes. For sockets which were in any 
way distorted or contracted, a moulded acrylic prosthesis was the only possible answer 
to-day. Too mucli attention, 'ho thoucht, had 'been paid to the restriction to a limited 
number of sizes and shapes, in criticizinc mass-produced eyes, whether glass or acrylic. 
The norm’-jl socket was such that a limited number of sizes and shapes did give excellent 
results. If money was no object one could have an individual eye made by an artist 
for every patient. Nevertheless, the mass-produced eye would serve ordinary purposes. 

Squadron Leader Stewart, in roplv, said that he had trained one or two people to carry- 
out work on artificial eyes, but whether .mechanics would be allowed to t.akc impressions 
of the socket he could not say; mechanics were definitely barred from taking impressions 
of tlie mouth, hut whether 'the socket was considered to be inside the body or not was 
another question. 

One of the speakers had already lanswcrcd ithe question about discharge. They were 
neither better nor worse off by us'ing acrylic: if ihe glass eye fitted badly there sssmea 
to be more discharge. He did mot think this had anything to do with the material itseu. 
He had seen only one or two cases in which a skin flap had boon put in, and so far he 
had not boon thrilled with the result. 

One speaker had asked about the cost. This was a difiicult subject. It was more 
difficult to make an eye 'than it xvas to nvnkc a denture. What was the price of a denture? 
He would have thought it not possible to do anything in the way of an artificial eye in 
plastic under fifteen 'guineas. Considerable time had to be spent in taking the impression, 
it was a skilled operation. Some part of the work could be delegated, but by no 
all of it. The work was mudli more difficult than in the case -of a denture and the patient 
was much more critical. 

The material was tlie same as was used for pl'aslic lenses, but admittedly h was 
scratchable. The lens could not be rubbed oven with fine silk without scratching la 
There was .a method whereby a slight deposit of glass might be made on 
give the necessary hardness, but that was still in tbs experimental stage. He oic aoi 
think this trouble, while it arose with plastic lenses, need arise with a plastic eye ne naa 
never seen one scratched yet. 

Concerning the question of keeping the socket the right .size, he liked to get 
Job ns soon as possible after the operation. -He 'had not yet quite made up ms mino ua 
the question of whether a socket got -small or not. They tvad had patients who hao naa 
the eye taken out as cliildron. and one case he saw about a month ago had never naa 
an eye in. The sooner the prost-hesis could toe inserted so as to give the right size me 
better. If one had a socket which was shrunk it was very hard to e.xpand it again. 


Some Aspects of the Normal Histology of the Suspensory 
Ligament of the Lens 

By Eugene Wolff, F.R.C.S. 

There is still a great deal of dispute even about the main facts of this difficult .mbjcct. 
and latterly, Dukc-Elder bringing it into line with the gel tlieory of vitreou.s, bns .suggested 
that the fibres of the su.spen.sory ligament arc “mainly liistological artefact". 

First one would draw special attention to the most jiosterior and innermo.st fibres of tlie 
zonule. These, the orbiculo-posterior capsular fibrc.s (fig.l) arise from the ora .serrata and 
arc inserted together with the vitreou-s, i.c. with the ligamentum liyaloidco-cnpsularc of 
Wieger, into the posterior lens capsule. They are everywhere in close contact, indeed, 
adherent to the anterior limiting layer of the vitreous. Thus if we detach die vitreous 
many zonular fibrds come away with it; if. however, we merely ailoiv tlic vitreous to 
flow away the anterior limiting layer remains attached to the posterior zonular fibres 
(Gamier)” Also this close relation of the zcnulc to the anterior limiting layer is one of 
the reasons why there is still no unanimoii.s an,swer to the question; Is”” there a hyaloid 
membrane to the anterior vitieoiis? 

Now the anterior limiting layer of the vitreous is not a hyaloid meinhranc for a 
hvaloid membrane must be transparent and liomogeneous, and have sliarp contours. It 
has move the structure of connective tissue and siiows a striation due to it.s constituent 
fibrillT mnllel to the surface. It is the clo.se relation of the hyaline zonular fibres which 
is at anv rate partly responsible for the error of calling the anterior limiting layer a 
hyaloid membrane (see Gamier). 
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Fig. 2 .‘;ho\vs a zonular fibre becoming continuous with the zonular fibre of the anterior 
capsule. 

This fibre is one of the orbiculo-antcrior capsular fibres, the longest and strongest fibrw 
of the zonule. They arise from the pars plana and receive auxdiary fibres along their 
whole course. Thev lie in the valleys between the taller ciliary processes, where they form 
well-marked bundles. 

Most of the au.siliary fibres run from behind forwards and inwards, but just behind 
the posterior ciliary processes they also run from in front backwards and inwards. The 
zonular fibres here, therefore, have a double attachment which makes for strength and 
so it is usually ju.st beyond this point that the fibres break. 

Are there anv equatorial fibres? The answer lies in the development and natural 
history of the zonule. 


(<■) 

/ 



(c) (&) Pars plana Sclera 

FIG. 1. — Orbiculo-anierior capsular fibres <a); also orbiculo-posterior capsular fibre in dose relation with 
anterior limiting layer of vitreous (c). x2o0. Ant. post, section. (Zenker, Mallory’s triple stain.; 



FIG. 2. — Zonular fibre becoming continuous wth the zonular fibre of the anterior capsule. 

X 250. Ant, post, section. 

In the embryo and at birth there are a great many more fibres than in the adult. These 
arise not only from the inner aspect of the ciliary body but from the back of the iris the 
angle of the posterior chamber and from the most anterior ciliaiy process which in the 
adult lies free from zonular fibres. Also on the lens capsule the space between the 
anterior and posterior groups of fibres is entirely filled in bv equatorial fibres With aee 
many of these equatorial fibres disappear and only a few sparee ones or none at all mav 
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rcm;iin. Tlie answer ilicn is tliat equatorial filtrcs really only exist in youthful eyes 
((Jarnier). 

All arc agreed that the altachmeiil of the zonular fibres to the ciliary epithelium is very 
close. Indeed, if they are pulled away .sonic of the epithelium comes away too. 

lJut there is still a great deal of dispute as to the actual method of fixation. Some 
say that the zonular fihres arc ptoce.sses of the clear cells of the pars ciliaris retina;; others 
that the fihres can he followed through the.se cells to the membrane between them and 
the pigtnent layer: others again that the attachment is inter-cellular. I would agree with 
those who hold that the zonular fihres run into the internal limiting membrane of the 
ciliary body. 

I tliink the colour photomicrograph of a coronal section of the ciliary Iwdy stained by 
Mallory’s triple stain shows this quite clearly. (Illustration omitted owing to space short- 
age.) The hliie staining tissue on the inner aspect of the ciliary body is of special interest. 
Dejcan savs that this tissue which stains like collagen is already present at the time of 
the secondary optic vesicle. 

If this is true, then the zonule and further back the vitreous cannot he outgrowths from 
the ciliary epithelium and retina rcs])ectively. 

As a general rule the various views with regard to the attachment of the zonule reflect 
the opinions of the authors on its development. 

Hut there is one aspect of the question which has received verv little attention. It is 
quite well known that the normal ]iignicntcd epithelium of the ciliary body proliferates, 
but that the non-pigmented cells can do this is not usually realized. This epithelium 
may in fact with age form papillary projections which may he placed so close together that 
the internal limiting membrane between two elevations may appear inter-epithelial. Andifa 
zonular fibre happens to run into the limiting membrane here it would appear as if its 
origin too were inter-epithelial. 

Fig. 3 shows some inter-ciliary 
fibres of which, so far as I am aware, 
there is no illustration in the litera- 
ture. 

From what has gone before I need 
hardly say that I believe the fibres 
of the stispensory ligament of the lens 
real, very real. Also it is quite clear 
from fig. 2 that if the zonular fibre he 
regarded as an artefact then the cap- 
sule of the lens must be an artefact 
too. 

FIG, — Coronal ' section ol ciliary valley, XHOO, 
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The Nervus Nasalis Complex of Chaflin 

By Major W, O. G. Taylor, R.A.M.C. 

Ophlhahtiic Specialist 

The purpose of this paper is to record in British ophthalmic literature a case of the 
rather uncommon condition known as the syndrome of the nasal nerve (syn. naso-ciliary 
nerve) or the nervus nasalis complex of Charlin, and alternative method of treatment. 

Case history . — ^An African soldier in his early twenties was admitted to No. 1 (E.A.) 
General Hospital on June 15, 194'1, with a complaint of pain in his right eye of eight days 
duration and unknown cause. On examination the only noteworthy features were 
blepharospasm and limbal injection; a preliminary diagnosis of iritis was made and the 
following tests performed: 

Conjunctival smear: negative. Kahn lest: negative. P.U. smear: no gonococci. Culture: 
no erowth. Urine negative. 

Blood-count.— White cells: total 9,400 per c.mm Differential: Neutro.s. 37%, eosinos. 3%, 
lympho^52%, hot spooning, mist, “three fifteens”; each 3 times daily. 

Treatment -Ungt atropinm.w., ^^^hered on the right side of his 

nos^at th^ttlL^but Uwhere else. On wiping them away, they returned within a minute. 
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and were sharply limited to the terminal distribution of the external cutaneous branch 
of the right naso-ciliary nerv'e. The patient stated that this had begun at the same time 
that his eye began to feel sore. 

Slit-lamp examination: Many fine keratitic precipitates. 

22.6.44: X-ray — sinuses normal. 

By July 5, the case had improved so that the siveating'was no longer visible, although 
it could be readily induced in the same distribution by momentary exposure of the face 
to a radiant beat lamp. At this stage the photograph (fig. 1) was taken. 

7.7.44: Slit-lamp examination — K.P. now miieh larger. Ophthalmoscope — fundus oculi 
still not visible. 

On July 18, the eye was quiet but the vision of the right eye less than 6/60 fV.A.L. 6/6). 
due to haze of the media. On July 22, there was an acute relapse of both the iritis and 
the sweating. X-ray examination was repeated and reported as follows: 

Major Hopkirk, E.A.A.M.C.: “Ethmoids 'and sphenoids normal, doubtful opacity of right 
frontal.” 

Three days later the eye was worse and the patient complained of pain over the right 
side of the vertex of the skull and in the right upper teeth. No oedema or proptosis of 
eye. Two days later — on July 30 — there was pjTexia: blood slides were taken for malaria, 
but were negative. On July 31, the patient complained of a watery discharge from his 
nose. There was a tenderness on pressure over the right supra-orbital notch. 

Dental report by Major E. D, Stanhope (A.D. Corps): “There is no dental cause 
wmch might give rise to a reflex pain.” 

August 12, still complains of pain at inner angle of the right eye and nose, also along 
zygoma on right side of face. Injection of eye persists. In view of the long persistence 
of the condition and the lack of any specific indication for treatment it was decided to 
try the effect of a nerve block. Accordingly 2 c.c. of 3% •no'vutox were injected at a 
distance of 2 cm. from the skin, in the middle of the meidial wall of the orbit. Three 
days later it was ntited that the eye was much improv’ed, and the patient said it felt 
better. By August 19 the limbal injection and the sweating were almost gone, and ten 
days later completely so. He was kept under observation for a further fortnight and 
then discharged. No recurrence took place. 

Literature. — This condition uas first described (1930) by Charlin of Santiago, Qiile. 
and elaborated in subsequent papers (1931, 1932, 1936, 1937). The essential features he 
describes as unilajeml rhinitis, pain in the inner angle of the eye, on the side of the tip 
of the nose and near its root, often accompanied by affection oJ the anterior part of the 
eye. "Syndromes frustes” may occur (1931) as is also pointed out by Mangabeira-Albernaz 
(1939) who believed elevation of ocular tension might occur. Halbron (1936) states that 
intermediate types make it difficult to distinguish between Charlin’s and the "vacuum 
sinus” syndromes. He explains Charlin’s’ syndrome by a vasodilatation of the anterior 
ethmoidal artery. The differential diagnosis (from Sluder’s syndrome) is discussed by 
Laskiewicz (1940) and Solonitzky (1936). The setiological factor is discussed in Charlin’s 
papers — many he thought due to an “epine irritative" in the nose— such as an 
ethmoiditis, or hypertrophy of the inferior turbinate, stimulation of which caused conges- 
tion of the tunnel of the nasal nerve. There were, however, other cases which did not have 
such a local cause and he found as causes syphilis, diabetes and dental sepsis. • The 
mere performance of the Mantoux test seemed sufficient to cure two cases presumably 
of allergy to tuberculo-protein. 

Treatment was by tamponage of the nose with cocaine and adrenaline (Charlin, Dejean 
and Artieres. Solonitzky) or directed towards the mtiologj' in the event of a specific cause 
being found. The case of Isava (1931) treated by effleurage of a corneal ulcer does not 
seem to me definitely identified with the syndrome. 

Diagnosis. — The differential diagnosis from affections of the pterygo-palatine ganglion 
may be tabulated thus: 


Nasal inflammation 
Relief by coc. and adr. 
Pain 

Anatomical changes 
Hydro rrhcca 
H>’percrsthesta and 
Herpetic eruption 


Syndrome of nasal nerve 
Ant, part inf. concha 
Applied to ant. part of nasal C3vit>* 
Eye and orbit 
Iritis or keratitis 
Yes^ 

Cutis of nostrils, forehead and 
nose 


Syndrome of pteiygo-palatine ganglion 
Post part middle concha 
Applied to regio gangli. ptcrj'go palat. 

Eye and orbit 

No anatomical changes in the eye 
Yes 

Not on skin of nose 


Discussion 

The anatomical basis of this syndrome is interesting, and can be followed in detail in 
any textbook of anatomy. Only the most important points are discussed here. The 
diagram (fig. 2) adapted from Duke-Elder (1932) shows the cutaneous distribution of the 
terminal branches of the 5th nerve. Areas of pain or tenderness in this case are marked 
with a cross. From a consideration of the sequence of events it would seem that the ' 
naso-ciliary' nerve was first involved — branches to the iris and to the skin at the tip of 
the nose. Under ordinary treatment this improved until on Julv 22, a relapse occun-ed 
followed by smead of the pain to the scalp (supra-orbital N.), inner canthus (infra-trochlear 
N.), and right upper teeth (infra-orbital N.). Discharge from the nose was firs[ 
noted on July aO and later pain along the zy'goma (zvgoraatico-facial N.). 
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FIG. 1.— Photograph of patient showing beads of perspiration on right side of tip of nose and right blepharospasm. 
FIG. 2. — Cutaneous distribution of rnaxillary and ophthalmic divisions of trigeminal (after Slander). Painful spots 
marked with a cross and afTectcd nervous distributions shaded. 


What is the basis of this plicnomcnon? The autonomic responses of sweating anil 
flushing are presumably axon reflexes (Lewis, 1927). The behaviour of the ob.sciire iriti.'i 
suggests that it also is of reflex origin, and that .somewhere in the pathway of the naso- 
ciliary nerve lies the cause, It was thought that an ctlimoiditis might be the explanation, 
but in view of tlic negative X-ray, the rliinologist advised against interference. _ Ibc 
frontal sinus is of course sup|)Iicd Ity twigs from the supra-orbital nerve, but this did 
not come into the picture until later. Tlte literature of this condition was not at the 
time avaibablc. ^ However, the theories of Lerichc (1939) suggested tJiat blocking of the 
painful stimuli nii^ht bring relief, and an injection of novutox was made over the 
region of the anterior ethmoidal foramen. This apparently resulted in resolution of 
the condition in the same period as the ca.ses treated by Charlin (1930) and Solonitzky 
(1936). 7 \ / 


SUMM.MtY 

A case is described of stveating of the tip of the nose associated with iritis and various 
reflex pains, all strictly unilateral. It is considered that this was a case of Charlin s 
syndrome, and an alternative form of treatment is described. 
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Mr Lionel Green lasked whether it tmig’ht not be a case of herpetic iritis. In this 
condition the ala of the nose on one side often is similarly involved. 

Tir A E Gormaz said that congestion of the nasal mucosa was a very common sign 
indeed of commencing jaundice. He added 'that Professor Charlin died in August of 
last year. 

Tvfninr Tavlor replied that he believed it was a reflex iritis. He did not consider that 
it ronnoted any special ffiUology. It was only what he considered an a.xon re/le.v and 
bv any change in the distribution of the nerve. 

'"wHh^reeard to congestion d£ the nasal mucosa, he was not a rWno-laryngologist and 
1, tn^denend on Ihe opinions of ihis colleagues. There was definitely rhinorrhoea, 

bSt L did nofknow whether there was congestion. 
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President — Geokge Edwakds, M.R.C.S., D.A. 
[Jnittiary 4, 1946] 

Ansesthesia for Ear, Nose and Throat Surgery; 


By William W. Mushix, M.B., D.A. 

Ear,’ nose and throat operations are made safe or dangerous, easy or difficult, by the 
anxsthetist. It is a fact that patients still die during and after tonsillectomy from 
asphyxia caused by a blood clot in the trachea. They die of respiratory obstruction 
during mastoid operations in a dark theatre. They die of shock and anxmia after laryn- 
gectomy, because the surgeon lacked a tranquil, h.-cmostatic operation area. Yet few 
of the operations commonly performed in an E.N.T. department should by themselves 
endanger life. 


All the operations performed by the E.N.T. surgeon can be done efficiently under 
general anxsthesia; and this is the common practice in this country. There is, however, 
a growing interest in regional anxsthesia for these operations not, as on the Continent 
forty years ago, because the standard of general anaesthesia was poor, but because 
It is believed that for certain operations local anxsthesia has virtues not found in 
any other method. I myself believe this be so. I feel that E.N.T. operations like 
those elsewhere in the body fall into three groups. First, those for which local anxsthesia 
alone cannot be used with complete success. Examples arc mastoid operations and, 
generally speaking, operations on children. In the second group are those operations like 
tonsillectomy in which the use of a particular method makes little difference to the 
success of the operation. The patient’s wishes are here the determining factor. The 
last group is a most important one, since it includes not only everyday operations 
like the Caldwell-Luc, but the more rare life-saving operations like laryngectomy. Here 
local anxsthesia makes the operation easier and more likely to be successful, and in 
the case of operations like laryngectomy may affect the chances of survival. 

Since both general and local anxsthesia have their place for ear, nose and throat cases 
I propose to urst in general terms with some of the qualities tvhich are possessed' 
by safe and efficient general anaesthesia and then since it is the more novel method 
in this country, to deal in a little more detail with local anxsthesia. 


Safely.— It hiirdly be necessary to stress before a Section of Anesthetics that 

the patient s life should not be endangered by the anaesthetic. Not so long ago at a 
meeting of this Section, it was seriouslv put forward from the bodv of the half that 

' rT " « clktil'anLsffietif 
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FIG. 1. — Photograph of patient showing beads of perspiration on right side of tip of nose and right blcpharosp«ni. 
FIG. 2 . — Cutaneous distribution of maxillary and ophthalmic divisions of trigeminal (after Zander). Painlul spots 
marked with a cross and affected nervous distributions shaded. 


What is the basis of tliis phenomenon? The atitonomic rcspon.scs of sweating and 
flushing arc prcsumahly a.\on reflexes (Lcivis, 1927). The bcliaviour of the ob.scurc 
suggests that it also is of reilcx origin, and that somewhere in the pathway of the naso- 
ciliary nerve lies the cnn.se. It was thought that an ethnioiditi.s might be the e.xplanati^, 
hut in view of the negative X-ray, the rliinologist advi.scd agaiiist interference. _ Inc 
frontal sinus is of course supplied hy twigs from the suprn-orbital nerve, but this niu 
not come into the picture until inter. The Jitcrature of this condition was not at the 
time available. However, the theories of Lcriche (1939) suggested that blocking of the 
painful stimuli might bring relief, and an injection of noviitox was made oyer the 
region of the anterior ethmoidal foramen. This apparently resulted in resolution ot 
the condition in the same period as the cases treated bv Charlin (1930) and Solonitzky 
(1936). 


SuMM.iny 

A case is described of sweating of the tip of the nose associated with iritis and variou.s 
reflex pains, all strictly unilateral. It is considered that this was a ca.se of CSiarlins 
syndrome, and an alternative form of treatment is described. 
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Mr Lionel Green 'asked whether it anight not be a case of herpetic iritis. In this 
condition the ala of the nose on one side often is similarly involved. 

T)r A E Gormax said that congestion of tihe nasal mucosa was a very comwon sign 
indeed of commencing jaundice. He added .that Professor Charlin died in August of 
last year. 

lavtiar Tavlor replied that he believed it was a reflex iritis. He did not consider that 
it roMoted any special tetiology. It was only what he considered an axon reflex and 
1 -Em enused bv any change in the distr.ibution of the nerve, 

Xiih^reSrd to congestion of the nasal mucosa, he was not a rhino-laryngologist and 
Wo^had to^de^nd on the opinions of ihis colleagues. There was definitely rhinorrhoea, 
but he did nof know whethe^r there was congestion. 
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a diseased internal jugular had just been exposed prior to its ligation. The patient 
coughed. The vein stvclled to the size of a small hen’s egg and might have ruptured 
had not prompt pressure been made by the surgeon. 

Hxmoslasis . — The E.N.T. surgeon works on tiny structures through small holes. Both 
the bone he works on and the mucous membrane covering it, are exceptionally vascular. 
It is no exaggeration that the success or failure of these operations depends very much 
on whether he can see what he is doing. Even the patient’s life may depend on good 

hecmostasis in the operation wound. I know of patients who have ultimately died 

because of injurv to the dura or lateral sinus lying at the bottom of a mastoid cavity 
full of blood. 

In fact most of the important advances in anesthesia for E.N.T. operations have been 
in the direction of making the field, of operation more bloodless. Some operations, like 

the fenestration for otosclerosis, literallv cannot be done at all unless the field is virtually 

dry. 

Here are some of the commoner causes which are responsible for a bloody operating 
field. Their correction is the dutv' of the ana;sthetist: (1) Respiratory obstruction. (2) 
Straining due to active reflexes. (3) Anoxia. (4) Obstruction to the venous return from 
the head: (a) tight bands constricting the veins of the neck; (b) faulty position of the 
head. 

The last-mentioned is of particular importance. Good venous drainage of the head 
and neck cannot take place unless there is an unobstructed venous pathway bettveen 
the head and the heart. Gravity should be enlisted to help this drainage rather than 
to hinder it;' whenever possible the patient’s head should not only be in a natural line 
with the shoulders but slightly elevated. It may be that the notably dry field obtainable 
with local anesthesia for tonsillectomy is partly due to the patient sitting upright. 
Compare this with the unnaturally extended position of the head commonly adopted 
for this operation under general anesthesia. As an example of how the veins of the 
neck may be constricted, the webbing strap holding the Guy’s pattern jack, takes first 
place. 

Preveiition of aspiration . — The last of the points bound up u’ith safety is the preven- 
tion of aspiration of blood, bits of tonsil or swabs. Under general anesthesia for opera- 
tions where this may occur, the airway is kept patent and aspiration prevented by an 
endotracheal tube; the space between the tube and trachea occluded by a cuff or by 
gauze packing. Two of the many “dont’s” concerning endotracheal tubes in general 
arc worth repeating here; (1) Don’t use a tube unless it is essential; (2) don’t use a tube 
of inadequate bore. 

A tube is essential only if without it foreign matter may be inspired or the airway 
become occluded. To a gathering such as this, this remark savours of the obvious. 
There is no doubt that endotracheal tubes are often used unnecessarily in this country 
to the patient’s detriment. In my opinion tonsil and mastoid operations in young 
children do not indicate an endotracheal tube; nor do the majority of mastoid operations 
in adults. Insufflation of ether vapour into the pharynx is adequate for these operations. 

An endotracheal tube has its uses and abuses. Its use for mastoidectomy comes under 
the latter heading since real indications for this procedure must be few and far between. 
Apart from the patient with the short fat neck, almost the only justification is an 
anaesthetist tired at the end of a busy day or one incompetent to maintain an airway by 
more simple means. I have seen deep anaesthesia induced not for the performance of 
the operation, but so that an endotracheal tube will be tolerated and this to a patient 
gravely ill with pneumonia. The fact that most patients survive this insult does 
not justify its use as a routine. 

Using a small endotracheal tube is equivalent to obstructing the patient’s airway. Not 
only is the patient made fatigued and anoxic but the veins of his head become congested, 
resulting in increased oozing in the wound. If the patient has incipient right-sided 
heart failure, or the inadequate airway is maintained for a long time, pulmonary oedema 
may occur. 

Following a throat or nose operation under general anesthesia, the patient is not out 
of danger until he has recovered his reflexes. The unconscious patient who has just had 
such an operation needs careful and skilled supervision if he is to avoid grave risk We 
are still not free of the tragedy of the patient who is found dead in bed of tonsillec- 
tomy. At post-mortem a clot of blood is found obstructing the larvnx or bronchi It 
is hot always possible to send the patient back to bed with active reflexes and 
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of rccijil avertin, cndotraclical tube, 'nitrous oxide and ’'piifTs of cyclopropane.” All 
this to spare it the ordeal of ether for two initiiitcs. Unfortunately this discussion was 
never jtiihlished and this interesting .suggestion has not been recorded. 

For some years before the war it was common, in aniesthetic literature, to link safety 
atid good results with choice of agent. We liavc rather preached that safety lies 
with the anaesthetist and his knowledge of basic principles tlian on the choice of any 
particular agent. That this point of view is not contined to the backwaters of the 
Thames is indicated bv the following quotation from a recent traper by Dr. Ralph 
Waters [I]: 

■'For each patient who has died from postoperative pneumonia due to irritation of 
his lungs with the va]ior of ether, dozens have died from pneumonia following mechanical 
obstruction to their air passages. For each patient whose heart has stopped dating 
anesthesia because of drug effect on the autonomic mechanism which controls it, the 
hearts of dozens of patient.s have stoppAl because the larynx was flooded with vomitus. 
Perhaps we ought to worry more about the careful supervision of the breathing of 
our patients and less about our choice of drugs to prevent pain: more about our own 
personal knowledge and skill with a particular agent or method and less about how 
someone else .says he gets the best results.” 

Of the general aiimsthctic agents, ether is still pre-eminently the one of choice for 
ear, nose and throat ttpcratioiis — the cxjilosion hazard excepted. 

Well-meaning attempts to avoid ether in order to save the patient from theoretical 
or hypothetical disadvantages of this agent arc only made at some cosi._ For example, 
nitrous oxide tind oxygen, unless reinforced with powerful doses of sedatives, themselves 
involving some risk of a prolonged depression of the cough reflex, only too often resu t 
in a patient who tries to pluck his endotracheal tithe out of bis nose. If anwsutcsia 
is deepened by reducing the oxygen, we are faced with a patient whose circulation is 
impeded by asphyxia. The resultant oozing anti obscuration of the operative he i 
mitigates against the succe.ss of the operation. 

Pcntothal has but limited use as the main aniesthetic for these operations. It does 
not as a rule subdue the laryngeal reflexes until it subdues the re.spiratory ones. Effeem 
cocainization is necessary, therefore, before intubation or other operations on the 
can be performed, and cocaine it.sclf is known to be not without its hazard.s. Ji 
prolonged recovery period common after large tioses of pentothal, constitutes a great ' 
increased risk jiftcr these operations. Cyclopropane presents the manifold difficulties o 
maintaining a gas-tight circuit. Triicne is efficient enough but its pharmacology i* 
still being aetjvely investigated and its place in anaisthesia is by no means clear. | 
my opinion, only when there is danger of explosion and a general anmsthetic is sti 
indicated, should ether be displaced from its premier position as the general anesthetic 
for ear, nose and throat operations. 

Equipment for resuscitation should always be jiresent and ready for use m an c.u, 
nose and throat theatre, above all |jlaccs. The two pieces of apparatus I will not do 
without are a suction apparatus and a means of inflating the patient’s lungs. Both o 
these save lives. 

A convenient non-electric portable sucker is that devised by my colleagues Saber and 
Salt [2]. Any compressed gas can be used with the injector device which cntrains air 
from a bottle connected by tubing to a sucker end. A foot control leaves the anaesthetists 
hands free. There arc numerous devices by means of which the patient’s lungs may do 
inflated. When these arc not to hand, the anaesthetist’s own breath blown into his 
patient’s lungs is as good a resuscitant now as it was in biblical times. 

Immobility . — Immobility on the part of the patient is essential for safety in E.N.T. 
operations. I have seen tonsils taken out under gas and oxygen while the patient tvas 
struggling, coughing and gagging, and the surgeon’s view comjrletely obscured. The 
danger of aspiration of blood, tonsil or .swabs is very great in such a case. In tlu.s 
particular instance, had the anxsthetist but renounced liis antagonism to ether, tranquillity 
could have been achieved at little cost. "The patient who strains or coughs raises hi-s 
intrapulmonarv pressure. This is reflected in a rise of pressure in the pulmonary artery, 
the right side of the heart and the venous system generally. A )rreviouslv drv operation 
field becomes filled with blood. I shall have more to say about the undesirability of 
bleeding during these operations. 

I need hardly stress the necessity of immobility during anv operation. In delicate 
operations on the head and neck, a cough may mean a tragedv.' I recall a case in which 
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a diseased internal jugular had just been exposed prior to its ligation. The patient 
coughed. The vein ssvcllcd to the size of a small hen's egg and might have ruptured 
had not prompt pressure been made by the surgeon. 

Hxmostasis . — ^The E.N.T. surgeon works on tiny structures tlirough small holes. Both 
the bone he works on and the mucous membrane covering it, are exceptionally vascular. 
It is no exaggeration that the success or failure of these operations depends verv’ much 
on whether he can see what he is doing. Even the patient's life may depend on good 
haemostasis in the operation wound, i know of patients who have ultimately died 
because of injury to the dura or lateral sinus lying at the bottom of a mastoid cavity 
full of blood. 

In fact most of the important advances in anx-sthesia for E.N.T. operations have been 
in the direction of making the field, of operation more bloodless. Some operations, like 
the fenestration for otosclerosis, literally cannot be done at all unless the field is virtually 
dr)'. 

Here are some of the commoner causes which arc responsible for a bloody operating 
field. Their correction is the duty of the anesthetist; (1) Respiratory obstruction. (2) 
Straining due to active refle.xes. (3) Anoxia. (4) Obstruction to the venous return from 
the head; (a) tight bands constricting the veins of the neck; (h) faulty position of the 
head. 

The last-mentioned is of particular importance. Good venous drainage of the head 
and neck cannot take place unless there is an unobstructed venous pathtvay between 
the head and the heart. Gravity should be enlisted to help this drainage rather than 
to hinder it:' whenever possible die patient’s head should not only be in a natural line 
with the shoulders but slightly elevated. It may be that the notably dry field obtainable 
with local antesthesia for tonsillectomy is partly due to the patient sitting upright. 
Compare this with the unnaturally extended position of the head commonly adopted 
for this operation under general an.^sthesia. As an example of how the veins of the 
neck may be constricted, the webbing strap holding the Guy’s pattern jack, takes first 
place. 

Prevention of aspiration . — ^The last of the points bound up with safety is the preven- 
tion of aspiration of blood, bits of tonsil or swabs. Under general antesthesia for opera- 
tions where this may occur, the airway is kept patent and aspiration prevented by an 
endotracheal tube; the space bettveen the tube and trachea occluded by a cuff or by 
gauze packing. 'Two of the many “dont's” concerning endotracheal tubes in general 
are worth repeating here; (1) Don’t use a tube unless it is essential; (2) don’t use a tube 
of 

inadequate bore. 


A tube is essential only if without it foreign matter may be inspired or the airway 
become occluded. To a gathering such as this, this remark savours of the obvious. 
There is no doubt that endotracheal tubes are often used unnecessarily in this country 
to the patient’s detriment. In mv opinion tonsil and mastoid operations in young 
children do not indicate an endotracheal tube; nor do the majority of mastoid operations 
in adults. Insufflation of ether vapour into the pharynx is adequate for these operations. 

An endotracheal tube has its uses and abuses. Its use for mastoidectomy comes under 
the latter heading since real indications for this procedure must be few and far between. 
Apart from the patient with the short fat neck, almost the only justification is an 
anesthetist tired at the end of a busy day or one incompetent to maintain an airwpy by 
more simple means. I have seen deep anaesthesia induced not for the performance of 
the operation, but so that an endotracheal tube will be tolerated and this to a patient 
gravely ill with pneumonia. The fact that most patients survive this insult does 
not justify its use as a routine. 

Using a small endotracheal tube is equivalent to obstructing the patient’s airway. Not 
only is the patient made fatigued and anoxic but the veins of his head become congested, 
resulting in increased oozing in the wound. If the patient has incipient right-sided 
heart failure, or the inadequate airway is maintained for a long time, pulmonary mdema 
may occur. 


Following a throat or nose operation under general anxsthesia, the patient is not out 
of danger until he has recovered his reflexes. Tlte unconscious patient who has just had 
such an operation needs careful and skilled supervision if he is to .avoid grave risk We 
are still not free of the tragedy of the patient who is found dead in bed of lonsiller- 
tomv. At post-mortem a clot of blood is found obstructing the larynx or bronchi Tr 
is hot always possible to send the patient back to bed with active reflexes and 
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inadequaie nursing supervision, only too common in the jjrescnt sliortagc of nurses, exposes 
the patient to risks ot resjiiratory obstruction, inhaling hlood, and even .of dying. It is 
therefore the duty of the ana;sthetist to sec that nurses or orderlies know how to look 
after an unconscious patient. 


In striving to make an.xsthcsia for the.se operations safer, the operating conditions 
better for the surgeon, and the convalescence quicker and pleasanter for the patient, we 
have continually asked ourselves the following questions; (1) Is an endotracheal tube essen- 
tial? (2) Can the operating field he made more bloodless? (3) Can the patient retain 
liis own essential refle.xcs throughout, .so that he can guard himself from the dangers of 
aspirations.-" (-1) Can the immediate post-operative period be made safer and require little 
supervision? 

The answer to these, we feel, lies in the adoption of local amesthesia whenever 
possible. 


1 wotdd like, here, to pay a tribute to Mr. T. 15. Layton, Senior E.N.T. Surgeon at 
Guy’s Hospital for first stimulating me to take an interest in this form of anKsthesia. 
Local amesthesia is old, but local an.-esthesia without vocal anarsthesia for these operations 
was something new. I learnt from him two secrets of successful local ana;sthesia — the 
importance ol the right atmosphere in the ward and theatre and the importance of 
gentleness and patience on the [tart of the an.-esthetist and surgeon. 

The advantages of local anarsthesia arc many, the three main ones in the case of 
E.N.T. operations undouhtedly being the baemostatic operation area, the immunity 
from aspiration of blood, and tl'ic incomparably pleasanter and trouble-free convalescence. 
To this I would adtl one more — the absence of tubes and other foreign bodies in the 
surgeon's field (I have always winced at the endotracheal tube lying in the cancerous 
larynx). 

I think it would be well at this point if I were to define what I mean by local aiiKsthcsia. 
I mean perfect and absolute amesthesia of the whole operation area. I mean an operation 
by a surgeon who is used to the. method and who can operate in silence without strain. 
I mean a ward and theatre where every doctor, nurse, porter, and even ward maid regards 
local anaesthesia as a routine method’ and where every patient feels that whatever form 
of amesthesia is used it will be a well-considered choice. He may spontaneously express 
a wish to be awake or asleep, and if, as I have said, it makes no difference to the surgeon 
or anesthetist, his request is indulged. Other patients arc not questioned regarding 
anesthesia, thereby avoiding the cmbarr.nssing necessity on the part of the patient of 
making a decision without the knowledge on which to base it. Should the anesthetist 
decide on local anesthesia, no apologetic explanations arc made to the patient since 
none arc needed. Any disparaging rcicrcncc to local anesthesia in the patient’s hearing 
undermines his confidence in the method without which the smooth course of the 
anesthetic is jeopardized. A visit to a centre where the advantages of local anesthesia 
are exploited will convince one that mere technique is not enough; the correct atmosphere 
is essential. The substitution of nerve blocks for inhalation anesthesia, by itself will 
not bring success. 


In this general review I have neither the desire nor the time to describe the technical 
details of all the blocks used for E.N.T. surgery. I propose to outline briefly the method 
as used for two typical operations, one on the maxillary antrum and the other on the 
larynx. My intention is to demonstrate that the blocks are not difficult if they arc backed 
by a knowledge of the relevant anatomy. I personally consider it a waste of time to 
try to teach local anaesthesia u’nle.ss the anatomical details arc thoroughly understood 
and can be visualized by the student. The proper place to learn local anaesthesia tech- 
nique is not in the lecture room but in the post-mortem room, and later in the operating 
theatre, with the guidance of an experienced anaesthetist. 


With regard to premedication before local anaesthesia, my only comment here is that 
when the confident patient is in the hands of the expert anaesthetist — common enough after 
all in dental practice — he should need little or none. Gentleness and consideration are 
more importa'nt than morphia, although this drug should be used as freely as the 
patient’s and the surgeon’s temperament demand. 


Wprp followed ibrief descriptions of the technique and results of 'bilateral vagus nerve 
hlTpt and Sillary nerve block. Vagus nerve block for maior laryngeal and oesopha- 
geal surgery has already been described in the Proceedings [31. 
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Maxillary nerve block is produced by passing a needle through the skin of the 
iace in front of the ramus of the mandible and below the zygoma into the sphenopalatine 
fos^a. Injection here' produces anaesthesia of the maxillary nerve and the sphenopalatine 
ganglion and their, branches. 
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Mr. R. G. Macbeth: The operative techniques of otolaryngology are not necessarily 
the most difficult, but because many of them involve the vital aiinvays, they call for 
special melho'ds. Similarly, because the surgeon and anaesthetist are both claiming 
those airways, the anaesthesia presents special difficulties. Unless both parties are 
reasonably skilled, each may hamper the activities of the other. I believe that the 
operations of my specialt 3 ’ offer the general anaesthetist some of his greatest difficulties: 
and converseb', if the anaesthetist is less than expert, the surgeon carries out his share 
of the work less than well. 

On the continent of Europe methods emplo\-ing local and regional anaesthesia are Tnost 
usual even for mastoid surgerj’, and it is onl.v now that there is a realization that skilled 
general anaesthesia is sometimes a help to the surgeon. It is astonishing to our ej-es 
to find an article in a recent Scandinavian journal in which the author triumphantly 
describes 500 tonsillectomies under general anaesthesia. The anaesthetic method noted 
and the apparatus illustrated would not commend themselv'es to you as verj- advanced, 
but the continental trend towards general anaesthesia, and the British trend towards 
regional, surely represent two facets of the same mental attitude, namelj' a healthj- 
dissatisfaction with the status quo. 

The popularity of general anaesthesia for E.N.T. operations in Great Britain is nro- 
bably not unconnected with the facts that this countrj’ is the birthplace of practical 
general anasthesia. and that the specialists in this field have for many years been 
really skilled. In 1936 there was a combined meeting of this Section with that of 
Larj’ngology. At that meeting an eminent anaesthethst, noted for his skill at endotracheal 
work announced that if he were having his tonsils removed again, he would choose 
a local anaesthetic. It was there, too, that Mr. Layton enunciated “the principle of the 
guarded larj'nx”. He emphasized that this is the ke.vstone of the edifice of safetj- and 
suefcess in this work. While accepting that principle, 1 would agree with Dr. Mushin 
in going a long way further than that in my interpretation of the contribution I .would 
expect of the anjesthetist to the whole of the operation. 

I am completely in agreement that the anaesthetist can and should take a big share 
in the achievement of immobility and of haemostasis. (What a- joy to the ear of the 
otolarjmgologist it is to hear an anaesthetist confess that anoxia tends to produce oozing, 
rather than proclaim loftilj- that I am merely noticing the blood more because it is 
dark in colour!) I share his view, too, about tubes placed unnecessarilj’ in the larjmx 
of anjbody, and especiallj- in that of a child. Jackson has taught us that the sub- 
glottic cellular tissues of children are particularlj- easilj’ injured. His dictum that a 
rigid or semi-rigid tube should remain in a child’s larynx for the shortest possible 
time, deserv'es the greatest respect. Again, the patient with acute mastoiditis usuallj- 
has a concomitant upper and lower respiratorj' infection and in such circumstances 
a tube passed into the larynx and trachea is likelj’ to lead to trouble below the 
cords. 


I also wish to break a lance in condemnation of pentothal, where this is used as 
the sole ansesthetic agent in nose and throat operations. If you give enough to get all 

the relaxation we may need, I am convinced that recoverj' maj' be delayed, and 

aspiration becomes a real danger. If you use local anaesthesia and give the patient 
just enough pentothal to make him drowsy, I have no quarrel with that; but I am 
most distrustful when a small nose or throat operation is proposed and somebody 
says: “All we ' want is a few cubic centimetres of pentothal”. I have said it myself 
before now, and it has not worked. 

I take the view that whether the anaesthesia be general or local, it is the job of 

the anaesthetist to induce it and to maintain it. The method to be emploj’ed in anv 

one case should not be dictated by either of us singlj', and least of all by the patient; 
but anj- of the three parties should be ready to compromise to suit particular circum- 
stances. 


As a pupil of 'V. E. Negus, I was earlj" introduced to the value of local anaesthesia 
in some operations on adults. But it does demand of the anresthetist familiarity with 
the anatomy of the parts to be prepared for operation. 


There are two more advantages of local anaesthesia in otolaryngology; ( 1 ) it 
puts a premiuni upon gentle and precise operating, and therefore stimulates a good 
technique. (2) The operating time is shortened remarkably because of the diminished 
oozing, that bugbear of the otolarjmgologist. In this connexion I am not pleadinv that 
speed of operating is an’ end in itself, but other things being equal it is surMv an 
advantage. ’ . J “ 


It has been stressed that a quiet and orderly environment is essential Tf tho 
surgeon is a querulous tj-pe, who habitually has his whole theatre staff in a state^nf 
nervous tension, or one who gives way to sudden bursts of vocal violence the naflent 
had better have a general anesthetic. 'loience. me patient 

Mar.— An.i:s. 2 
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Pmncdiciitton . — If the part has hoen properly anmsthelized then the operation is 
painless, and I deprecate ■vvhole-hcartedly the givins of large quantities of morphia 
to cover up deficiencies of technique. But I think that enough promedication should 
be given to blunt the minor discomfort of the application of the local aniesthetic, to 
allay the patient's natural apprehension, and to diminish his appreciation of the 
incidental discomforts inseparable from lying or sitting on an operating table. After 
all the patient's environment lies partly within him.solf. 

I prefer local anicsthesin in the no.se and throat operations I am called upon to do, 
mainly because at all stages (the p.atients arc. physically so well. It is common, I find, for 
patients who have had a tonsillectomy or a Caldwell-Luc operation under local anresthesia, 
to start reading a novel on their return to bed, and usual for them to fake a full 
meal two to tliree hours later. These people are not called upon to recover from the 
intoxication of a general anaesthetic (at best a bad hang-over), nor from the gastro- 
enteritis due to much swallowed blood; so that their recuperation is accelerated .ind 
they arc fit to leave hospital several days sooner than 'they would after, the same 
operation performed under general anaesthesia. 

Patients often dread not the operation but the anresthetic; and how relieved they 
often are to learn that they need not be put to sleep. If any of our own nurses or 
students need a tonsillectomy wo find tliat about choose a local rather than a 

general anoestihetic. These people have mostly seen the operation done under bom 
methods and their choice is, I feel, significant. 

Dr. Mushin has made special reference to the Caldwell-Luc type of antrostomy and to 
laryngectomy. Many surgeons now think the former a bettor operation than the simple 
intranasal antrostomv in. most cases, and consequently nnacslhetists will encounter u 
more often. . I would strongly commend the -method described by the reader. If it “O 
objected that the use of a (hammer and chisel by the surgeon must be very unp!eaS.an| 
for the conscious patient, I would agree; and hasten to add that the use of a dental 
burr obviates this. 

Various technical factors have made laryngectomy an operation which can now ^ 
recommended in the confidence that the outcome is likely to be successful; whereas 
a few years ago that operation had a mortality rate of. about 30% in the_ best hanas. 
Among the factors which have contributed to this pleasing state of affairs. I 
place regional anmsthesia very high, and the vagal block has put a polish and smoom- 
ness upon the technique whioh it previously lacked. This is a lengthy operahon ana 
when regional block is used, the lack of surgical shock is most striking. I beiie'e 
that the interruption of the very rich sensory nerve supply achieved by the ansesthetisis 
needle is largely responsible for this. 'Vvihen general "methods are used, either tne 
patient is kept at a deep level throughout or, if he is run light, too many strong 
afferent impulses get through to the higher centres. Although Crile's theory, of snocK 
has been considerably discredited, I feel sure that in the neck, powerful sensory stimuli 
are best eliminated. 

In conclusion, I would say that while I am not fanatically advocating a local technique 
wherever possible in otolaryngology, the method should be given a fair trial. 


Mr. T. B. Layton recounted three of his experiences. 

(1) The first was of Professor Hajek in Vienna in 1912. It was remarkable that 
except for two new principles subsequently introduced there is but little change m 
technique since that day. 


He did his first maxillary sinus operation under local aniesthesia successfully lU 
November 1912. Tivo attempts at that date at tonsillectomy were not so successful. 
one he took them out from a contemporary fellow-student. They came oiit but the doclor 
still refers to it when they meet. The other was a partial success, for though onl> 
one tonsil came painfully out the student, who was the oatieni, married the nurse 
wtho squeezed his hand. 


(2) The second experience was the visit of Dr. Graham Brown of Brisbane to England 
in 1923, who taught him to inject the second division of the 5th nerve through the 
mouth, an approach that he had since thought far better than those through the oron 
or cheek, but- the one described by Dr. Mushin to-day was new to him. It looked ver.v 
good except that personally he found himself unable to do any of those injections, at 
which others were so skilled, that involved striking -a bit of the bone with the needle, 
withdrawing it and pushing it forward again in an altered direction. It was Mr. 
Graham Brown’s insistence that encouraged him to stick to local aniesthesia and to 
persist in the injections. 


(3) The third experience was a visit to Amsterdam in 1928 when the visiting associa- 
tion saw Professor Noordenbos remove a larynx under local anaesthesia and he spent 
3 morning watching the Professor do general surgery under the approach that every- 
thing should be done under local anaesthesia unless there were some special reason 
against it He then became convinced that whatever might be true of the body generall.v 
this was the future of nasal surgery. 


Prnfpssor Noordenbos summed un local anaesthesm b.v saying; “It is kinder to the 
h,,t a greater strain upon the surgeon and therefore more worth doing. From 
Ws quiet remaltk arose his present conviction that in operating under local anaesthesia 
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it is the mental factor rather than the .phs’siological or anatomical that holds first 
importance. Every stimulus to the thalamus by whatever route from below or from 
above must be eliminated or reduced to a minimum to gain success. 

The idea introduces a new approach to operative surgery. It fnakes the theatre 
technique as important as the surgical technique. It will make a similar change in 
hospital construction. The hospitals throughout the land that those now back from the 
war will build will need their theatres in a quiet corner of the hospital with padded 
ceilings, floors and walls so fhat no sound from without can reach them, and then 
those within will gain full benefit from this technique which entails not a sound arising 
within the theatre except, the quiet firm voice of the surgeon encouraging the patient 
and warning him that he is going to do something that will be uncomfortable. This 
form of “vocal anaesthesia” is an -essential part of. the technique. 


Dr. H. W. Loftus Dale; I have proved the efficacy of the block of the 2nd division 
of the 5th nerve and the sphenopalatine ganglion in a series of 300 cases, most of which 
were for Norman Patterson’s radical sinus operation and CaldwelNLuc’s. using, how- 
ever, a different approach (see Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1945, 38, 624-626). I can confirm the 
value of the technique. 

I have also used the bilateral vagal block and have been greatly impressed by the 
complete absence of all respiratory tract reflexes. A marked rise in ipulse-rate (70-140) 
sustained for ten to fifteen minutes was observed. One patient having a bronchoscopy 
for ? carcinoma of lung complained afterwards of the verj' unpleasant sensation of 
not knowing he was breathing, save by hearing his respirations passing through the 
bronchoscope. 

What is the best anjesthetic for bronchoscopy in small children? 

Nitrous oxide is inadequate, ether excluded owing to explosion risks, the danger 
associated with the use of small electric bulbs having been stressed by experts at a 
meeting of this Section. Trilene cannot be counted on to provide the necessary relaxa- 
tion and though the number of administrations up to date indicate a much less chance 
of primary cardiac failure, this risk cannot entirely be excluded. 

The dangers of chloroform are accentuated in bronchoscopy since there is the chance 
of vagal inhibition or ventricular fibrillation due to sympathetic stimulation. It 
has been pointed out that stimulation of the stellate ganglion in cats under chloroform 
anaesthesia produces ventricular fibrillations more readily than does in.iection of adrena- 
line. I have had some anxiety more than once, notably a case of cardiac arrest after 
the successful removal of a halfpenny from a small child by means of a coin catcher, 
which, happily, responded to somewhat energetic restorative measures including inversion. 

And children are said to be supersensitive to cocaine. 


Mr. A. B. Alexander: W. W. Mushin considers a mastoid operation unsuitable for local 
anaesthesia. While it is admittedly preferable to perform mastoid operations under 
general anasthesia in the majority of cases, the local technique is nevertheless existent 
and important, and the now revived operation of “fenestration" brings this technique 
again into the limelight. The impact of the gouge is often unpleasantly felt— a point 
which Dr. Mushin stressed with regard to the Caldwell-Luc operation — and I have found 
it useful, and relieving to the patient, to place a piece of thick rubber tubing in the 
patient’s mouth and when using the gouge and hammer to ask him to bite on it firmly, 

W. W. Mushin condemns the small bore tube: I find it a useful implement of- ansesthesia 
for the removal of polypi from the cords: its size enables the surgeon to displace it, and 
to enjoy a free field of operation while at the same time gaining the advantages of an 
intratracheal, unhurried and well-maintained anresthetic. The airway is assured by the 
introduction of the laryngoscope, and I would like to ask Dr. Mushin whether he does 
not regard this type of ansesthelic as safe, and as worth While continuing. 

The regional anmsthesia for the Caldwell-Luc type of operation by nerve block is, in 
my view, open to one major criticism: i.e. that it is quite unnecessary. Regional anses- 
thesia does not exempt the surgeon from procuring surface anmsthesia of the nose in 
addition. This, as Dr. Mushin has pointed out, is due to the fact that not only the second 
branch of the trigeminal nerve provides sensory innervation of the nasal mucous mem- 
brane. Surface ansesthesia of the nose, augmented by novocain infiltration of the canine 
fossa and surface ansesthesia of the mucous membrane lining the antrum is, by itself 
sufficient for the Caldwell-Luc type of operation, and the regional block, while doubtless' 
an impressive performance, can easily be dispensed with. 


Premedication I consider to be of great importance in local ansesthesia I have learnt 
the value of premedication from Mr. Layton, and would not now care to perform an 
operation under local at^sthesia without it. In the surgery of the antrum it enahlec 
one to keep the patient in a twilight sleep throughout the operation. ^ aoies 

As for tonsillectomy under local ansesthesia: during the war I operated on a lar<rn 
ber of sailors at the Southern (E.M.S.) Hospital. An Admiralty ruling existed 
no sailor was to be made to undergo an owration under local anesthesia unless he 
expressed prrference for such a method. We found that, on explMnhi/ fhe motlna 
out of every 10 patients expressed a predilection for local anesthesia 
could, after initial hesitation, be persuaded to have the operation done ^ uidir^local 
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anfcsf'hcsin. The remaininR 50Cf- preferred a General an;cstlietic under all circumstances. 
These ficure.s, ^rhilo difl’erent from Mr, Macbeth’s, may Hive a clue as to the proportion 
of patients wo can expect to operate on under local an,'esthesia amongst groups of people 
not attached to a hospital. 


Dr. K. W. Cope: The anaesthetic technique for the operation of rcmov.nl of tonsils and 
adenoids in children at the Hospital for Sick Children, Gt. Ormond Street is as follows: 

The principle of the method has not qllcrcd at all since WnuRh introduced his operation 
in 1907. Waugh di.ssoctcd the tonsii.s and curetted the adenoids under very deep antes- 
thosia, which was produced originally by chloroform. The main points of the operation 
which concern the anrc.sthelist are these: a .small sandbag is placed under the child s 
shoulder.s and the head is dully extended .so that the occiput only rests on the opemting 
table. The mouth is kept open by the u.se of Waugh's gag and the tongue is pulled firmlv 
and continuously out of the mouth by an assistant holding a pair of tongue forceps oi 
the Mayo towel clip pattern. Thc.se forceps take a good bite of the tongue at least 1 cm. 
away from the tip. If they are placed in this position then the longue ■will suffer no 
Ir.auma at all, however long the forceps are loft in position. The other duty of tne 
assist.nnfs Imnd which is holding thc.sc forceps, is lo push upwards, that is, towards ihe 
surgeon, on tlie point of the chin. Failure to do thi.s simple act causes a greater or 
lesser degree of respiratory obstruction immediately. No Boyle Davis gag is used, ana 
this fact coupled with the deep piano of anaesthesia allows the faucial pillars to be 
perfectly relaxed throughout the operation. 

The aniesVhetic vapour, whether it be carried by air from a foof-bellows or by os^on 
from a cylinder is insufflated into the mouth by means of a '‘J”-shaped metal lube. Tnis 
lube is weighted in its vertical part.. while the opposite end curves over the teem ana 
lies just inside the mouth cavity. 

For many years pure chloroform was the ancestholic agent used, later a change was 
made to ether and air: now os.vgen is used in all the theatres as the r’ehicle carysng tne 
other vapour. 

Premedication has been used for over twcnty-fivo years. This is just as important as 
the .msesthotic itself, ceidainly in the ca.se of children to abolish their natural fears oi 
the mask being put on their faces. By his perseverance and teaching of the importance 
of t’-'is subject. Sineton. a late President of this S“'’tion. instituted a routine use ot. 
paraldehyde per Tcctiim for these and other cases. This practice was most gladly wel- 
comed by the nationts and the anesthetist, and held a well-deserved popularity tor 
many years. But now the method for producing the same state of quiet sleep nas 
clmnged. and some form of oral barbiturate has taken the place of paraldehyde. At tan 
pre.sent time nembutal O-fi gr,nin per stone of body -weight seems the most popular drug, 
although just before the war I was using socconal 0-75 grain per stone with what i 
t'-’ought were belter results than with the former preparation. 

The foregoing remarks briefly show how Utile this particular operation and anmsthetic 
technique has changed since its introduction so many years ago. At the present time i 
am told it is carried out an aver.nge of 35 times each week at Gt. Ormond Street. 
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President — A. J. Wright, F.R.C.S. 

[Nozemher 2, 1945] 

Cochlear Deafness' 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By A. J. Wright, F.R.C.S. (Bristol). 

As a result of clinical and pathological research carried out during the last ten years 
many of us hare come to regard Meniere’s disease as an entity. It is common ground 
that the auditory disturbance in the form of deafness, tinnitus or both precedes the vertigo 
in the majority of cases and often by a long period, ^^^e therefore must arrive at the 
conclusion that tve otologists see a large number of cases of perceptive deafness without 
vertigo which nevertheless belong to the entity of Meniere’s disease. I think there is 
also little doubt that this group of cases of perceptive deafness includes the majoritv of 
those the nature of which has been uncertain in the past 
In 1937 I read a paper before this Section under the title of Aural Venigo in which was 
included a summary of what seemed to me to be the clinical picture of the cochlear 
element of Meniere’s disease (Wright, 1937). Since that date similar clinical findings 
have also been published, notably by Crowe (1938), Cawthorne, Fitzgerald and Hallpike 
(1942) and Altmann and Fowler (1943). In all these descriptions, however, the auditor}' 
pictiwe has been included as part of, and rather overshadowed by, the Vestibular element. 

I feel therefore that I might possibly make a useful contribution to-day by endeavouring 
to draw a more detailed picture of this disease as we see it in the absence of vertigo. 

An additional reason for making this attempt is that avoidable errors in diagnosis are 
not uncommon. Thus I find that many cases referred to me have been previously treated 
as cases of middle-ear defect with repeated inflation, &c. The reason for this is under- 
standable in that superficially the picture presented does suggest a derangement of the 
middle ear. 

I propose to deal with each svmptom in turn and then briefly bring these together into 
one picture : 

fex and age . — There is no significant incidence in regard to either sex. While this type 
or cochlear deafness is most commonly met with in adult life cases occasionally occur in 
children. •’ 

Onset . — The earliest symptom complained of is usually tinnitus and this may exist for 
Some considerable period before any appreciable defect in hearing is noticed. 

Sometimes the history is given of a dramatically sudden onset with deafness and tinnitus 
oth of which may be of high degree. Such an onset may be described as being accom- 
panied by the sensation of a bloiv on the side of the head or of a loud bang in the ear. 

nis occurrence would seem to suggest a vascular origin, such as a haemorrhage but from 
of^^^ k' of ihe subsequent course of the complaint, in which a rapid return 

*ne hearing may be noted, I am satisfied that these cases do conform to the usual picture. 

' Under a grant from the Nuffield Trust. 

^Iar. — -Otol. 1. 
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Hyperaciisis . — I ha\c on one occasion recorded wliat u'as apparently a true Iiypcracnsis 
early in the disease, i.e. an audiogram curve above the normal level from an car in which 
there was a complaint of tinnitus and hypersensitiveness. More frequently the complaint 
is of the unpleasantness or even pain associated with loud sounds. Such sensitiveness is 
found both in the early and late stages of the disease. Thus the patient, although very 
deaf, may complain bitterly of the discomfort produced by speech when loud enough to 
be audible. 

Tiiwitiis . — ^This is the most constant symptom and not infrequently the earliest. It . 
was absent, in my experience, in only 4% of cases but these were otlierwisc typical. Its 
most striking characteristic as met with in this disease is its variability both in type and 
intensity. It also shows the same variability in degree as do the deafness and other 
symptoms. I find in my records some twenty different types described by the patient. 
Apart from whistling, hissing, buzzing, tlie iioise of machinery and throbbing which form 
the most common types, the sound of a bubble bursting, a clicking on movement of the 
head and a buzzing brought on by noise only arc noteworthy. I think it is probably in 
this disease that we meet with the nearest approach to an intolerable tinnitus. 

Membrane and middle ear . — In my previous scries, .some 20% showed old changes in 
the tympanic membrane or middle ear consisting of scarring, opacity or retraction. In 
this further series, the figures are almost precisely the same, and, as has already been 
said, this proportion is such as one finds in cases seen for infection in nose, mouth or 
throat, but ivithout any labyrinthine disease. Apart from the question of gross disease 
of the middle ear, I have noted on several oceasions the existence of a dilated vessel down 
the handle of the malleus, and, on one or two occasions, a blush due to hypertemia of the 
inner tympanic wall such as one is wont to associate with otosclerosis. I suggest that these 
findings are not inconsistent with a labyrinthine congestion, and I have been interested 
to note that Monteiro (1938) has recently recorded the dilatation of this vessel in cases 
complaining of tinnitus and swimmy sensations in the head. 

SuatiVtARV 

The cochlear lesion of Meniere’s disease precedes the vestibular in the majority of cases 
and often for a long period. The clinical picture thus presented is of tinnitus variable in 
type and degree, with progressive deafness which is usually unilateral. The deafness tends 
to be variable and is often accompanied by hyperaciisis and paracusis. It is perceptive in 
type but tuning-fork tests are liable to mislead if m.asking of the better ear is not employed. 
A sense of fullness in the affected ear is usual and inflation may produce a short-lived 
improvement in the hearing. These latter findings tend to lead to a mistaken diagnosis 
of a middle-ear defect, 
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Mr. F. W. Wafkyn-Tfiomas said that the President deserved thanks for giving an extra- 
ordinarily clear picture of a most difficult problem. He found himself, however, in 
disagreement on certain points. First of all as to the points on which he agreed; he was 
most grateful for the President’s reminder as to the confusion of diagnosis between 
middle ear and cochlea. Although it had been emphasized abroad, it was still not 
sufficiently widely recognized in this country that with a perfectly straightforward middle- 
ear case, such as a blocked Eustachian tube and an impressed membrane, one could get 
a loss of bone conduction. 


On the question of septic foci he had not been very fortunate in his results, but where 
a septic focus was responsible for a nerve deafness, the removal of that septic focus was 
a “dramatic success” — but it was either nothing or everything. Curiously enough, he 
still had to say that his best results had been in cases where the septic focus was dental 
or abdominal, such as the gall-bladder. He had now seen three dramatic cures of an 
apparent early Meniere’s as the result of a cholecystectomy. 

Among the present causes of nerve deafness he was wondering whether they should 
not include an over-enthusiasm for sulphonamide dosage. It seemed to him that ho had 
seen an increasing number of cases lately, and some of them bore out that suggestion- 
he quite admitted the possible alternative — in each case the deafness might have been 
due to the toxic process. In the case of an old lady with general peritonitis who had 
had a long course of sulphonamide treatment and who showed an enormous increase in 
her deafness, a pure nerve deafness, it could be Said, he thought, with justice that the 
increased deafness had nothing to do with the sulphonamides, it had to do with thn 
lowering of resistance and the septic absorption. But this was a thing to , remember ^ 

The point on which he was in disagreement with the President was the vascular el<.mo„f 
in some of these cases. He quite agreed that a large haemorrhage would be irrecoverable 
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Such an occurrence should he ex])ccte(l in that the cestihtilar symptoms frequently present 
a similar dramatic onset and resolution. 1 find that 1 have noted siudi a type of onset 
in some 7% of eases. 

A liistory of tratima as the e.xciting cause is frequent, .as examples of tvhich 
I would instance the exjilosion of a firework in a confined space or the exposure of the 
side of the head to a cold dratight dtiring a long motor drive. 

Instead of, or in addition to, tinnitus and/or deafness some form of jiaracusis may he 
the earliest symptom. On more than one occasion patients have come to me complaininj; 
simply of an altered pitch perception in one car, iistially in the high tones'. Such a 
defect, as one would expect, is more likclv to he noticed by an individual with a trained 
musical car. 

Hypcracusis in the form of discomfort in the car produced hv any loud sound is some- 
times an initial .symptom; but in my e.xperiencc tinnitus usually accompanies thi.s, 

Hearing loss . — -The degree of defect -ranges from one- which- is only discovered -as-a result- 
of careftil testing down to a total loss. From the patient’s standpoint the deafness is 
most frcqticntly unilateral although careful testing will often discover a defect in what 
the patient regards ;i,s a perfect car. 

From a clinical standpoint Meniere's disease docs not frequently produce a higli- 
gradc deafness in both cars — my records showing n figure of 8% in this respect. Wien 
it does do so it i.s usually in casc.s in which the deafness was definitely bilateral in oind. 
Where the complaint is decidedly unilateral in degree there is a strong probability that 
the other car will retain useful hearing in the future. 

Type oJ hearing loss . — This is jierccptivc but if care be not taken in the interpretation 
of tuning-fork tests a mistaken diagno.sis of a conductive deafness m.ay be made, ft 
must of course be recognized that the cochlear lesion may occur in an car already the 
sent of a conductive defect and therefore presenting a mixed type of deafness. Such 
cases u.sually present gross evidence of middle-ear abnormality on otoscopy. 

Tone loss . — The most usual finding in the early stages is a high tone loss. Later ail 
tone.s arc involved. Occasionally the' audiogram presents a spiky picture and an early 
low tone loss is also sometimes found. There is therefore no typical audiogram tn 
Meniere’s disease. 


Tuning-pork tests . — Unless these are used with the utmost care they are liable to 
lead us astray. With a unilateral deafness of pronounced degree Rinne and bone conduc- 
tion tests will inevitably mislead in the absence of masking of the good car. 

Weber’s test may not so frequently Ic.ad to error. 

Thus I find that I have recorded in some -1 % of cases a reference of the fork to the 
nficeted ear and in such eases you will sometimes find that the side of reference will' v.iry 
with the pitch of the fork concerned. The false result in such cases is, I suggest, perhaps 
due to the abnormality of the sensation produced in the diseased cochlea. 

Paracusis . — This is a frequent and often an early .symptom but may persist to a late 
stage when there exists a gross hearing defect. It is most often described as a general 
distortion and jangling of sounds heard but as already stated may present an orderly 
picture in which to one of mu.sical car it is noted tliat musical notes are .sharp or flat as 
the case may be. Such a change in pitch jicrccption seems to occur at the margin of a 
tone defect when present. I have noted six cases in which such a condition was investi- 
gated in some detail. In these I was interested to find that in all altered pitch perception 
in high tones was always sharp and in low tones ahvays flat. Two of the six cases presented 
an altered perception at both die upper and lower ends of the scale and in the.se also the 
high tone was sharp and the loiv tone flat. If this .should prove to be a constant ebsena- 
tion interesting deductions might be made as to the respon.siWc cochle.ar change. There 
would seem to be possibilities of alterations in length, tension and loading in the basilar 
membrane or other vibrating structure. 


Variability in hearing is very frequent and one of the most dramatic features of die 
disease Periods of deafness often come on rapidly and disappear as quickly, any associ- 
ated svTOptoni such as tinnitus often following the same course. So common .and suggc.s- 
dve is this vai'iabilitv that I am in the habit of inquiring for it early in the taking of a 
history Its presence to a pronounced degiee is almost diagnostic. 


<Seusorv Htettomeua.— The great majority of cases complain of a fullness, numbness or 
leelinff of pressure in the car. This may sometimes amount to a s^sadon of pam in 
1 over the mastoid. There may often be headache which may be frontal, 

die ear f(.n,poral or even be described as radiating down the neck. Occasion.ally a 
^ ofir r»n movement of the head is noted 


of loiZMnfloose'in xhc car on movement of the head is noted 
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of the ear in these cases must act during the period when the vestibular apparatus had 
already been formed but the cochlear apparatus had not yet been developed. 

There was one annotation to be made. Everybody, he was sure, had seen cases of 
typical Meniere’s disease or attacks in which no disturbance of hearing occurred. These 
cases were rare, but they did exist. In such cases it was necessary to conclude that this 
was a different sort of Meniere’s as compared with ordinary cases. 

He thought also that it would be highly desirable if somebody interested would survey 
again the whole of the tuning-fork tests in view of the present possibilities of improved 
acoustic methods. ■ The tuning-fork tests were still based on statements and findings which 
were made more than sixty years ago. The original Weber test was not really meant 
3 test. What Weber did was to note the fact that if the tuning-fork was put in the 
middle hne of the skull and one ear closed with the finger, the sound of the note was 
Received in the closed ear. The Weber test as well as the Rinne lest well deserved to 
be examined more closely, because no one, so far as he knew, was aware of what difference 
m hMring power between the two ears must exist in order to produce a Weber result. 
On the other hand, it might possibly be that the Weber test was so fine a test that it 
snowed lateralization in the cases where no other means of testing the hearing showed 
anything to be wrong. 

As regards Mr. Cawthorne’s comments on the Rinne test, he had alwas's been of opinion 
that in cases with more than a certain amount of hearing defect the Rinne test became 
^reliable. Not everything was quite clear as yet about the Rinne test. When they began 
to undertake surgical destruction of the whole labyrinth they found that afterwards, when 
everything was healed, in many of these cases, with one destroyed labyrinth, the tuning 
fork was referred to the operated side. There must be something in the acoustic condi- 
uons of the bony skull which furnished the reason for this, but as yet it was not under- 
wood. The President’s explanations, valuable in themselves, might induce further study. 

Mr. Ian Robin asked how long one waited in a case of unilateral deafness and tinnitus, 
before vertigo arose, while maWng a diagnosis of Meniere’s disease. Was it necessary to 
to diagnose Meniere’s'/ If there were deafness and vertigo without tinnitus 
bould that be put down as Meniere’s? 

'The President, in reply, said that he had intended to present quite a simple little picture 
Of one facet in this very involved and complicated disease. They had described cases of 
bustachian obstruction with perceptive deafness, treated them, and all the deafness dis- 
appeared. How common was that? So many individuals had said that it occurred that 
ne must accept it, but how often did it occur? He thought it was very rare. 

. He could not see any reason why there should not be hsemorrhages in the cochlea and 
thrombosis in a vessel; it would seem inevitable. Twenty years ago he used to write to 
the doctor and say that that was what he expected had happened, but he thought 
personally that the general picture showed that the vascular element was not the usual 


He, the President, thought that Mr. Vlasto had experienced the same condition in a 
minor degree. When these conditions started in a minor degree they usually remained 
so, and in Mr. Vlasto’s position, if his pipe were a great joy to him, he would continue 
);qth it. On the other hand, if there were any dead teeth he should have them out. The 
Punch and Judy” sound was quite tvpical. That type of distortion was the sort of thing 
that patients told one about, and it was probably diagnostic, and was found only in this 
tlTe of cochlear deafness. 

The President, continuing, said that the prognosis was particularly good, especially in 
a mild condition which remained mild. 

On the question of injury as the first step in a progressive change in the labyrinth he 
could not tell how often a progressive lesion was found following an injury. He saw a 
tot of cases with progressive changes in the labyrinth, and in a few of these there was 
a history of injury. 

In reply to Mr. Forster, he had always found that general picture of interstitial oedema 
and so on rather vague. He remembered that at Copenhagen several patients were 
shown with classical Meniere’s disease and various things were picked out and the 3 ' were 
asked whether they were not all abnormal- Frankly fie did not think so. He thought 
the evidence that reducing people’s fluid intake did diminish the severity of their symptoms 
■Was fairly established. A large number of intelligent observers had produced evidence 
to that effect. But it had its risks. He saw a man in a nursing home who was getting 
renal colic because of oxaluria and he had oxaluria because he had Meniere’s disease and 
had stopped drinking; he had been drinking only small quantities for some years. He 
advised him to drink and to have his teeth out. 


On the question of the motor-car and the vertiginous driver, it was hard to saj- how 
big was the risk. Probably it varied in each case. His experience had been that there 
■Was practically always enough warning to enable the driver to run on to the side of the 
road and put on the brakes. But there was a very serious legal position over certification, 
and if the question was put as to whether attacks of giddiness were experienced, it was 
necessary to say that they must not drive a car. Apart from the legal question, he did 
not believe that the risk of accident resulting from an attack of vertigo was a verv 
serious one. 


He had been asked how long one should wait in a case of defective hearing before 
deciding that the defect was due to the condition they had been calling Meniere’s disease 
He would not wait at all. His object had been to present a nlea that this could he 
recognized at the hogmmng, that one did not have to wait for vertigo, which might never 
happen, but that the auditory picture was the same one in this stage as it wis in the 

established condiuon. 
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"'’’ether the phrase was Icgitimatc-an exudative 
tprmimi taken into account — the .sort of thing one saw occasionally in the 

■?niv,rAnn^ v ’’’essel whcrc there was a certain degree of retinitis and 

localized hnjmorrhage. He had himself noticed this ‘ come and go" of 

”‘’1 ended, up as Meniere's condition, 
they had ended up m a severe degree of perceptive deafness. 


He agreed with the President as to the absence of any typical audiogram in Meniere's. 

♦1 ^ ‘I”.*’®!''”’ aro.se on the reference of the Weber test according to the pitch; he 

tnougni tnis similar to the positive or negative Rinnc according to pitch, which was 
obtained in many cases of otosclerosis. 


ciucstion of hyperacusis. he felt (hat that would fit in very well with the 
1 resident s view of a toxacmic condition. If it were a toxic neuritis one would expect 
an early stage of hyperacusis, just as in many other examples of peripheral neuritis one 
naa an early stage of increased localized sensilivitv; tinnitus would fit in very well with 
that as a form of neuralgia. 


Mr. Tcrcncc Cawthornc said that the President had made an important reference to 
paracusis or diplacusis. One of the most characteristic features of perceptive deafness 
accompanying or preceding Meniere's disease was dislike of loud sounds and particularly 
of loud high-pitched sounds. It was a very common thing for a patient with Meniere's 
disease to volunteer the information that he could not bear to listen to music on the 
wireless, shrill voices or to children. .Some sufferers could not have a meal in a 
restaurant because Ihc.v found the clatter of knives and forks on the plates unbearable. 

Sometimes one was faced with a patient who had very little hearin.g left and a decision 
had to be made whether the labyrinth should be destroyed or the vestibular portion 
of the nerve divided by an intracranial operation in an attempt to save the hearing on 
the affected- side. Given a normal, or almost normal, car on the sound side, he Ihoggnl 
that no patient with Meniere's disease would ever thank the surgeon for leaving him with 
distorted hearing. On the contrary, he had often found that after a patient had been 
relieved of his distorted hearing he was once again able to enioy the everyday noises of 
civilization. 


Ho entirely agreed with the President that a very characteristic feature of Meniere s 
disease was the variability of the hearing. He had heard it said on more than one 
occasion that the perceptive deafness did not gel better but always worse: but there was 
no doubt that in the typo of perceptive deafness under discussion variability was the rule. 

One important point was the negative Rinnc. It was a physical sign of severe unilateral 
perceptive deafness that a patient could hear the tuning fork better by bone conduction 
than air conduction on the affected side. He had years ago been caught by this in a 
rather hurried examination, mistaking a perceptive for a conductive deafness, because 
of an apparently negative Rinnc. In every case of unilateral perceptive deafness w 
severe intensity there would bo a false negative Rinne, as could bo shown quite w^ll W 
masking. It was. he felt, that false negative Rinne which had led to the widespread bebci 
that one of the commonest causes of Meniere’s disease was Eustachian obstruction. 
own experience was that Eustachian obstruction was very rarely seen in association Witn 
Meniere’s disease. 


Mr, Michael Vlasto said that a personal experience might be of interest. About six 
months ago he developed a sudden slight nerve deafne,sb on the right side. He had been 
afraid tiiat it might be a precursory symptom of Meniere's disease. But he had liao 
neither tinnitus nor vertigo. He consulted three colleagues who kindly thoroughly inwsti- 
gated his case which included the puncture lavage of one slightly infected antrum. Tiiej 
had advised his giving up smoking. The most distressing feature of his affection m its 
earliest stage was a "Punch and Judy” effect of high pitched voices, fhis teature hau 
now disappeared and his condition was otherwise stationary in spite of a resumption 
of smoking. Would the President kindly give his views on the possible ill-effect ot 
smoking on his condition, and also as to the prognosis. 


Mr. F, McGuckin had long been interested in Eustachian obstruction and, though there 
might be other causes, he had noted the following; trauma, adenoids, mdema of the 
torus tubarius, and neoplasm In no case of proved Eustachian obstruction had there been 
any complaint of vertigo. 

Mr. H. V. Forsfer said that he would ask Mr. Wright if he was in .agreement with the 
theory held by Ms'gind and Dederding that certain cases of intermittent inner-ear deafness, 
associated at times with vestibular vertigo were caused by disturbance of the water 
metabolism of the body. Had he confidence in their method of treatment by reducing 
water and salt intake in the diet? 


He Mr Forster, had personal reasons for believing that such passing attacks of inner-ear 
le'nression were associated witli temporary loss of hearing tor C32. with distortion of the 
;one of C„.S12 and perhaps later with some permanent loss in the higher "frequencies”. 

nr Hae-o Frey said that he found it a very interesting fact that the President was able 
n show that as a rule the cochlear apparatus showed signs, much earlier than the 
/Pst^Tar apparatus, of approaching Mdniere's disease. He thought the explanation of 
iff= that^on the whole, the cochlear apparatus in the human ear must be regarded 
a liler period of development. It was known that the lower classes 
i^n^maf^had no coeWear apparatus nor any acoustic perception; also it was found that 
jf animals haa no coc there was malformation of the inner ear there were, with 

n congenital deaHmutes wnere vestibular 

lew eimepUons, j the vestibular reaction but very little or no cochlear reaction, 

vhfch ThowelhTnt^r alia! that th^ special factors which might be blamed for the deformity 
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of the ear in these cases must act during the period when the vestibular apparatus had 
already been formed but the cochlear apparatus had not yet been developed. 

There was one annotation to be made. Everybody, he was sure, had seen cases of 
tlTiical Meniere’s disease or attacks in which no disturbance of hearing occurred. These 
cases TCre rare, but they did exist. In such cases it was necessary to conclude that this 
was a different sort of Meniere’s as compared with ordinary cases. 

He thought also that it would be highly desirable if somebodj' interested would survey 
again the whole of the tuning-fork tests in view of the present possibilities of improved 
acoustic methods. The tuning-fork tests were still based on statements and findings which 
were made more than sixty years ago. The original Weber test was not really meant 
What Weber did was to note the fact that if the tuning-fork was put in the 
nuodle line of the skull and one ear closed with the finger, the sound of the note was 
grceivcd in the closed ear. ’The Weber test as well as the Rinne test well deserved to 
pe examined more closely, because no one, so far as he knew, was aware of what difference 
in hMnng power between the two ears must exist in order to produce a Weber result, 
un the other hand, it might possibly be that the Weber test was so fine a test that it 
snowed lateralization in the cases where no other means of testing the hearing showed 
anything to be wrong. 

.■'®S3rds Mr. Cawthorne’s comments on the Rinne test, he had always been of opinion 
mat m cases with more than a certain amount of hearing defect the Rinne test became 
unreliable. Not everything was quite clear as yet about the Rinne test. When they began 
to undertake surgical destruction of the whole labyrinth they found that afterwards, when 
"’as healed, in many of these cases, with one destroyed lab.vrinth, the tuning 
xorx wp referred to the operated side. There must be something in the acoustic condi- 
the bony skull which furnished the reason for this, but as yet it was not under- 
stood. The President’s explanations, valuable in themselves, might induce further study. 

Robin asked how long one waited in a case of unilateral de-aCness and tinnitus, 
uf, arose, while making a diagnosis of Meniere’s disease. Was it necessary to 

‘„,,® “Onitus to diagnose Meniere's? If there were deafness and vertigo without tinnitus 
uid that be put down as Meniere’s? 

^'■fisificnt, in replv, said that he had intended to present quite a simple little picture 
J.3Cet in this very involved and complicated disease. They had described cases of 
obstruction with perceptive deafness, treated them, and all the deafness dis- 
appeared. How common was that? So manv individuals had said that it occurred that 
® must accept it, but how often did it occur? He thought it was ve.’-y rare. 

th?® "0^ reason whv there should not be haemorrhages in the cochlea and 

;u™™oosis in a vessel; it would seem inevitable. Twenty years ago he used to write to 
T^„“°0‘or and say that that was what he expected had happened, but he thought 
^rsonally that the general picture showed that the vascular element was not the usual 


He, the President, thought that Mr. Vlasto had experienced the same condition in a 
"‘""‘■/egree. When these conditions started in a minor degree they usually remained 
trtMr. 'Vlasto’s position, if his pipe were a great joy to him. he would continue 
“Pn ‘I' other hand, if there were anv dead teeth he .should have them out. The 

that Judy” sound was quite typical. That type of distortion was the sort of thing 

told one about, and it was probably diagnostic, and was found only in this 
of cochlear deafness. 

a 3? , ^'■^5'dent, continuing, said that the prognosis was particularly good, especially in 
lid condition which remained mild. 

question of injury as the first step in a progressive change in the labyrinth he 
w , ^^11 how often a progressive lesion was found following an injury'. He saw a 

a progressive changes in the labyrinth, and in a few of these there was 

uibiory of injury’. 

Forster, he had alwavs found that general picture of interstitial oedema 
shnur^”. rather vague. He reme.mbered that at Copenhagen several patients were 
atiVa? classical Meniere’s disease and various things were picked out and they v/ere 

the they were not all abnormal. Frankly be did not think so. He thought 

V’ac f.,* that reducing people’s fluid intake did diminish the severity of their symptoms 
to 1 ^ established. A large number of intelligent observers had produced evidence 
renii ‘ fFoct. But it had its risks. He saw a man in a nur.sing home who was getting 
hart because of oxaluria and he had oxaluria because he had Meniere s disease and 

aa°i/'°PP.ed drinking; he had been drinking only small quantities for some years. He 
ea him to drink and to have his teeth out. 

of the motor-car and the vertiginous driver, it was hard to say how 
v-lc 1^0 risk. Probably it varied in each case. His experience had been that there 
roAP'^^otically alwavs enough warning to enable the driver to run on to the side of the 
anrt i?",? put on the brakes. But there v/as a very serious legal position over certification. 

o-uestion was put as to whether attacks of giddiness were experienced, it was 
not that they must not drive a car. Apart from the legal question, he did 

serious^'’® °f accident resulting from an attack of vertigo was a very 


asked hov/ long one should wait in a case of defective hearing before 
He ““S that the defect v/as due to the condition they had been calling Meniere’s disease, 
reco?,;^ J "'ait at all. His object had been to present a plea that this could be 
hsTinpn V the beginning, that one did not have to v/ait for vertigo, which might never 
estahi!.'u “Pt that the auditor-.- picture was the same one in this stage as it v/as in the 
^aoiished condition. 
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Vestibular Injuries 
By Terence Cawtiiorne, F.R.C.S. 

InTROOUCI lOK 

liiis paper is based upon a study of the effects of deliberately destroying tlic end- 
organ of the vestibular nerve in the labyrinth for the relief of iMenicrc’s disease in 120 
cases and upon the detailed otologicaf esamination of a scries of 58 closed head injuries 
H’liose convalescence was protracted mainly on account of disturbed balance. 

In both groups, once the itnincdiatc effects of the injury had been overcome and the 
p.aricnts were ambulant, vertigo, easily provoked by sudden head movements, w.ts the 
predominating symptom; whilst the most constant, and in many the .sole physical sign, 
w.as an abnormal response to caloric stimulation of the labyrinth. Moreover, it was found 
that all these cases required the same management to aid in restoring balance and tluis 
encounigc their return to normal. 

7'hc striking similarity between the two groups, both as regards clinical features and 
management, led us to consider that die injury was prohablv in the same place in sonic 
casc.s, though of eour.se it varied both in mode of prothiction' and in c.vtcnt. 

It is certain that in the case of lahyrinthcctomy it is the end-organ of the vestibular 
apparatus which is damaged, hut as yet there is no paihologjc,il evidence avaiiaWc w 
.show end-organ damage in cases of vertigo following head injury. Nevertheless the close 
clinical relationship between the two groups of cases leads one to believe that in how 
it may be the end-organ in the hdtyriath that is the seat of tbc damage and this belief 
i.s further strengthened by the similarity of the physical sign.s. 

The as.sociation of vestibular dam.agc with head injuries mis noted by S- H. Mygind 
(1918) who found that 24% of the cases he had examined had genuine vestibular 
symptoms. Brunner (1928 and 1940) strassed the importance of noting any nystagmus, 
particularly on altering the position of the head. Barrc and Greiner (1932) found vertigo 
in 54 out of 100 cases of head injury though otologica! tests did not rcvc.il any corres- 
pondence between cochlear and vestibular changes. Linthicum and Rand (1931) urged 
that post-concussional vertigo shoidd not be dismissed without detailed nciiro-otologieaj 
tests, and Voss (1934) suggested that the term "labyrinthine concussion" might be used 
for these cases. Glaser (1937) found vestibular abnormalities in 76% of 66 cases, most 
of which be attributed to central changes. B.armocl and Marks (1941) stressed the value 
of a full oiologicnl examination in all cases of head injury followed by vertigo and 
mentioned the importance in tiie caloric test of using both the hot and cold stimulus ro 
bring out any latent tendency to nyslagnius. 

In the general descriptions of concussion the frequency of vertigo as a sequel of bea^ 
injury was particularly noted by Osnato and Gilibcrti (1927) and by Symonds (1937 
and 1943) and Russell (1932), all of whom appreciated tbc possibility of vestibular dis- 
turbance in such cases. 


Mode of Injury 

(a) Labyrinthectomy (Cawthornc, 1943). — ^Thc site and mode of injury in the cases (rf 
labyrinthcctomy that tve have studied arc quite clear. After opening into the perilymph 
space the membranous external canal is seized and removed. This has always resulted 
in a total loss of vestibular as well as cochlear function. Wc have found that the same 
result follows merely opening the endolymph space by tearing the membranous canal 
across or by coagulating the membranous canal with diatJiermy. 

(b) Liibyrinthotomy . — Another form of deliberate operative injury to the labyrinth 
that I think deserves mention is the opening of the perilymph space for the relief of 
deafness. Here the injury to the end-organ should be slight because an essential pre- 
caution of the operation is to avoid damage to the membranous labyrinth. Nevertheless, 
even when one can be reasonably certain that the membranous labyrinth hn.s not been 
touched the disturbance produced is insfanraneous and considerable and must be due to 
altered physical conditions rather than to direct injury or inflammatory reaction. Titis 
aspect of labyrinthotomy requires careful consideration because it has been my experience 

ir, such cases vertigo forms a prominent and sometimes protracted feature of the 
post operative cour.se and prospective candidates for this operation should be warned 
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beforehand tltat they may be troubled by vertigo afterwards They arc. of course, helped 
by the same management as the other cases under consideration. 

(cj Post-concussion. — Certain experimental work has been done to show that head 
injuries may be accompanied by clianges both in the vestibular end-organ and its con- 
ne.vion.s in the central nervous system. Brunner (1928, 1940) found that blows on the 
fi.ved head caused changes in the peri- and endo-lymphatic spaces and also certain changes, 
mainly vascular, in the brain-stem as well as in other parts of the central nervous system. 
More recent work by Dennv -Brown and Russell (1941) has revealed that the clinical 
picture of concussion could be easily produced experimentally by blows from a hammer 
"ith a striking speed of up to 40 "feet per second upon the occipito-parietal region of 
animals whose heads tvere free to move with the impact of the bloiv. They termed this 
‘Acceleration Concussion". Similar injuries to a fixed head they termed "Compression 
Concussion”. A much smaller striking force was required to produce acceleration con- 
cussion than compression concussion and was attributed to a direct physical injury to the 
neurons which teas reversible. It tvas obtained in the decerebrate animal both with and 
nithout section of the 8th nerves. 

Mearly all the concussion cases with prolonged vertigo that we have observed were the 
result of acceleration concussion and I think that there is a vert' good reason tvhy this 
IS So. 

As both the cochlear and vestibular end-organs rely for their essential stimulus upon 
displacement or deformation by a movement of endolymph, it is reasonable to suppose 
that if one end-organ suffers aetual damage from over-stimulation by excessive endolymph 
movement, then over-stimulation may in a like manner cause damage to the Other end- 
organ. 

In the case of the cochlea, it is known that exposure to loud sounds (e.g. gunfire, boiler- 
making) may result in a disturbance of the cochlear fluids that is sufficient to cause 
permanent damage to the organ of Corti. 

In the vestibular part of the labyrinth the end-organs (maculte of the utricle and cupolie 
of the canals) are so designed as" to be exposed to pressure or traction by displacement 
of the endolymph in response to acceleration and deceleration movements of the head. 
As the macul.-e and cupolas are stimulated by the slightest and gentlest movements of 
the head, it is reasonable to assume that they" would be exposed to a heavy strain when 
stimulated by the sudden and violent jerking of the head that is part of acceleration 
concussion. It might, therefore, be expected that the vestibular end-organ in the labyrinth 
would be particularly vulnerable to injury in concussion. The facts that vertigo is the 
cardinal symptom of a damaged labvrindj and that a frequent sequel of concussion is 
tertigo support this hypothesis and I hope that it may be possible at a later date to 
produce more concrete "evidence to show that the vestibular end-organ is not infrequently 
injured in acceleration concussion. 


Cuxic.vL Fe-vtcres 

The symptoms and signs that follow immediately upon an injury to the labyrinth are 
widespread and are often so terrifying in their intensity that observers unused to the ways 
of the labyrinth may find it difficult to believe that such a profound disturbance can be 
caused bv injiin’ to such a modest organ. 

The overwhelming vertigo, the awful sickness and the turbulent eye movements — all 
enhanced by the slightest movement of the head — combine to form a picture of helpless 
misery that" has few parallels in the whole field of injury and disease. 

This lurid picture is, of course, seen when a previously active labyrinth is completely 
and suddenly oterwhelmed and might conveniently be known as the syndrome of acute 
vestibular failure. The intensity of the symptoms will, hotvever, tary from case to case, 
depending upon the nature and extent of "the injury and they may sometimes be masked 
by the effects of injuries elsewhere. Fortunately the body is soon able to adjust itself to 
altered conditions even if normal balance between the two labyrinths is not quickly 
restored, and within a few days of injury the acute phase dies down, leaving a residue of 
effects which deserve our very careful attention. This residue is seen after operations on 
the labyrinth and in the so-called post-concussion syndrome where vertio^o in one form 
or another plays a prominent part. The vertigo, giddiness or dizziness consists of a 
sensation of appaient movement, cither of the subject in relation.ship to his surroundines 
or of the surroundings m relationship to the subject. The direction and extent of the 
apparent movement are immaterial. The essential feature is a sensation of movement 
that does not. m fact, mke place. It is typically provoked by sudden altSation of 
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Vestibular Injuries 
By Teken'ce Cawthokne, F.R.C.S. 

IXTUODUCTION 

'J'liis paper is hascc! upon n study of the cHects of deliberately destroying the end- 
organ of the vestibular nerve in the labyrinth for the relief of M’enierc’s disease in 120 
cases ;tnd iipoj) the detailed otologictil examination of a series of 58 dosed head injuries 
wliosc convalescence tvas protr.-icted mainly on account of disturbed balance. 

In both groups, once the immediate effects of the injtirv had been overcome and the 
patients tverc ambulant, vertigo, easily provoked by sudden bead movements, was the 
predominating symptom; whilst the mo.st constant, and in many the .sole. physical sign, 
tvas an abnormal response to caloric siimulation of the labyrinth. Moreover, it tvas iouna 
that all tbe.s'c cases required the .same m:magement to ait! in restoring balance and thus 
encourage their return to normal. 

The striking similarity bettveen the tivo groups, both as regards clinical fc, attires and 
management, led us to consider tb;it the injury was probably in the same place in some 
eases, though of course it varied lioth in modc of production and in extent. 

It is certain that in the case of labyrinthcctomy it is the end-organ of the vestibular 
apparatus tvhicli is damaged, hut as yet there i.s' no patliologicnl evidence available to 
.show end-organ damage in cases of vertigo following head injury. Nevertheless the closo 
clinical relationship between the two groups of eases lends one to believe that in 
it may be the end-organ in the lahyrioth that is the seat of the damage and this faehot 
is further strengthened by the similarity of the physical sign.s. 

The association of vestibular damage with head injuries was noted by S. H. 

(1918) who foiiiul that 24% of the c.ascs he had examined had genuine vestibular 
.symptoms, llrimncr (1928 and 1940) stressed the importance of noting any ny.stagnius- 
particularly on ahenng the position of the head, llarrc and Greiner (19-12) found vertigo 
in 54 out of 100 eases of head injury though otologica! tests did not reveal any coircs- 
pondcncc bctivccn cochlear and vestibular changes. Ltnthicum and Rand (19.11) urgea 
that post-concussional vertigo shoidd not be dismissed without detailed nctiro-olologica! 
tests, and Voss (1934) suggested that the term "labyrinthine concession” might be uscu 
for these eases. Glaser (1937) found vestibular abnormalities in 76% of 66 eases, mos 
of which he attributed to central changes. Il.armocl and M.arks (1941) -strc.sscd the v.'iiuc 
of a full otologicai examination in all eases of head injury followed by vertigo ana 
mentioned the importance in the caloric test of using both the hot and cold stiimdus to 
bring out any latent tendency to nystagmus. 

fn the general descriptions of concussion the frctpicncy of vertigo as a sequel of head 
injury was particularly noted by O.snato and Giiibcrti (1927) and by Symonds (lv% 
and 1943) and Russell (1932), all of whom appreciated the possibility of vestibular dis- 
turbance in .such cases. 


Mode of Injurv 

(a) Labyrinthcctomy (Cawthornc, 1943). — The site and mode of injury in the eases of 
labyrinthcctomy that we have studied arc quite clear. After ojtcning into the perilymph 
space the membranous externa! canal is seized and removed. This has alway.s resulted 
in a total loss of vestibular as well as cochlear function. We have found that the same 
resuit follows merely opening the endoiymph space by tearing the meinbranou.s canal 
across or bv coagulating the membranous canal with diatliermy, 

{b\ Labyrinthotomy . — Another form of deliberate operative injury to the J.-ibyrinth 
that I think deserves mention is the opening of the perilymph space for the relief of 
deafness. Here the injury to the end-organ should be slight bec.ause an essential pre- 
caution of the operation is to ar-oid damage to die membranous labyrinth. Nevertheless, 
even ivbcn one can be reasonably certain diat the membranous labyrinth has not been 
touched the disturbance produced is instantaneous and considerable and must be dim to 
-iltered nhvsical conditions rather than to direct injury or infl.-immatory reaction. This 
asDcct of Labyrinthotomy requires careful consideration because it has been my experience 
aspcti o ; vertieo lorms a jirontinent and sometimes prormeted fcaime of the 

^t-operaSe rourse^ prospcctiil candidates for this operation should be warned 
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beforehand that they may be troubled by vertigo afterwards They are. of course, helped 
by the same management as the other cases under consideration. 

(c) Post-conaisuon . — Certain experimental work has been done to show that head 
injuries may be accompanied bv changes both in the vestibular end-organ and its con- 
nexions in the central nervous svstem. Brunner (1928, 1940) found that blows on the 
fixed head caused changes in the peri- and endo-lymphatic spaces and also certain changes, 
mainly vascular, in the brain-stem as well as in other parts of the central nervous system. 
More recent work by Denny-Brown and Russell (1941) has revealed that the clinical 
piaure of concussion could be easily produced experimentally by blows from a hammer 
with a striking speed of up to 40 feet per second upon the occipito-parietal region of 
animals whose heads were free to move with the impact of the blow. They termed this 
“Acceleration Concussion". Similar injuries to a fixed head they termed “Compression 
Concussion”. A much smaller striking force was required to produce acceleration con- 
cussion than compression concussion and was attributed to a direct physical injure to the 
neurons which was reversible. It was obtained in the decerebrate animal both with and 
without section of the Sth nerves. 

Xearly all the concussion cases with prolonged vertigo that we have observed were the 
result of acceleration concussion and I think that there is a very good reason why this 
is so. 

As both the cochlear and vestibular end-organs rely for their essential stimulus upon 
displacement or deformation by a movement of endolymph, it is reasonable to suppose 
that if one end-organ suffers actual damage from over-stimulation by excessive endolymph 
movement, then over-stimulation mav in a like manner cause damage to the cither end- 
organ. 

In the case of the cochlea, it is known that exposure to loud sounds (e.g. gunfire, boiler- 
making) may result in a disturbance of the cochlear fluids that is sufficient to cause 
permanent damage to the organ of Corti. 

In the vestibular part of the labyrinth the end-organs (macula? of the utricle and cupol® 
of the ctinals) are so designed as to be exposed to pressure or traction by displacement 
of the endoh-mph in response to acceleration and deceleration movements of the head. 
As the maculm and cupolte are stimulated by the slightest and gentlest movements of 
the head, it is reasonable to assume that they would be exposed to a heavy strain when 
stimulate by the sudden and violent jerking of the head that is part of acceleration 
concussion. It might, therefore, be e.xpected that the vestibular end-organ in the labyrinth 
would be particularlv vulnerable to injury in concussion. The facts that vertigo is the 
cardinal svmptom of a damaged labyrinth and that a frequent sequel of concussion is 
vertigo support this hypothesis and I hope that it may be possible at a later dare to 
produce more concrete evidence to show that the vestibular end-organ is not inffequentlv 
injured in acceleration concussion. 


CUNIC,\L Fe.\ti res 


The Evmptoms and signs that follow- immediately upon an injury to the labyrinth arc 
widespread and arc often so terrifying in their intensity that observers unused to the ways 
of the labvrinth may find it difficult to believe that such a profound disturbance can be 
caused by injurv to such a modest organ. 

The overwhelming vertigo, the awful sickness and the turbulent eye movements — all 
enhanced bv the slightest movement of the head — combine to form a picture of helpless 
miserv that has few parallels in the whole field of injury and disease. 


This lurid picture is. of course, seen when a previously active labyrinth is completelv 
and suddenly overwhelmed and might conveniently be known as the svndrome of acute 
vestibular failure. The intensity of the symptoms will, however, vary from case to case, 
depending upon the nature and extent of the injury and thev mav sometimes be masked 
by the effects of injuries elsewhere Fortunately the body is' soon' able to adjust itself to 
altered conditions even if normal Dalance bem'ecn the two labvrinths is not quickiv 
restored, and within a few days of injury the acute phase dies down, leavine a residue of 
effects which deserve om very careful attention. This residue is seen after operations on 
the labvrinth and in the so-called post-concussion syndrome where vertigo in one form 
or another plays a prominent part. The vertigo, giddiness or dizziness consists of a 
sensation of apparent movement, either of the subject in relationship to his surroundines 
or of the .surrounding-^ m relationship to the subject. The direction and extent of Se 
apparent movement are immaterial. The essential feature is a sensation of movement 
tliit does not. m fact, take place. It is typically provoked by stidZ alte^mion of 
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jiosiiirc or liy stitldcn turning movements <jf the hciitl. In most cases it is momentary, 
init in the postural gitkliness iiuiiiced when tite head moves forwards or backwards, the 
sensation may remain for some time, though if the patient can he persuaded to maintain 
the ollcnding position, the symjttom gradually dies -down, usually within a mimitc. In 
such c.'ises there mav he an acrompanving nystagmus lasting for about the same time 
as the vertigo. 

In the momentary vertigo following sudden head turning it is not often possible to 
observe any involuntary eye movements, though sometimes a fleeting flicker may be 
present. This is the common picture following labyrinth operations and many concus- 
sional head injuries. In another group of head injury cases the complaint may be one of 
continuous slight movement of the ground as though on a slightly rolling ship. 

Frequently after hihyrintheetomy and sometimes in the post-concu.s.sion cases there is 
;i complaint of inability to focus the ga/.e upon an object for any length of time ami of 
;i di.slike of looking at quickly moving objects. This is often suflicient to demand an 
ophthalmic examination which, however, rarely reveals any significant ch.angc. 

Instability in the dark and on moving uj) and down stairs or on an' inclined pl.ine is 
usual :md, as you will hetir later, is catered for in the treatment, A tendency to tire 
quickly on physical exertion is almo.st the rule, ]iarticularly after lahyrinthcctomy, and 
it has been found advisable to warn jtatients that their return to normal life may hate 
to be gradual and will dejjcnd largely upon their ahilitv to overcome this fatigue. 

If all these sym]>toms arc not given careful attention and particularly if any adequate 
explanation is not forthcoming for them, a sense of insecurity may be engendered "inch 
will encourage the jtatient, particularly if he is of an tinstablc temperament, to drift 
into a state of chronic invalidism sometimes amonnting almost to helplessness. 

Headache, which is such it common sequel of concussion, is usually not .seen after 
operation on the labyrinth ami cannot, I think, be considered as part of a vestibular 
disorder, though it may be a most distressing and intractable feature of the post-con- 
cussion state. In long-standing ca.scs there is sometimes an cxcc.ssivc and even bizarre 
disturbance of balance that is clearly out of projrortion to the physical sign.s. 

Out of the 58 cases of head injury which were submitted to a full otological cxainina- 
tion 56 showed deviations from the normal in their response to caloric stimulation of the 
labyrinth according to the technique first described l)eforc this Section by Hnllpikc in IP'*- 

TABLE 1 

Total cases ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... fiS 

Abnormal caloric response GG 

Directional preponderance 31) 

Canal paresis 17 

Normal caloric response 2 

and more fully elaborated by Fitzgerald and Hallpikc (19-12) and Cawthorne, Fitzgerald 
and Hallpike (1942) (Table i). Of the remaining two cases, in one the vertigo had di.s- 
appeared some days before the caloric test and in the other a transient dizziness on bend- 
ing down had been experienced ever since a head injury two years previously. Of the 
56 cases who showed an abnormal vcstiimlar response only 24 had damage to the cochlea 
(Table II). 


TABLE It 

Normal hearing 

Directional preponderance ... 

Canal paresis 

Normal calorics 

Abnormal hearing 

Directional preponderance ... 

Canal paresis - 


34 

23 

0 


... 24 

IG 

8 


These findings strengthen my belief that in persistent vertigo following concussion the 
vestibular end-organ is a likely seat of the damage. I would like to emphasize that signs of 
such damage can only be demonstrated by a careful and detailed otological examination. 


Tbeatment 

The impression that we have gained from our observation of tliese cases during the 
msf eisht Years is that the disturbance of balance caused by an injury to the vestibular 
'mmi-itus has a profound effect on the well-being of the patient. This is not surprising 
s' ‘ ' tliir the sense of balance is one of the most primitive faculties with which 

weTre''cV.S”d ''^ht and hearing 
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and possibly before the senses of taste and smell, though of course it has not as vet been 
elevated to tbe dignity of a “sense”. 

To the more impressionable patients a labyrindiine disturbance mav make them feel 
that the end of the world has arrived and I am told by sufferers from sea-sickness that in 
the acutest phase of their distress, they wish that it had. 

Hence it is not surprising that the clinical picture which we have been considering is 
not infrequently complicated by psychological disturhances which may be sufficient to 
divert attention away from the underlying cause. 

We have found that once the true nature of the disturbance has been established an 
explanation of the state of affairs, combined with graduated exercises especially designed 
to encourage head and eye movements, form the most satisfactory basis for hastening 
recovery (Cawthorne, 19-15). 

Since the head exercises, which Dr. Cooksey will describe, were instituted bv him and 
carried out bv Miss Swan and Miss Hudson at Horton Emergency Hospital, the rate of 
recovery after operations on the labyrinth has been greatly hastened and we now expect 
that such cases can resume their normal occupation from within a month of operation, 
though of course it may sometimes he advisable to recommend a change of occupation. 
The post-concussion cases, for whom these exercises arc particularly useful can, if they 
are tackled reasonably soon after injure’, usually be prevented from drifting into chronic 
invalidism. The poorest responses to exercises and rehabilitation were always seen in 
those cases which had been allowed to drift for months with but little planned treatment. 

The management of these cases has been made easy and pleasant for me and for my 
patients because of the way in which it has been possible for Dr. Ccokscy and his assist- 
ants, the clinicians and \vard sisters, all to work together and to share the problems 
raised by these cases. 

I shall alwavs be grateful to Dr, Cooksey and his assistants for their help and to my 
colleagues at King’s College Hospital, the National Hospital, Queen Square, Horton 
Emergency Hospital and Hurstwcod Park Emergency Hospital and to friends elsewhere 
for referring their cases to us. W'e have been able to help some, we have failed with 
others, but 1 know that we have learnt a lot from all of them. 
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Rehabilitation in Vestibular Injuries 


By F. S. Cooksey, O.B.E., M.D. 


In- 194! Mr. Cawthorne put to me the principles governing the restoration of fitness 
after injurv to the vestibule and sought my help to develop a system of rehabilitation 
for these cases. It happened that about the” same time I had arranged with the Staff of 
the Head Injurv Centre at Hurstwood Park Hospital to undertake the rehabilitation of 
late cases of the post-concussion syndrome in my Department at Horton Emertrenev 
Hospital. Thus the system of rehabilitation which I am about to describe was devetoped 
for the post-concussion syndrome as a whole as well as for the particular probleni of 
vestibular injury. 


The svmptom complex for which I had tp provide consists of he.adache. vertigo includino 
the so-called "black-outs , impaired mental concentration and deafness in a proportion 
of cases. Of these symptoms the vertigo may be the most disturbing; but, foniinatelv 
is usually amenable to treatment along the lines I shall describe. 
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Unfoniinniely the headaches arc often persistent and (h'fficult to alleviate. They tend to 
be severe and have the tloiiblc disadvantage that tiicv are ca.silv induced by physical or 
rncnttil effort and arc cotnmon on first waking. Thus patient.s arc apt to start the day 
disinclined to engage in any forni of rchnhilitation. Even if they avoid waking with a 
headache they find by experience that noise, bright figfit, talking to a group of people, 
rending and physical effort bring on a headache. In similar manner the vertigo can be 
controlled by slow and deliberate jnovcnicnt, Init the quick movement.s of spontaneous 
activity readily precipitate an attack. Under .such circuni.stancc.s it is natiira! that, when 
left to their own initiative, patients seek solitude and inactivity. It might he expected 
that the syniprom.s would disappear with the lapse of time; but in many casc.s this is 
not so and it is a common experience to sec patients with little or no improvement after 
a year or longer. We believe that failure to recognize the vestibular lesion together with 
failure to provirlc adequate measures to restore confidence and to compensate for the 
damaged vc.stibulnr function arc the reason for the undue persistence of symptoni.s. 

It has long been recognized in disease and injury of the locomotor system that sjion- 
tancous restoration of function docs not always follow resolution of the original lesion. 
Moreover the convalescence of all cases is shortened by systematic measures to assist the 
recovery more esjjccially when treatment is instituted" at the earliest pos.sible moment, 
Wc decided to apply the same principles to our patients with concussional injury and 
also to those cases in which the vestibule had been destroyed in the operative treatment 
of Mcnierc’.s syndrome. We employ graduated physical exercise, mental exercise and 
occupational tlicrapj'. Wc find that patients can overcome their disabilities by constant 
encouragement and practice; also, subject to certain limitations in head injuries, the 
earlier wc commence rehabilitation the qtiickcr and better the results. 

I attach great importance to four points; First, tlic initial interview with the patient 
when wc seek to gain confidence and co-operation by c.vplaining the nature of me 
symptoms and purpo.se of treatment, with .special emphasis on the need to make regular 
and gradually incre.-ising efforts to do just those things which they find distressing. 
Secondly, dohtcstic and occupational anxiety must be relieved at tlic outset Iw assuring 
the patients that they will be able to return to their normal work or, if this is 
by explaining the opportunities for vocational training and the operation of the Disabled 
Persorts Employment Act. In this connexion the services of .an cxjjcricnccd almoner ate 
essential. Third!)', a single member of the rehabilitation team should be made rcspoTisiDle 
for the welfare of these patients and be present whenever they arc seen by_ the surgeon. 
Fourthly, the programme of physical exercise, mental exercise" and occupational thcrap) 
should be planned to occupy the whole day and at the same time allow adequate penods 
for rest between the various activitie.s. 


PiiYsic.\i. Exr.acisns 

The exercises are designed to restore balance as far as possible and to train the eye.'! 
and muscle and joint scn.se to compensate for permanent vestibular dysfunction. Because 
so many patients are worse in the dark we pay special attention to muscle and Joint sense 
by performing many exercises witli the eyes closed. Patients statt with individual exer- 
cises in bed. lii the case of simple concu.ssion cxerci.scs may start at seven days. I'racruics 
of the base may start at three weeks and other fractures of the skull ns soon as the 
condition of the patient warrants. In the operative treatment of Meniere's .svndrosne 
patients learn the exercises prior to the operation and commence treatment the dav after 
the operation. The time to start exercises must be determined for each patient by the 
surgeon, but the general ride is the sooner the better. 

As soon as patients are able to get up, even if only in a wheel chair, they- do then 
exercises ail together in the gymnasium. It is a great advantage to groiijj patients for 
cxcrcise.s. In the first place patients encourage each other and those at the beginning ot 
treatment see the progre.ss made by the more advanced cases. Various games can be 
introduced to vary the monotony of purely remedial exercises. It is economical 9^.?^'’’ : 
and all patients receive thorough treatment whereas, in a busy dc[iartmcnt, individual 
treatment is time-consuming and .apt to be scamped Moreover the slacker or true 
malingerer has little chance of escaping exposure by fellow patients with similar dis- 
abilities even though he may at fiist deceive his surgeon. 

The table of exercises which is u.sed at each session starts with slow and easy .sitting 
exercises' which all patients can manage. First a few loosening movements for the head 
and shoulders- then head movements with the eyes focu.sing on near and distant objects; 
fnllnw-ed bv head and arm movements with the eyes dosed and directing special attention 
m trainimr the sense of position in space. Next the movements are speeded uj), and slow 
and quick movements alternated. At this point the beginners drop out and the remainder 
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progress to similar exercises in standing. Finally only the comparatively fit patients 
remain for such exercises as walking up and down steps and ladders, first «ith the eyes 
open and then ^vith the eves .shut; games with balls and bean bags, when the instructor 
tosses a ball, high or low, which the patient catches, holds above his head, turns smartly 
about and bends dotvn to throw the ball back to the instructor bettveen the legs. It is 
surprising what patients will attempt when spurred on by the instructor and fellow 
patients. \Vc have seen no untoward effects and it is our experience that, within reason- 
able limits, the earlier patients are urged to attempt the more difficult exercises the 
quicker they regain confidence and balance. 

In the final stages patients are transferred to the general physical training exercises 
in which they mix with patients convalescent from various types of disease and injun’. 
In the case of patients who have to return to occupations involving climbing ladders we 
endeavour to test them out on a small assault course we have built in the hospital grounds. 
The exercises are under the direction of a physiotherapist who holds a University diploma 
in physical education. 


Mental Exercises 

Many post-concussion patients complain of lack of mental concentration and to assist 
recovery the education officer takes these patients for an hour each day. By means of 
play-reading, debates, “brains trusts” and organized study, patients are trained to concen- 
trate on increasingly difficult subjects. 


Occur ATioN.vi. Therapy 

This combines physical and mental exercise foi the purpose of creative work. The 
object in these patients is to train them to concentrate and to perform the quick and 
invoiuntary movements of normal activities. It is useful also to train patients to work 
under crowded and noisv conditions. Patients start with sitting work involving minimal 
concentration in the quiet light-handicraft workshop. As they improve they progress 
to work which involves more concentration and more moving about, including bending 
and stooping. Finally they progress to the carpentry' shop where noise and hard physical 
work will either restore their confidence to return to industry or reveal the failure of the 
earlier treatment. 


Industrial Resettle.ment 

R'ehabilitation in vestibular injuries is not complete until the patients are returned 
to their normal work or satisfactorily resettled. Patients who are unable to return to 
their normal work and in whom the disability is likely to last at least six months are 
qualified to register as disabled persons. Inclusion on the register entitles these patienLs 
to vocational training and placing in suitable work. On the recommendation of the 
surgeon the almoner will arrange with the disablement resettlement officer at the patient’s 
local office of the Ministry of Labour for registration, vocational training and placing 
in employment. 

If it is possible to combine the few cases of vestibular injury with other head injuries 
and any medical cases of vertigo, grouping them together, it has the advantage of increas- 
ing the size of the group. The principle on which we are working is equally applicable 
to them all. 


Mr. Cawthome now takes his cases of Meniere’s syndrome into hospital a week or two 
before operation, and while he carries out certain investigations, the patients attend 
exercises in the gymnasium along with the convalescent cases, so that they begin to learn 
the exercises and are encouraged by seeing the progressive recovery of these other patients. 
The orthopiedists have also found that to teach patients exercises before operation makes 
the job much easier afterwards. The time to start the exercises after operation must be 
determined by the surgeon in each case, but the general rule is the sooner the better. 

[At the close of Dr. Cooksey’s paper two members of his staff. Miss Swan and Miss 
Hudson, gave a demonstration of the exercises, one acting as instructor and die other as 
“patient”.] 


"The President said that in the first place, Mr Cawthorne had pointed out that it 
not very infrequent for a pathological lesion to be found in one portion of the labyriMh 
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-/.fill'' sufTiciontly rocoKnized Unit while the labyrinth was one orean. and 

nL” ■ f . ’‘“'■IV* both in its auditory and vestibular portions, 

confined ;»s n result of disease or of injury, lo get a pathological lesion 


wi's. ho thoucht, n little puzzled as to the explanation of why eye move- 
ment snould produce a considerable doRree of disturbaiice, ns it did in patients with 
laop'intnine lesions. The eye picture was a very larRe part of the whole picture. Surely 
!/■ ( considered that as a result of abnormal sensation from the labyrinth a central 
aisturoanco occurred, then all ihe other sensations as ihev arrived at the centre were 
liable to produce abnormal .sensory reaction. 

After all, tile sensations did not ari.se in the cnd-orRan: the abnormal sensations arose 

i* , if < / ■ ^“^9 thoupht that the. answer was that the hifiher level became disturbed. 

.1 ‘"I , exercises they had been witnc.ssinR were really examples of re-training ■ 

at the higher level. At least that .seemed to him to be the sort of outlook that a simple- 
minded non-scicntific man might take. 

He had been interested in Mr. Cawthornc’s remarks on acceleration and concussiom 
peat one had imagined that concussion was the result of a blow upon this "box 
within which there were certain important structures, but he gathered that in quite a 
proportion of cases of concussion the injury was produced by movement of the head and 
not by a blow upon the head. That was an important point. He thought it was very 
probable that his suggestion tliat a great part of the picture was produced by this move- 
ment on the vestibular apparatus was the correct one, but he rather gathered that 
Mr. Cawthorne was hoping that some experimental work might be done to furnish support 
for that hypothesis. He had not himself observed that the patients who had a labyrinthine 
destruction were more easily tired than others, but seeing that their whole locomotor 
system worked rather abnormally one might expect that there would have to be a 
rather greater nervous effort made to produce the same output. 

He had been taking advantage of the e.xpcrience gained by Dr. Cooksey’s work in to 
rehabilitation of cases following labyrinthine destniction. and he had been most impresseo, 
it had entirely altered the outlook on the post-operative phase. His own .Pi'^ctto was 
to get the.se people out of bed on the third or fourth day and one had a picture witnin 
two or three weeks that formerly was not obtained for two or three months even 'tonen. 
He was sure that mass psvcholog.v was a verv valuable thing to introduce into renaoui- 
tation. 


Mr. E. D. D. D.aVis said that ho could foresee the time when rehabilitation could cure 
V’crtigo and the labyrinth operations would be unnecessary. He had had sornc experience 
of Injuries to the head during the war of 1914-18 and of a number of cases during the recem 
war. The large majority of fractures of the skull involved the middle fossa and me 
middle ear. The fracture took the line of the Eustachian tube and the roof 
tympanum and the mastoid antrum and the labyrinth was very rarely injured. II vys 
difficult except in very severe injuries, mostly fatal, to see how the internal ear couia 
be injured because it was encased in the hard petrous bone surrounded by the oooi 
capsule of the cochlea and semicircular canals filled with perilymph and endolyinpo- 
He had the notes of 57 cases of injuries of the ear as the result of fracture of the sKui 
and only 5 of these showed any signs of injury to the internal ear. The injury 
limited to the cochlea and the labyrinth was normal except in one case. The rnajoru 
of the patients with fractures of the petrous bones died. Hogarth Pringle (1939) recoraea 
366 cases of fracture of the skull of which 39 post-mortems showed fractures of me 
posterior fossa and all the patients who were suspected of having a posterior fossa frac- 
ture died. It is the fracture of the posterior lossa which involves tno petrous bone. Hurmg 
the war of 1914-18 he was a neuro-surgeon at a casualty clearing station and he om. 
saw about three cases with injuries to the posterior fossa. Most of these cases aiea on. 
the field of battle. 


Gordon Wilson who studied the effect of injuries on the ear (1914-18) stated that it was 
very rare to find a damaged vestibular apparatus; it was almost always the cochlea. 


The injuries to the internal ear could be divided into three groups. 

The first group consisted of cases of undoubted and permanent injury to the internal 
ear showing marked deafness, paralj’sis of cranial nerves, escape of cerebrospinal nuia, 
&c. If the hearing did not improve in eight weeks the loss of hearing was permanent. 
Some of these cases were tested for damage to the vestibular apparatus after recovery 
from the head injury. The caloric and other tests showed a normal ve.xtibular apparatus 
in all except one or two. 


The second group comprised the so-called cases of psychical deafness. The deafness 
was usually bilateral and accompanied by other mental and vasomotor disturbances. 
The hearing tests were often contradictory. When examining such cases it is important 
in nsrertain the position of the patient with regard to the explosion causing the iniur.y. 
Mnst iniuries to the ear were unilateral and within about 20 feet for Jhe average small 
unmh If the patient is immersed in the sea or water the critical distance or danger zone 
i^ mur times as great, 80 feel. The psychical cases are occasionally suspected of 
malingering. 

taivH orouD are those of temporary deafness, so-called concussion deafness. "Hie^ 
Tvbfc norhaos sustained other se^!ere injuries and by the time they had recovered from 
patients P^toaps s disappeared and the ears were normal. It is difficult to ascertain 
what liMtomical injuries to^^'the internal ear occur. The auditory nerve cannot be seen 
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like the optic disc but there is a comparison. It is doubtful whether concussion deafness 
actually exists. 

The vertigo following head injuries and fractures of the skull is, in a number of cases, 
due to damage or contusion of the brain. These patients complained of vars’ing degrees 
of instability, black-outs, tinnitus, confusion. &c., with normal ears and hearing. The 
fields of vision may be contracted. The 'symptoms are not like the rotatory vertigo with 
unilateral deafness and other signs seen in an aural vertigo. Rehabilitation is valuable 
for the head injury type of unsteadiness. His experience of the condition of the patient 
after operations on the labvrinth was similar to that of Mr. Cawthorne. These patients 
were distressed by intense vertigo and vomiting which took some time to disappear. 
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Mr. F. W. Watkyn-Thomas said that in considering the effects of labyrinthine destruction 
they had to realize, as Mr. Cawthorne had said, that the labyrinth was part of one of 
the great protective mechanisms of the body. Its function was to maintain equilibrium; 
not only a constant relation to fields of gravitational force, but also a constant field of 
vision. All these things were keyed up on the labyrinth. This- meant not only the com- 
pensatory movements but everything that went with them, such as the reciprocal innerva- 
tion and the co-ordinated vasomotor reflexes. A disturbance of the labyrinth meant 
a complete upset of a mechanism which had been running smoothly for generations, and 
thus one got the extraordinary general response. 

As to the description of labyrinthine vertigo he always recalled the Club of which 
Mr. Jorrocks was a member in whic'n no member was considered to be drunk so long as 
he could lie still without holding on to something. It was this which made the recovery 
so difficult. A disturbance of the labyrinth owing to injury seemed to be a crushing 
disaster at the time. Curiously, the people v/hose labyrinths were destroyed for suppura- 
tion did not seem to sutler so much after it as those whose labyrinths were destroyed 
for the cure of Meniere’s disease. 

On the question of concussion in mastoid operations, he thought that the answer was 
that they were dealing with an incompressible part of the skull, with a part specially 
made not to give under a blow but to stand up to a blow. This was suggested by the, 
carefully built-up petrous with its neat balance of hard and elastic bone. He had once 
or twice noticed some vertigo, after operating on a mastoid with very, hard bone, and 
gouges were not up to the standard required. In one case this lasted long enough to 
make him fear that he had damaged the external canal, but events proved that all was 
well. 

There was another point about concussion. It was fairly well shown that the crista 
was anchored at both ends, to the roof as well as to the ampulla. There was one case 
mentioned by George Jenkins in which a woman was throwing a child up and" catching it. 
and suddenly she went down on to the floor; whenever she put her head into that same 
position afterwards she got such intense vertigo that Jenkins was comnelled to destroy 
the labyrinth. He had attributed it to dislocation of an otolith membrane. 

The question of rehabilitation was most important. Miss "Wadge, his chief assistant, 
pointed out to him some time ago that the sooner one got a patient sitting up after a 
labyrinth operation the more quickly he recovered. The consequence of that was that 
they had cut down the time in bed to the very minimum. But it was a new and excellent 
idea to start these exercises before the operation was done. 

Mr. E. D. D. Davis said that in concussion deafness the membrana tectoria was seen to 
present almost a vertical instead of a horizontal position in the microscope sections. 
Gordon Wilson had observed this in one case, and he thought it had been found in others. 


Mr. H. V. Forster said that in his clear exposition of a difficult subject, Mr. Cawthorne 
had stressed the degree of suffering experienced by the patient in disorders of the 
vestibular nervous system. 


At a discussion before this Section in 1937 McNally, Proc. R. Soc. Med., 30, 905. had 
explained that in abnormal labyrinth stimulation the autonomic nervous system was set 
an almost impossible task of readjustment and how in the resulting confusion nausea was 
produced. 


The labyrinth as an organ of special sense did not rank as high as tliat “distance 
receptor” the eye, over whose impressions throughout the ages of man’s development the 
vast area of the cerebral neopallium had grown. But Sherrington nevertheless had 
described the labyrinth as “the chief proprioceptor of the leading segment of the bodv 
which is the head" and had given us a concise understanding of its phvsiology when he 
wrote; “The labyrinth keeps the world right side up for the organism by keenine the 
organism right side up to its external world." Sherrington, C. S., “The Integrative 
of the Nervous System” (1909), p, '336, London. ’ integrative Action 


We could imagine that the congenital deaf-mute in a complete 
little to guide him beyond the segmental proprioceptors of the 
fall then into deep water these too would fail him with an 
“disorientation”. He, Mr. Forster, had been taught many years 
fulfilling these painful conditions had been recorded. 


“black-out” would have 
trunk and limbs, but to 
ovenvhelming sense of 
ago that such an event 


Mr. I. Sitnson HaU referred to the method of production of these iahveir>(h,-r,= * 

Mr. Cawthorne had stated his belief that thej- were due to the influence^ Sn th?'’new ' 
M.'iR. — OroL. 2. 
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cndinRs. One of the meciianisms was by tension or change in the fluid balance within 
the labyrinth acting upon the nerve endings. It was a point that deserved attention. 
Whether one injected alcohol into a labyrinth, ablated the labyrinth by operation, or 
merely made the smallest possible opening into the labyrinth to let out a little fluid, the 
symptoms were the same. A labyrinthine crisis of vomiting, giddiness and nystagmus was 
produced. His c.xpericnce in making a small disturbance in the fluid of the labyrinth 
in the fenestration operation tended to show that the influence was through the fluid on 
the nerve endings. 

Mr. C. S. Hallpike said that everybody who had studied tins subject would knorv its 
difficulties, and he thought it would be generally recognized that Mr. Cawthorne's paper 
represented a very considerable advance. In particular the method.s employed would 
commend themselves as the right one.s to all interested in the .scientific .side of the subject. 
It was well known that oto-neurological views in the past had been based very largely 
upon obscure symptomatology, and not, as they should have been, upon physical signs. 
Mr. Cavvlhorne had now made it clear, probably for the first time, that it was possible 
in many of these cases to elicit meaningful physical signs from the affected vestibular 
system. From this point he hoped very much that further progress would be rapid. 

Sir Milsom Rees said that ho had been particularly interested in the 81 h nei-ve, became 
he was almost sure that it was through this nerve that sense of location and direction 
was possible, and we were enabled to find our way about, with the aid of some fonn of 
magnetism. If this theory was correct for human beings it was likely to be so for birds 
and all other animals, including cels. Some years ago he read a paper to the Royal 
Society of Medicine on the roie of the labyrinth, but the puzzle to him had been and 
still was, what part of the auditoi-j' apparatus actually gave the sense of location, it 
was old knowledge that birds and animals had an uncanny way of finding their direction 
and whereabouts, but how they found it had never been explained. He trusted therefore 
that some of those interested in the anatomy and physiology of the ear would test his 
own views on the subject and say whether he was right or wrong. 

Mr. Terence Caivthornc said that Dr. Cooksey had staled that some of these cases 
deceived the surgeon. This was true and in doubtful cases it was often possible to pick 
out the patients who wore “putting it on", by watching the head e-xercises class j>kwocK. 
It was most instructive' to see the way in which the genuine cases behaved and on tne 
other hand the way in which those who were “putting it on” staged Iheir symptoms, borne 
of these latter would put on terrific turns, rather like a comedian on the music, aasi 
stage who pretends to ibe drunk and seems about to fall into the orchestra. 

The President had spoken about the pathological lesion being in one part of the 
labyrinth. He was inclining more and more to the same view. 

He was in agreement with Mr. Davis on the frequency with which fractures of the 
skull involved the middle ear. He had had the opportunity of seeing several such cases, 
giving rise to ear discharge and granulations, and , in some of these cases the cochlea m 
any rate had been intact. 

Mr. Watkyn-Thomas had mentioned the fact that in cases with suppurative labyrinthiUs 
the vertigo was not so intense as after an operation for Meniere’s disease. The reason tor 
this was quite clear. The amount of post-operative disturbance was in proportion . 1 ° 
amount of immediate pre-operative function. In the case of the suppurative labyrintn a 
was possible that the function might have slowly disapoeared, whereas in the case oi 
Mdniere's disease, particularly if there had been an active’ labyrinth, it was likeiy to na\e 
been suddenly cut off. 

Mr. Forster had mentioned about throwing born-deaf children into baths. There was 
no reason why such children should not learn to swim because nearly all children ooin 
deaf gave an active response to vestibular stimulation. 

Mr. Simson Hall had mentioned the altered fluid conditions, and he was sure that they 
might be expected to play an important part in vestibuiar disorders 

Dr. F. Cooksey, also in reply, said that he entirely agreed that mass psychology was 
the key to a large part of this problem. He himself had to be an enthusiast and insist 
that these patients be spurred on. Danger would only arise if the patients were not 
carefully selected in the first place by those, like Mr. Cawthorne and the members of the 
Section, who would guide them as to the essential scientific basis of the disability ana 
principles of treatment. 


Some Temporal Bones which had been Subjected to Mastoid Operations. — E. D. D. D.vvis. 

F.R.C.S. ... 

Mr. E. D. D. Davis exhibited some interesting specinien.s which he had accumulated over 
a conkderable period of time illustrating some of the nnked-eye points in the anatomy and 
natholoey of the middle ear and of operations on the mastoid and labyrinth. The fixing 
and embedding of the temporal bone in plaster of Paris made niacroscopicai dissection 
&a.sier Mr. Davis said that these specimens were very useful for post-grad mate teaching. 
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President — G. Ewart -Maetik, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

[December 7, 1945] 

DISCUSSION ON PENICILLIN IN RHINOLOGY 

I. Simson Hall (Abridged): Some months ago when supplies of penicillin began to reach 
the" teaching centres in greater quantities a series of experiments was undertaken, designed 
to explore some of the possibilities of penicillin treatment and to explain some of the 
good effects which we had already obsen'ed in our clinical work. Some types of infection 
were selected which seemed to be amongst the more urgent problems. These were the 
common cold, streptococcal infections of the pharynx, Vincent’s angina, and sinusitis. 
The investigation was carried out in Edinburgh Royal Infirmary with Dr. J. F. O. Mitchell 
as part of the penicillin investigations under Professor J. R. Learmonth. I shall confine 
myself to cases of acute frontal sinusitis wdth complications. 

These cases all appeared within a few weeks of each otlier and we w ere able to form 
impressions rapidly. Each case had osteomyelitis characterized by a doughy’ oedema 
spreading upwards through the hair line, two had subperiosteal abscess,. one had meningeal 
irritation^ and one established meningitis and frontal lobe abscess. The organism in 
three cases was the staph y'lococcus, in one non-haemolytic streptococcus, and in one 
hemolytic streptococcus. Treatment in each case followed the same lines. The only- 
operative treatment carried out in my- department was the insertion, through a one 
half-inch incision and a trephine hole, of a fine rubber tube into the frontal sinus. 'The 
tube was stitched to the skin and the skin closed round the tube^. ^ Through the tubes 
the sinuses were irrigated with saline and a known dose of penicillin was injected at 
frequent intervals. In one case a double intranasal antrostomy- w-as also carried out. 
Continuous parenteral administration was also used. The result of this treatment was 
that all cases were healed and dry and without nasal discharge in less than three weeks: 
an average of seventeen days. ' 

The case which developed frontal lobe abscess presented the full range of common 
complications and deserves comment. Our ophthalmological colleagues were of the 
opinion that the slight papilloederaa present at first was due to the high intracranial 
pressure induced by the meningitis. The excellent progress of the patient seemed to 
support this opinion, but a return of lethargy and increased papilloedema proved that 
further treatment was necessarv and the patient was transferred to the Neurological 
Unit under Mr. Norman Dott. ' Using the customary coronal incision the larger portion 
of the frontal bone was removed for decompression, and in doing so, the frontal sinuses 
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cndinRS. One ot the mechanisms was by tension or change in the fluid balance wiihin 
the labyrinth acting upon the nerve endings. It was a point that deserved attention. 
Whether one injected alcohol into a labyrinth, ablated the labyrinth by operation, or 
merely made the smallest possible opening into the labyrinth to let out a little fluid, the 
symptoms were the same. A labyrinthine crisis of vomiting, giddiness and nystagmus was 
produced. His experience in making a small disturbance in the fluid ot the labyrinth 
in the fenestration operation tended to show that the influence was through the fluid on 
the nerve endings, 

Mr. C. S. Ilallpikc said that everybody who had studied this subject would know its 
difficuities, and he thought it would bo generally recognized that Mr. Cawthorne's paper 
represented a very considerable advance.' In particular the methods employed would 
commend themselves as the right ones to all interested in the scientific side of the subject. 
It was well known that oto-neurological- views in the past had been based very largely 
upon obscure symptomatology, and not. as they should have been, upon physical signs. 
Mr. Cawthorno had now made it clear, probably for the first time, that it was possible 
in many of these cases to elicit meaningful physical signs from the affected vestibular 
system. From this point he hoped very much that further progress would be rapid. 

Sir Milsom Rees said that he had been particularly interested in.' the 8th nerve, because 
he was almost sure that it was tlirough this nerve that sense of location and direction 
was possible, and we were enabled to find our way about, with the aid of some form of 
magnetism. If this theory was correct for human beings it was likely to be so for birds 
and all other animals, including eels. Some years ago he read a paper to the Royal 
Society of Medicine on the role of the labyrinth, but the puzzle to him had been and 
still was, what part of the auditory apparatus actually gave the sense ot location. H 
was old knowledge that birds and animals had an uncanny way of finding their direction 
and whereabouts, but how they found it had never been explained. He trusted therefore 
that some of those interested in the anatomy and physiology of the ear would test ins 
own views on the subject and say whether he was right or wrong. 

Mr. Terence Cawtliornc said that Dr. Cooksey had stated that some of these cases 
deceived the surgeon. This was true and in doubtful cases it was often possible to picK 
out the patients who were “putting it on", by watching the head exercises class at, wors. 
It was most instructive' to see the way in which the genuine cases behaved and on tne 
other hand the way in which those who were “putting it on” staged their symptoms,. Some 
of these latter would put on terrific turns, rather like a comedian on the music, nab 
stage who pretends to toe drunk and seems about to fall into the orchestra. 

The President had spoken about the pathological lesion being in one part of the 
labyrinth. He was inclining more and more to the same view. 

He was in agreement with Mr. Davis on the frequency with which fractures of the 
skull involved the middle ear. He had had the opportunity of seeing several such cases, 
giving rise to ear discharge and granulations, and in some of these cases the cochlea at 
any rate had been intact. 

Mr. 'Watkyn-Thomas had mentioned the fact that in cases with suppurative labyrinthitis 
the vertigo was not so intense as after an operation for Meniere's disease. The reason lor 
this was quite clear. The amount of post-operative disturbance was in proportion .m ' 
amount of immediate pre-operative function. In the case of the suppurative labyrinth » 
was possible that the function might have slowly disappeared, whereas in the case ot 
Meniere’s disease, particularly if there had been an active labyrinth, it was likely to have 
been suddenly cut off. 

Mr. Forster had mentioned about throwing born-deaf children into baths. There was 
no reason why such children should not learn to swim because nearly all children born 
deaf gave an active response to vestibular stimulation. 

Mr. Simson Hall had mentioned the altered fluid conditions, and he was sure that they 
might be expected to play an important part in vestibular disorders 

Dr. F. Cooksey, also in reply, said that he entirely agreed that mass psychology was 
the key to a large part of this problem. He himself had to be an enthusiast and insist 
that these patients be spurred on. Danger would only arise if the patients were not 
carefully selected in the first place by those, like Mr. Cawthorne and the members of the 
Section, who would guide them as to the essential scientific basis of the disability a™ 
principles of treatment. 


Some Temporal Bones which had been Subjected to Mastpid Operations. — K. D. D. Davis. 

F.R.C.S. 

Mr E. D. D. Davis exhibited some interesting specimens ivhich he had accumulated over 
a considerable period of time illustrating some of the naked-eye points in the anatomy ami 
mthology of the middle ear and of operations on the mastoid and labyrinth. The fixing 
and enffieddine of the temporal bone in plaster of Paris made macroscopical dissection 
easier. Mr. Davis said that these specimens were very useful for post-graduate teaching. 
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dear on the third day and was seen well three months later. In the fifth the organism 
was Staphylococcus aureus. The antrum was dear on the fourth day but the case was 
not followed up. 

A further 8 cases of chronic sinusitis were treated. The results on the whole were 
disappointing. 3 developed blocked ostia and of these, 2 had intranasal anfrostomies 
performed with satisfactory result. The third refused operation. 3 cases were treated 
with apparent success, and 2 further cases of chronic sinusitis were treated with penicillin 
and later required operation. 

- A further 4 cases of catarrh were also treated with apparent success. The histories 
varied from two to five years, the chief complaint being of post-nasal mucus. In none 
of these was there any gross sinus pathology and the clinical findings were congested 
nasal mucosa in all and e.xcessive post-nasal mucus in 3. All were subjectively improved 
and in each case I noted an improvement in the appearance of the nasal mucosa. The 
longest follow-up was three months. These cases were all treated in the spring and summer 
of this vear so that it is premature to pass final judgment on them. 

J. F. O. Mitchell (Abridged): This report is on the local use of penicillin in the nose 
and throat. 

The clinical work included both experimental and therapeutic applications, and these 
were controlled by bacteriological studies. 

All swabs were at once inoculated on blood-agar plates and incubated for at least 
twenty-four hours. In addition direct smears were made from swabs of Vincent’s infec- 
tion; and in the case of swabs from patients who had already received penicillin, peni- 
cillinase blood-agar plates were used, ^^'hen there was any doubt as to susceptibility 
to penicillin, sensitivity tests by the ditch method were performed, using a standard 
Staphylococcus aureus as control. 

Pe7ucillm hi the mouth and throat. — There, a lozenge was used, and the best was found 
by experiment to consist of plain 8% agar with about 750 units penicillin. Lozenges 
could be made to last at least two hours and were administered so as to maintain a 
constant salivary concentration. 

The first stage was one of clinical experiment to deterhiine the efficacy of the lozenge 
and the best system of administration. It was proved by a series of experiments that 
administration of four lozenges at two-hourly intervals is enough to produce a sterile 
faucial field which remains so for about six hours. Practical systems of dosage were 
administration at 9 p.m., 1 a.m., 5 a.m., 7 a.m., and 9 a.m., for overnight pre-operative 
preparation, and two-hourly by day and once at night (10 lozenges per twenty-four hours) 
for maintenance of sterility. 

Therapeutic trials were begun with tonsillectomy cases. 

The clinical series concerned a total of 76 treated and control cases of tonsillectomy. 
The treated cases were grouped in three series according to the duration of penicillin 
treatment which was respectively three days post-operative, nvelve hours pre- and three 
days post-operative, sixteen hours pre- and eight days post-operative. Cases were seen 
on fourth day, ninth' day, and after four to six weeks, and the faucial condition recorded. 
The results show some striking improvements. 

Penicillin therapy greatly improves the local condition and lessens the discomfort 
especially in the immediate post-operative period, the longer pre- and post-operative 
therapy giving the best results. In the final result, however, any benefit is much less 
marked and there it appears that surgical technique plays the major role. 

By section of the tonsils removed it was proved that, even after three days pre-operative 
medication penicillin does not seem to penetrate into and sterilize the depths of the 
tonsillar crypts and therefore will not cure a chronic tonsillitis. 

Vincent’s infection also rapidly resolves under penicillin therapy. Treatment was one 
lozenge two-hourly by day and once at night. No other therapy was considered 
necessary. The results were almost immediate relief of pain and foetor, complete freedom 
from symptoms and bacteriological cure within two days, clinical cure and cessation 
of treatment in an average of four and a half days. There still remains the necessity to 
clear up any local predisposing factors such as carious or erupting teeth or dental 
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were removed. The lining of ihc sinuses was sligluly thickened, and was sterile, llte 
a jsccss was tappeti at a subsequent operation anti the patient has made an excellent 
recovery. One luorc fact may be recorded and that is the result of an observation made 
'‘’PP’”K nbscc.ss. Prior to this a large injection of penicillin (250,000 units) 

was given .and on the first t:ipj»ing no penicillin wa.s found, iiut within a m.attcr of 
minutes after the tension had been relieved, penicillin was found in the abscess contents, 
thus confirming the observation^ that, in presence of high internal pressure, penicillin 
docs not penetrate into intracranial abscess cavities till the pressure has been relieved. 

In reviewing this case the question was asked whether, had the presence of abscess 
been decided earlier, treatment would have differed. Tire conclusion reached by those 
handling the patient was that man.agcmcnt, whether by good luck or good guidance, 
was sound. 


To summarize: it is suggested that penicillin is no substitute for surgery but that the 
day of radlc.al surgery ns a primary treatment for acute infections of the front.al bone 
is over; that conservative treatment with penicillin is the treatment of choice until 
the .acute infection is mastered, and that operative measures .should follow Intel if 
necessary. 


R. H, Hunt Williams {Abridged): In order to perfuse the sinuses witli penicillin by 
local as opposed to systemic application one of two mctltods may be adopted. 

First displacement therapy ns advocated by Proetz may be used. Secondly repeated 
puncture may he carried out and the fluid injected. We employ .a technique whereby 
one or at most t'vo punctures of an antrum only are needed and the administration of 
penicillin left to the nurse. 

After preliminary cocainization the antrum is punctured in the iisti.nl w.ny beneath 
the inferior turbinal with a trocr^r .and c.annul.a. The c.annul.a should be of a slightly 
wider bore titan the standard one so that after removal • of the trocar it will easily 
receive a No. 12 ureteric catheter. A No. 9 catheter, which can be used with a standard 
cannula, has a slight tendency to become blocked. When the catheter is felt to impinge 
on the posterior maxillary W'all it is withdrawn slightly. Tlte cannula" is then removed 
le.aving in situ the catheter which is cut to a suitable Icngtlt and fixed with str.apptng 
to the upper tip and check. The catheter ends just in front of the car. For the “On|al 
sinus I have only attempted this on one occasion. The frontal sinus c.innula available 
was of a too narrow bore but it was found possible to use n fairly wide bore Eustachian 
catheter to act as a guide to the ureteric catheter which was then successfully insetted 
into the front.al sinus. 


I do not think that |5erfiision of the ethmoid labyrinth by this method is likely to 
meet with success as it forms no adequate reserv'oir for the retention of the fluid. 

A preliminary explor.ation of the sinus with a Watson-Williams syringe is needed in 
order to obtain a bacteriological report. Where penicillin is used the presence of resistant 
organisms such as B. coli, pyocyaneus or proteus is a contra-indication. 

Dosage . — The dosage had to be empirical. For local application of penicillin to other 
regions such as the eye, skin or deep wounds a strength of 250 to 500 units per c.c. ts 
adequate. In order to get comparative results we employed a standard dosage in the 
earlier cases. 1 c.c. doses tvere given hourly by day and three-hourly at night for forty- 
eight hours and then three-hourly for a further forty-eight hours, 250 units per c.c. 
Total dosage was 14,000 units. In addition after the first forty-eight hours, the sinuses 
were irrigated before the morning and evening dose with 50 c.c. of warm saline and the 
nature of the washout recorded. This irrigation is not an essenti.il part of the procedure 
but gives some indication whether improvement is taking place and whetiicr further 
treatment is likely to benefit. 

Later investigations showed that an aqueous solution of 12% sodium iodide which 
has roughly the same consistency tis a penicillin solution and is radio-opaque will rem.iin 
in an .intrum from sixteen to thirty-six hours. The later eases were therefore given 
5 c c doses at eight-hourly intervtils, the tot.il dosage in four days being 15,000 units. 


Five cases of acute or subacute sinusitis were treated; 4 were cases of maxillary sinusitis, 
1 was a case of pansinusitis; of these 5, 3 were members of air crew. 2 were b.ick flying 
within three weeks and 1 in a month. 

-Th.. first ,1 ease of severe sinusitis, was symptom-fr^ in three weeks. The second 
r in four Aivs and w.is seen well a month later. The third, a case of pansmusitis, 
ofErefeventh day. and was flying one month later. The fourth was 


was 
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clear on the third day and was seen well three months later. In the fifth the organism 
was Staphylococcus aureus. The antrum was clear on the fourth day but the case was 
not followed up. 

A further 8 cases of chronic sinusitis were treated. The results on the whole were 
disappointing. 3 developed blocked ostia and of these, 2 had intranasal antrostomies 
performed with satisfactory result. The third refused operation. 3 cases were treated 
with apparent success, and 2 further cases of chronic sinusitis were treated with penicillin 
and later required operation. 

- A further 4 cases of catarrh were also treated with apparent success. The histories 
varied from two to five years, the chief complaint being of post-nasal mucus. In none 
of these was there any gross sinus pathology and the clinical findings were congested 
nasal mucosa in all and excessive post-nasal mucus in 3. All were subjectively improved 
and in each case I noted an improvement in the appearance of the nasal mucosa. The 
longest follow-up was three months. These cases were all treated in the spring and summer 
of this year so that it is premature to pass final judgment on them. 

J. F. O. Mitchell {Abridged): This report is on the local use of penicillin in, the nose 
and throat. 

The clinical work included both experimental and therapeutic applications, and these 
were controlled by bacteriological studies. 

All swabs were at once inocidated on blood-agar plates and incubated for at least 
twenty-four hours. In addition direct smears were made from swabs of Vincent’s infec- 
tion; and in the case of swabs from patients who had already received penicillin, peni- 
cillinase blood-agar plates were used. VTien there was any 'doubt as to susceptibility 
to penicillin, sensitivity tests by the ditch method were performed, using a standard 
Staphylococcus aureus as control. 

Penicillin in the mouth and throat. — ^There, a lozenge was used, and the best was found 
by experiment to consist of plain 8% agar with about 750 units penicillin. Lozenges 
could be made to last at least two hours and were administered so as to maintain a 
constant salivary concentration. 

The first stage was one of clinical experiment to determine the efficacy of the lozenge 
and the best system of administration. It was proved by a series of experiments that 
administration of four lozenges at two-hourly intervals is enough to produce a sterile 
faucial field which remains so for about six hours. Practical systems of dosage were 
administration at 9 p.m., 1 a.m., 5 a.m., 7 a.m., and 9 a.m., for overnight pre-operative 
preparation, and two-hourly by day and once at night (10 lozenges per twenty-four hours) 
for maintenance of sterility. 

Therapeutic trials were begun with tonsillectomy cases. 

The clinical series concerned a total of 76 treated and control cases of tonsillectomy. 
The treated cases were grouped in three series according to the duration of penicilli'n 
treatment which was respectively three days post-operative, twelve hours pre- and three 
days post-operative, sixteen hours pre- and eight days post-operative. Cases were seen 
on fourth day, ninth'day, and after four to six weeks, and the faucial condition recorded. 
The results show some striking improvements. 

Penicillin therapy greatly improves the local condition and lessens the discomfort 
especially in the immediate post-operative period, the longer pre- and post-operative 
therapy giving the best results. In the final result, however, any benefit is much less 
marked and there it appears that surgical technique plays the major role. 

By section of the tonsils removed it was proved that, even after three days pre-operative 
medication penicillin does not seem to penetrate into and sterilize the depths of the 
tonsillar crypts and therefore will not cure a chronic tonsillitis. 

Vincent’s infection also rapidly resolves under penicillin therapy. Treatment was one 
lozenge two-hourly by day and once at night. No other therapy was considered 
necessary. The results were almost immediate relief of pain and foetor, complete freedom 
from symptoms and bacteriological cure within two days, clinical cure and cessation 
of treatment in an average of four and a half days. There still remains the necessity to 
clear up any local predisposing factors such as carious or erupting teeth, or dental 
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cre removed. I he lining of the simiscs was slightly thickened, and was sterile. Tiie 
amccss was tapped at a suhsccpicnt operation and the paticiU has made an excellent 
recovery. One more ftict may he reettrdeti and that i.s the rcsiih of an ohsenatmn made 
at the tapping of the abscess. Prior to this a large injection of penicillin (250,000 units) 
was given and on the first tapping no penicillin wa.s found, but within a matter of 
tinnutc.s after tiic tension had_ been relieved, penicillin was found in the abscess contents, 
thus confirnung rlic oh-servatioti^ that, in presence of iiigh internal pressure, penicillin 
docs not penetrate into intracranial abscess cavitic.s till the prc.ssure has been relieved. 

In reviewing this case the cjuestion was asked wJicfher, liad the presence of abscess 
been decided earlier, treatment wnidd have differed, llic conclusion reached by tliosc 
handling the patient was that management, whether by good luck or good guidance, 
was sound. 

To siiniinariy.c; it is suggested that penicillin is no substitute for surgery but th,it die 
day of radical surgery as a primary treatment for acute infections of the frontol bone 
is over; that conservative treatment wirji peniciilin is tlie rrcatnicnt of choice until 
the acute infection is mastered, and that operative measures should follow later if 
necessary. 

R. H. Hunt Williams {Abridged): In order to perfuse the simiscs with penicillin by 
local as opposed to systemic application one of two methods may be adopted. 

First displacement therapy as advocated by Proetz may he used. Secondly repeated 
puncture may be carried out and the fluid injected. We employ a technique wbeteby' 
one or at most two punctures of an antrum only arc needed and the administtatioii of 
penicillin left to the minse. 

After preliminary cocatnization the antrum is punctured in the usual way bcncaib 
the inferior turbtnal with a trocar and cannula. The cannula should be of a sligbuy 
wider bore than the standard one so that after removal • of the trocar it will easily 
receive a No. 12 ureteric catheter. A No. 9 catheter, which can be used with a standard 
cannula, has a slight tendency to become blocked. When the catheter is felt to imping 
on the posterior maxillary wall it is withdrawn slightly. The cannula' is then lemoycd 
leaving in situ the catheter which is cut to a suitable length and fixed with strapping 
to the upper lip and check. The catheter ends just in front of the car. For the frontal 
sinus I have only attempted this on one occasion. The frontal sinus cannula available 
was of a too narrow bore but it was found possible to use a fairly wide bore Eustachian 
catheter to act as a guide to the ureteric catlicter which was then successfully inserted 
into the frontal sinus. 

I do not think that perfusion of the ethmoid labyrinth by this method is likely m 
meet with success as it forms no adequate reservoir for the retention of the fluid. 

A preliminary exploration of the sinus with a Watson-Wiiliams syringe is needed m 
order to obtain a bacteriological report. Where penicillin is used the presence of resistant 
organi.sms such as B. coti, pyocyancus or protciis is a contra-indication. 

Dosage . — The dosage had to be empirical. For local application of penicillin to other 
regions such as the eye, skin or deep wounds a strength of 250 to 500 units per c.c. is 
adequate. In order to get comparative results we emjiloyed a standard dosage in the 
earlier cases. I c.c. doses were given hourly by day and three-hourly at night for forty- 
eight hours and then three-hourly for a further forty -eight hours, 250 units per c.c. 
Total dosage was 14,000 units. In addition after the first forty -eight hours, the sinuses 
were irrigated before tlie morning and evening dose with SO c.c. warm saline and the 
nature of the washout recorded. This irrigation is not an essential part of the procedure 
but gives some indication whether improvement is taking place and whether further 
treatment is likely to benefit. 

Later investigations showed that an aqueous solution of 12% sodium iodide which 
has roughly the same consistency as a penicillin solution and is radio-opaque will remain 
in an antrum from sixteen to thirty-six hours. Tlie later cases were therefore given 
5 c"c doses at eight-hourly intervals, the total dosage in four days being 15,000 units. 

Five cases of acute or subacute sinusitis were treated; 4 were cases of in.axillary sinusitis, 
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was tried, and in a third, although the interval w'as kept at four-hourly, the course 
was started twenty-four hours before operation. The usual starting time with the other 
two series w'as immediately the patient came round from the anassthetic. Whichever 
method was used, we tried to make the penicillin administration as continuous as 
possible, allowing the patient respite only between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
when he was sleeping. 

Clinical results. — We realize that the series is too small to draw any dogmatic conclu- 
sions. Tw’o of the symptoms recorded, namely pain and difficulty in sw'allowing, are 
subjective in character, and even the state of the’ tonsillar bed may give rise to differences 
of opinion. In addition, both the clinical and bacteriological results may he modified 
by concomitant sinus infection, previous attacks of quinsy, the degree of chronic ton- 
sillitis, the presence or absence of adhesions, the interval between operation and the last 
attack of acute tonsillitis, and also the skill of the operator. 

There were no outstanding differences in these respects between the penicillin-treated 
group and the control group. Consequently we feel that the tw'o series are comparable. 

All the tonsils were removed by dissection and the guillotine was not used. 

The outstanding difference between the two series was the state of the tonsillar bed. 
The e.Kudate that formed in the tonsillar bed of those patients who were treated with 
the penicillin pastilles was not nearly so marked. As a result the slough was not 
so deep and the wound healed with far less scarring of the faucial pillars. Fewer patients 
in this series complained of the late pain which shoots up to the ears when the slough 
is separating, and they- appeared to swallow widi greater freedom. With regard to the 
temperature, although there was no real disparity' between the numbers of penicillin- 
treated patients and the control group who showed some rise in temperature, yet the 
rise was seldom so high in the penicillin-treated group, nor did it occur so frequentlj. 
This advantage was more obvious when we adopted the method of starting penicillin 
treatment pre-operatively, and in this series (10 cases) no rise of temperature was recorded, 
even on the evening of operation. 

Bacteriological results. — ^^ffiiche^•er method of administration was used, there was no 
appreciable difference in the bacteriological results. The sensitivity of all the organisms 
was tested against the Standard Oxford staphylococcus. Though it was not possible 
to indicate all the shades of variation in sensitivity that were found, the following 
divisions were made: (a) Sensitivity equal to that of the Standard Oxford staphylococcus; 
(b) sensitivity less than that of the Standard Oxford staphylococcus; (c) penicillin-resistant. 

By the fifth day of treatment with penicillin it was found that there were definite 
changes between the two series as far as the bacteriological results were concerned. 
Whereas the plates from the control series still showed a mixed growth of the usual type, 
those from the penicillin-treated series were slimy in appearance with an easier differen- 
tiation of the colonies. Some of these w'ere composed of non-sensitive “coliform” and 
diphtheroid organisms only: a few showed a scanty growth of sensitive staphylococci or 
streptococci, but in many there was quite a profuse growth of staphylococci which were 
of a penicillin-resistant type. Generally' these colonies were mixed w’ith some of the 
Gram-negative organisms and the cultural appearance suggested that they belonged 
more to the “albtis” type than to the “aureus.” As far as the other organisms were 
concerned the Micrococcus catarrhalis was generally sensitive, whilst the diphtheroids 
seemed divided in their sensitivity, some being entirely resistant. In two patients some 
penicillin-resistant pneumococci were cultured after penicillin treatment, though these 
organisms had not been found in the pre-operative swabs. 

A further point of interest is the post-operative increase in the “coliform” organisms 
among the penicillin-treated group. It is now recognized that penicillin seems to 
favour the growth of these organisms and a similar result was obtained when the 
local application of penicillin was tried for the treatment of chronic suppurative otitis 
media. 

In four patients who were given a pre-operative course of penicillin, the bacterio- 
logical flora was reduced to a few Gram-negative bacilli. After the tonsils had been 
dissected out, cultures were taken from the centre of the tonsils and in each case we 
obtained a profuse growth of Streptococcus hsemolyticus and Staphylococcus aureus. 
Both of these organisms were of standard sensitivity. This suggests that the local 
application of penicillin by means of pastilles will not cure a chronic tonsillitis. This 
is not surprising as, though penicillin is a very diffusible substance, it cannot be 
expected to penetrate to the bottom of the tonsillar cry’pts. 
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Acute sireptacoccfil lonsiitilix, anrnher coniiiion condition, usually roponds to the 
systemic iise of siilphonamides. Penicillin lozenges liow hold prospea of effective local 
antibacterial action coupled with the advantage of elimination of the patient’s infective 
droplet spray. In early^ or catarrh.al tonsillitis where the infecting organisms are ns yet 
superficial, local penicillin thcr.ajty alone produces clinical and bacteriologic.al cure 
within two days. When infection lia.s reached the tonsillar crypts, honever (folliciil.ir 
tonsillitis), it is in part beyond the reach of locally applied penicillin and with constitu- 
tional disturbance systemic sulphonamidc, bismuth or penicillin is indicated, but cure 
is .accelerated by the use of local penicillin also, which will attack the infection from the 
surlace and at the same time sterilize the droplet spray’. In my series, two ideniic<al 
cases were curetl, one in three and a half day’s using systemic sulphonamidc and 
gargles, the other in fortv-cight hours using svstemic sulnhonamidcs and .also penicillin 
lozenges. 

The use of penicillin lozenges aionc in a .severe follicular tonsillitis will not pretent its 
jtrogressing to peritonsillar abscess, since local penicillin does not penetrate the crvpi.t, 
and once pus has formed, the condition demands surgical intervention. 


Streptococcal carriers present a difficult problem to which no cffcctiyc answer has yet 
been found. Although cases can sometimes be cleared by’ local gargles and paints and 
siilphonamides, relapse is common. Local penicillin clears them only a.s long .as they 
continue to use the lozenges. Perhaps the combination of sulphonamides and prolonged 
loctd penicillin will provide the answer. 

Penicillin in the nose. — Tlierc it was applicil as a powder diluted with glucose to which 
was .added *4% menthol. Each patient received 86 mg. pure penicillin diluted to 
2 grammes. Here also clinical experiments were deemed necessary, and .these, although 
inadequate for final conclusions, showed that both the normal commensals .and susceptible 
pathogens are r.apidly eliminated by the use of penicillin snuff. 

Therapeutic trials concerned its use in the treatment of the common cold_ and 
comparison with a control snuff of menthol J4% in glucose, and with a proprietary 
suspension of “mickr.aform” sulph.athiazolc in paredrinc. Penicillin and control snuffs 
Were .administered from a .special glass applicator from which the patient inhaled a 
dose of snuff every two hours. , 

Cases, 38 in number, were divided into two groups, early and late. From these results 
it would appear that local peniciiliti snuti .administered two-hourly for four days will 
effectively prevent the secondary invasion of jjyogcnic organisms (in every case in the 
trials), and if they have already gained a foothold, will completely eliminate the purulent 
discharge and produce cure in the majority of casc.s (6 of 9 trials) and considerably reduce 
it in the others. 


Adjuvants to penicillin .snuff were used in some cases. When n,a.s.al obstruction was 
marked and prevented the initial use of the snuff, 2% cphcdrine-saline nose-drops, or 
menthol inhalations were used until adequate airway was obtained. In another case 
usually progressing to sinus catarrh and toxaemia, the latter but not tlie local symptoms 
responding to treatment in bed with sulphadiazine, the combination of local penicillin 
and systemic sulphadiazine produced complete cure within thirty-six hours. 


E. G. Collins, P. D. Eeman, and A. R, T. Lundie: Local penicillin therapy in tonsillec- 
tomy {Abridged)'. In February I9-}5 we started an investigation at a military hospital in 
Great Britain with a view to assessing the v.alue of this form of ther.apy, and we attempted 
to determine the best method and routine of administration. There were 31 patients in 
the series which had jjenicillin treatment and 29 patients in the control series. They 
were not given sulphonamides in any form. 


Bacteriological examiitalioii . — All the patients' throats were .swabbed and bacterioiogi- 
cally examined pre-operatively, and in the first 20 cases post-operative swabs were taken 
on the third, fifth, seventh and ninth days, but later we reduced the post-operative bacteno- 
logic<al examinations to two: swabs being taken on die third and fifth d.ays only. 


Penicillin pastilles.— The first 10 cases were treated with home-made pastilles. Pastilles 
/mreno-esf of 500 unit strength with an agar base were used for the remainder of the 
Imesdgation: they lasted on an average about two hours. 

Method of administration— The p.a.stilles were pl.iccd in the buccal sulcus and the 
natient was instructed not to suck or chew them. The course lasted five d.ays, but, 
patiem . . „ die intervaks of administration. In one scries wc gave 

Te pasX at in a second scries the effect of a four-hourly interval 
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R. J. V. Pulvertaft said that nothing had been mentioned about the inhalation of 
penicillin mists, but the subject had been much discussed in America and had been 
followed up in this country by Dr, hlutch of Guy’s. He had tried it himself using 
the Collison inhaler. In the first place, the distribution of the drug was odd and 
unexpected with anything inhaled. It was chiefly collected on the turbinatp and in 
the posterior pharynx, and after that in the o;;sophagus and stomach. It did not go 
down, in the earlier stages, through the trachea into the lung. It was concentrated in 
a very effective way in the turbinates and nasopharjmx, but not on the tonsils. When 
inspired in this way, if a swab of the tonsils were taken it would be. found that for a 
long time no inhibition was obtained at all on test plates. The drug was absorbed in 
the blood in highly bacteriostatic concentrations. It was too early to say that any 
result had been obtained in the treatment of nasal infections, and the treatment had 
the disadvantage that the patient w’ent round smelling strongly- of “cat”. Much 
depended on the size of the particles introduced. If a relatively large particle mist were 
introduced by the Milton Dynalysor it tasted abominably, but given with a Collison 
inhaler in particles of 3 to S /r, it was quite sweet. Several patients said that their noses 
flowed more vigorously after inhalation. A great deal had been claimed for it in 
America, and it would be interesting to learn whether anybody had followed it up. 

A. S. H. Walford said that it seemed to him necessary to find some method of 
dealing with the subacute and chronic case before any real good could be said to be 
done. He had found repeated instillation of the antra by inserting a trocar and 
cannula, as designed by Mr. Asherson, then withdrawing the trocar; leaving the cannula 
in situ for four or five days, to be effective. The antra could be sucked dr^', and 2 or 
3 c.c. of penicillin solution put in ,every six hours. He felt that theoretically that waS 
more likely to work than most other methods, and in fact it did seem to work better, 
IVhen they said that penicillin would not replace surgery he could not help thinking 
that that was defensive on their part, at least to some extent. It would not replace 
deep surgery, but he believed that if they knew how to use it, a great deal of surgery 
in acute cases would be abolished. 

T. B. Jobson described the case of a lady aged 45, who in 1933 had a discharging 
antrum, which was opened and curetted first through the nose and a year later by 
Caldwell-Luc. The antrum still continued to discharge, and gradually it adopted a 
habit of discharging green crusts, which were washed out every few days. After ten 
years she came under his care, srill discharging the green crusts, feeling ill, and having 
chronic headaches. Penicillin was given systemically every three hours and locally 
injected into the antral cavity. The antrum was washed out with saline first, and then 
the penicillin w'as injected. After ten days of that treatment the antrum was apparently 
perfectly clear. The washouts showed no pus or mucus, there was no green slough, 
and she had continued up to date with neither discharge nor headache. 

In another case, a child of 7, on whom double antrostomy was done, all sorts of 
washings were carried out, but no form of irrigation seemed to make any difference. The 
child was then given only topical treatment with penicillin. She showed no improve- 
ment whatever for two weeks, still having a great deal of dirty slough, and then suddenly 
.she changed, and the wash-out became perfectly clear. She had continued well. 

[15.3.46. Dr. Jobson reports that both these cases relapsed a month later.] 

H. V. Forster said he would like to hear opinions as to whether penicillin should 
be used prophylactically before performing even conservative intranasal operations in 
cases of advanced pansinusitis? Post-operative complications were rare after these 
procedures in E.N.T. work but he had seen two or three cases of osteomyelitis of the 
upper maxilla with involvement of the ascending nasal process and the hard palate 
as sequelae. Were they to do an extensive and mutilating operation in an attempt to 
save life, or would penicillin now come to the rescue? Would Mr. Hall or any other 
member wbo had treated such a desperate case kindly offer their advice? 

A. W. McCay mentioned the case of a patient who had a chronic infection of her 
left antrum on which an intranasal antrostomy was performed. Ten davs later she was 
tMdmitted to the hospital with a spreading osteomyelitis of the left maxilla. An exten- 
operation was performed and the patient put on penicillin, in all one 
million units were given and this was combined with large doses of sulphathiazole.' He 
was glad to say she made a complete recover)'. He also mentioned a case of cavernous 
sinus thrombosis in a boy of 16 who made a complete recoverv with the same treatment. 
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Conclusion 

We cousklcr that the treatment of tonstllcctomy patients by penidilin pnstilics is 
of value. The rcsult.s arc not dramatic but there is a reduction in the amount of exudate 
formed in the tonsillar beds and of the surface .slough. This results in less scarring and, 
on the whole, the immediate post-operative symptoms are less marked. We consider 
that the hcsi method is to start the penicillin treatment twenty-four hours before opcr.ition 
and to continue it for five days at three-hourly intervals,’ recommencing treatment as 
soon as the patient recovers from the amesthctic. We found that it the penicillin 
pastilles arc made with an agar base, a two-hourly interval is too short to allow the 
pastille to tiissolve completely, whilst if the interval is increased to four-hourly, "c 
think a sulhcient concentration of penicillin is not maintained. 

R. G. Macbeth: The investigations now proceeding were made in order to sec how 
penicillin might be used in the ordinary cases of infection . in laryngology and in rhino- 
logy. To do this three methods h.avc been employed in cases of the ordinary type. First 
we tried the suction displacement method using 250 or 500 units of penicillin per c.c. 
as the lotion. Secondly we tried an emulsion made up with lanette wax containing /lOO 
units per gramme, which was injected into the antrum in the acute or phacute or 
chronic cases and left in for a week. Thirdly wc tried the effect of systemic penicillin 
in a few chronic cases. 

Suction displacement was peculiarly successful in clearing up residual etbtnoiditis after 
acute infections. In acute cases of infection of the frontal sinus or antrum the method 
has proved disappointing. All these cases have been hacteriologically controlled. The 
acute cases have done very mticii better than the chronic cases. The emulsion was 
injected through a wide canmdn in amounts varying from 5 to 8 c.c., depending upon 
the size of the patient. At the end of the tvcck the wash-out was done again, and any 
of the emulsion remaining which had been yellow when it went in was now colourless. 
The culture might still be positive, hut the pus w,as much less in amount and might 
even have disappeared. In the chronic c.asc.s, on the other hand, this line of treatment 
has proved disapjtointing and almost all the cases have come to operation .sooner or 
later. 

The systemic application of penicillin has not been given deliberately to an uncom- 
plicated acute case, hut it has been observed that where the more serious complications 
were present, such as meningitis, provided the sinuses were in fact draining, the sinusitis 
cleared up well. This has been confirmed both by bacteriological control and by X-rays. 
Chronic cases have proved uniformly disappointing. 

One type of case in which great temporary benefit has been obtained is atrophic rhinius. 
The bacteriological picture was usually a mixed one, with staphylococci, diphtheroids 
and coliform organisms, but with the use of soaks or suction displacement the Gram- 
positive organisms disappeared. They arc liable to recur, however, with undiminished 
vigour on cessation of treatment. 

Penicillin is very valuable when given prophylactically after major operations upon 
the larynx and pharynx. Its u.se has reduced post-operative sepsis in such cases .almost 
to vanishing point. 

The President congratulated the openers of the discussion on bringing forward their 
results with judgment and not too much enthusiasm concerning a drug which had, 
unfortunately, been boosted so much in the Press: whereas penicillin, ns Mr. Simson Hall 
had stated, was no substitute for surgery but an ideal adjunct. 

His early experience of penicillin was not a very hapnv one. Within a period 
of six weeks he had seen and treated four cases of osteomyelitis of the frontal, referred 
to him after operation in other hospitals. They were all treated with penicillin. In 
each case the frontal sinus was opened radically but not obliterated. In the first case 
the osteomyelitis apparently cleared satisfactorily but, unfortunately, the patient was 
not X-rayed before leaving hospital. Six weeks later she reported back and while 
waiting to be seen developed an acute headache and died within one hour. The second 
case had an identical history, cleared up in the same wav and exactly six weeks 
later complained of headache and died within an hour. In both cases an abscess had 
developed and burst into the frontal lobe. With the experience of the.se first two cases 
the third case was X-rayed at intervals. An abscess developed silently and was opened 
tbrough dre posterior wall of the frontal, the patient making a perfect recovery. Tlie 
fourth case cleared up satisfactorily. 
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R. J. V. Pulvertaft said tliat nothing had been mentioned about the inhalation of 
penicillin mists, but the subject had been much discussed in America and had been 
followed up in this country by Dr. Mutch of Guy’s. He had tried it himself using 
the Collison inhaler. In tlie first place, the distribution of the drug \Yas odd and 
unexpected with anything inhaled. It was chiefly collected on the turbinates and in 
the posterior pharynx, and after that in the oesophagus and stomach. It did not go 
down, in tlie earlier stages, through the trachea into the lung. It was concentrated in 
a very effective way in the turbinates and nasopharynx, but not on tire tonsils. When 
inspired in this way, if a swab of the tonsils were taken it would be found that for a 
long time no inhibition was obtained at all on test plates. The drug was absorbed in 
the blood in highly bacteriostatic concentrations. It was too early to say that any 
result had been obtained in the treatment of nasal infections, and the treatment had 
the disadvantage that the patient went round smelling strongly- of “cat”. Much 
depended on the size of the particles introduced. If a relatively large particle mist were 
l’'^’'°^uced by dre Milton Dynalysor it tasted abominably, but given with a Collison 
mhaler in particles of 3 to S /t, it was quite sweet. Several patients said that their noses 
flowed more vigorously after inhalation. A great deal had been claimed for it in 
America, and it would be interesting to learn whether anybodv had followed it up. 

A. S. H. Walford said that it seemed to him necessary to find some method of 
dealing with the subacute and chronic case before any real good could be said to be 
done. He had found repeated instillation of the antra by inserting a trocar and 
cannula, as designed by Mr. Asherson, then withdrawing the trocar; leaving the cannula 
m situ for four or five days, to he effective. The antra could be sucked dry, and 2 or 
3 c.c. of penicillin solution put in .every six hours. He felt that theoretically that ^Yas 
nmre likely to work than most other methods, and in fact it did seem to work better. 
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Mr. J. F. Sirrpson said that he had recently had a ease of maxillary sinusitis which 
even after a bilateral Caldwcll-Luc operation still bad a foul discliarge. Culture 
showed a proteiis and jivocyaiicous infection. Under the combined treatment of penicillin 
and a 2% solution of phcnoxctol applied locally the ease had done very well, the 
previous yellow foul discharge complctelv 'disappearing. 

I. Simson Hall, in reply, .said that on the question of prophylactic penicillin, except 
with regard to such simple administrations as lozenges or snuff, he thotight there w.is 
no ease made out for any such drastic treatment. It was not tvisc or useful to push 
needles into people just in the hope of curing the cxcejitional ease which might occur 
two or three times onlv in one’s profc-ssion.al life. 

R. H. Hunt Williams said that the frontal sinusitis case he had shown, in which a 
ureteric catheter had been used, had a pvoevaneus infection which was apparently cleared 
up W’ith phcnoxctol. 

J. F. O. Mitchell, also in reply, said that on the question of penicillin mists, ivlicn 
they were considering starting the series of cases he had mentioned in his paper, 
they debated whether solution or snuff woidd he better. They decided that when a 
snuff was inhaled it followed the course of the inspired air, adhering to the mucous 
membrane and giving a higher and more lasting concentration, and in view of this and 
of the fact that it w’as much handier for the treatment of the amlnilant patient, they 
decided that the use of snnft woidtl be better than solution or very fine mist, rcnicimn 
lozenges alone were of very little use in eases of follicidar tonsillitis because the penicillin 
did not penetrate into the depth of the crvpt. In such eases he used sulplumanudcs 
systemically and penicillin locally. 

E. G. Collins said that he could not presume to answer a question which had been asked 
as to the potency of certain penicillin prcp.nrations. But in the case of the Burroughs 
Wellcome lozenges the jrotcucy of penicillin in the lozenge had been tested, ft "-as a 
bacteriological test and there proved to be very little deterioration witli keeping. 
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Personnel Selection ; By Whom ? 


By Alec Rodger 

The working population of this country consists of approximately twenty million 
persons. Nineteen millions of them are employees of somebody else and so have to go 
through some sort of personnel .selection procedure at lea.st once in their lives. Many 
have to go through the process many times; for example, when they ate seeking to change 
their employer, or when they are applying for promotion or transfer under the same 
employer. . 

The amount of personnel selection work to be done is therefore enormous. And rela- 
tively little of it is being tackled by really .sound methods. In the circumstances, it is 
not surprising that people with Service personnel .selection experience, acquired mainly 
during the recent war, have been thinking a great deal about the application of that 
experience to civil life. But it is surprising, I suggest, and even a little alarming, that 
some among them seem prepared to model their plans very closely indeed on those 
adopted by the Sersices, and to advocate schemes which would involve a vast amount of 
centralized, or at least regionalized, personnel selection. 

I want to propose a substitute for these schemes. Let me start off with three facts: 
First, vital though personnel selection often seems to those of us who are engaged 
upon it. it is not wideiv regarded as a particularly imporiant activity. In an ordinarv' 
industrial or commercial undertaking, personnel selection i.s only one function of several 
carried out by the personnel department: and the personnel department itself is not 
always “on the top line”. The Chief Inspector of Factories, in his Report for 1943, gave 
the results of an analysis of the position occupied by the heads of personnel departments 
in factories. In 30‘'o' the senior officer was found’ to be responsible to the managing 
director;' in 21°n to another director; in 460o to the works manager; and in 3% to the 
uorks engineer or the secretary of the company. Thus, in about half the factories the 
head of the personnel department had no uninterrupted approach to the board room. 

Secondly, the great majority of employing organizations in this country are very 
small. About 90% of them employ fewer than 2S0 people. For most of them’, therefore, 
personnel selection is an occasional affair. But it is one which they tend to regard 
as ver)’ much their own concern. Mavbe times will change, but it is worth remarking 
that at present mv point holds good of quite large organizations, because most of them 
allow a high degree of autonomy to their constituent companies and do not usually cen- 
tralize their personnel selection work, except when thet- are handling the appointment of 
senior executives. 

Thirdly, for certain large groups of workers, mainly of the machine-operator kind, 
comprising about a quarter of the gainfully employed, personnel selection is becoming 
decreasingly important. Considerable attention is being devoted nowadays, bv industrim 
psychologists and others, to what is sometimes called “work-simplification”, through 
improvements in the design and lav-out of equipment, in methods of work, and in 
methods of training for work. All this is tending to make more and more employments 
fall within the competence of a larger and larger proportion of the working population, 
I have mentioned these three facts, because they must be taken into account, if our 
discussion of civilian personnel selection problems is to be realistic. We must recognize 
that, although the field is enormous, it is not generally held to be of first-rate 
importance; it is split up into little pieces which cannot easily be made into one 
large piece, or even into several fairly large pieces; and parts of it are decreasing in 
significance. 


But, it mav be asked, isn’t this a strangely pessimistic argument? ^\'hv shouldn’t the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service use its now powerful position to urge the 
importance of personnel selection, and whv shouldn’t it decide to offer a personnel 
selection service to employers? I hope the Ministry sci/l urge, constantly, the importance 
of personnel selection: but, both as an industrial psychologist and as a private citizen. 
I hope it will resist the coaxing of those who want it to undertake personnel selection 
duties on behalf of employers. As an industrial nsychologist, I doubt whether the 
Minisuw could be expected to compete with the task, unless it possessed a large armv 
of sDeciailv trained technicians. As a private citizen. I think that anv such arraneemeht 
would rigbtlv be teearded as undesirable. Certainly, the job of makine it compatible 
with the doctrine of freedom of choice of employment” would he a tricky one 
Mar. — VsYCH. 1 ' ' ' 
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It may be suggested, however, that the rejection of a centralized or regionalized indus- 
trial personnel selection scheme would throw on to employers too much responsibility 
for seeing that misfits were avoided. I doubt whether it would. It seems to me that 
the real solution of this ]trohlem lies in the development, by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, aided by the’ Ministry of Education, of a first-rate vocational 
guidance system. Personnel selection is in practice an employer's approach to the "round- 
peg” problem. In vocational guidance wc have the approach of the private person, 
W’ho comes along not as a canditlatc for a particular vacancy but as an individual seeking 
advice. If the Ministry of Labour were able to strengthen still further its present 
vocational guidance schemes for young people and adults, and to ensure that employers 
were only rarely faced with really tinsuitablc candidates, whose unsuitability they found 
it hard to detect, industry’s personnel selection problem would be much nearer solution. 
Broadly, then, I would say: Let us press tor the rlcvclojtment of official vocational guidance 
rather than for the development of oflicial personnel .selection. (There must, of 
course, be official personnel .selection for Government jobs.) 

To all this, however, 1 must add three comments: First, the successful working of any 
such plan would involve the Ministry of Labour in the arrangement of thorough 
training courses for carefully selected advisory officers, and in the arrangement of a 
scheme whereby these advisory olficers were' able to keep in frequent, and regular 
touch with each other and with the people wlio had trained them. I realize th.at this is 
more easily proposed than put into practice, partly because it raises difficult questions-— 
dtffictdt from the point of view of the Treasury — about the extent to which civil servants in 
certain classes should be permitted to become .specialists: but I cannot sec any other 
way of tackling the problem. Personally, as I indicated to the Hankey Committee 
on Higher Appointments two years ago, I would like the Ministry to set up centrally a 
model Appointments Office, Local Oflicc and Juvenile Employment Office, which would 
serve as a composite training unit for its interviewing .staff. This unit, wltich would 
train people “on the job”, might have the assistance of both psychihirists and industrial 
p.sychologists, and of any others — for c.Namplc, economists — whose help might be useful. 

Provided there were available a really good system of jiost-training supervision, the. 
training course itself need not last more than three months. I am not hopeful of anything 
satisfactory being done under that time. Before the war, new members of the vocational 
guidance staff of the National In.stitute of Industri.al Psychology were not generally 
permitted to send out reports on their own responsibility until they had soent .about 
a year there. I must admit, how'cver, that wc were dealing almost e.vclusivcly with the 
vocational guidance yrrohlcnis of young people of what might be called Appointments 
"Office level; that is, they were mostly the moderately able sons and daughters of the 
relatively well-to-do. I must admit, too. that wc were trying to produce written^ reports 
which would, to a sufficient extent, stand up to the criticism not only of our victims but 
also, sometimes, of their parents, hc.admastcrs, family solicitors and family doctors, and 
occasionally of psychiatrists and Ministry of Labour officials. All this made us ratlicr 
careful, and it is probable that tvitli more thorough organization and less concern for the 
views of ouv many potential critics we could have cut down that basic training period. 

But of one thing I am quite certain, and that is that the art of vocational guidance 
cannot be taught in short courses which consist of lectures with no — or hardly' any 
— practical work. Possibly such courses have some use as a sort of “first aid” arrange- 
ment, but that is scarcely what is needed. I emphasize this point, because on a nutnher 
of occasions during the past few years I have had to meet, in some wav, requests for 
lectures and discussions from people who are quite certain that industrial psychologists 
(and psychiatrists, too) can give all the instruction they need to give through one or 
two lectures. 

And now for my second comment on the development of the Ministry’s vocational 
guidance service. It is evident from pre-war vocational guidance experience, and from 
wartime personnel selection experience, that a considerable measure of sound self- 
guidance and self-selection can be stimulated by the provision of relevant information 
about occupations. When the Royal Navy’s present personnel selection scheme was 
instituted, in the summer of 1941, a cue was taken from the vocational guidance work 
of the NIIP, and stress was laid on the desirability of providing candidates with an 
“information service” about naval employments. At the Combined Recruiting Centre 
stage a simple descriptive leaflet was made available to them before they had tneir 
interview with the Naval Recruiter. (In fact, through the co-operation of the Minismy 
of Labour it was sent out some days in adv.ance to all men and youths, called up under 
the Armed Forces Act, who had at the time of their registration expressed a preference 
for the Navv.1 In the Entry Establishments, where the further allocation of rccniiw 
was carried out information about the job.s available was purveyed by means of informal 
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lectures, by posters and photographs, and occasionally by films and displays of equip- 
ment. In these ways new entries to the Service were given some appreciation of the duties 
involved in tire various branches, and of the qualifications required for entry to them 
and progress in them. The self-selection thereby introduced contributed quite substan- 
tially, I am sure, to the success of the whole personnel selection scheme. 

My third comment must be on the importance of a point of economics. We have 
all been made aware of the necessity for an enormous increase in our export trade. 
But the working populdtion is shrinking, not only because the effects of the fallen birth- 
rate are coming upon us but also because the 1944 Education Act will — over a period of 
a few years — result in the delayed entry of hundreds of thousands of young people to 
the labour market. It will no doubt be difficult for us to escape "direction” of some 
sort. Presumably we shall seek to have our peacetime direction done for the most 
part by economic rather than legal sanctions; that is, by the manipulation of wages 
rather than by telling people exactly where they must go and what they must do. 
I suggest that a planned wage structure for the whole of industry; aided by a sound 
vocational guidance scheme, for adults as well as juveniles, and supported by a really 
good, well-balanced "information service” about the employments available, might 
gain for us most of the advantages of a less palatable system. 

But, obviously, even with the best vocational guidance scheme imaginable, there will 
still be a need for personnel selection by employers. How should this be done? So far 
as the bulk of the personnel selection work is concerned, the answer is, I suggest, fairly 
clear. It should be carried out by suitable members of a firm’s personnel department 
who have received appropriate training in interviewing, in record-keeping (a very import- 
ant matter) and in the use of any selection tests which may be judged suitable. The 
experience of the NIIP suggests that this training can most economically be given in 
short courses of lecture-discussions and demonstrations, organized for groups of people at 
some central place, followed by individual practical work on tbe home-ground of each of 
the firms represented. This arrangement for the practical work is very desirable, in order 
that at least one of the lecturers might have an opportunity of acquainting himself with 
the particular nature of the firm’s selection problems. It is desirable, too, that this 
same lecturer should be able to continue his tuition through occasional visits, and that 
he should be in a position to provide his students with good notes., (And among these 
I personally would include, until something 'more appropriate becomes available, a 
copy of a booklet which is now part of the equipment of Personnel Selection Officers in 
the Royal Navy. It is called An Employee Evaluation Manual for Interviewers, and it 
is published by the Psychological Corporation of New York.) 

Let us take up separately the problem of selecting personnel for senior appointments 
or for some form of advanced training. To what extent can we expect industry to adopt 
methods similar to those thrashed out during the past four years by the War Office 
Selection Boards? The Civil Service Commissioners have set the pace. It is true that 
they have departed from orthodoxy, as the Admiralty did before them, by employing 
industrial psychologists in place of psychiatrists plus educational psychologists: but 
their pattern is the same. Is industry likely to follow their example? My guess is based 
on limited knowledge, but it is that progress in this direction will be slow. I know that 
some employers believe, rightly or wrongly, that the institution of a WOSB scheme for 
selecting candidates for their higher appointments would frighten off some very suitable 
■ ones. 'There is, I suspect, more chance of WOSB methods being used in selection for 
the professions, and I imagine that those who have been concerned with WOSB research 
and training will have explored fairly thoroughly the prospect of tackling the medical 
and teaching professions particularly. ’They are, presumably, the ones which should 
be most responsive. But it is rather saddening to reflect that, although the teaching 
profession is faced with a problem not unlike that faced by the Service departments in 
regard to officer-selection, nothing appears to have happened yet. This can scarcely be 
due altogether to anxiety about numbers, which might lead to a fear on the part 
of the authorities that they will have to take practically everyone who applies, because 
it has been made known that the present rejection rate from the ordinary boards is 
about 50%. The only professional group which seems to show signs of progressiveness 
in this matter consists of the clergy. The Anglican Church, both at home and abroad, 
has at least adopted the plan of having a well-organized selection “conference”, lasting a 
few days, at which candidates for ordination are put on trial. 

In the selection of executives for industry, there is much to be said for the method 

developed in pre-war years by the NIIP, whereby a firm’s usual selection procedure 

the completion of an application form, followed by one or two interviews tvas tidied 

up and supplemented by testing and interviewing carried out. by one or two members of 
the National Institute s staff. I have described and discussed this in another paper and 
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I vyi!! not trouble yon with tlic details, hut 1 want to say that it appeared to work to the 
snttahcuon o( the firiiK concerned. It was a otie-tlay procednre, A group of eight or 
nine short-listed candidates pre.senteti theiiiscive.s at the National Institute's hfcadt]u,artcrs. 
Ihcy were given a sht>rt explanation of the procedure and were then — as a group — ^pm 
through appropriate written tests. These, and tlie completion of . a hiogrtiphical (jticslion- 
uaire, took up most of the morning. After an early lunclt, they were interviewed, 
usually by two members of the NIIP stall sitting separately. The interviews normaiW 
lasted from twenty to twenty-five minutes each. )ly tea-tinic the ifltcrvicwcrs had finished 
their inierview.s and ware able to .sit dawn to a discti.ssion of the lelative merits of the 
candidates and to the prejtaraiion of a short written report. This report was offered to the 
firm as the technical advice of an indepcnticnt assessor. The final decisions were made by 
the firm after consideration of the .report. .Sometimes a representative of the National 
Institute was jjre.scnt when the comoanv’s deci.siotis were made; more often he was not. 

A good deal of work along .simil.ar lines lias been tlonc for the Royal N.avy and the 
Royal Inditin Ntivy in the field of tilliccr-sclccrifin, for the' Adniirahy'.s modilicatiow of 
WOSH tcchnicjucs h:is been apphetl only to ceritiiii large groups of oflicer-candidatcf. A 
penetrating discussion of it has been providetl hy my ftirmer colleague, Dr. N. A. B. 
VVitsoH, in a paper recently published by the K'lIP. It’is called “Interviewing Candidates 
for Technical Appointments or Training’'. 

At thi.s point I want to make :i sliori comment on the relationship between psychia- 
trists ,md industrial psychologists in regard to work of thi.s kind. For a number of 
reasons, including the hard fact that both ji.sycbi.'itrists and industrial psychologists are 
scarce and must tilmo.st incvit.ably handle a ividc variety of }>rol>lcms, I belim'c that 
attcmjits to define very clearly the” rc.spon.sibilitie.s of both in the pcnsonnel selection field 
are at present likely to be unprofitalilc. What is now greatly needed in the civtli.an 
sjihcrc is the sort of intermingling which has ttiken place on the War Office' Selection 
Boards, and 1 a'm ipiite sure that the NllP will do its utmost to foster co-opcrivtion, not 
only between psychiatrists and inciu.strinl psychologi.st.s, but between both of them and 
other scientific workers. Ilcfore tiie w.ir wc h.nd, at the National Institntc, a loose but 
effective liaison with the 'I'iivistock Clinic in our consulting work, and one survey of 
oitr records showed that one in every ten of those who sought vocational guid,ance hiid 
been advised to see a p.sychi.atrist before making a definite choice of occupation. {The 
proportion among the adult ,npp]ic,Tnts wn.s a little bigber, because — as onc-woviW expect— 
thi.s group included a larger jiroportion with schizoid tendencies.) I would like to see 
that link strengthened appreciably by the participation of psychiatrists in the Rational 
Institute’s teaching work and in its" invcstig.ations in industrial org.anlzations. 


SuMMAnv 

I'ir.st, there is clearly a great deal of personnel selection work to be done, and for 
several rcason.s it would be absurd to suggest that p.sychiatrists and Industrial psychologists 
should have a direct hand in .all of it. I suggest that their main function should be to 
help in the teclmical training and supervision of the non-technicians who will assuredly 
continue to do most of it; and of cour.se to give assistance in the necessary research work. 

Secondly, there is, in my judgment, a part to be played by both p.svchiatrists ami 
industrial psychologi.st.s in the .actual selection of certain group.s of people, particularly 
for the professions and .senior apjiointments in industry. We should not yet attempt 
to define very rigidly their .sjicci.al responsibilities; but they should both stand in a 
tec!inic,al-advisory rclaiion.ship to the cmployevs who eonsuk them 

Th'irdly, I think it would be very unfortunate if the Ministry of Labour, or any 
other central organization, were persuaded to provide a personnel selection service for 
employers. I believe that the Ministry sboidd aim at casing industry’s personnel selection 
problem by the further improvement of its vocational guidance arraiigenicnt.s. Most of 
the advantages of a centralized personnel selection system niight he gained by the 
building-up of a really good vocational guidance scheme for both young people and 
adults, provided that there was available also a first-rate “information service" about 
occupations, and provided also that we were able to work steadily — and not too slowly-— 
towards a planned wage structure for the whole of indu.sti-y. In any case, personnel 
selection is bound to be a negative proce.ss for tho.se who arc rejected; from the iiiclividiml s 
point of view, vocational guidance offers a po.sitivc approach to the problem. 

' Fourthly, and lastly, in this vocational guidance field, as in the field of personnel 
selection, there is a need for both psychiatrists and industrial psychologists, not only 
to eive assistance in the training of the vocational guidance staffs of the Ministry of 
Labour and certain Local Education Authorities, but also to take part m research. And. 
of course if we arc to make technical jirogrcss, psychiatrists and indu.strial p.sychologists 
!„v,. nooormnities. either official or private, for giving vocational guidance them- 


must have opportunities, either 
selves. 
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DISCUSSION -ON the TOXEMIA OF GAS GANGRENE 

Mr. F. A. R. Stammers: The surreal aspects of gas gangrene.— -Gas gangrene has long 
been recognized as a specific infection of devitalized muscle- but it is much more impor- 
tant to appreciate it as a disease of circumstances. It is to the tremendous importance 
of these circumstances in relation to the incidence and mortality of gas gangrene that 
I wish to call particular attention. 

Reference to the History of World War No. 1 shows that although almost nothing 
was known of the disease before 1914 yet much accurate knowledge was accumulated 
during the ne.xt two years. 1 will quote from it a few extracts from reports from sur- 
geons°such as Grey, Frankau and Wallace, and from pathologists such as Shaw Dunn 
and McNee: “Pieces of clothing carried in by shell fragments were responsible for a 
very large number of cases.” “The disease was in the main an affection of the muscles.” 
“The disease could in most cases be cut short by excision of muscles.” “Defeaive 
blood supply is the principal cause.” 

The circumstances of surgery in war . — War surgery is different from any other kind 
of surgery, not because the soldier reacts to trauma differently from the civilian but 
because the circumstances under which he is wounded and .under which the surgeon 
has to treat him are peculiar. \\Ttat is right for the desert inay be wrong in cultivated 
countries; what is possible in static warfare may be unattainable or dangerous in a 
war of movement; the case of six hours’ standing can be treated differently from the 
one wounded three days previously. To put it in another way, compare the man 
fighting in the relatively sterile sand of the desert, dressed in shorts and an open shirt 
and exposed to sun, tvith .his comrade fighting over the highly cultivated soil of North 
Africa and Sicily during the cold and wet winter months, his six or eight thicknesses 
of clothing soaked with heavily infected liquid mud; or the man in open country 
wounded cleanly by a sniper’s bullet, with the man with his foot blown, off and his 
calf muscles shredded up to the knee-joint through stepping on a schu-mine. ' 

jTitiology . — Gas gangrene is an infection of devitalized muscle by gas-forming orga- 
nisms, though fascia, blood-clot and brain are also susceptible. The mere presence of 
Clostridia in a wound is not sufficient — the damaged muscle is the essential thing, and 
major muscle wounds such as those of the buttock, thigh, calf and scapulo-axillary 
regions are especially liable to gas infection. Missiles such as jagged pieces of shell, 
mine and mortar cause more disruption of tissue than do bullets, and indriven pieces 
of dirty clothing or equipment are especially lethal. Anything affecting the blood 
supply, either directly or indireedy, encourages the disease. Thus injury to blood- 
vessels, tourniquets, tight bandaging, badly applied splints and ambulance journev'S 
over rough roads all embarrass the blood supply, but the general lowering of blood- 
pressure resulting from haemorrhage, shock, dehydration, exposure to wet and cold 
further contributes to the liability to gas gangrene. Of special significance is the 
observation from all fronts that something is absorbed from damaged muscle that 
leads to a prolonged lowering of blood-pressure, which latter tvill encourage gas 
gangrene if Clostridia be present. There is a close resemblance between the case°of 
gas gangrene toxaemia and the case of absorption of the products of lacerated muscle 
Macfarlane and MacLennan in January of this year made an interim report suggesting 
that part of the syndrome of gas gangrene toxremia was indeed due to the absorption 
of the products of breakdown of muscle resulting from clostridial infection of it^ 
Time is another important factor. It has been shown repeatedly that infection in 
wounds remains relatively superficial for the first eight to twelve hours but that after 
this time the deeper tissues become involved. Delay in applying surgical treatment 
unnl after this optimum interval encourages sepsis, including the risk of gas gangrene 
Syjnploms and signs.— From the surgical point of view gas gangrene ma? 
uself either as an established case (as for instance in men who coM not be ^ued 
tor many hours), as an unexpected finding at first operation or as a »• 

developing after the first operation-latterlv a vers- rare event ^ses whnsr^ 
has been inevitably delayed were sometimes'admitted prostrated, with cold blL^laS’m" 
extremities, a running pulse, the wounded part being painful, swollen lirid 
and becoming plum-coloured from luEmolysis. Gas might or might nor h 
It could often be detected with varvdng pressure of thl stethoscfpe earlic^r 
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readily than with the fingers. If mtisclc was exposed it was dry' and dull, and discharges 
were no more than an evil-smclline thin fluid. Sometimes jaundice developed. 

In the case discovered uncxpcctcaly at operation one or two affected muscles of a 
group, or part only of one muscle belly, with clear demarcation between normal and 
abnormal, are discovered during exploration of the wound. The affected muscles may 
he salmon pink or red, and only in extreme cases black and diffluent, and in any case 
Uicy do not contract or bleed when cut. I’lic surrotmding tissues may be normal or 
distended with yellow oedema, and fine gas bubbles may be seen in both muscle and 
intermuscular septa. 

In the case developing after ojieration the onset is sudden. There is local pain, 
malaise, rising temperature and pulse, and sometimes vomiting, but the outstanding 
and most characteristic diing is the toxatmia. From a relatively normal individual he 
will within an hour or so become anxious, cujrhoric, or wildly excited, and the pulse 
rapidly deteriorates. Such a ca.se is near the end, and may turn over to reach for a 
drink and fall back dead in the very act. In the earlier days of the war much impor- 
tance was attached to die significance of die development of pain, but during the last 
twelve months in Italy several surgeons remarked on die absence of pain — ^jtrobably 
the result of better and earlier surgery, aided by penicillin. 

Rather less than 50% of cases actually develop gas. One warning is called for since 
in the past unnecessary amputations have been performed because of die presence of 
emphysema. It has to be remembered that muscle fibres, cut by a sharp fragment of 
metal, spring apart and, like the piston of a syringe, may suck air through the skin 
wound into the gap. Tliis rapidly becomes disscminntcci and by the inexperienced 
may be diagnosed as gas. The absence of t.oxamiia should obviate this error.- 

Treatment. — The c-sscntials of treatment arc surgery, blood and other intravenous 
fluids, and antitoxin. Generous skin incisions arc needed for adequate exploration of 
the depth of the wound. Foreign matter, especially pieces of clothing or equipment, 
must be sought for and removed, and all affected muscle excised. It is best to do 
tin's by removing the complete muscle belly from origin to insertion, though in large 
muscles like the adductor magnus it may only be necessary to remove one part of u. 
All discoloured muscle and all muscle that docs not bleed or contract under the knife 
should be removed. The deep fascia is incised longitudinally and transversely for 
decompression and drainage. The ivound is then heavily frosted ivitli peniciJJm 
powder and the skin is left open,' being dressed with a layer of dry' gauze. Enormous 
amounts of muscle may have to be removed — I have thrice seen all the gluteal muscles 
removed, with survival in two cases — and a limb may be so disorganized ns to require 
immediate amputation, but the amputation rate is much less since better prophylactic 
surgery has been universally applied. These patients are always short of fluids and 
blood, but as the need for surgery is urgent too much time should not be spent on 
resuscitation; put in two pints rapidly and then take the case to the theatre with the 
drip still running. At tlic end of operation inject 100,000 units antitoxin. The intra- 
venous drip should be continued for several day.s, an average of five pints daily being 
given. This should include one bottle of plasma daily to replenish protein and blood 
should be given according to hmmoglobin observations. All our forward units had a 
van Slyke’s copper sulphate set and we always gave 15,000 units of penicillin three-hourly 
for about three to seven days, and although I am not at all convinced that it affected 
the clostridial infection I am sure that it prevented a staphylococcal infection. 

I am strongly of the opinion tliat the treatment of gas gangrene is preventive, and 
by foreseeing and circumventing the adverse factors in the particular circumstances 
of the moment I believe that the disease can be almost eliminated. It becornes 
therefore a matter of organization as much as of surgical technique, and our policy 
in Italy was as folloivs; 

(1) Surgical centres were so deployed that under all circumstances dicre was a 
reasonable chance that every major case would receive surgical treatment within two 
to six hours of wounding, and all the remainder within twelve hours. In busy 
centres extra surgical teams would be added. Where roads were blocked or where 
a minor axis was relatively isolated a Field Surgical Unit would be sent forward to 
work with a Field Ambulance, with instructions to operate on life-threatening con- 
ditions only — this included major muscle wounds. 

(2) At the earliest pcfssible moment all major wounds were given sufficient anti- 
toxin to contain 8,000 units of anti-CV. welc/iii. This was given routinelv at the 
Advanced Dressing Station, but where evacuation to this was likely to be delayed — 
as in the mountains north of Florence — ^the antitoxin was issued to the Regimental 
Aid Posts. 

(3) All major muscle wounds — calf, thigh, buttock and scapulo-axillary region — 
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were regarded as top priority cases, but even small muscle wounds were treated by 

careful excision too. , 

(4) Muscle wounds were carefully splinted at the earliest moment practicable. 

(5) Because of the effect on blood-pressure of massive injury to muscle of over 
three hours’ standing too much time was not spent on resuscitation— surgical inter- 
vention was conrfdered the essential thing. 

(6) The surgical treatment of wounds has already been described. 

Dr. J. D. MacLennan: The O.xford English Dictionary defines toxsemia as a “morbid 
condition of the blood, caused by a toxin”, and a toxin as a specific poison, especially 
one produced by a microbe”, and few' tvho have watched a man die of gas gangrene 
can have had any doubts that these definitions were correct, and that here, in a most 
extreme and literal sense, was an example of bacterial blood poisoning. The fact 
that specific anti-sera have been shown to be *of very great value in treatment lends 
considerable weight to this theory. 

Now, at first glance, there seems to be such an ovenvhelming body of evidence in 
favour of such a view that it would be not only futile but even a little presumptuous 
to criticize it. Nevenheless, some recent observations which Dr. R. G. Mactarlane 
and I have made in the field have provided grounds for doubting whether the 
pathological process in man is so simple as is generally beheved, w'hether indeed 
bacterial toxins as such are circulating^ at all. it is this new information that 1 
should like to bring fonvard. 

Of the organisms causing gas gangrene in man Cl. welchii is by far the most 
unportant, and it is with Cl. •uielctiii infections that 1 shall deal. As you are aware, 
this organism produces a whole devil’s brew of toxins, and different varieties and 
subspecies of Welch bacillus have been described, each producing different toxins or 
different combinations of the same toxins. Although some of these toxins are poorly- 
defined, and others are almost certainly still awaiting recognition, I do not think 
there can be any reasonable doubt that, so far as the local lesion in gas gangrene 
is concerned, the alpha-toxin is the component of prime importance. There is a 
very large volume or evidence in favour of this which need not be reviewed here, 
but I should particularly like to mention the recent work of Evans and of Robb- 
Smith. Doubtless others of the many enzymes elaborated by CL ■welchii must also 
play their part in producing the intense necrosis and peculiar tissue reactions seen in 
gas gangrene, but theirs must almost certainly be subsidiary roles. In view of al] 
this, it was therefore with considerable surprise that Macfarlane and I failed to 
identify the alpha-toxin in the infected tissues or wound exudates (still less the blood) 
of 24 cases of gas gangrene due to Cl. welchii. It is true that in 3 cases we obtained 
some slight evidence of the presence of a lecithinase after twenty-four hours’ incuba- 
tion, but these were cases in which the tissues had been obtained post mortem and, 
as we have reason to believe, in these the lecithinase was produced Ity the multiplica- 
tion of the Welch bacillus in the tissues after death. 

Moreover, for reasons which we have set out in detail elsewhere, it seems improb- 
able that these negative findings can be attributed solely to the presence of antitoxin 
or of phosphates, and we are forced to the conclusion that the alpha-to.xin is not 
released into the exudates and tissue-fluids during life, because it is at once fixed by 
living tissues. We have not as yet been able to show that this occurs in man, but we 
have some evidence of its occurrence in animals fMacLennan and Macfarlane, 1945; 
Macfarlane and MacLennan, 1945). 

It might of course be argued that the alpha-toxin is at once carried away in the 
blood-stream, but such experiments as we have been able to undertake are not in 
favour of this. First of all, we tried giving repeated small doses of toxin intravenously 
to rabbits, in an attempt to produce the slow absorption from infected muscle. The 
effea of these doses was, in every case, the appearance of intravascular htemolvsis 
and htemoglobinuria. If the total dosage was sufficiently small, this htemolvsis was 
the only ill-effect observed. If a lethal dose was given the animal died with more 
or less complete intravascular hxmolysis. All these effects might be expected from 
the presence of a htemolytic toxin in the blood-stream, and it is clear that given in 
this way the minimum lethal dose is much larger than the minimum hSmolnic 
hose. When the toxic filtrate was injected intramuscularly, hmvever, there were 

significant haimolysis or htemoglobinuria was 
observed, but the animal developed a fatal state of collapse and circulatorv failure 

urn 'wC'" • this route, though larger than that' required 

to kill when given intravenously, is not sufficient to produce htemoivsis ^ 

in human gas gangrene the findings resemble those seen in rabbits injeaed intra- 
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H muscle was cxjmsccI it was dry and dull, and discharges 
In tTcTrse c srL?., Sometimes jaundice dcvcioped. ^ 

ffroup or part onlv <»f i '» ‘’P‘-‘*'-''-'on one or two allcctcd muscles of a 

abnormal are belly, with clear demarcation between normal and 

be salmon pink or red an exploration of the wound. Tire alTcctcd muscles may 

tliey do not contrart n '^i 1 ”i" '''i ^■'^’'■emc eases black and diiiiuent, and in any case 
distended with vellou' "’ben cut. The surrounding tissues may be normal or 

intermuscular sc^na bubbles may be seen in both muscle and 

malaise 'rk?m^ <<ftcr operation the onset is sudden. There is local pain, 

and most charaemrisr’*^"^ pulse, and sometimes vomiting, but the outstanding 

"dll wiSn m ho^^f ; "ormal individual he 

rapidlv detcrior-m-s- cnplmric, or wildly excited, and the pulse 

drink and fall liari- i . "i" ' ® 

tance was aftafh'r.,i / *”• ' *• r earlier days of the war much impor- 

twelve months in Tfni s'g'''fi«-tincc of die development of pain, but during the last 
the result of betmr surgeons remarked on the absence of pain— probably 

Lather leVs dian^n" aided by penicillin. ^ ‘ 

in tile nast iinnnrncc^''” ‘^ascs actually develop gas. One warning is called for since 
emphv.scnri Ir performed because of die presence of 

metar Spriiie aoarr o be remembered ihat muscle fibres, cut by a sharp fragment of 
wound mto^tbi' nan " the piston of a syringe, niav suck' air through the skiri 

may be diaenoserPaV tap>mj' becomes disseminateef and by the inexperienced 

7V«/pSSn I he absence of toxteniia should obviate this error.’ , 

fluids, and antitoxin ' tre.amicnt arc surgery, blood and other intravenous 

the depth of the •"osions arc needed for adequate exploration of 

must be souebt for n i' matter, especially pieces of clothing or equipment, 

t^s bfreSun alfccted muscle excised. It is best ‘to do 

muBcIw like the^addnrf^”'^ miisclc belly from origin to insertion, though in large 
STL?collrcd «">>’ necessary- to rcmo^-c one part of it. 

should be removed Tiie^ doL'^f*'^ ° diat docs not bleed or contract under the knife 
decompression Vmi’^xv « '"cised longitudinally and transversely for 

pSr;^d the skrint frosted witli penicillin 

amounts of musdo mnv w ®P'^”,’ ^rmrg dressed with a layer of dry- gauze. Enormous 
removed with survivVl^ii^'y ^ removed — I have thrice seen all' the gluteal muscles 

immedt'te Imputmion Z ^ ‘li^organizedLas to require 

surgery has been iinivfr«-.n ampum^n rate is much less since better propbvhactic 

re-suscitation; put in nvo^ nine, 'P.®"' 



given. This should lnH,,rl7 t , / .^y^' average of five pints daily being 

should be eiven accordinrr bottle of plasma daily to replenish protein and blood 

van SlykeUonper smnh.^f « , ^^'"“Siobin observation! All' our forward units had a 
for about thre? to seven Jind we always gave 15,000 units of penicillin three-hourly 
tZ SridSlnfL ion I ^ -'>’1 consdneed that it affected 

I am stronelv of the "I '’’‘''I " P"<^''<tntcd a staphylococcal infection, 

by foreseeing^ Ind circuXemrns^'the'^ d gangrene is preventive, and 

of the moment T hei;e,ro /be adverse factors in the particular circumstances 

therefLe rr^a ter of orl..- !■ be almost eliminated. It becomes 

in Italy was as folloivs; ® i»"cb as of surgical technique, and our policy 

reasonablc^^chance^L'at 'ovpL deployed that under all circumstances there was a 
to six hours of woiindin<T ^ would receive surgical treatment within two 

centZ extra sLrw cal tenrS; f”, ‘be remainder within twelve hours. In busy 
centres extra surgical teams would be added. Where roads were blocked or where 

fvcrwi* T Sdis 

work with a neld Ambulance, with instructions to operate on life-threatening con- 
ditions oniy—this included major muscle wounds. ' tnreatci 

toim m moment all major wounds were given sufficient anti- 

toxin to contain 8,000 units of anti-C/. welc/iii. This was given routinciv at the 
Advanced Dressing Station, but where evacuation to this was hkclv to be dclavcd— 
Aid Pos^s Florence~thc antitoxin was issued t'o the Regimental 

(3) All major muscle wounds calf, thigh, buttock and scnpulo-axilinry region-— 
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The statistical data obtained established in principle that the use of antitoxin gives a 
patient a better chance of recovery, but in the field antitoxin appears to be alniott as 
essential as surgery for a good recovery rate. In the various campaigns of the British 
Army the recovery rate from gas gangrene ran parallel to the proportion of the cases- 
receiving early and adequate treatment with antitoxin in addition to surgical treatment 
(MacLennan and Macfarlane, 1944). The rise in the mean recovert’ rate for all cases, 
from 30% in Sicily to 70 to 75% in the later stages of the Italian campaign and m the 
B.L.A., was substantiallv due to the udder and intensive use of antitoxin, and not simply 
to a general improvement in the conditions, or any attenuation of the disease, for the 
recxivery rate amongst those receiving adequate antitoxin therapy shoued a relathely 
slight improvement (from 65 to 75%) over the same period, in spite of better military 
conditions, experienced surgeons and the introduction of penicillin. The fact that with 
the best treatment possible the death-rate remained about 25% indicates, however, the 
existence of another cause of toxiemia in addition to the bacterial toxin (Macfarlane, 


From the biochemical point of view, several causes of the'toxsemia of gas gangrene 
seem possible. (1) Action of the bacterial toxin on a vital organ: Cl. zcelchii toxin 
contains a ledthinase which is probably identical with the alpha-toxin ^Macfarlane and 
Knight, 1941). The interest of this enzyme lies in the physiological significance of 
lecithin’, particularly in relation to the permeability of the cell membrane. From 
analysis of different fractions of rabbit musde it appears that lecithin is associated with 
myosin, the conuactile protein in the fibril, as well as with the sarcolemma. It seems 
possible that the fibril is invested with a lipoid layer which prevents, the diffusion from 
the fibril of substances, such as adenosine-triphosphate and phosphocreatine, necessary 
for the cycle of contraction, and that it is the destruction of this layer by the bacterial 
ledthinase which leads to the uniform staining; of the fibril and the early loss of con- 
tractility noted by McNee and Shaw Dunn (1917). Toxremia or death may therefore 
be due to the loss of contractility of cardiac muscle, before any gross change in the heart 
is visible. (2) Production of a toxic substance by infecting orgatiisms: So long as infected 
tissue remains in the body, the possibility that the toxtemia is due in part to immuno- 
logically non-spedfic substances must be borne in mind. Cl. zcelchii, for instance, pro- 
duces histamine from histidine, so that the conjunction of this organism with a proteo- 
lytic organism might give a different picture from that in an experimental infection with 
Cl. zcelchii alone. (3) Toxsemia due to ischsemic muscle: In a large proportion of the 
cases, gas gangrene arose in muscles with a damaged blood supply; in addition, traumatic 
or htemorrhagic shock sustained at the time of the injury presumably contributes to an 
anoxaemia which causes further tissue damage. After the occurrence of renal failure, 
similar to that seen in the crush syndrome, had been reported (Jeffrey and Scott Thom- 
son, 1944) some biochemical investigations on the nature of this toxtemia were planned. 
Specimens of muscle from cases of gas gangrene and of vascular gangrene amongst the 
B.L.A. casualties were received from Major MacLennan; comparison of the chemical 
analyses with that of normal muscle showed that both in the gangrenous and in ischtemic 
muscle a marked loss of adenyl compounds, creatine and potassium had taken place. 
The loss of potassium is of interest in view of Rosenthal’s work on the electrolyte 
balance in experimental shock, and the fact that, in incipient shock, the lethal dose of 
potassium is decreased to about one-eighth of the normal dose (Tabor and Rosenthal, 
1945). It seems xery probable that local changes due to an increased permeability of the 
cell membrane, whether caused by the bacterial toxin or by anoxtemia, play an irnponant 
part in the development of the toxxmia of gas gangrene. 
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Sir Percival Hartley and Dr. D. G. Evans: As a result of the war, the Department of 
Biological Standards at the National Institute for Medical Research, Hampstead, became 
rgponsible for the supply of the international standards for the gas gangrene antitoxins 
(Hartle)’, 1945). Two of these had originally been prepared at Hampstead (Hartlev, 1931; 
Hanley and Bruce White, 1935) and replacement standards for three of them were made 
during the war (Hartley and Evans, 1942 '3). Shortly after the outbreak of war doubtt 
were expressed as to the adequacy- of the international standard for Cl. zcelchii Tvpe A 
amiserurn; it was argued that while the standard provided for the assav of a antitoxin 
other activities of the organism, such as its power to produce haemolvsin and hvaluroni- 
dasc, and the bearing of these on infection and of the corresponding amibodiw in the 
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iiiusciilarly, rather tlian in those injected intravenously. Even in rapidly fatal eases, 
who have received no antitoxin, it is exceptional to observe hncmoglobinatmia or 
hncmoglobimiria. Indeed, throughout the whole war. I have my.sclf seen only 3 sueh 
cases and know of a total of not more than 7. All appear to have been associated 
with a true Cl. wclchii scptica-'mia. 

The (Question at once arises, tvhat is this toxic factor? There seem to be tivo main 
possibilities. It may be tttat the traditional view is correct and that bacterial toxins 
arc seeping into the circulation from the infected tissues, perhaps even the alpha- 
toxin iLsclf; for it is conceivable that if it rc.'ichcs the blood-stream in small amounts 
it might not cause ohvdous htemolysis, and yet by localizing in viral centres—the 
C.N.S. is particularly rich in lecithins for example — gradually build up a concentra- 
tion sufficient to cause irreparable cell-damage. Indeed, if a bacterial toxin is in- 
volved, it seems most likely to he the alpha-toxin, for both the c.xperimcntal work 
and the clinical experience of this war have shown that the value of 67. wekhi: thera- 
peutic antiserum lies primarily in its anti-.alpha-toxin content. 

There is, however, one serious drawback to this view. Experimentally we have 
shown that in adequate dosage Cl. wclchii anti-scrum will protea rabbits from the 
intravenous inoculation of lethal doses of Cl. wclchii filtrate, but this is certainly not 
always true of the natural muscle infection. We made antitoxin titrations in 28 eases 
of gas gangrene, and found that the pre.scncc of an excess of .antitoxin in the blotd- 
stream and wound area will not necessarily prevent a fatal outcome. Moreover, the 
only fatal eases in this scries were those in whom the surgeons had failed to remove 
all the infected tissue; and tliis at once suggests the second, and to me attractive 
possibility, that a non-haemolytic roxic factor, not neutralized by antitoxin, may be 
derived from disintegrating muscle. 

The implicacions of such a theory are obvious — it would link up die shock-like 
prostration of gas gangrene with the very similar condition resulting from severe 
trauma, and possibly .also with the crush-syndrome and related states. 

In conclusion I should like to stress one point. It has been suggested tli.it these 
latest findings of ours make clear the worthlessness of serum treatment in gas 
gangrene. Nothing could be further from the f.acts. Personally, having dealt with 
little else than gas gangrene and related conditions for the active period of the war, 
I have not the slightest doubt of the value of antiserum hodi in prophylaxis and 
treatment. When I first saw large numbers of cases in 1940, our mortality rate was 
well over 50% — since 1942 (apart from a bad patch in Sicily) it has been below 30% 
and all the evidence relates this considerable drop in fatality to the introdurtion of 
a more intensive serotherapy. Moreover, since then, neither larger doses of serum, 
nor more artive sulphonamidcs, nor the flavines, nor penicillin itself has in any 
way reduced this final hard core of eases sure to die. 

The real questions at issue therefore seem to me to be: 

(1) Is there more than one form of toxmmia in gas gangrene? One — the usual 
form, rarely seen now, directly related to the bacterial toxins; the other, forming 
most of our irreducible 30%, produced by other factors, possibly derived from 
tissues. 

(2) That being decided — why docs death occur and how can we prevent it? 

To neitlicr of these questions arc we at present in a position to giv'c an answer. 
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Dr. Marjorie Macfarlane: The existence of a bacterial toxmmia in clinical gas 
gangrene has been doubted because of the failure to detca the toxin in blood 
samples from the patient. Evidence that the toxin is absorbed from the local lesion 
has, however, been furnished by the beneficial effect of antitoxin on the recovery 
rate from gas gangrene in the late war. An analysis of cases reported on Army* 
Form I. 1241 (Macfarlane, 1943) showed that in the group of patients who under- 
went amputation within six hours of diagnosis of the disease, the death-rate was 
significantly and substantially lower amongst those who also received antitoxin ivithin 
tins time, compared with those who received no antitoxin or only received it at a 
late stage of die disease. Since this antitoxin was usually given at the time of 
amnutation i.e. when the affected tissue and the source of the toxin had been eradicated 
its beneficial effect is only explicable on the basis that it neutralized the specific toxin 
which had been acting after absorption as a systemic poison. 
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The statistical data obtained established in principle that the use of antitoxin gives a 
patient a better chance of recovery, but in the field antitoxin appears to be almost as 
Ksential as surgerj' for a good recovery rate. In the various campaigns of the Bntish 
Army the recovery rate from gas gangrene ran parallel to the proportion of the cases 
receiving earlv and adequate treatment with antitoxin in addition to surgical treatment 
(MacLennan and Macfarlane, 1944). The rise in the mean recovery rate for all cases, 
from 30% in Sicily to 70 to 75% in the later stages of the Italian campaign and in the 
H.Xj.A., was substantially due to the wider and intensive use of antitoxin, and not simply 
to a general improvement in the conditions, or any attenuation of the disease, for the 
recovery rate amongst those receiving adequate antitoxin therapy showed a relatit ely 
slight improvement (from 65 to 75%) over the same period, in spite of better military 
conditions, experienced surgeons and the introduaion of penicillin. The fact that with 
the best treatment possible the death-rate remained about 25% indicates, however, the 
existence of another cause of toxiemia in addition to the bacterial toxin (Macfarlane, 
1945 ). . „ 

From the biochemical point of view, several causes of the toxsemia of gas gangrene 
seem possible. (1) Actioii of the bacterial toxin on a vital organ: Cl. zcelchii toxin 
contains a leoithinase which is probably identical with the alpha-toxin (Macfarlane and 
Knight, 1941). The interest of this enzyme lies in the physiological significance of 
lecithin, particularly in relation to the permeability of the cell membrane. From 
analysis of different fractions of rabbit muscle it appears that lecithin is associated with 
myosin, the contractile protein in the fibril, as well as with the sarcolemma. It seems 
possible that the fibril is invested with a lipoid layer which prevents the diHusion from 
the fibril of substances, such as adenosine-triphosphate and phosphocreatine, necessary 
for the cycle of contraction, and that it is the destruction of this layer by the bacterial 
lecithinase which leads to the uniform staining of the fibril and the early loss of con- 
tra«ility noted by McNee and Shaw Dunn (1917). Toxremia or death may therefore 
be due to the loss of contractility of cardiac muscle, before any gross change in the heart 
is visible. (2) Production of a to.xic substance by infecting organisms: So long as infected 
tissue remains in the body, the possibility that the toxiemia is due in part to immuno- 
logically non-specific substances must be borne in mind. Cl. welchii, for instance, pro- 
duces histamine from hisridine, so that the conjunction of this organism with a proteo- 
lytic organism might give a different picture from that in an experimental infection with 
Cl. welchii alone. (3) Toxsemia due to ischsemic muscle: In a large proportion of the 
cases, gas gangrene arose in muscles with a damaged blood supply; in addition, traumatic 
or hasmorrhagic shock sustained at the time of the injury presumably contributes to an 
anoxEemia which causes further tissue damage. After the occurrence of renal failure, 
similar to that seen in the crush syndrome, had been reported (Jeffrey and Scott Thom- 
son, 1944) some biochemical investigations on the nature of this toxxmia were planned. 
Specimens of muscle from cases of gas gangrene and of vascular gangrene amongst the 
B.L.A. casualties were received from Major MacLennan; comparison of the chemical 
analyses with that of normal muscle showed that both in the gangrenous and in ischremic 
muscle a marked loss of adenyl compounds, creatine and potassium had taken place. 
The loss of potassium is of interest in view of Rosenthal’s work on the electrolyte 
balance in experimental shock, and the fact that, in incipient shock, the lethal dose' of 
potassium is decreased to about one-eighth of the normal dose (Tabor and Rosenthal, 
1945). It seems very probable that local changes due to an increased permeability of the 
cell rnembrane, whether caused by the bacterial toxin or by anoxtemia, play an important 
part in the development of the toxaimia of gas gangrene. 
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Sir Percival Hartley and Dr. D. G. Evans: As a result of the war, die Department of 
Riological Standards at the National Institute for Medical Research, Hampstead, became 
r^ponsible for the supply of the international standards for the gas gangrene antitoxins 
(Hartley, ]94o). Two of these had originally been prepared at Hampstead (Hartley, 1931; 

art ey ana Bruce \\Tike, 1935) and replacement standards for three of them were made 
during the war (Hartley and Evans, 1942/3). Shortlv after the outbreak of war doubt', 
Mere expressed as to the adequacy of the internadonal standard for Cl. -j-elchii Type A 
antiserum; It was argued that while the standard provided for the assav of a antitoxin 
a.ff sudji as its power to produce haimolysih and hvaluroni- 

' ’ ‘ ^ bearing of these on infection and of the corresponding antibodies in the 
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control of the disease, had not been taken into account and provided for. As custodians 
of the intcrnation.-il standard preparations we jegarded this as a serious criticism because, 
if these antibodies were important in the control of the disease, they should be provided 
in the antiserum in adetjuatc amounts and measured by reference to a more complete 
standard, or to a scries of standards which, it was claimed, should be provided. Accord- 
ingly, following an important conference at Cambridge on April 5, 1941, at which Ais 
question was discussed, investigations have been carried out at Hampstead with the object 
of determining the relative importance of the various antigens on the causation, and of 
the antibodies to these occurring in Cl. v.'clcbii Type A antiserum in the prevention and 
treatment, of gas gangrene. Thanks to the co-operation of our friends at the Wellcome 
Physiological llcscarcli Laboratories at Beckenham, who have generously supplied us 
with the necessary specific antibody preparations, it has been possible to study the effect 
of these sejrarate antibodies on tbc prevention of gas gangrene, and on the course of the 
disease, in experimentally infected guinea-pigs. 

Evans (1943r/) showed that a small dose oi a antitoxin (free from 0 antihatmolysin) 
given four hours ircforc a dose of Cl. wclchii A which produced B hxmolysin and wfiich 
proved fatal to unprotected guinea-pigs, afforded complete protection; the largest dose 
of 0 anti-hxmolysin which could he administered, however, gave no protection whatever. 
Later in the same year (1943h) Evans showed that complete protection was afforded by 
a small dose of a antitoxin (free from antihyaluronidasc) against a fatal infection pro- 
duced by strains of Cl. xvclchii A which produced hyahironidase: while antiserum con- 
taining antihy.aluronidasc {hut free from a antitoxin) afforded no protection and failed 
to affect the course of the disease in guinea-pigs. Later, antisera containing larger quan- 
tities of fj antihxmolysin and antihyaluronidasc respectively became available and it was 
shown that larger doses of these antibodies neither protected against the disease nor 
enhanced the protective value of a antitoxin. In a study of 30 strains of Cl. zvelchu A, 
Evans (1945(7) showed that there was a close correlation between the power to produce » 
toxin in culture and virulence, while no such correlation could be demonstrated for 
hxmolysin or for hyaluronida.se; further, he showed that complete protection against 
infection against 28 of these strains was afforded by a small dose (25 units) of a antitoxin. 
One strain, however, required 100, and another 200, units of a antitoxin for protection. 
The importance of a antitoxin is clearly brought out in these experiments and the 
results are of special interciit in relation to tire findings of' Weinberg and Guiilaumic 
(1938). Evans (1945/7) has also shown that small doses of o antitoxin, free from anti- 
collagcnase, afforded complete protection to guinea-pigs infected with strains of Cl. welclm 
A, which produced coiiagenase, while preparations of antiserum containing anticoliagenase 
(and no a antitoxin) neither protected guinea-pigs nor enhanced the protective value of 
a antitoxin itself. In another series of experiments ^194Sc) Evans has shown tMt 
specific antitoxin administered intravenously after infection with Cl. vielchii A, Cl. 
mdematiens or Cl. scplicttm has a marked clinical effect on the course of the disease in 
guinea-pigs; and, although antitoxin could not influence the development of the lesions 
produced by the action of toxin on local tissue yet life was prolonged, especially if treat- 
ment had not been unduly delayed. Given early in the disease, the toxaemia was con- 
trolled, the power of the organism to proliferate was apparently restricted and the natural 
defence and recovery mechanisms of the guinea-pig came into operation; under certain 
conditions of experiment the animals recovered completely. In another experiment in 
which infection, ending fatally in untreated guinea-pigs, was established widi a strain 
which produced coiiagenase, Evans (19456) showed that small doses of a antitoxin (free 
from anti-collagenasc) given four hours after infection had a marked effect on the course 
of the disease; and it was also shown that no significant difference in results was obtained 
whether the antitoxin was given intravenously or directly into the infected muscle. One 
other experiment was described which illustrated the importance of early surgery in the 
treatment of gas gangrene infections. Two exactly similar groups of guinea-pigs, 18 ’t* 
each group, were injected with a virulent strain of Cl. wclchii A. One group received no 
treatment whatever and all the 18 animals died within three days; four hours after 
infection an incision was made into the infected thigh muscle of each of the 18 animals 
of the second group, and in this case 13 animals survived for more tlian fourteen days 
and, of the 5 which died, life was prolonged to four and five days in three of these. 
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Thiouracil Agranulocytosis: Recovery on Pyridoxine. — Hermon Tavlor, M.D., M.Ch., 
F.R.C.S. Demonstrated by C. H. de Boer, M.B., B.Cbir. 

24,8.45: Mrs. J. D., aged 49. attended London Hospital with a moderate degree of 
thyrotoxicosis; ambulatory treatment with thiouracil, 1 00 mg. h.d. Toxic symptoms 
disappeared during ensuing six tveeks; W.B.C. remained between 5,000 to 7,000; poly- 
morphs 60%. Dosage reduced to 75 mg. thiouracil h.d. for next three weeks. 

16.10.45: First abnormal count. W.B.C. 3,500; 50% polymorphs. 

19.10.45: Thiouracil discontinued (total dose to date 10 grammes). 

21.10.45: Patient felt ill, sore throat. W.B.C. 1,400; 4% polymorphs. 

24.10.45: Admitted to hospital T. 102-6, P. 96. Flushed, ill, inflamed fauces. 

25.10.45: Condition worse; fauces and pharynx covered with white patches (treated 
by gentian violet). W.B.C. 600; 3% polymorphs (18 polymorphs per c.mm.). Sternal 
marrow smear showed complete absence of all granulocytes. Blood transfusion given. 



27.10.45: Jaundiced. Patient almost comatose, could be roused with difficulty. Passed 
no urine in twenty-four hours. Pyridoxine (vitamin B^) therapy commenced on the 
advice of Professor Marrack; 150 mg. per day given intravenously. 

28.10.45: W.B.C. 1,000. 

29.10.45: Patient improved; less apathetic; throat less sore; could swallow soft solids 
for the first time. W.B.C. 3,000; 22% polymorphs. 

30.10.45: Better. W.B.C. 6,600; 38% polymorphs. 

31.10.45; Much better. W.B.C. 13,300; 71% polymorphs. 

1.11.45: Sternal marrow smear now showed regeneration of granulocytes (see Table). 

3.11.45: Patient convalescent. W.B.C. 23,800; 83% polymorphs. Red cell and plate- 
let counts had remained materially unchanged Aroughout. * 

.April — Clin. 1. 
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control of the disensc, had not been taken into account and provided for. As custodians 
of the international .standard preparations we regarded this as a serious criticism because, 
if these antibodic.s were important in the control of the di.sea.se, they should be provided 
in the anti.scrum in adequate amount.s and measured by reference to a more complete 
standard, or to a .series of standards which, it was claimed, .should be provided. Accord- 
ingly, following an important conference at Cambridge on April 5, 1941, at which Ais 
question was discu.ssed, investigations have been carried out at Hampstead with the object 
of determining the relative importance of the various antigens on tlie causation, and of 
the antibodies to these occurring in CL "welchii Type A antiserum in the prevention and 
treatment, of gas gangrene. Thanks to the co-operation of our friends at the Wellcome 
Pliysiological Research Laboratories at Beckenham, who have gcncrou.sly supplied us 
with the necessary specific antilwdv preparation;;, it has been possible to study the effect 
of these .separate antibodies on the prevention of gas gangrene, and on the course of the 
disca.se, in e.vpcrimentally infected guinea-pigs. 

Evans (I94du) showed that a .small dose ol a antitoxin (free from B antihmmolysin) 
given four hours before a dose of CL vsekhii A which produced ^ ha;molysin and winch 
prot’cd fatal to unprotected gidnca-pigs, afforded complete protection; thc_ largest dose 
of B anti-haeniolysin tvhich could be administered, however, gave no protection whaKvet, 
Later in the same year (1943/;) Evans .showed that complete protection was afforded b) 
a small dose of a antitoxin (free from antihyaluronidasc) .against a fatal infection pro- 
duced by strains of CL zvelcliii A which produced hyaluronida.se: while antisenim con- 
taining nntihyaluronidase (hut free from q antitoxin) afforded no protection and failea 
to affect the course of the disease in guinea-pigs. Later, antisera containing larger quan- 
tities of (i antiha-’molysin and antihyahironidnse rc.spcctively became available and U was 
shown that larger doses of these antibodies neither protected against the disease not 
enhanced the protective value of a antitoxin. In a study of 30 .strains of Cl. 

Evans (1945o) shoivcd that there was a close correlation between the power to produce “ 
toxin in culture and virulence, while no such correlation could he dcmonstr.ated for 
h.xmolysin or for hyaluronidasc; further, he showed that complete protection -against 
infection .against 28 of thc.se strains was afforded by a small dose (25 units) of a antitopn. 
One strain, however, required 100, and another 200, units of a antitoxin for prot^ioi). 
Tile importance of a antitoxin is clearly broiiglu out in these experiments and the 
results arc of special interest in relation to the findings of< Weinbeig and Guillaumic 
(1938). Evans (1945/;) has also shown that small do.scs of a antitoxin, free from anti- 
collagenase, afforded complete protection to guinea-pigs infected with strains of Cl weicnii 
A, which produced collagenasc, while preparations of antiserum containing anticonagenase 
(and no o antitoxin) ncidier protected guinea-pigs nor cniianccd the protective value ot 
a antitoxin itself. In another scries of experiments (!945c) Evans has shown tMi 
specific antitoxin administered intravenously after infection witli Cl. welchii A, d. 
cedemalictis or CL septicuvi has a marked clinical effect on the course of the disease in 
guinea-pigs; and, although antitoxin could not influence the development of the lesions 
produced by the action of toxin on local ti.ssue yet life was prolonged, especially if treat- 
ment had not been unduly delayed. Given early in the disease, the toxmmia was con- 
trolled, the power of the organism to proliferate was apparently restricted and tlie natural 
defence and recovery mechanisms of tlie guinea-pig came into operation; under certain 
conditions of experiment the animals recovered completely. In another experiment in 
which infection, ending fatally in untreated guinea-pigs, was established ivitli a stmm 
which produced collagenasc, Evans (I945/i) showed that small doses of o antitoxin (free 
from anti-collagena.se) given four hours after infection bad a marked effect on the course 
of the disease; and it was also sliown that no significant difference in results was obtained 
whether the antitoxin was given intravenously or directly into the infected muscle. One 
other experiment was described which illustrated the importance of early surgery in the 
treatment of gas gangrene infections. Two exactly similar groups of guinea-pigs, 18 m 
each group, were injected with a virulent strain of CL •welchii A. One group received no 
treatment whatever and all the 18 animals died within three days; four hours .after 
infection an incision was made into the infected thigh muscle of each of the IS animals 
of the second group, and in this case 13 animals survived for more dian fourteen days 
and of the 5 which died, life was prolonged to four and five days in three of these. 
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right hypochondrium. He had been constipated for a few days previously. The pain was 
continuous with no relief, causing nausea and repeated vomiting. He was admitted to 
hospital and later transferred to the London Hospital. 

May 3, 1945 on admission, he was pale, ill-looking and in pain, occasionally retching 
with small vomits of bile-stained fluid. Jaundiced sclerotics. Tongue was furred. Slight 
general wasting and dehy’dration. Temperature 100°; pulse 100; respiration 24. 

Abnormal physical signs. — ^Respiratory system; Lower right ribs prominent. Move- 
ment — right greater than left in lower part. P.N. dull at right base. Breath sounds; 
occasional rhonchi at right base. Liver enlarged upwards. 

Abdomen: Liver tender and enlarged 2 fingerbreadths. Small “stab wound” scar in 
mid-epigastric region (site of abscess drainage). 

C.V.S. and C.N.S. apparently normal. 

Diagnosis. — Amoebic hepatitis with recurrent abscess. 

Investigations. — Blood: Granulocytosis (leucocytes 21,200, polys. 92%), Hb. 102%. 
Stools: No amoeba or cysts seen. No R.B.C. Van den Bergh reaction: Qualitative— 
biphasic reaction. Quantitative — 4 mg. of bilirubin per 100 c.c. Alkaline phosphatase 
12 units (normal 6 to 10 units). X-ray of chest; Slight increase of lung markings in right 
mid-zone. Right side of diaphragm raised and liver margin depressed. 

Treatment and progress. — ^He was put on a high protein, low fat, low residue diet with 
extra glucose and fluids. Kapilon 20 mg. daily. Ascorbic acid 25 mg. b.d. and a course 
of emetine hydrochloride 1 grain daily started. There was no response to this. Attempted 
aspirations produced pure blood only — culture sterile. His general condition remained 
about the same. 

He was seen by Sir Philip Manson-Bahr who reponed: 

“There is no doubt about the diagnosis in this case. There is a large liver abscess 
subdiaphragmatic in the posterior part of the right lobe of the liver. It ascends to the 
7th rib on the scapular line. 

“There is a marked pleuritic rub which indicates that the abscess is about to rupture 
into the pleura at the angle of the right scapula. I suggest that this is primarily an 
amoebic abscess which has recurred after two years and that the pus is now secondarily 
infected with some micro-organism. — ? B. coli or B. endometritidis.” 

On his advice rib resection and exploration of the liver were carried out through a 
transpleural approach. A small amount of thick pus was encountered. Further explora- 
tion to isolate cavity was unsuccessful; assumed to be many small cavities. 

Subsequent chest X-ray showed hydropneumothorax. 

Culture from aspirated fluid — profuse growth of Staphylococcus pyogenes, sensitive to 
penicillin. 

A five-day course of penicillin (total 553,000 units) resulted in slight improvement. 
Jaundice was less. Pyre.xia continued with occasional rigors. 

Further swab showed growth of aerobic and anaerobic B. coli, sensitive to sulpha thiazole. 
A combined course of sulphamezathine 30 grammes and penicillin 720,000 units was 
given followed by a twelve-day course of emetine bismuth iodide 1 grain t.d.s., then 
carbazone 0-25 mg. b.d. for ten days. 

Subsequent progress was satisfactory. He remained afebrile. Normal pulse. No rigors. 
Gained weight. No amoebte or cysts seen in three stool reports. 

Drainage-wound healed well. X-ray of chest shotved complete re-expansion of lung; 
no pleural effusion. 


[December 14, 1945] 

Primary Splenic Granulocytopenia and Lymphopenia. — ^Herbert Levy, M.D., M.R.C,P. 

Emily O., aged 69. Admitted to hospital May 1945 for conjunctivitis. Deformity of 
fingers since about age of 56; has been living in L.C.C. Institutions ever since. Typhoid 
fever about twenty’ years ago. 

On examination. — Rather frail; somewhat poor mental power; not looking ill. Iritis 
and conjunctivitis; corneal nebula:. Spleen 5 in. below costal margin, reaching nearly 
mid-line and lower pole about midnay between levels of umbilicus and symphysis pubis. 
Small axillary and inguinal lymph nodes. Liver ]'/, in. below costal margin. 'Moderate 
degree of lower dorsal kyphosis. Arteriosclerosis of peripheral vessels. Calcified uterine 
fibroid. Skiagram of chest : increased striation of all lung fields; right diaphragm hiaher 
than left. rot, 

Flexion deformity of both little fingers in proximal interphalangeal joint; hvpcrextension 
of distal interphalangeal joints. Undue mobility of interphalangeal joint o'f thumbs; in 
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Polymorpli series.- 


Other cells.- 


Bone-marrow 

25.10.45 

1.11.45 

Before 

After 5 days 

smears 

pyridoxinc 

0 / 

pyridoxinc 

0 / 

— Neutrophils 

- /o 

/O 

24 

Eosinos, 

Transitionals 

— 

18 

Ncutromyclocytcs 

-i— 

28 

Promyclocytc.s 

26 

7-5 

Myeloblasts 

4 

1 

. — Lymphocytes 

49 

8 

Plasma cells 

1 

— 

Monocytes 



— 

Early cry'throhlasfs 

4 

3-5 

Late crythroblasts 

5 

2-5 

Normoblasts 

11 

7-5 


Comment . — The use of pyricloxinc in. the treatment of agranulocytosis tvas first sug- 
gested by Cantor and Scott in 1944 following a report of the occurrence of a Icucocytosis 
in cases of anxmia treated with vitamin B^. 

Previous to 1931 the treatment of tltis condition was by; elimination of the cause, if 
known, and repeated blood transfusions who.sc value is doubted. In 1931 pentnucleotide 
was introduced to stimulate the release of the myeloid cell.s. Jackson and Tighc (1939) 
reported a reduction of the mortality to 30% from its use; Fcties and Whitby (1935) had less 
success. Jackson showed that it had little effect where there is aplasia of the marrow. In 
1938 some help was gained from the use of bone-marrow concentrates for agranulocytosis 
when pentnucleotide had failctl, but this has not been fully confirmed. Fatal toxic 
reactions to thiouracil arc not common, 1 % of 600 published cases. When agranulocytosis 
occurs, however, it is associated with marrow atrojjhv and is rapidly fatal in spite of trans- 
fusion and pentnucleotide. It is suggested that pyrido.xine intravenously may restore 
the marrow function even at a late stage in the disease. 

Postscript (19.11.45). — The patient was given another course of pyridoxinc, 50 mg. 
per day for four days, intravenously. This had no effect wliatsocver on her total white or 
differential count. 
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Hepatitis with Abscess Secondarily Infected by Staphylococcus pyogenes and B. colu— 
R. G. Bird, M.B. 

This soldier, W. W., aged 37, was ti'ansferrcd to the London Hospital on 3.5,45 com- 
plaining of sharp pains in the right upper abdomen. 

History . — Passed A1 into the Army on September 12, 1940, having had no previous 
serious illness. He remained well until June 1941 when, during the first two weeks of 
being in Africa, he had attacks of nau.sca and diarrheea with frequent fluid stools — no 
blood, no mucus. Without treatment he became symptom-free, remaining so 
(except for a mild attack of bronchopneumonia in January' 1943) until October 
1943 ivhen a very bad attack of symptoms as in June 1941 occurred and he was 
admitted to hospital in Cairo. Amccbic dysentery' was diagnosed. A full course of 
emetine treatment was given, during which a lump appeared in the right epigastric area. 
He was told it was an amoebic abscess. It was aspirated thirteen times. He remained 
in this hospital five months. 

Bv February 1944 he appeared well again and was repatriated. Given convalescent 
leave, then in April discharged from ho.spital, category C 2, recommended for light duties 
for six months. 

Anart from occasional vague epigastric discomfort at night, he remained symptom-free 
until April 1945 when, while on leave, he was suddenly seized by sharp, gnawing pain in 
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Blood-counts . — 


1945 

Julv 9 

July 17 

July 31 

Aug. 3 

Sept. 20 

Dec. 12 

R.B.C. (millions) 

4-7 

4-58 

3-86 

4-28 


4-4. 

Hb. (Haldane) 

64 

74 ’ 

74 

76 

90 

88 

W.B.C. 

29,200 

34,800 

28,400 

28,400 

20,750 

13,000 

Poly. Neutros. 

11,096 

13,572 

13,064' 

16,472 

7,678 

7,540 

Eosinos. 

292 

2,088 

568 

1,420 

1,452 

910 

Basos. ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

207 

260 

Lymphos. 

17,228 

18,444 

13,916 

9,656 

11,206 

3,250 

^^onos. 

584 

696 

852 

852 

207 

1,040 


Most of the Ij’mphocytes have either an immature (abnormally basophil) cytoplasm or a 
nucleus of the Rieder cell type or an immature nucleus, many cells having also an 
abnormally large amount of, often coarse, azure granules. 

Sternal marrow count: Cells of myeloid series 54-46% out of which 14-84% eosinophils; 
1% lymphoblasts; 30% lymphocytes; 2-5% plasma cells; 11-83% nucleated R.B.C.; 
0-16% Ferrata cells. Out of 600 cells only two, both erythroblasts, were in mitosis. A 
few of the hand-shaped neutrophils were abnormally large. Lymphocytes in bone-marrow 
had same appearances as those in peripheral blood. 

August 1945: Serum — cholesterol ' 184 mg.%, protein 7-8 grammes%, albumin 4-1 
grammes%, globulin 3-7 grammes%, uric acid 3-3 mg.%. 

December 1945: Glucose tolerance test (50 grammes orally) : 


Fasting blood sugar 

100 mg.% 

30 min. after glucose administration ... 

218 

60 „ 

159, no glycosuria 

90 „ „ „ „ 

123 

120 „ „ 

104, no glycosuria 

150 ,, ,, ,, ,, ... 

70 


Biopsy of skin: “Strongly in favour of a (malignant) reticulosis; the sections are not 
consistent with a dermatitis, eczema, or psoriasis, conditions clinically indistinguishable 
from that of your patient’’ (W. Freudenthal). 

Biopsy of inguinal lymph node : “Largely a reactive change of the lipomelanic reticulosis 
type, but there are in the medulla clumps of atypical lymphoid cells whose nature it is 
difficult to determine and the same is true with regard to the foci of the lymphoid prolifera- 
tion in the superficial dermis; in this case the skin changes are more marked than I have 
seen before and so there is a possibility that it is associated with a primary blood disease 
but I am a bit sceptical about it and believe that it does correspond to this group [lipo- 
melanic reticulosis] of conditions” (A. H. T. Robb-Smith). 

General condition now rather better than in summer months. Exfoliation recently much 
diminished; skin red to dusky red, rather purple over lower back; texture as before 
(“elephant skin”). Afebrile and not confined to bed. 

For permission to demonstrate the patient I wish to thank Dr. B. Young, Medical 
Superintendent, St. Alfege’s (L.C.C.) Hospital, under whose care he now is. For the 
peripheral blood-counts and biochemical tests I am obliged to Drs. R, F,- L. Hewlett and 
E. N. Allott. 

Comment . — When first confronted with this case, the problem was: is the erythrodermia 
a manifestation of a lymphatic leukaemia or of a Hodgkin or are the lymph-node enlarge- 
ments secondary to the skin affection? A certain bias in favour of lymphatic leukaemia 
began to wane after seeing the peripheral blood film. The sternal marrow picture made 
the possibility of a leukaemia still less likely; while about 25% lymphocytes are the upper 
normal limit, a finding of 30% does not yet allow the diagnosis of lymphauc leukaemia 
unless this is based on other evidence; and the rather high eosinophilia (subsequently also 
found in the peripheral blood) pointed towards reactive change or Hodgkin. The various 
abnormalities of the lymphocytes also favoured the probability of a lymphatic reaction 
rather than of a leukaemia. Hodgkin’s disease could definitely be excluded by the lymph- 
node biopsy, and Dr. Robb-Smith’s opinion regarding leukaemia is quoted above. On 
looldng mo're closely through the literature of cases of this kind reported as lymphatic, 
or in the last two decades quite often as monocytic, leukaemia, there seems little doubt that 
this diagnosis stands in at least a good number of cases on rather weak legs. In the 
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resting position the phalanges stand to each other in hyperextension. Ulnar deflection of 
second to little fingers of both hands. Halluces valgi. Some toes in hammertoe position. 
Skiagram of hands; bony ankylosis of proximal interphaiangcal joints of both little 
fingers; spaces of other joints in normal limits and no periarticular atrophy or sclerosis 
of bone. 

Blood'Counts . — 


1 945 

May 15 

May 16 

July 18 

Aug. 24 

Oct. 3 

Nov. 9 

R.B.C. (millions) 

3-91 

3-99 

4.4 

4-23 

4-52 


Hb. (Haldane) ... 

82 

82 

74 

85 

86 


W.B.C 

1,000 

900 

1,200 

770 

500 

1,750 

Polys. : Neutros. 

200 

2J6 

492 

123 

85 

613 

Eosinos. 

40 

36 


8 

15 

52 

Bnso.s, ... 

20 








— 

Lymph os. 

620 

468 

612 

616 

340 

998 

Mono.s. 

120 

ISO 

96 

23 

60 

87 


Platelets normal in appearance; numbers low on one occasion but within normal limits 
on all other occasions. 

16.5.45: M.C.V. 92 cu. /i. M.C.Hb. concentration 33%. 

Sternal marrow; very active crythropoicsis and myclopoicsis; crythroblasts of normal, 
non-mcgaloblastic series. Megakaryocytes rather abundant. No other quantitative or 
qualitative abnormality noted. 

Serum — protein 6-4 grammcs%, albumin 3-7 grammes%, globulin 2-7 grammes^, 
bilirubin 0-2 mg.%, phosphatase (alkaline) 7-5 units. Takata-Ara and formol gel: both 
positive, moderately strong. Blood urea 38 mg.%. Serum cholesterol 178 mg.%. 

Pyridoxine hydrochloride was given intravenously: ISO mg. on December 8 and 9, and 
100 mg. on December II, 12, and 13. Subsequent blood-counts; 


1945 

Dec. 10 

Dec. 12 

Dec. 14 

W.B.C 

... 2,450 

1,725 

1,275 

Polys.: Neutros. ... 

490 

259 

128 

Eosinos. 

220 

138 

102 

Bases. 

25 ■ 

17 

— 

Lyraphos 

... 1,543 

1,156 

892 

Monos. 

172 

155 

153 


No change in general condition since under observation. The increase in eosinophil 
polymorphs and lymphocytes at the time of tlie pyridoxine treatment was possibly related 
to a recent flare-up of the iritis. 

For the peripheral blood-counts and biocliemical tests I am obliged to Dr. J. M. Alston. 
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Generalized Erythrodermia (? Malignant Reticulosis). — Herbert Levy, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

William J., aged 70. Past and family histoij irrelevant. About 1939 red, itchy rash 
over middle of chest which was gradually spreading, losing at the same time its pruriginou.s 
character; surface of whole body involved by about 1944. Admitted to hospital May 1945 
for carbuncle of neck. Irregular intermittent pyrexia up to 101° during May 1945; later 
on occasional bouts of fever subsiding in a few hours. July 1945 a few pyodermic lesions. 

On examination (July 1945). — Generalized erythrodermia, with bran-like exfoliation 
psoeciallv on face and scalp and considerable thickening and stifliness of entire skin. Gross 
dvstroDhV of all nails; visibly enlarged inguinal lymph nodes, cervical and axillary lymph 
110 to cherry-stone or date-stone size. Tongue and visible mucous membrane.s noima! 
in appearance except for marked injection of palpebral conjunctiva 
liver slightly enlarged. 


Spleen not palpable; 
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He was discharged on July 18, 1945, with regular rhythm and normal rate and was 
put on a maintenance dose of quinidine sulph. 3 grains b,d. He felt well until September 
1945 when tachycardia recurred and he was readmitted to Guy’s Hospital on September 
9, 1945; paroxysmal auricular tachycardia with 2:1 block again was found. Alternation 
in cycle length of the P-P intervals was marked {see fig. 1) (Barker, Johnston and Wilson, 
1943). Tinct. digitalis rn, xv, q.i.d. given during two and a half days, abolished the 
attack and on September 28, 1945, a ventricular rate of 65 with regular rhythm was 
recorded. A maintenance dose of tinct. digitalis tu vii once daily produced coupling 
owing to ventricular extrasystoles. With quinidine sulph. 3 grains six times a day, 
started on October 10, regular rhythm (rate 60-70) persisted until October 21 when both 
ventricular and pulse-rates rose to about 128. Electrocardiograms (October 22, 23 and 24) 
showed recurrence of paroxysmal auricular tachycardia; the ventricular rhythm being a 
little faster than half the auricular rate there was occasional interference with the ventri- 
cular rhvthm by conducted auricular beats: dissociation with interference. Most of the 
features known to occur in the ordinary form of dissociation with interference (in which 
a. faster atrioventricular rhythm and a slower sinus rhythm co-exist) (Schott, 1937) were 
observed in this case: The R-R intervals produced by conducted beats were shorter than 
the R-R intervals between two successive atrioventricular beats; the R-R interval following 
a conducted beat was shorter than the R-R intervals of successive atrioventricular beats 
if this beat too was produced by a (second) conducted beat (fig. 2) or was materially 
lengthened if an auricular impulse was conducted through the atrioventricular centre, 
there interfering wjth the production of the atrioventricular rhythm, but being blocked 
below the atrioventricular centre failed to yield a ventricular response (fig. 3). A peculiar 
feature of the arrhythmia on October 24 (see fig. 4) was that the onset of conducted beats 
was invariably preceded by an acceleration of both the auricular and atrioventricular 
rhythms, the P-P intervals being shortened from 27-28 to 24-25/100 seconds and the R-R 
intervals from 52-56 to 49-50/100 seconds. Simultaneous variations in the rate of two 
co-existing rhythms have been described by Scharf and Weiser (1924) and attributed to 
vagal influence. A diagram of a continuous record of 103 ventricular cycles, obtained on 
0«ober 24, is shown in fig. 4. 

Tinct. digitalis nt vii, b.d. for two days and t.d.s. for another two days abolished the 
attack on November 1, sinus (? ectopic auricular) rhythm, regular, rate 71, ensuing. 
From November 3 onwards he was given tinct. digitalis in vii, b.d. and quinidine sulph. 
5 grains t.d.s. on alternate days with clinical improvement and persistent regular rhythm 
of normal rate. Occasional coupled beats were heard on auscultation and recorded on 
December 4 whereupon the dose of digitalis was reduced to in v. 

Repeated radiological examinations of the chest failed to show any enlargement of the 
left auricle, nor was a double contour on the right border found again. The right auricle 
was markedly enlarged. No mitral diastolic murmur was heard. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. A. H. Douthwaite. under whose care the 
patient was admitted to Guy’s Hospital, for his kind permission to demonstrate the case 
again and publish his notes. 
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Dr. A. Elkeles agrees that this is not a case of mitral stenosis. The enlargement of the 
right heart, which seems to be mainly caused by dilatation of the right auricle fs how- 
ever, difficult to explain. The radiograms of ithe chest taken in the posterior-anterior 
and particularly in the right oblique position with an opaque oesophagus demonstrate 
the enlargement of the right auricle by showing a definite bulge of the terminal Dart 
of the cEsophagus, but no displacement of the lower third of the cesophaeus is nrewrit 
which excludes dilatation of the left auricle. Since isolated enlargement of the rieht 
auricle is so far unknown in organic heart disease it may be suggested that fn this 
particular case of severe and long-continued paroxysmal auricular tachycardia with A v 
block the auricles are subjected to the main strain, and incomplete emptyine of the riVvit 
auricle may give rise to increased intra-auricular nressure with conspni.<5it 
Recent observations by Campbell, Currie, Hunter and Evans hav2 sho4?i^that even 
Single attacks of paroxysmal auricular tachycardia without A-V block inv<=.rci*S? ^4* 
waves were present in the E.C.G., which although of a temporary ch^^cter -I 

for some months. These authors explain the temporary inversion of T 
result of extra strain on the heart muscle during the attacks It mav ^ 

to investigate whether isolated enlargement of the right auricle mav be”! fp interest 
paroxysmal auricular tachycardia with A-V block. ^ ® ® feature m 
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\nluablc monograph on Icukarmia by Forkncr (1938) the conchisions of the various authors 
quoted by Jiim seem unfortunately rather tinhcsitatingly accepted. An excellent account 
of the condition was given by Sequeira and Panron (1925) (quoted by \VhittIe and Hugli- 
Joncs, 1943) who proposed the term lymphoblastic crythrodermia. In the older dermato- 
logical literature, Hebrn’.s term of pityriasis rubra wa.s probably used in too wide a .sense, 
including also cnsc.s .showing little, if any, pityria.sis. In this condition, if I understand 
the term correctly, one finds thinning of the skin rather than stilfnc.ss connected wth 
thickening. The term “lipo-melanic rctictilo.sis", u.scd in Dr. Robb-Smith’s report, was 
coined by Pantricr and Woringcr (1937) but they proposed it as a rather generic term 
describing the pre.scnce of melanin and some lipid substance in abnormally increased 
amounts in tlic lymph nodc.s in many forms of crythrodermia, including those secondary 
to eczema, psoriasis, pemphigus, arsenic poi.soning, &c., and they thought that the 
accumulation of these substances in the lymph nodes is due to a disturbance of their 
exchange between skin and epidermis. 

Regarding any form of systemic treannent, the literature is silent and in Fraser’s c.i.'e 
(1943) the eventual improvement was not attributed by the author to a previous course 
of X-ray treatment. 
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Splenomegaly with Leucopenia. — A. L. Wingfield, M.D. 

M. A., aged 28, Indian Seaman. Admitted 13.9.45 with sore throat, pain in the neck 
and pain in abdomen. Mild jaundice was present but soon disappeared. 

On c.'camination . — Looked ill. Temperature )00-4. P. 90. R, 20. Follicular tonsillitis 
on left side with enlarged and tender cervical glands. Heart and lungs normal. 
B.P. 100/60. Liver enlarged two fingers, spleen enlarged to level of umbilicus. Notch 
easily felt. Throat .swab no K.L.B. Blood films for malaria negative. 

6.10.45; Hb, 40%. W.B.C. 1,800 per c.mni. Van den Bergh — indirect positive. 
Fouchet’s test — strong positive. Splenic and sternal punctures negative for Leishman- 
Donovan bodies and malaria parasites. Forniol-gci and urea-.stibamine tests negative. 

Fteccs; One Asenris Imnhricoides found, subsequently no ova or cysts. Temperature 
persisted at about 101' and in view of the granulocytopenia treatment was started With 
Pentitle and Plexan, The temperature gradually settled and was normal front October 
2 to 7. 

RJi.C. 1,430,000 per c.mm. Hb. 35%. W.B.C. 3,300 per c.inm. Polymorphs 40%- 
No anisocytosis or poikilocytosis. 

A spike of temperature on 7.10.45 led to antiniaiarial treatment and the temperature 
again settled and remained normal until 24.11.45. 

Recent investigations . — Widal reaction negative for typhoid and abortus organisms. 
W.R. negative. 

Blood-count (28. 11. 45) .—R.B.C. 2,800.000 per c.mm.; Hb. 63%; W.B.C. 2,600 per cram. 
Differential white: Polys. 42%, small lymphos. 50%, large monos. 4%, large iymphos. 
2%, eosinos, 2%. No malaria parasites seen. 

In view of die recurrence of fever ncostibosan is now being given. Splenic enlargement 
unchanged but recently abdominal distension. There is now very little fever. 

Kala-az.ir is the obvious di.ignosis but .ill tests for this are negative. 

Dr Herbert Levy said that had this syndrome been found in a European he would 
hive" 'first thought of Hodgkin’s disease. Pernicious ansemia seemed another possibuuy, 
part of the splenic enlargement might in this case be due to previous malaria. 


Paroxysmal Auricular Tachycardia with Auriculo-Ventricular Block; Follow Up; Tran- 
sient Dissociation with Interference.— -A. Schott, M.D. 


had a sudden 


Male, aged 42. Previously demonstrated on February 9, 1945. 

In October 1944 he caught a “heavy cold” and five days afterwards ....- .. 

whi'r: rS™ uchyedi .*h Mock 

was made. For further details see Schott, 1945. 
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He was discharged on July 18, 1945, with regular rhythm and normal rate and was 
put on a maintenance dose of quinidine sulph. 3 grains b.d. He felt well until September 
1945 when tachycardia recurred and he was readmitted to Guy’s Hospital on September 
9, 1945; paroxysmal auricular tachycardia with 2:1 block again was found. Alternation 
in cycle length of the P-P intervals was marked (see fig. 1) (Barker, Johnston and Wilson. 
1943). Tinct. digitalis m xv, q.i.d. given during two and a half days, abolished the 
attack and on September 28, 1945, a ventricular rate of 65 with regular rhythm was 
recorded. A maintenance dose of tinct. digitalis m vii once daily produced coupling 
owing to ventricular extrasystoles. With quinidine sulph. 3 grains six times a day, 
.started on October 10, regular rhythm (rate 60-70) persisted until October 21 when both 
ventricular and pulse-rates rose to about 128. Electrocardiograms (October 22, 23 and 24) 
showed recurrence of paroxysmal auricular tachycardia: the ventricular rhythm being a 
little faster than half the auricular rate there was occasional interference with the ventri- 
-cular rhythm by conducted auricular beats: dissociation with interference. Most of the 
features known to occur in the ordinary form of dissociation with, interference (in which 
a faster atrioventricular rhythm and a slower sinus rhythm co-exist) (Schott, 1937) were 
observed in this case: The R-R intervals produced by conducted beats were shorter than 
the R-R intervals between two successive atrioventricular beats; the R-R interval following 
a conducted beat was shorter than the R-R intervals of successive atrioventricular beats 
if this heat too was produced by a (second) conducted beat (fig. 2) or was materially 
lengthened if an auricular impulse was conducted through the atrioventricular centre, 
there interfering wfth the production of the atrioventricular rhythm, but being blocked 
below the atrioventricular centre failed to yield a ventricular response (fig. 3). A peculiar 
feature of the arrhythmia on October 24 (see fig. 4) was that the onset of conducted beats 
was invariably preceded by an acceleration of both the auricular and atrioventricular 
rhythms, the P-P intervals being shortened from 27-28 to 24-25/100 seconds and the R-R 
intervals from 52-56 to 49-50/100 seconds. Simultaneous variations in the rate of two 
co-existing rhythms have been described by Scharf and Weiser (1924) and attributed to 
vagal influence. A diagram of a continuous record of 103 ventricular cycles, obtained on 
October 24, is shown in fig. 4. 

Tinct. digitalis rn vii, b.d. for two days and t.d.s. for another two days abolished the 
attack on November 1, sinus (? ectopic auricular) rhythm, regular, rate 71, ensuing. 
From November 3 onwards he was given tinct. digitalis ni, vii, b.d. and quinidine sulph. 
5 grains t.d.s. on alternate days with clinical improvement and persistent regular rhythm 
of normal rate. Occasional coupled beats were heard on auscultation and recorded on 
December 4 whereupon the dose of digitalis was reduced to tri v. 

Repeated radiological examinations of the chest failed to show any enlargement of the 
left auricle, nor was a double contour on the right border found again. The right auricle 
was markedly enlarged. No mitral diastolic murmur was heard. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. A. H. Douthwaite, under whose care the 
patient was admitted to Guy’s Hospital, for his kind permission to demonstrate the case 
again and publish his notes. 
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Dr. A. Elkeles agrees that this is not a case of mitral stenosis. The enlargement of the 
right heart, which seems to be mainly caused by- dilatation of the right auricle is how- 
ever, difficult to explain. The radiograms of ithe chest taken in the posterior-anterior 
and particularly in the right oblique position with an opaque oesophagus demonstrate 
the enlargement of the right auricle by showing a definite bulge of the terminal nart 
of the oesophagus, but no displacement of the lower third of the oesophagus is pre^nt 
which excludes dilatation of the left auricle. Since isolated enlargement of the richt 
auricle is so far unknoivn in organic heart disease it may be suggested that in this 
particular case of severe and long-continued paroxysmal auricular tachycardia with A V 
block the auricles are subjected to the main strain, and incomplete emptying of the rVht 
a^uricle may give rise to increased intra-auricular pressure with consequent di)at/ti7.^ 
Recent observations by Campbell, Currie, Hunter and Evans have shown that even 
single attacks of paroxysmal auricular tachycardia without A-V block invercio,, h- 
waves were present in the E.C.G., which although of a temporary character mv 
for some months. These authors explain the temporary inversion of T 
result of extra strain on the heart muscle during the attacks It mav be of ^ 

to investigate whether isolated enlargement of the right auricle mS be I 
paroxysmal auricular tachycardia with A-V block. ” ® ^ feature in 
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Para-oesophageal Hernia as a Cause of Recurrent Gastro-intestinal Haerdorrhage. — 
A. Elkel.es, M.D. 

Mrs. R. L., aged 75. February 1943: Complained of general weakness, restlessness and 
empty feeling in the head. A few days previous to examination urgent and frequent 
desire to open bowels was felt and tarry stools were observed. These symptoms have 
recurred in var)'ing intervals for the last twenty-live years (approximately once or twice 
yearly). During these attacks patient is confined to bed for a week or two. 

On examination . — Patient very pale but well nourished. Lungs, heart and blood- 
pressure normal. Abdomen: No palpable tumour. Blood; Marked secondary anaemia. 
Urine: Albumin, sugar negative. Faeces: occult blood strongly positive. 

Radiological examination ; Round translucent .shadow, the size of a large orange behind 
the heart (fig, 1). Barium meal revealed this shadow to be caused by protrusion of the 
proximal part of the stomach into the posterior left mediastinum. (Esophagus shows a 
diverticulum in its middle third (fig. 2). In the Trendelenburg position (right oblique) 
the lower third of the oesophagus is elevated above the diaphragm and lies beside the 
herniated part of the stomaA. The oesophagus is of normal length (fig. 3). No evidence 
of peptic pathology or neoplasm in the gastro-intestinal tract, no polyposis of large intestine 
detected. 

Course . — Satisfactory recovery and restoration of blood picture to normal on iron 
medication. ‘ ‘ • 

Re-examination (November 1945). — X-ray findings of oesophagus and stomach 
unchanged. Only one attack of melaena since February 1943. NotV symptom-free. 

Comment . — ^Recently another case of para-oesophageal hernia in a male aged 70 was 
observed by me. Severe secondary anaemia was the only clinical sign. Diet and iron 
medication brought about a quick recovery. These cases and evidence from the literature 
indicate that gastro-intestinal haemorrhage or severe anremia may sometimes be the only 
clinical signs in para-oesophageal hernia. This condition should therefore be included 
in the differential diagnosis of pathological processes responsible for gastro-intestinal 
bleeding in advancing years Htemorrhage in these cases may be caused by congestion 
of the mucosa, by small erosions or even ulceration of the protruded stomach, changes 
which can be visualized by gastroscopic examination. Surgical intervention in para- 
oesophageal hernia, even when associated with gastro-intestinal bleeding, is not always 
necessary, and should only be resorted to if incarceration of the stomach in the oesophageal 
hiatus with symptoms of obstruction occur or when medical treatment fails to control 
recurrent haemorrhages. 



1. — Postero-anterior position: 
proximal half of stomach lies behind 
the heart. 


FIG. 2. — ^Right oblique position : diverticulum 
of middle third of oesophagus is seen above the 
apex of the protruded stomach. 



FIG. 3.— Trendelenburg position — 
nght oblique j the paralld mucosal 
folds of the oesophagus can be seen 
through the gas-bubble of the 
protruded part of the stomach. 
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presenting this sjTidronie. There are records in the literature of 4 more cases, one 
recorded by Loeper, Lemaine and Patel— they suggested that the Chauffard-Still syndrome 
might be looked upon as one of the reticulo-endothelioses with the spleen as the essential 
site of the disease. 

The rationale of this treatment is not known, but the clinical results have been encourag- 
ing and some patients have now been followed up for seven years. 

In my opinion rheumatoid arthritis is a psychosomatic syndrome in which metabolic 
and psvchological factors appear to play a more important role than does focal infection. 
There "are certain points of interest which may give a possible clue as to the reason for 
the clinical improvement: In (1) starvation, (2) pregnancy (4th to Sth month), (3) jaundice 
(incidental, infective, or obstructive), it is the e.xperience of clinicians that there is often 
a dramatic diminution in the severity of the sj’mptoms of rheumatoid arthritis. This 
improvement, however, is of short duration. In all these conditions there is a retention 
of cholesterol in the blood. After splenectomy for acholuric jaundice the blood cholesterol 
is said to rise. Cholesterol is said by Herman Zondek to be the mother-substance of 
hormones, vitamins and carcinogenous substances. From the oxidation of certain side- 
chains of the cholesterol formula are derived ; (<j) the nucleus of bile salts, (b) testosterone, 
(c) steroids of the adrenal cortex, {d) stilboestrol : all substances which are used by 
clinicians in the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis. 


[February 8. 1946] 

Chronic Haemolytic Polycythaemia. — Leo R,\u, M.D., M.R.C.P., R. J. V. Pulvertaft, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., and J. G. Humble, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Mrs. D., aged 37, was first seen by one of us (L. R.) in November 1945 complaining of 
general fatigue, dyspnoea, ulcers of her legs and peculiar blue spots on her nose, cheeks 
and both legs. 

Good health until 1940 but in that year noticed the development of brown spots on 
her right leg. These spots developed into an ulcer. In 1943 she again started an ulcer 
of the right leg. Then she noticed some discoloration of her face, ever since she had 
the symptoms described above. 

She has one boy aged 9; at the time of the pregnancy there were no complications, 
but she had a severe post-partum hemorrhage. Further, she had severe hemorrhag'e 
after the extraction of some teeth. 

Family history . — Her mother has suffered from pernicious anemia since 1942, and 
her blood-count is now normal. Mrs. D. is one of nine children, one of her sisters had 
a hysterectomy for fibroids and another, who is now 29, had a goitre removed. 

On examination . — ^\Vell covered, very marked cyanosis of nose, chin and cheeks. No 
jaundice, or oedema. No glands palpable, but the spleen is enormously enlarged, filling 
almost two-thirds of the abdomen. The liver is easily palpable. The fundi are normal. 
In November 1945 there were several small ulcers of the lower thirds of both legs. Still 
more striking were venectasiae of the stellate type with centripetal flow. B.P 135/85. 
P. 66-72. • , ■ 

Inzestigations. — Blood-count; R.B.C. 6,530,000 per c.mm.; Hb. 140%; W.B.C. 
9,200 per c.mm. Polys. 60%, lymphos. 30%, monos. 4%, eosinos. 4% and basos. 
2%. One normoblast was found and there was marked poikiloct'tosis, anisocytosis and 
spherocytosis. Platelet count of 95,000 per c.mm. Serum bilirubin 1-6 mg.%. (Indirect.) 
X-ray of skull and gall-bladder normal. X-ray of abdomen showed an enormous spleen. 
The diagnosis of chronic hsmolytic polycythaemia was made. ^ 

Further investigations . — ^Reticulocyte count 3%. Fragilitv of R.B.C.’s from 0-3% to 
0-55% NaCl. / b . /o _ 

I.astly her father, mother, two sisters and three brothers were examined, and all the 
blood films and reticulocyte counts were normal. 

Comment . — ^The outstanding features of her cdse are polycythxmia, splenomegalv, and 
ulcers and venectasiae of the legs. Clinically ulcers of the legs as in Mrs. D. occur onlv 
in acholuric jaundice and in sickle-celled anaemia. The investigations carried out in this 
case dearly demonstrate the presence of all the characteristics of acholuric jaundice. 
Usually patients with this disease have htemolytic anaemia, but Mrs. D. produced 
polycythemia as a sign of hypercompensation of her bone-marrow. 

April — Clin. 2 
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Sple^ctomy in the Treatment of the Rheumatoid Type of Arthritis.— Francis Bacii, 


J. G., an unmarried girl aged 22, a clerk, was admitted under my care to the Rheumatic 
Unit at at. Stephens Hospital on 1Q.7.-15, suffering from the rheumatoid type of arthritis 
in an advanced and active phase. 

Past history. Site is a shy, retiring girl, the youngest child of elderly parents. . Three 
years ago .she was seen by me at Out-patients, with a swelling of one finger. Diagnosis 
ot rhcuntatoid arthritis was made. Treatment was instituted, but Avithin a year she had 
marked swelling of the elbows, wrists, hands, knees, and ankles. Her condition progressed 
and she was admitted to hospital. Prior to admission she had lost weight, she felt ill, 
and had no appetite. 


She was a tense, worried, underweight girl, with marked poor posture, marked deformity 
of the hands tviih wasting of die intcrossei muscles, slight ulnar deviation, limitation of 
dorsiflexion of the wrists, muscle spasm and limitation of elbow extension, slight limita- 
tion of hip movement, effusion in both knees with limitation of knee flexion, swelling of 
the ankles with limitation of dorsiflexion, deformity of the toes, limitation of shoulder 
movement. Epitrochlcar, cervical, and inguinal glands were enlarged. The spleen was 
nqt palpable. There ivas a post-pharyngeal hyperplasia. 

Family history. —Mother diabetic, nothing else of immediate interest. 

Special investigations on admission. — Tcmpcratuic normal, blood sedimentation 40 mni. 
Westergen at end of first hour. Blood-count; R.B.C. 5,000,000; Hb. 106%; W.B.C. 7,300. 
Polys. 67%, lympbos. 22%, monos. 9%, cosinos. 2%, basos.O. Urine analysis normal. Throat 
svyabnoK.L.B.orhamiolytic strept. X-ray slight opacity of the antrum. Hands early rheuma- 
toid type of change with diminution of joint space in proximal intcrpharyngcal joints; 
chest catarrhal signs. Wassermann and Kahn negative; blood urea 35 mg. per 100 ml., 
uric acid 2-7 mg. per 100 ml., I'an den Bcrgh direct action negative, indirect action less 
than 0-5 units bilirubin. Takata-Ara reaction suspicious. Thymol turbidity tests 5 units. 
Blood-sugar curve; Before sugar 70, subsequently 83, 88, 100, 76 mg. for 100 ml. Urine 
no sugar. Fteccs; undigested muscle fibres, no starch detected. Total fat 23-8% of dried 
fscccs, neutral fat 6-3%, free fatty acid 3-7%, combined fatty acid 13-8%, split fat 
17'5%, unsplit fat 6-3%. Blood platelets 180,000 per c.mm., bleeding time normal. C.D.T. 
anti-complementary. 


Psychological report; Highly strung nervous type. Reactions arc purely those of the 
anxiety type with a good appreciation of her own difficulties. No evidence of any tendency 
to seek escape in somatic disability, and no evidence of hysterical temperament. I do 
not feel that there is a psychogenic factor in her condition (Dr. Dalziell). 

Treatment included rest, full diet, extra vitamins, amytal 3^ grain q.i.d., prostigniinc 
IS mg. t.d.s. for one week, insulin 10 units t.d.s., a.c.; physiotherapy in the form oi 
relaxation exercises; splints to hands, knees, and feet; heat and painless movements, 
breathing and postural exercises on slings, short wave galvanism, faradism to quadriceps 
muscles, &c. She failed to improve. 

At my suggestion Mr. Waters performed splenectomy on her on 6.11.45. There was 
immediate improvement in her general health, with marked reduction of muscle spasm 
and joint swelling. The post-operative period was uneventful. She continued with her 
physical treatment, and within a fortnight was able to walk about the ward with little 
discomfort or disability. She is now back at work as a clerk. 

Immediately before operation the blood platelet count was 392,000. After operation 
this increased to 480,000. The blood cholesterol was 160 mg. per 100 ml. 


This patient is shown to demonstrate the possible value of splenectomy in the treatmen 
of rheumatoid arthritis. She is one of a series of 8 patients under my 
been carefully selected, and have failed to respond to die known, recognized metii 
of treatment. 

The purpose of the operation is to reduce pain and muscle spasm, and, when present, 
pyrexia, and to try to prevent the further progress of crippling. 

In 1940 Avith Oswald Savage I published in the Annals of the Rheumatic ‘ 

dnzwldZpom of three of nfy palients on Avhom splenectomy had been performed. Since 
then in 5 more patients this operation has been performed at my instigation. 
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Operation . — On opening the abdomen a large quantity of blood-stained peritoneal 
effusion escaped. Roughly half-way down the small intestine was a blackened, obviously 
gangrenous loop of gut, adjoining which was a thick oedematous hard mesenteric mass. 
A length of gut three feet in length, 'with as deep a wedge of mesentery as was deemed 
advisable, was then resected, the line of section being made about 6 in. away from any 
doubtfully coloured intestine at each end. As the mesentery was cut it was clear that 
the thrombosis had extended beyond the line of section as clot was extruded from the 
cut veins. . 

An end-to-end anastomosis was performed and the gap in the mesentery closed, but 
in view of the presence of thrombosed veins in the cut edge, it was decided to make an 
entero-anastomosis between loops above and below the junction to act as a safety valve 
in case of further infarction. ... 

After operation he was given an intravenous drip of normal saline to which heparin 
in proportion of 7,500 units to each pint was added. The following morning his 
condition was quite good, his temperature 99° and his pulse-rate 100. 

The heparin was continued in the intravenous drip and was increased to 15,000 units 
per pint on the second day. On die eighth day a slight oozing of fresh blood from the 
centre of the abdominal wound appeared and it was thought advisable to stop giving 
heparin. The bleeding stopped the following day and his convalescence was thereafter 
uneventful. 

The course of intramuscular injections of penicillin, 120,000 units daily, was continued 
until the twelfth day. His bowels- acted with the aid of an olive-oil enema on the third 
day after operation and thereafter remained regular. He has now resumed his duties 
and is in normal he.-ilth 

Suppurative Pylephlebitis with Recovery. — ^F. d’Abreu, Ch.M., F.R.C.S. 

E. C., aged 26, a gunner in the R.A., was admitted on August 21, 1945, to Westminster 
Hospital (G 7359). His previous history was that in January 1945 he had been admitted 
to another hospital with an appendix abscess. On February 1 he had an appendicectomy 
performed with drainage. 

On February 15, 1945, he had a left siibphrenic abscess drained and a month later 
developed a left empyema which was successfully treated by aspiration and penicillin 
replacement. 

He was complaining of pain in the upper abdomen with frequent rigors. His tempera- 
ture was 103° and his pulse 140. 

On examination of his abdomen there was an incisional hernia in the R.I.F., which 
was red and tender. There was more marked tenderness on the right side over the liver 
area but no rigidity or evidence of general peritonitis. An X-ray showed raising of the 
diaphragm on both sides with small areas of collapse at the base of both lungs. A 
diagnosis of right subphrenic abscess was made and on August 22, 1945, a right subcostal 
incision was made posteriorly after an aspirator)' needle had withdrawn pus. On incising 
the diaphragm no pus was found in the subphrenic sp.ace. The peritoneal cavity was 
discovered to he shut off below by adhesions. A needle was then inserted in the same 
line as the diagnostic aspiration and pus was found in the liver. An incision was made 
into an abscess cavity about the size of an orange in the liver substance and some creamv, 
odourless pus sucked out. A rubber drainage tube was placed into the abscess cavitv 
and the wound closed firmly around this. 

Penicillin was given intramuscularly 120,000 units per day and into the tube twice 
daily, the tube being clipped off after each administration for one hour. 

Culture of the pus showed a micro-aerophilic streptococcus, non-h;emolytic and peni- 
cillin-sensitive. 

Thirteen days after operation his temperature became normal and penicillin was 
stopped on the sixteenth day. 

A week later fever and rigors again set in and a further course of penicillin was given 
which reduced the temperature after seven days but was continued for twenty days with 
a daily dosage of 180,000 units. 

On October 15, high fever and rigor recommenced, and on October 18 the liver was 
needled but no pus was found. A third course of penicillin at the same dosage of 180,000 
units daily was given by intramuscular drip for seventeen days but the temperature was 
not affected and on November 10 it was decided to explore the liver by laparotomy. An 
enormously enlarged liver was found with a hard mass high up in the right lobe. This 
^■'‘Pl°rcd and a little pus withdrawn from a deep puncture. The mass was considered 
to be an inflammatory hepatitis and the liver was not incised. A drain was left down 
to this part of the liver through a stab wound directly over it and another left in the 
abdominal wound which was then closed. Penicillin was again given bv intramuscular 
drip and after a week pus began to discharge freely through the stab wound and the 
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is the very large number of nucleated red cells 


is Clinical INlecting took place, a sternal puncture was performed. This 

Of 

Myeloblasts 
Prcmyelocytcs 
Neutrophil myclocvtes . 

Eosinophil myelocytes . 

Ncutroithil polyniorjths. 

Eosinophil polymorphs 
Basophil polymorphs 
Lymphocytes 
Hminocytoblasts ... 

Pro-erythroblasts 
Basophil normoblasts 
Poiycitromatic normoblasts 
Orthochvomic normoblasts 
Plasma cells 

Myeloid erythroblast ratio 
The striking feature of this marrow i 
many of which (5’6% of the total cell count) are in mitosis. 

Hmmopoiesis is, however, tiormoblaxlic. 

This seems to be the marrow of a patient responding to increased destruction of red 
cells. 

Therefore, the patient is essentially suffering from a b.mio/y/tc process. 

Resection of Small Intestine for Mesenteric Venous Thrombosis. — F. d'Abreu, Ch.M.i 
F.R.C.S. 

Cases of recovery after resection of the intestine for mesenteric vascular occlusion are 
rare and arc nearly all in arterial embolic cases. Recovery after operation for mesenteric 
venous thrombosis is extremely uncommon .as the trauma consequent to resection, however 
slight, is likely to produce a further spread of the thrombotic process centrally. 

The successful outcome in tiiis case is ascribed to four precautions which were taken to 
guard against the risk of further infarction; (1) A wide excision was performed witn 
removal of a deep wedge of mesentery. (2) After end-to-end anastomo.sis of the cut ends, 
a lateral anastomosis between portions of gut respectively a foot above and below the 
junction was made to act as a safety valve in the event of thrombosis at the site of the 
repaired mesenteric gap. (3) Hejtarin was given intravenously for eight days, (j) Pew- 
cillin was administered empirically to deal with any systemic infection causing the 
thrombophlebitis. 

Case Record, Westmiasler Hospital (GS256). — A Staff Sergeant, age 40, in the Belgian 
Army, was admitted on Seotember 18, 1945, complaining of a dull he.avy pain just 
below the xiphisternum. This had started suddenly on the morning of September 
11, and he had been kept in bed at a Casualty Reception Station. The pain got less but 
still persisted and he was sent up to Westminster Hospital a week later. 

His previous history was of a thrombophlebitis in the left internal saphenous vein just 
above the knee, after a bruise in that region in October 1944. Whilst in bed with this, 
he had a severe massive collapse of the right lung from a pulmonary embolus, followed 
a week later by thrombosis of the right internal saphenous in the thigh. Examination 
revealed tenderness and resistance in the epigastrium but the rest of the abdomen wis 
normal. No mass could be felt and the abdominal wall moved on respiration. His 
temperature was 101” and his pulse 80. Blood-pressure 130/80; heart .sounds normal. 
He was obviously in great discomfort, but no definite diagno.sis could be made and it was 
decided to keep him under observation, as a possible subacute pancreatitis or high retro- 
ctecal abscess. . , r 

A white cell count totalled 14,800 per c.mm. His bowels had been constipated belorc 
admission but an enema the following morning produced a good result. Gregerson * ^.st 
of the stool for occult blood was negative. The result of a further enema on the 2Zna 
was also apparently normal. His temperature gradually fell during the next five days, 
at the end of which it was normal and his pulse 70. .■■ a a ■ 

His epigastric resistance had gone but he still complained of epigastric pain and tenaei- 
ness. On the evening of September 24, the .seventh day after admission, he complained 
that the pain in his abdomen was much worse and his chart shotved a gradually risi g 
SL and .a temperature of 99“ F. He had vomited and an enema had produced only 

a small constipated stool of normal colour. mndcr 

bn examination he was resistant and tender all over the •''I’^omen, which 
ntclv distended On auscultation no intestinal movements could be lieara. « b 
ff an acutf small intestinal obstruction was made and the patient taken to the theatre. 
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History (9,10.42).— Torpedoed off W. Coast of Africa, subsequently spending 
two hours in water and ten days in lifeboat. Apparently satisfactory recovery. One 
month later attack of conjunctivitis, duration one mon*. 

About February 1943 onset of general fatigue and lassitude, followed a few weeks later 
by aching pains in limbs and back. Symptoms were intermittent, and he remained at 
work. Started to lose weight about December 1944. 

March 1945: Sudden attack of stiffness involving whole body except head and neck. 
Admitted to hospital and treated as fibrositis without -improvement. 

19.10.45: Admitted Archway L.C.C. Hospital. Dia^osis: “Myositis of unknown 
origin.” Eosinophilia suggested trichinosis. X-rays of limbs showed no opacities. Ho 
muscle biopsy. Treated with physiotherapy'. Condition slowly' deteriorated. Soon after 
admission complained of dimness of vision, followed a few tveeks^ later_ by thirst and 
polyuria. Discharged 22.12.45 and admitted to Seaman’s Hospital 27.12.45. 

Positive findings . — Apathy and profound lassitude. General wasting. Dry, sore tongue. 
B.P. 190/130. Bilateral diminution of visual acuity, retinal haemorrhages and exudate. 
Muscular wasting, poor tone; movement and co-ordination normal. Sensation: Small 
area of diminished light touch on dorsum of. both feet. Absent tendon reflexes. 
Abdominal reflexes present. Plantars flexor. Heart not enlarged. 

Investigations 31.12.45. — ^X-ray of chest, right leg, skull, nothing abnormal found. 
31.12.45: R.B.C. 5,190,000; Hb. 102%; W.B.C. 23,000. Polys. 87%, small lymphos. 11%, 
large lymphos. . I %, eosinos. 1%. W.R. and Kahn negative. Serum calcium 9-76 mg.%. 
1.1.46: Blood urea 47-2 mg.%. 

4.1.46: Faeces — no cysts or ova seen. 

14.1.46: Blood sugar at 10.15 a.m. 0-156% (not fasting). 

Urine: This has been examined daily, and show's a high output of between 200 and 
250 oz. of low sp.gr. (av. 1004-5). The output is constantly in excess of the intake. Traces 
of sugar and scanty hyaline tube casts have been found on two occasions. There are 
sometimes traces of albumin. Reaction consistently alkaline. 

Blood urea 29 mg. per 100 c.c. B.S.R. 11/200 in 1 hour. 

Progress . — Following admission condition unchanged. Thirst, polyuria and dimness 
of vision have been chief symptoms. Backache severe initially but absent recently. 

Exhibition of pitressin yi c.c. b.d. had no theiapeutic effect. Restriction of the fluid 
intake resulted in no greater concentration of urine. 

1.2.46; Re-examination showed a faint response of biceps, triceps and supinator- jerks 
on both sides. Faint response both knee-jerks. Ankle-jerks still absent. B.P. 160/130. 

Comment . — ^This patient showed most of the features of periarteritis nodosa but there 
were no skin nodules. Hypertension without radiological evidence of cardiac enlarge- 
ment is remarkable. Lcucocytosis and fever suggest an infective process. The diagnosis 
of cysticercosis was also suggested. 

Postscript. — This patient died on March I and autopsy showed hypertrophy of the 
left ventricle with renal changes characteristic of malignant hypertension. 

Chronic Myeloid Leuktemia with a Goitre and Raised B.M.R. — T- S. Richardson, M.V.O., 
M.D., M.R.C.P. 

Ellen M., aged 54, a housewife, was admitted to St. Thomas’s Hospital under the 
care of Professor O. L. V. de Wesseloiv on 7.11.45. 

A swelling in her neck was first noticed about one year before, and a month or so 
later she noticed that she was short of breath on exertion, and began to experience 
attacks of palpitations, with a feeling at night as if her heart -w'as beating irregularly. 
She has never had any anginal or precordial pain and her ankles had not been noticed 
to swell. 

She found that she was getting extremely emotional and nervous at that time and 
while she was not upset by such warm weather as we had in the summer, she had felt 
the cold less than usual during the w'inter months. Her normal weight was 7 st. 5 lb. 
but she had noticed she had been getting much thinner during the last five months and 
at the same time she was increasingly tired, and life was more and more of an effort. 
She had had no dyspepsia and no abdominal pain, but her appetite ivas very poor. In 
the past she had had no serious illnesses but she had always been rather nervous. 

On examination . — She was extremely thin with a moist skin and bright eyes. There 
was no tremor of her hands. Weight 5 st. 5 lb. An adenoma of the nght ]ol« of the 
myroid gland was present with some diffuse enlargement. Pulse-rate 120. B.P. 180/100 
No abnormal physical signs were found in the heart. ' 

glands were felt in the neck on the right side and in the 
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abdominal incision. The temperature gradually settled and the penicillin tvas stopped. 
The pus again grew the same micro-acrophilic streptococcus. - 

On November 24 he became tender over die left lobe of the liver after the discharge 
of fills Inid ceased and his temperature again rose. On December 3 his abdominal wound 
again cUschargccl pus and the leCt-sided tenderness subsided as did his fever. 

On December' 12 his temperature and pulse again ro.se and he again complained of 
pain in the area of the right side of his liver and a resection of a portion of the tenth 
rib in the po.st-aNillary line was performed. This time a stibphrenic abscess was found. 
For four days before operation and for cig'nt days afterwards he received 400,000 units 
of penicillin daily by intramuscular drip and 50,000 daily into a tube draining the sub- 
jihrcnic abscess. After this operation and course of penicillin, his temperature and pulse 
returned to normal and have remained so ever since. He i.s now ambulatory and in good 
health. 

This patient had two separate large hepatic abscesses in the right lobe seen at operation 
and almost certainly another large one in the left lobe. 

On the advice of Dr. T. L. Hilliard, who gave me valuable help in treating this patient, 
a course of methionine was given almost throughout his long illness to counteract a 
probable depression of liver function. This was tested by Dr. N. F. Maclagan on 
December 7 towards the end of his illness and gave normal results. 

This case shows th;it it is always worth while exploring tire abdomen in a case of 
suppurative pylephlebitis and might .show reason for giving greatly increased penicillin 
dosages where penicillin-sensitive organisms arc not easily accessible to die systemic 
blood supply. 

CEsophagectomy for Carcinoma. Restoration of Function by an Ante-thoracic Jejunal 
Graft. — V f.iinon C. Tnovtpsox’, F.R.C.S. 

E. W. B., male, aged 70 Admitted to hospital 14.5.45. 

History. — Six months’ incrca.sing dysphagia with rcstrosternal pain on swallowing. 

On examination. — Fairly fit man; chronic bronchitis. B.P. 170/100. Able to swallow 
semi-solids. Barium swallow showed obstruction ;it middle third of oesophagus; and a 
right-sided aorta. CEsophagoscopy ; An ulcerated growth 30 cm. from the gums. Biopsy: 
squamous-cellcd carcinoma. ” . 

19.6.45: Operation (1). — A length of jejunum was mobilized according to the icchmquc 
of Yudin and brought up under the skin to the level of the 2nd rib. , 

26.8.45; Operation (2) (Esophagectomy. — Through a right tran.spleural approach tie 
oesophagus was removed, the upper end was brought out in the neck and anastomose 
to the upper end of the jejunal graft. . , i j w 

Progress. — The end of the oesophageal .stump sloughed and the anastomosis broke no\ , 
the patient was fed by a drip into the jejunal graft until the ends of a’sophagus an 
jejunum were healthy. The fistula was later closed by a secondary operation. (Fig. I-} 



PJQ^ J E.W.B. Showing antc-thoracic otsophagtis made from a jejuna! transplant. 

Malignant Hypertension.— A. L. 'WiNCFtEUi, M.D. 


•k storekeeper, aged 30. Admitted 27.12.45. Complamed of jcncml^ _lasM 
and aching in limbs, loss of weight, thirst, polyuria, and di 


A. M., ship's 

tilde, stiffness ai „ - -i - 

Family and previous history non-contnb.utory. 
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sensitive method they possess of assessing the degree of activity in these cases and their 
response to treatment (Uhlmann and Goldner, 1944; K.rantz and Riddle, 1928). 

The B.M.R. in our case was still +28% when the white count had fallen to 13,500 
and there were no primitive cells, 'fhis might mean that the leuktemia was still active 
or that she had a coexisting hyperthyroidism. 

It is worthy of note in this connexion that there was a large creatinuria and prac- 
tically no arteriovenous blood sugar difference after an insulin-glucose test, both features 
of thyrotoxicosis (^Griffiths, 1939). The blood iodine and cholesterol are variable in 
leukxmia (Turner et at., 1940), and were not done. The problem was solved, however, 
by a further fall in the B.M.R. to +15% with a white cell count of 4,400 cells, 72% 
polymorphs and no primitive cells. 
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Idiopathic Pulmonary Hypertension. — ^Richard F. Jarrett, M.R.C.P. (for Maurice 
Nellen, M.R.C.P., M.R.C.P.Ed.). 

Mary O’M., aged 26. This patient was in Hammersmith Hospital from 1.5.45 to 17.5.45 
with condition as follows: 

History. — One year ago she began to be breathless on exertion and now is breathless 
after walking quickly on the level. She had never before been breathless on exertion. 

Previous history. — Healthy. No rheumatic fever. Normal child life. Two normal 
pregnancies with healthy children now aged 5 and 2. 

Family history. — Healthy. 

On examination. — Jugular venous pressure +2-3 cm. Heart: Apex beat 4)4 in. in 
4th space. Systolic murmur all areas. No thrill. Heaving impulse in 3rd left space 
2 in. from midline. P, loud. B.P. 114/82. 

Investigations. — (1) X-ray: Heart much enlarged. L.V. and R.V. enlarged. Diam. 
63^ in. (6 ft. fillm). (2) Decholin time 12 secs, single end point. (3) E.C.G. marked 
right preponderance. 

Progress. — Much improved by two weeks’ rest in bed. She then went home but was 
unable to do housework because of dyspnoea. In December 1945 first noticed ankles 
swelling and late December 1945 first noticed neck sivelling. At this time fainted twice, 
once on running upstairs and once after a very hot bath. No cough or haemoptysis. 

Readmitted 9.1.46. 

On examination. — Normally developed young woman; moderate cyanosis lips and 
cheeks; slight icteric-tinged skin; orthopnoea, and dyspnoea on level walking. CEdema 
of ankles (disappearing with bed rest). Liver enlarged I )4 in. belotv costal margin, firm and 
tender. Ascites. Jugular venous pressure +6 cm. Lungs and C.N.S.: normal. No 
clubbing of fingers. Pulse regular, 80. Heart ; A.B. 5 in. in 5th space. Right border )4 in. 
to right of right sternal margin. Heaving impulse to left of sternum in spaces 2, 3, and 4, 
max in 3. M, loud and sharp. P„ very loud. A, normal. Systolic murmur in spaces 3 
to 5 to left of sternum, max. in space 5, not conducted to axilla. No diastolic murmurs. 
B.P. 110/80. 

Investigations. — ^W.R. and Kahn : negative. Blood-count: R.B.C. 5,500,000; Hb. 114%. 
Plasma bilirubin 2-3 mg.%. E.C.G. : Right preponderance ++ (P^tDT, J). 

X-ray heart shows slight increase in transverse diameter (now 7)4 in.) compared with May 
1945. Pulmonary artery more prominent. Ba. swallow: No left auricular enlargement. 

Circulatory studies (Dr. Sharpey-Schafer). — Cardiac catheterization showed very greatly • 
raised right auricular and right ventricular pressures and no evidence of left to right 
or right to left shunt. The arterial oxygen saturation was only slightly reduced. The 
resting output was moderately reduced. 

Treatment. — ^Bed rest. Pulv. digitalis fol. 1 grain b.d. Mersalyl 2 c.c. twice weekly. 

Coi/r.se.— ^low symptomatic improvement during the past month in hospital. 

Differential diagnosis from other causes of right ventricular hypertrophy tvith right 
heart failure, which can be excluded as follows : 

(A) Cor pulmonale. — ^No clinical or radiological evidence of disease of the bronchi or 
lung parenchyma. 

(B) Mitral s/etios/s.— Persistent absence of mitral diastolic murmur and normal left 
auricle on barium swallow. 
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The spleen ; The spleen was very greatly enlarged and extended well below but not 
to the right of the umbilicus. The urine was normal. 

ItJvesligaliou and subsequent course: — B.M.R. +85%. Blood count: red cells 
4,100,000; Hh. 62%; W.B.C. 310,000. Polys. 36%. Primitive granulocytes 55%; Tran- 
sitional myclhcytcs 17%; Metamyelocytes 7%; Neutrophil myelocytes 31% (lymphocytes 
2%). Urinary creatinine 98 mg. for 100 c.c. of urine. Urinary creatine 42 nig. for 
lOO cc. of urine. 

Insulin-gliicosc test (the arterio-venous blood sugar difference: an indication of peri- 
pheral insulin resistance) showed no a-v difference and thus a very high peripheral 
insulin resistance. Thioiiracil, 0-8 gramme daily, was given for four weeks (16.11.45 to 
11.12.45) with some subjective improvement but the pulse-rate, the size of the spleen, 
and weight were unchanged; the B.M.R. was +87%, and the total white cell count 
443,000 at the end of the treatment. 

Deep X-ray therapy eight applications were then given, the last being on 21.12.45. 
Anterior and posterior- splenic holds were irradiated and a total dosage of 500 r was 
given to each field. The spleen was very considerably reduced in size, at the end of this 
treatment, the pulse-rate had dropped, to between 90 and 100, her weight was unchanged, 
the B.M.R. had fallen to +32% and the total white cell count was 100,000. 

Polys. 58-5%. Primitive granulocytes 24-5%; transitional myelocytes 7%; meta- 
myelocytes 3%: neutrophil myelocytes 14-5%. Urinary creatinine 1,050 mg. per 100 
c.c. urine. Urinary creatine 245 mg. per 100 c.c. urine. 

A second course of efeep X-rays ended on January 10, 1946, and a 'total dosage of 
200 r was given to both anterior and posterior splenic fields. Following this course the 
spleen was no longer palpable, die pulse-rate between 70 and 80, the B.hl.R. was +32% 
and the total white count 20,350. Polys. 74%. Primitive granulocytes 6%. Ah 
metamyelocytes. 

^On January 21, 1946, the a-v difference was still minimal and the urinary creatinine 
770 mg. per 100 c.c.; urinary creatine 390 mg. per 100 c.c. The B.M.R. was +28%, 
the leucocyte count 13,500. Poly.s. 85%. No primitive cells. 

On 6.2.46 her B.M.R. was +15% and the leucocyte count 4,400 with 72% polymo^hs 
and no primitive cells. Her general condition was definitely improved and her weight 
had risen by 3 lb. 

A considerable rise in the B.M.R, is commonly found in leukaemia. 

Gunderson (1921) reported 19 cases with a variation of +6% to +80% and Minot and 
Means (1924) found a raised B.M.R. in 72, and .showed that the amount of pulse 
elevation for a given rise in B.M.R. was essentially the same as in hyperthyroidism. 
They drew attention to the marked clinical similarity between hyperthyroidism and 
chronic leuktemia particularly in those symptoms that are referable to increased heat 
production such as an increased tolerance to cold, sweating, loss of weight and dyspno-’a. 

Friedgood (1932) was even more impressed by the similarity between the two condi- 
tions and treated 10 cases of lymphatic Icuk.'cmia with Lugol’s iodine on the supposition 
that the fundamental disturbance in both was a hyperactivity of the sympathetic nervous 
system, and that Lugol’s solution acted as a sedative. He claimed a significant reduc- 
tion in the B.M.R. in 6 of these 10 cases and 4 of these also -showed a proportional 
drop in pulse-rate. 

Encouraged by these views Dameshek el al. (1934) subjected a woman of 42 with 
aleuktemic leukaemia to total thyroidectomy four months after Lugol’s iodine (10 minims 
t.d.s.) and two and a half months after deep X-ray therapy to the spleen had fail^to 
reduce the B.M.R. or to alter appreciably the size of the spleen and lymph nodes. They 
reported a very large reduction in size of the .spleen ,md lymph nodes after oper.tMn 
and found that the lymphoblasts disappeared entirely from the peripheral blood. Tlie 
B.M.R. fell to —22% in three months and the patient was then given thyroid by mouth. 
The tltyroid gland showed no evidence of hyperplasia and presumably played no part 
in raising the B.M.R. , . 

This was to be expected as the very high oxygen requirement of the leukxmic ceils 
is regarded as being the cause of the increased metabolism, and the number of primitive 
cells and the level of the B.M.R. show a direct relationship to each other in most Mses 
(Riddle and Sturgis, 1927). There are, however, instances where this relationship docs 
not appear to exist and a high B.M.R. may be found while the cell count in the peri- 
pheral blood is low. An explanation of this may be that the disease is sm* 
active pha.se, the blood-forming organs full of primitive cells and the '“O^d ° 

them by chance. Again a high count mav be found in the blood although tlie U- _ ■ • 
£ faUen to normal as a result of deep 'X-ray therapy to the spleen, indicating that 
sufficient treatment has already been given and that the cells 
further treatment. In fact several radiotherapists consider that the 
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Dysplasia Epiphysealis Multiplex 
By n. A. T. Fairbaxk, D.S.O., M.S. 

Cases in which several epiphyses have shown irregular ossification have been published 
from time to time under a variety of titles. Some are undoubtedly examples of one or 
other of the recognized conditions in which changes in some of the epiphyses constitute 
a minor feature, while others have been described as multiple osteochondritis, with little 
to support this diagnosis. With pseudo-coxalgia, a typical instance of osteochondritis, 
these cases show nothing in common except irregular ossification and flattening of the 
head of the femur. The progressive changes characteristic of pseudo-coxalgia have not 
been recorded in the cases under discussion. 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe the features of a condition- which I believe 
should be regarded as a cUnical entin-, and as a developmental error resulting from some 
unknown cause. It is characterized by dwarfism, stubby digits, and mottling or 
irregularity in densitv' and outline of several of the developing epiphyses, and it lacks the 
other abnormalities of the skeleton necessary for its allocation to one of the weU-recog- 
nized groups. As usual, difficulty has been experienced in deciding whether to include an 
indiWdual case in the group or relegate it to the scrapheap of unclassified cases. Doubtful 
cases have been excluded. 

The following description is founded on the study of 15 cases, 7 of which have already 
been published, but only 2 of these under the title of this paper. Cases included have 
been published under the following titles: Achondroplasia (Mrifite, 1924); Epiphyseal 
Dysostosis (Jansen, 1934): Dwarf with Stippled Epiphyses (Buxton, 1930); Hereditarv 
Deforming Dyschondroplasia (Gardiner-Hill, 1937). 

In 1935, in discussing the classification of generahzed affections of tlie skeleton, 1 
ventured to suggest Epiphyseal Dysplasia for the title of a group and briefly reported a 
case. To this Generalisata was added, but this was altered later to Multiplex, as being 
more accurate. In 1938 cases under this title were shown before this Society (Whies and 
Yarrow respectively). 

The features of the condition as found in this series are as follows; It is an affection 
of children and young people: the ages in this series varied from 18 months to 20 vears. 
One of my cases, first seen at 14 years, has been followed for over twenty vears. 

It affects both sexes and is not inherited as a rule, but one case, a bov, appeared to 
^ve inherited it from his mother, while two sisters are included in our series. Intelligence 
is usually normal. Some degree of dwarfism, of the short-limb tvpe, is the rule, it being 
definitely recorded in 13 of the cases. Some enlargement of the epiphvses is occasionally 
-•VPRn. — O rth. 1 
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(C) Congenilal heart disease . — No heart trouble or cyanosis in early life. (1) Pul- 
movary stenosis: No pulmonary sy.stolic murmur or diminution of the pulmonary 
second sound. (2) Septal defect : Tire circulatory studies exclude any intracardiac shunt. 

(D) Beri-beri . — ^Thcrc has been no dietary deficiency. 

(E) Ayerza’s disease . — Gross cyanosis and polycythicmia absent, and normal lung 
shadows on X-ray. 

Dr. Terence East (Brit. Henri ]., 19-10, 2 , 189) described three eases which clinically 
resembled the above, and rvbich on autopsy' showed no gross pulmonary endarteritis 
or other anatomical c.ausc for the pulmonary hypertension. 

A Simple Technique for Capillary Microscopy. — Ei-i Davi.s, M.D. 

The technique of capillary micro.scopy is disarmingly easy. For a good view of Mil- 
bed capillaries a special capillary micro.scopc is unnecessary. Any good laboratory 
microscope will do, but a binocular instrument has advantages. A powerful light is 
concentrated by a lens (5x) on to the nail-bed. I use a table which fits snugly over the 
microscope platform on which the arm and hand arc supported. The table is grooved 
where the fingers rest. The 2/3 objective is used, and a useful magnification is 60. lu 
most patients washing of the nail-bed is unnecessary, and scrubbing must be avoided. 
The dry nail-bed is covered with immersion oil. 

Technique is easy, but interpretation of what is seen requires experience. Age 01 
the patient and the room temperature affect the capillary pattern. Tlierc may be 
marked differences between the capillaries in different fingcr.s, and even in the .same 
nail-bed. A common pitfrdl is the observation of a number of patients suffering from 
some particular disease and then deducing that the capillary picture is characteristic 
of that disease — without sufficient knowledge of possible variations in normal persons, 
and the appearances in common diseases. It must be remembered that at the nail-bed 
only a tiny fraction of the body’s capillaries can be seen. . 

But despite these difficulties capillaroscopy is a useful ancillary aid in the study 01 
human physiology and pathology, and in certain conditions gives useful inforniation— 
for example in the study of petechix formation, Raynaud’s disease, atheroma, vasomotor 
instability, and clubbed fingers. 

^Capillary microscopy was demonstrated, and representative paintings of appearances 
were shown. See figures.) 



PIG 1 — ^Normal capillaries, FIG. 2. — Petechix formation. FIG. 3a, — Capillaries in Raynaud s 


—Ravnaud’s 





FIG, 


• - h ma FIG 5 —Capillaries in vasomotor instability. FIG. 0. 

, 4.-CapiUar.es^m ^FIG. by Mr. J. E. Andrews. >-30.) 
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Lastly, mottled epiphyses have been described by Traub (1939) in association with 
pituitar)' gigantism. 

Finally I would suggest that if there is reason to suspect pseudo-coxalgia in a patient 
helow the average in height it is well worth while having films taken of the shoulders 
and ankles to exclude the developmental error which is the subject of this paper. 

I am gready indebted to friends who have supplied me with details of cases under their 
care. 
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Cerebral Palsy 
By E. Stanley Evans, F.R.C.S. 

If is over one hundred years, namely in 1843, since W. J. Little described in a course 
of lectures at the Royal Onh'opa^dic. Hospital, as it was then called, the condition of 
spastic rigidity of the limbs of newborn children. Tlie lectures were published in the 
iMticet, and more fully in his book published in 1853, on the “Nature and Treatment of 
Deformities”. In 1861 he read a paper to the Obstetrical Society of London “On the 
Influence of Abnormal Parturition, Difficult Labours, Premature Births and Asphtwia 
Neonatorum, on the Mental and Physical Condition of the Child especially in relation 
to Deformities”. In less than twent\’ years in orthop:edic practice alone, and here it will 
be remembered that Little was a physician to the London Hospital, he saw about 200 
cases of spastic rigidity excluding idiots in asylums. He dealt at length with the astiolog)’ 
of the condition, his description of patients suffering from Little’s disease was graphic 
and has never been surpassed, and he laid down certain precise principles of treatment. 
Although in speaking to the obstetricians he stressed the importance of birth injuries 
and of neo-natal abnormality, yet in addressing his students of orthopaedy he stressed 
his belief in the pre-natal lack of development of the brain in these cases. Stewart, in 
his Presidential address to the Neurological Section of this Society, in 1942,1 emphasized 
his Hew that there was no single and specific cause of cerebral diplegia, that birth injiirv 
had in the past been assigned too large a part in the pathogenesis, and that the most 
common cause was primary degeneration of the cerebral neurones as suggested bv Collier. 

Little gave admirable descriptions of his cases and stressed the frequenev of mental 
impairment, of speech defects, of difficulties in feeding and swallowing, of functional 
disability of the upper limbs, of constipation and of the typical deformities in the lower 
limbs. He recognized the association between hemiplegia and epilepsy and realized that 
mild cases might exhibit no manifestation other than awkwardness, and that in manv 
the intellect was unimpaired. 

In his treatment of these patients Little was essentially conservative, and used tenotomv 
only as a last resort. This is the more interesting when it is remembered that Little 
introduced the operation of subcutaneous tenotomy into this countrv after Stromever had 
operated on him with great benefit for the club foot from which he suffered. 

Since that time children suffering from Little’s disease have usually been passed bv 
the pa;diatricians and neurologists to the orthopa:dic surgeon. The surgeon often performs 
tenotomies or neurectomies in an attempt to establish muscle balance and therebv still 
further weakens the limb. This treatment is preceded and followed bv phvsiotherapy 
and walking exercises. In the orthopardic hospital school attempts are made" to educate 
these children and I think it is true to say that the physiotherapists, school teachers and 
even the surgeons have often been pe.ssimistic as to the outlook and disappointed with 
the results, and the question has often been asked: “Are these children worth all the 
effort and money spent on them?” Here was Little’s answer: “I have had manv cases 
under observation from one to twenty years and may mention as an encouragement to other 

'Proc. R. Soc, Med.t 36 » 25. 
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seen. The hands arc striking, the fingers and thumbs being short, thick and stubby with 
blunt ends. Apart from the dtvarfi.sni and the .shape of the hand.s, there is no characteristic 
clctormity, but the following were noted; Flexion contracture of .some of the joints — 
knees, elboivs and hips — has been prc.sent in a few ca.ses, anti in one limitation of abduc- 
tion of the shoulders. In single c.a.ses, .subluxation of the radial and of the tibial heads 
w.ns noted. The .spine is usually free from deformity. Difficulty in walking or pain and 
stiffness, particularly of the knees, has been present in several cases. 

Radiological findings . — The essential abnormalities arc seen in the epiphyses, the 
centres for which may be late in appearing, backward in dcvelopriient, and slow in fusing 
with the shafts, but the principal change is irregularity in ossification. They are irfegular 
both in density and shape, being mottled in appearance and perhaps mulbcrry-like in 
outline. Separate .subsidiary centres around the main centre are common, and this results 
in ^ some peripheral stippling. There is a definite tendency toward improvement, tlie 
epiphyses eventually becoming norma! in density, hut not in outline, which, though 
smooth, remains permanently abnormal. Any or all of the epiphyses may be affected, 
the most common to show typictil changes and permanent deformity being the hips, 
shoulders, ankles and less frequently the knees. The heads of the femora and luimeri 
remain shallow ami less convex than the normal. In one typical ease the femoral heads 
at the age of 27 still showed irregularity in outline and partial fragmentation, a condition 
that might well be mistaken for pscudo-coxalgia, which was in fact the diagnosis inade 
when he was first seen at the age of 14. The femoral neck may or may not be thickened. 
Some irregularity of the acetabula was present in only 3 eases. 

The femoral condyles may show little in the way of abnormal ossification or the changes 
may be much more marked. In older children .striking irregularity in shape is seen in 
some, cases, the condyles being flattened, and inclined to be rectangular in shape. The 
patella may show decided mottling. 

The ankles show changes of diagnostic value. A slight amount of obliquity of the 
Joint i,s met with occasionally in normal individuals, but in this condition the obliquity 
is marked. The lower tibial epiphyses diminish markedly in depth from within outwards. 
The joint line is therefore oblique, and the troclilear portion of the astragalus is misshapen 
to conform to this. 


In 2 cases the capitellum in each elbow shows as a poorly calcified centre with a sharply 
defined nucleus of much greater density. Tlic mctaphyscs show no consistent character- 
istic change, but they may be trumpeted, and the epiphyseal lines irregular. In 1 
the upper humeral epiphysis, very fragmented and irregular, overlapped the neck on the 
inner side, while the epiphysis for the tibial head Jay in an oblique antero-postcrior plane, 
the tibia being subluxated backward.s. 


The shafts of the long bones arc shorter than normal but not thickened as a rule. 
The carpal and tarsal bones ossify late, and may be very irregular in outline. 
metacarpals, metatarsals and phalanges arc stunted. The vertebral bodies show no 
peculiarities as a rule. 

The pathology is obscure. 

Differential diagnosis . — ^There are at least seven other conditions, besides osteochond- 
ritis, in which the epiphyses may show irregular ossification. The classical signs o 
cretinism, the first to be excluded, are absent, and there is no improvement in tne 
appearance of the epiphyses in response to treatment. 

In dysplasia epiphyseaiis punctata, as it is now called, or stippled epiphyses, the 
of an epiphysis seems to be ossifying from a large number of discrete centres. The s”*’’ ' 
of the bones are short and thick, and the ends splayed. The tarsal b<mes may 
completely stippled. The abnormalities generally are much more gross tfian m m 
cases of the multiplex group. 

In chondro-osteo-dvsplasia of the Morquio-Braiisford type, the fejnoral / "’J 

striking epiphyseal changes but in this condition the acetabula are markedly em.yge ; 
irregulfr.^NoLwe features are the abrupt kyphotic deformity in the riorfy is 

and^the shape of the vertebral bodies; in the latter the central prolongation antcrio y 

quite distinctive and diagnostic. rch-idowed 

In dyschondroplasia changes in the epiphyses, when seen, are adjacent 

bv the gross abnormality of the metaphyses; they arc never seen except when e j 
portion of the metaphysis contains obviou.s masses of cartdage. 

^ In osteopetrosis or marble bones, some of the epiphyses may show irregu - y 

stippling, but the changes in the shafts dominate the picture. 
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re-training of muscles and improved joint mobilitv' must be sought and attained. Exer- 
cises must be graded very carefully until the patient can use the spastic muscles without 
the development of the spastic stretch reflex and the tone of the weak muscles must be 
improved. In Phelps' view, operation should only be carried out when structural con- 
tractures are present. Little practically enunciated the same principles. It is essential 
in spasticity to gain and maintain a full range of joint movement. 

In athetosis the essential element is to train for conscious and voluntary relaxation 
bv Jacobsen's methods and to assist in eliminating purposeless movements. In athetoid 
quadijplegia with tension the attainment of relaxation releases the tension and the 
athetdid movements become evident In all doubtful cases this therapeutic test is in- 
valuable in establishing the diagnosis. Ultimately the patient should be able to relax in 
all positions, starting flat, then on a reclining couch, sitting on a special relaxation chair 
and so on. and all movements must 'be carried out with a minimum expenditure of energy 
from the relaxed position. Records showing progress are kept in the form of graphs. 

In the treatment of these children suffering from cerebral palsy, a wide and compre- 
hensive approach from all angles is essential, and treatment must be individual, intensive 
and progressive. In a Unit such as the one at Carshalton the services of a physiotherapist. _ 
occupational therapist, speech trainer, educational psychologist and a school teacher, 
highly skilled in their several spheres of therapy and conscious of each other’s problems, 
are available. The patients are discussed at a weekly conference of all the therapists, and 
each must cope with the inditidual child at the stage and level he has attained. Collec- • 
tivelv they must prepare the child physically and mentally so that he can benefit by 
education, and the school teacher, for example, must not demand of the child a greater 
effon and standard than that of which he is capable at any particular moment. Periodic 
(three-monthly) functional joint and muscle examinations are made, and accurate records 
kept. 

In the attainment of all normal skills, gradual progression is essentiaL Bad habits 
have to be unlearned and the children trained to acquire the skills in a manner similar 
to the development of the normal child from infancy, bearing in mind the motor handi- 
cap and the absence of the usual sensory and motor experiences of the child suffering 
from cerebral palsy For example, in the case of an athetoid child who has to be 
taught to feed himself reasonably well, conscious relaxation is essential and all movements 
are performed from the position and state of relaxation. Ultimately the child sits in a 
relaxation chair with a felt seat, a foot rest and side arms to give security, at a table 
with a feeding board made with troughs into which a plate and tumbler fit secuielv, and 
is assisted in feeding himself with a minimum of effon. He then progresses to use 
himself a specially adapted spoon, easy to grip and later to use a similar knife and fork. 
Training is finally completed when a child is able to sit in an ordinary chair, at an 
ordinary table and use ordinary cutlery. 

The same progressive training is necessary in acquiring the skill of walking. Conscious 
relaxation in all its stages is necessary, and ultimately the child is made to stand in 
boots fixed to specially weighted skis with poles. The weights, and later the poles, are 
removed, and the child stands and walks in skis alone. Training is ultimately successful 
if and when the child is able to stand and walk, for increasing periods, in ordinary boots. 

[The type of ski used was shown to the meeting.] 

In speech training, progression implies relaxation and correct breathing, vowel produc- 
tion, production of the easiest, and later the most difficult consonants, followed bv simple 
word production, A child satisfactorily rehabilitated can walk and talk at the same time, 
but it must be remembered that the performance of a double skill at one and the same 
time represents very considerable attainment. This training will produce' results in the 
educable and co-operative child but no length of treatment can be laid down, as each 
individual varies in his initial handicap and in his rate of progress. 1 have not referred 
to the medical personnel of such a unit but there should at least be a neurologist, a 
psychiatrist, a paediatrician and an orthopaedic surgeon. Operative trauma or therapy 
should be reduced to a minimum. 

50 patients suffering from cerebral palsy have been seen during the past few months, 
and 22 of these have received, or are receiving, treatment in the Unit. Of the 50 all 
but 4 had been diagnosed as suffering from spastic disease, and the 4 from various forms 
of chorea. 25 of the 50 patients were found to be educable athetoids and there were only 
2 ineducable athetoids. There were 7 educable spastics only and 13 ineducable spastics. 

2 patients were found not to be suffering from cerebral palsy and in 1 the differentiation 
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piactitioncrs that treatment based upon physiology and rational therapeutics affects an 
ante ioration surprising to tiiosc wlio Iiavc not watched such cases. Manv of the most ' 
iielplc.ss have been restored to considerable activity and enjoyment of lifcl”' 

At Carshalton, where for many years wc have been constrained to take tltesc children, 
much thought and treatment ha* a been expended on them. It was felt to be umvi.se to 
segregate them in one or more ward.s and so they were parcelled out amongst the wards, 
the physiotherapists and the teachers. The teachers regarded them as an encumbrance 
and felt in practically all ca.ses that they held back the rest of the cla.s.s. The children 
were regarded generally as mentally retarded, were kept in a corner of the ward and 
given tyalking exercises, neurectomies and more walking exercises, and the results were 
most disappointing. Satisfaction was experienced when a child acquired a good stance 
and was enabled to walk reasonably well. Some did better, or less badly, than others, 
and a poor result was generally attributed to the lack of co-operation on the part of the 
mentally retarded patient. 

It was with this background that some three years ago I appointed Mrs. Collis as a 
physiotherapist dealing solely with the spastic child. She is a trained physiotlierapist 
and occupational therapist and had worked with Dr. Winthrop Phelps at Baltimore. 

In the Cerebral Palsy Unit at Car.shalton wc have applied the principles enunciated by 
Winthrop Phelps and so far as practicable carried out the ajrpropriatc regime of treatment. 

For over twenty years Phcljrs has had a remedial school for spastics, and a.s the result 
of his re.searches and experience insi.sts in brief on; (1) an accurate diagnosis of the 
condition; (2) a careful mental assessment; (3) a wide, comprehensive and intensive 
approach so far as appropriate treatment is concerned. 

His classification on a motor basis of patients sufTering from cerebral palsy is: (I) 
spasticity (quadriplcgia, monoplegia, hemiplegia); (2) athetosis; (3) ataxia; (4) tremor; 
(5) rigidity. 

Spasticity, so far ns cerebral jtalsy is concerned, results from a lesion of’ the cerebral 
cortex. Spa.sticity is constant and i.s the rc,sult of hyper-irritability of the spastic muscle 
to all stimuli. The essential underlying phenomenon is the spastic stretch reflex, which 
is the uncontrollable contraction of a spa.stic mu.scle when tis antagonist attempts to 
contract. I need not enumerate the clinical features. 


Athetosis is the result of a lesion of the basal ganglia and the involuntary movements 
interfere with normal movements. Phelps subdivides tliis group into non-tension and 
tension athetosis. Wc arc all familiar with non-tension athetosis in which the involuntary 
irregular movements are either rapid or wornilikc. In tension athetosis, tension develops 
secondarily in an attempt to control the athetoid movements — at first voluntary, the tension 
later become habitual. Tension is usually mi.stnkcn for spasticity but there is no spastic 
stretch reflex. To all intents and purposes the child sufTering from athetoid quadriplegw 
with tension is indistinguishable from the child suffering from spastic quadriplcgia unless 
the condition is sought and recognized. It is vitally important to make this distinction 
because the treatment and prognosis arc different. In our small series, over 50% of patients 
labelled “spastics” have been found to be suffering from athetosis with tension. 


In spastic diplegia there is more likelihood of mental retardation because the lesion is 
in the cerebral cortex, whereas in athetoid quadriplcgia with tension, the Ic.sion is 
basal ganglia and the great majority of the patients are of reasonable or average mentality. 
It must be remembered that the usual intelligence tests, for example the Stanford-Binet 
tests, require language and motor skill and due allowance must be nwde, by the psycho- 
logist who understands cerebral palsy, for the difficulties inseparable from the severe 
motor handicap. The object of mental assessment is to estimate how far a child suffering 
from cerebral palsy is trainable and teachable. At Carshalton, less than 10,o ot ti 
athetoids and over 60% of the spastics were found to be ineducable. 


Tlie purpose of treatment is (1) to estimate economic potentiality, (2) to make tl 
child independent or semi-independent. Even if unable to earn his own S 
natient suffering from cerebral palsv should be able to care for hiinscif and c, 
his personal nefds. Stress is laid on speech training as a "^“Xrthe patient 

hand and arm usefulness, on locomotion and on personal appeal ance " " of 

may become socially presentable. I cannot, m this short paper, den! with the a 
treatment but can only stress certain feature.^. 

In spasticity too much attention should not be focused on the specific 

are found to be weak and some flaccid. Conscious and voluntary rcinxati 1 
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Treatment 

These cases all came under my care at the Kettering General Hospital, and it was 
fortunate that I was able to see them on, or soon after, admission. 

Case I. — farm labourer, aged 56. His aecident occurred in December, 1944. He had 
a very swollen knee-joint. 

He was not very shocked and I was soon able to take him to the theatre. A Kirschner 
\vire was inserted into the upper end of the tibia, and manual traction . applied. A_n 
Esmarch’s bandage was then applied to compress the condyles into position. After this 
was removed it was replaced by a pressure bandage with wool. The extension was tied 
to the end of a Thomas’ splint, which was slung up on a Balkan beam on his return to 
the ward. 

This was left for six weeks, and then the wire was removed and replaced by a strapping 
extension with the leg straight for a further period of six weeks. He was then given a 
walking caliper and allowed to go home. There was no movement in the knee-joint. 

He attended a class for knee exercises for many weeks but without result, and I had 
expected his knee to be full of adhesions so I was hot disappointed. He stopped attending 
about last June, but he has come up to see me when I have specially sent for him. His 
end-result is a stiff stable knee. 

Case II. — ^This was a girl, a clerk aged 22, and she was admitted on June 3, 1945. Her 
fracture was compound, but her general condition was good. 

Within an hour of admission, the leg was cleaned up and a Thomas’ splint was slid up. 
the leg. A strapping extension was then applied below the knee, and the area of operation 
carefully prepared. I commenced by nibbling away the dirty end of the shaft of the 
femur, and then manual extension was applied. The wound was dealt with in the usual 
manner, all damaged muscle being excised. The condyles were much more comminuted 
than would appear from the X-ray films [shown], but they were put in as good a position 
as I could obtain, the wound dusted with sulphanilamide powder, and lightly packed with 
vaseline gauze, and a dressing applied. I had considered putting in a long screw to fix 
the condyles, but I could not see that any screw could have got a satisfactory hold in such 
a comminuted bone,' and anyway I was opposed to putting any screw into such a wound 
if it could be avoided. A plaster cast was then applied over the dressing with light wool 
padding from the ankle to the groin. A window was cut in the plaster for subsequent 
removal. The extension was transferred to the splint and the splint slung up on a Balkan 
beam on return to the ward. 

She was given 15,000 units of penicillin every three hours intramuscularly for the next 
five days, and she was fairly comfortable. At the end of a week I again took her to the 
theatre without disturbing the splint, and under pentothal anesthesia, removed the window 
and inspected the wound, and found that it looked healthy. A swab was taken and it 
was sterile on culture. As much as possible of the wound was drawn together with 
silkworm sutures, but no tension was applied. Again a week later I took her to the 
theatre and again took a swab, which proved sterile. I removed the sutures and put a 
split skin graft into the remaining part of the wound. When again inspected in ten 
days the wound was healed, except for a slight serous discharge from the depression. 

This patient did run a slight pyrexia for almost six weeks, but the temperature was 
never over 100°, and her general condition was excellent all the time. Extension was 
maintained for twelve weeks, and then she was given a light plaster with a walking 
caliper. She is still wearing the caliper and She is quite comfortable in it, but she has 
some pain if she tries to leave it off. Her knee-joint has a few degrees of flexion, and 
she has not the power of complete extension, and she has some lateral instability. 

Case III. — A Land Army girl aged 19, admitted on June 16, 1945. The wound was 
almost identical with the previous case, and she was given exactly the same treatment. 
Her wound was quite dry and healed in three weeks, and she never showed any pyrexia. 
Though the reduction shown in her films would lead one to expect a poor result, she has 
the better knee of the two. The film also showed a transverse fracture of the patella low 
down. 

She is regaining a fair degree of flexion and she has a slight medial instability, but 
she is able to walk quite well without her caliper, and without any discomfort. • 

Conclusion' 

These cases illustrate what we may call a typical “Pillion Fracture”. The treatment 
cairried out illustrates the value of the recent advances in technique — careful wound toilet, 
penicillin, and early closure by secondary suture and/or skin graft — so reducing what was 
once a formidable compound fracture to a routine procedure. 

I am not, however, trying to demonstrate the correct treatment and reduction of the 
fracture, or brilliant end-results. 

It was my privilege to take part in an orthopedic team under the E.M.S. following the 
invasion of Europe, and I would like to express my acknowledgment and gratitude to 
all those who have been responsible for our modern conception of treating compound 
injuries. I wish also to express mv thanks to our Consulting Orthopedic Surgeon Mr 
Leslie Morris, of Leicester. ' r & , . 
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between spasticity and athetosis with tension could not be made until the child had been 
under observation for several weeks. 

Of the results, I can at present say hut little, because , an assessment committee of 
experts is reviewing the value of the work, but I can say th'at in my view the results have 
far exceeded my expectations and are better titan I personally could have obtained by 
orthodox methods. 


CO.VCLUS ION’S 

In order to obtain the optimum results in dealing with children suffering from cerebral 
palsy the following factors should be borne in mind. 

(1) An accurate diagnosis must be made particularly to ensure that patients suffering 
from athetoid quadriplcgia with tension arc not confused with those suffering from spastic 
disease. 

(2) A careful mental assessment must be carried out in order to exclude those patients 
who arc incducabte. Some by virtue of mental impairment or because of very severe motor 
handicap will be capable of partial rehabilitation only. 

(3) Generally, the younger the patient the better the prognosis. The 8 months’ old 
infant has less to unlearn and will make more rapid progrc.ss, other things being equal. 

(4) Operative treatment, in Phelps’ view, should be confined to the release of striictur.al 
contractures in spastic cases, and should not be carried out in patients suffering from 
athetosis with tension, 

(5) Epilepsy is of serious import and such patients should be c.xcluded. 

(6) Complete comprehensive and intensive treatment should be carried out in the selected 
cases, selected because they are educablc and not because they have slight motor handicap. 
Co-ordination of effort between the physiotherapist, occupational therapist, speech trainer, 
school teacher, psychologist and the medical personnel is essential. 

(7) There arc thousands of children sulfcring from cerebral palsy in tliis country 
and the time is ripe for the establishment of a number of residential remedial schools 
as trained staff become available. These must be primarily tiol educational cstabli.shmcnts, 
but centres where children suffering from cerebral palsy can be treated and trained from 
the physical and mental aspects, and be prepared to siich n stage of rehabilitation, tliat 
they can benefit by education. 

Finally, I must express my appreciation of the work done in this Unit by Mrs. Coti'S 
and by Dr. Winthrop Phelps whose principles and practice have, so far as possible, been 
followed. 


Pillion Fractures 
By Fiunk Raocuffe, F.R.C.S. 

Pillion fracture is a comminuted T-shaped fracture of the lower end of the femur, 
with separation of the condyles, and displacement of the condyles behind the shaft of the 
femur. Recently I have hacl 3 cases of these fractures all of which occurred in the knees 
of pillion riders. 

In the first case, which ^vas a closed fracture, the shaft was displaced down between the 
condyles and it was not far from the articular surface of the tibia. In the other two 
there was a fairly extensive wound with the end of the shaft protruding through the 
skin and lying over the patella. 

Mechanism —The three accidents all occurred the same way. that is to s.-iy, motor cycle 
and pillion rider being involved with a motor lorry in collision, and by 
the second and third ease with a petrol tanker. As far as I can a 

almost avoided the lorry on rounding a corner when the knee of P''' ’ 
typical position that I need hardly describe, took the whole weight of tJie imp.act. 

I suggest that the force came against the patella, which was driven almost Hkc a wedge 
againsf the condyles of the femur, splitting them apart and detaching hem from 
shaft, and then the leg, knee, and condyles were driven up under the shaft. 
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Section of 'Epidemiology and State Medicine 

President — ^P. G. Stock, C.B., C.B.E., F.R.C.P., D.P.H. 

[November 23, 1945] 

The Epidemiology of the 1945 Outbreak' of Poliomyelitis 
in Mauritius [Smmarj] 

By Allan M. McFarlax, M.A., M.B., B.Chir. 

Emergency Public Health Laboratory Service, Cambridge 

DraiNG the first five months of 1945 there were at least 1,018 cases of poliomyelitis 
in Mauritius. The attack rate was 2-4 per 1,000 of population. In 851 cases there were 
64% under 5 years of age and 95% under 10. Only some 4% of the cases were 
without definite paralysis. In 86% the legs were affected. The dromedary type of 
temperature curve was present in some cases, and the suggestion is made that the first 
rise of temperature may correspond to an illness of infection and a period of infectivity. 

The epidemic began in February, shortly after a ctxlone had caused widespread 
damage to houses. There was an increasing prevalence of intestinal diseases at the 
time and it is suggested that the virus of poliomyelitis during passage from a few 
sporadic cases which occurred in January or from symptomless excreiers underwent 
a mutation and became more invasive and more pathogenic. 

The weekly incidence of cases showed a ver\- symmetrical and somewhat steep 
curve resembling that of an influenza epidemic. The character of the curve sug- 
gested an infection with a very short incubation period and a high degree of infectivitv. 
Paralytic poliomyelitis does not have these characteristics, but they might apply to 
a carrier epidepiic of the virus. A short period of infectivitv- in carriers beginning 
two or three days aftei infeaion would lead to an epidemic curve of the e.vplosive 
type and the much smaller but similarly explosive curve of cases of paralysis would 
follow a week or ten days later. Casual contact apparentlv sufficed to transmit 
infection, and for this and other reasons the presence of the” virus in the pharynx 
may be more important for the spread of infection than, its presence in feces. 

The outbreak was at first localized to one area but spread rapidlv all over the 
island. The spread from place to place appeared in a number of instances to be bv 
healthy adult male carriers. Subsequent spread was mainlv bv funher carriers both 
adults and school children. Sanitary arrangements were very bad, particularly after the 
cyclones, and flies were abundant, so that flies might have transmitted infection to a few 
cases. Only one village had an explosive type of epidemic and there the contamination 
of ices possibly played a part in the spread of infection. In other villages the tvpe of 
epidemic suggested a spread by transient carriers. 

Aprii. — Epid. 1 
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An Analysis of the Failures of the Smith-Petersen 
Operation for Fracture of the Femoral Neck 
By G. O. Tippeit, F.R.C.S. 

} HE Speaker ciescribed briefly his treatment for these eases of fractured neck of die 
femur. In the series under review all the eases had been subjected to operation during the 
period of the last two years. They were divided for purposes of treatment into age 
grou]t,s of over 70 and under 70. In the over-70 group the patients were often severely 
shocked by the trauma of the injury and unless quickly freed from pain and got out of bed 
they bectime bedridden with a poor prognosis of life. In these cases he inserted a Smith- 
Petersen nail only. He stated that often he inserted a long nail which might protrude 
through the head of the femur for about a quarter of an inch. If this protrusion was low 
down on the head, the hip was not arthrodesed and surprisingly little pain resulted. The 
advantage of this long nail was to secure the maximum grip on the small central fragment 
of the fracture, so that the patient could be sat up right away and got out of bed within 
a few days .sitting in a chair or walking with crutches. He advocated this measure as^a 
life-saving measure without thought of damage to the joint. For those cases under 70 
he performed a Smith-Petersen nailing together with a fibular graft. The advantage of 
this procedure was that one got a double hold on the fracture fragments. The causes of 
failure were; (1) due to the fracture itself, and (2) due to the treatment. In (1) the 
fracture occurred nearly alway.s in later life with inevitable shock. In (2) the failures 
could be divided into avoidable and unavoidable. The avoidable failures iverc produced 
by (rt) sepsis, introduced at the time of the operation or late autogenous sepsis giving 
rise to infection of the h-cmatoma or round the nail after some months, _ (b) Poor 
placing of the nail. He stressed that the nail must be placed in perfect position with 
perfect centralization of the nail a.s shown in two planes by the X-ray films. This was 
especially necessary when the nail was accompanied by ;i graft, (c) Esirusion of the nail. 
This might be a normal process due to shortening of the neck owing to further impaction 
during the process of union of the fracture, and thus the speaker deprecated die use of 
a nail with a cross-pin in its base as this held open the fracture line, (d) Avascular 
necrosis of the head of the femur. This might be due to roughness of the surgMn in 
reducing the fracture or to damage caused by the mechanical instruments perforat- 
ing the neck and head of the bone during his operation of nailing. Likewise too early a 
weight-bearing may damage a head the vitality of wiiich is only just secure, but wliicn 
would have lived if the trauma of weight-hearing had not been added at too “ 
date. The unavoidable eases are those of avascular necrosis outside the ability of the 
surgeon to prevent. In these cases it was part of the penalty of breaking a bone at a site 
where nature had given a poor blood supply, and death was from shock and old age. 

The speaker illustrated these causes of failure by quoting a series of eases that had 
come into his clinic during the last two years both from his own operating and those 
of other surgeons. X-rays were shown to illustrate the points. 
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non, for example, can be related to the feeding of babies and animals; respiration to 
ventilauon; and reproduction to pets. At this stage, too, health teaching can be 
illustrated and health morals drawn from the lives of the great. 

^g^veen the vears of roughlv 1 1 to 16, factual human biologr should be the back- 
ground of health education. Homo sapiens will be much more interesting at this stage 
tiian the amoeba. Sex instruction must not be omined, of course, but there should be 
no over-emphasis of it. The reproductive system and the funaion of reproduction 
should be considered as a part of the structure and functions of the body as a whole, 
in addirion to this ad hoc health instruction, health teaching should permeate every 
other subject. For instance, the class might study the history of , the growTh of the 
health services; school outings might include visits' to see the health services at work. 
A visit to the sewa<»e farm is surely no less imjrortant than a visit to a museum; and 
discussions on the vvork of the school doctor and the school dentist and the contribution 
that the\- can make to health can be tied up with their visit to the school. 

The health education of the adult is the most difficult of alL Old wives' tales have 
to be debunked and faith in the bottle of medicine shaken. Although we may 
deplore the interest in disease, we must try to make use of it. For the present 
generation of adults, therefore, we must often start off our teaching from this interest, 
teaching phvsiologv under the guise of pathology. 

The material we use to assist us in our health education work must he carefully- 
related to our purpose. The leaflet and poster are much less effective than the film, 
which makes a direct appeal to every section of the community. In the early stages 
of health education films, there was an attempt — often a somewhat heavy attempt — to 
create a melodramatic story. The more recent trend is towards a straightfonvard 
presentation of health facts which are themselves of sufficient interest to hold the 
attention of the audience. This move is in the right direction. Exhibitions can 
attract large numbers of people but it is doubtful if they really change habits or 

attitudes. They warm the feet but not the hean. There is an immense ready-made 

audience for health education in our factories and this is a field which should be 
increasingly cultivated in the future. The lecture carries a direct message, personally- 
delivered, and o5ers an opportunity for answering questions. Its great disadvantage 
is that it anracts the convened. The lecture too k sometimes less effective than it 

might be because the lecturer is often a crank. It k essenrial that health lecturers 

should be notably sane. Their lectures should be clearly based upon a wise and 
common-sense philosophy, and there should be no sign of exaggeration or undue 
bias. 


The most effective health education is personal health education passed on bv direct 
contact. The doaor, the teacher and the health visitor have a great opponunitv 
here. All three, however, have much to learn about the content and methods of 
health education if they are to play their potential part to the full. The training of 
the doctor and nurse in the past has itself been much more concerned with disease 
than with health and most of us would find ourselves hard-pressed to enumerate 
more than a few health principles. We must build up our knowledge of the phvsio- 
logy of healthy living until it surpasses cur knowledge of pathologv, and we must 
see that it is passed on to all those people who are in jrositions of authority. We 
must learn too how we ourselves can put this knowledge across in an interesting and 
inspiring way to those whom we are in a position to influence. 


The radio is a health education medium of importance. Onlv a few facts should 
he included in eadi talk and these ^ould preferably have some' direct bearing upon 
the lives of the hearers. The talk that is "overcrowded with facts will fail to strike 
home. A s.hort talk k better than a long one. The appeal to the hearer should be 
personal and the language simple, straightfoiward and unadorned. The possibility 
of misinterpretation should never be forgotten. In this sense the spoken word is more 
dangerous than the w-ri«en because one cannot turn back to see exaaly what was 
^d. If the radio talk is to be lively and direct it must be dictated and 'not written 
r * C laboriously produced in polished wTiting will not read well on the 

radio, but will seem stiff and stilted and "will make real contaa with the audience 
impossible. 


If health e^ration is to develop as it should, it must have the rieht set-un and 
^chmery. -^i., U a field -,vhere voluntary or quasi-offidal organ"lttiom cL do 
better work than Government Departments. The war has shot™ that people are 
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The most important factor determining infection was contact. Families with a case of 
poliomyelitis had a higher percentage of adult males in occupations with contacts out- 
side the village than did the population of the district as a whole, and also a higher 
percentage of children attending school. In rural districts the attack rates increased 
with increasing population density. Attack rates were higher in boys than in girls 
particularly in towns; in Chinese children than in Indian children; in persons in the 
same family than in the general population. The chances of exposure were greater in 
the groups with the higher attack rates. 

Recent American tvork h:is shown that the distribution of fa:cal excreters of virus 
during an epidemic is concentrated around cases, as would be e.xpcctcd from fa;cal 
spread. However, the distribution of cases of poliomyelitis in Mauritius and in other 
epidemics has been more diffuse and suggestive of a spread by pharyngeal secretions. 
At present the measures taken to limit the spread of poliomyelitis should be those used 
in meningococcal meningitis to jjrevent respiratory spread and also those used in Sonne 
dysentery to prevent ftccal spread. 

The work reported here was done in collaboration with Professor H. J. Seddon and 
Major G. W. A. Dick, R.A.M.C, 


[January 25, 1946] 


Popular Health Education 


By Charles Hill, M.A., M.D., D.P.H. 

Health Education must take account of existing prejudices and resistances. It is 
unfortunate but true that the public is more interested in disense than in health; that 
it would rather put its faith in a bottle of medicine to cure disease than make the 
adjustments of life that are necessary to improve health; and that it prefers to be 
guided in its approach to health and disease by the old wives’ talcs picked up during 
childhood than by the latest scientific knowledge. In general, there is a profounn 
ignorance of the working of the human body and any knowledge of physiology which 
is possessed is drawn almost entirely from patent medicine advertisements, which introduce 
the public to such physiological truths as the “acid in your stomach will burn a hole m the 
carpet” and to the concept of “night starvation”. As a consequence of diese attituaes 
and influences, the middle-aged arc fixed in their habits and encrusted in an almost 
impermeable shell of folk-lore. To get results, therefore, we must concentrate on teach- 
ing the young the healthy habits and the knowledge that can he for them die basis ot 
their healthy living. 


In teaching the young there arc certain principles that must be borne in mind. Per- 
haps the most important, and probably the most universally disregarded, is that parents 
should answer the questions of their children truthfully and without any signs of em- 
barrassment. The fact that a child asks a question on any matter is a sign not on ; 
that he is interested — which will, of course, mean that he is also receptive — ^hut tiw 
he is intellectually ready to receive the information for which he asks. If, dicretore, 
his questions are answered as they arise — no more hut no less — his health education, 
including his sex education, will proceed in a natural manner. Of course it is desira 
that the essential biological facts should he taught systematically as ivell, and the tac 
of reproduction should certainly be taught as part of biology before the age of 
this way they will become an accepted part of the child’s background of 
before he has become himself emotionally involved. At all costs, we must avoid ma 'i g 
health education appear a set of dreary “don’ts”. Our approach must be the in.spiri g 
one of stressing the beauty, grace and joy of a positive attitude to health. 


Our health teaching must be graded to suit the intellectual level of the pcoplcjaught- 
In the case of a pre-school cliild and a young child up to the age of, / I ‘ ’ 
we should be content to teach the proper habits without explanations unless, o - 

explanations are asked for. At th[s stage it is more 

to do the riehl thing, even imperfectly, as a routine part of life than ° ‘ 

in and knowledgeable about the right method of doing It. During nex ^ gf 
or sfnp to thf age of about U there should be S-f 'j;' f 

biologic reaching based upon the natural interests of the child- ie.acii ig 
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tion for example, can be related to the feeding of babies and animals; respiration to 
ventilation; and reproduction to pets. At this stage, too, health teaching can be 
illustrated and health morals drawn from the lives of the great. 

Between the years of roughlv 11 to 16, factual human biolog}’ should be the back- 
ground of health education. Homo sapiens will be much more interesting at this stage 
than the amo=ba. Sex instruction must not be omitted, of course, but there should be 
no over-emphasis of it. The reproductive system and the function of reproduction 
should be considered as a part of the structure and functions of the body as a whole. 
In addition to this ad hoc health instruction, health teaching should permeate every 
other subject. For instance, the class might study the history of the groivth of the 
health services; school outings might include visits to see the health services at work. 
A visit to the sewage farm is surely no less important than a visit to a museum; and 
discussions on the work of the school doctor and the school dentist and the contribution 
that they can make to health can be tied up with their visit to the school. 

The health education of the adult is the most difficult of all. Old wives’ tales have 
to be debunked and faith in the bottle of medicine shaken. Although we may 
deplore the interest in disease, we must try to make use of it. For the present 
generation of adults, therefore, we must often start off our teaching from this interest, 
teaching physiology under the guise of pathology. 

The material we use to assist us in our healtli education work must be carefully 
related to our purpose. The letiflet and poster' are much less effective than the film, 
which makes a direct appeal to every section of the communit}'. In the early stages 
of health education films, there was an attempt — often a somewhat heavy attempt — to 
create a melodramatic story. The more recent trend is towards a straightfonvard 
presentation of health facts which are themselves of sufficient interest to hold the 
attention of the audience. This move is in the right d'ureaion. Exhibitions can 
attract large numbers of people but it is doubtful if they really change habits or 
attitudes. They warm the feet but not the heart. There is an immense ready-made 
audience for health education in our factories and this is a field which should be 
increasingly cultivated in the future. The lecture carries a direct message, personally 
delivered, and offers an opportunity for answering questions. Its great disadvantage 
is that it attracts the converted. The lecture too is sometimes less effective than it 
might be because tbe lecturer is often a crank. It is essential that health lecturers 
should be notably sane. Tlieir lectures should be clearly based upon a wise and 
common-sense philosophy, and there should be no sign "of exaggeration or undue 
bias. 


The most effective health education is personal health education passed on by direct 
contact. The doctor, the teacher and the health visitor have a great opportunity 
here. All three, however, have much to learn about the content and methods of 
health education if they are to play their potential part to the full. The training of 
the doctor and nurse in the past has itself been much more concerned with disease 
than with health and most of us would find ourselves hard-pressed to enumerate 
more than a few health principles. We must build up our knowledge of the physio- 
logy of healthy living until it surpasses our knowledge of pathology, and we must 
see that it is passed on to all those people who are in positions of authority. We 
must learn too how we ourselves can put this knowledge across in an interesting and 
inspiring way to those whom we are in a position to influence. 

The radio is a health education medium of importance. Only a few facts should 
be included in each talk and these should preferably have some direct bearing upon 
the lives of the hearers. The talk that is 'overcrowded with facts will fail to strike- 
home. A short talk is better than a long one. The appeal to the hearer should be 
personal and the language simple, straightforward and unadorned. The possibility 
of misinterpretation should never be forgotten. In this sense the spoken word is more 
dangerous than the written because one cannot turn back to see exactly what was 
11 direct it must be dictated and 'not written 

me talk that is laboriously produced in polished writing will not read well on the 
radio, but will seem stiff and stilted and tvill make real contact with the audience 


If health education is to develop as it should, it must have the right set-uo and 
machinery This is a field where voluntary or quasi-official organiltiors can do 
better work than Government Departments. The war has shoifn that people are 
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svispicions o[ official advice on health. Tiicy fear that it may not be disinterested, 
that it i.s an attempt to force upon them sometJiing that the Government desires 
them to accept for reasons other than those purely concerned tvith their individual 
well-being. Health education, too, .should he free from political bias or pressure, and 
to be effective must always he a little — although not too much — in advance of public 
opinion. For all these rcasorcs die proper line of development is for the Government 
to entrust health cducarion to some .such body as the Central Council for Health 
Education, which i.s the e.xi.sting agent of tlic Government and the Local Authorities 
in England and Wale.s. 

If health education is to he carried out along scientific lines, tlic needs and the 
results must be constantly ns.sesscd. Tlii.s ha.s already been done in a number of 
instances by the '\^'’ar-Timc Social Survey of the Ministry of Information, and valuable 
information has been gained. There is a real need, however, for a systematic assess- 
ment of 2>nh1ic opinion on matters affecting Iiealch, and for a .study of existing health 
habits. Upon this study we can base our health education programme. ■ And, 
finally, we must measure "the relative efficacy of different media and the result of all 
our work by a.sses.sing the changc.s that have been brought about in health habits, 
attitudes and opinions. 


Dr. N. M. Goodman said that considerable attention had been paid by the Health 
Division of UNRRA to the possibi!it.v of assisting popular health education in the countnes 
in Europe in which UNRRA was operating. He had reluctantly come to the conclunon 
that health propaganda could not be e.xporfed and must be based on local conditions 
and originated in the country concerned. He also drew attention to the lack of co-ormna- 
tion in this country in the teaching of preventive medicine, including health education, 
to medical undergraduates. 


Dr. Robert Sutherland said that health education was a problem in education and not m 
propaganda; it must be something that coloured the whole life of the individual. It lonowea 
that it was best carried out by people who in the course of their day-to-day work were in 
a position to influence for better or for worse the attitudes, habits and knowledge at 
others. Amongst these, the parent was, of course, outstanding, and he would lik® 
the parent to Dr. Hill’s group of doctor, teacher and health visitor. The Central t-ounen 
for Health Education attached great importance to this health education of the natural 
health educators and, at the request of local authorities, was giving courses in 'he ooniem 
and methods of health education throughout the country to such groups, and to irnawives. 
district nurses, school nurses, industrial nurses, and industrial welfare workers. 

Nevertheless, although the leaflet, the poster and the press advertisement were less 
effective than this personal health education, they were of some value, ,, LiJ 

support. Leaflets, for exampie, were most effective if they were distributed 
a lecture or to support advice given individually by a doctor or a nurse. The best 
would be got from health education If there were a carefully integrated use of all nieaia. 
They all had their time and place and had more effect used jointly than severally- 
Health education along those continuous and planned lines could undoufafediy mase 
real contribution to the improvement of individual and community health. 
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Retropubic Prostatectomy 
By Terence Millin, F.R.C.S. 

Retropubic prostatectomy, albeit a British product, is, I believe, the most universally 
applicable operation vet detised to eliminate the evils of the obstructing prostate. It 
has its faults, no doubt. What operation in the whole realm of surgery has not? After 
an experience now of some 85 cases, 1 am more than ever convinced that it gives me 
better results than any other I have tried, for every type of case, excluding the fibroses, 
where, I believe, endokopic resection reigns supreme. 

Before abandoning operations which, vou may say, have served us well in the past, 
we must be reasonably satisfied that the new is better. It is agreed that far too many 
cases come to us too late, but until we can offer the prostatic patient an easy' and relatively' 
safe cure for his troubles, he will not come early, nor indeed are we justified in advising 
early operation. The present slate of affairs is a vicious circle. 

In assessing the results of any' operation one has to consider mortality, the "post- 
operative course — not only' from the surgeon’s, view-point, but also the patient’s — and 
finally the long-term result. 

Mortalily . — As far as I know no one in this country has yet published his mortality 
figures for the Harris operation over an extended series of cases. Through the courtesy 
of the Staff of St. Peter’s Hospital, where most accurate records are kept, I am at liberty' to 
state that the monality rate for the modified Harris operation during the years 1938-39 
was rather more than 10%. These would appear to compare unfavourably with Harris’s 
Australian figures, but there seems to be little doubt that the cases met with here are 
poorer surgical material than those in the Dominion, and I have it from other Australian 
surgeons that they cannot approximate to Harris’s published results. Mortality figures 
depend so much on the surgeon’s selection of cases. 

In the two-stage Freyer technique considerably more die from the preliminary cystos- 
tomy than from the subsequent prostatectomy. Cystostomy, simple operation though 
it be, carries a very appreciable mortality, figures ranging from 4 to 20% if considered 
over a large enough series to be statistically significant. Again to quote St. Peter’s Hospital 
figures, out of 53 cystostomies, carried out in cases of prostatic obstruction during the 
years 1938-39, 10 died — a mortality rate of 19%. The second-stage procedure averages out 
with a mortality rate of 4% in the best hands. It must also be reckoned that a number 
are left to lead a miserable existence wearing a suprapubic tube, deemed unfit to stand 
April — Urol. 1 
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the rigours of a prostatectomy. The mortality rate of the two-stage Freyer technique is 
about 87 ,,. In the transurethral techniques, when competence has been acquired (and 
This is a lengthy pvoeexs) die immediate mortality .should he loiver. In my last 200 cases 
I lost 8. I have had better scries, but all in all the death-rate has been about 4%, 
Barrington published the St. Peter’s figures for prostatic surgerv’ for the five years 
1934-38, and reported in 582 cases a .mortality rate of 9’07%. Calxit from the Mayo 
Clinic reported a death-rate of 9-51% in- 600 open operations for prostatic ohstnietion, 
Here is a table showing my own results where a selection of methods was employed. It 
is, of course, also a more recent series, where ancillary aids such as sulpha drugs, blood 
banks, &c., were available. 


ar.T CASES OF prostatic obstruction. 


Tj-pe Number 

Hams r >3 

Freyer (including cystostomy) 73 

Endoscopic resection 219 

Radical perineal ... ... 2 


% of total 
1S% 
21 % 
01 % 


Deaths 

3 

0 

n 

0 


Mortality rate 
•1-S% 
S-2‘’i, 
•l-t% 


Total mortality rate for 357 consecutive cases, S-0% 


Post-operative course . — The possible complications of the Freyer technique are irell 
known. This 45-year-old operation fulfils few of the canons of modern surgical technique. 
The post-operative course is very uncomfortable, and by no means short. 

The post-operative course of the Harris case is in general much easier than that of the 
Freyer, provided that the hmmorrhage has been controlled on the table, and that frequent 
disturbing wash-outs are not required to maintain free catheter drainage. The same 
remarks apply to the resection case. I learn that it is common in the clinics of those 
utilizing the cold punch technique for the unfortunate patient to be disturbed every fe'V 
minutes for bladder lavage. My own practice when employing the Harris technique was 
to use a suprapubic catheter for two to four days with continuous irrigation. In resections 
I use the loop technique in preference to the punch, control the bleeding reasonably well 
on the table, and then rely on a No. 24F gum-clastic catheter for forty-eight hours to take 
care of the post-operative oozing. Again bladder lavage is the exception. The post- 
operative course of the retropubic case is incomparably easier than any of the other 
open operations. 

Late results . — The end-results of tile Freyer arc on t!ie whole excellent, but shelf 
formation does occur in a proportion of cases. Even the excision or punching out of the 
posterior lip of the bladder neck does not guard against this. 

The Harris operation carries its own particular late complications. I have already 
mentioned in a communication to this Section the truly dreadful post-operative obstruction 
one mect.s with occasionally after Harris suturing in which the whole prostatic urethra 
is strittured. There is also a quota of meatal and other urethral strictures when a rela- 
tively large catheter has been employed for ten to fourteen days. Another complication, 
seldom mentioned, which I find occurs not only in my own cases but in those of other 
surgeons, is a degree of incontinence lasting for a variable number of weeks. These usually 
clear up, but I have had to deal with two cases of persistent incontinence from other 
clinics. 


Of the late results of the transurethral resections I must speak at greater length. 
These operations, loop or punch, have proved of inestimable value in dealing with many 
types of prostatic obstruction, especially the fibroses. They appeal to the public m 
that no external cutting is involved, and the hospital stay is short. I can claim, I think, 
a wider experience of these operations than anyone in this country. I have long been an 
ardent advocate of their use in the lesser obstructions, the poor risk case, &c., but with 
a full realization that they had their limitations, or rather should have. The transurethral 
resection cannot be a complete adcnectomy despite claims to the contrary. The hogtes 
of recurrent obstruction and persistent infection are ever present, I have a number ot 
patients now resected more than ten years ago, who have had no further trouble, but 
other cases have not been so fortunate. I have always admitted this, but felt that in 
man-y cases the alternative was unduly hazardous, and that it was better to be alive with 
the risk of recurrent obstruction than dead, cured. To my mind, the greatest bugbear 
of resection is the risk of subsequent urethral stricture. Early in my urological career 1 
learned that it was unsafe to pass an unduly large instrument along the m.nie urethra. 
The commonly used Thompson Punch, euphemistically cahbrated 30F, is doing 
able damage have recently had 3 members of one London dub, resected in the sa 
dinic: aU wkh the most appallingly strictured urethwe. Two of them, by the ivay, had 
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two resections at approximately three mondis’ interval, indicating that the complete 
prostatectomy claimed hy the ardent advocates is evidently not so complete. All these 
men face the picture of monthly hougies for the rest of their lives. One has also 
recurrent prostatic ohstruction. These represent therapeutic disasters. I personally never 
exceed a No. 28F instrument, and in a number of cases even this cannot be safely 
passed, a perineal urethrostomy being necessary. Reed Neshit, one of America’s leading 
resectionists, is, I understand, now employing a urethrostomy in 25% of his cases. 

Of the sequels of the perineal operation 1 shall not say much. It has never had a great 
following in this country, and even in America its advocates are dwindling. You all 
know the ghastly messes which can occur even in the best hands. 1 have recently had 
a pitiful letter from a patient who was subjected to a perineal prostatectomy at the age 
of 37. Now, fourteen months later, he is still in hospital with a leaking suprapubic fistula, 
a colostomy, a urethrorectal fistula, and a perineal sinus. There appears to be a slight 
tendency' to return to the perineal route in some quarters quite recently, no doubt due 
to a dissatisfaction with the accepted suprapubic procedures, and a glib acceptance of 
certain published figures which scarcely convey the whole truth. 

That the enucleation of a simple tumour should entail such hazardous adventures 
appeared to me to be a blot on modern surgical achievement. I for one had a sense of 
frustration: I sought elsewhere. The subpubic operation mentioned by Uteau and Leroy 
proved impracticable. Noting the excellent exposure of the prostate during the operation 
of cystectomy, I turned to the retropubic approach. From the very first I have been 
pleased with this. It is virtually a perineal type of prostatectomy performed well away 
from the rectum and compressor urethrse— the twin bogies of the inferior approach. 
Moreover, the nerves and arteries of chief moment are situated posteriorly, the anterior 
aspect of- the prostate being accessible without damaging structures other than veins. 
Anteriorly also the urethra is closest to the surface of the gland, and the ejaculatory 
ducts are less liable to damage than in the perineal operation. It does not seem to be 
sufficiently appreciated that the level of the internal meatus is approximately the upper 
limit of the pubis in the vertical position, and is even higher when there is marked 
prostatic enlargement and elongation of the prostatic urethra. The retropubic exposure 
is thus not via a dark, deep, and dangerous hole, as has been suggested by some. 
The normal anatomy of the approach presents no structures of importance which need 
be sacrificed. Venous bleeding during the sectioning of the prostatic capsule can be 
troublesome if adequate care is not taken to deal tvith these veins, either by ligature or 
appropriate clamp before division. With the technique 1 use to-day this" bleeding is 
usually negligible. Three arterial anomalies may be met with, and should be known. 
I am indebted to my assistant, Mr. Ashton Miller. F.R.C.S., for researches into this 
subject. 

{a) Accessory -pudendal artery . — This is a sizable vessel which may be met with on the 
lateral surface of the prostate. According to Buchanan it is only present occasionallv, 
and arises from the intrapelvic portion of the internal pudendal, or from the inferior 
vesical artery. It passes forward along the lateral aspect of the bladder and prostate to 
the triangular ligament, which it pierces, branching into deep and, dorsal arteries of the 
penis, and, rarely, the artery of the bulb. 

(6) The dorsal artery of the penis occasionally arises from the obturator artery close 
to the entrance of the obturator canal, whence it passes over the posterior aspect "of the 
pubis to reach and pierce the triangular ligament. 

These vessels might be injured either during the initial sectioning of the prostatic cap- 
sule, or later during the suturing process. 

(c) Aberrant obturator artery . — ^This is a better-known anomaly, occurring, according 
to Gray, in 28% of subjects. It replaces the normal artery, and arises from the deep 
epigastric of the same side near its origin, passing behind the "lacunar ligament, and down- 
wards to the obturator canal. It does not itself lie close to the scene of operation, but 
the vesical branch normally arising from the obturator artery -in the pelvis mav spring 
from this anomalous vessel, and pass via the pubo-prostatic ligament and antero-lateral 
aspect of the prostate to the bladder. 


Now as to the so-called internal sphincter. The classical transvesical procedure entails 
the divulsion of this structure first with the finger, and later during the deliverv of the 
lateral lobes into the bladder. It is well known that stretching any sphincter entails shock 
Moreover, post-operative urethrograms show that in a large proportion of cases the bladder 
neck remains patulous, and the patient is entirely dependent on the compressor urethne 
r SO a stage further, and fearing a shelf formation due to fibrosis 

lolloning sepsis, excise or punch out a wedge of trigone, a complctelv unphysiological 
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the xigours of a prostatectomy. The mortality rate of the two-stage Frever technique is 
about 8'),,. In the transurethral techniques, when competence has been nequired (and 
this IS a lengthy jrrocess) the immediate mortality should be lower. In my last 200 cases 
I lost 8. 1 have had better series, hut all in all the death-rate has been about 4%. 

Barrington published the St. Peter’s figures for prostatic surgery for the five years 
1934-38, and rcjtortcd in 582 eases a mortality rate of 9-07 %. Cabot from the ^*Ia)•o 
Clime reported a death-rate of 9'51% in- 600 open operations for prostatic obstruction. 
Here is a table sliowing my own results where a selection of methods was employed. It 
is, of course, also a more recent series, where ancillary aids such as sulpha drugs, blood 
banks, &c., were available. 


357 CASES OF PROSTATIC OBSTRUCTION. 


Tj-pe Number 

Harris (i.a 

Freyer (including cystostomy) 7:1 

Endoscopic resection 210 

Radical perineal ... ... 2 


% of total 

21 % 

01 % 


Deaths Mortality rate 

.-1 i-sro 

0 S-2% 

0 4-1% 

0 — 


Total mortality rate for 357 consecutive cases, 5-0% 


Post-operative course . — ^Thc possible complications of the Frever technique are well 
known. This 45-ycar-oJd operation fulfits few of the cartons of modern surgical technique. 
The post-operative course is very uncomfortable, and by no means short. 

The post-operative course of the Harri,s' ease i.s in general much easier than that of the 
Freyer, provided that the hemorrhage has been controlled on the table, and that frequent 
disturbing wash-outs arc not required to maintain free catheter drainage. The same 
remarks apply to the resection ease, I learn th-at it is common in the clinic.s of those 
utilizing the cold punch technique for the unfortunate patient to be disturbed every few 
minutes for bladder lavage. My own practice when employing the Harris technique was 
to use a suprapubic catheter for two to four days with continuous irrigation. In rc.scctions 
I use the loop technique in preference to the punch, control the bleeding reasonably well 
on the table, and then roly on a No. 24F gum-clastic catheter for forty-eight hours to mke 
care of the post-operative oozing. Again bladder lav.age is the exception. TIte post- 
operative course of the retropubic case is incomparably easier tlian any of the other 
open operations, 

Late results . — The end-results of the Freyer are on the whole excellent, but shelf 
formation does occur in a proportion of eases. Even the excision or punching out of the 
posterior lip of the bladder neck docs not guard against this. 

The Harris operation carries its own particular late complications. I have already 
mentioned in a communication to this Section the truly dreadful post-operative obstruction 
one meets with occasionally after Harris suturing in which the whole prostatic urethra 
is strittured. There is also a quota of meatal and otiicr urethral strictures when a rela- 
tively large catheter has been employed for ten to fourteen days. Another comp!ic.ttion, 
seldom mentioned, which I find occurs not only in ray own cases but in those of other 
surgeons, is a degree of incontinence lasting for a variable number of weeks. These usually 
clear up, but I have had to deal with two cases of persistent incontinence from other 
clinics. 


Of the late results of the transurethral resections I must speak at greater length. 
These operations, loop or punch, have proved of inestimable value in dealing with many 
types of prostatic obstruction, especially the fibroses. They appeal to the public in 
that no external cutting is involved, and the hospital stay is short. I can claim, I think, 
a wider experience of these operations than anyone in this country. I have long been an 
ardent advocate of their use in the lesser obstructions, the poor risk case, &c., but with 
a full realization that tliey had their limitations, or rather should have. The tiansnrcthral 
resection cannot be a complete adenectomy despite claims to the contrary. The bogies 
of recurrent obstruction and persistent infection are ei'cr present. 1 have a number or 
patients now resected more than ten years ago, who have had no further trouble, out 
otlier cases have not been so fortunate. I have always admitted this, but felt that m 
many eases the alternative was unduly hazardous, and that it was belter to be alive witn 

mind, the createst buirbcar 


the risk of recurrent obstruction than dead, cured. To my mind, the greatest bugbear 
of resection is the risk of subsequent urethral stricture. Early in my urological career I 
learned that it was unsafe to pass an unduly large insmiment .nlong the male urethra. 
TlTe Smraon V u ed Thompson Punch, euphcmisricaliy calibrated 30F, is doing irrcpar- 
Ti e tee I at recenfly had 3 memb’ers of one London club, resected m the s.w 
clinic aU wi h the most appallingly strictuved urethra:. Two of them, by the way, had 
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two resections at approximately three months’ interval, indicating that the complete 
prostatectomy claimed by the ardent advocates is evidently not so complete. All these 
men face th'e picture of monthly bougies for the rest of their lives. One has also 
recurrent prostatic obstruction. These represent therapeutic disasters. I personally never 
exceed a No. 28F instrument, and in a number of cases even this cannot be safely 
passed, a perineal urethrostomy being necessary. Reed Nesbit, one of America’s leading 
resectionists, is, 1 nnderstand, now employing a urethrostomy in 25% of his cases. 

Of the seqnehe of the perineal operation I shall not say much. It has never had a great 
following in this country^, and even in America its advocates are dwindling, lou all 
know' the' ghastly messes which can occur even in the best hands. I have recently had 
a pitiful letter from a patient w'ho was subjected to a perineal prostatectomy at the age 
of 37. Now, fourteen months later, he is still in hospital with a leaking suprapubic fistula, 
a colostomv, a urethrorectal fistula, and a perineal sinus. There appears to be a slight 
tendency to return to the perineal route in some quarters quite recently, no doubt due 
to a dissatisfaction with the accepted suprapubic procedures, and a glib acceptance of 
certain published figures which scarcely convey the whole trnth. 

That the enneleation of a simple tumour should entail such hazardous adventures 
appeared to me to be a blot on modern surgical achievement. I for one had a sense of 
frustration; I sought elsewhere. The subpubic operation mentioned by Uteau and Leroy 
proved impracticable. Noting the excellent exposure of the prostate during the operation 
of cystectomy, I turned to the retropubic .ipproach. From the very first I have been 
pleased with this. It is virtually a perineal type of prostatectomy performed well away 
from the rectum and compressor uretlme — the twin bogies of the inferior approach. 
Moreover, the nerves and arteries of chief moment are situated posteriorly, the anterior 
aspect of the prostate being accessible without damaging structures other than veins. 
Anteriorly also the urethra is closest to the surface of the gland, and the ejaculatory 
ducts are less liable to damage than in the perineal operation. It does not seem to be 
sufficiently appreciated that the level of the internal meatus is approximately the upper 
limit of the pubis in the vertical position, and is even higher when there is marked 
prostatic enlargement and elongation of the prostatic urethra. The retropubic exposure 
is thus not via a dark, deep, and dangerous hole, as has been ' suggested by some. 
The normal anatomy of the approach presents no structures of importance which need 
be sacrificed. Venous bleeding during the sectioning of the prostatic capsule can be 
troublesome if adequate care is not taken to deal with these veins, either by ligature or 
appropriate clamp before division. With the technique I use to-day this bleeding is 
usually negligible. Three arterial anomalies may be met with, and should be known. 
I am indebted to my assistant, Mr. Ashton Miller. F.R.C.S., for researches into this 
subject. 

(а) Accessory pudendal artery . — This is a sizable vessel which may be met with on the 
lateral surface of the prostate. According to Buchanan it is only present occasionally, 
and arises from the intrapelvic portion of the internal pudendal, or from the inferior 
vesical artery. It passes fonvard along the lateral aspect of the bladder and prostate to 
the triangular ligament, which it pierces, branching into deep and .dorsal arteries of the 
penis, and, rarely, the artery of the bulb. 

(б) The dorsal artery of the penis occasionally arises from the obturator arterv close 
to the entrance of the obturator canal, whence it passes over the posterior aspect of the 
pubis to reach and pierce the triangular ligament. 

These vessels might be Injured either during the initial sectioning of the prostatic cap- 
sule, or later during the suturing process. 

(c) Aberrant obturator artery . — ^This is a better-known anomaly, occurring, according 
to Gray, in 28% of subjects. It replaces the normal artery, and arises from the deep 
epigastric of the same side near its origin, passing behind the lacunar ligament, and down- 
wards to the obturator canal. It does not itself lie close to the scene of operation, but 
the vesical branch normally arising from the obturator arter)'-jn the pelvis may spring 
from this anomalous vessel, and pass via the pubo-prostatic ligament and antero-lateral 
aspect of the prostate to the bladder. 

Now as to the so-called internal sphincter. The classical transvesical procedure entails 
the divulsion of this structure first with the finger, and later during the delivery of the 
lateral lobes into the bladder. It is well known that stretching any sphincter entails shock. 
Moreover, post-operative urethrograms show that in a large proportion of cases the bladder 
neck remains patulous, and the patient is entirely dependent on the compressor urethne 
tor continence. Some go a stage further, and fearing a shelf formation due to fibrosis 
tollowmg sepsis, excise or punch out a wedge of trigone, a completelv unphysiological 
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procedure. Some Harris advocates, on the other hand, actually attempt to narrow the 
bladder outlet, and draw down the trigone into the prostatic bed, so bringing the ureteric 
orifices almost on to the bladder neck, as seen at subsequent cvsto-urcthroscopy. In one 
operation the bladder neck is deliberately enlarged, in the other it is equally deliberately' 
narrowed, 'S^^hy not leave it alone? This is what one docs in the retropubic operation. 
Tmn.st qualify' this statement, as when after enucleation of thc-adenoina one limbs the 
bladder neck sclerotic on palpation, a wctlgc cxci.sion of the neck .should be made. 

■ I have repeatedly shown by means of a linger in the bladder where the retropubic 
procedure has been carried out after a preliminary cysiostomy, tliat the bladder neck is 
relatively little disturbed even where a large middle lobe, or oriicr intravesical piojcctioa, 
has been removed from Itelow. This is confirmed during one-stage operations, when it 
is noted that after enucleation there is no e.scapc of urine through the sphincter, yet the 
stretching of the structure to allow the catheter to pass leads to an escape. 

One other point, perhaps of minor imjioriancc, is the sexual aspect. It is well known 
that after the classical prostatectomy, when poicney'is retained, there is little or ho external 
flow of seminal fluid on ejaculation, apparently owing to lack of competence of the 
internal sphincter. I have records of two of my retropubic prostatectomies who do ejaculate 
a reasonable external discharge. In the pa.st I have had several patients who have 
expressed extreme di,splea.surc tit the phenomena ohserred after a Frcycr prostatectomy. 

To sum up these considerations, it ivoiild appear that the retropubic operation is 
anatomically the logical one, and that best calculated to remove the obstruction com- 
pletely, with the least damage to important structures. 

Let us consider now the practical aspect, taking in turn the prc-opcraiivc care, the 
actual operative technique, and the after-care. Wc shall later review results, comparing 
those obtained by other methods. 

In considering pre-operative care I am not tinmindful drat there is no unanimity as to 
handling of the various types of case met with. 1 shall give briefly my own practice; 

(n) Case with marked prostatic symptoms, uninfected urine, no great clinical residuum 
as evidenced by palpation or pcrci^ssirn, and an enlarged gland on rectal examination; 
In most of these cases I do not trouble my pathologist with extensive renal function tests, 
but rely on clinical assessment, blood-urea estimation, and, wlicn possible, intravenous 
urography. If operation is decided upon, renal function being good and other denion- 
strable pathology being absent, no urethral instrumentation is employed, until the patient 
is on tlic operating table, when cysto-urctbroscojiy is carried out. Decision is then mane 
as to whether resection or prostatectomy is the order of the day, and the appropriate 
measures performed there and then. 

(b) Case of acute retention : Wlicre condiiion i.s good and early operation is indicated, 
suprapubic tapping is sometimes employed for a day or two. In most cases a urcihm 
catheter is used, always combined with stdpha drug therapy and forced fluids. betc 
urinary excretion, renal function tests, or cardiovascular system arc inadequate, tbc 
decision is made as to whether to continue with urethral catheter drainage, or to carry 
out a high cystostomy. In most cases met With in this scries catheter drainage has been 
adequate. 

(c) Chronic retention; Here the choice will again lie bctw'ccn urethral catheter and 
cystostomy, I personally usually rely initially on slow* decompression via a catheter 
for die first tivelve to twenty-four hours; later spigoting the catheter and releasing it two- 
hourly. This I regard as more physiological than keeping the bladder constantly empty. 
Unless the catheter is not tolerated, I rely on this for seven to ten days, and if the renal 
function is then not reasonably good, jicrform a cystostomy, 1 find, as did Harris, that 
it is only the exceptional case w'hich does not respond to catheter drainage, but I do not 
hesitate to carry out cystostomy where indicated. 

(cl) Cases of gross urinary infection and very poor renal function will almost invariably 
call for cystostomy; Where the function rests are reasonable, .su!p])onaniidc.s and the 
urethral catheter will often work wonders with sepsis, and render a one-stage retropubic 
prostatectomy a safe procedure. 

These brief rules are, of course, oniv approximate, as there are always the exceptions. 

Associated urological pathology. — I shall only mention those pathological factors 
which seem to me to have most bearing on the choice of operation to be advised tor 
the enlarged prostate. 

(a) Vesical calculus. — ^Where the stone is a large one associated with much urinary 
infection, then it should be removed suprapubically and the bladder drained, as i nave 
already mentioned under the heading of gross urosepsis, until the condition, general ana 
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local, warrants a prostatectomy. This may be performed either by the classical Freyer 
technique, or, as I prefer, by * the retropubic- route. In the rare case, in which a laVge 
stone is found associated with little infection, this may be removed at the time of the 
retropubic operation, the anterior wall of the bladder being deliberately incised, and 
subsequendv closed in two layers. WTiere the calculus is smaller, it can be remoyed b\ 
introducing appropriate forceps tbrough the internal sphincter after the enucleation of 
the prostate. \\Tiere the calculus is found in the presence of bladder-neck sclerosis, 
litholapaxy is carried out at tbe same time as the endoscopic resection. 

(b) Vesical dherliciihim.—^yheTC a pouch of significant size is associated with prostatic 
enlargement warranting operation, it has been usually held that the removal of tlie 
diverticulum should be carried out as a primary measure, and that after an appropriate 
period of suprapubic bladder drainage, the prostate dealt with. If a classical transvesical 
prostatectomv is performed in the presence of a diverticulum there is verv great likeli- 
hood of a failure of the fistula to close, and the removal of a diverticulum after a previous 
prostatectomv, where there is a persistent fistula, is a procedure taxing the skill of the 
most expert. , I see no reason why a retropubic prostatectomy cafried out in the presence 
of a diverticulum should not be completely successful. There is no bladder fistula to be 
persistent, and the minimal amount of bladder infection compared with that in a Freyer 
would be unlikely to be of 'serious moment. I have quite recently had the opportunity of 
performing a retropubic prostatectomy in tbe presence of a divcrticidum, but the case is 
too recent to report. I do not advocate leaving all such diverticula alone, but there are 
certainlv some of these pouches burrowing deep down under the bladder base whose 
removal is singtdarly difficult, and which I feel would be better left alone, merely carrying" 
out a retropubic enucleation of the obstructing gland. The Mayo Clinic workers claim 
that it is seldom necessary to operate upon vesical diverticula where the removal of the 
bladder-neck obstruction is effected via the transurethral route. This is a view which 
has not been universally accepted, but I feel that cases will certainly arise from time to 
time where the surgeon would feel happier to leave tlte pouch undisturbed provided he 
can secure a satisfactory prostatectomy. / 

(c) Papillary tumours . — ^Each case exhibiting the combination of prostatic obstruction 
and a papillary growdt must be judged on its merits. In general, where the tumour is 
likely to respond to cystoscopic diathermy, this treatment should be carried out first, 
using a large electrode dtrough an operating cystoscope. A\Qiere it appears necessary to 
open the bladder to deal with the growth, this should be done as a preliminary measure, 
and later die gland removed retropubically. Where total "eystectomy appears indicated, 
the problem does not -arise. 

(d) Calculous prostatitis.— The calculous prostate causing marked obstruction, especially 
when associated with gross infection and impaired renal function, has alwavs been a 
problem to accepted methods. A one-stage operation is unduly hazardous] and the 
classical removal as a secondary procedure is not easv. A two-stage retropubic prostatec- 
tomy would seem to be the answer to d\e problem. 

Anaesthesia . — Almost any preferred form of anaesthesia piay be employed. Mv prefer- 
ence is for pentothal induction, followed by gas-ox vgen or cyclopropane, supplemented 
by pentothal as required, but never exceeding 1 gramme of the barbiturate. In poor 
risk cases I utilize an abdominal block, subcapsular infiltration of the prostate, and a 
very brief cyclopropane or pentodial aniesthesia during die enucleation. A good alterna- 
tive is caudal plus abdominal block. I dislike spinal analgesia because of its not 
infrequent unpleasant sequelae. 


Technique . — I have already described fully the steps of the operation,! and in die 
light of subsequent experience have not materially altered the technique. No doubt it 
can be improved. For the preliminary endoscopic inspection I know no instrument 
superior to my wide angle vision cysto-urediroscope. It enables us to make a rapid 
inspection of the bladder for associated patbology, and then assess tbe intravesical and 
intra-urethral configuration of the obstruction. Continuous irrigation is, of course, 
employed. The bladder is emptied, and die endoscope withdrawn. Whilst the operator 
is changing his gown and gloves the assistant prepares the field, and towels up the patient. 
Only a short mid-line incision is necessary. The transverse incision which I, like nianv 
others, prefer in the Harris operation, has no advantage here. In most of niy earlv cases 
I employed a standard Harris type of self-retaining retractor. A modification with a 
movable upper blade is useful. The Harris frame, although apparently cumbersome, 
has many advantages; it does not tilt, and tbere are few structures on which catgut, &c., 
will catch. My modification of the Legueu retractor has the merit of being more rapidly 

^Lanceti 1945 (ii), G93. 
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introduced and removed; it is frequently possible to enucleate the adenoma tvithout 
removing the retractor, and the flexible upper blade can be depressed by digital pressure. 

After exposing the gland I pack IS in. of 6-in. gauze roll into each lateral recess, i.e. 
between the lateral aspect of the prostate and the leva tores ani. 10 c.c. of 1% procaine, to 
which 3 minims of adrenaline 1/1000 have been added, arc now injected into the gland 
subcapsiilady. This opens uji a plane of cleavage, and, 1 think, helps to minimize 
bleeding, i he three underrunning siititrcs to comrol the veins are now placed, the ends 
of the sutures left long, and held with haimostnts. 1 then make a very short vertical 
nick through the fascia and true capsule, and insert special L-shaped capsule forceps, one 
on each side, to clamp any veins not controlled by the stay sutures. A transverse incision 
« then made, either with a scalpel or the tliathcrmy knife, proximal to the clani[)S. A 
T-shaped damp is then applied to the edge of the proximal flap, controlling the small 
artery which is usually severed in the mid-line. Three stav sutures arc now applied 
to the proximal flap, one in the mid-line and one at each extremitv. The clamps are 
removed, and any’ individual veins still bleeding seized with hamiostats and coagulated. 
The false capsule is then opened with a deep inverted V incision. 


This is stripped back off the adenoma, which is also cleared distally and laterally with 
Devine s chisel-pointed scissors curved on the flat. The urethra is deliberately cut across 
distal to the lateral lobes, and the latter then enucleated with the right index finger from 
below upwards. A second finger at this stage of turning the lobes upwards is often 
useful. It is very rarely necessary to utilize a finger in tiie rectum. Mechanically the 
enucleation is far sounder than in the transvesical techniques in that the finger is working 
at right angles to the urethra, and not in the long axis of a cone. There is no danger 
of avulsing a strip of membranous urethra. When the lobes have been freed distally 
and laterally they arc delivered into the wound, and held cither with the fingers of the 
left hand or by means of Duval’s forceps. The trigone is sponged olf the adenomatous 
mass posteriorly, and the bladder neck off it anteriorly, leaving it free except for a cone 
of mucosa. This latter is then deliberately cut across distaT to the bladder neck. A 
small pack is now placed in the prostatic cavity, whilst the edges of the false capsule 
are picked uj) with Koehcr, Allis, or other appropriate forceps. The pack is removed, and 
whilst the special model sucker nozzle is applied to the prostatic cavity, bleeding vessels 
are tdsualized and caught witli haimostats. These arc then touched with the diatherniv 
needle. The bladder neck is palpated, and, if .sclerotic, a wedge resection is made. A 
suitable-sized Harris catheter is then passed along the urethra; it is seen entering die 
prostatic bed. Whilst the assistant opens the internal meatus with the spreader, die 
catheter is guided into the bladder either with forceps, or with a stilct. The false capsule 
is then closed with a running suture, utilizing the boomerang needle. Bleeding should 
now have ceased. The stay sutures are now tied together, mid-line to mid-line, right to 
right, and left to left, after the ujiper blade of the retractor has been loo.scncd or 
removed. The retropubic space is dusted with siilphaniinmidc powder, and the wound 
closed routinely with a small corrugated rh-ain down to the suture line. Where the venous 
ooze has not fccen adequately controlled, a cigarette drain of gauze is preferred to the 
rubber drain. (I liave had recourse to this three times.) After 'bilateral vasectomy, the 
catheter is syringed out with flavine 1 /6000, the eyes being suitably adjusted so as to be 
just within the bladder. The catheter is fixed with silkworm gut sutures to the penis. 
The whole operation need not exceed half an hour, and i.s frequently completed in under 
twenty minutes. 4 oz. of 3-8% sodium citrate solution is lett in the bladder, and the 
catheter spigoted. One hour after the patient returns to bed the spigot is released to 
verifv that the catheter is draining, which being so, it is again spigoted. One hour later 
the spigot is removed, and the catheter connected via sterile tubing to a Manchester at 
the side of the bed. Aperients are administered on the second ctening, and on the third 
day the patient is allowed up to use the commode. From the fourth d.it" onirard-s he 
gets up to sit in the chair. During the day the catheter is spigoted, and released two- 
hourly. I repeat that I regard this intermittent filling of tlie bladder as more physiological 
diaii keeping the visciis const.mtly empty. Only in I case in 8 is post-operative syringing 
of the catheter necessarv. The drain is sliorfcned on rlic second day, and removed, in 
treneral on the third day. The catheter is removed on the fourth or fifth day, unless 
the moccdure has been carried out after a preliminary cystostomv, in wliicli case it is 
left m ten days. Some suprapubic le.akage will occur in a smal proportion of casc.s 
if is ncgIcctedTor twenty-four hours, and, if ncce.ssary. a smal catheter i.s replaced until 
the woimd is sound and dry. Mdlcre a chronic retention ha.' been present before opera 
Smi the atonidty of fie bidder m.ay. lend to a retention; it do^ not mspond toj. 


Twice I h.ive 

feileie tVie renioval of the catheter due to spasm in nervous patients.- a 
seen a retention follou ^ this. A sulpha drug is administered roiilinely for 


parasympathetic stimulant further catheter drainage m.ay he jmressary 


hypodermic of morphia will 
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fortj’-eight hours before operation, and for five days subsequently, unless contra-indicated. 
The minimal amount of post-operative infection of the urine is noteworthy, and -the 
rapidity with which the urine becomes clear is in marked contrast with that found after 
the Freyer technique. All patients report two to three weeks after dismissal from 
hospital,’ and it is quite exceptional not to find clear, or only faintly hazy, urine on this 
visit. Instrumentation is employed only where the urinary stream does not appear 
adequate. 

I have emploved both thrombin topical and fibrin .foam in the prostatic cavin-, but 
cannot claim that they proved any help, nor indeed are they necessary. 

Post-operative Complications 

These have been in the main singularly infrequent. The comments of the nursing 
staff, who have also to deal with prostatectomies handled by the older methods are 
flattering, and mirror my own views. It is only the exceptional case which require.s 
time-consuming bladder wash-outs; even bedpans are unnecessary. 

Reactionary hxmorrhage . — ^I have as yet met with no case where anything more than 
a bladder lavage has been necessary. 

Secondary hsnuorrhage . — This I have had four times. All responded to lavage through 
a catheter, though in one case a fatal pyelonephritis followed. Suprapubic cystotomy for 
such a complication has in no instance been necessary. 

Pyelonephritis . — 2 cases have been met with. In one the patient had just recovered 
from an attack of pyelonephritis associated with retention due to a very large gland. 
Prolonged catheter drainage had been employed elsewhere. The patient, a doctor, was 
very averse to a cystostomy which I recommended, and against my better judgment I' 
periormed a one-stage retropubic prostatectomy. The immediate post-operative course 
was completely uneventful. The catheter was removed on the sixth day, and easy void- 
ing followed. "On the tenth day pyrexia set in, which failed to respond to sulphanilamides, 
penicillin, &c., and he succumbed to a recurrence of his pyelonephritis. He was 76, and 
an admittedly poor risk. In the other case I have no excuse, to offer. He was an 
apparently fit man of 55. The enucleation was not easy, as a subtrigonal nodule had to 
be dissected from the bed, in addition to large lateral lobes. Secondary ha:morrhage 
occurred on the sixth day, as mentioned earlier, which responded to bladder lavage, but 
a pyelonephritis developed later, and he succumbed on the eighteenth post-operative day. 

Post-operative urinary leakage . — ^This will occur in a small number of cases. I feel 
that, provided the closure of the cavity has been satisfactory, this is due to too early 
absorption of the catgut. In one case this was clearly demonstrated. The catheter 
slipped out twenty-four hours after operation, and the house surgeon was unable to 
attend to the patient for some three hours. During this lime urine was voided easily 
nvice, and without leakage. The catheter was replaced, but on its removal on the 
sixth day, urine escaped from the wound. I now employ No. 1 chromicized catgut for the 
capsular repair. Every effort, must be -made to secure a watertight closure of the prostatic 
cavity: it makes for easy post-operative course, and early dismissal. 

Post-operative stricture . — It is obviously too early to comment on this. In 3 cases seen 
at the first check-up after dismissal the urinary stream was not full, and steels were 
passed. In all there was some gripping at the bladder neck. A timely dilatation at this 
stage of soft infiltration will save trouble later. 

Pulmonary embolus . — I have as yet met with no case I attribute this largely to the 
short period of confinement to bed. 

Femoral thrombosis . — ^The only case I have had was the first in the series already 
reported, where gross urinary infection preceded the operation due to three years’ self- 
catheterization. 

Post-operative fistula . — Despite the armchair fears of some on this score, this has not 
occurred, nor do I see why it should. 

Incontinence . — No case of even temporary’ incontinence, partial or complete, has been 
met with. The preservation of both sphincters should render such a possibilitv verv 
remote. 

Clot retention . — I am informed that the armchair detractors of the retropubic pro- 
cedure hold this as a dread and likely complication. Let me answer them here and 
now that I have not met it in a form not easily handled through the catheter. I admit 
remains a real possibilitv’, ns after any prostatic operation yet described. Should 
this occur, and the bladder be already opened, the situation is more easily taken care of, 
but dealing with such an occurrence after a retropubic operation should not be outside 
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introduced and removed; it is frequently possible to enucleate the adenoma without 
removing the retractor, and the ncxibic upper blade can be depressed by digital pressure. 

After exposing the gland I pack 18 in. of 6-in. gatizc roll into each lateral recess, i.e. 
between the lateral aspect of the prostate and the Icvatores ani. 10 c.c. of 1% procaine, to 
which 3 minims of adrenaline 1/1000 have been added, are now injected into tlie gland 
subcnpsniarlv. This opens uji a plane of cleavage, and, I think, helps to minimize 
bmcding. 1 he three undernmnittg sutures to control the veins are now placed, the ends 
of the sutures left long, and held with liaemosmts. | then make a vert' short vertical 
nick through the fascia and true capsule, and insert special L-shaped c.apsulc forceps, one 
on each side, to clamp any veins nor controlled by the stay sutures. A transverse incision 
is then made, cither with a scalpel or the diathermy knife, proximal to the clamps, A 
T-shaped clamp is then applied to the edge of the proximal flap, controlling the sm<ill 
artery which is usually severed in the mid-line. Three stav sutures are now .applied 
to the proximal flap, one in the mid-line and one at each extremitv. The clamps are 
removed, and any individual veins still bleeding seized with h.xmostais and coagiil.ited. 
The false capsule is then opened with a deep inverted V incision. 

This is stripped back off the adenoma, which is also cleared distally and laterally with 
Devine’s chisel-pointed scissor.s curved on the flat. The urethra is deliberately cut across 
distal to the lateral lobes, and the latter then enucleated with the right index finger from 
below upwards. A second finger at this stage of turning the lobes upwards is often 
useful. It is very rarely ncccssriry to utilize a finger in the rectum. Mechanically the 
enucleation is far sounder than in the transvesical technique.s in that the finger is working 
at right angles to the urethra, and not in the Jong axis of a cone. There is no danger 
of avulsing a strip of membranous urethra. When the lobes have been freed distally 
and laterally they arc delivered into the wound, and held cither with the fingers of the 
left hand or by means of Duval’s forceps. The trigone is sponged off the adenomatous 
mass posteriorly, and the bladder neck off it anteriorly, leaving it free except for a cone 
of mucosa. This latter is then deliberately cut across distal to the bladder neck. A 
small pack is now placed in the prostafic cavity, w-bilst the edges of the false ctipsule 
are picKed up with Koclicr, Allis, or other appropriate forceps. The jiack is removed, and 
whilst the special model sucker nozzle is apiflied to the prosintic cavity, bleeding vc.ssels 
visualized and ctuight with h.-emostats. These are then touched with the diathermy 


are 


needle. The bladder neck is palpated, and, if sclerotic, a wedge resection is made. A 
suitable-sized Harris catheter is then pas.scd along the urethra; it is seen entering the 
prostatic bed. Whilst the assistant opens the internal meatus with the spreader, the 
catheter is guided into the bladder either with forceps, or with a stilct. The false capsule 
is then closed with a running suture, utilizing the boomerang needle. Bleeding should 
now have ceased. The stay suture.s are now tied together, mid-line to mid-line, right to 
right, and left to left, after tlic upper blade of the retractor has been loosened or 
removed. The retropubic space is dusted with sidphanilamide powder, and the wound 
closed routinely with a small corrugated drain down to the suture line. Wiiere the venous 
ooze has not been adequately controlled, a cigarette drain of gauze is preferred to the 
rubber drain. (I have had recourse to tliis three times.) After 'bilateral vasectomy, the 
catheter is syringed out with flavine 1 /6000, the eyes being suitably adjusted so as to be 
just within the bladder. The catheter is fixed with silkworm gut sutures to the penis. 
The whole operation need not exceed half an hour, and is frequently completed in under 
twenty minutes. 4 oz. of 3-8% sodium citrate solution is left in the bladder, and the 
catheter spigoted. One hour after the patient returns to bed die spigot is released to 
verify that the catheter is draining, which being so, it is again spigoted. One hour later 
the spigot is removed, and the catheter connected via sterile tubing to a Winchester at 
the side of the bed. Aperients are administered on the second ciening, and on the third 
day the patient is allowed up to use die commode. From the fourth day onwards he 
gets up to sit in the chair. During the day the catheter is spigoted, and released two- 
hourly. I repeat that I regard this intermittent filling of the bladder as more physiological 
than keeping the viscus constantly empty. Only in 1 case in 8 is post-operative syringing 
of the catheter necessary. The drain is shortened on the second day, and removed, m 
general, on the third day. The catheter is removed on the fourth or fifth day, unless 
die procedure has been carried out after a preliniin.ary cystostoniy, in which c.ise it is 
left in ten days. Some suprapubic Ic.ak.age will occur in a small proportion of case.s 
It is neglected for twenty-four hours, and, if necessary, a small catheter is replaced until 
the wound is sound and dry. \Wicre a chronic retention has been present before opera- 
tion the atonicity of the bladder may lead to a retention; if it does not respond to a 
parasympathetic stimulant further catheter drainage may be necessary. Twice I have 
Lcrl retention follow the removal of the catheter due to spasm in nervous piiticnts; a 
hv^eimic of morphia will relieve this. A sulpha drug is administered routinely for 
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(0 Se.vi/ni sec/iielx . — In no other operation with nhich I am acquainted is the pheno- 
menon of external ejaculation noted afterwards, excluding, of course, minimal resections. 

Here are the facts and figures of my experience with this operation. Including every 
case of prostatic obstruction admitted to my wards and private beds dunng the peri 
since. August 26, 1945, when I performed my first retropubic prostatectomy, I have dis- 
missed 1 case wearing a suprapubic tube (blood urea over 200 despite prolonged drainage), 
have performed 1 Freycr enucleation (in private, early m the senes) 1 patient was 
admitted moribund with retention and advanced urtemia, and succumbed six hours later 
without mv ever having seen him. Another case, admitted with severe spontaneous pros- 
tatic htemorrhage and clot retention, was subjected to cystotomy. The following table 
will indicate the procedures carried out in the remainder: 


One-Stage retropubic prostatectomy ... ... ... ••• 

• , . ^ f cj-stostomy elsewhere 

Two-stage retropubic prostatectomy *(^cystostomy by.me ... 

Endoscopic resection - 

Retropubic evacuation of prostatic abscess ... 

Suprapubic cj’stosiomy (awaiting second stage) 


74 cases 
7 cases 
S cases 
4 cases 
y case 
2 cases 


In conclusion, I commend with eveiA' confidence ibis operation as sound rational 
procedure, the practical results of which bear out the obvious theoretical advantages. 
It may be carried out either as a one-stage procedure, or after preliminarv" cystostornv, 
and in my view it is the procedure of choice in every case affording a reasonable operative 
risk, excluding the fibroses, where endoscopic resection holds the field. 

Many of you have, I know, performed the operation, and I look forward to hearing of 
your experiences, and, no less, the criticisms of others still faithful to the older methods. 


The President: In opening this discussion my chief duty, and a very pleasant one, 
is to say how privileged I feel to be here to-night and how grateful we are to Mn MiUin 
for his admirable review of prostatectomy up to date and lucid description of this new 
addition. 

In prostatic hypertrophy the genital pedestal swells and strangulates the urethral exit 
beneath the urinary chamber. Mr. Millin makes a direct attack on the obstacle and saves 
adding surgical injury to a bladder which has long suffered pathological insult. This struck 
me as a bold strategic move in prostatectomy when first he shared his new retropubic opera- 
tion with' the Royal Society of Medicine last November. The intact bladder is ready for action 
when the artificial drainage is removed. The post-operative course is correspondingly easier 
than that following the transvesical route, but has its complications. The packing of 
fat in the spaces round the bladder neck is favourable soil for sepsis and has for long 
made the cave of Retzius a place of evil repute. Throwing tradition aside, however. 
Mr. Millin elects to approach the prostate through it. Has the region been maligned? - 
Parietal sepsis has certainly been the rule rather than the exception in my 8 cases, though 
the discharge of pus has been but transient. The resumption of natural micturition 
following withdrawal of the catheter whether early, fourth day, or as late as the tenth 
post-operative day has in several proved a time of distress and anxiety. The patient 
appears liable to spasm like a veritable vesical crisis which in 1 case needed suprapubic 
puncture for its relief. Considerable negotiation may be needed to coax the tip of sound 
or catheter into the bladder. 

° subtle form of post-operative obstruction attends this operation and 

led to the s^ond of the two fatalities among my series. An elder of 79 years and a chronic 
bronchitic, died suddenly of pulmonary embolism when healed and ready for home. In 
the second fatality, the patient had trouble after removal of the catheter on the eighth 
post-operative day. The house surgeon reinserted the catheter. It did not function well, 
there was increasing urasmia and urinary output was fitful and finally appeared to cease. 
Post-mortem revealed a stagnant bladder with about 12 oz. of purulent urine pent up 
by a pair of apposed vesical “tonsils” overlying the outlet of the bladder and consisting 
of adenomatous prostatic remains! These fatal relics of the prostate were evidently 
growing semi-detached from the main subvesical mass and it was easy for such to escape 
the sweep of the enucleating finger. The moral is to palpate the lining of the prostatic 
cavity for buried nodules and pass the finger round inside the bladder neck in doubtful 
cases. 


One of the advantages of such total enucleative operations as Mr Millin’s over the resec- 
topic or punch method of prostatectomy lies in the completeness of removal and consequent 
good hope of cure in cases of "enclosed” cancer unsuspected before or during operation 


Mr. R. Ogier Ward stressed the fact that the operation should not be described 
one. Once the- surgeon was committed to it he must continue and complete it. 
possible to stop and be content with bladder drainage. 


as an eas 3 ' 
It was not 


Mr. E. W, Riches; A discussion of the results of the new operation would be premature 
at this stage There are two sound principles involved in its performance a direct 
approach to the site of disease, and enucleation of the prostate from below starting at the 
lower borders of the lateral lobes. This latter principle has also been stressed ^ Harris 
and prevents the removal of a tube of urethral mucous membrane below the verumontani^m 
which IS one of the causes of post-operative stricture. Regarding details it is unforti.naS 
that a very vascular area has to be traversed; if the incisfon in the false capsule U^adl 
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the scope of any surgeon embarking on this form of surgery. Few clot retentions fail 
to respond to the aspiration technique, provided a suitable catheter and svringe are to 
hand. If this should fail, it would only be necessary to remove the tijtpermost two sutures 
in skin and aponcurosi.s, plunge a knife into the bladder, evacuate the clots with a 
sponge forceps, and leave in a suitable drainage tube. This procedure could be performed 
without even removing the patient from Itis bed. If the situation should arise after 
the wound is healed, antesihcsia might he required to reopen the uppermost part of the 
wound. I repeat I have not experienced it in over SO cases. 

MorUiUty. — ^Amongst these 85 cases I have had 4 deaths — 2 from pyelonephritis already 
mentioned, and 2 from cardiac failure within forty-eight hours of operation. In 2 of 
these 4, I operated against my better judgment, each refusing a preliminary cystostomy. 
Representing as this does a continuous scries, and an initial one at that, I am confident 
that even better figures will be forthcoming. The first death incidentally tvas in the 
thirty-first case. This is admittedly too small a number from which to quote mortality 
rate. For what it is worth, it represents under S%. 


Operative Difficulties 

Anatomical anomalies, — These have already been described, and could conceivably 
prove troid)lesome if the operator were not tiwarc of their presence, and on the look-out. 
1 have met with only, one abnormal artery — a deep penile branch from the obturator. It 
was clearly seen when the prostate was exposed, and was doubly clamped, cut, and 
diathermized. 

In one case, a very large irreducible scrotal hernia made e.xposurc of the prostate on 
that side none too easy, but the enucleation of a 127 gramme gland was effected success- 
fully. 

In another case, the removal of a very adherent fibro-adenomatous gland, associated 
tvith a thin-wallcd bladder, led to a tearing of the anterior fibres of tlic sphincter. These 
were sutured. 


Second-stage prostatectomy. — I have found no particular difficulty in carrying this out, 
and I regarcl it as preferable to a Frcycr enucleation where a previous cystostomy has 
been performed, even in cases where the fistula has been established adjacent^ to the 
pubis. Where the opening is low, I make a transverse incision, partially dividing the 
tendons of the recti; otherwise, a vertical mid-line incision downwards from the fistula. 
The adherence is merely at the muscle levcK and the retrojnibic space opens up readily 
to expose the prostate. The enucleation and suturing of the capsule are routine. The 
bladder fistula is then closed. No extensive dissection of the track is necessary. The 
mucous membrane is freed and inverted with a pursestring. The aponeurosis is approxi- 
mated superficially, and the skin closed. The whole procedure need not take more than 
thirty minutes. My reason for performing a retropubic prostatectomy as a secondary' 
procedure in preference to the more expeditiously carried out Freyer enucleation is that 
I believe it is more benign — there is less shock, less jrost-operative bleeding, less post- 
operative discomfort, less risk of persistent fistula, and a more speedy dismissal 
hospital. I believe that the extra ten to fifteen minutes on the operating table are well 
spent. 


Finally, let us compare the retropubic operation with other accepted techniques. 

(a) Technically the operation is far ca.sicr to master than either the perinea! or trans- 
urethral. It is no more difficult than the Harris, and though admittedly not an operation 
for the .occasional prostatcctomist, as is the Frcycr, should be well within die scope ot 
the trained general surgeon. 

(b) Mortality . — Preliminary experiences indicate that the risk should be less in this 
operation than in any other, excluding perhaps the transurethral. The demerits of the 
latter in the grosser hypertrophies have already been indicated. 

(c) Post-operative coarse. — This appears to be easier for both patient and surgeon than 
in any rival procedure. Indeed, one of the most striking features of the operation is the 
almost complete freedom from pain. The spasms common in the Freyer operation are 
not seen. 

(d) Hospitalization.— This is in general far shorter than in any other open operation. 

(e) Long-term result.— It is too early to comment on this, but I see no reason to bdicvc 
that the risults should be inferior to those obtained by any transvesical 

are without doubt better than those obtained perineally, and by virtue of the completeness 
of the operation, should certainly transcend the transuretiiiai. 
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In the other case, there were five medium-sized stones in the bladder. It had been 
my intention to deal with these through a separate incision in the bladder wall. I found, 
however, that it was easy to feel the stones on passing a finger through the internal 
meatus and so I extracted them through this route, thereby, I think, tmduly stretching 
the bladder neck. Urinary leakage occurred on Ihe fourth day and this soon became 
obviously infected. Twelve days after the operation, an abscess appeared over the gluteal 
region, which had to be evacuated. 

These incidents do not detract from the’ merits of the operation, but rather serve to 
emphasize the nece.ssity of adhering to the technique described by Mr. Millim It ij of 
importance to make certain that the catheter has been properly inserted into the bladder 
and that it does not become displaced whilst completing the operation. 

The operation is perhaps technically more difficult than the suprapubic method, ^t 
can, nevertheless, be expeditiously accomplished. "When the operation is completed, the 
after-treatment is simple and no specially trained team is required to carry it out. 


Mr. Clifford Morson (in absentia, read by Mr. Ainsworth-Davis) : There seem now 
to be almost as many techniques for prostatectomy . as there are urologists 
in this country. The explanation is simple. Surgeons are dissatisfied with 
many of the end-results, and it is not to be wondered at when it is remem- 
bered how much damage is done to the urethra by the removal of the prostate. 
Surgery can never be the last word in the treatment of this disease. It is dangerous to 
dogmatize about the results of a new operation until it has had a fair trial, but I certainly 
like the simplicity and minimum of damage to surrounding tissues of Mr. Millin’s 
technique. However, I cannot give whole-hearted support to it until I know what are 
going to be its remote results, and for this we must wait two years. In a ward of one 
of my hospitals there lie side by side suprapubic and retropubic cases. The only difference 
in the post-operative convalescence is the anxiety about the tied-in catheter blocking 
with a closed bladder. As for length of stay in hospital both are healed in about a fort- 
night, but he is a foolish surgeon who hurries his prostate cases out of hospital. I would 
remind you of the investigations of Semple and myself some years ago which showed 
that the rate of healing in the pfostatic cavity was extremely slow, and many weeks 
alter the abdominal wound had healed there was a raw surface. The extent of that raw 
area is reduced toy, a plastic operation such as Wildbolz’s or Harris’. Now that is iwhat 
affects the remote resuits. The more scar tissue there is uniting bladder mucous membrane 
to urethral mucous membrane the more urinary dysfunction there will be. Scar tissue 
contracts slowly so that the dysfunction may not manifest itself for a long time. I think 
that like the suprapubic operation, the retropubic will give good immediate results. 
An amazing change has come over the results of .suprapubic prostatectomy in the last 
five years thanks to the complete control of bladder sepsis. Secondary haemorrhage 
now is very rare; 

Electrolytic sodium hypochlorite, the sulpha drugs, urea formic iodide, and now peni- 
cillin are all playing their part in reducing complications and the mortality rate. Professor 
Noordenbos of Amsterdam in a recent speech at the College of Surgeons stated that the 
introduction of penicillin had caused the greatest revolution in surgery since Lister. 
There is no reason to-day why any prostatectomy case in private practice should die 
of a urinary complication. In my last 40 cases in private practice I have not had a 
death. For the past 2 years I have had 60 cases at a municipal hospital with 2 deaths. 
It is notorious that many of these patients are poor surgical risks and yet they survive 
the operation. Mr. Irwin at St. Paul’s is getting similar results. 


Mr. Alex. E. Roche: The main advantages of Mr. Millin’s operation are not its low 
mortality or the short period in bed — about two weeks. Similar advantages are claimed 
for perurethral resection and for Steinach II, which both have this advantage over Millin’s 
operation, of avoiding a suprapubic incision. 

Nor is the absence of suprapubic leakage of urine the main advantage of this operation 
That, again, is shared by the perurethral resection and Steinach II, not to mention 
Harris’s prostatectomy with closure. 

No, the main advantage, it seems to me, is that, unlike perurethral resection and 
Steinach II, Millin’s operation is radical. 

The absence "of mortality in 20 cases is good, but, of course, we all have runs of 20 
or more prostatectomies without mortality. Personally I like to have, and I think I 
can achieve, a low mortality in my prostate operations — ^oerhaps 5 to 7%. I do a two-stage 
Freyer-like prostatectomy — an operation which will, I think, last as long as prostatectomies 
are being performed. 

, With regard to nomenclature all suprapubic operations are retropubic when the patient 
IS supine, but, whereas ordinary suprapubic prostatectomy is transvesical, MiUin’s is 
prevesical, so I prefer the term prevesical prostatectomy to retropubic prostatectomy. 


Mr. John Everidge: I think too much has been said about spasms arising as the direct 
result of incision through the bladder wall. After all we do not see spasms after simple 
suprapubic drainage nor after partial cystectomy, &c., in either sex. A further factor 
must be necessary. 


approach to the pathological prostate- 
considered on its own merits, and the appropriate route selected 
after careful pre-operative investigation. I do not think the post-operative pain referred 
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vertical tewer vessels are divided, but even so it is a bloody operation, although there 
from within the prostatic cavity. I do not like the preputial stitch 
and prefer to anchor the catheter by a sling stitch passed through the fundus of the bladder 
to a button on the abdominal wall. The catheter is the weak point of the operation 
original Harris procedure, the danger being urethritis. In eight cases there 
nas peen one of cedema of the penis and urethritis, and this patient had a secondary 
haemorrhage with clot retention on the ninth day; it was relieved -by catheterization and 
S Cysto-urethroscopy has been done in all my. rcases between the 
ninth and the nineteenth post-operative day, and it invariably showed some sloughs in the 
prostatic urethra or at the bladder nock. I do not think therefore that patients should 
be discharged in a fortnight, I prefer to keep them in for three weeks. 

A urethral catheter for preliminary drainage carries the same danger, but suprapubic 
catheterization makes a two-stage operation cjuile possible if the catheter is placed 
high, and four of my cases have been so treated. I prefer a transverse skin incision. 

As compared with the Harris operation the approach is more difiRcult but the recon- 
struction easier. There appears to be little difference in the final results but the immediate 
convalescOTce is smoother after the retropubic operation owing to the absence of bladder 
spasms. The future development of the operation lies in the possibility of reducing 
the period of urethral catheter drainage. 

Mr. H. K. Vernon: I have performed the operation on 1.1 cases, so far without mishap. 
From this limited experience I am as yet unconvinced that it is the operation oi choice 
as a second stage procedure. One of my difficulties has been oozing from branches of 
the dorsal vein of the penis due, no doubt, to faulty placing of the ligature and injury 
of the veins by the boomerang needle. In the last case I decided to perform the operation 
without preliminary ligature ol the vein, but the bleeding after incising the capsule was 
more than in the other cases. The operation is completed more quickly if the bleeding 
from the plexus is largely ignored until after the prostate is enucleated. Haemorrhage 
is then easily controlled. 

Mr. Arthur Jacobs: Since Mr. Millin described his operation, I have performed retropubic 
prostatectomy on 19 occasions. I well realize that such a limited series carried out 
in a period of under two months is of no value as a basis for any statistical study, but 
it has provided me with sufficient experience of the operation to enable me to say that 
I believe the claims made for it by Mr. Millin are justified. Occasional difficulties and 
complications, however, do arise. 

My patients represented the usual cross-section of prostatic cases with varying degrees 
of cardiovascular and renal impainnent and 3 were in the age-group 70 to 77. Of the 
19 cases, I had 1 death, the circumstances of which I shall describe to you shortly. 
16 of the patients had an uneventful recovery. Some urinary leakage occurred m 3 
of these, which, however, ceased spontaneously in fourteen, sixteen and twenty-one days 
respectively. All were up on the fourth or fifth day and with the exception of these J 
cases and not counting, of course, those operated on in recent days and still under ray 
care, were able to go home in twelve to sixteen days. One of the patients had a persis- 
tently blood-stained urine throughout the period of post-operative catheter drainage ana, 
an removing the catheter, was unabie to void urine. On passing a gum-elastic catheter, 
a collection of small clots was evacuated by suction with a .syringe. The catheter was 
tied in for twenty-four hours and there was no further trouble. That was the only 
incident of bleeding: it was not serious and was easily dealt with. 

The one mortality occurred with my eighth case. The patient was a man of 64 , with a 
retention of ten days' duration, which his doctor had been relieving by catheterization. 
There was a history of previous cardiac trouble and an increased cardiac dullnew witn 
a rough murmur at the aortic area were present. The hsemoglobin was 48/o. ano 
the R.B.C. just over millions. His blood urea on admission was 110 and intra- 

venous urography carried out after a few days’ catheter drainage and forced diuresis 
showed moderate dilatation in the right pelvis and calices and marked dilatation on 
the left side. After eleven days’ catheter drainage, by which time his blood urea naa 
fallen to 56 mg.% and his secondary anaemia had improved with coliron and anafi®min, 
operation was proceeded with and was easily accomplished within thirty-five i 

On proceeding to place the retention stitch and irrigate the catheter, it was found tn«‘ 
the latter was not in. the bladder. It had either become displaced or had not been s 

inserted and all efforts to replace it failed. I was finally compelled to pass a nwia; 
catheter, which was the only type I could guide into the bladder and tied this in. 
twenty minutes were occupied with' these manoeuvres and. by the end of that time, me 
patient had become quite markedly shocked. He failed to respond to plasma ujfusion 
and other supportive treatment and died seven hours after the operation. I feel that ii 
this trouble with the catheter had not occurred, the patient, though not a good operative 
risk, would almost certainly have come through succes.riully. 

There were complicating incidents with two other cases. In one. this was again the 
result of the catheter becoming displaced from the bladder. Profiting from my previous 
experience when I found it could not be immediately replaced, I reopened the abdominal 
wound and inserted a Malecot tuba into the bladder. The tube was delivered through 
the lower extremity of the incision and the wound resutured. It was interesting to 
observe that although some 6 oz. of flavine had been instilled through the catheter, 
nonl of it had nerSted trough tl ’ .sutured prostatic capsular layers. On the removal 
of the sunrapubic Tube ten days after operation, normal voiding was gradually resumed 
and thl Sfent left hospital on the twenty-eighth post-operative /ignl closure 

oFVe sinus fTliowed the insertion of a catheter, which was passed into the bladder 
without difficulty and retained for three days. 
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In the other case, there were five medium-sized stones in the bladder. It had been 
my intention to deal with these through a separate incision m the bladder wall. I found, 
however, that it was easy to feel the stones on passing a finger through the internal 
meatus and so I extracted them through this route, thereby, I think, ^duly stretchmg 
the bladder neck. Urinary leakage occurred on the fourth day and this soon became 
obviously infected. Twelve days after the operation, an abscess appeared over the gluteal 
region, which had to be evacuated. 

These incidents do not detract from the’ merits of the operation, but rather serve to 
emphasize the necessib’ of adhering to the technique described by Mr. Millin. It is of 
importance to make certain that the catheter has been properly inserted into the bladder 
and that it does not become displaced whilst completing the operation. 


The operation is perhaps technically more difficult than the suprapubic method, but 
can, nevertheless, be expeditiously accomplished. When the operation is completed, the 
after-treatment is simple and no specially trained team is required to carry it out. 


Mr. Clifford Morson (in absentia, read by Mr. Ainsworth-Davis) : There seem now 
to be almost as many techniques for prostatectomy as there are urologists 
in this country. The explanation is simple. Surgeons are dissatisfied with 
many of the end-results, and it is not to be wondered at when it is remem- 
bered how much damage is done to the .urethra by the removal of the prostate. 
Surgery can never be the last word in the treatment of this disease. It is dangerous to 
dogmatize about the results of a new operation until it has had a fair trial, but I certainly 
like the simplicity and minimum of damage to surrounding tissues of Mr. Millin’s 
technique. However, I cannot give whole-hearted support to it until I know what are 
going to be its remote results, and for this we must wait two years. In a ward of one 
of my hospitals there lie side by side suprapubic and retropubic cases. The only difference 
in the post-operative convalescence is the anxiety about the tied-in catheter blocking 
with a closed bladder. As lor length of stay in hospital both are healed in about a fcttt- 
night, but he is a foolish surgeon who hurries his prostate cases out of hospital. I would 
remind you of the investigations of Semple and myself some years ago which showed 
that the rate of healing in the pfostatic cavity was extremely slow, and many weeks 
after the abdominal wound had healed there was a raw surface. The extent of that raw 
area is reduced by a plastic operation such as Wildbolz’s or Harris’. Now that is what 
affects the remote results. The more scar tissue there is uniting bladder mucous membrane 
to urethral mucous membrane the more urinary dysfunction there will be. Scar tissue 
contracts slowly so that the dysfunction may not manifest itself for a long time. I think 
that like the suprapubic operation, the retropubic will give good immediate results. 
An amazing change has come over the results of suprapubic prostatectomy in the last 
five years thanks to the complete control of bladder sepsis. Secondary hsemorrhage 
now is very rare. 

Electrolytic sodium hypochlorite, the sulpha drugs, urea formic iodide, and now peni- 
cillin are all playing their part in reducing complications and the mortality rate. Professor 
Noordenbos of Amsterdam in a recent speech at the College of Surgeons stated that the 
introduction of penicillin had caused the greatest revolution in surgery since Lister. 
There is no reason to-day why any prostatectomy case in private practice should die 
of a urinary complication. In my last 40 cases in private practice I have not had a 
death. For the past 2 years I have had 60 cases at a municipal hospital with 2 deaths. 
It is notorious that many of these patients are poor surgical risks and yet they survive 
the operation. Mr. Irwin at St. Paul's is getting similar results. 

Mr. Alex. E, Roche: The main advantages of Mr. Millin’s operation are not its low 
mortality or the short period in bed — about two weeks. Similar advantages are claimed 
for perurethral resection and for Steinach 11, which both have this advantage over Millin’s 
operation, of avoiding a suprapubic incision. 

Nor is the absence of suprapubic leakage of urine the main advantage of this operation. 
That, again, is shared by the perurethral resection and Steinach II, not to mention 
Harris’s prostatectomy with closure. 

No, the main advantage, it seems to me, is that, unlike perurethral resection and 
Steinach II, Millin’s operation is radical. 

The absence 'of mortality in 20 cases is good, but, of course, we all have runs of 20 
or more prostatectomies without mortality. Personally I like to have, and I think I 
can achieve, a low mortality in my prostate operations — ^perhaps 5 to 7%. I do a two-stage 
Freyer-like prostatectomy — an operation which will, I think, last as long as prostatectomies 
are being performed. 

, With regard to nomenclature all suprapubic operations are retropubic when the patient 
IS supine, but, whereas ordinary suprapubic prostatectomy is transvesical, Millin’s is 
prevesical, so I prefer the term prevesical prostatectomy to retropubic prostatectomy. 


Mr. John Everldge: I think too much has been said about spasms arising as the direct 
result of incision through the bladder wall. After all we do not see spasms after simple 
suprapubic drainage nor after partial cystectomj', &c., in either sex. A further factor 
must be necessary. 


lo my view there is no one approach to the patholoeical orostate- 
each case must be considered on its otvn merits, and the appropriate foute 
after careful pre-operative investigation. I do not think the post-operative pain referred 
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•to by Mr. Millin is associated with either the indwelling catheter or the line of suture, 
but is due to incomplete hmmostasis. 

The operation of retropubic prostatectomy is not one which should be done by the 
. occasional prostatectomisi. We all know of the appalling results associated with trans- 
urethral resection when performed by those not competent to do the operation. The 
same would occur in the operation of retropubic prostatectomy under similar conditions, 
and much unjustifiable discredit will be brought upon the operation. 

Mr. II. T. Winsbury -While: I congratulate Mr. Millin upon his success with a new opera- 
tion, especially in relation to haemostasis, which is always a chief concern of every 
prostatectomisi. 

I was glad Mr. Millin had mentioned that, following the cystoscopic examination, he 
was prepared to proceed at once to either transurethral resection or prostatectomy, 
according to what he found. I, too, feel that this is a wise way to proceed, because there 
are certain cases in which the decision can only be arrived at by cystoscopy. - 

I cannot agree that it is not necessary to remove vesical diverticula. If these are 
left behind then infection of the bladder will remain, whereas one can look forward to 
a crystal-clear urine in due course for the majority of cases. 

The question of post-operative obstruction is a real one with all types of prostatectomy, 
and I would like to know from Mr. Millin whether it is possible to remove the posterior 
margin of the prostatic bed by the retropubic route. I, personally, remove this shelf with 
the diathermy knife a-nd feel that this, procedure is an important safeguard. 

Mr. Edgar Freshman asked whether Mr. Millin had found it helpful to use a special 
posterior blade with one of the standard automatic bladder retractors. 

Mr. Millin (in reply); I take this opportunity of expressing my gratification at the 
reception accorded by so many urologists, not only here to-night but in correspondence 
from many parts of the world, to my retropubic operation. I had been prepared for 
more opposition. To the President I would say that the "subtle” form of post-operative 
obstruction he has met with so disastrously indicates no inherent fault of the operation 
but rather faulty technique — obviously careful inspection and palpation of the prostauc 
bed had not been carried out. 

I do not agree with Mr. Riches that the vortical incision through the capsules is 
preferable in the case of the grosser enlargements; it may lead to an upward or down- 
ward splitting, so jeopardizing either internal or external sphincter. I still prefer tne 
simple preputial stitch for catheter fixation to one traversing the bladder. 
extensive diathermic coagulation has been employed, cysto-urethroscopy on the eievenm 
post-operative day shows few if any sloughs, and discharge from hospital on the four- 
teenth day is safe. I agree with him on the desirability of minimizing the period oi 
indwelling catheter and now aim to remove the tube on the third or fourth post-operative 
day. 

On the question of post-operative spasms, I agree with those who believe that these 
are primarily due to clots in the bladder and 1 attribute the freedom from this compli- 
cation in the operation to the absence of this factor. 

To Mr. Winsbury-White I would say that it is simple and frequently desirable to 
resect a wedge from the posterior lip of the bladder neck in the retropubic approach. 

Special instruments are not an essential, but a movable upper blade to the self- 
retaining retractor is a help. 
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Observations on the Value of Electromyography in Lesions Involving 
the Lower Motor Neurone in Man 

By Graham Weddell, M.D. 


In a previous communication to the Neurological Section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine (Weddell, 1943), a brief account was given of ihe technique and application 
of electromyography in clinical medicine. Since then, many more neurological affections 
have been 'investigated, as a result of which it has become possible to indicate more 
preciselv the value of electromyography in the diagnosis and prognosis of lower .motor 
neurone lesions. 

In lesions where there is either destruction of the whole lower motor neurone, or 
degeneration of its axon, fibrillation action potentials can be -recorded from the 
denervated muscle fibres. It is this charaaeristic change in the electrical activity of 
the muscle that can be used to distinguish between degenerative lesions of the lower 
motor neurone and affections in which the integrity of the neurone is preserved although 
the axon is temporarily incapable of conducting nervous impulses. For instance, in 
cases of facial paralysis, it has been possible to differentiate, by observing the presence 
or absence of fibrillation action potentials, between cases of Bell’s palsy- and those 
involving more severe damage to the facial nerve. . Similarly, in certain cases of 
sciatica with muscle weakness and wasting, evidence has been obtained that the nerve 
has been partially destroyed. In such cases, the prognosis is not so favourable as in 
those in which no fibrillation action potentials can be recorded. 

In peripheral nerve lesions, it is not claimed that electromyography should replace 
tests based on the electrically induced activity of muscles but that electromyography 
affords a more delicate means of assessing the condition of the motor nerve. It can 
detect minimal degrees of lower motor neurone denervation and the earliest stages of 
muscle reinnervation. 

In two cases of aphonia, which were diagnosed as being due to idiopathic recurrent 
laryngeal nerve palsy, the vocal muscles contracted normally, and no fibrillation 
action potentials were recorded from them. In each of these cases, the affection was 
found to be due to arthritis of the arytenoid joint. 

These investigations have been reported in exlenso in Brain (1944). 
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The Value of Electromyography in Lesions Involving the Lower 

Motor Neurone 

By Ruth E. M. Bowden, M.B., B.S. 

Dr. Weddell and his colleagues, Drs. Feinstein and Pattle, have made clinical 
electromyography possible and have done much to evaluate the findings in different 
disorders of the lower motor neurone. Electromyography marks a notable advance 
in diagnostic methods, and it can now be considered an essential aid to research in 
Sarainatimr’ equally certain that it is suitable for routine clinical 
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•to by Mr. Millin is associated with either the indwelling catheter or the line of suture, 
but is due to incomplete hcemoslasis. 

The operation of retropubic prostatectomy is not one which should be done by the 
. occasional prostatectomist. Wo all know of the appalling results associated with trans- 
urethral resection when performed by those not competent to do the operation. The 
same would occur in the, operation of retropubic prostatectomy under similar conditions, 
and much unjustifiable discredit will be brought upon the operation. 

Mr. II. P. Winsbury-Whitc: I congratulate Mr. Millin upon his success with a new opera- 
tion, especially in relation to haemostasis, which is always a chief concern of every 
prostatectomist. 

I was glad Mr. Millin had mentioned that, following the cystoscopic examination, he 
was prepared to proceed at once to either transurethral resection or prostatectomy, 
according to what he found. I, too, feel that this is a wise way to proceed, because there 
are certain cases in which the decision can only be arrived at by cystoscopy. 

I cannot agree that it is not necessary to remove vesical diverticula. If these are 
left behind then infection of the bladder will remain, whereas one can look forward to 
a crystal-clear urine in due course for the majority of cases. 

The question of post-operative obstruction is a real one with all types of prostatectomy, 
and I would like to know from Mr. Millin whether it is possible to remove the posterior 
margin of the prostatic bed bj’ the retropubic route. I, personally, remove this shelf wita 
the diathermy knife a-nd feel that this.procedure is an important safeguard. 

Mr. Edgar Freshman asked whether Mr. Millin had found it helpful to use a special 
posterior blade with one of the standard automatic bladder retractors. 

Mr. Miilin (in reply): I fake this opportunity of expressing my gratification at Ihe 
reception accorded by so many urologists, not only here to-night but in correspondence 
from many parts of the world, to my retropubic operation. I had been prepared for 
more opposition. To the President I would say that the ‘‘subtle’’ form of post-operauve 
obstruction he has met with so disastrously indicates no inherent fault of the operation 
but rather faulty technique — obviously careful inspection and palpation of the prostaiic 
bed had not .been carried out. 

I do not agree with Mr. Riches that the vertical incision through the capsules is 
preferable in the case of the grosser enlargements; it may lead to an upward oi" down- 
ward splitting, so jeopardizing either internal or e.xternai sphincter. I stii! prefer .tne 
simple preputial stitch for catheter fixation to one traversing the bladder. 
extensive diathermic coagulation has been employed, cysto-urethroscopy, on to® 
post-operative day shows few if any sloughs, and discharge from hospital on the four- 
teenth day is safe. I agree with him on the desirability of minimizing the period, oi 
indwelling catheter and now aim to remove the lube on the third or fourth post-operative 
day. 

On the question of post-operative spasms, I agree with those who believe that these 
are primarily due to dots in the bladder and I attribute the freedom from this compli- 
cation In the operation to the absence of this factor. 

To Mr. Winsbury-White I would say that it is simple and frequently desirable to 
resect a wedge from the posterior lip of the bladder neck in the retropubic approach. 

Special instruments are not an essential, but a movable upper blade to the seif- 
retaining retractor is a help. 
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Usine the standardized technique it was the exception to find the return of vqluntap 
contraction before return of excitability to the stimuli of 1/1000 second duration. In 
the maioritv of these (all of whom were recovering from complete degenerative nerve 
lesions) it was possible to make a comparison of the merits of the electncal reactions 
and the electromvogram (unpublished work). There is conclusive evidence that the 
electromvoeram is superior to the electrical tests in the detection of cany reinner\a- 
tion, ana it has the added advantage of being performed more rapidly. Isolated 
observations by either method are, however, of limited value; the findings on one occasion 
of a response to a short duration percutaneous stimulus is no proof of innervation, and it 
is possible to find a feeble and localized contraction with an unusually high threshold 
to faradism in totally denervated muscle. Where recovery is taking place satisfac- 
torily there is a progressive improvement in excitability. Similarly, the finding of a 
"few motor unit action potentials is no guarantee of functional recoi eri', it only 
signifies that some axons have reached the muscle and established functional con- 
nexion with muscle fibres. If reinnervation is progressing satisfactorily, there is a 
corresponding improvement in the number of motor unit action potentials in any 
particular muscle and, furthermore, the more distal muscles show evidence of reinner- 
vation in anatomical order. The time-lag between the return of motor unit action 
potentials and voluntary contraction is dependent upon the type of lesion 'in the nerve 
(unpublished work). 

Treatment 


Treatment is dependent upon the type of lesion. Degenerative lesions require 
physiotherapy' even if operative intervention is not necessary. In the palsies involving 
the intrinsic muscles of the hand, it is imperative to prevent atrophy as far as 
possible. E. C. S. Jackson (.1945n, b), has shown that the rate of atrophy is rapid in 
the early days after iniury, the volume of the muscles is not restored in the abseiice 
of reinnervation. Galvanic stimulation, given in regular and adequate doses, was 
effective in retarding the early rapid wasting but could not wholly prevent it and, in 
the later stages, treatment maintained the volume of the hands. In suitable cases 
(regrettably few) it may be possible to suture tbe nerve within three weeks of injury, 
and, therefore, from the point of view of physiotherapy and operative repair, early 
diagnosis of a degenerative lesion is essential. 

At the moment there is no method of determining the state of the nerve at the 
site of the lesion; it is only possible to diagnose the presence of a complete or partial 
degenerative or non-degenerative lesion of a nerve. It is always possible to watch the 
progress of a case, the earliest sign of motor recovery being the anpearance of the 
motor units but this may be undesirable since, if the lesion is a high one, such delay' 
mav prejudice redovery should repair be necessary. If a nerve lerfon is associated 
with an open wound on the course of the nerve, or there is a fracture in iVhich 
there is likelihood of compression or serious damage to the nerve trunk, the findings 
of a few motor unit action jiotentials should not be taken as a guarantee of useful 
function. It may be justifiable to wait for a few weeks, particularly if the lesion is a 
low one, or associated with injuries where experience shows- the prospeas are good. 
However, unless there is reasonably rapid improvement in the number of motor units 
and evidence of orderly reinnervation of the muscles, exploration should hot be delaved. 
In several instances motor units have been found where only a shred of the nerve 
trunk remained intact in such cases. 

In the light of present knowledge of peripheral nerve injuries, it does not seem 
possible to abandon any of the available diagno.stic methods. The electrorayogram 
is a useful aid to diagnosis, prognosis and treatment. If used in conjunction with 
infonnation given by the history and full clinical examination, it is possible to make 
a fairly accurate and comprehensive diagnosis in the majoritv of cases; but there is 
still a small group in which the surgeon is faced with the" problem. “Is it best to wait 
and see, or should one look and see without further delay?” Earlv exploration is 
indicated if there is any doubt about the ultimate progress’ of the pa'tient' 
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In a study of peripheral nerve injuries admitted to the centre under the care of 
Professor H. J. Seddon, some points have emerged that merit discussion. The pro- 
blems can he considered under tlic headings of diagnosis, prognosis and treatment. 

Diagnosis 

It has been suggested that electromyography has outmoded investigation of electri- 
cal reaction.s of the affected mu.scles. Tihe results of electrical reactions have been 
described ns unreliable, but the methods used have often lacked uniformity and it is 
not, therefore, possible to evaluate them adequately. Recently stimulators have been 
designed by Bauwens (1941), Ritchie (1944), Grey Walter and Ritchie (1945), which 
enable the clinician to make comparable observations. 

In this investigation the stimulator designed by Bauwens has been used. Three 
durations of stimulus are available, 1/1000, 1/50 and 1 second; the impulses arc of square 
wave form and are delivered at a known constant current which may be selcctcn by 
the observer. The intensity of the stimulus may be varied independently of duration, 
A scries of patients has been studied using both electromyography and die electrical 
reactions which were obtained by a standardized technique. 

(a) Degenerative lesions . — Only 14 cases were seen within thirty-five days of injury, 

7 within fourteen days. Using the electrical reactions, conclusive evidence of a 
degenerative lesion of the nerve was. obtained within four to ten days. Nerve conduc- 
tion distal to the lesion had failed hy the third or fourth day, and the reaction of 
denervation was fully established by the 'fifteenth day. The earliest fibrillation irrita- 
bility was seen on the sixth day, and the earliest fibrillation seen was observed on the 
thirteenth day, more commonly it was not established until after twenty days, in I 
case only after forty-four days. In none was it vigorous before the twentieth day. 
Motor unit irritability may be found up to about twenty-eight days after injury m 
the presence of a complete degenerative nerve lesion. 

(/;) Noil-degenerative lesions. — Neuraprirxia (Seddon, 1942): Nerve conduction re- 
mains below the lesion, which is in the nature of a block to conduction of impulses. 
In a -man with a lesion that was mainly one of neurapraxia, seen two months after 
injury, the electrical reactions were comparable with normal, and nerve conduction 
was present, hut there was gross weakness. Electromyography showed a partial lesion, 
a few motor units and one or two spikes of fibrillation were present. 'Die informa- 
tion given by this alone could not allow of a confident prognosis being given. With 
the data from both investigations it was possible to give a fairly exact prognosis. In 
another case of partial axonotmesis and neurapraxia ivhich was seen early after injut)% 
nerve conduction was present eight days after injury, the electrical reactions varied 
(it is pos.sible that this is not without significance). It was, however, permissible to 
diagnose the nature of the lesion from these findings, and electromyography provided 
confirmation. The subsequent progress of the case showed the accuracy of the 
diagnosis. 

(c) Anomalous innervation . — ^This is not uncommon in the hand, it is one of the 
pitfalls in diagnosis and may lead to serious delay in repair of severed nerves. Electro- 
myography will demonstrate the presence of the innervated and denervated muscle 
fibres, but cannot give any indication of the origin of the intact nerve fibres. Electrical 
stimulation of the appropriate nerve trunks can give the necessary information rapidly- 
An illustrative case may be quoted. An officer had a gunshot" wound of the elbow 
with complete loss of sensibility of ulnar distribution. All the ulnar intrin,sic muscles 
were acting but very weak. Electrical reactions and electromyography indicated a 
partial degenerative lesion. Ulnar nerve stimulation at the wrist was positive, median 
nerve stimulation at the wrist was negative for the hypothenar and interosseous muscles. 
Ulnar nerve stimulation at the elbow above the lesion was negative. At operation a 
completely severed ulnar nerve was found and sutured, anomalous fibre.s from the median 
nerve having entered the ulnar nerve trunk in the forearm. Electrical reactions (which 
should always include stimulation of the nerve trunks) give evidence of degenerative lesions 
earlier than electromyography, and they can solve die difficulties of anomalous inner- 
vation in a way that cannot be expected of electromyography. 

Prognosis 

Tt is penerallv aereej that electrical reactions arc wholly unreliable in prognosis 
but it is^noteworthy^that, among.st others. Head and Sherran (1905) and Benisty (1918) 
reported that in some cases faradic excitability returned before voluntary contractions. 
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Usine the standardized technique it was the exception to find the. return of voluntary 
contraction before return of excitability to the stimuli of 1/1000 second duration. In 
the maiority of these (all of whom were recovering from complete degenerative nerve 
lesions) it was possible to make a comparison of the merits of the electrical reactions 
and the electromvogram (unpublished work). Tliere is conclusive evidence that the 
electromyogram is superior to the electrical tests in the detection of early reinnerva- 
tion and it has the added advantage of being performed more rapidly. Isolated 
observations by either method are, however, of limited value; the findings on one occasion 
of a response to a short duration percutaneous stimulus is no proof of innervation, and it 
is possible to find a feeble and localized contraction with an unusually high threshold 
to faradism in totally denervated muscle. Where recovery is taking place satisfac- 
torily there is a progressive improvement in excitability. Similarly, the finding of a 
few motor unit action potentials is no guarantee of functional recovery, it only 
signifies that some axons have reached the muscle and established functional con- 
nexion with muscle fibres. If reinnervation is progressing satisfactorily, there is a 
corresponding improvement in the number of motor unit action potentials in any 
particular muscle and, furthermore, the more distal muscles show evidence of reinner- 
vation in anatomical order. The time-lag between the return of motor_ unit action 
potentials and voluntary contraction is dependent upon the type of lesion in the nerve 
(unpublished work). 

Treatment 


Treatment is dependent upon the type of lesion. Degenerative lesions require 
physiotherapy even if operative -intervention is not necessary. In the palsies involving 
the intrinsic muscles of the hand, it is imperative to prevent atrophy as far as 
possible. E. C. S. Jackson (.1945(7, b), has shown that the rate of atrophy is rapid in 
the early days after injury, the volume of the muscles is not restored in the absence 
of reinnervation. Galvanic stimulation, given in regular and adequate doses, was 
effective in retarding the early rapid wasting but could not wholly prevent it and, in 
the later stages, treatment maintained the volume of the hands. In suitable cases 
(regrettably few) it may be possible to suture the nerve within three weeks of injury, 
and, therefore, from the point of view of physiotherapy and operative repair, early 
diagnosis of a degenerative lesion is essential. 

At the moment there is no method of determining the state of the nerve at the 
site of the lesian; it is only possible to diagnose the presence of a complete or partial 
degenerative or non-degenerative lesion of a nerve. It is always possible to watch the 
progress of a case, the earliest sign of motor recovery being the appearance of the 
motor units but this may be undesirable since, if the lesion is a high one, such delay 
m_av prejudice reefovery should repair be necessary. If a nerve lesion is associated 
with an open wound on the course of the nerve, or there is a fracture in ii'hich 
there is likelihood of compression or serious damage to the nerve trunk, the findings 
of a few motor unit action potentials should not be taken as a guarantee of useful 
function. It may be justifiable to wait for a few weeks, particularly if the lesion is a 
low one, or associated with injuries where experience shows- the prospects are good. 
However, unless there is roasonably rapid improvement in the number of motor units 
and evidence of orderly reinnervation of the muscles, exploration should hot be delayed. 
In several instances motor units have been found where only a shred of the nerve 
trunk remained intact in such cases. 

In the light of present knowledge of peripheral nerve injuries, it does not seem 
possible to abandon any of the available diagno.stic methods. The electromyograni 
is a useful aid to diagnosis, prognosis and treatment. If used in conjunction with 
infomation given by the history and full clinical examination, it is possible to make 
a fairly accurate and comprehensive diagnosis in the majoritv of cases; hut there is 
still a small group in which the surgeon is faced with the problem. “Is it best to wait 
and see, or should one look and see without further delay?” Early exploration is 
indicated if there is any doubt about the ultimate progress of the patient. 
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The Detection and Evolution of Adolescent Deformities of the Spine 

By F. -H. Kemp, M.R.C.P. 

1941 Dr. D. Wilson drew my attention to a paper by Shortt and his colleagues 
(1937) describing dental fluorosis associated with .skeletal changes in the inhabitants 
of certain villages in the Madras Presidency. This aroused my interest in common 
disorders of the spine as the clinical picture is in many way similar to the type of 
ankylosing spondylitis (Marie Striimpell) which we sec in this country but the radio- 
graphic changes arc totally unlike. Thus, the first signs of general intoxication begin 
when the individual is about 30 years old, evidenced by a tingling in the limbs and 
in the body generally. Pain and stiffness increase until the entire spine, including 
the cendcal region, behaves like a continuous column of bone. There is stiffness of 
other joints and ossification of the periarticular tissues, tendinous insertions and the 
interosseous fascia. By the time the condition is fully developed the -patient is about 
40 years old; there is much cachexia and death ensues from intcrcurrent disease. 
There are many minor variations and all cases in a village do not exhibit the same 
degree of intoxication. The amount of fluorine in the drinking water responsible 
for these changes was between 3 and 4 parts per million. Similar changes due to 
fluorine in the drinking water have been reported by Ockerse (194!) in African 
natives, and by Lyle in China (1946). 

The evidence that these changes arc really due to fluorine is' conclusive.. The 
radiographs show changes exactly similar to those described by Flemming Mpller 
and Gudjonsson (1932) in cryolite workers and by Wilkie (1940) in workers in a 
Sheffield factory producing aluminium fluoride and hydrofluorine acid. Experiment- 
ally, similar changes have been produced by feeding fluorine to animals (Roholm. 
1937). 

These studies arc specially important since they prove that in certain circumstances 
very profound effects on the skeleton may be excited by substances normally present 
in food and drink. The quantity of fluorine present in the drinking water necessary 
to cause these changes is no greater than is found in some waters m some pants of 
England. Why do we not see these changes in this country? 

It seems that the development of the disease is influenced by several ' factors. 
Pundit and his colleagues (1940) found that bone changes in fluorosis bore a definite 
relationship to the economic and nutritional states of the communities. Nowhere 
in England are the social conditions so unsatisfactory as are those of the native 
population in the parts of the world where endemic skeletal fluorosis has been 
described. 

In 1942, Dr. Wilson and 1 published the findings of a similar investigation amongst 
the inhabitants of Oxfordshire villages. Dental fluorosis, I'cvealed by mottling of 
the enamel, is very common; there were some very severe cases. We found no 
evidence of skeletal fluorosis, but there was a remarkable incidence of changes m 
the spines of the children — of the type described by Sdieurmann (1921 and 1936} 
as “kyphosiis dorsalis juvenilis”. We continued our investigations {Lancet, .1942) 
and found that these changes were v'ery tximmon. In one school at least a third .of 
the children were affected. We ti*ied to correlate the changes with incidence and 
severity of the dental fluorosis, but we were unable to prove conclusively that they 
■were related. The worst cases were seen in the lower social classes or in children 
where there was a history of defective nutrition in the early years. A group of 
poor Oxfiord city children (the incidence of dental fluorosis in Oxford city is very 
low) showed no changes. 

The fact which was most surprising was that most of these children had no com- 
plaints, yet many were very deformed. As a rule, the changes were confined to the 
lower six dorsal vertebra:, but in some cases the mid-dorsal region was involved and 
one or two showed changes in the upper doreal. There iras a variable degree of ' 
deformity. Some cases iVith extremely severe changes had a perfectly norma! ap- 
pearance of the spine clinically, others had a well-marked rounded kyphosis in the 
affected area. In some cases, only a single vertebra was wedged. It is our view 
that the presence or absence of deformity is conditioned partly by the natural postural 
habits of the individual, partly by gravitational influence and partly by the severity 
of the changes and the degree of softening of the vertebrte. . 

When we were doing this work, it occurred to me to inquire whether such changes 
nerslsted in later life. I had lateral radiographs taken of the che.st of a number 
of medical students and student nurses at the time when they came forward for 
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[January 9, 19-16] 

The Detection and Evolution of Adolescent Deformities of the Spine 

By F. -H. Kemi>, M.R.C.P. 

1941 Dr, D. Wilson drew my attention to a paper by Shorn and his colleagues 
(1937) describing dental fluorosis associated with .skeletal changes in the inhabitants 
of certain villages in the Madra.s Prc.sidcncy. This aroii.sed my interest in common 



years oitl, cvulcnccci by a tingling 

in the body generally. Pain and stiffness increase until the entire spine, including 
the cervical region, behaves like a continuous column of bone. There is stiffness of 
other joints and ossification of the periarticular tissues, tendinous insertions and the 
interosseous fascia. By the time the condition is fully developed the -patient is about 
40 years old; there is much cachexia and death ensues from intcrcurrcnt disease, 
Ihcrc arc many minor variations and all cases in a village do not exhibit the same 
degree of intoxication. The amount of fluorine in the drinking water responsible 
for these changes was between 3 and 4 parts per million. Similar changes due to 
fluorine in the drinking water have been reported by Ockerse (1941) in African 
natives, and by Lyle in China (1946). 

The evidence that these changes arc reallv due to fluorine is- conclusive.. The 
radiographs show changes exactly similar to those described by Flemming blollcr 
and Gudjons.son (1932) in cryolite workers and by Wilkie (1940) in workers in n 
Shellield factory producing aluminium fluoride and hydrofluorine acid. Experiment- 
ally, similar changes have been produced bv feedinir fluorine to animals (Roliohn, 

1937). 1 . b 

These studies arc specially important since they prove that in certain circumstances 
very profound effects on the skeleton may be excited by substances normally present 
in food and drink. The quantity of fluorine present in the drinking water neccs.sary 
to cause these changes is no greater than is found in some waters m some pants of 
England. Why do wc not sec these changes in this country? 

It seems that the development of the disease is influenced by several' factors. 
Pundit and his colleagues (1940) found that hone changes in fluorosis bore a definite 
relationship to the economic and nutritional states of the communities. Nowhere 
in England are the social conditions so iin.satisfnctory as are those of the native 
population in the parts of the world where endemic skeletal fluorosis has been 
described. 

In 1942, Dr. Wilson and I published the findings of a similar investigation amongst 
the inhabitants of Oxfordshire villages. Dental fluorosis, revealed by mottling of 
the enamel, is very common; there were some very severe cases. Wc found no 
evidence of skeletal fluorosis, but there was a remarkable incidence of changes >n 
the spines of the children — of the type described by Scheurmann (1921 and 1936} 
as “kyphosos dorsalis juvenilis”. Wc continued our investigations {Lancet, ,1942) 
and found that these changes were very common. In one school at least a third of 
the children were affected. We tfied to correlaite the changes with incidence and 
severity of the dental fluorosis, but we were unable to prove conclusively tltat they 
were related. The worst cases were seen in the lower social classes or in children 
where there was a history of defective nutrition in the early years. A group of 
poor Oxford city children (the incidence of dental fluorosis in Oxford city is very 
low) showed no changes. 

The fact which was most surprising was that most of these children had no com- 
plaints, yet many were very deformed. As a rule, the changes were confined to the 
lower six dorsal "vertebra:, but in some cases the mid-dorsal region was involved and 
one or ttvo showed changes in the upper dorsal. There was a variable degree of 
deformity. Some case.s vrith exti-emely severe changes had a perfectly normal ap- 
pearance of the spine clinically, others had a well-marked rounded kyphosis in the 
affected area. In some cases, only a single vertebra was %vedged. It is our new 
that the presence or absence of deformity is conditioned partly by the natural postural 
habits of the individual, partly by gravitational influence and partly by the severity 
of the changes and the degree of .softening of the vertebra:. . 

When wc were doing this work, it occurred to me to inquire whether such changes 
nersisted in later life I had lateral radiographs taken of the chest of a number 

medical students and student nurses at the time when they came forward for 
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FCG. 4. 

FIG. 4. — Radiograph of the lower dorsal spine of a 
young woman, aged tJS years, showing wavy outlmtt 
of the anterior edges of the vertebral bodies. Tnis is 
one of the early features of a not uncommon type 
of osteomalacia. 

PIG. 5.— Radiograph of a woman aged 67 years, 
showing oidy slight deformity and practically normal 
radiograpluc appearances ; thus proving liat struc- 
tural abnormalities are not the inevitable accompa- 
niment of old age. 



FIG. 5. 


The 75 cases of dorsal kyphosis show a variety of radiographic appearances; the 
k\-phosis in some cases was due to wedging of the vertebral bodies, in others to 
diminution in the disc space, while in some it was due to both. There were other 
changes which indicated that the group was comprised of cases of mixed Ktiology, 
but the range of appearances at Ae different age levels was such that one could 
draw no clear distinction between adolescent and senile cases. Thus, many cases 
conforming to the description given by Beadle 11931) of senile kyphosis were seen 
in voung adults of both sexes. 

The experience I gained from this work forced me to the view that many condi- 
tions of the spine which we are accustomed to attribute to old age are really the 
results of progressive degeneration throughout the years, of malformations acquired 
in vouth. Furthermore, as these changes are so common, they should not be 
accepted as the cause of a patient’s symptoms without a critical examination of all 
the features cf the case. Thus, it is common practice to see patients who have 
been previously diagnosed as arthritis of the spine on the basis of an X-ray e.xamina- 
tion. whese subsequent histors- reveals that they were really suffering from some other 
complaint. 

How are we to classify these patients? I am satisfied with the broad division 
into those which have functional and those which have structural defects. As a 
radiologist, I am primarily concerned with the latter group, but I cannot ignore the 
former since we know that the internal configuration and external shape of a bone 
change with any constant change in the stress applied; so that it will be best 
adapted mechanically to resist the stresses placed upon it (XiialfTs Law). In the 
structural group, I feel that we should describe the changes as we see "them, in 
vtords that do not implv their xtiology. I am opposed to grouping nil kinds of 
different structural conditions under the heading “arthritis deformans”, as, for 
instance, in a recent textbook on orthopaedics, where the title “arthritis deformans” 
TOvers a composite picture of a variety of dondiuons including ankvlosing spondvlitis. 
This only leads to confusion. 
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FIG. 2.— Severe deformity in a young medical student FIG. 3. — Medical student aged 1!) years. A very 

of 19 years, who had no knowledge of his deformity. unusual compensatory lordosis associated with a 

simple wedging of the upper dorsal bodies. 


their routine chest examinations. These showed a surprising number of 'changes. 
Many had irregularities of the end-plates, wedging of the vertebral bodies and quHe 
pronounced deformities. Several young men and women had very marked lipping 
of the vertebra:, such as one had hitherto associated with advanced old age. I had 
to question these people very carefully (in order not to raise alarm), but I was afaie 
to ascertain that only one of them had any symptoms and this was a young nurse 
who had, in addition, some scoliosis. Another surprising fact was that they were 
unaware of the deformities. One young man, aged 19, had a very severe dorsal 
kyphosis of which he knew nothing. In many cases, the radiographic features of 
thqse lesions suggested that they wore the healed effects of osteochondrosis of the 
end-plates (Scheurmann’s disease), but others might have been due to long-standing 
postural errors. The.se views were confirmed when I was able to do a second 
examination of some of the children. In some, who had little deformity, the changes 
had practically disappeared, but others showed changes like the students. {See figs.) 

I was also interested to find out how many cases .at different age-groups I saw in 
hospital practice. To answer this question, I reviewed all the radiographs of tlte 
dorsal spine which were taken for orthopaidic out-patients for the vears I93S/I942 
inclusive (Table I, p. 346). I excluded all cases of manifest organic disease such ns tuber- 
culosis, .secondary neoplastic deposit.s and ankylosing spondylitis, also cases of gross 
scoliosis, I tabulated the others according to whether there was a manifest clinical 
dorsal kyphosis or not. “Normal” was used very liberally to include any case where 
there was doubt as to the deformity, as well as cases showing irregularities of the 
end-plates, and marginal lipping which did not have a doitai kyphosis. From the 
table it will be seen that our experience is not only limited but selective. It seems 
very unlikely that the numbers we see are representative of the true incidence of 
dorsal kyphosis at the different age levels. It will be noticed that the greatest 
number of patients were seen between the ages of 10 and 40 years, ivhich can only 
mean that it is customary for the practitioners to pay more attention to complaints 
of the young people. Notice our very limited experience of the norma). 
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Arterial Supply of the Mandible 
By Alexander MacGregor, M.A., M.D., M. and L.D.S. R.C.S. 

It is, of course, a common observation that necrosis of large fragments of bone following 
fracture of the mandible is an uncommon sequela save in the presence of gross comminu- 
tion and sepsis. 

The main arterial supply of the mandible is derived from the-inferior dental artery on 
each side and, according to the older writers, there was little anastomosis across the mid- 
line of the mandible. The survival of fragments of bone following fracture was in conse- 
quence assumed to be entirely due to the arterial supply derived from the numerous 
muscular attachments to the bone. 

Little work has been done to verify the assumption that there was no anastomosis of 
the two inferior dental arteries across the mid-line: but in 1935 Howkins published the 
result of his studies in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine. As a result of 
this work he formed the conclusion that in pigs, monkeys and humans there was little 
if any anastomosis past the mid-line of the mandible, though it was present in the lips 
and neighbouring area, probably from anastomosis of the mental and facial arteries. 

An -opportunity to test this view that no anastomosis of the two inferior dental arteries 
across the symphysis of die mandible existed, occurred when a patient who had had a 
■ fracture in the | 6 region died eight days after the injury-. The mandible was removed 
post mortem, stripped of its muscular attachments and, with the aid of a cannula in each 
of the two inferior dental arteries, a differential arterial injection was performed on each 
side. Using the ordinary technique, after tying in the cannulse the blood-vessels were well 
washed out with normal saline. The mandible being held under warm water carmine 
gelatin in a warm and liquid state was then injected through the cannula into the inferior 
dental artery of the intact side of the mandible, and trypan blue gelatin was injected into 
the fractured side. The gelatin was .allowed to set, and the mandible split and cut in 
sagittal section. 

It was at once apparent that the trypan blue gelatin extended to the site of frarture in 
the blood-vessels of the posterior fragment of the left side, and carmine gelatin was 
present in those of the right side and left side as far back as the site of fracture. It was, 
therefore, clear that an anastomosis across the mid-line must have been present to allow 
the carmine gelatin to travel backwards to the fracture area. (A colour photograph of 
the mandible was taken and this was shown at the Meeting.) 

It is not suggested that the muscular attachments of the mandible do not play a most 
important part in the survival of mandibular fragments following fracture. It is clear 
that following a bilateral fracture of the mandible with displacement such that both 
inferior dental arteries must have been seveied, the survival of the anterior fragment 
could not depend upon the inferior dental arteries. It is, however, suggested that this 
anastomosis of the inferior dental arteries across the mid-line which is present — at any 
rate eight days after injury — may assist in the survival of parts of the bone, and that the 
older view that anastomosis across the symphysis docs not occur appears, therefore, to 
be incorrect. 
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I now hope to collaborate in an investigation designed to observe the growth and 
development of 1,000 children. This will take a lifetime to- 'complete but it should 
afford an answer to many problems, including some of those relating to the spine, 

TABLE I. 


Dorsal kyphosis 
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Year 
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Classific\tion of Dorsal Kyphosis 

(1) Kyphosis without structural changes, i.c. functional. 

(2) Kyphosis (u) with wedging of the vertebral bodies. 

(h) with regular ossification of the end-plates. 

(c) with natural disc spaces. 

(3) Kyphosis [a) with or without wedging of the vertebra! bodic.s, 

(b) with general narrowing of the disc spaces. 

(c) with regular ossification of the end-plates. 

This may progress so that ultimately there are no disc spaces, resulting in 
pressure contact between the vertebra: and sclerosis of the architecture of the 
bodies. 

(4) Kyphosis (u) with or without wedging of die vertebral bodie.s. 

(h) with narrowing of the anterior third of the disc spaces. 

(c) with sclerosis of the anterior third of the margins of tlie end- 
plates. 

This condition may progress until there is calcification in the interior third 
of the disc and finally bony fusion. (Schmorl’s anterior necrosis of the discs.) 

(5) Kyphosis with softening of the vertebral bodies, i.c. osteomalacia. 

Type A is characterized by a gradual but progressive wedging of the vertebral 
bodies and results in a smooth rounded kyphosis. 

Type B is seen in older subjects. Characterized by collapse of one or a 
number of vertebral bodies and clecalcification of all the bones. 

(6) Kyphosis a.ssociated with osteochondrosis of the end-plates (Schciirmann s 
disease). This condition is not invari.ably associated with kyphosis. 

Other common associated conditions arc; 

(1) SchtnorVs nodes. — Herniation of the' nucleus pulposus into the vertebral body 
may complicate or aggravate any of the above-mentioned conditions but it i.s 
doubtful whether it is a primary causal factor in any of them. 

(2) Marginal lipping. — This may be regarded as a reaction to strain. 

As a sequel to any of these changes there may be other changes in the spine: 

(1) Changes in the lateral aiticidations — osteoarthritis. 

(2) Changes in the oacro-iliac joints — ‘Osteoarthritis. 

(3) Contact between the spinous processes tusually in the lumbar region on account 
of the associated lordosis). 

(4) Moulding and ciong.ifion •of the spinous processes, sometimes, but rarelv, asso- 

ciated with local symptoms — a clinical state resembling clay-sho\e!icr’s syndrome. 

(5) Changes in the costo-vertebral articulations — osteoarthritis. Often present, rarely 
severe. 
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tissue, but under the microscope there cannot be the slightest doubt that the plexus is 
located within the epithelium. 

The rodents in this communication are represented by the rabbit, rat, and mouse. In 
each of these animals Types I, II, and III were found, and in the rat and rabbit Type IV 
fibres were also seen. Type II b fibres were particularly conspicuous in the animals of 
this order. They have a relatively short intra-epithelial course and appear to end in the 
deeper part of that tissue. Thev do not have specialized end-organs (Plate I, figs. S, 9, 10). 

in the rabbit Type IV fibres' pass out into the superficial part of the epithelium but 
thev do not reach' the stratum corneum. These fibres terminate in knob-like swellings 
(Plate I, fig. 4). It will be observed that the fibres illustrated in this photomicrograph 
have a wavy intracellular course; in one case this is so marked that the fibre has a distinct 
loop as the fibre passes towards the periphery. 

In the rat the sub-epithelial connective tissue of the gum is particularly well supplied 
with nerve fibres, which form large nerve ple.xuses, that cannot he easily divided into 
deep and superficial plexuses. It is from these that the Type III fibres arise (Plate II, 

fig- II)- 

In the mouse intra-epithelial fibres were found with a peculiar distribution that we 
have been unable to find in any other animal. On entering the epithelium they bend 
sharplv and run for some distance, parallel to the epithelial-connective tissue boundary, 
but lie wholly within the former tissue (Plate II, fig. 12). 

In this animal (Plate II, fig. 14), we found a definite intra-epithelial anastomosis. A 
fibre of moderate thickness enters the epithelium and divides into several finer fibres; a 
second fibre, not shown in this photomicrograph, enters the epithelium a little distance 
awav from the other one and joins with it to form a distinct network. This structure 
differs from the one described in the mole, earlier in this paper, because in this specimen 
a definite anastomosis of the fibres occurs. As far as we know, such an intra-epithelial 
plexus has not been previously described. 

In the ferret all five types of intra-epithelial fibres were found, except that II a took the 
place of II B. Types I to IV resemble those described earlier, and therefore require no 
further description. The coils were of the V b variety and are shown in Plate II, figs. 15 
aiid 16. From the coils single intra-epithelial fibres arise, which sometimes could be 
traced to the stratum comeum. In one example the nerve ends with a knob-like swelling, 
in the other this is absent. We were unable to satisfy ourselves that the bulbous ending 
was not located within a cell. 

In the next portion of this paper, which deals with the innervation of the human gum 
the description will be extended to include certain intra-papillary endings that have 
not previously been described. The first of these can be seen in Plate II. figs. 19 and 20. 
It is situated in the tip of the papilla, and forms an elongated club-like swelling. It 
occurs at the termination of a thick fibre, which, after a meandering course through the 
papilla, terminates in this end-organ. The nerve ending is made up of a very distinct 
neuTO-fibrillar network, and gives origin to no intra-epithelial fibres. In its shape it 
resembles the club-like ending described by Botezat, and photographed b)- us in the 
mole (1939a, fig. 3). There is this difference, however; in the mole the end-organ lay within 
the epithelium. In the camera lucida reconstruction (Plate II, fig. 20) the end-organ is 
more extensive than in the photomicrograph (Plate II, fig. 19). The reason for this 
discrepancy is that the end-organ extended to the sections on either side of the one 
shown in fig. 19, and therefore the complete end-organ can only be seen in the recon- 
struction which was made from these three sections. 

The second of the new intra-papillary structures is illustrated in Plate III, fig. 23. It 
consists of a single fibre which arises from the nerves of the sub-papillary region. From 
this region it runs through the papilla and near its apex forms a loop. As it ascends in 
the papilla it lies close to the epithelium, but at tbe apex it lies a short distance away 
from the border of this tissue. In this example, the fibre, as it descends towards the base 
of the papilla after forming the loop, divides into two fibres, but after a short course 
these reunite. This division and reunion have not been seen in other loops of a similar 
nature. 

A single example of another type of intia-papillary loops has been seen (Plate III, fig. 24). 
A number of thick and thin fibres from the sub-papillary space ascend into the papilla; 
form loops in the tip of this structure, below the epithelium, and then pass backwards 
on the opposite side of the papilla to run towards the sub-papillarx- region. 

P'rom neither type of loop did intra-epithelial fibres arise. The sections on either 
side of those containing these structures were carefullv examined, and no sien of anv 
such fibres could be found. ' 

To return to the innervation of the epithelium; Kadanoff in 1928 mentions that some 
human mtra-epithelial nerve fibres pass through the tips of the papilla: and arise princi- 
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A Comparative Study of "the Innervation of the 
Epithelium of the Gum 


By W. Lewixsky, M.D., and D. Stewart, D.Sc., L.R.C.P'., M.R.C.S. 

From the Department of Anatomy, Victoria University, Manchester 

In previous papers wc have discussed the innervation of the suh-cpithelia! tissue of the 
gum in some of the mammalian -orders; and have also given a detailed account of the 
nerve supply of the epithelium of this tissue in man and the mole. In this paper we 
propose to describe comparatively the innervation of the epithelium of the gum in sheep, 
mote,' rabbit, rat, mouse, ferret, and man. 


The .only previous paper on this subject is one by jurjetva (1913). In it she discusses 
the innervation of the gum generally without special references to specific animals. 

Our material was stained by the modification of Cajal’s method devised by Gooding 
and Stewart (1937). After staining, the specimens were embedded in paraffin and cut 
into serial sections 12 n thick. 


Examination of the preparations .showed that the intra-cpithclial nerve fibres varied con- 
siderably in their origin from the sub-epithelial nerves, but it was possible for purposes 
of dcscriptiorrto divide these origins into five distinct groups. 

These are : Plate I, fig. 1 ; 

Type I; Single fibres arising from bundles in the deeper layers of the connective 
tissue and running directly into the epithelium. 

Type II A : Single fibres arising as in Type I but running for a distance along the 

epithelial connective tissue border, before they enter the epithelium. 

Type II n; Several fibres having an origin and course similar to the single fibres in 
Type If A. 

Type III: Fibres arising from superficial sub-epithelial plexuses. 

Type IV ; Fibres arising from intra-papillary plexuses. 

Type Va: Several fibres arising from large intra-pnpillary coils situated at the apices 
of the papilla:. 

Type V It; Single fibres arising from .small close coils also situated at the apices of the 
papillx. 

The intra-cpithclial nerves vary in thickness and can be classified as thick and. thin 

fibres. The majority of the fibres fall into the thin group and have a wavy coupe as 

tbey run through the epithelium. The thicker fibres tend to have a much straighter 
course, frequently taper and sometimes divide as they run towards their termination. 

On our examination of the preparations we found that there was a good deal of 
variation from animal to animal as to the presence or absence of the above-mentioned 
types of origin. Types I and II, however, were always present. 

In the sheep only Types I and II w'ere seen. In this animal the intra-epithelial fibre.-! 
were all very thin and occasionally divided into two or three branches, but never into 
a greater number. These fibres end at different levels in the epithelium, which in the 
.sheep is remarkably thick. Some of the fibres have a very long course and can be traced 
to the stratum corneum. They are usually wavy on account of winding through the 
intra-ccllular spaces. They may either terminate 'vith knob-like swellings, or many end 
freely without having any specific end-organs. Plate I, fig. 2, shows an example of these 


fibres. 


In the mole Types I, II and III were present, and the greater number of the intra- 
epithelial fibres belonged to Type I. These varied in calilrre from thin to thick. Type II 
ivere also frequently seen and they al-so varied in the thickness of their diameter (Plate I, 
fie 3). As a variety of Type I, fibres arose from a Icash-like structure in the sub-epithcIial 
tissue, which is characteristic of the mole and has already been described by us and 
figured in an earlier paper (1939a, Plate I, fig. 2)- 

The intra-epithelial fibres as in other animals cither end freely or terminate with 
knob-like siveilings. There is, however, a third type of ending ivhich is very characteristic 
of the moie namelv the Merkel -Ran vier touch meniscus (Plate I, fig, 6). 

In the mole we 'have found nervous networks within the epithelium an example of 
which is shown in Piate I. fig- 7. This structure is formed by Type 1 fibres seen on the 
rltrhr of the nhotomicrograph, while on the left Type II fibre.s will be noticed entering 
nnc of the epithelial processes and forming a plexus therein From these 11 ri fibres 
one ui 1 break uD and ramify within the apex of the process, Unfortunatciy 

thrphotomicrograph does not^ clearly differenti.atc off the epithelium from the connective 
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tissue, but under the microscope there cannot be the slightest doubt that the plexus is 
located within the epithelium. 

The rodents in this communication are represented by the rabbit, rat, and mouse. In 
each of these animals Tvpes I, II, and III were found, and in the rat and rabbit Type IV 
fibres were also seen. Type 11 b fibres were particularly conspicuous in the animals of 
this order. They have a'^relativelv short intra-epithelial course and appear to end in the 
deeper part of that tissue. They do not have specialized end-organs (Plate I, figs. S, 9, 10). 

In the rabbit Type IV fibres pass out into the superficial part of the epithelium but 
they do not reach the stratum corneum. These fibres terminate in knob-like swellings 
(Plate 1, fig. 4). It will be observed that the fibres illustrated in this photomicrograph 
have a wavy intracellular counse; in one case this is so marked that the fibre has a distinct 
loop as the fibre passes towards the periphert-. 

In the rat the sub-epithelial connective tissue of the gum is particularly well supplied 
with nerve fibres, which form large nerve ple.vuses, that cannot be easily divided into 
deep and superficial plexuses. It is from these that the Type III fibres arise (Plate II, 
fig. ft). 

In the mouse intra-epithelial fibres ivere found with a peculiar distribution that ive 
have been unable to find in any other animal. On entering the epithelium they bend 
shavply and run for some distance, parallel to the epithelial-connective tissue boundary, 
but lie wholly within the former tissue (Plate II, fig. 12). 

In this animal (Plate 11, fig. 14), we found a definite intra-epithelial anastomosis. A 
fibre of moderate thickness enters the epithelium and divides into several finer fibres; a 
second fibre, not shown in this photomicrograph, enters the epitbeVmm a little distance 
away from tlie other one and joins with it to form a distinct network. This structure 
differs from the one described in the mofe. earlier in this paper, because m this specimen 
a definite anastomosis of the fibres occurs. As far as we know, such an intra-epithelial 
plexus has not been previously described. 

In the ferret all five types of intra-epithelial fibres were found, except that II x took, the 
place of II B, Types I to IV resemble those described earlier, and therefore require no 
further description. The coils were of the V b variety and are .shown in Plate II, figs. 15 
and 16. From the coils single intra-epithelial fibres arise, which sometimes could he 
traced to the stratum corneum. In one e.vample the nen'e ends with a knob-like sivelling, 
in the other this is absent. We were unable to satisfy ourselves that the bulbous ending 
was not located within a cell. 

In the next portion of this paper, which deals with the innervation of the human gum 
the description will be extended to include certain intra-papillary endings that have 
not previously been described. The first of these can be seen in Plate II, figs. 19 and 20. 
It is situated in the tip of the papilla, and forms an elongated cluh-hke swelling. It 
occurs at the termination of a thick fibre, ivhich, after a meandering course through the 
papilla, terminates in this end-organ. The nerve ending is made up of a verv distinct 
neuro- fibrillar network, and gives origin to no intra-epithelial fibres. In its shape it 
resembles the club-like ending described by Botezat, and photographed by us in the 
mole (1939u, fig. 3). There is this difference, however; in the mole the end-organ lay within 
the epithelium. In the camera lucida reconstniction (Plate II, fig. 20) the end-organ is 
more extensive than in the photomicrograph (Plate 11, fig. 19). The reason for this 
discrepancy is that the end-organ extended to the sections on either side of the one 
shown in fig. 19, and therefore the complete end-organ can only be seen in the recon- 
struction which was made from these three sections. 

The second of the new intra-papillar)’ structures is illustrated in Plate III, fig. 23. It 
consists of a single fibre which arises from the nerves of the sub-papillary region. Front 
this region it runs through the papilla and near its apex forms a loop. As it ascends in 
the papilla it lies close to the epithelium, but at the apex it lies a short distance awav 
from the border of this tissue. In this example, the fibre, as it descends towards the base 
of the papilla after forming the loop, divides into tno fibres, but after a short course 
these reunite. This division and reunion have not been seen in other loops of a similar 
nature. 

A single example of another type of intra-papillary loops has been seen (Plate III, fig. 24). 
A number of thick and thin fibres from the sub-papillary space ascend into the papilla; 
form loops in the rip of this structure, below the epithelium, and then pass backwards 
on the opposite side of the papilla to run towards the sub-papillar>' region. 

from neither type of loop did intra-epithelial fibres arise. The sections on either 
side of those containing these structures were carefully examined, and no sign of anv 
such fibres could be found. ' 

To return to the innervation of the epithelium ; Kadanoff in 1928 mentions that some 
nwmwn mtra-epithebal nerve fibres pass through the tips of the papill.-e and arise princi- 
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pally from coils -situated in the tips of the papilla;. Other.s take their origin from the 
loose papillary coils (intra-papillary plexuses), and a third group come from fine networks 
^ing alongside the cells lining the papilla:. The first two group.? correspond to our 
iypes V and V but the third has never been seen by us. In 1938 wc described the 
mtra-epithelial UOTes belonging to Types II, IV, and V ii, which were also described bv 
Bradlaw (1939). Since that date we have been able to find all five tvpcs of oricin in the 
human gum. . i o 

In the photomicrographs accompanying thi.s paper four of (he five types are demon- 
strated. In Plate III, fig. 21, an example of Type 1 can be seen. Careful examination of. 
the section in which this fibre occurred, and also of the adjoining sections, proved that 
no intra-papillary coils were present but only the mi.ssing intra-papillary part of the fibre; 
this fibre arose directly from a sub-epithelial nerve bundle, without the intervention of a 
sub-epithelial plexus. It will be noticed that the fibre terminates with a. knob-like swelling 
in the stratum corneum. In this example the fibre is one of medium thickness, but 
thin fibres with a similar origin arc frequently seen. These la.ttcr may enter the epithelium 
either at the tip or from the sides of the papilla;. 

Type II A fibres have been frequently found in the human gum, and a specimen of 
this type can be seen in Plate II, fig. 17. These fibres arise cither from the sub-epithelial 
nerve or sub-epithelial plexuses. They sometimes divide dichotomously inside the 
epithelium, and usually have knob-Iikc swellings at their terminations (Plate III, fig. 25). 
In a former publication wc figure an example of Type II n fibres (1938, Plate II, drawing 2), 
but at that time its significance was not understood. 

In an earlier paper (1939fi) we noted the presence of superficial and deep sub-epithelial 
plexuses, but at that time we did not see any intra-epitbelial fibres taking origin from 
these structures.' Since then wc have observed one example of these Type III fibres in man, 
and this is shown in Plate III, fig. 22. This photomicrograph demonstrates the presence 
of a sub-epithcIial plexus from which arises one fibre that divides into three braiiche.': 
The first branch is a long fibre, which runs along the borderline between epithelium and 
connective tissue, and at no point in its course does it enter the former tissue. The 
second branch is a Type III fibre, which enters the epithelium; although in this section 
its intra-cpithclial course can only be followed for a short distance, in the adjoining 
sections its whole intra-cpithelial distribution can be made out. Only a small portion of 
the course of the third branch can be seen, it runs along the border of the epithelium 
and the connective tissue, and its course resembles that of the first brandi. 

Type IV fibres have been described and figured in earlier communications (1938, Plate Ih 
fig. 4 and 1939b, camera lucida drawing). In these papers, fcllowing the example of 
Kadanoff (1928), the structures we now call intra-papillary plexuses were then tcrinea 
loose coils. Wc prefer the name plexus, because these structures form networks occupying 
the greater part of the papilla, and in no sense of the word can it be said that their fibres 
become coiled. 

We have, previously described two types of close coils, wbich were also seen by Bradlaw. 
The first was relatively large, and no intra-epithclial fibres arose from it; the second type 
was smaller, and gave origin to isolated nerve fibres of moderate thickness (Type Vii). 
We have since met with a third type of coil shown in Plate III, figs. 26 to 30 (Type Va). 
This structure is a large loose coil and is not plcxiform. It is further differentiated from 
the intra-papillary plexus by occupying only the upper third or quarter of the papilla. It 
differs from the coils previously described by being larger and looser, and by having 
neuro-fibrillar networks in its structure. These networks under lower magnification appear 
as swellings on the thicker nerve fibres; if, however, these swellings arc examined under 
higher magnification, they are found to consist of fine networks, similar to those seen 
in Merkel’s discs and the nerve ending in Plate II, figs. 19 and 20. 

From these coils intra-epidielial fibres arise and can be seen in the reconstruction in 
Plate in, fig- 30, and also in part in the associated photomicrographs (Plate III, figs. 26 
to 29). Two of these fibres were traced for a long distance through the cjiithelium and 
ended in the stratum corneum with bulbous swellings. One of these fibres (Plate III, 
fig 27) in its course showed a number of varicose swellings, reminiscent of the swellings 
SMU in the very earliest stages of axon cylinder degeneration The second fibre (Plate III, 
fig 29) is interrupted in the peripheral part of its course but can be traced as a dotted 
line to its termination in the stratum corneum, where it ends in a definite knob. The 
condition of these two fibres suggests that as the outer layers of the epithelium are shed, 
nr the same time the peripheral portions of the intra-epithelial nerves undergo degenera- 
tion -incl mav retain the faculty of forming new end-organs from the non-degenerated 
rturt which then grows outside with the epithelial cells. 

^ Tn Plate^II fig^lS, a second example of Type Va can be seen. In a camera lucida 
recon-struction (not shown) of this and the adjoining sections the cod structure is clearly 
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brought out. From this coil an intra-epithelial fibre arises and terminates freely in the 
stratum corneum. Other intra-epithelial fibres, not seen in this photomicrograph, also 
arise from the coil. 

Conclusion ' 

Intra-epithelial nerve fibres arise from five sources; In the sheep fibres from only the 
first two of these sources were found; in the mole and mouse three; in rat and rabbit 
four; and in ferret and man five. 

Intra-epithelial plexuses were observed in the mole and mouse for the first time. 

In the human gum three new structures were seen in' the papillae; (1) An elongated 
club-like swelling containing a neurofibrillar network; (2) simple loops formed either from 
single or several fibres, (3) large coils containing neuro-fibrillar networks from which 
intra-epithelial fibres arose. 

In sheep, ferret, and man, nerve fibres could be traced to the stratum corneum. In 
man the appearance of some of the fibres suggested the possibility that the inost distal 
parts of the nerve fibres undergo degeneration simultaneously with the shedding of the 
surface cells of the epithelium. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES 

All figures show photomicroc.raphs with the exception of PI. I, fig. 1 Cdtaw-ing) ; PI. II, fig. 20, and PI. Ill, fig. 30 
(camera lucida drawings). 


PLATE I 

FIG. 1. — Drawing to illustrate the sources of the jn^xa-epithclial nert’e 6bres : 

Type 1 : Individual fibres passing directly from a nerve bundle to the epithcHuin. 

II A : Indi'*idual fibres arising as in 1 but rtmning along the border between epithelium and connective 
tissue for some distance before entering the former. 

II B : As in II A, but several fibres running together along the epithelial border, and entering separately 
into that tissue. 

Ill : Fibres arising from a sub-epithelial plexus. 

IV : Fibres arising from an intra-papillary plexus. 

V A : Several fibres arising from a large neuro-fibrillar coU. 

V B ; Single fibres arising from a small close coil. 

FIG. 2. — Sheep : Intra-epithelial fibres. Note the wavy course of the fibres as they pass beween the cells. 

FIG. 8. — Mole : TjTe II B fibres, some of which divide either before or after entering the epithelium and end freely 

or v-nth knob-like swellings within the epithelium. . 

FIG. 4.— Rabbit : Intra-epithelial fibres j one appears to end within an epiibehal cell. There is a very distinct 
loop on the course of the other fibre. 

FIG. 5. — Mole : Various types of intra-epithelial fibres : (a) thin fibre with long wavy course and free nerve ending ; 

(b) thick fibre ending in a rough elongated sw'clling ; (c) thin fibre with knob-Iike ending 5 (d) willow’-tree 
fibres. 

FIG. 6.— -Mole : Merkel’s discs. 

FIG. 7.— Mole : Intra-epithelial plexus. 

FIG. 8. — Rabbit : Type 11 B fibres. 

FIG. 0,— Rat ; Tj-pe II B fibres. 

FIG. 10. — Rat : lEgher magnification of epithelial process shown in fig. 9. Note loop-formation. 

PLATE II 

FIG. 11. — Rat : Type III fibre with curious acute-angled course. 

FIG. 12. — Mouse : Type III fibre. 

FIG. 13, — Mouse : T^iie I fibres. 

FIG. 14. — Mouse : Intra-epithelial plexus. 

FIG. 15. — Ferret : V. The fibre terminates in a small bulbous swelling. 

FIG. IG. — ^Ferret : (a) portion of an intxa-papiUary coil not in focus j (fc) inira-cpithelial fibre traceable to undcr- 
surface of stratum corneum. 

FIG. 17. — ^Human : Type II A. 

FIG. 18. — Human : Type V A. 

FIG. 19. — Human : Intra-papillary nerve ending located at the apex of the papilla. It is an elongated club-Uke 
swelling, containing a neuro-fibrillar network. 

FIG. 20. — Camera lucida reconstruction of section showm in fig. 19 and the two adjacent serial sections. 

PLATE III 

FIG. 21. — Human : T^^e I. The fibre ends in the stratum corneum. 

FIG. 22. — Human : Tj^e III* 

FIG. 23. — Human : Single intra-papillary nerve fibre forming a loop. 

FIG. 24. — Human : Intra-papillao’ nerve loops. 

FIG. 25. — Human : Intra-epithelial fibre diriding a short distan<?c before its termination into two branches which have 
bulbous endings. 

FIG. 2C. — ^Human ; Type V A. Almost the whole intra-epithelial course of the fibres can be seen. 

FIG. 27. — Higher magnification of fig. 26. One epithelial fibre with a few varicose swellings ends in the stratum 
corneum with a knob-like swelling. 

FIG. 28. — Human : Section adjacent to the one in fig. 26. At the tip of the papilla fibres containing neuro-fibrillar 
networks f9rm a part of the intra-papillary coil. 

FIG. 29. — Alteration in focus of fig. 27. The fibre ends with a knob-like swelling within the stratum corneum. Near 
the stratum corneum the fibre forms a dotted line suggestive of degenerative changes. It is possible that 
^ , the part of fibre proximal to this degeneration retains the faculty of forming a new ending, 

MCi. 30. — ^mera lucida drawing of three consecutive serial sections inriuding sections showm in figs. 26 and ^S. 
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\November 27 , 1945 ] 

DISCUSSION ON THE STETHOSCOPE VERSUS X-RAYS 

Dr. James Maxwell: The constant advances in mediane are placing an ever-increasing 
burden on the medical student. The tendency is to continue adding to tlie number of 
subjects which he has to study and the detail which he must absorb, and this process 
is beginning to place an intolerable burden upon his intellectual powers. The time has 
come when we should consider what must be retained and what may safely be discarded. 

In the past the main emphasis in teaching lay on physical examination, and this had 
hardlv altered for a century or more. The methods were those of Laennec and few fresh 
signs of value were described after his time. The advent of X-rays has added a method 
of examination which has greatly increased the accuracy of diagnosis. In fact X-rays are 
now essential in the recognition of all respiratory conditions. 

Most doctors are apt to assume and, even worse, to announce to their patients that 
the failure to detect physical signs implies a healthy respiratory tract. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. This mistaken idea leads to the unfortunate result that 
disease of the lungs, and in particular tuberculosis and bronchial carcinoma, is almost 
certain to be missed at the vert’ stage when treatment would stand a good chance of 
success. 

The reason for this attitude on the part of the doctor must lie in his training. Many 
months are spent in drilling the student in physical signs, whereas chest radiology is 
hardly taught in many medical schools. It would appear tliat the object is to produce 
a clinician who is competent to reach a diagnosis so long as signs are present, but there 
is a failure to stress the fact that disease may exist without any abnormal physical 
findings. Of course it would be difiicult to keep the student to the requisite pitch of 
keenness in the face of such an admission, for he would naturally wonder why he 
should spend so long learning physical signs when an X-ray must always be taken in 
order to be sure that something has not been missed. If chest X-rays were entirely 
reliable there would be something to be said for abandoning the teticning of physical 
signs, but in fact there is a small but definite percentage of error, even in well-taken 
films. 

The standard postero-anterior film is a composite picture of the whole depth of the 
chest, and quite large lesions may sometimes fail to appear if they are situated far to 
the front or to the back. Also, a small lesion may be obscured by a rib or clavicle, 
and quite a large area of the lung field is hidden behind the heart and below the dome 
of the diaphragm. Early tuberculosis and early malignant disease may easily be missed, 
and bronchiectasis may be present without any radiological evidence. Multiple X-rays, 
which include the standard postero-anterior film and also antero-posterior and lateral 
views, yield far more information than can be obtained by tbe method in use at present 
and they are likely to be increasingly employed in the future. In some cases further 
evidence will be furnished by a bronchogram or tomogram when no abnormality has 
been seen on the plain film. In order to be quite certain that the chest is healthy we 
must therefore still depend upon the combination of physical examination and X-rays; 
and the teaching of the student must include both of these in their proper proportions. 

When one comes to assess the physical signs which are of real value it becomes 
apparent that most is learnt from the correct interpretation of added sounds. Rhonchi 
and sibili indicate bronchitis or asthma, while rales reveal bronchiectasis or catitation, 
and friction is diagnostic of a dry pleurisy which often leaves no trace on the X'-ray. 
The chief emphasis in the teaching of physical signs should therefore be laid on added 
sounds. Inspection, palpation and percussion will still have their place, but their message 
is relatively simple to read and to interpret. Many of the older signs, Grocco’s triangle 
and the rest, are of traditional value only and the time has come for them to be aban- 
doned. 

Should the reporting of the X-ray be done entirely by radiologists, or should the student 
be taught to read his own films? Undoubtedly the clinician, who is familiar with the 
physical condition of the patient, is in the best position to interpret chest X-rays, and 
it would seem right that the student should be taught this art at an early stage. This 
need not necessarily mean an increase on his already overloaded curriculum. His train- 
ing should start in the departments of anatomy and' physiology, where he should receive 
a thorough grounding in the radiological appearance of the normal chest. Good films, 
taken in all the standard positions, would be of far more use to him than much of the 
descriptive anatomy which is taught at present, and normal bronchograms would convev 
May — Med. 1 
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a clear conception of the bronchial tree as it functions during life. With thi.s basis, and 
with .subsequent instruction in the interpretation of abnormal appearances, tlie X-ray 
film would soon convey a message which he would be in a position to understand. 

Finally, there is the legal aspect to coi>sidcr. Failure to advise an X-ray of the chest 
might he considered to be evidence of neglect in the investigation of a patient. Nowadays 
it would not be a good defence to show that a full and careful physical examination had 
been carried out, and this niiglit well be a serious matter for tire medical practitioner 
concerned. 


Dr. Peter Kerley: The limits of the stethoscope have been reached but within those 
limits it is an eflicient and indispensable instrument. If a competent physician finds 
added sounds in the chest it is unusual for radiological examination to be negative 
provided the proper technique has been used. Moreover auscultation can give decisive 
evidence of activity in a titberculous lesion which radiologically appears to he compictely 
healed. 

Radiology of the chest is still in its early stages and in the near future we may regard 
our present standards as obsolete and our pictures as crude images. Most radiological 
errors tire due to inadequate use of the method and reliance on a single film. Although 
we know that many lesions hidden in the mediastinum can be revealed by a lateral view 
and that lesion.s hidden by the ribs and breasts arc shown by an antero-posterior view, 
yet such views are not adopted tis routine procedure. Tomography which often throws 
immense light on unsuspected pathological cljanges is not used nearly enougl). 

It is true that many different diseases show what are apparently identical radiological 
appearances but if we can obtain increased detail and use new methods to delineate all 
the different stnictuies in the chest, radiological diagnosis may approximate to that of 
the morbid anatomist. We know that the wave form from a condenser discharge unit is 
more suitable for chest work than that from a transformer and we know that we can 
get improved detail by using higher speeds and finer focus tubes. There is no real 
obstacle to the production of an X-ray set incorporating all these factors. Generally 
speaking the finest detail on a radiogram is equal in size to the focal spot of the tube. 
At the moment wc arc using tubes with focal spots of ! and 2 mm. but foci of one-tenth 
of a millimetre capable of withstanding high loads at short speeds should appear during 
the next few years. Tlie use of these new factors would not only greatly increase detail 
but would enable us to produce double and quadruple magnification of suspected areas. 
Some experimental work has already shown that we can differentiate the superficial and 
deep lymphatics in certain diseases, and we should soon be able to distinguish isolated 
tubercles from small end-on vessels. 

In the examination of the heart X-rays lag far behind the stethoscope but if we con- 
sider the cardiovascular system as a whole there are a variety of pulmonary vascidar 
X-ray appearances such as azotasmia and impending failure tvhich precede any clinical 
or stethoscopic findings by an appreciable interval. Cardiovascular radiology has been 
built up largely by cardiologists who have made great advances by fluoroscopy hnt screen 
examination is no substitute for radiography. The use of elaborate equipment and such 
new methods as angiocardiography should give a new impetus to the investigation of 
heart disease and might even relegate the stethoscope to a subsidiary position. 


Dr. L. G. Blair: As has been .shown by the previous speakers, radiology is superior to 
the examination by the stethoscope, or for that matter, to physical examination generally, 
in the investigation of the vast majority of che.st conditions. In the first place, it is 
possible to .show by X-rays, lesions which give no physical signs, because of the very 
nature of the lesion or because physical signs arc masked by overlying emphy.seina. 

Slides illustrating the very varied conditions in the chest which may give no physical 
signs were then shown as follows; Primary pulmonary tuberculosis. Early pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Cavity formation in pulmonary tuberculosis. Miliary tuberculosis. Single 
cysts. Pneumoconiosis. Secondary carcinoma. Secondary sarcoma. Primary tumour 
of lung. Hernia. Foreign body in msophagus 
The speaker then continued 

These cases, selected at random, are by no means all the conditions which may present 
radiologically, and yet show no clinical signs, but they are sufficiently varied to illu.strate 
the very wide field in this group. , 

Secondiv, there is the very large group where physical sign.s are prc.scin, but where, 
nevertheless, radiology is of considerable importance. It must be remembered that the 
nhvsical signs found.' such as diminished expansion, hyper-resonance or impairment of 
^ nltfritions in intensitv or character of the breath sounds, alteration of vol 


oprrussion alterations in intensitv or character of tnc breath sounds, alteration of vt 
enndiiction and the added sounds, merely indicate change in the underlying lung 
. .. -le the nresence of fluid or air in the pleural cavity, of consolidation or 

?Kse *c lung, of breaking-down of lung tissue, or of fibrosis; yet these pathological 
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conditions mav be contmon to many of the diseases found in the chest. There are thus 
no physical signs of pulmonary tuberculosis, no physical signs of carcinoma, no physical 
signs of lung abscess, as the textbooks would suggest. The physical signs in all three 
conditions I have mentioned may be absolutely identical. The shadows caused by these 
conditions are, however, frequently diagnostic. 

Thirdly, and again where physical signs are present, and the diagnosis beyond doubt, 
in the vast majority of cases the extent of the lesion is more accurately determined by 
X-ray examination. 

To point the contrast of these large groups, and also to be absolutely fair, I would like 
to mention the comparatively few conditions in which there are physical signs present, 
and yet no radiological- evidence of disease. The biggest group of these are the non- 
obstructive lesions of the bronchial tree, thus bronchitis may show little or nothing 
radiologically, and yet the physical signs of the condition may be extensive. There are 
certain cases of bronchiectasis which will show nothing in the straight X-ray, but tbe 
presence of persistent rales, particularly at the base, is suggestive of this condition. On 
the other hand, silent bronchiectasis may be demonstrated % radiography in the absence 
of physical signs. Tracheobronchitis, tuberculous or otherwise, frequently gives no radio- 
logical evidence of its presence but physical signs of themselves may suggest the diagnosis. 

There is another condition where the physical signs are of paramount importance, and 
that is mediastinal emphysema. Crepitations synchronous with the heart beat, once 
heard will never be forgotten, and yet this condition as a lule gives no radiological 
appearances. I think, too, that dry pleurisy shows no evidence of its presence on the 
X-ray film. 

Broadly speaking, in cardiac lesions, physical signs are ahead of X-ray examination, 
though of course. X-rays can he used to demonstrate alterations in shape and size of 
the cardiac silhouette. Dry pericarditis is. of course, a purely clinical diagnosis, but in 
the diagnosis of pericardial effusion. X-ray examination, and particularly screening, is 
often of supreme importance. 

I have shown earlier that X-rays in the vast majority of cases help in the interpretation 
of abnormal physical signs, but occasionally, physical signs help in the differentiation 
of an opacity which may be due to fluid or to' consolidation. Here, indeed, the physical 
signs may be of the greatest importance. 

The activity or quiescence of a lesion, particularly a tuberculous lesion, is largely a 
matter for the clinician, from consideration of the history, and possibly physical signs. 
X-ray examination alone is unreliable. 

This group where physical signs may be of paramount importance, is relatively very 
small. 1 would suggest, therefore, that in the investigation of chest disease, the present 
order of examination should be retained, namely, the taking of the history, the physical 
examination, followed by the X-ray examination. It should be remembered and taught, 
however, that in the diagnosis and treatment of chest conditions, the history is of supreme 
importance, radiology comes next, and that the physical signs are frequently only an aid 
to the correct interpretation of the shadows present on the X-ray film. 

\Febriiary 19, 1946] 

NUTRITIONAL NEUROPATHY IN REPATRIATED PRISONERS OF WAR 

FROM THE FAR EAST 

Dr. C. Astley Clarke and Dr. I. B. Sneddon showed a film, taken at the Royal Naval 
Hospital. Sydney, illustrating the main clinical features of a nutritional neuropathy which 
had occurred in repatriated prisoners of war from Hong Kong. The men had been in 
captivity for over four years and their diet throughout had consisted largely of polished 
rice, the total nutritive value being only 1,600-1,700 calories daily. In addition the diet 
had been grossly defective in protein and the vitamin B complex. The neurological signs 
which developed in various combinations, usually within a few months of captivity, were 
optic atrophy, macular changes, nerve deafness and ataxia. In general, the ataxia was 
considered to be due to a peripheral neuritis but in some patients there was evidence 
of a cord lesion and the picture resembled subacute combined degeneration. One case 
shoived a striking resemblance to amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. 

Some patients developed fresh neurological signs while on an adequate parenteral 
intake of thiamin in the camp hospital. This was part of the evidence which Drs. Clarke 
and Sneddon brought fonvard in support of the theory that the neuropathy was not 
caused by a simple lack of vitamin B complex. In their opinion the svndrome was due 
to an anti-yitamin or toxic factor present in the rice which inactivated what little thiamin 
mere was m the diet. The thiamin deficiency was rendered more severe owing to the 
low protein intake which prevented adequate bacterial synthesis in the gut. 
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The patients had shown little or no recovery since release from captivity in spite of 
niassive vitamin therapy and a liigh caloiie diet. It appears [irobabJc that after so long 
tne changes in the nervous system are irreversible. 

Dr. E. R. Cullinan; An outbreak of beriberi in East Africa . — In rice-eating communities 
u IS usually accepted without question that beriberi results from living on polished rice 
from which the thiamin content has been removed. Similar outbreaks in various parts of 
the world among rice-eating communities who have lived on unpolished rice have usually 
been labelled epidemic dropsy, and thought to Jiave been caused by a toxin. And yet a 
study of the descriptions of beriberi and epidemic drop.sj" sttggests that the two syndromes 
are, at least clinically, identical. 

The following episode may throw some light on the food aspect of this problem. 

In a British garrison in East Africa during the month of March 1945 there was an 
outbreak among East African troops of a syndrome indistinguishable, except in a few 
minor and unimportant particulars, from beriberi. Mauritian and Briti.sh troops in the 
garrison were unaffected. The syndrome was characterized by oedema of the legs, which 
was the presenting sign together with right-sided dilatation of the heart and periphcml 
neuritis. Other monosymptomatic evidence of malnutrition was consistently absent aivA 
the general physical state of the patients was good. All men of the garrison were 
examined by Kekwick, Watts, and myself, and we found 59 cases some of which were 
investigated in detail. We considered that the rice diet was at fault and on Match 24 
the diet was almost completely' altered. From that time onwards the numbers of cases 
steadily lessened. 

The staple article of food in the normal diet of East African troops is maize meal. 
In November 1944 it was found that the isolated position of the garrison and the fact 
that maize meal did not store well under the climatic conditions in the area, precluded 
the continued use of maize meal as the staple food. Nineteen ounces of rice were 
therefore substituted for the previous issues of fourteen ounces of maize meal and font 
ounces of rice. In February 1945 the stock of beans in the garrison was condcmncct 
because of high weevil infestation. During the months of January and February 1945 
fresh vegetables were in short supply. By the middle of February the diet of the African 
native troops had thus considerably changed from the normal diet. The European and 
Mauritian troops were on a different scale. The main differences at this time between 
the food of the three races were first that the diet of tlie Mauritians and Europeans was 
considerably more varied and secondly that rice formed a mueVt greater proportion in 
the African diet. The rice, which was lightly milled, was stored under good conditions 
in sacks. It was, however, old, and had on its surface contaminating spores and sporangiQ- 
phores of a variety of mucor. This variety of niucor has no known toxic properties to 
man. In its uncooked state the rice contained a tlicoreticai sufficiency of thiamin and 
was active and adequate in relation to pigeons. The thiamin estimations were made by 
Titman. . , j • 

After examining various possibilities it was found that while fresh lightly milled rice 
lost only 30% of thiamin in cooking, the suspected rice which was old and contaminated 
lost over 70%, and, moreover, produced beriberi in pigeons. It is possible that similar 
outbreaks may e.xhibit the same tctiological sequence of a toxin acting upon the thiamin 
and producing an epidemic of beriberi. 

REFERENCE 

CULLINAN, E. R., KEKWICK, A., WATTS, A. S., and TITMAN, W. L. (In process of publication.) 


Dr. J. D. Spillane: I think it might be useful to summarize tlie clinical features of the 
niiti-itional neuropathic syndromes whicli have been personally observed in prisoners of 
war of different nationalities during the past few years. It vs not possible to provide 
an tetiological or pathological classification at present but we may discern at least six, 
fairly distinctive, clinical types of case. (1) Retrobulbar neuritis; (2) Polyneuritis: (3) 
Ataxic paraplegia: (4) Spastic paraplegia and quadriplegia: (5) R''ernicke's encephalopathy; 
(6) Atypical encephalopathic states. . 

Other neurological symptoms and signs have been noted — anosmia, ageusia, trigeminal 
bvnoKSthesia, tinnitus and nerve-deafness, nystagmus, diplopia, facial paresis, laryngeal 
paresis, iirgeivcy of micturition and dysxsthcsiae of the lower limbs. In a few cases there 

has been intellectual deterioration. _ , t ,• t, -.tr • v 

Reirobtdbar neuritis.— This has been common in German and Italian P.o.W.s in the 
MirlHIe East and in Allied prisoners from the Far East I have not seen it in German 
ivjiuuic country nor in Allied prisonens from Europe. The condition may be 

-I nr) the eve has not iisuallv suffered other detectable alteration. It 
or vision is rarelv worse than 6/60. A few men from the Far 


prisoners in 


acute 


appears to be self-limited; vision is rarely 
East developed acute corneal opacification. 
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Retrobulbar neuritis may exist alone but it has often been associated with wet or dry 
beriberi or with the ataxic or spastic forms of paraplegia. 

Polyneuritis . — I have not seen polyneuritis in British prisoners from Europe but it was 
present in some of the German cases from the Channel Isles. It was rare among the 
Germans and Italians in the Middle East but was very common among Polish refugees 
from Russia. It was, of course, also very common among prisoners from the Far East 
among which group the wet and cardiac forms of beriberi and famine oedema occurred. 

Ataxic paraplegia . — ^^Ve first saw this type of disability among the Germans and 
Italians in the Middle East P.o.W. camps but it has also 'occurred in Allied prisoners 
from the Far East. Painful dysesthesia; of the feet and lower limbs usually preceded 
disturbance of gait. The latter frequently became grossly defective owing to loss of 
postural sensibility in the legs. Superficial sensibility was less' affected, muscular power was 
good and the tendon reflexes remained brisk; plantar reflexes were flexor. This type of 
case was almost always associated with retrobulbar neuritis or some other cranial nerve 
disturbance. 

Spastic paraplegia and quadriplegia . — I have seen this affection only in seven British 
P.o.W.s from the Far East. There was isolated, but gross, pyramidal disturbance 
chiefly affecting the lower limbs. The onset was acute, with cerebral signs such as con- 
fusion, amnesia, diplopia, loss of vision and generalized rigidity. Those that recovered 
were left with marked rigidity of the lower limbs, clonus, extensor plantar reflexes and 
absent abdominal reflexes. There was no sensory loss. I saw a few cases of lathyrism in 
Syria and but for the history of cerebral disturbance they were identical with these 
P.o.W. patients. None of the prisoners had apparently eaten any wild herbs or had 
access to any toxic substance. 

Wernicke’s encephalopathy . — Only one of the German Middle East cases developed 
this syndrome and following relief of the stupor and ophthalmoplegia with parenteral 
thiamin he developed, or more likely was left with, retrobulbar neuritis, deafness and 
ataxia. Wernicke’s syndrome was sortietimes seen as a terminal phenomenon in the Polish 
cases in the Middle East who had polyneuritis aggravated by infective illnesses such as 
dysentery, typhoid or malaria. I think mild cases of this encephalopathy recovered. I 
understand they were also seen in Far East P.o.W. camps. 

Atypical encephalopatliic states . — In a few Italian prisoners with dysentery or typhoid 
in the Middle East I have seen conditions of stupor, confusion, delirium, even mania, 
with tetanic spasms of the body, fibrillation, hyperactive tendon reflexes and grasping 
and sometimes sucking reflexes. The fiery red tongue of nicotinic acid deficiency was 
not present and in these and somewhat similar cases among Germans from the Channel 
Isles I have hesitated to call nicotinic acid deficiency encephalopathy. The Germans 
were suffering from severe diarrhcea and most of them were stained yellow from over- 
consumption of wild herbs. Many had polyneuritis. 1 do not think dehydration alone was 
responsible for these features. Hydration therapy sometimes failed whereas administration 
of milk, eggs, yeast, liver and vitamin B complex preparations gave satisfactory results. 

Astiology . — i have discussed elsewhere the aetiology of some of these syndromes and 
suffice it to say here that in none of them has it been clearly shown that they result 
solely from deficiency of one or more vitamins. The deficiencies which these men 
suffered were undoubtedly multiple but there is good evidence to suspect lack of some 
part of the vitamin B complex in the majority of these clinical affections. If such is the 
case it remains to be seen whether the neurological lesions are a direct result of such 
deficiency or whether the mechanism is more obscure. I hat e been impressed by the 
importance of dysentery and diarrhoea in this respect and we may have to look farther 
than the vitamins — to disturbance of carbohydrate, fat and protein metabolism and to 
the essential amino-acids. 

But at any rate these observations on the nutritional disorders of malnutrition may focus 
attention on the metabolic aspects of other obscure disorders of tbe nervous system which 
are so common in this country'. It is significant that subacute combined degeneration of 
the spinal cord is one of the few degenerative diseases of the nervous system about which 
something is known of its a;tiology’. 


Major Brian H. Kirman, R.A.M.C.: 1 should like to make the following points about 
those released prisoners who passed through India; 

Incidence of psychoses . — There were very few cases of psychosis. Some of the prisoners 
may at some stage in their captivity have developed Wernicke’s encephalopathy and 
acute confusional states associated with nicotinic acid deficiency as suggested by previous 
speakers, but if so they had either got better or died before the capitulation of the 
Japtmese forces, since no cases of these syndromes were recognized among patients coming 
to the hospital town, Jalahalli. The number of psychotics among the population at risk 
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was no greater than might have been expected had the diet been adequate in all respects. 
Iheie weic no special features about the psychoses which were similar to those 
encountered in any such group with the same age distribution. 

Incidence of pellug^ra . — There were no cases of pellagra among the psychotics admitted 
to hospital town and pellagrous features were rare among general medical cases. Neither 
the mental nor the cutaneous features of pellagra were encountered and a typicallv 
pellagrous tongue was exceptional. 

Cause of amblyopia . — A number of jisychotics who had recovered sufficiently to be 
able to give a coherent history stated, as did many of the non-psychotic patients, that 
they had suffered from a sudden attack of amblyopia, in many cases some six months 
after the beginning of their imprisonment. In many instances it appears that a group 
of some half-dozen men tverc affected at the same time. Following the initial, acute 
attack, frequently with almost comjrlete blindness there appears to have been a tendency 
to gradual improvement, rvith or without treatment by vitamin concentrates. In view 
of this history I wovtld suggest that there is a strong probability that a toxic factor was 
operative in causing the amblyopia in addition to dietetic deficiency. There are a 
number of possible sources of such a toxin which could upset tlic already delicate 
metabolic balance in these grossly undernourished men. All manner of unusual articles 
were added to their diet or were smoked in lieu of tobacco. Some which were brought 
to my notice were, hibiscus, chrysanthemum and mulberry leaves, also cats, snakes, frogs 
and silkworms. A great variety of wild leaves and fruits were consumed at different times. 
It is possible that any of these may have contained a toxin which, though relatively 
harmless to the adequately nourished individual may have been sufficient to have caii.sed 
amblyopia in the debilitated prisoner of war. 


[March 26, 19-16] 

Meeting held at Middlesex Hospital, London 

Disorders of the Sympathetic Nervous System [Abstract] 

By A. Laporte, M.D. 

Medeciu des Hopitaux de Paris 

Db. Lapoute took as his subject certain disorders of the sympathetic nervous system, 
dealing principally with ; 

(1) Influence of the sympathetic nervous system in infectious diseases. 

(2) Influence of the sympathetic nervous system on the kidney, particularly in die pro- 
duction of nephritis and in the treatment of suppression of urine. 

(3) The sympathetic nervous system and the treatment of such conditions as angina 
pectoris, Raynaud's phenomenon, Buerger’s disease, oesophageal spasm, &e. 

(4) The teehnique of choice for the injection of the stellate ganglion and .splanchnic 
nerve. 

The first and second sections dealt largely with the experimental work of which nnicli 
has been due to the inspiration and perseverance of Dr. J. Reilly (and to whom Dr. 
Laporte held that the greatest credit should be given). Pathologist to the Hopital Claude 
Bernard, Paris. In this work Dr. Reilly has had the close collaboration, on the clinical 
side, of Dr. Laporte during many years. The speaker called attention to a number of 
startling experiments, such as those in which the intestinal and mesenteric lesions of 
typhoid can be produced in a very short time by the application of a dilute emulsion of 
typhoid toxin to the splanchnic nerve, and those in which classical typhoid catatonia 
can be reproduced in dogs by washing the third ventricle with a very dilute solution of 
typhoid toxin. Not le.ss interesting were his accounts, illustrated by microscopic sections, 
.showing the effects on the kidneys of nocivc stimuli applied to tbe pharyngeal mucous 
membrane in animals, effects which fail to appear if the splanchnic nerves have previously 

been divided. , • . , . 

Dr. Laporte has obtained many favourable results m prolonged angina pectoris, even 
in cases where the cardiac muscle has been seriously damaged; he has also had many 
good results in cases of Raynaud’s disease, intermittent claudication, and in not a few 
examples of acute suppression of urine ^ . , . „ ^ . ■ i 

He illustrated the technique which has been found most satisfactory and cm]thasi7.ecl 
tb-ir in the case of infiltration of the stellate ganglion with novocain, the technique 

f cted by Dr de Seze is .so simple that it can be safely and successfully employed by a 
^ tinner or even a senior student. 

^*^Thc speaker paid tribute to the wonderful work achieved by R. Lerichc and his school, 
and bv certain workers in Marseilles. 
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President — G. Ewabt JIartin, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

[Febriifiry 1, 1946] 

(1) Squamous-celled Carcinoma of Left Cheek Treated by Operation; (2) Squamous- 

celled Carcinoma of Left Tonsil. — Nor.man Patterson'. 

The first of these cases 'vas that of a man aged 76. He was seen at London Hospital 
in 1926 with squamous-celled carcinoma of left cheek previously treated by Mr. Morris 
on two occasions by diathermy. Operation was carried out on December 29, 1926, by 
‘lap method as described by the e.xhibitor in British Journal of Surgery (1937, 25, 330) 
Recurrence took place in 1943 at old site but also involved the lower jaw. Operation was 
carried out again by means of flap method, September 3, 1943, at Royal Bucks Hospital. 
Later bony sequestrum separated. Mr. Patterson showed drawings illustrating the method 
which he had devised many years ago. He added that the condition was commoner in 
men than in women, but in his short series there were more women than men (4 men 
and 6 women). 

For the case-history in the second male patient, aged 68, he was indebted to Mr. Robert 

D. Owen who referred the case to him for treatment. Secondary glands on the affected side 
were removed at the London Hospital by block dissection in March 1926. Three weeks 
later diathermy e.xcision of squamous-celled carcinoma of left tonsil, anterior pillar, and 
base of tongue’was carried out. 

Both these cases were well, after twenty years. 

The President said that formerly dlsseetion was practised in his hospital, but now 
practically all the cases had been handed over to the radiologist for deep X-rays. 

A. 3. M. Wright said that in Bristol they were not accustomed to send all these cases 
to the radiologist. If he himself had a carcinoma in the cheek he would not have the 
slightest hesitation in choosing somebody to deal with it by diathermy rather than bj' 
radiation. 

E. D. D. Davis said that it had been his experience that these tumours, treated b3' 
means of deep X-raj's, died from secondary growths within eighteen months. Personally 
he preferred diathermy. 

Mixed Salivary Gland Tumour in Palate. — ^R. R. Simpson. 

F. B., male, aged 38. 

September 1945: Swelling right parotid, size of an orange, and swelling of right half 
of palate, size of a tangarine orange. Palatal swelling bulges forwards and downwards 
and beyond mid-line causing some difficulty in chewing and swallowing. 

Both swellings considered to be part of same tumour and of the mixed salivarv tvpe. 

Mr. Simpson said that this large tumour had been present for several years. He first 
saw the patient in 1938, when the tumour was about half its present size. Should the 
tumour be treated by operation or should it be left entirely alone? 

C. P. Wilson said that he did not think there was any doubt but that such cases 
were malignant. The consensus of opinion was that they were low-grade carcinomata. 

If the tumour in the palate was causing trouble there was no reason whj- it should 
not be excised. The most satisfactory treatment seemed to be to treat these tumours 
with radiotherapj' and excise them afterwards. 

About a j-eaf ago he showed a patient in whom a tumour of this t3'pe in the peri- 
tonsillar region had been excised in 1922. Since that time he had had two or three 
further tumours in the parotid with recurrences, and had had excision and several 
courses of radiotherap3’. Three 3’ears ago he developed a swelling of the ilium, which 
on exploration was also found to be of the same patholog3-. The patient was still working 
after twent3’-four years, although he had a facial palS3' on the affected side, and would 
pvobabl3’ show a further recurrence later. , 

Musgrave Woodman said that the principle which should be followed was to remove 
these tumours whenever they could be removed. He was certain that the3' were malignant, 
Mav — Laryx. 1 
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although tee malignancy \yas of low grade. They could be safely removed from the 
Pi? t til occurred in the parotid it was wiser to leave them alone. He thought 

teat they did recede to a certain extent under radium and X-rays. One patient whom he 
saw was a commercial traveller who had a large tumour which had been under observa- 
tion tor ten years. He did not want an operation because he was afraid that it would 
damage ms voice and so handicap him in his business. He was treated by means of 
X-rays. He was still alive, but the tumour was rather larger than formerly though it 
had not increased to any great extent. 

E. p. D. Davis said that in his experience X-ray and radium treatment had no beneficial 
effect on these tumours. It made a subsequent dissection operation much more difficult. 

Boeck’s Sarcoidosis with Nasal Lesion.— F. C. W. Capps and J. C, Hocc. 

Male, aged 21. August 1945 attended King George's Hosuitai, liford, with a history 
of nasal obstruction for eighteen month.s, swcliing of cervical glands, and an intermittent 
swelling of jiroximal jilialanx of right iiniddic finger. There was nodular infiltration of 
the nasal mucosa, redness and dryness of the pharynx, and many discrete rubbery glands 
on botli sides of the neck. W.R. and Kahn were negative. W.B.C. ii.dOO per c.min. 

X-ray of finger: "Upper half of medullary cavity has lost its outline when compared 
with other phalanges.” 

Histology of tile nasal lesion : A fibrolympho-angiomn was suggc.sted, but the patho- 
logist admitted that he had seen nothing like it before. A section was stained for 
tubercle bacilli, but none was found. 

In December 1945 the jiaticnt was seen at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Clinical picture 
was sub.stnntially tee same, but enlarged glands were also found in the left axilla. There 
was no enlargement of the sjilccn, and there were no inguinal glands. The radiograph 
of the chest showed increased hilar shadows suggesting glandular enlargement. Boeck’.s 
sarcoidosis was diagnosed. Nodule from nose was inoculated into a guinea-]>ig, but the 
guinea-pig unfortunately died of jincumonia the day following. Gland was removeti 
for section and the report was; “Node almost entirely replaced by a mass of pathological 
tubercles packed closely together. Giant cells are very sparse, but fibrosis is considerable. 
A few areas of early hyaline degeneration but no caseation. No tubercle bacilli seen. 

Tlte histological picture strongly favoured a diagnosis of Bocck’s sarcoidosis.^ The 
patient ivas fit and ivcH and there iverc no other obvious lesions in the upper respiratory 
tract. The tonsils had been removed. 

This was shown as a rare condition of which not many cases were seen. There was 
some doubt as to the diagnosis at first, but it had been confirmed on histological grounds. 
There was strong presumptive evidence of sarcoidosis Mr. Hogg asked for suggestions 
as to any form of treatment which might improve the condition. Tlie patient Iiacl a 
very poor airway, and it was of this he chiefly complained. 

E. D. D. Davis said that clinically this condition looked like a tuberculoma, but 
Mr. Hogg had told them there was no ulceration. The nodules did not break down ana 
ulcerate. Lupus was a very chronic disease and continued for manj' years. The section 
had a different appearance from that found in common lupus. 

J. H. Otly said that a number of these cases were seen up North but he looked upon 
this as a case of tuberculoma of the nasal mucosa and these cases, as a rule, did not 
ulcerate. He did not think he had seen lupus within the nose without lupus of tue 
cheek or elsewhere in the skin of the face. He had treated them with light diathermy. 


Tumour of Nasal Septum (Chondrosarcoma). Operation and Recurrence. — Robert D. 

Owen. 

H. J. W., male, aged 43. First seen in September 1 943, when he complained of complete 
nasal obstruction of long standing. Examination showed a red smooth mass arising from the 
nasal septum and causing complete occlusion of bote posterior nare.s. X-rays showed the 
right antrum diffusely opaque, with a rounded opacity extending into the left antrum. 
An exploratory operation was performed, wite right lateral rhinotomy approach, and the 
whole of the nasal septum, with the mass, was removed. The pathological report showed 
the mass to he composed mainly of chondromatous tissue, but suggestive of chondro- 
.sarcoma. In November 1944 another operation was performed for a recurrence involving 
the floor of the right frontal sinus, extending down to the inner canthus, also in die 
roof of tlie mouth in the ntid-line. Further sections showed a similar chondromatous 
structure It was difficult to judge the malignancy on histological grounds, but the tumour 
was evidently forming metastases. Opinion varied as to whether any response could be 
nroduced bv'telerndium. and the problem was how far further surgical interference could 
b carried out The man's present condition showed further recurrences, particularly 


’"'rh!,''nTthological report showed that two of the sections, namely, tho.se of tissue from 
rnc p< b , ethmoidal region, consisted mainly of chondromatous 

the canine - jinjeiilt to decide from the histological appearance whether it was a 
"mpt recurrent chondroma or ;i chondrosarcoma, hut from the way ,t appeared to he 
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destroying the tissues it was probably the latter. Another section, probably^ fibrous tissue 
from the antrum, showed, in one part of it, some chondromatous infiltration. The tumour 
was avascular. He asked for suggestions from the Section as to whether surgery' was 
the best line of treatment or whether radiation in one form or another could he introduced. 

Gavin Young said that he had at the moment two of these cases. He was assured 
by the radiotherapist that they were not radio-sensitive, and it had been customary 
to deal with recurrences as they occurred, by diathermy. 


Chondroma. — W. Stirk Adams. 

A man, aged 22, in September 1933 came under the care of Mr. Holt Higgle at the 
Christie Hospital, Manchester, suffering from a swelling in the left side of the face, which 
on surgical exposure proved to be an ossifying chondroma with no evidence of malignancy. 
The tumour was excised and radium inserted into the cavity of the antrum. From then 
he remained well until October 1936, when a left orbital swelling occurred, but subsided. 
This returned in 1938 and, in November, an external operation was carried out for 
removal of the tumour. Three years later he was referred to Mr. Stirk Adams. At this 
time there was a firm fullness in his left cheek and inspection of his nasal cavity showed 
a mass which had extended through the nasal septum and was pressing on the lateral 
nasal wall on the right side. A suh-labial excision of the mass was undertaken and he 
remained well until March 1943, when a further operation was carried out because of 
increasing trismus. The neoplasm had by this time extended posteriorly into the spheno- 
maxillary fossa. A further partial removal was carried out in the following November, 
in an attempt to relieve his spasm, and at this time the mass was found to have extended 
into the basi-occiput and the basi-sphenoid. In April and October 1943, courses of deep 
X-rays were attempted but could not be tolerated. Biopsy material removed at operations 
was examined and in every' case Professor Haswell Wilson reported a simple chondroma 
with no evidence of malignancy. The prominent symptom, apart from that of the local 
lesion was a devastating continuous pain in his face and head, and several of the opera- 
tions were carried out because, after operation, he obtained relief from this pain for 
weeks or months. The last attempt to relieve him was carried out in May 1944. He 
died of increasing tveakness but without evidence of somatic secondaries, in November 
1944, eleven vears after his first symptom. 

It was unwise, therefore, to regard any chondroma developing in the nasal capsule 
as innocent. 

Lionel Colledge considered it very unlikely that the tumour was radio-sensitive. He 
thought it most undesirable to make ineisions in the face, they were disfiguring, and 
they were not necessary from the point of view of obtaining increased exposure. The 
customary procedure in what was called Rouge’s operation gave all the exposure required. 

Laryngeal Granuloma following Intratracheal Anassthesia. — Ian G. Robin. 

Woman, aged 50. Two years ago she had two gynecological operations both under 
an anaisthetic. She complained of hoarseness immediately afterwards and ever since. 
He brought forward the case rather as a supplement to the Presidential Address (Ewart 
Martin, /. Laryng., in press). Three months ago there was definite granuloma. He thought 
there was now a small granuloma on the other side, perhaps due to a recent attack of 
influenza. 


The President said that he had seen three further eases since those previouslv reported 
by him. One of these very much resembled the present case. It was difficult to see why 
a tube passing into the larynx could give rise to a granuloma in one case and not in 
hundreds of others. 


I. Simson Hall said that the number of cases of this foi-m of larvngeal irritation seen 
was exremely small when the large number of anaesthetics carried'out every day in all 
parts of the country was considered. He suggested that there must be some predisposing 
cause apart from the trauma of passing the tube. As a possible suggestion of this 
causation it was noteworthy that fibroma or granuloma of the cord was most liable 
to form when the voice was used excessively in the presence of slight inflammation. 
It was possible that slight laryngeal inflammation or slight cold might be a predisposing 
cause of the granuloma formation following intubation. 

C. P. Wilson said that he had seen a case in which a granuloma of the larynx had 
occurred as a result of an intratracheal tube having been left in the larynx for a week. 
The nurse in charge of the patient had removed the metal connexion of the tube from 
the nose without realizing that it was attached to the intratracheal rubber tube. The 
P^tmnt had complained of no discomfort other than loss of voice, and it was not until 
the surgeon had gone down to the country and examined the patient a week later that 
It was discovered that the tube was still in position. In this case the granuloma must 
have been due to trauma. 


J. H. Otly said that he had only seen one such case in Aberdeen in the last fifteen 
years. He supported Mr. Hall’s contention that infection might plav a part as the only 
case in Aberdeen followed a bronchoscopy for bronchiectasis. 

pemoPhaPaTssthiL'only'^wlsto^be deprlcttlr 
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DISCUSSION ON 

IDIOPATHIC RECURRENT LARYNGEAL NERVE PALSIES 

Maxwell Ellis: The terms of reference restrict this discussion to about one-quarter to 
one-tnnd of all cases of recurrent laryngeal nerve paraivsis — a figure common to a 
number of statistical surveys of which the more recent are bv New and Childrey (1932), 
Smith, Lambert and Wallace (1933), Work (1941) and Siiehs (1943). The cases represented 
ate diawn from^ widely different areas in America and Britain, and this agreement in 
incidence of a disease of unknown aetiology is remarkable and may indicate the constant 
presence and effect of some unknown, or unsuspected, disea.se process. The absence of 
any gross or demonstrable lesion has stimulated speculation. The most popular concep- 
tion ascribes- the condition to an insidious invasive peripheral neuritis secondary to some 
circulating toxin, or to a vitamin deficiency, or to rapid change in temperature. I fancy 
that glandular dyscrasia and allergy could be added without fear of contradiction. How- 
cver^ it is fair to mention that Alcantaro and de Ocampo (1939) investigated the larynges 
of 37 infants suffering from beri-beri and found in 31 cases a partial or complete jiaralysis 
of a vocal cord. They believe that irritation of the recurrent laryngeal nerve occurred, 
followed by degeneration, and dismissed the possibility that pressure on the nerve due 
to the associated cardiac enlargement might have been responsible. These laryngeal 
findings are extraordinary, and have been seen recently in returned prisoners of war 
suffering from nutritional disorders. A few cases occurring during acute infections and 
after direct exposure of the neck to cold arc recorded, but in the bulk of cases no such 
history is obtainable. 

Males arc affected nearly twice as frequently as females, and tire left cord nearly twice 
as often as the right. Both cords are involved in only 10% of cases, or even less. The 
first and second of these observations could lend some support to peripheral neuritis as 
a cause, since males are more likely to undergo exposure to both weather and infection, 
and the left recurrent nerve from its greater length Is more vulnerable to adjacent disease. 
But, when all is said, the mere presence in this group of any case jrroclaims failure m 
discovering a precursory incident of astiological significance. 

Symptoms 

Hoarseness or a weak voice are the usual symptoms for which the patient seeks advice, 
and choking or coughing attacks may occur on deglutition. Routine post-thyroidectomy 
Iaryngo.scopm examination has shown that one-third of all cases of unilateral paralysis 
following the operation arc symptomless. It therefore is likely that a number of idiopathic 
unilateral cases never come for examination and consequently are not recorded. Bilateral 
paralysis is usually accompanied by dy.spnoca on exertion, or even at rest, and sometimes 
by stridor. This gradation in symptoms of impaired respiratory movements is a function 
both of the general build and occup.ation of the patient, and of the relative position of 
the vocal cords. The former needs no special description, and the latter has probably 
received overmuch since the paper published by Semon in 1881. The size of the glotic 
chink is the all-important and vital factor in progno.^is. 

Prognosis and Treatment 

Unilateral paralysis occasionally recovers spontaneously, but in any case the disability is 
slight, the prognosis therefore good, and treatment unnecessary. Bilateral paralysis 
seldom undergoes a natural resolution, and it is the chief concern of the practical laryngo- 
logist, as fatal asphyxia may at any moment supervene. Prognosis, at the best, is 
uncertain, and, at die worst, disastrous. These cases are rarely of rapid onset, but they 
then inWent no problem as immediate iradieotomy is imperative. When the onset is 
slower, hasty action is unnecessary’, but early decision is desirable if the patient is to 
return' to anything like a normal existence. For many years these cases have been treated 
by permanent tracheotomy, but such a permanent fistula has certain obvious disadvant.agc-s, 
although when properly constructed low down in the neck and propcriv managed it need 
kause onlv minimal discomfort. However, die patient almost invariably will exert the 
maxirniini pressure to rid himself of this disfigurement. Earlier surgical approaches to 
thV nroblcm were first to restore function by nerve anastomosis, and secondly to restore 
P . _c some of the appo.sed soft tissues. Nerve anastomosis, usually 

arvngcal to the de.scendcns hypoglo.ssi, has not proved entirely 
cases fixation of the crico-arytenoid joint and atrophied muscles 
of portions of the true and false vocal cords was nearly alivays 
of obstructive scar ti.ssuc. Following this same principle'. Hoover 
mucous resection of the vocal cords and soft tissues of the larynx. 


s'ay oy excision 
ing the recurrent 1 
sfactory, as in late 
present. Excision 
owed by the growth 
!2) performed a sub 
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hoping to secure adhesion of the mucosa to the internal surface of the thyroid cartilage 
by firm packing. This procedure has not been altogether sinxessful. Kelly (1941) has 
introduced a new principle by excising the arytenoid cartilage through a transthyroid 
approach, hoping (n) that the' tension of the vocal cord would disappear, allowing it to 
fall away from the mid-line, (b) that the respiratory space left posteriorly by removal 
of the cartilage and atrophy of the cut muscles would be obliterated by' scar tissue and 
remain permanent, and (c) 'that the position of the anterior third of the cord would be 
relativelv unaltered, preserving a serviceable voice. He has performed this operation on 
a number of cases and finds that the result is functionally' satisfactory'. This orthopaedic 
principle was adapted from another introduced by King (1939 and 1940), who began by 
performing an arthroplasty’ of the crico-arytenoid joint combined with a tendon transplant 
(using the anterior bellv of the omo-hyoid), and ended by' discarding the transplant and 
creating an arthrodesis" of the joint with the arytenoid fixed in abduction and external 
rotation. The approach is posterior after dividing most of the attachment of the inferior 
constrictor muscle to the posterior border of the thyroid ala. The posterior crico-ary'tenoid 
muscle is divided at its insertion into the base of' the muscular process of the arytenoid, 
the crico-arvtenoid joint is opened widely, and the arytenoid freed from the fibres of the 
interarytenoid muscle along its posterior border and body, and from those of the lateral 
crico-arytenoid along the anterior border. The vocal process is then encircled by a catgut 
suture which is drawn through the lamina of the thyroid cartilage and tied so that the 
ary'tenoid is fixed in abduction and external rotation. King found by experience that the 
best result was obtained by operating on only one side, but if there is insufficient ainvay 
the other side should be treated likewise. He also found that patients can both open and 
close the vocal cords, although the larger range of movement develops on the unoperated 
side. The cord on this side will frequently pass across the mid-line in phonation. He 
considers that these movements are due to the action of the cricothy'roid muscles in 
increasing the antcro-posterior diameter of the larynx, drawing the cords tow'ards the 
mid-line. 

Most of the experience gained in treating bilateral recurrent nerve paralysis has been 
on cases following injury' to the nerve, generally during thyroidectomy, as bilateral 
idiopathic paralysis is uncommon, but there is no reason why the same principles should 
not apply. My only personal experience of the Kelly and King operations has been on 
the cadaver, but the technique is not essentially difficult although one must be prepared 
to be painstaking in defining anatomical landmarks clearly, and in the precise placing 
of the anchoring sutures. 

Summary 

In idiopathic recurrent iary'ngeal nerve palsies no cause has yet been discovered, but 
peripheral neuritis is a possibility'. Unilateral cases are accompanied by few' symptoms, 
are of reasonably good prognosis, and require no treatment. Bilateral cases are uncommon 
and ahvays require some form of surgical treatment, of which permanent trachcotomv 
is the simplest. Recently operations on the ary'tenoid cartilage and crico-arytenoid joint 
have been devised, which are rational in conception, not especially formidable in tech- 
nique, and reasonably successful in outcome. 
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Macdonald Critchley: Perhaps I can best contribute to the symposium by discussing 
the phenomenon known as Semon’s law' and in particular its possible explanation. 

In the German edition of Morell Mackenzie’s textbook — translated and edited bv Felix 
Semon — we find the following footnote: “. . . in many cases in which central or peri- 
pheral lesions unquestionably affect the whole nerve (most frequently in cases of pressure 
upon the entire trunk of the recurrent laryngeal nerve in cases of aneury'sm of the aorta) 
the symptoms of paralysis of glottis-openers only are seen during life. . . . This proclivitv' 
of the fibres going to the abductors to be affected exclusively or long before the others, 
is very' strange.” 

It was indeed strange and quite unexpected. But Semon had noted it in a series of 
his own patients and had reported it at the Clinical Society of London in 1878. Bv 188] 
he had been moved to publish in the new'ly appearing Archives of Laryngology, a paper 

now a classic — under the elaborate title “Clinical remarks on the proclivity of the 
abductor fibres of the recurrent laryngeal nerve, to become affected sooner than the 
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adductor fibres, or even exclusively, in cases of undoubted central or peripheral injury 
or disease of tlic roots or trunks of the pneumoeastric, spinal accessory, or recurrent 
nerves”. 


But unfortunately be had been forestalled a few months before by Rosenbach, who 
upon the basis of a solitary case of carcinoma of the oesophagus had stated . . in 
compression of the trunk of the recurrent, the function of the abductors suffers first, 
and that of the adductors is implicated only later on”. 

The eponymous term Semon’s Law has rightly passed into medical terminology, though 
some Continental sticklers may continue to speak of the Roscnbach-Semon law, or even 
the Gerhardt-Roscnbach-Semon law. 

With the passage of sixty years it is not surprising tliat cases should occasionally be 
reported which show themselves (or appear to) as exceptions to this law. Perhaps it is a 
matter for wonder that the exceptions have been so few. But for this reason some — like 
the Cltevalier Jacksons — would prefer to speak of Semon’s rule rather than Semon’s law, 
a distinction which might be regarded ns a quibble. 

Perhaps the majority of those exceptions comprise pseudobulbar laryngeal palsies, 
due to supranuclear lesions. This at least is what Semon afterwards affirmed, namely in 
1913, when he cmjthasized that his law only concerned the laryngeal nerves from the 
nucleus downwards. Semon must, however, bear some of the blame for this misconcep- 
tion, for all his early papers on the subject referred to both peripheral and central lesions. 
By “central” Semon probably meant "nuclear” lesions, though most present-day neurolo- 
gists might well assume these to refer to supranuclear locations. 

Anyway the point is a good one, and the fact remains, I think, that supranuclear 
affections of the nucleus ambiguous do not necessarily behave according to Semen's law, 
e.g. in cases of pseudobulbar and progressive spastic bulbar paralysis, as shown by Collier, 
Critchley and Kubik, and odicrs. 

Later authors have read more into the law than Semon originally stated in that it is 
now taught that with progressive affections of the recurrent laryngeal nerve, the abductors 
are the first to be affected, while the tensors of tlte cords are implicated later, and the 
adductors last of all. Or, in terms of the muscles involved, the crico-arytenoideus posticus 
suffers first, then the thyro-arytenoideus, and lastly the crico-arytenoideus lateralis. The 
arytenoideus, having a bilateral nerve supply, is not affected in unilateral cases, while in 
bilateral disease it is affected very late. 

Experimental physiologists have since shown that the law holds true for processes other 
than pressure effects or disease. Thus the abductor components of the recurrent laryngeal 
nerve have proved to be more sensitive than the adductor elements to such influences 
as drying (Risien Rus.sell) and to freezing (Gad and Frnnkel). 

The many and diverse views that have at various times been proposed to explain 
Semon’s law may best be arranged in chronological order. 

Muscular hypotheses. — (a) Abductor group requires a greater volume of blood (Clauberg). 
[b] Abductors differ in chronaxy from the abductors (Tarneaud). (c) Abductors ear!)' lose 
their excitability after death (Jeanselnic and Lermoycz). (d) Adductors are mechanically 
better placed than the abductors (Gowers), (e) Abductors suffer because the nutrient 
artery is involved (Robinson). 

Location of abductor fibres within the recurrens . — A more peripheral siting of the 
abductor fibres suggested (M. Mackenzie) 

Double innervation of adductor group. — (a) From spinal components (Tissier). (b) 
From superior laryngeal nerve (Cohen Tervaert). 

Abductor paresis is really an irritative adductor spasm or adductor contracture (Krause). 

Glottis-closure is subserved by a powerful cortical centre (Bosworth; Risien Russell; 
Horsley). 

Abductor proclivity is an instance of a general axiom that extensors are more vulner- 
able than flexors (Ferrier). 

Glottis-closure is phylogenetically an older function of the larynx than is the opening 


of the glottis (Negus). 

Some of the foregoing suggestions can be disposed of quickly. 

Morell Mackenzie’s original idea was that the abductor fibre.s were disposed peripherally 
in the recurrens and were therefore sensitive to pressure. But Risien Russell later showed 
that the abductor filaments lie mesially and the adductor filaments laterally. 

The theory of double innervation is a plausible one but is not supported by anatomy, 
rbnimh bilateral innervation of the arytenoideus is of course a factor which may assist 
maintaining closure of the glotds in unilateral lestons of the larynx. The fact that 
Semon’s law applies to lesions of the vagus as well as the recurrent and its occurrence 
in bilateral lesions of the larvnx. arc points against the theory of double (or bilateral) 


innervation. 
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Spasm of adduction (rather titan tveakness of abduction) is a not unnatural suggestion, 
and was at one time entertained by Semon himself. But subsequent experience rendered 
this idea unlikely, (1) because the adductive process was observed at times to continue 
for years — far longer than nerve-irritation was likely; and (2) because dissection of the 
laryngeal muscles confirmed a greater degeneration in the abductor set, Krause’s theory 
of 'primary neuropathic contracture of the adductor muscles was the basis of another 
prolonged controversy, and here again Semon was able to point out that when laryngeal 
palsies accompanied multiple palsies elsewhere in the body, loss of power, and not 
contracture, was the rule. 

The role of the cortex was regarded as a possible explanation, and, supported by most 
careful experimental work by Risien Russell, Horsley and Semon himself, has never 
been really put out of court, 'it ties up with the older conception of the dual role of the 
larynx, the adductive elements being connected with phonation and the abductive elements 
with respiration. The former was found to have considerable representation in the cerebral 
cortex, the latter having mainly a medullary hierarchy — though the circumstances 
differed slightly according to the kind and age of the animal studied. 

Much attention has been paid to the idea that Semon’s law is merely part, of what 
might be called Perrier’s law, which states that in neurological disease the extensors of 
the limbs are always affected more than the flexors. It was imagined that the limb- 
extensors correspond with the laryngeal abductors, and the flexors with the adductors. 
Semon, however, pointed out that to invoke a general law of extensor vulnerability was 
merely to re-state the problem and simply to postpone the explanation. (Indeed the 
correctness of Perrier’s law is open today to seiious doubt.) Semon made the point that 
both flexor and extensors of, say, the lower limb subserve the same functions of posture and 
of progression, while the adductors and abductors of the larynx serve two separate and 
distinct functions, namely phonation and respiration. Secondly abductor palsy is 
characteristic of organic disease and adductor palsy of hysteria; whereas no such selectivity 
occurs between functional and organic paralysis of a limb. Lastly Risien Russell had 
found that after division of the adductor filaments of both recurrents, stimulation of the 
cortex would not produce any inhibition of the abductors, such as would be expected to 
occur in the case of true antagonistic muscles. 

The brilliant researches of Negus have afforded what is so far the most satisfying 
solution to the problem of Semon’s law. Par from subserving two functions as Semon 
taught, the larynx according to Negus, has several, of which the most primitive is that 
of shutting-off the air passages from the gullet. For this purpose a sphincteric muscle 
at the entry of the larynx was developed, the homologue of the adductor group. Both 
phylogenetically an ontogenetically the glottis-closers are the oldest structures in the 
larynx and presumably therefore are more resistant than structures of later appearance 
and development. 

Today this is perhaps the most plausible way of accounting for Semon’s law, though 
one must admit that as an hypothesis it is not completely satisfying. The sphincteric 
conception of the larynx is perhaps an over-simplification. Most sphincters — if not all — 
are endowed with a sympathetic as well as parasympathetic innervation, which is not the 
case in the larynx. Furthermore, the interpolation of the arytenoid cartilages, and the 
dlHsion of the larynx into upper and lower compartments detraa from the idea of a 
simple valve-like or sphincteric action. 

Nevertheless it is not unfair to regard the larynx as being made up of muscular struc- 
tures of different ages, functions, and degrees of vulnerability. Hence we are really back 
again in 1913 when Semon himself could only' conclude that the earliest destruction of 
the abductors in progressive lesions implies that there exists an actual difference in the 
biological composition of the laryngeal muscles. 

Perhaps a study of phonetics might throw some light upon the problem. The appear- 
ance of the so-called “glottal stop" is an early but important landmark in the develop- 
ment of infant speech and is mediated by' structures which exclude food from the air 
passages. Their ancillary influence upon phonation is to evoke the guttural sound [k] 
(unvoiced) and more especially the voiced guttural sound [g]. The vocalization of newlv 
born babies is chiefly made up of vowel sounds. Consonantal sounds appear later. 
Although more data are required, it is possible — if not probable — that the voiced and 
unvoiced gutturals are among the earliest of the consonantal cries and appear within the 
first month. We believe that in early infancy, vocalization denotes discomfort, and 
silence means satisfaction. But at a little later date the infant becomes capable of 
emitting comfort noises. These are symbolized by consonantal sounds of later appearance. 
In other words the earliest consonantal sounds are mediated by the glottal stop, i.e. the 
adductor dements, and connote discomfort. The wide range of abductor sounds associ- 
ated with comfort appear later. 
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adductor fibres, or even exclusively, in cases of undoubted central or peripheral injiirv 
or disease of the roots or trunks of the pneumogastric, spinal accessory, or recurrent 
nerves”. 

But unfortunately he had been forestalled a few months before by Roscnbach, who 
upon the basis of a solitary case of carcinoma of the oesophagus had stated . . in 
compression of the trunk of the recurrent, the function of the abductors suficrs first, 
and that of the adductors is implicated only later on”. 

rile eponymous term Semon’s Law has rightly passed into medical terminology, though 
some Continental sticklers may continue to speak of the Roscnbach-Scmon law, or even 
the Gerhardt-Rosenbach-Semon law. 

With the passage of sixty years it is not surprising tJiat cases should occasion,ally be 
reported which show themselves (or appear to) as exceptions to this law. Perhaps it is a 
matter for wonder that the exceptions have been so few. But for this reason .some — like 
the Chevalier Jacksons — would prefer to speak of Semon’s rule rather than Semen's law, 
a distinction which might be regarded as a quibble. 

Perhaps the majority of those exceptions comprise p.scudobulbar laryngeal palsies, 
due to supranuclear lesions. This at least is wliat Semon afterwards affirmed, namely in 
1913, when he emphasized that his law only concerned the laryngeal nerves from the 
nucleus downwards. Senion must, however, bear some of the blame for tliis misconcep- 
tion, for all his early papers on the subject rcfeiTed to both peripheral and central lesions. 
By “central” Semon probably meant "nuclear” lesions, though most present-day neurolo- 
gists might well assume these to refer to supranuejear Jocaiions. 

Anyway the point is a good one, and the fact remains, I think, that supranncicat 
affections of the nucleus aniliiguous do not necessarily behave according to Semon's law, 
e.g. in cases of pseudobulbar and progressive spastic bulbar paralysis, as shown by Collier, 
Critchley and Kubik, and oilrcrs, , , 

Later authors have read more into the law than Semon originally .stated in that it is 
now taught that with progressive affections of the recurrent laryngeal nerve, the abductors 
are the first to be affected, while the tensors of tire cords are implicated later, and the 
adductors last of all. Or, in terms of the muscles involved, the crico-arytenoideiis postwus 
suffers first, tlren the thyro-arytenoideus, and lastly the crico-arytcnoicleus lateralis. _ The 
arytenoideus, having a bilateral nerve supply, is not affected in unilateral cases, while la 
bilateral disease it is affected very late. 

Experimental physiologists have since shown that the law holds true for processes other 
than pressure effects or disease. Thus the abductor components of the recurrent laryngeal 
nerve have proved to be more sensitive than the adductor elements to such influences 
as drying (Risien Rus.sell) and to freezing (Gad and Frankel). 

Tire many and diverse views that have at various times been proposed to expiam 
Semon’s law may best be arranged in chronological order. 

Muscular hypotheses. — (a) Abductor group requires a greater volume of blood (Clauhetg)- 
(6) Abductors differ in chronaxy from the abductors (Tarneaud). (c) Abductors early lose 
their excitability after death (Jeanselme and Lermoyez). (d) Adductors are mechanically 
better placed than the abductors (Gower.s), (e) Abductors suffer because the nutrient 
artery is involved (Robinson). 

Location of abductor fibres within the recurrens. — A more peripheral siting of the 
abductor fibres suggested (M. Mackenzie) 

Double innervation of adductor group. — (a) From spinal components (Tissier). (b) 
From superior laryngeal nerve (Cohen Tervaert). 

Abductor paresis is really an irritative adductor spasm or adductor contracture (Krause). 

Glottis-closure is subserved by a powerfid cortical centre (Bosworth; Ri.sien Russel!', 


Horsley). 

Abductor proclivity is an instance of a general axiom that extensors are more vulner- 
able than flexors (Ferricr). 

Glottis-closure is phylogenetically an older function of the larynx than is the opening 
of the glottis (Negus). 

Some of the foregoing suggestions can be disposed of quickly. 

Morell Mackenzie’s original idea was that the abductor fibre.s were disposed peripherally 
in the recurrens and ^Yere therefore sensitive to pressure. But Risien Russell later showed 
that the abductor filaments lie mesially and the adductor filaments laterally. 

The theory of double innervation is a plausible one but is not supported by anatomy, 
u . Kii-itpral innervation of the arytenoideus is of course a factor which may assist 
S milt-i nS cS of the glottis i(t unilateral lesions of the larynx. The Jet that 
ef fX Inw ?DDlie.s to lesions of the vagus as well as the recurrent, and its occurrence 
fn^ilateral lesions of the larynx, arc points against the theory of double (or bilateral) 

innervation. 
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in a state of very restricted activity, but he had not seen her for a long time. The other 
one was the case to tvhich Mr. Davis referred. He thought for a ^time the^ phrenic- 
recurrent union had succeeded, but he had lost sight of her, and it was evidently a 
failure. Therefore only 1 of the 5 cases from a surgical point of view was successful. 
Unless the paralysis was of very short duration it was unlikely that a surgical success 
would be attained. 

When he reported these results in 1939 he suggested that from a practical surgical point 
of view they might get all they wanted in relieving the patient’s respiratory obstruction 
bv fixing one of the cords in an abducted position. The operation he then suggested was 
to expose the arytenoid cartilage, abduct the vocal process, and fix it in the abducted 
position. In order to do that an incision was made down to the pyriform fossa by retract- 
ing the ribbon muscles forward and incising the inferior constrictor along the posterior 
edge of the thyroid ala. It was possible thus to expose quite easily from the outside, 
without opening the pharynx, the crico-arytenoid joint, which was opened and the 
arytenoid was exposed. The posterior edge of the ala should be excised. 

The difficult part was to drill a hole in tlie arytenoid cartilage in which a suture was 
put near the vocal process to draw the vocal process out. The arytenoid cartilage was 
fixed in abduction by drilling two holes in the thyroid ala through which the ends were 
passed and tied outside the ala. Mr. Arclier gave him the opportunity of doing that 
bv sending to him from Manchester in 1942 a woman aged 40 who had compensated 
initral stenosis and had had a thyroid operation, and eighteen months later a tracheotomy 
on account of double abductor paralysis causing stridor and distress. He carried out 
the operation described, and within a few days the tracheotomy tube was withdrawn and 
she breathed comfortably. She had written later stating that she was quite comfortable 
and had a good voice. 

It was important that nothing should be done to disturb die intact laryngeal mucosa, 
and that was why all the operations devised for excising the cord were failures; one 
simply replaced tlie paralysed cord by a fixed scar. He had one patient, a woman from 
the North of England, who had a palsy with a tracheotomy, and she proved to be a 
person with acromegaly. In carrying out the operation the arytenoid cartilage became 
dislocated and he removed it altogether and fixed the cord, as he hoped, in an abducted 
position. In that case the relief was short-lived; she did get rid of the tracheotomy tube, 
but it had soon to be replaced. But on the basis of the first case the first method seemed to 
him quite a practicable one. 
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Gavin Livingstone recommended the clinical use of the electromyograph as an aid to 
diagnosis. A long bipolar needle was inserted through a laryngoscope under local 
anaesthesia into the adductor and abductor group of muscles and the nerve impulses 
reaching the muscles were recorded. 

In one case of apparently complete paralysis of the cord, the myograph showed normal 
nerve impulses coming through, but no movement was seen — the condition not being 
due to a nerve lesion. 


There was no real technical difficulty in the needling, but the electrical recording and 
cathode ray amplification needed expert supervision. 

T. B. Layton said that he liked the term “idiopathic” better than “paralysis of unknown 
origin". He wondered whether there were such things as idiopathic paralyses of the 
larynx and would suggest that all these cases called idiopathic were really cases of fixed 
joints. An arthritis of the joint caused the cord to be fixed during the acute stage, 
from which it recovered. He had seen one such case in a young doctor who had been 
told by another medical man that he had an idiopathic paralysis of the cord. This 
patient had been spending a winter holiday in Switzerland, and after playing in hot 
sunshine he was seized with a chill as the sun went down behind the mountains and he 
felt a severe pain in his neck and a sensation of frightful coldness. From that moment 
he became hoarse. The speaker suggested to him that what was wrong was a fixed joint, 
not a paralysis of the cord, and that it might come right, and so it proved. A case of 
undoubted paralysis of the cord was certainly a serious, and probably a grave, lesion. 

Lionel Colledge, in reply to a question as to what sort of voice these people’ had after 
operation, said that in the woman whose case he had described the voice was a little 
rough but strong. Generally the patients with palsies had normal voices after a certain 
time tor adaptation. They adapted themselves to talking with one cord, and the voice 
perhaps with a little speech therapy, became normal. 

J. Angell James described the case of a soldier who had been wounded by a mortar 
bomb, a fragment of which had entered his neck through the right posterior triangle. 
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iMuch more rvork is required along these lines hut already it seems as though phonetics 
might produce a confirmatory piece of evidence and serve to bring Semon and Negus 
■still further into line. 


D. Davis; Ihe term “idiopathic” means without pathology and without cause. 
Paralysis of the laryngeal nerve of unknown or obscure origin is what is reallv meant. 
Paralysis of the left or right recurrent laryngeal nerve is common in pulmonarv tubercu- 
losis, caused by enlargement of the mediastinal glands. The tuberculous lesion may heal 
and the paralysis may disappear or remain. Similarly cases of syphilis causing double 
abductor paraly.sis recover with treatment and in both diseases the original cause of the 
paralysis may be obscure. Paralysis of the laryngeal nerve occur.s in tlirombosis of die 
posterior inferior cerebellar artery and this paraly.sis sometimes remains after all the 
other symptoms have disappeared. Bilateral or unilateral abductor paraly-sis arising from 
enlarged mediastinal glands has occurred on very rare occasions in children. Such cases 
of laryngeal obstruction have been admitted to the Fever Hospital for .suspected diphtheria 
and a tracheotomy has been necessary. Mr. Ridout showed a post-mortem specimen of 
such a case at this Section many years ago. Enlarged mediastinal glands liad sirecebed 
the nerves. 

The enlarged glands are not always easily recognized by X-ray photographs and tlie,«e 
cases may he described as of obscure origin. I have seen 5 cases of double abductor 
paralysis following thyroidectomy wdiich I Jiave kept under observation for some years. 

The first case developed double abductor paralysis a short time after the operation. 
This ivonian had a tracheotomy performed and was more or less an invalid all her life 
and did not attempt to go to any social function. Tlie next case, a young woman of 22, 
kept her household awake at night with her noisy stridor. She was embarrassed on 
exertion and had attacks of dyspiima. She married and tvhen she was pregnant it became 
necessary to terminate the pregnancy owing to the difficulty in breathing. Tiie right 
phrenic nerve was united to the right recurrent laryngeal nerve and when seen a few 
years later there was no movement of the right cord. The patient thought she was 
better but there was no alteration in the abductor paralysis. This patient has attacks 
of bronchitis of the base of the right lung with retention of secretion. These cases after 
some years show relaxation of the adductor muscles and particularly the intcrarytenoideus 
or transverse muscle. The larynx shows an elliptical chink between the anterior two- 
thirds of the vocal cords, and a larger triangular area between the arytenoids, making 
almost normal respiration possible. The question is, can the patient wait for this happy 
result without a catastrophe? 

If tracheotomy is performed it should be a low one and ? tracheotomy tube would 
have to be worn for many ycar.s. 

Double abductor paralysis of syringobulbia is not always complete and occasionally 
there is slight movement of one or both cord.s and also the adduction of the cords is not 
so marked. 


Lionel CoUedge said that he had been interested for a long time in the question 
whether it was possible to restore movement to a paralysed cord. It was not of much 
consequence where the jiaralysis was unilateral, because that only very exccptionallv 
produced any respiratory difficulty. Attempts were made by Balinnce and himself in 1 92a 
to discover whether by any form of nerve anastomosis movement could be restored to 
one or other side. Most of tlie nerves of the neck were tried, including the descendens 
noni which had been mentioned. No good residt was obtained with the de.sccndcn.s, 
but satisfactory results were claimed in America. When the recurrent was divided 
either the cord might remain in its previous position, median or paramedian, or it might 
be moved out, depending on the length of time of the paralysis and the degree of 
contracture of the muscles. If the contracture was firmly fixed at any one position the 
cord would not move out. That w>as all that happened with the descendens. 

They tried on monkeys the effect of using the phrenic, which seemed more promising, 
because respiratory impulses were going down the phrenic, and therefore there was 
more hope of restoring respiratory movement to the cord. Experimentally it worked 
very tvell in animals. In one case it tvas possible to show a monkey with' both cord.s 
moving quite freely on the phrenics. Therefore he tried operation on the human being 



was done. The third ca.se was a npm with what Mr. Davis would call 
wnra Ivsis of unknown origin. The cord moved out {in the other 2 it did not move at all), 
, v?„ <rot -m infection of the arm about .six weeks later to winch he succumbed. 

^“rhe Ithcr ’ cases were both in young svomcn. One, he felt sure, succeeded quite well 
Itie was able to dance and le.ad quite an active life after being 
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JOINT DISCUSSION No. 1 

Section of Orthopaedics with Section of Surgery 

Chairman — W. B. Foley, F.R.C.S. 

(President of the Section of Orthopsdics) 

{February 5, 1946] 

TREATMENT OF ACUTE OSTEOMYELITIS WITH PENICILLIN 

R. Vaughan Hudson: Since March 1943 we have submitted to laboratory' and clinical 
investigation 400 cases of penicillin-sensitive infections at various sites in the body. 37 
of these cases happened, or proved to be, acute or subacute osteomyelitis. 

In 30 cases the organism causing the infection was the Staphylococcus aureus and in 
7 Streptococcus pyogenes. In the majority the infection had been present for some days, 
in only two was the disease seen as early as the fourth day, and in one case it was a 
hundred and fifty days before we received the patient. The youngest patient was 1 year 
old and the oldest 70 years of age. 

It must be agreed that osteomyelitis is one of the most tragic of diseases which can 
affect the children of any nation, and it is also surprising the number of adults who are 
primary sufferers from this disease. 

There are certain points about the causation of osteomyelitis which are perhaps not 
well known. First the history given by the patients or their relatives is often misleading; 
with deliberate questioning it is found that the initial cause of the illness, a carbuncle, 
boil, or respiratory infection, has been forgotten and healed three to four weeks before 
the identical organism produced the train of symptoms known as acute osteomyelitis. 

Second a persistent septicsemia of an apparently unknown origin is more likely than not 
to be due to an osteomyelitis, and, alternatively, if a septicaimia is permitted to persist it 
will more probably than not give rise to an osteomyelitis. In 6 of our cases, had penicillin 
not saved the life of the patient and given time and opportunity for the feeding focus to be 
discovered in one of the, bones, the patient would have died with the cause of his malady 
unrecognized, for it is not usual for every bone in the body to be examined in the post- 
mortem room by the pathologist. 

We have not received for treatment cases of established acute traumatic osteomyelitis 
such as have been seen by many who have worked in the Field. Accidental trauma, how- 
ever, has undoubtedly focalized the site of infection to a bone in patients who were 
carriers of an active organism. Surgical trauma by the dissemination of infection, for 
example the surgery of infected accessory air sinuses, soft tissue infections, and even such 
a trivial operation as the removal of a nail for paronychia, has been the immediate or 
delayed cause of 20% of all our cases. 

Mav — JoixT Dis. 1 
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rhc light vocal cord was completely paralysed, and a skiagram showed a fragment measur- 
ing 4 mm. by 2 mm. in the neighbourhood of the right transverse process of the si.vth 
cervical vertebra. He had considerable discomfort in the neck and surgical intervention 
was thought justifiable. The carotid sheath 'was exposed and the fragment found em- 
bedded in the medial half of the vagus nerve. The fragment was removed and the 
sheath repaired, and it tvas hoped that there might be regeneration of the nerve and 
recovery of the vocal cord. A year later he wrote that his voice had completely recovered, 
but only two days ago the man came to he seen, and the cord was still paralysed. 

The President said the discussion had proved extremely interesting. Cases of bilateral 
laryngeal paresis were, fortunately, very uncommon. Unilateral paresis rarely gave 
trouble apart from loss of voice for a short period. The voice cleared when the other 
cord compensated but the paresis usually remained complete. He had in mind two 
ministers, both of whom have unilateral vocal cord paresis, and yet they have apparently 
normal voices. They were both voiceless for a short period only. In one case of sudden 
onset of bilateral paresis an urgent tracheotomy had to be performed and the patient 
(who was a jeweller) made his oivn tracheotomy tube with a small valve across the mouth 
controlled by a fine “bowden” wire so that he could speak normally without closing the 
tube with the finger. 

Following on the publication of Dr. Irwin Moore's paper in 1923 {/til. Laryn. & Ota., 
38 , 236) he (the President) had tried the anterior operation. One case was almost success- 
ful but he split the cartilage in the middle line and by some mischance one cord was 
replaced rather below the other. The result was quite good except that the voice nas 
what might be called a forced whisper only. 

He had tried grafting the anterior end of the cords but without success although one 
case gave quite good results for about a year. He had only tried the posterior route once 
and although the result seemed quite good the patient had a lot of stridor and thought 
he was better with the tracheotomy tube. 

The President agreed with Mr. Layton that some of these so-called idiopathic pareses 
were really joint infections. 


Maxwell Ellis, in reply, agreed that "idiopathic” was not a satisfactory term, but at 
least they knew what it meant. It was very interesting that Mr. Colledgc in 193” 
should have embarked on the precise procedure that King described in the same year 
with a report of 24 cases. King did not bore a hole through the vocal process, because 
that was a difficult procedure technically. It caused fracture and was not easy to carry 
out. He ran the suture round the inner side of the vocal process and then did precisely 
what Mr. Colledge had described. The point was not to enter the larynx; if one did scar 
tissue formed. The second case which Mr. Colledge described followecl the technique 
which Kelly employed in America. 

Some speakers had suggested that recovery was an instance of functional, not anatomical, 
cure. Undoubtedly a number of these unilateral cases did resolve and the cord returned 
to normal. 

If Mr. Layton had put his question before Mr. Livingstone had spoken he would not 
have known how to answer it, but Mr. Livingstone had described an electro-myographic 
method of detecting the response of a nerve, and that might distinguish between cord 
paralysis and joint fixation. Without being too scientific and dogmatic he felt sure Mr. 
Layton would agree that on the basis of clinical experience, while there were a number 
of things not very easy to describe or define, one might be quite sure that one was 
dealing with a particular condition, generally on the basis of repeated examinations at 
different times. 

The whole point of the Kelly operation of removing the arytenoid was to give a good 
airway posteriorly and to preserve a fairly good voice. 

The President seemed to have gone the rounds of these various operations and he would 
have liked to have heard him speak on them at greater length. 


Macdonald Critchley, also in reply, said that he would like to make a plea for a most 
meticulous examination of the nervous system in all obscure cases of laryngeal palsy, 
because such might be the first sign of a tabes or of several other neurological conditions. 
As \ neurologist one 'vas often asked to see cases of paralysis of the larynx combined 
with lesions of other cranial nerves. Such catics were probably due to a virus infection. 
There was HO reason why there should not be a virus affection of one single cranial nerve, 
e the vaeus or recurrent laryngeal BcH’s palsy was probably an example of such. 
He Ld no doubt that members were also familiar with cases of recurrent laryngeal 
, ■ ,-e,..rnin!r orisoners of war from Japan. Many showed signs of nutritional 

deficiency with biHtera! blindness, deafness, dysesthesia of the extremities, and recurrent 

laryngeal palsy. 
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the time of the surgery upon the phalanx itself, although obtaining primarj' union 
developed ankylosis of the joint, but the tendons which were bathed in pus recovered 
their function. 

When we eome to the systemic dosage of penicillin used I would again state that 
one is doubtful of the permanency of the cure in the majority of these cases. The 
average dose was 20,000 units of penicillin administered intramuscularly every three 
hours day and night for an average of ten to ttvelve days. Later in the series this dose 
of 20,000 units was raised to 60,000 units three-hourly, and the results were definitely 
better. 

When we come to the duration of treatment and consider the amount of work that 
penicillin has to do to reach the organisms within the infected avascular ^sue, it is 
probable that the duration of treatment is nearer to that of subacute bacterial endocarditis 
in which we did not get permanent results until a minimum of twenty-one days was 
reached. 

Local penicillin as an adjunct to systemic penicillin made no difference to the results. 
In fact Ae recurrence rate when penicillin was used in addition to systemic penicillin 
was statistically higher than those who had systemic penicillin only. 

Systemic penicillin, therefore, as far as we know, localized infection to the initial site 
in the bone, and complications were either cured or prevented. This has also been true 
of prophylactic systemic penicillin as far as our 1 1 cases can assist us in this opinion. 

Primary union has been achieved in the face of infection and the dissemination of 
infected material prevented. In prophylaxis the uniformly satisfactory results obtained 
in soft tissue lesions liable to cause an osteomyelitis, and the use of a systemic penicillin 
"umbrella” in the surgery of infected lesions, should help to lessen the incidence of this 
disease. 

Early diagnosis and early treatment with penicillin will prevent infection of avascular 
tissue and assist in the absorption and remodelling of infected avascular tissue. 

At certain sites in the body owing to the proximity of vulnerable tracts or cavities and 
in the later stages of the disease, radical extirpation of infected tissue if appropriate and 
accessible will, under the cover of penicillin, still be necessar)'. Long incisions and 
drainage without the removal of infected bone appear from our results to be unwarranted. 

It is my conclusion that the future holds great promise for the employment of penicillin 
in all forms of penicillin-sensitive infertions, and this includes infections that happen 
to alight in bone. 

Once more I must pay the greatest tribute to Sir Alexander Fleming and Sir Howard 
Florey and his co-workers. 

I am indebted to the Medical Research Council for penicillin used in this research. 

Case I iX-ray a). — D. G., aged 14. Admitted December 1943 on fourth day of illness 
Septic finger t\vo weeks previously. Blood culture Stavh. aureus, effusion left hio-joint 
sterile. Pyrexia, severe pain and inflammation upper third of femur. Systemic penicillin. 
Lo immobilization. Rapid recovery. X-ray six months after onset. Two years since 
onset; full function; no recurrence. 



CASE I (X-ray a). 
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It is fit and proper that tlie results of jtenicillin therapy sliould be regarded with the 
greatest reserve. The vagaries of this disease arc only too well known. This is exemplified 
by one or our own cases who after many vicissitudes and surgical operations, recovered 
from a gunshot osteomyelitis of the femur in 1918 and remained well for twenty-five 
years before he spontaneously developed a recurrence of his disease in the fourth year of 
the Second World War. All of us have known cases to recur at frequent intervals either 

^ bobc or at unsuspected sites in other bones during the course of the patient’s 
hfettme. It is also our experience that the severity of the disease varies very much from 
year to year and from patient to patient. In one there may be multiplicity of foci, in 
another the whole of one bone is affected, and yet another the lesion is localized to a 
small area in one bone only. 

The organism has a peculiar property of liibernation with irregular periods of exacerba- 
tion. If the diseased bone is operated upon during the period of hibernation the 
pathologist is unable to culture the organism, if, however, tlic patient is operated upon 
during the period of exacerbation the organism is cultivated with certainty. In both 
the acute and in the chronic disease the importance of the soft tissue element is apt to 
be forgotten for there is an extensive change in tlic soft tissue within the cancellous lattice- 
work, in the medulla, the periosteum, and commonly in the circtim-osseou.s soft tissue 
surround. 

It is this predominant change in the soft tissue which renders the diagnostic value of 
X-rays negligible or imperfect, and is the rea.son that there is a "lag period” in the 
visible change in the cancellous and compact tissue portraying an event of the past without 
relation to the present condition of the patient. 

For the purposes of discussion I have subdivided tliese 37 cases into three groups: acute 
hmmatogenous osteomyelitis, acute recurrent osteomyelitis in which the patient had 
previously suffered from an osteomyelitis, and subacute recurrent osteomyelitis. 

In the latter two groups it is obvious that a gross cliange has occurred in the soft tissue 
and in the bone prior to the acute or subacute exacerbation of the disea-se. This gross 
change is paralleled by patients submitted to treatment in tJie late stages of their first 
attack of htematogenous osteomyelitis. It is only in the early stages of acute osteomyelitis 
that penicillin has its greatest opportunity of assisting the patient. 

Our method of treatment, however, in all cases was to institute penicillin and wait and 
observe the progress of die case. It soon became apparent that penicillin swept the 
organism from the blood-stream and reduced the acute lesion to that of a chronic lesion. 
The subsequent fate of the patient depended upon the management of this now chronic 
osteomycliti.s. 

This was true of 34 of our 37 cases. The exceptions were 3, a boy of 12 months and 
a man of 37 both of whom already liad bilateral metastatic lesions in the lung and other 
complications, who died, and a man of 34 suffering frem acute osteomyelitis of the os 
innominatum and head of femur, a failure owing to undcr-dosage. 

Of the 34 remaining cases, in 13 penicillin alone proved successful and so far without 
recurrence of the disease. In a further 7 as a process of resolution, an abscess formed 
in the soft tissue and was treated by stab drainage. 2 of these had a subacute exacerbation 
three months after their discharge from hospital but responded to a second course of 
penicillin. These 7 cases remain free of recurrence. A total of 20 out of 34 cases. 

In 7 further cases the indications were such that under cover of the original course of 
penicillin the dead and infected bone should be removed. These indications were the 
proximity of the brain, pleura, or tendon .sheaths. All visible dead and infected tissue 
was removed with primary suture and temporary drainage, and primary union achieved. 

1 of these cases had a doubtful subacute recurrence three months later wliich responded 
to a second course of penicillin. All 7 remain well. 

In 1 other case penicillin and drainage having reduced tlic acute lesion to the chronic 
state, and as a deliberate policy, the patient was discharged to be readmitted three months 
later'for extiipation of the now well-dcm.arcatcd dead bone and primary suture. He also 
obtained primary union and is free from recurrence. 

In the 6 remaining cases an attempt was made to sec whether the drainage of bone and 
soft tissue as a primary procedure under the cover of penicillin would be an improve- 
ment upon penicillin only or penicillin and stab drainage. This proved highly unsatis- 
factory in that generous incisions or multiple drainage which failed to remove all 
infected bone gave us our worst results. 5 of these 6 cases have a persistent chronic 

sinus and require radical surgery. ■ i i 

The complications already present in these cases are too varicil and numerous to 
I nri^e empyema, jaundice, peri-arthrodial infection in many hut nura-arthrodial 
particular , P" f ^ proved certainty. 2 recovered full function of their knee- 
jSnfwhUut surgery whom the interphalnngcal joints had to be opened at 
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Case IV (.X-raijs a and b).— M. S., aged 10. Admitted November 1943 on forty-third 
day of illness with request for amputation Pyrexia and acute spreading inflammation; 
hand like a boxing glove and forearm grossly swollen, sinuses in palm. Culture Staph, 
aureus. X-rav (a) Systemic penicillin, loose bone and sloughs removed plus local penicillin 
daily via catheter. Rapid recovery, discharged with one chronic sinus. For deliberate 
readmission when general condition had improved and lesion well demarcated.^ Six 
months later systemic penicillin hemi-diaphysectomy and removal of infected bone, primary 
suture. Primarj’ union. X-ray (b) one year after onset. Two years and three months 
no recurrence, soft mobile hand and joints but power equivalent to 30^c of normal only. 



(a) 


CASE IV.— X-raj-s. 


(b) 


TABLE I,— LESIONS OF BONE — IS CASES. 

(March 1943— June 1945. Average Follow-up Oas Year aad Toree Months.) 

THE RESULTS WITH PENICILLIN .AD.MINISTERED BY THE SYSTEMIC ROUTE .AS .A PROPHYLACTIC 
IN II C^SES OF COMPLIC.ATED COilPOUND FRACTURES .AND IN THE TRE.ATMENT OF 37 C.ASES OF 
ESTABLISHED INFECTION IN ACUTE PRI^LARy AND RECURRENT ACUTE AND SUBACUTE 

OSTEOMYELITIS. 


A = PemdlUn — no siirgery 

C = Pemcxilin -f- stab drainage of the soft 
tissue abscess 

B = Penidliin -r radical extirpation of all 
the ^•isible dead and infected bone. 
Primary’ suture and temporar>’ 
drainage 

B* = Prophylactic penicillin adequate 

and deliberate surgerj' in compound 
complicated fractures. Primary’ 

suture 

^"lE^ Pemciliin -r drainage of bone and soft 
tissue without the removal of dead 
and infected bone. Primary suture 
temporary drainage 




IHd not 

Fate of remaining 

Healed and 

Chronic 



recur 

12 of 48 cases 

no recturence 

sinus 

= 

A 

13 of 15 

I died • I fafledt 

13 

=a= 

C 

5 of 7 

2 recurred in 3/12 and re- 

7 



B 

6 of 7 

sponded to 2nd course .A 



= 

1 recurred in 3/12 and re- 

7 





sponded to 2nd course .A 



= 


11 of 11 


11 



D-hE 

1 of 8 

1 died • 1 treated bv .A -r B 

2 

5 




primary union. 5 failed 2nd 
course A and require .A -f B 





36 of 48 


40 

5 


SmDLARY OF RESULTS IN 4S C.ASES. 


Treatment 

A-fC+B-^B^ 

D-i-E 


Healed and free of 
recurrence 
3S 
2 


Failed or chronic 
sinus 

2 (1 death) 

6 (1 death) 


t 


Peaihs lA aged 1. Shaft of tibia, bilateral bronchopneumonia and mediastiaitis. 

1 f 3'- sin>Eitb, vault of skufl-sulxlnral abscoss, bilateral bronchopneumonia. 

rai ure i.\ aged 3o. Os tnnorainatum and head of femur. Underdosage. 
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Case 11 (X-rays b). — ^E. C., aged 37. Admitted May 1945 five weeks alter onset ot a 

septic aboruon. Blood culture Staph, aureus had previously had 21 million units o£ 
penicillin. On admission subacute osteomyelitis of 
right upper third of femur. X-ray (o) Systemic 
penicillin refused immobilization (b) X-ray five 
months laler. It is ten months since onset, full 
function and no recurrence. 


r 



: ...J.r kIV, 


CASE n (X-ray «. 


Case III (X-rays a, b and c). — D. S., aged 7. Accidental trauma. Admitted October 1343 
on tenth day of illness with coma, meningismus, swollen inflamed lower right leg. Blood 
culture Staph, aureus. X-ray negative. Systemic penicillin, no immobilization. Five 
days later stab drainage of “cold” soft tissue abscess, local penicillin — as an ad]tmct 
via catheter daily. X-ray (a) fifteen days later. Twenty-first day up in chair. X-ray 
(b) fifty-five days after onset. Fifteen and a half weeks afier onset subacute recurrence. 
Aspiration =Staph. auretcs. Second course of penicillin rapid recovery, (c) X-ray two 
years after onset. Now two years and five months since treated; remains well; full function. 
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Case IV (.X-rays a and b).— M. S., aged 10. Admitted November 1943 on forty-third 
day of illness with request for amputation PA-rexia and acute spreading inflammation; 
hand like a boxing glove and forearm grossly swollen, sin^uses in palm. Culture Staph 
aireus X-rav (a) Svstemic penicillin, loose bone and sloughs removed plus local penicillin 
daily via catheter. Rapid recovery', discharged wnth one chronic sinus. For deliberate 
reainission when general condition had improved and lesion "’eU demarcated, oix 
months later systemic penicillin hemi-diaphysectomy and removal of infected hone, primary 
suture. Primary union. X-raj' (b) one year after onset. T\vo years and three months 
no recurrence, soft mobile hand and joints but power equivalent to 30 /c of normal onlj. 


T.A.BLE I.— LESIONS OF BONE— 4S C.\SES. 

(March 1943 — ^June 1945. Average Follow-up Oae Year and Tnree Aionths.) 

THE RESULTS WITH PENICILLIN ADMINISTERED BY THE SYSTEMIC ROUTE AS A PROPHYLACTIC 
IN 11 CASES OF C0MPL1C.\TED COMPOU.ND FRACTURES AND IN THE TRE.-VTMEN*T OF 37 CASES OF 
ESTABLISHED INFECTION IN .A.CUTE PRI^LARY AND RECURRENT .\CUTE AND SUBACUTE 

OSTEOMYELITIS. 


A = 

Penicillin — no surgery = 

A 

Did not 
recur 

13 of 15 

Fate of remaining 

12 of 48 cases 

I died • 1 failedt 

Follow-up 

Healed and Chronic 
no recurrence sinus 
13 

C = 

Penicillin -i- stab drainage of the soft = 

C 

5 of 7 

2 recurred in 3/12 and re- 

7 

B = 

tissue abscess 

Penicillin radical extirpation of all = 

B 

6 of 7 

sponded to 2Dd course .A 

1 recurred in 3/12 and re- 

7 

B» = 

the \'isible dead and infected bone. 
Primary' suture and temporary 
drainage 

Prophylactic penicillin adequate = 

B* 

11 of 11 

sponded to 2nd course A 

11 

d+e= 

and deliberate surgery’ in compound 
complicated fractures. Primary 

suture 

Penicillin + drainage of bone and soft = 

D-fE 

I of 8 

1 died • 1 treated by .A -r B 

2 5 


tissue without the removal of dead 
and infected bone. Primary’ suture 
temporary’ drainage 


36 of 48 

primary union. 5 failed 2nd 
course A and require A 4- B 

40 5 


SUM^LARY OF RESULTS IN 48 C.ASES. 


Treatment 

Healed and free of 

Failed or chronic 

recurrence 

sinus 

A-i-C-fB-rB^ 

3S 

2 U death) 

D-i-E 

2 

6 (1 death) 


• Peaiks lA aged 1. Sh.^ft of tibia, bilateral bronchopneumonia and mediastinitis. 

't>+Eaged37. Frontal sinusitis, vault of sknll-subdural abscess, bilateral broachopaeumonia. 

T Fai ure lA aged 35. Os innominatum and head of femur. Underdosage. 
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Dr. J. Trueta reported the results of a series of 30 cases of acute osteomyelitis treated 
^Yith penicillin over a period of eighteen months at the Wingfield Morris Orthopaedic 
Hospital. The cases tvere not selected, tlte duration of the disease before admission 
earied from thirre-sLx hours to eight weeks; all of the cases were children except 3 who 
were over 21. At the beginning of the series the effect of penicillin treatment alone was 
tried. Adequate immobiliTation was used, but surgerj' was withheld. In cases where 
there was no abscess at the focus, when treatment was begun, penicillin alone cured 
the disease, provided that the dosage was adequate and the duration of the treatment 
long enough (1 case in which treatment was stopped after four days when all symptoms 
and signs had disappeared relapsed but was cured by a second and longer course). In 
cases where there was already an abscess present at the focus when treatment was begun, 
the general recovery was slower and even after apparent cUnical recovery from the infec- 
tion the disease could be seen radiographically to spread sometimes for eight to ten weeks 
before repair began. Pus aspirated from the focus a month after onset showed that 
staphvlococci were still present in large numbers. 

The penicillin was therefore supplemented by surgerv- in the later cases admitted with 
abscesses and the results were verv satisfactory'. It was found that if as much pus as 
possible was evacuated at operation from without the bone and from within by drill 
holes, no new pus was formed and primary suture was safe. The cases treated in this 
wav recovered from the general infection very much more quickly than those cases with 
retained pus, and the spread of the disease in the bone no longer occurred, repair began 
sooner and was more rapid as there was less area of hone involved. 

The penicillin in the series was given usually by intramuscular drip. At first 100,000 
units in twenty-four hours was used as standard dosage, but with increasing supplies 
the initial dose was increased to a maximum of '400,000 units in twenty-four hours. It 
was hoped that with this dosage the bactericidal action of penicillin would be used and 
the impression was that the initial illness was terminated more abruptly with the high 
dosage both in the drained and undrained cases. The total dose was not affected by the 
heat 7 initial dose as it was found that in these cases the course could usually be termi- 
nated earlier. The average dose was 1,000,000 units though it varied from 600,000 units 
to 3,000,000 units. The shortest effective course was six days, and the longest course was 
foiuteen days. 

A standard routine was adopted. Cases admitted without abscess formation were 
treated by penicillin alone; cases with abscess at the focus were treated with penicillin 
and with surgery, which included drilling of the bone and primary suture after evacua- 
tion of as much pus as possible. Immobilization of the affected part was always used. 

The results were encouraging. There was no death in the series. No case developed a 
metastatic focus, or a local joint invasion after admission. 7 of the cases were suitable 
for penicillin treatment without surgery, the remaining 23 required surgery. Of these, 
2, early in the series, were treated by aspiration alone, and had extensive bone damage. 
One was readmitted ten months after onset with an abscess connected with the involucrum. 
Of the 21 '.vounds, IS healed without sinus formation, 1 (unsutured) became secondarily 
infected and required drainage after healing. 2 with extensive bone damage on admission 
developed sinuses. 4 sinuses persisted. 2 from undrained and 2 from drained cases. There 
was normal function in 28 of the 30 cases. The exceptions were; an osteomyelitis of 
femur admitted with septic arthritis of the knee in which the knee range was 5 to 
90 degrees: and an osteomyelitis of the humerus of fulminating type admitted thirty-six 
hours after onset, with involvement of the whole shaft of the humerus : there was full 
range of movement at the joints but she was still in hospital thirteen months after onset 
with a persistent sinus. 

The results of die treatment of acute osteomyelitis with penicillin were so good that it 
was fair to say that the disease had been altered and that we now needed a new standard 
for our results. It was no longer right to congratulate ourselves on a low rate of mortality, 
metastases, joint involvement and sinuses. There should be no such rate. Improvements 
would be obtained if patients could be admitted earlier, and now that it was known 
that there was a cure for the disease if it were treated early, doctors would admit cases 
for treatment earlier than they had done hitherto; one should no longer wait for the 
appearance of an abscess. Early cases could be treated by penicillin alone; and might 
leave hospital, pcrfectlv normal, after three weeks. For later cases, however, snrfeiy 
was still important, and it should include bone drilling and primary suture. 

Pt. Trueta had been impressed by the figure for joint involvement of 23% in a penicillin 
senes where aspiration of abscesses' and the metaphyses had been used instead of incision 
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and drilling, and was himself convinced that so long as cases were admitted witli abscesses 
present, the evacuation of the pus from within and widtout the bone was an important 
part of the treatment, in preventing bodi local joint involvement and spread of the 
disease through the bone. He stressed the importance of the periosteal blood supply in 
the repair of the bone, and pointed out that unless the subperiosteal pus was adequately 
drained, the periosteum was held away from the bone, and could play no part in die 
repair except to form an involucrum walling off the diseased bone from the external blood 
supply, and leaving it dependent on the nutrient artery' which was probably, at least in 
part, thrombosed. 


Mr. E. C. B. Butler; The treatment of acute osteomyelitis with penicillin may be 
considered under three headings, the bactcriaeniia, the toxamiia and the bony lesion. 

77;e bacteriiVDiia. — In 1940 I reviewed the immediate and late results of 500 cases of 
acute haematogenous osteomy’clitis admitted to the London Hospital between the years 
1918 and 1937. 127 died, a mortality of 25%. In 92 cases a post-mortem was performed, 
89 deaths were due to staphylococcal pyaemia, two died during operation and one had 
bronchopneumonia. 

Investigating cases of staphylococcal bactcriaeniia, many of which were osteomyelitis. 
Dr. Valentine and I (1943) found that repeated quantitative blood cultures were of con- 
siderable value in assessing the immediate prognosis in patients .sullcring from a persistent 
blood-stream infection. 


In a series of 30 cases we were able to dilfcrcntiatc three groups on a basis mainly 
supplied by quantitative cultures. 

Group I consisted of 9 cases of fulminating infection; death occurred in four to five 
days, colony counts in the blood showed cither very high figures 500-1,000 on admission 
or a rapid rise if the examination was repeated. All died. 

In Group 2 the colony count was above 30. The infection was less overwhelming but 
still serious since only 3 out of 8 cases survived. The deaths took place after three to six 
weeks from the formation of secondary foci in vital organs particularly the lungs. 

Group 3 was characterized by a low colony count of le.ss than 20, the blood usually 
soon became sterile, there were only 3 deaths in 13 cases, showing that recovery was the 
rule. 


Another' point of interest tvas the pre.scncc of a pcrsi.stent primary focus of infection 
in cases of acute osteomyelitis associated with bacteriremia. In 1939 we suggested that 
these foci rather than the infected bone may sometimes be held responsible for the 
maintenance of the bacteritemia. In severe cases it was our custom to excise or drain these 
foci in the hope of cutting off the source of the blood infection. In a few cases tins 
treatment appeared to be effective. 

The effect of tlte introduction of the sulphonamides, particularly sulphathiazole 
appeared to lessen the immediate mortality in our cases. In 15 consecutive cases of 
osteomyelitis treated with sulphathiazole there was 1 death but only 5 patients had 
proved staphylococcal bacteritemia which in I successful case rose to 97 colonies per c.c. 
of blood; the patient who died had a colony count of 100 colonics and did not respond 
to chemotherapy. 


Since the introduction of penicillin the story is very different. Altemeier ci al. (1945) 
record 34 cases, 20 with a positive blood culture, only 1 died, a late case admitted seven- 
teen davs after the onset of the disease. McAdam (1945) describes 40 cases with only 
I death." We have treated 14 acute cases, 7 with a positive blood culture. Unfortunately 
owins to war conditions quantitative blood cultures were not done on all our patients, 
the highest figure recorded being 60 colonies. All have recovered. 


T have no doubt that the introduction of penicillin has reduced the mortalitv of this 
disease from 25% to about 3 to 5% by ™ntrollin^g or prevendng ^ blood infection 


disease from 25% to anoui m -<70 oj 

which so often accompanies acute osteomyelitis and which is the usual cause of death 


in fatal cases. 
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Deaths still occur, however, if the diagnosis is not made until pyaemic abscesses have 
developed in vital organs and are too advanced to respond to treatment. In fulminating 
cases penicillin therapy should be started within two days if the infection is to be 
controlled. 

Directly the diagnosis of osteomyelitis is made or suspected a sample of blood should 
be taken for a quantitative culture; the latter, as I have pointed out, indicates the severity 
of the infection before the commencement of treatment and also provides material for 
comparison with similar cases treated before the introduction of penicillin. 

At present we give an average dose of 100,000 units daily for a period of at least 
two and generally three weeks. We believe that if the drug is stopped too soon there is 
a danger of a relapse in the general or local infection. 

Small babies tolerate three-hourly injections well but in older children intramuscular 
drips may sometimes be more satisfactory. 

The clinical response is generally rapid, the general condition improves, pulse and 
respiration fall and the patient’s appetite improves. The temperature, however, may 
persist for some time particularly if there is an iindrained focus of pus present in the 
infected bone or elsewhere in the body. 

In our e.xperience the chnical improvement following the administration of penicillin 
is of a rapid and decisive character not seen in those cases treated with one of the 
sulphonamides. 

We no longer consider it necessary to interfere with the primart' focus of infection 
unless there is a local collection of pus. 

Toxssmia . — Before the introduction of penicillin we used to give severe cases intra- 
venous or intramuscular staphylococcal antitoxin which had a high antileucoddin content. 
This has now been discontinued. Patients should be encouraged to drink plenty of 
fluids such as glucose lemonade but solid food should not be forced until the child’s 
appetite returns; this generally occurs as soon as the blood becomes sterile. 

Small repeated blood transfusions are often useful in the second or third week of the 
disease to combat the secondar)’ antemia which is often present in late cases. 

Bone lesion . — On admission the affected limb should be immobilized in a splint or 
spUnt reinforced with plaster; a complete cast is obviously undesirable at this stage since 
it prevents repeated examination of the affected bone. Systemic penicillin is then started. 
If'e have so far observed 3 clinical end-results. 

Group 1 : Complete resolution. In these patients the temperature and pulse rapidly return 
to normal, pain and swelling of the limb disappear in a feiv davs. An X-ray taken in 
the third week shows either nothing abnormal or else slight subperiosteal thickening. 
At the end of four weeks the child is apparently quite well; prolonged rest in bed and 
immobilization of the limb are not required. 3 cases of this type have been treated, 
they have remained quite well for twelve months after their illness. To achieve this 
gratifying result diagnosis must be made early and treatment commenced within two or 
three days of the onset of the disease. Similar results following the use of the sulpho- 
namides were almost unknown. 


Case I. — Girl aged 9. 

18.10.44: Four days’ pain in the upper thigh, for a week previously she had a boil on 
the end of her nose. 


On admission . — 111 but not delirious child with subsiding boil on her nose Swelling 
and intense tenderness over upper third of right femur. 

Blood culture: 60 colonies of Staph, aureus per c.c. of blood. 

remUel^^rnsyMyntonesf^^^^^^ 

25.10.44: Temperature normal. 

inf4ctitn. general infection gone. X-ray; No evidence of any bone 


Home in four weeks. Has remained well since. 
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responded very quickly lo treatment. It is difficult to prove 
in piniminB thi'c V?® mlection but in view of the physical signs I think we are justified 
an claiming this to be complete resolution of an early case of osteomyelitis. 


Group 2 : Extensive bone infection without abscess formation. In this group consider- 
Tv infection appears to take place judging by repeated X-ray examinations. 

Decalcitication of the bone spreads for the first few weeks despite the temperature and 
pulse falling to about normal, After a few weeks the bone gradually becomes rccaldfied 
but the process is often slow and may take many months, ntis is not necrosis since the 
bone does not die. Small sequestra may form but tlicse arc apparently sterile and so fat 
have not given rise to any trouble. Tlacsc cases require much more care than tliose in 
Group 1. At present we advise prolonged rest until the bone appears to have rccalcified. 

Failure to observe this rule in one of our cases resulted in a painless patltological dis- 
location of rite hip in the fifth week of the disease as the patient was lying in bed. 
Fortunately reduction was easy and the boy is now recovering with a mobile joint, P.itho- 
logical fracture or a recrude.scence of local infection may also occur if movement is 
allowed too soon. This point is stressed since some writers maintain tliat cases treated 
with penicillin do not require to be immobilized. We tliink this is dangerous teaching 
in the presence of extensive bone infection. Despite the alarming X-ray picture in this 
gr-oup there is no cause for undue concern provided that plenty of time is allowed for 
rile affected bone to recalcify. Tlie future of these children is still unknown, such cases 
require to be followed up for at least ten years before any assessment can be made of 
their deformity or recurrence rate. 

We saw similar cases in patients treated with sulphathiazole, but tlie progress of the 
disease was slower and the clinical improvement only became manifest after many weeks. 
In addition these patients sooner or later generally went on to abscess formation. 


Case II. — ^Boy aged 14. 

Four days, fell and hurt his leg. Two days’ pain in left thigh with fever. 

1.4.45; Admitted to hospital, very ill boy, swelling and tenderness over upper end of 
left femur, all hip movements limited. 

Blood culture: Positive for Staph, aureus, no quantitative culture done. 

3.4.45: Penicillin therapy commenced. 100,000 units every day far a total dosage oi 
1,500,000 units. 

13.4.45; Developed an abscess at one of the injection sites whicli was drained. 

2.5.45: General condition good, X-ray shows diffuse disease of neck and upper third o 
femur. Hip movements apparently painless. 

17.5.45; X-ray shows diffuse infection but more marked than before, with pathologies 
dislocation of neck of femur. This was at once reduced and a hip spica put on. 

24.5.45: X-ray shows complete reduction. 

Bemained in plaster until 7.11,45. General condition excellent and after removal of 
plaster hip movements were possible. At present he has not been allowed to bear weig 
on the leg but his function is steadily improving. 

Comment . — This case illustrates the importance of maintaining immobilization in (his 
type until the danger of dislocation or fracture is over. 


Case HI. — Boy aged 14. 

Two weeks’ boils on neck. Three days’ pain in the left hip. 

On admission (19.2.45).— Ill boy with temperature 104“ and pulse 130. Left thigh swollen 
and tenderness over upper femur and pelvis. Hip movements impossible from pain. 

Blood culture: Positive to Staph, aureus but no quantitative culture done. 

Treatment.— Leg immobilized in abduction .splint with traction. Penicillin 100,000 units 
daily for a total dosage of 1,000,000 units. During this course his condition improveo 
but his temperature did not settle. 

X-ray showed normal femur but area of infection in acetabulum. 

14.3.45: Temperature normal, felt quite well. Hip spica applied. 

0 5 45- X-ray showed that head of femur was impinging into the acetabulum in an 
attempt to produce a central dislocation. Traction applied. 

7 13 45" Out of plaster, hip fixed with commencing ankylosis. 

Present condition.-No recurrent infection; hip fixed: weight bearing not yet permitted. 
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Commenf.— Response to penicillin therapy good but the treatment did not prevent 
destruction of the hip with ankylosis. In cases of joint involvement from the pelvis 
intramedullary penicillin would be impossible and it would be difficult to prevent destruction 
of the joint although local injections of the drug into the joint might have helped in 
this case to limit the arthritis. 


Group 3; Formation of subperiosteal or intramedullary abscesses. In a certain pro- 
portion of cases, 7 in this series, an abscess forms in the soft parts or inside the medulla. 
This can be diagnosed either by fluctuation or persistent bone pain which indicates 
intra-osseous tension. 

If the abscess is a small one it can either be aspirated or drained by a small incision 
and recover^' is usually rapid. 

If the abscess is large or tension is present in the bone then operation is indicated. 
In 3 cases we have drained an abscess, in 2 more the bone was also drilled. After-treatment 
has consisted in a light dressing with vaseline gauze, the limb being supported in a splint. 
At the end of a week the wound has been inspected and routine cultures have usually 
shown no organisms. Secondary suture has then been performed, 3 have healed perfectly 
but 1 has a small persistent sinus. After the secondary suture we have put 5,000 units 
of penicillin twice daily via a small rubber tube into the wound for five days but this 
is probably not essential provided that the patient is still on systemic treatment. The 
best time for secondary suture is from the fifth to the seventh day; if the wound is left 
open for a longer period suturing becomes more difficult and secondaiy infection is liable 
to occur. To those of us who were familiar with the method of repeated changing of 
offensive plasters it is nothing short of miraculous to see these children lying in bed 
with soundly healed limbs two weeks after the drainage of- an acutely inflamed bone. 
The day of the stinking plaster has, we hope, gone for ever in this disease. 

The length of time patients in this group should be immobilized depends on the 
radiographic evidence of the amount of bone involved. So far we have found that patients 
in this group do not need such prolonged rest as those in Group 2. Sufficient cases, 
however, have not been treated to draw any definite conclusions on this point. 

One patient, an adult, was referred to the London Hospital with the diagnosis of 
Ewing’s tumour of the femur because his pain and temperature did not respond to 
systemic penicillin. We were able to drain a large abscess round the shaft of the femur 
which relieved his pain and fever. Systemic penicillin was restarted and successful 
secondary suture performed in ten days’ time. If an abscess is present pyrexia will not 
subside until the pus is let out. 


Case IV. — Girl aged 8. 

Five days’ fever with four days’ pain in the knee. 

4.8.45: Admitted in delirium with a pleural rub at both bases and swelling of the 
left ankle and knee. Admitted as a query rheumatic fever. 

Blood culture; Heavy growth of Staph, aureus but unfortunately no quantitative culture 
performed. 


Treatment . — Penicillin 100,000 units daily for eighteen da 3 's. 

9.8.45: First seen in the medical ward. Knee swollen and signs of infection of the tibia. 
Leg immobilized. 

15.8.45; Clinically improved, appetite returned but obviouslv a large abscess over the 
tibia. Knee aspirated. Fluid sterile. Large abscess drained which had burst through 
the periosteum. Bone drilled in two places, some pus in medullarv cavity. The nus 
was sterile. 

22.8.45: Secondary suture performed with 4,000 units penicillin solution locally twice 
a day for five days. 

29.8.45: Stitches out, only small sinus remained. 

30.8.45; X-raj- showed infection upper third of tibia. 

7.11.45: Completely healed with full function of knee. 

January 1946: WeU; walking perfectly; wound soundly healed. 


Comment.— This child was severely ill with a fulminating blood infection- it is safe to 
find introduction of penicUlin. It was ’inte«s!ffi| to 

very saHsfactor| 'framed was sterile, and the response to secondary suture was 
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Four of our cases had infective arthritis; the hip was infected in two of them, one 
developed pathological dislocation and the other became ankylosed. Diagnosis w.is not 
apparent until X-ray examination showed involvement of the joint. Local treatment con- 
sisted in a hip spica. McAdam states that intramedullary penicillin given via a needle 
may diffuse through the infected femur into the hip-joint; if this is so it will be a valuable 
aid to treatment in cases of infection of the femoral neck, but this form of therapy will 
not be applicable to cases of arthritis secondary to pelvic infection. 

In the other 2 cases the knee was involved, diagnosis being made by finding the 
organisms in the joint exudate. 

Treatment consisted in repeated aspiration with injection of 5,000 units of penicillin 
into the joint. One recovered with full function, the otlicr has a stiff knee with commenc- 
ing ankylosis. 

Local penicillin will rapidly sterilize a joint but the ultimate functional result depends 
first on the rapidity of the diagno.sis and secondly on the state of the articular cartilajrs 
after the infection has died down. Destruction of these w'ill as a rule produce ankylosis. 


Conclusions 

(1) That penicillin therapy has reduced the mortality of .acute osteomyelitis from 25% 
to about 4%. 

(2) That if penicillin is used during the first few d.ays of the disease complete resolu- 
tion may occur. 

(3) If resolution does not occur then immobilization of the affected limb should be 
prolonged in those cases showing extensive bone involvement. 

(4) If operation is required secondary suture can be safely done at the end of a week. 
There is no longer any justification for the closed plaster treatment in this disease. ^ 
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President — ^Professor Nokman B. Capon, M.D. 

[January 25, 1946] 

Demonstration by Dr. A. W. G. Ewing and Mrs. Ewing 
of the methods of ascertaining deafness and partial deafness in children under 5 years 
of age. Children were brought to take part in the demonstration by kind arrangement 
of Mr. T. E. Cawthorne and of Miss O. Beatson, headmistress of the Tottenham School 
for the Deaf. Audiometric tests of older children were also made. 

[February’ ^2, 1946] 

DISCUSSION ON NEONATAL INFECTIONS 
Dr. Beryl Comer: With some notable exceptions, prediatricians have largely devoted 
themselves to the problems of infancy which occur after the first two or three weeks of 
life. It has become increasingly clear thar, since the foundations of infant health are 
laid in the first few weeks of life, the study of the neonatal period is of great importance, 
and one of the first problems that confront the pa;diatrician is that of neonatal infection. 

In children’s hospitals, infant infection is considered largely in terms of gastro-enteritis 
and respiratory infections, but when the neonatal period is studied, rather a different 
problem presents itself, since pathogenic staphylococci are responsible for so many of 
the lesions. MTien staphylococci are referred to in this paper, the coagulase test has 
been positive in each case. 

Incidence of Infection 

An analysis was made of 6,534 consecutive live births in two maternity units in Bristol. 
The death-rate from infection in Hospital A is 0-S9 per 1,000 live births, and that in 
B is 3-76 per 1,000 live births. Although this is not a very high mortality figure when 
one considers the other causes of neonatal mortality, there is a considerable incidence of 
infection — 25-3% of all babies in Hospital A and 29-2% in Hospital B. 

Eye infections account for more than twice as many cases as any other single cause. In 
Hospital A there is a very accurate system of records, and therefore a number of cases 
are included in this figure in which the eye abnormality was extremely slight and only 
lasted twenty-four hours, perhaps hardly warranting the term “infection”. All cases 
where there was any discharge were swabbed and, with the exception of two gonococcal 
cases, slaphylococcus aureus and diphtheroids were found. Only 89 cases occurred within 
the first five days of life; all the rest were in the second week. The two gonococcal cases 
occurred on the third day. In Hospital B three cases were gonococcal. 

Staphylococcal infections of the skin are the second large group. These range from 
the solitarv- pinhead pustule to the large abscess or carbuncle. Infection of the fingers 
is common, but most cases were trivial. In Hospital B several cases required incision 
and one infant developed a tendon sheath infection and was left with a flail finger. 
The commonest cause of abscesses was the injection of oily vitamin K preparations. 
Since the use of watery vitamin K there has been no injection abscess in either hospital. 
Other abscesses occurred in the breasts, and subcutaneous tissues often following pustular 
dermatitis. Trauma from forceps was responsible for some abscesses on the scalp. In 
two cases areas of bone half an inch in diameter were exposed. The two carbuncles were 
serious infections, one being on the chin and the other on the cheek. 

Mouth infections were all very slight in Hospital A; In only two cases was there any 
difficulty in sucking in consequence and no other constitutional symptoms. In Hospital B 
tliere were several cases with constitutional symptoms, inability to swallow and vomiting. 

In Hospital A during the period under review there was quite an extensive outbreak 
of colds; nearly all nasal infections included occurred during this epidemic, which was 
undoubtedly aggravated by the fact that at the time all the infants were being taken in 
small baskets to an air-raid shelter with no outside ventilation. Despite this, only 27 
cases of bronchitis developed in these infants. Three infants developed pneumonia in 
this hospital, all of whom died. One was a premature baby whose mother had started 
to breast-feed it and unfortunately developed a cold; one infant had a serious congenital 
heart lesion and caught a cold during the epidemic; the tliird was a normal baby who 
developed massive collapse of one lung on the tenth day, and died, with early broncho- 
pneumonia found at post-mortem. 

In Hospital B the incidence of bronchopneumonia is higher and fell largely on prema- 
ture babies who form the bulk of the mortality figures. One child developed a staphy- 
lococcal empyema. ^ ' 

May — Dis. ix Child. 1 
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Only one case of diarrhoea occurred in Hospital A. This was in a 4-day-old infant 
wnose mother had gastro-enteritis during labour. .Tlie infant responded quickiv to 
treatment. 

In Hospital B gastro-enteritis has been a contsiderable problem. It has occurred in 
numerous small outbreaks affecting most of the infants in the nursery and coinciding 
with gastro-enteritis in the mothers. There were 5 fatal cases, and in two outbreaks 
several infants required intravenous fluids. No specific organisms- were isolated from 
stools of mothers or infants. 

Suppurative arthritis of the hip-joint occurred in one infant with numerous staphy- 
lococcal skin infections. 

Prevention of Infection 

From thpe figures it is obvious that the prevention of infection is a major problem. 

In Hospital A, three or four years ago a serious effort was made to reduce infant 
infections. The problem was approached from the standpoint of preventing staphy- 
lococcal infection, particularly of the skin, and as a result it was found that other 
infections, such as gttstro-enteritis, had also become much less frequent. Two factors 
are of paramount importance in producing lesions in tire infant. First, the human carrier 
of staphylococci, as has been demonstrated by Knott and Blaikley, and, secondly, minute 
trauma to the infant’s skin or mucous membranes. 

As long as pustules on a newborn infant’s skin are dismissed lightly as “a few septic 
spots”, so long shall we continue to get serious or fatal staphylococcal infections in the 
nursery. 

As a case example: an infant weighing 6 lb. 12 oz. and healthy at birth, developed 
a very mild conjunctivitis and a few pustules on its abdominal skin during the first 
week, without much attention being paid to them. During the second week weignt 
was stationary for no apparent reason, but the child regained its birth-weight ryim 
complementary feeding. At the end of the third week the infant began to lose wei^t 
steadily, and after three days the mother took him home against medical advice, on 
discharge he appeared pale, but no investigations beyond test-weighing had been done- 
He was readmitted five days later, slightly jaundiced, with pyrexia, and having lost 
nearly a pound in weight. He died shortly after admission; a blood-count and 
compatibility tests were performed just before death and revealed no evidence of hcemolytic 
anaemia. - Post-mortem by Professor Hewer revealed umbilical sepsis, with thrombosis 
of umbilical veins, focal necrosis of the liver and focal pyelonephritis, probably a blooa- 
borne infection, all resulting from the few spots on the abdomen. 

The importance of apparently trivial infections can best be brought home to the 
nursing staff by the keeping of accurate infant records. These may take the form of a 
chart, or I prefer for simplicity, a notebook in which each baby has a page for daily 
details of its progress and treatment; abnormalities being entered as soon as they are 
found. The doctor should be trained as a medical student by giving instruction in routine 
care of the newborn in weekly clinical rounds devoted entirely to the infants, during his 
midwifery clerking. 

The mtrsing staff . — The idea is tenaciously held in many circles that the mother ann 
baby are one inseparable unit and that the same nurse should care for both. This unit 
of mother and baby was the ideal in the days of private domiciliary midwifery when one 
nurse did all that was required for one mother and baby; but in these days of large-scale 
institutional midwifery, with the forty-eight-hour working week and the large number 
of lectures and clinics to be attended by the pupil midwife during her six month.s of 
training, insufficient emphasis has been laid by hospital authorities on the amount of tinn 
that is required for adequate care of the infants. It must be realized that, even in the 
smallest training units, every patient must be handled by a minimum of four nurses 
during the week. Thus any attempt at nur-sing motliers and babies in small units to 
imitate the domiciliary system tends to break down owing to lack of sufficient nurses. 

I would urge that the babies be nursed by a completely separate nursing staff. This 
has the following advantages: 

(1) Tlie nurse’s whole attention is focused on the baby and tlius minor lesions are 
readily observed and receive the maximum care. 

(2) The baby’s routine is undisturbed by the maternal emergencies of the department, 
which are often many, and the nursery need never be left unattended. 

131 The carrying of infection from mothers to babies is largely eliminated. 

(41 Use may be made of other types of nurses than the midwife or pupil-midwife for 
much of die routine work, and thus die pupil-midwife may concentrate on doing her 

^^^]Vhere'^s°wuld'^the baby be nursed'} — ^Nursing with the mother in single rooms should 
1 . pticallv help to prevent infection, but, since this invoh-es a good deal more ivork 
nursins staff, the actual handling of the child may he carried out more roughly 
tor tne liabilitv to trauma and witli a greater tendency to scamp details 
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of aseptic technique. In addition, it is more difficult for the Sister to supervise the work 
of pupil-midwives. At the present time it seems more practical, in large maternity 
depmments, to nurse the infants in special nurseries, paying particular attention to 
details of nursing technique. 


Special Technique 

In Hospital A the following details of technique have been devised: 

(1) The nursery lay-out . — 50 or more babies are aU nursed in one nursery. The nursery 
is a long, narrow room which is partially divided into three sections. The inner part is 
separated from the rest of the nursery by a wall with a doonvay leading into the^main 
room. This section is the warmest part, usually being kept, at a temperature of 70° to 
75° F., and relatively free from draught, so that aU babies spend their first three days 
there. ' They then move on to the central part of the room, where they spend their 
second week, going out on to the balcony whenever weather permits. 

All equipment and linen for use of the babies is kept in the nursery, where all toilet 
and feed preparations are carried out. 

(2) Nursery staff . — ^There is a special nursery staff who spend their entire time in the 
nursery and have no other dudes. This comprises a Sister, staff midwife, one nursery 
trained nurse and two nurserj’ probadoners during the day, with a staff midwife and two 
probationers or nursing auxiliaries at night. Pupd-midwives spend a week or so of their 
training working in, the nursery. AU staff have nose and throat swabs taken and wear 
masks. 

The nursery probationers are usuaUy girls of 16 to 18 years of age who spend six 
months resident in the hospital before proceeding to nursing training in one of the other 
hospitals in the city, where most of them have already been accepted before coming to 
the Maternity Hospital. Their duties include the changing of all normal babies over 
3 days old, cleaning nursery, carbolizing, and making up of cots, preparation and clearing 
away of bathing apparatus, care of infants’ clothes. They are invaluable members of the 
nursery staff, since they take over so many routine duties that the trained staff are free 
to care for the very young and abnormal babies. They have been found to be particularly 
alert about repordng slight abnormalities. 

I attribute our absence of gastro -enteritis or serious skin sepsis largely to this special 
staff arrangement. < 

The babies are taken to the mothers for feeding by the ward staff and pupil-midwives 
who supervise all feeds. 

(3) Routine care.— Al\ normal infants are bathed after bhth and daily from the fourth 
day. The bathing is done in the early morning by the staff and pupil midwives of the 
wards before they handle the mothers. The nurses all bath together, usually nine or ten 
at once, and each baths four or five babies. Each nurse has her own complete bathing 
outfit which she alone uses. Portable enamel baths are used which can be easily sterilised, 
and the nurse washes her hands in a separate bowl after undressing the babv, before 
starting to bath. 

The bathing book is a special feature designed to check infection. The name of each 
pupil or staff midwife is entered daily with the names of the infants she baths. She baths 
the same infants and in the same order daily. Thus, if any infection occurs, it can be 
readily traced to a possible carrier among the nursing staff, and other babies tended bv 
that nurse can be carefully observed. 

Nursery Sister supervises bathing and trains the pupils. Ward Sisters collaborate with 
her closely by reading the infant report books daily and examining all babies during 
bathing on the tenth day and later, on the day of discharge. 

After the first cleansing of eyes and mouth at birth, no routine eve, mouth or nose toilet 
is done. Cord powder and cotton binders are sterilized before use. 

An abundant supply of easily laundered and preferably sterilizable clothing is essential, 
so that no soiled clothing shall remain in contact with the skin. 

Since the newborn infant makes aimless wanderings of the hands and frequently 
scratches the face, poking the eyes and nose, the hands and arms are kept awav from 
the face by a special form of cotton wrapper. This enables the chest to move freelv and 
allows the baby’s arms to move up and down, but not out of the wrapper. The infant 
has a clean wrapper at least once a day and as often as it is soiled. Septic spots on the 
skin frequendy start as a sweat rash. No blanket ever touches the baby. Blankets 
spoil with frequent laundering and become harsh and tend to chafe the slun. Thus a 
slightly soiled blanket may be retained in use, and as it cannot be easy sterilized may 
be a source of spread of infection. At birth, therefore, the babv is received in a blanket 
which IS completely covered by a soft sheet, and a napkin is wrapped round the arms 
and trunk so that the infant cannot contaminate its face. ' In the cot, a small blanket is 
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enclosed in a pillow-case and this covers 'the infant loosely; for feeding the child is 
wrapped round with tliis pack. 

Soiled napkins and clothes are placed in covered pails and after each changing these 
are tipjjed into a large bin which is kept on the hrc escape outside the nursery and 
removed from there by the laundry staff. No soiled clothes or napkins are sluiced or 
tvashed by nurses. 

In view of the danger of epidemics in suclr a large nursery, the slightest suspicion of 
infection of skin, eyes, nose, or mouth is reported at once to nursery Sister and recorded 
on the infant’s record page. The baby is immediately barrier-nursed, and when a more 
severe infection is suspected, such as an impending pemphigus, gastro-entcritis or bron- 
chitis, it is removed at once to isolation. 

Barrier-nursing is performed in one corner of the nursery near the balcony. The baby 
is handled by the Sister or staff-midwife only. A gotrn is kept on the cot and alivays 
worn before handling the cot or the baby. A table reserved for the purpose is placed 
beside the cot and the whole screened off. All articles for toilet or treatment of the 
baby arc kept on the table. 

Further precautions that are taken to prevent infection include the barrier-nursing of 
all infants whose mothers have any rise in temperature, and the wearing of masks by 
these mothers when feeding the babies. 

Following die epidemic of colds it was decided to start all infants on vitamins C, A 
and D on the third day, and this has been done since. 

The feeding of the baby jilays a considerable part in preventing infection. 85 to 90% 
of babies in both these hospitals are fully breast-fed on discharge, and all babies receive 
breast-milk only in Hospital B for the first ten days. Tlie mortality from gastro- 
enterids has been almost entirely in the hand-fed infant who has received some other 
food in addition to breast-milk. The greatest mortality is, of course, in the hand-fed 
premature baby. No epidemic of gastro-entcritis has occurred in tliese hospitals without 
there being some coincident infection in the mothers or nurses handling the babies 
during the period under review. In Hospital A there have been repented epidemics of 
Sonne dysentery and other types of gastro-entcritis in mothers and nurses, but none 
among babies or nursery staff. 

• 

Treatment 

The first iioint I .should like to emphasize is the responsibility of nursery Sister and 
the great importance of isolating by barrier-nursing every infected infant, however small 
the infection. And, in the case of eye and skin lesions, nursery Sister should be given 
power to start treatment at once. 

In Hospital A the infant is barrier-nursed in the nursery, unless it is a case of gastro- 
enteritis, pemphigus, gonococcal ophthalmia or bronchopneumonia, in whiclt case it is 
removed to an isolation ward with the mother. Here mother and baby are treated as 
a domiciliary case and one or two nurses only do full-time duty, gloves as well as gown 
being worn whenever the infant is handled. 

In treatment of shin lesions it is important to isolate the lesion from the rest of the 
infant’s skin, and therefore dressings should be used to cover the spot, and whenever 
it is uncovered the clothes and surrounding skin should be protected by a dressing 
towel. One so frequently sees septic spots on the head, for instance, being rubbed against 
the sheet and thus contaminating other areas of skin. ^ 

The application I have found most useful for skin lesions has been a paste of 5% 
sulphathiazole in glycerine. This is applied to the lesion every time the infant is fed ot 
changed and the majority of pustules will clear in twenty-four to forty-eight hours if 
this is carried out conscientiously. In the one case of pemphigus in Hospital A, no 
fresh lesions were present after forty-eight hours and the skin was healed in five days. 

Penicillin cream, 400 units/gramme Lanette wax, has been used in 31 infants with 
pustular dermatitis or superficial skin lesions. When applied three-hourly it cleared the 
skin slightly more quickly dian the sulphathiazole paste. In several patients, with a 
number of lesions of the same date, both these pastes were applied three-hourly and the 
skin cleared equally quickly. Tliis was tried in two cases of pemphigus. The main 
superiority of penicillin was’ shown in dealing with abscesses. The two carbuncles each 
cleared in three days with local application only, and for other abscesses the pus «as 
aspirated and penicillin injected once daily into the cavity. This was used in 1 1 
abscesses the average number of injections required being three. In 3 cases, intra- 
muscular penicillin was given as well in large doses, twice daily, until the abscess had 
1 alized ^This treatment avoided incision and constant dressings afterwards. 

^°%or more serious infections the use of penicillin appears to be a considerable advance. 

P eumonia fortunately, has been uncommon in my scries of cases, but 12 cases have 
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been treated whh penicillin with 3 deaths, 'all in premature infants. Oxygen tents were 
used in every case, and sulphathiazole in addition in these three fatal cases. 

The following severe cases illustrate the use of penicillin: 

One baby developed pneumonia towards the end of its second week, during an epidemic 
from which three deaths occurred. Six days later it had physical signs suggesting an 
empyema, and on aspiration thick pus was withdrawn which grew pure culture of 
Staphylococcus aureus. There was also a bronchial fistula. This infant was given inten- 
sive systemic penicillin, 20,000 units daily, for fourteen days, and rib resection and drainage 
were done. It has made a satisfactory recovery. *i_ . i 

Another similar case occurred during the fourth week of life in another hospital. 
Again penicillin intramuscularly was given for two weeks, followed by rib resection and 
drainage. Complete recovery occurred and the lung full}' expanded. This infant is 
now aged 9 months and has a completely expanded normal chest. 

The third instructive case was a premature baby weighing 3? lb. who developed severe 
pneumonia on its thirteenth day. It was placed in an oxygen tent and penicillin, 24,000 
units daily, by three-hourly injections, was given for twenty-one days until the temperature 
became normal. A full course of sulphathiazole for five days was also given during 
this time but made no appreciable difference to the clinical condition or temperature. 
(Esophageal feeds were given for two weeks and the'^infant ultimately made a satisfactory 
recovery. It was fed almost entirely on breast-milk throughout. 

The last example of penicillin treatment is the baby uith suppurative arthritis. • 

This infan t weighed just under 5 lb. at birth. It developed jaundice due to haemolytic 
disease of the newborn during its first few days. On the seventh day a large ulcer 
appeared inside the upper lip, from which Staphylococcus aureus in pure culture was 
grown. At the same time a whitlow appeared on one finger. The child’s condition was 
poor, although it had previously been transfused, and therefore systemic penicillin was 
started, 5,000 units daily, by four-hourly injection intramuscularly. The mouth cleared 
in a few days and the finger was incised. It was in the early days of penicillin and. 
as the oral s^vab was negative, the supply of penicillin was stopped. The infant remained 
feeble, too weak to breast-feed, transfusion wounds then became infected, septic spots 
appeared on the umbilicus and abdomen. Slight pyrexia continued. About ten days 
later swelling of the right hip region was noticed, and aspiration withdrew 20 c.c. of 
pus, pure culture Staphylococcus aureus. An X-ray showed intensive involvement of 
the hin-joint, with osteomyelitis of the upper end of the femur. Daily aspiration and 
injection of penicillm solution, 500 units/c.c, was then done for ten days, at the end of 
which time no further pus could be aspirated. The infant left hosnital at the end of 
five weeks, fully breast-fed and thriving. There was a little shortening of the affected 
leg, and about 75% range of movement was present in the hip-joint. 
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Professor Arnold Sorsby: Ophthalmic aspect [.dbrirflc/].— The incidence of blindness in 
children aged 5 to 16 years has declined in England and Wales from 36-4 per 100,000 in 1923 
to 28-8 in 1933, and 20-3 in 1943. The considerable diminution in infectious disease in 
f or this decline. The incidence of hVindness from phlyctenular 
ophthalmia and congenital syphilis has gone down considerably, but the most significant 
reduction has been in blindness from ophthalmia neonatorum. In 1922, 30-4o' of all 
children at blind schools had been blinded by ophthalmia neonatorum. In 1944 the 
incidence had declined to 9-2%. At the present some 67% of all children at blind 
schools have been blinded by congenital anomalies including mvopia. These congenital 
f ^ in the main genetic affections, but an unknown proportion are 

caused by transmitted maternal infections. It is now clear that apart fhom congenial 
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enclosed in a pillow-case and this covers the infant loosely; for feeding the child is 

wrapped round with this pack. 

Soiled napkins and clothes are placed in covered pails and after each changing these 
are tipped ituo a large bin which is kept on the lire escape outside die nursery and 

removed from there by the laundry stall. No soiled clothes or napkins are sluiced or 

washed by nurses. 

In view of the danger of epidemics in suclt a large nursery, the slightest suspicion of 
infection of skin, eyes, nose, or mouth is reported at once to nursery Sister and recorded 
on the infant’s record page. The baby is immediately barrier-nursed, and when a more 
severe infection is suspected, such as an impending pemphigus, gastro-cntcritis or bron- 
chitis, it is removed at once to isolation. 

Barrier-nursing is performed in one corner of the nursery near the balcony. The baby 
is handled by the Sister or stall-midwife only. A gown is kept on the cot and always 
worn before handling the cot or the baby. A table resen-ed for the purpose is placed 
beside the cot and the whole screened off. All articles for toilet or treatment of the 
baby are kept on the table. 

Further precautions that are taken to prevent infection include the barrier-nursing of 
all infants whose mothers have any rise in temperature, and the wearing of masks by 
diese mothers when feeding the babies. 

Following tlie epidemic of colds it was decided to start all infants on vitamins C, A 
and D on the third day, and this has been done since. 

The feeding of the baby plays a considerable part in preventing infection. 85 to 90% 
of babies in both these hospitals are fully breast-fed on discharge, and all babies receive 
breast-milk only in Hospital B for the first ten days. Tlie mortality from gastro- 
enteritis has been almost entirely in the hand-fed infant who has received some other 
food in addition to breast-milk. The greatest mortality is, of course, in the hand-feo 
premature baby. No epidemic of gastro-entcritis has occurred in these hospitals without 
there being some coincident infection in the motliers or nurses handling the babies 
during the period under review. In Hospital A there have been repeated epidemics of 
Sonne dysentery and other types of gastro-enteritis in mothers and nurses, but none 
among babies or nursery staff. 

• 

Treatment 

The first point I should like to emphasize is the responsibility of nursery Sister and 
the great importance of isolating by barrier-nursing every infected infant, hovvever small 
the infection. And, in the case of eye and skin lesions, nursery Sister should be given 
power to start treatment at once. 

In Hospital A the infant is barrier-nursed in the nursery, unless it is a case of gap'O- 
enteritis, pemphigus, gonococcal ophthalmia or bronchojmeumonia, in whicli case it is 
removed to an isolation ward widi the mother. Here mother and baby are treated as 
a domiciliary case and one or two nurses only do full-time duty, gloves as well as gown 
being worn whenever the infant is handled. 

hi treatment of skin lesions it is important to isolate the lesion from the rest of the 
infant’s skin, and therefore dressings should be used to cover the spot, and whenever 
it is uncovered the clothes and surrounding skin should be protected by a dressing 
towel. One so frequently sees septic spots on the head, for instance, being rubbed against 
the sheet and thus contaminating other areas of skin. ^ 

The application I have found most useful for skin lesions has been a paste of 5% 
sulphathiazole in glycerine. This is applied to the lesion every time the infant is fed or 
changed and the majority of pustules will clear in twenty-four to forty-eight hours if 
this is carried out conscientiously. In the one case of pemphigus in Hospital A, no 
fresh lesions were present after forty-eight hours and the skin was healed in five days. 

Penicillin cream, 400 units/gramnic Lanette wax, has been used in 31 infants with 
pustular dermatitis or superficial skin lesions. When applied three-hourly it cleared the 
skin sli'^htly' more quickly tlian the sulphathiazole paste. In several patients, with a 
number of lesions of the same date, both these pastes were applied three-hourly and the 
skin cleared equally quickly. This was tried in two cases of [Jemphigus. Tlie main 
superiority of penicillin was' shown in dealing with abscesses. The two carbuncles each 
clwred in three days with local application only, and for other abscesses the pus was 
aspirated and penicillin injected once daily into tlie cavity. Tliis was used in 1 1 
abscesses the average number of injections required being three. In 3 cases, intra- 
muscular penicillin was given as well in large doses, twice daily, until the absce.ss had 
l^alizcd * This treatment avoided incision and constant dressings afterwards. 

* For more serious infections the use of penicillin appc.ars to be a considerable advance. 

P monia fortunately, has been uncommon in my series of cases, but 12 cases have 
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been treated with penicillin with 3 deaths, all in premature infants. Oxygen tents were 
used in every case, and sulphathiazole in addition in these three fatal cases. 

The following severe cases illustrate the use of penicillin; 

One baby developed pneumonia towards the end of its second week, during an epidemic 
from which three deatb.s occurred. Six days later it had physical signs suggesting an 
empyema, and on aspiration thick pus was withdrawn which grew pure culture of 
Staphylococcus aureus. There was also a bronchial fistula. This infant was giv'en inten- 
sive systemic penicillin, 20,000 units daily, for fourteen days, and rib resection and drainage 
were done. It has made a satisfactory recovery. . . , 

Another similar case occurred during the fourth week of life in another hospital. 
Again penicillin intramuscularly was given for two weeks, followed by rib resection and 
drainage. Complete recovery occurred and the lung fully expanded. This infant is 
now aged 9 months and has a completely expanded normal chest. 

The third instructive case was a premature baby weighing 3? lb. who developed severe 
pneumonia on its thirteenth day. It was placed in an oxygen tent and penicillin, 24,000 
units daily, by three-hourly injections, was given for twenty-one days until the temperature 
became normal. A full course of sulphathiazole for five days was also given during 
this time but made no appreciable difference to the clinical condition or temperature. 
CEsophageal feeds were given for two weeks and the^infant ultimately made a satisfactory 
recovery. It was fed almost entirely on breast-miUc throughout. 

The last example of penicillin treatment is the baby with suppurative arthritis. ■ 
This infant weighed just under 5 lb. at birth. It developed jaundice due to haemolytic 
disease of the newborn during its first few days. On the seventh day a large ulcer 
appeared inside the upper lip, from which Staphylococcus aureus in pure culture was 
grown. At the same time a whitlow appeared on one finger. The child’s condition was 
poor, although it had previously been transfused, and therefore systemic penicillin was 
started, 5,000 units daily, by four-hourly injection intramuscularly. The mouth cleared 
in a few days and the finger was incised. It was in the early days of penicillin and. 
as the oral swab was negative, the supply of penicillin was stopped. The infant remained 
feeble, too weak to breast-feed, transfusion wounds then became infected, septic spots 
appeared on the umbilicus and abdomen. Slight pyrexia continued. About ten days 
later swelling of the right hip region was noticed, and aspiration withdrew 20 c.c. of 
pus, pure culture Staphylococcus aureus. An X-ray showed intensive involvement of 
the hip-joint, with osteomyelitis of the upper end of the femur. Daib' aspiration and 
injection of penicillin solution, 500 units/c.c. was then done for ten days, at the end of 
which time no further pus could be aspirated. The infant left hospital at the end of 
five weeks, fully breast-fed and thriving. There was a little shortening of the affected 
leg, and about 75% range of movement was present in the hip-joint. 
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Professor Arnold Sorsby: Ophthalmic aspect [Abstract ]. — ^The incidence of blindness in 
children aged 5 to 16 years has declined in England and Wales from 36-4 per 100,000 in 1923 
to 28-8 in 1933, and 20-3 in 1943. The considerable diminution in infectious disease in 
childhood is responsible for this decline. The incidence of blindness from phlyctenular 
ophthalmia and congenital syphilis has gone down considerably, but the most significant 
reduction has been in blindness from , ophthalmia neonatorum. In 1922, 30 •4°-' of all 
children at blind ^hools had been blinded by ophthalmia neonatorum. In 1944 the 
incidence had declined to 9-2%. At the present some 67% of all children at blind 
schools have been blinded by congenital anomalies including mvopia. These congenital 
anomalies are probably in the main genetic affections, but an un'known proportion are 
caused by transmitted maternal mfeaions. It is now clear that apart frhm congenital 
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syphilis, toxoplasmosis and German measles in the mother can produce extensive ocular 
lesions in the offspring. Whooping-cough may also be a factor. 

The most clearly recognised neonatal infection is ophthalmia neonatorum. There is 
no reason for assuming that ophthalmia neonatorum itself has declined to any extent, 
hut the reduction in the incidence of impaired vision and blindness from ophthalmia 
neonatorum is brought out by the following typical rates per- 100,000 births: 

ENGLISH COUNTY BOROUGHS 
Year Impaired vision Blindness 

■ 1024 24-2 4 0 

1004 fi-0 10 

1043 J-4 0-5 

Statutory notification, introduced in 1914, together, with the provision for necessary 
treatment, must be regarded as the main cause for the gratifying decline in the incidence 
of impaired vision and blindness. It is not certain that tlie use of prophylactic drops, 
which is part of the Credo procedure, is a significant factor, but it would appear that the 
organic silver preparations arc as effective as silver nitrate itself. General siilphonamidc 
therapy has revolutionized the treatment of ophthalmia neonatorum. Clinical cure can 
be obtained within three days in some 30% cf cases, whilst over 80% have recoveitA 
within eight days. Of the sulphonamidcs sulphamezathcne is the most generally useful. 
Even better results can be obtained by the local use of penicillin. Frequent applications 
in adequate concentration are essential. Cure in most cases can be achieved within a 
matter of hours. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum to-day is not mainly gonococcal infection. Only some 25% 
of cases arc gonococcal. At least 10% are caused by a virus, which is re.sponsible for 
a virus cervicitis in the mother. The staphylococcus is the commonest organism being 
responsible for some 35% of cases, but many other organi.sms are found.' Both bacterial 
and virus ophthalmia neonatorum re.spond readily to the sulphonamidcs and to penicillin. 
Though the complications of ophthalmia neonatorum are now well under control, there 
is still much to be done in eliminating the affection itself. Essentially this is a problem 
of ante-natal care. 
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Dr. Elaine Field gave preliminary results of a small-scale investigation being carried 
out at University College Hospital on the prophylaxis of skin infections in the newborn. 
Fischer (1944) recorded good results .after sw.abbing the b.abies from the fifth day with 
a lotion containing 0-16% of cetyl trimethyl ammonium bromide (CTAB). He found 
cottonseed oil and sterilized peanut oil less satisfactory prophylactic applications. 

Dr. Field therefore decided to try prophylactic swabbing of the babies from birth with 
a similar CTAB solution as well as a scries using penicillin cream (see heiow). These 

Cetyl Trintethyl Ammonium 

Penicillin Cream Bromide (CTAB) 

Lanette wax S.X. 2? ounces Arachis oil 4 

Paraff. molle flav. 1 ounce Ccllofas W.F.Z. 1 -25 . 

Arachis oil 3 ounces Boric acid 2-0 

Buffer solution 2J ounces CTAB 0-2 (later reduced to 01) 

Distilled water to 1 gallon Water to 100-0 

with chlorocrcsol 35 grains 

Sterilized by autoclave then penicillin Sterilized by autoclave, 
solution added daily as required to 
make 200 units per ml. 

arc about a thousand deliveries a year at the hospital and the babies are nursed in four 
nurseries, each containing approximately ten babies. Nurseries A and B arc on the same 
floor with the same nursing staff, nunseries C and D are on different floors with different 
nursing staff. In nursery A the babies were swabbed all over from birth daily with 
penicillin cream, nursery B was used as a control, the babies being washed daily as usual. 

"in nursery C babies were swabbed with CTAB solution and nursery D was u.scd as a 
control noth daily washings. The investigation has been in progress for about a year 
during which time the nursing staff have been instructed to report any pustule or 
inflammation of the skin; sore buttocks have not been included. 

Results 

Nursery A (Penicillin cream) — No infections. 

Nurserv B (Control)- — Three infants with infcction.s — Mild. 

Nurscrv D (Control) — Five infants with infections — Mild. 

Nurserv C (CTAB for nine months) — Eight infants with infcction.s — some severe. 

(Penicillin for three months) — No infections. 

In nurserv C Sister reported that the CTAB .appeared to irritate the skin so penicillin 
cream w.as tried instead and no infections have since been reported. 
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[February 20, 1946] 

DISCUSSION; INTESTINAL DISORDERS OF THE NEWBORN 

Dr. Robert Cruickshank: I shall discuss only the diarrhccal disorders of the new- 
born and include, for the sake of comparison data on the enteritis of infants past 
the neonatal period. There are three main points which I should like to put forward: 
(1) That the infant is prone to infection with endogenous bacteria; (2) that suchjnfection 
is facilitated by adverse environment; and (3) that the infant is ill-adapted physiologically 
and immunologically to deal with infection. 

(1) Endogenous infection.— By endogenous bacteria is meant those organisms— staphy- 
lococci, pneumococci, monilia, coliform bacteria — which very early in life become resident 
on the skin, in the nose and upper respiratory tract and in the intestine, and which in the 
older healthy child have little power to invade or infect. Staphylococcus aureus is present 
in the nose "of 80% to 100% of babies in the first few weeks of life and is responsible for 
most of the mild infections of conjunctiva and skin which are so frequent in the neonatal 
period (outbreaks of pemphigus neonatorum may be due to more virulent “epidemic” strains 
of the staphylococcus). From these localized infections dissemination to deeper tissues 
may occur, causing pneumonia, osteomyelitis, or septicaemia, with serious consequences 
for the infant. Sometimes Staphylococcus albus is isolated from the blood in such numbers 
as to indicate that it, too, may produce generalized infection in the susceptible infant. 
Pneumococci are present in the upper respiratory tract of 30% to 60% of infants and 
certain types (for example 4, 6, 19 and 23) predominate in the early period of life. These 
are the types which are also most frequently isolated from infants with pneumococcal 
infection (otitis media, bronchitis and bronchopneumonia) and one or two of these 
types may predominate in an infected community (Hendry, 1942). Thrush is an infection 
which is’ more frequent in early infancy than is usually realized. Clinical infections 
have been shown to occur in 4% to 5% of infants in the first ten days of life, and can 
cause considerable upset in the neonatal period by interfering with feeding; when the 
infection extends to the oesophagus and stomach, more severe symptoms, e.g. anorexia, 
blood-stained vomiting and even death, may follow. Both latent and clinical infections are 
three to four times more frequent among artificially-fed than among breast-fed babies, 
probably associated with the greater risk of contact infection from bottles, teats, nurses’ 
hands and the like (Ludlam and Henderson, 1942). Spread of these potentially pathogenic 
bacteria is facilitated by propinquity and overcrowding, so that in the case of an organism 
with a multiplicity of types one or two particular types may be isolated from a group of 
children who are in close contact with each other. When through adverse environment 
infections occur, these particular types will be found to be responsible for the lesions and 
may give the impression that the infection was due to an “epidemic” strain of the 
organism. 

When infantile diarrhoea is considered in the light of these findings it at once 
becomes noteworthy that this disease is much more frequent and more severe 
in artificially-fed than in naturally-fed babies, in- common with a high content of 
coliform bacteria in the intestine of the artificially-fed child and their raritv' in 
the bowel of the breast-fed baby. Thus, in an outbreak of neonatal diarrhoea 
in a maternity unit where at the time only 12 of 30 babies were wholly 
breast-fed, these 12 babies alone escaped infection; the remaining 18 all developed diarrhoea 
and all died (Sakula, 1943). In another outbreak (Ormiston, 1941), the fatality rate 
among the breast-fed infants was 14% and among those artificially-fed 60%. Similarly 
in gastroenteritis of older infants only 5% to 10% of the cases occur among breast-fe3 
children, and breast-feeding even for a few weeks seems to give the baby an added resistance 
in overcoming infection (Gairdner, 1945). That certain Gram -negative coliform organisms 
may be especially incriminated in the causation of infantile enteritis is suggested by the 
early work on summer diarrhoea by Morgan and Metchnikoff, both of whom reported a 
high incidence of proteus types. Lately Sakula has found Ps. pyocyanea unusually 
common in cases of neonatal diarrhoea, and Bray (1945) reported the recovery of 
Bad. ueapolitaninn from over 90% of cases of gastro-enteritis in older infants. Obviously, 
a reliable classification of the coliform group, either serologically or by phage typing. Is 
needed to determine whether specific types have, like certain pneumococcus tv’pes, the 
capacit)' to spread and to initiate infection when resistance is lowered. Progress towards 
this end was made by the early work of Kauffmann and lately by Vahlne (1945) who 
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syphilis, toxoplasmosis and German measles in the mother can produce extensive ocular 
lesions in the offspring. Whooping-cough may also he a factor. 

The most clearly recognised neonatal infection is ophthalmia neonatorum. There is 
no reason for assuming that ophthalmia neonatorum itself has declined to any extent, 
but the recluction in the incidence of impaired vision and blindness from ophthalmia 
neonatorum is brought out by the following typical rates per- 100,000 births: 

ENGLISH COUNTY BOROUGHS 
Year Impaired vision Blindness 

- in24 24-2 4-0 

11134 00 1-0 

1943 J.4 0-5 

Statutory notification, introduced in 1914, together with the provision for necessary 
treatment, must be regarded as the main cause for the gratifying decline in the incidence 
of impaired vision and blindness. It is not certain that tlie use of prophylactic drops, 
which is part of the Credc procedure, is a significant factor, but it would appear that die 
organic silver prejiarations arc as effective ns silver nitrate itself. General sulplionamidc 
therapy has revolutionized die treatment of ophthalmia neonatorum. Clinical cute c.w 
be obtained within three days in some 30% of cases, whilst over 80% have recovered 
within eight days. Of the sulphonamides sulphamezarhene is the most generally useful. 
Even better results can be obtained by the local use of penicillin. Frequent applications 
in adequate concentration are essential. Cure in most cases can be achieved within a 
matter of hours. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum to-day is not mainly gonococcal infection. Only some 25% 
of cases arc gonococcal. At least 10% arc cau.sed by a virus, which is re.sponsible for 
a vinls cervicitis in the mother. The staphylococcus is the commonest organism being 
responsible for some 35 % of casc.s, but many other organisms arc found.' Both bactctial 
and virus ophthalmia neonatorum respond readily to the sulphonamides and to penicillin. 
Though the complications of ophthalmia neonatorum arc now well under control, there 
is still much to be done in eliminating the affection itself. Essentially this is a problem 
of ante-natal care. 
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Dr, Elaine Field gave preliminary results of a small-scale investigation being carried 
out at University College Hospital on the prophylaxis of skin infections in the newborn. 
Fischer (1944) recorded good results after swabbing the babies from the fifth day with 
a lotion containing 0-16% of cetyl trimethyl ammonium bromide (CTAB). He found 
cottonseed oil and sterilized peanut oil less satisfactory prophylactic applications. 

Dr. Field therefore decided to try prophylactic swabbing of the babies from birth with 
a similar CTAB solution as w'ell as a scries using penicillin cream (see below). There 

Cetyl Trintethyl Ammonitm 

PemcilUn Cream Brofnide {CTAB) 

Lanettc wajc S.X. 2? ounces Arachis oil 4 

Paraff. moUc flav. 1 ounce Cellofas W.F.Z. 1 -25 

Arachis oil 3 ounces Boric acid 2-0 

Buffer solution ounces CTAB 0*2 (later reduced to 0*1) 

Distilled water to 1 gallon Water to 100 0 

with chlorocresol 3r) grains 

Sterilized by autoclave then penicillin Sterilized by autoclave, 
solution added daily as required to 
make 200 units per ml. 

are about a thousand deliveries a year at the hospital and the babies are nursed in four 
nurseries, each containing approximately ten babies. Nurseries A and B arc on the same 
floor with the same nursing staff, nurseries C and D are on different floor.s with different 
nursing staff. In nursery A the babies were swabbed all over from birth daily with 
penicillin cream, nursery B was used as a control, the babies being washed daily as usual, 
in nursery C babies were swabbed with CH'AB solution and nursery D was used as a 
control with daily washings. The investigation has been in progress for about a year 
during which time the nursing staff liave been instructed to report any pustule or 
inflammation of the skin; sore buttocks have not been included. 

Results 

Nurscrv A (Penicillin cream) — No infection!!. 

Nurserv B (Control) — Three infants with infections — Mild. 

Nurserv D (Control) — Five infants with infections — Mild. 

Nurserv C (CTAB for nine months) — Eight infants uith infections — some seicrc. 

' (Penicillin for three months) — No infections, 
r nurserv C Sister reported that the CTAB appeared to irritate tlic .skin .so penicillin 
cream was tried instead and no infections have since been reported. 
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lack is in the capacity to produce new antibody which, recent research indicate, may 
be derived principally from the lymphocytes, and the great lymphocytic activity in 
the first few years of life is probably an indication of the infant’s efforts to make good 
this deficiency. The resistance of' the breast-fed child to endogenous infection raises 
the question as to whether it derives maternal antibody through suckling. Objective 
evidence is mostly negative. Human colostrum, unlike that of sheep or cow, is low in 
antibody-content and there is no increase of diphtheria antitoxin in the infant s blood 
as a result of suckling (Kuttner and Ratner, 1923). Yet, Groer and Kassowitz (1919) 
claimed that diphtheria antitoxin persists longer in the blood ‘of the breast-fed than of 
the artificially-fed child, and clinical experience suggests that breast feeding 
gives the infant a greater resistance to infections, e.g. bronchopneumonia, other than 
enteritis. This is a matter for further study. Meanwhile it may be claimed that in the 
present social conditions breast feeding by 80% of mothers for six months — surely 
an attainable objective — would materially reduce the mortality from infantile enteritis. 
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Dr. R. Lovell: The intensive breeding of domesticated animals and the unnatural 
methods of rearing and feeding which are necessary because of economic conditions take 
a heavy toll of the newly born. The infective agents which cause the actual death of the 
animals are often of low pathogenicity and even harmless in adult stock. These agents 
assume a pathogenic role when the delicately balanced equilibrium which a newly born 
animal has to establish with the outside world is upset. This equilibrium is easily upset when 
modern economic conditions have a tendency to interfere with the normal processes of 
nature. One example may be taken from the dairy industry whereby calves are removed 
from the mother at birth so that more milk may be available for human use. It is therefore 
necessary to consider the probability that not one but a multiplicity of causes are 
frequently involved in these diseases. Diseases of the newborn thus may not always 
he introduced from outside but often result from an upset in the balance established 
between an animal host and the prevalent bacteria. I have selected two of the common, 
well-known disorders of young stock for the introduction to this discussion, lamb dysen- 
tery, and white scours of calves. 

Lamb dysentery . — ^This is a well-known disease of young lambs which is frequently 
fatal and has been recognized for many years in certain areas in the Border Counties of 
Scotland and England. It is now known to exist in very much wider areas and occurs 
not only in Great Britain but also in other parts of the world. Lambs up to one week 
of age are most often affected but it has been found in lambs up to about three weeks 
old. Infection appears to be by ingestion of Clostridium srelchii type B, and the specific 
lesions are found in the intestine and vary from small discrete ulcers to large areas of 
necrosis of the wall of the intestine. At the beginning of an outbreak a few of the 
newborn lambx only may be infected, but there is often some apparent increase in the 
virulence of the organism and there is a higher frequency of the disease in lambs born 
later in the year. On the other hand this may be associated with a greater weight of 
infection. 

It is well known that Cl. welcbii type B is a toxin-producing organism and that treat- 
ment of lambs is not practicable. Two methods of prophylaxis are available: (I) Vaccina- 
tion of the ewe. The vaccine consists of a formalinized culture of the causal organism 
and ewes are injected during the autumn and again about ten days before lambing is 
due to begin. The ewe thereby obtains an active immunity and antibodies are trans- 
mitted to the lamb by the ingesting of colostrum. The mucous membrane of the intestinal 
tract of the lamb is permeable to these antibodies for the first few days of its life, and 
the lamb is protected during the susceptible period. 

(2) Lambs may be injected within a few hours of birth with lamb dysentery' serum 
prepared in horses and a passive immunity is thereby induced by artificial means in the 
lamb; but this method of prophylaxis is not as practicable as vaccination of the ewe. 

Although that is briefly the story of lamb dysentery it is as well to remember that 
there are causes which predispose to the disease, and these were more freely discussed 
nhen the attiology of lamb dysentery was obscure. Lambs which suck well and 
overload themselves with milk appear to develop the disease more often than those 
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has subdivided the coliform group into some 1 1 5 types on die basis of 0 (somatic), 
K (capsular) and H (flagellar) antigenic analysis. Vahlne found a high incidence of 
two or three groups among coliform strains isolated from cases of cystitis, appendicitis 
and cholecystitis, and so it may be that certain coliform organisms will come to be 
recognized as more potentially pathogenic than others. 

Another common organism in the intestinal flora of the artificially-fed b.aby is Sli. 
fxcalis or the enterococcus. In this connexion there may be significance in the work of 
Gale (1944) who found that some strains of Sir. fxcalis were aettve producers of tyraniinc 
froin tyrosine, and that tyramine was toxic to young rats ivliich had not yet developed .i 
specific detoxicating enzyme. Babies in the first few months of life also lack this enzyme, 
and as active tyramine-producing strains of Sir. jxcahs have been found in the stools of 
babies with neonatal diarrhoea, it was suggested that these organisms may be causally 
related to the condition. My colleague Mrs. Helen’ Tomlinson (nee Epps) has followed 
up this promising inquiry by examining the enzymic activities of a large series of coliform 
organisms from babies witlt diarrhoea and from normal cases, but so far has found no 
evidence of the production of toxic amines similar to those produced by the enterococcus. 

No discussion of the aetiology of infantile enteritis would be complete without refer- 
ence to the viruses. Two claims have, been made for the isolation of. a virus-like agent 
from infants with diarrhoea. Light and Hodes (1943) were able to induce diarrha'.'i 
in calves with filtrates of faeces from cases of neonatal diarrhcca. The causative agent 
was peculiar in that it could withstand heat at 100°C. for five minutes and tlie possibility 
that a natural virus of calves was being activated could not be ruled out. Buddingh and 
Dodd (1944) have described a syndrome of stomatitis and diarrhoea in infants from whose 
mouth lesions a virus-like agent was isolated, but tbe syndrome does not corre.spoud 
with the usual type of gastro-enteritis seen in this country. Another infection charac- 
terized by nausea, vomiting and profuse watery diarrhoea has lately become prevalent 
in certain communities in this country, and whtle primarily an infection of adults, may 
affect babies in a maternity unit. The infection may attack breast-fed as readily as 
artificially-fed babies but is, as a rule, mild and the case mortality is low (Brown et trl., 1945). 

(2) Adverse enviramneut. — It is generally accepted that poor environment increases both 
morbidity and mortality from infantile enteritis. A few examples must suffice. Gastro- 
enteritis IS predominantly a disease of poor-class urban areas. Thus, in the Royal Borough of 
Kensington, deaths from enteritis in 1933 were thirteen times more frequent in the 
poor northern district than in the wealthy .southern area. Again, illegitimate infants 
deprived of parental care have a high mortality rate from gastro-enteritis, and in London 
the illegitimate child has a one in forty chance of dying from diarrhoea before it reaches 
its first birthday. Institutional care also increases the risk of diarrhcca, and the unique 
finding of a rising mortality rate from gastro-enteritis since 1930 in Greater London m 
contrast to other county boroughs may be related to the large numbers of infants 
admitted to hospitals and institutions in the London area. The increase in deaths from 
infantile enteritis in the war years and the occurrence of large-scale epidemics in some 
of our cities may be a reflex of the lower hygienic standards dhring the war. 

(3) The infant’s defence against infection. — ^The human infant must not be regarded 
as a miniature man. Its physiology is still immature and may be easily upset. I'or 
example, gastric acidity is low in the first few months of life and only reaches adult 
level by the end of the first year. Cow’s milk curd is less easily digested than human 
milk and needs a greater amount of gastric juice. This fact, and the greater amount 
of base in cow’s milk, may account for the alkaline reaction of the intestinal contents of 
the artificially-fed child. As a result the upper reaches of the gut may be colonized by 
coliform bacteria which in this way act as an irritant to the bowel. Further, toxic 
products of bacterial growth may be absorbed to tltc liver which often shows evidence 
of toxic damage in gastro-enteritis. Again, -the infantile kidney has a poor excretory 
function, particularly for waste products and sodium. With excess fluid loss by the 
bowel, urea is retained in the tissue; oedema may follow, respiration is embarrassed, and 
anoxmmia may contribute to a fatal issue. 

When infection occurs, the body tissues ordinarily react by an outpouring of phagocytes 
followed by the production of specific antibodies. The newborn infant with inadequate 
material in the shape of low plasma protein, poor plant in the form of an undeveloped 
Ivmnhatic system, and unskilled workers simulated by immature polymorphonuclear 
nd monocytic cells, is ill-adapted to cope with bacterial invasion. The fraction of the 
^Tncm-i nrotein most important for defence against infection is the globidin in which 
piasm, P ,.„„t-iined and it is known that the newborn lamb or calf, dependent on 
antibody IS coma, antibody, has a low globulin content. The human infant, 

colostruni receives maternal antibody through the placenta, and should have 

ade^ate globiiiin at birth although there arc but scanty data on this point. Its main 
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On the other hand these seasonal changes may be associated with a lack of vitantin D. 
It has heen pointed out that sunlight during the summer and autumn may provide the 
calf born during the autumn with more vitamin D than the spring calf can obtain, and 
a lack of this vitamin may be as important as vitamin A. The seasonal changes may 
of course be associated tvith the character of the milk curd found in the stomach of 
the calf, and the milk of stall-fed cows is possibly not so easily dealt with by the calf 
as is milk from cows which have been at pasture. 

Although white scours of calves is assumed to be one of tbe intestinal disorders of the 
newborn, it must be emphasized that most cases examined post-mortem show the presence 
of Bad. coli or some similar organism in the blood-stream. The disease is therefore a 
septicKmia and an antigenic substance obtained from strains of Bad. coli by chemical 
extraction is lethal to calves when given intravenously. This substance .bas,- been 
.extracted from mucoid strains of Bad. coli and is capable of producing toxic symptoms 
in mice, manifested by diarrhcca and rapid breathing; a toxic effect can also be demon- 
strated in rabbits and in some cases is associated with diarrhoea. This substance will 
apparently induce the formation of antibodies to itself as shown by precipitation, but 
tbe serum antibody does not appear to be capable of protecting experimental animals 
from tbe toxic manifestation. A similar substance is also present in strains of 
Proteus vulgaris and Ps. pyocyaitea. Although the work is very incomplete and no 
conclusions can he reached, it does serve to indicate that white scours of calves is not 
necessarily a specific intestinal disorder, but that the scouring is probably a manifestation 
of a general disease. Investigations of tbis kind may not explain or help towards a fuller 
understanding of the aetiology of white scours but will perhaps indicate the reasons 
why calves die when infection develops. It is of course possible that Bad. coli may 
not be of such importance as we believe, and it must be remembered that some of the 
early workers on lamb dysentery recovered Bad. coli from diseased lambs, and the 
significance of this organism was not clear at the time. 

There are many gaps in our knowledge of these diseases of the newborn and those 
who have opportunities to observe the natural history of such diseases should note and 
record their observations. 1 believe that such, an approach to the problems will give 
invaluable guidance and help to the experimentalist who is expected to solve problems 
and so often fails. 
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Professor A. N. Worden referred briefly to certain as yet unpublished experiments on 
newborn calves which had been commenced during 1943 by F. Blakemore, T. Moore, 
himself and others at Cambridge (vide Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1944, 37 , 446) and discussed 
them in relation to the earlier work of Theobald Smith, R. B. Little, Marion L. Orcutt, 
Paul Howe and their collaborators (/. biol. Chetn., 1921, 49 , 109 and 115; /. exp. Med., 
1922, 35 , 161; 1925, 41 , 81, 89 and 413) and to naturally occurring cases of 
disease in newborn calves. He still felt that experimental work on human cord 
bloods as reported by G. L, Boyd {Cauad. insd. Axs. ]., 1922, 12 , 274) and by J. H. Lewis 
and H. G. Wells (/. Avier. med. Ass., 1922, 78 , 863) should be repeated with the aid of 
modern biochemical techniques. 

Dr. R. L. Worrall agreed with Dr. Lovell that infectious diarrhoea of the newborn 
was a general disease. Enteritis was a misnomer, in view of the frequent absence of 
intestinal inflammation in infants dying from diarrhoea and vomiting. The disease 
was most prevalent in warmer weather and in hot climates. This would seem to suggest 
bacterial rather than virus causation if the infection was food- or water-borne. In 
attempting to distinguish particular strains of B. coli as possible infectious agents, bac- 
teriophage typing rather than serological typing might prove more successful. Thera- 
peutic administration of gamma globulin would be worth trying. 

Dr. Robert Sutherland: It is perhaps unwise to apply the term endogenous to infections 
in the newborn infant, as this implies inevitability. The organisms concerned must have 
reached the infant from outside sources and an attempt should be made to limit the 
assaults made upon his imperfect antibody mechanism. The child probably has a 
high resistance to infections by organisms living in non-pathogenic association with his 
mother. The mother and her child should therefore be regarded as a mother-child 
unit and every care should be taken to protect the infant from organisms from other 
sources. We must also try to improi’e the newborn infant’s resistance to infection. It mav be 
that a general improvement in the health and nutrition of pregnant women would lead 
to improved powers of phagocytosis and antibody formation in their infants. It would 
be interesting to get a comparative study of these powers in infants born to women in 
income-groups 1 and V. 
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«'hich appear to be less greedy; and this is bound up with an abundance of milk in the 
ewe and this jn turn is influenced by the good condition of the grass. Handling of 
Iambs by the shepherds no doubt helps to spread the disease in infected areas and the 
sucKhng w larnbs by ewes tvhich have lost their own has a similar influence. The 
weed of sheep is also of importance and cross-bred lambs are apparently less susceptible 
than some of the pure-bred ones. 

These well-known observations are worth considering tvhen discussing similar condi- 
tions of the newborn, the aetiology of which is still far from clear. 

White scours iu calves . — This is considered to be one of the common diseases of calves 
and attacks them within a few hours or days of birth. It has a seasonal variation, there 
being a higher mortality in calves born in the spring than those born in the autumn, 
and is in most cases associated with invasion of the blood-stream by Bact. coli special 
virulent strains of u'hich exist; predisposing causes are, however, apparently necessarj'. 
It is difficult to estimate how common this di.seasc is but a survey made in 1936-37 
showed that in well-managed herds in this country there is a death-rate in calves of 
about 5-5% (Lovell and Hill, 1940). If we accept as a rough estimate that there are 
in England and Wales three million cow.s and heifers in milk, cows in calf but not in 
milk, and heifers in calf, and if we assume that the birth-rate is’ two thirds of this, 
then some two million calves are born in. England and AVales per year. The number 
which die will be at least 110,000 and it was shown some years ago (Lovell and Hughes, 
1935) that 37 of 100 calves which died succumbed to white scours. A simple calculation 
based on these figures shows that there is an annual loss of over 40,000 calves from 
white scours in England and Wales. Although this is a high figure it is probably a 
conservative estimate. 

Bact. coli is accepted as the common organism associated with this disease in calves, 
and the predisposing causes are probably associated with inadequate digestive functions, 
lack of colostrum or over-distension of the digestive tract. Colostrum supplies the calf 
with certain proteins — globulins — and there is a relation.ship between the accumulatmit 
of globulins and the appearance of antibodies in the blood of calves following the feeding of 
colostrum. It is clear that colostrum has at least one function, which is to provide calves with 
antibodies against prevalent bacteria which arc harmless to them in later life. These anti- 
bodies are in a higher concentration in the colostrum than in the serum and the 
intestinal wall of the neivborn calf is permeable to these antibodies for the first two to 
three days of its life. It has been shown by American workers that a protective meal 
of serum from a coiv in the same environment will also protect calves hut apparently less 
effectively than colostrum. On the other hand some observers suggest that colostrum acts 
because of its vitamin content and that calves born of mothers with a low content ot 
vitamin A in the colostrum arc more liable to infections such as white scours than calves 
born of mothers whose colostrum has a higher vitamin A content. Attempts have been 
made to influence the incidence of white .scours by giving vitamin A concentrates at 
birth.' Attention has also been paid to other vitamins, for the synthesis of the « 
complex may be inadequate in the neivborn calf; where colostrum is likely to be 
deficient or where scouring exists, the giving of shark-liver oil and capsules containing 
one or more of the B group of vitamins has been recommended. 

No one doubts the value of colostrum to the newborn but wherein does this value lie? 
Is it the antibody content? It may be, but it may be that the vitamins or even the 
protein which colostrum supplies help the calf in its resistance to disease. 

There is undoubtedly a delicate balance existing between Bact. coli and the intestinal 
tract of calves and although the lack or deficiency of colostrum may be one of the causes 
which upset that balance in favour of the bacteria, the intestinal disturbance may be 
induced by infrequent feeding or feeding too much at a time. It is generally conceded 
that suckled calves do better than bucket-fed ones and losses are negligible in calves 
suckled on nur.se cows for the first month or so of life. Preventive measures and investiga- 
tion should therefore be directed also towards the general conditions under which calves 
are born and reared. This implies the paying of attention to the mother, for the season, al 
swing in mortality of calves has been linked up with the diet of the mother during 
the later days of pregnancy. It h.as been concluded that as the coiv stores vitamin A 
while at pasture and loses it during the winter, then a winter pregnancy is followed by 
1 low "vitamin A content of the colostrum in the spring months of the year. Attempts 
irive been made to increase the vitamin A content of colostrum by feeding carrots and 
end liver oil to cows during the later months of pregnancy and suggestions have been 
de that cows should be allowed a non-lactatmg penod of not Ic.ss than three months 


tn order to ensure a high vitamin A content of the colo.strum It must be remembered 
in orac I _.,„„pteci to secrete enormous qoantitjcs of nnlk and to nourj.sb a fmtiis 
same time; good calf husbandry must therefore be linked with care of the 

mother during pregnancy. 
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[February 1, 19-46] 

DISCUSSION ON ANAESTHETICS IN TROPICAL CLIMATES 

Dr. H. K. Ashworth; The title “tropical climates” does not imply conditions of heat 
limited onlv to the geographical boundaries of the tropics, hlany parts of the world 
outside these geographical limits provide similar climatic problems tor the anresthetist. 
In addition there is another factor besides that of heat, namely the effect of _ high 
altitudes on the administration of antesthesia. The ideal remedy for the majority^ of 
climatic difficulties in the tropics is, of course, a properly air-conditioned operation 
theatre block, including resuscitation and recovery rooms, and efficient cold storage 
for drugs. The use of an air-conditioned operation theatre block has been criticipd on 
the grounds that the eventual transfer of the patient to less temperate conditions is 
prone to increase the incidence of post-operative pulmonarv- complications. Unfortu- 
natelv, no camparative figures are available from which to draw an accurate conclusion 
as to the validity of this criticism. Mffiat is certain, however, is that the pulmonary 
morbiditv would 'require to be a big factor to outweigh the proven advantages of air- 
conditioning, which are as follows; 

(1) Avoidance of dehydration of the patient by minimizing the otherwise excessive 
sweating during anassthesia. 

(2) Minimization of the e.xcessive heat factor which often predisposes to the develop- 
ment of ether convulsions. 

(3) Provision of less e.xhausting conditions for the operation theatre personnel. 

(4) Provision of fly-proof and dust-proof conditions in the operation theatre. 

Air-conditioned theatre blocks are unfortunately expensive to erect and maintain and 

although the ideal, one is unable to visualize their installation in the immediate future 
in more than a small percentage of the total number of operation theatres in the tropics. 
This being the case, it is necessary to consider the effects of lack of air-conditioning 
on antesthesia in hot climates. 

Equipment and drugs. — (1) Whatever apparatus is used, the more vulnerable parts 
should be duplicated. The best machine is useless if it has to stand idle while a 
replacement is obtained from England. A water sight-feed Boyle’s apparatus may not 
enable the anaesthetist to command the full range of inhalational anaesthesia, but at 
least it has the advantage of relative invulnerability to rough handling bv native theatre 
orderlies and ease of repair in case of damage. 

(2) If CO, absorption is used, it is recommended that the apparatus should be fitted 
with a circle rather than a “to and fro” absorber, as it was found that a canister at the 
face-piece soon became unpleasantly hot, and it was felt that such a state of affairs, if 
prolonged, would be detrimental to the patient. 

Hot, dry climates provide the optimum conditions for the accumulation of static 
electricity and the usual precautions as to earthing of apparatus, moistening of rubber 
parts, avoidance of friction, and of short-circuits of electrical instruments are absolutely 
essential in such climates. 

Medical gas cylinders may only be filled to 90% cf their normal stated capacity in 
British tropical possessions. Ether should he supplied in tins and not in bottles— the 
wastage by evaporation even from unopened bottles was colossal. 

One frequently heard that it was impossible to induce or to keep a patient sufficientlv 
auKsthctized with open ether in hot climates, but tbis was soon disproved. 

5L\y — Ax.est. 1 
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Di. Cruickshanlv has shown conclusively the vital importance of breast-feeding. Our 
acceptance of artificial feeding in 80% to 90% of 1 -month old babies and 
, or 4-month old babies . is . something of. which wc should be ashamed. Doctors 
anp muses rnust realize their grave responsibility in this matter. We should feel that 
It IS a reflection upon us if a baby in our charge is deprived of these advantages. Tied 
is essential that doctors and nurses should learn more about the 
cfifhculties of breast-feeding and. how to deal with them. Failure to .insist' upon 
the cominuation of breast-feeding is often due to lack of knowledge of how to make 
It possible; recourse to artificial feeding is the easiest way out of a difficult situation. The 
better education of the profession in the problems of infant feeding and handling is 
therefore an essential corollary to a public campaign in favour of breast-feeding. 

_ Dr. M. Dynski-Klein endorsed Dr. Cruickshank’s views on the potential pathogenic 
importance of endogenous Brrc/. bolt in the genesis of intestinal disorders of the newborn. 
Clinical studies carried out in the University Children’s Clinic in Prague (Profs. Fischl, 
Epstein) in order to determine the nutritive value of expressed breast-milk showed 
that -50% of babies fed this milk did not develop the Gram-positive (Laclo badlhts hifidus) 
flora (“Blue bacillosis”) of the breast-fed infant, but instead showed the Gram- 
negative coli flora (“Red bacillosis”) found in artificially-fed infants. Changes in the 
pH of the fasces preceded the appearance of Bad. coli. Infants fed the expressed breast- 
milk developing a Bad. coU flora failed to thrive and sooner or later showed gastto- 
intestinal disturbances of varying severity. Feeding sterilized breast-milk gave the 
same result. Addition of carbohydrates not readily fermented, such as rii.sk flour or 
5% to 7% rice gruel, to expressed breast-milk favoured development of the bifidus flora and 
once this had been established the infants started to gain weight and gastro-intestinal 
symptoms disappeared. It thus seems clear that, in addition to exogenous infection, 
gastro-intestinal disorders may be brought about by any diet favouring the growth of 
Bad. coli. This may be caused by changes in the composition of the intestinal chymus. 
Breast-feeding is thus the strongest weapon in the prophylaxis of gastro-enteritis in the 
newborn and repeated outbreaks of this disease in the Maternity Department of the West 
Middlesex County Hospital have been successfully controlled by raising the rate of breast- 
feeding to 98%. The amount of diphtheria antibody transmitted through breast-feeding 
is insignificant and active immunization of mothers is thus of no value for passive immuni- 
zation of infants against disease. 

BESSAU (UW.S) /lew Paidtalr., i6, 2!19. CATEL, W. (1938) Med. Kltnik., 34,. 

EPSTEIN, B. (1038) Acta Paediatr., i6, 521. FISCHL, K. (1922) Deutsche Naturforschertasung. 'Leipag- 

Mr. M. Crawford said that Dr. Cruickshank had alluded to the possibility of a vinis 
being concerned in the aetiology of gastro-enteritis and had asked if any member Witii 
veterinary experience had any knowledge of the behaviour of the foot-and-mouth disease 
viruses in young calves. He had seen many outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in dairy 
herds in Ceylon, a country in which the slaughter policy was not enforced. A feature 
of these outbreaks had been a number of sudden deaths in young suckling calves. These 
had not shown the usual symptoms and lesions of foot-and-mouth disease. Calves, to 
all appearances healthy, cried out, fell to the ground, struggled violently for a short 
time and died. On post-mortem examination a most intense reddening of the gasuic 
(4th stomach) and intestinal mucous membranes was present. The appearances resembled 
that seen in acute irritant poisoning such as acute arsenical poisoning. Such deaths 
occurred only at times when foot-and-mouth disease was rife in the herd. Another 
virus disease which Mr. Crawford had observed in calves was cowpox. That disease 
occurred frequently in Ceylon in milch cows. Calves suckling infected cows usirallv 
developed pock lesions in the mouth, the lesions being surrounded by a generalized 
inflammation of the buccal mucous membrane. They lost condition and suffered from 
diarrhoea. It was not possible to say whether lesions of gastro-enteritis were present or 
not as opportunity for post-mortem examination had not occurred. 

Dr. Martin Bodian discussed the incidence of positive blood cultures mentioned by 
previous speakers in connection with gastro-enteritis in newborn human beings and 
animals— one speaker had even mentioned four blood cultures taken on successive days 
from a sheep, and positive for four different organisms. 

Dr Bodian drew attention to his own early results in neonates with a fair number of 
strains of Staphylococctis nibiis, B. coli, &c., isolated from the blood-stream, until he 
adopted a complete non-touch technique for taking blood cultures from the internal 
iueular vein The incidence of contaminants was subsequently nil. 

^ He also warned against anv attempt to link up any agonal or post-mortem blood 
rnl tores positive for B. coli with the .-etiology of gastro-enteritis, since it is well known 
tlmt such terminal invasion of the blood-stream by intestinal organisms takes place m 
many other conditions. 
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Dr. R. E. Pleasance: Intravenous anxsthesia in the tropics . — At the Base Hospital, 
where I was stationed in India, for a period of two and a half years, intravenous anxs- 
thcsia, was extensivelv used. Out of a total of nearly 8,000 anaistlietics, no fe\Ner tnan 
4,000 were intravenous anesthesias, in some form or other. 

In the earlv stages 91% were given intravenous anesthesia without cdmbination with 
any other form- of anesthetic .agent.. Later,, however, .this figure was reduced to 40% 
owino- to the need for additional anesthesia for the -more difficult case. 

In^June 1942 onlv 24-8% of all cases were given intravenous anaesthesia, but this 
figure steadilv increased, as supplies improved, until in the six months ending December 
31, 1944, no fewer than 64-75% of all cases were so anesthetized. 

Preparation of the solution. — ^\5Tienever passible the solution was prepared at least 
twenty minutes before it was required for injection. For ordinary routine short cases 
a 5% solution was used. This was prepared in the usual manner, 20 c.c. cf distilled water 
being added to the ampoule containing 1 gramme of pentothal sodium. Cases requiring 
prolonged an^thesia, except for the initial injection for induction purposes, a 2'/<% 

solution. . . 

Cases were divided into those requiring a short anresthesia and those requiring a long 

anesthesia. 

The first group were anesthetized without premedication, as a result of which un- 
consciousness was not unduly prolonged, and the reflexes were depressed for a short 
period only, a very important factor where the nursing staff is not too plentiful. 

The second group were premedicated with morphine ’/j. grain and atropine 1/100 
grain, or 1/150 grain for preference, or occasion.ally with scopolamine 1/100 grain, at 
least lJ /2 hours before operation. 

Technique of administration . — ^Four main principles were maintained: (1) That the 
case was suitable for this type of amesthesia. (2) That the injection was given slowly 
and intermittently. (3) Oxygen in adequate supply, and provision for a free airway was 
at hand. (4) Provision was made for relieving respiratory or cardiac failure. 

Five types of cases were dealt with: (I) Tlie simple routine case of short duration. 
(2) General . surgerv requiring . prolonged anxsthesia. (3) Plastic surgery. (4) Neuro- 
surgety. l5) Thoracic surgery. 


Results . — In 4,000 cases there were no deaths, either immediately or remotely connected 
with this form of anxsthesia. Complications were rare. 

Three cases only of venous thrombosis were observed. One after the injection of a 
5% solution. A second injeaion at a later date had no ill-effects. A second case was 
after the injection of a 2'%°o solution, and the area where the thrombosis occurred was 
remote from the site of the injection. The third occurred in a dental surgeon, who had 
to have a simple whitlow opened. The amount of pentothal used was small, and the 
operation of short duration. 

One case cf headache, lasting twelve hours, was recorded. 

A number of patients suffering from malaria required operation. These all reacted 
normally, except that they were found to require less pentothal than the usual patient. 

Several developed high temperatures immediately after operation under pentothal. An 
examination of the blood disclosed the presence cf the malarial parasite. All did well 
and were not adverselv affected bv the intravenous anxsthesia. 

Numerous patients who were having large doses of sulphanilamides were also given 
intravenous anxsthesia without anv subsequent trouble developing. 

Several patients with a histoiy of asthma' were given pentothal. One for the removal 
of a foreign bodv from the lung gave a long history of attacks. In no case was any 
ill-effect observed. ’ ^ 

One case appears of sufficient interest to record. 

A soldier, who had been thrown out of an Aimy truck, pitched on his head and w-as 
brought into hospital unconscious. Colour deeplv c.vanosed. The onl.v respiratorv move 
ment to be observed was that of the diaphragm. At the request of the surgeon"“a spot 
ol pentothal was given to reduce a severe compression fracture of his cervical vertebra* 

pentothal solution. The movement of his diaphragm 

o??edicHo-n wll^perfwmed.* operation 

Comments.— -In the tropics, where liver deficiency is likelv to occur, due to the various 
causes so readily obtainable in such a climate, the anxsthetist must be constantlv on 
his guard against the administration of an overdose of pentothal sodium Especiallv 

rule than%he Eropeam pentothal, as a general 

requires about 20% less 

pentothal for a given operation than his fellow in this countrv. ‘ 
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Atropine slioiild be avoided as a prcmcdicaiit. Oninopon and scopolamine, or, if not 
available, morphia and hyoscine, were widely used for this purpose. In addition to 
being sedative, it was felt that these drugs were less likely to cause disturbance of the 
heat-regulating mechanism, and thus to diminish another possible factor in die cause 
of ether-convulsions. As an additional precautionary measure against the occurrence of 
hyperpyrexia during anmsthesia and operation, mackintosh sheets should not be used 
to cover the patient. The part played by the skin in regulating bodv temperature is 
supremely important in hot clima'fes* 

Local and spinal anaesthesia were both used. Hot and dusty climates inake it even 
more necessary to ensure the strictest jter.sonal attention to the sterilization of syringes 
and needles and the use of a rigorous aseptic technique of administration. 

Pentotlial tvas, of course, by far the commonest anx’sthetic agent used bt' the Army 
in the Far East — particularly for battle casualties. 

The effect of high altitudes on the adiniuistratiou of anxsthesia . — TIic barometric 
pressure at 6,000 feet is 600 mm.Hg or a reduction of slightly more than 20% compared 
with the itressure at sea-level, and it does have a practical bearing on the administration 
of gaseous anaesthetics at high altitudes for it means that the pressure of oxygen or of 
any inspired gas is reduced by the same percentage unless it is administered under 
pressure. Unless pressure is used it is extremely difficult to produce and maintain 
anaesthesia with nitrous oxide and oxygen. 

Additional oxygen should be given freely with any form of anaesthesia which impairs the 
normal defence mechanism of hyperpnma in response to anoxia at high altitude.s. The 
necessity to supply oxygen is not confined only to the administration of inhalational 
anaesthetics and it should be an invariable accompaniment of intravenous and high 
spinal anaesthesia in such conditions. The blood picture of people tvho live for any 
length of time at high altitudes undergoes a change which affects the administration of 
anaesthetics. 

The patient . — In hot climates the most important thing is to ensure that the sick 
patient is adequately hydrated. A healthy adult in the tropics loses between 1 and I'/i 
gallons of fluid per day, even when sedentary. The greater proportion of this is lost 
from the skin. If the metabolism is raised by fever this loss is greatly increased, and tlie 
wise anaesthetist will ensure that the fluid inta'ke of the patient for the twelve hours 
previous to operation is accurately measured. In cases in which oral intake of fluid is 
contra-indicated, the pre-operative installation of an intravenous drip is an absolute 
necessity. Brigadier h. L. Marriott (1945, Lancet (i), 679) has stressed elsewhere the 
necessity also to ensure that the patient has an adequate amount of salt, and he h.ts shown 
that most forms of heat exhaustion are due to an insufficiency of salt. For this reason, nil 
fluid intake during the twelve hours previous to operation should be .salted. A teaspnonun 
of calt dissolved in 2 pints of lemonade is almost undetectable. 

Tropical diseases in relation to anxsthesia . — Malaria is still by far the commone.st 
tropical disease and one with which the anaesthetist is particularly concerned owing to 
the liability of an injury to precipitate an acute attack of the disease in an already 
malarious subject. Cases were recorded in which malaria began at the time of operation 
and the patient had a rigor and pre.sentcd a clinical picture of malaria during his recovery 
from anaesthesia. In the difficult days of campaigning on the Burma border in 1942, 
in one Mobile Surgical Unit, the coincidence of malaria with anaesthesia and operation 
was so great that quinine, 6)4 grains, were added to the ]>rc-operative drip as a routine. 
There is, however, another •undesirable complication of malaria, -nainclythat-it. engenders 
in the patient extreme susceptibility to small do.ses of pentothal. Ama-bic dysentery is the 
other common tiopical disease which complicates nnatsthesia. In addition to the anannia, 
here again there is a liability to impairment of liver function with the consequent need 
for caution in the e.xhibition of intravenous barbiturates. 

Racial difference . — My jtersonal experience of anaisthctizing natives was extremely 
limited but the general conclusion with regard to the majority of Indians was that they 
are more su.sceptible to intravenous barbiturates and that their blood-pressures tended 
to be lower than those of Europeans. It was reported that West African natives were 
sometimes excited rather than sedated by omnopon and scopolamine. 

Psychological. — The induction of basal narcosis by means of pentothal is of enormous 
psYchoIogic'al value among uneducated natives. The fear of mutilation when uncon- 
scious is based on religious beliefs and is often a very potent factor if attempts are made 
to induce an,-csthesia by inhalational methods in a con.scious paticiip This results in 
determined resistance and prolonged struggling, with their accompanying anxieties for 
the anxsthetist. 
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hepatitis. ' In each case the amount of barbiturate used intravenously must be kept 
at a minimum. 

Indian patients.--{\) The Indian is usuallv under weight and therefore takes 
less anKSthetic than the European. This also applies to the amount of sedative necessary 
for premedication. 

(ii) The blood-count is usually low so that adequate oxygen must be given 
to him. It should be remembered that for major operations a lower pre-operative Hb. 
may be regarded as more normal than in the European. My old friend and colleague, 
the late Colonel S. N. Hayes, who had an extensive experience in performing hysterectomies 
in the Punjab, did not give his patients a pre-operative blood transfusion unless their 
Hb. was below 35%. 

(hi) The Indian usually has a low blood-pressure so that it is reasonable to regard 
a systolic blood-pressure of 90 mm.Hg as one high enough to proceed to operation 
instead of 100 mm.Hg as in the European. 

(iv) He is more prone to lie motionless and listless after operation than the 
European, so that it is more essential to make him adhere to the “hourly stir-up’’ in order 
to prevent post-antesthetic chest complications. 

(v) The Indian has short air passages, for a tube that has been correctly measured, 
i.e. twice the distance from the pinna of the ear to the nares, if passed through the 
nose would, in many cases, enter the right bronchus. Therefore a correspondingly shorter 
tube is needed for the Indian both for nasal and oral intubation. 

(vi) He is an unsuitable patient for local or spinal analgesia unless extremely 
carefully premedicated. I make this statement in spite of the frequency of spinals and 
locals in Indian operating theatres — but frequently in that country the operating theatre 
is not a happy place. Due to the scarcity of trained anesthetists these methods are safer 
than the use of inhalation methods, usually chloroform, by the inexpen. The uneducated 
Indian, like the uneducated throughout the world, is unable to differentiate between 
touch, pressure and pain. This fact was demonstrated strikingly when I had an oppor- 
tunity of doing caudals for a number of Caesarian sections for Indian women. Often 
the patient would be quite silent until the cry of the infant was heard, then she would 
shriek violently, for she had realized that she had had a baby and ought to shriek with 
painl 

Naturally most of my remarks do not apply to those who live completely European 
lives, for just as we have our problems— the bookmaker and the brewer’s drayman for 
instance^ — -so has India its non-teetotal Sikh! 


Dr. Bernard R. M. Johnson: Anesthetics in tropical climates . — ^The condition of “Heat 
Hyperpyrexia’’ -is so insidious, in its onset and of such a lethal character that it demands 
the special attention of the anaesthetist practising in the tropics. When it occurs, treat- 
ment must be urgent and drastic. All other considerations, either surgical or anti- 
malarial, must take second place, or the patient will rapidly be lost. The only real 
remedy lies in prevention, and this can only be attained by training of the nursing 
staff. They should, in my opinion, be taught to expect the condition to arise in every 
post-operative case and should live in constant fear of it. European standards of post- 
operative treatment, with regard to protection from cold, are not' easily abolished in the 
routine of well-trained nursing staffs. Patients should lie post-operatively, wearing only 
a thin linen cover over the lower part of the body, and a renal temperature should be 
taken half-hourly. A steadily rising temperature should demand immediate treatment, 
i.e. cold sponging, fanning, &c. This record of the body temperature must be charted,’ 
and not left to memory and should be continued until consciousness is fully recovered. 

Large parts of the tropics, even in peacetime, have very uncertain and unreliable 
communications — this being so, all outlying districts should be in possession of an 
Oxford Vaporizer, since supplies of nitrous oxide, cyclopropane, &c., may easily fail, and 
owing to the humidity of the atmosphere, it is impossible, or almost impossible, to 
administer open ether. 


It was found, not only in Nigeria but in the climate of North Africa and Southern 
Italy, that it was not necessary to put any water in the water 'jacket of the Oxford 
Vaporizer and that, on hot days, it was apparent that a higher percentage of ether was 
being delivered by the machine than the indicator would lead one to suppose. 

More caution than usual should be taken when using the barbiturates in cases of 
chronic malaria, or in those who have recently suffered from hepatic diseases when 
associated w-ith prolonged suppuration. This opinion is based on purely clinical observa- 
tions as, unfortunately, proper scientific investigation was, for many reasons, not possible 
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Dr, Victor Goldman: Auxsiltesia in the tropics. — The important considerations in dis- 
cussing anesthetics in tropical climates may be grouped under the following five headings: 
(1) Agents, and. apparatus. ■ (2)' Premedication. (3) Fluid loss. (4) Hill- stations. ,.(5) 
Patients — (n) European, (b) Indian. ’ 

(0 Agents and apparatus . — In tropical climates unless die theatre is air-conditioned, 
inhalation anesthetics arc rendered difficult on account of , rapid vaporization. It used 
to be said that tough individuals could not be taken to a deep plane of anesthesia by means 
of open etlier and'for thafreasbii'chloroform-used to be the routine anesthetic; However, if 
care is taken ether may be used with success. Etlicr containers, which should be tins 
rather than bottles, should he kept in a refrigerator or an ice-chest before opening and 
the container when in use wrapped up in a' damp towel so that evaporation will help to 
prevent the ether from boiling. A gamgee pad is used on the face and the usual mask 
with about 12 layers of gauze. This mask is then covered by a second gamgee pad which 
should not have a hole m it. Ether is dropped on to the outer surface of the top gamgee 
pad, which is then turned over, and further ether added as required — after each addition 
of ether the gamgee pad is turned over. Actually induction is I'apid in a hot theatre 
as ether vaporizes so rapidlv. 

Some e.xperts prefer an inhaler such as a Clover or a Hewitt, but I do not like them 
unless the bag is dispensed with, owing to the tendency to high concentrations of carbon 
dioxide that may result. The Oxford Vaporizer is by far the best apparatus for giving 
ether in the tropics, but if the temperature of the theatre is over 85° F., ice cold water 
must be placed in the vaporizer instead of hot water. 

Ether may be added to gas and oxygen mixtures from a Boyle or similar apparatus 
without difficulty, and if a closed circuit is employed the canister should be kept in a 
cool place between cases. To and fro canisteVs placed near the mask may become over- 
heated. If this happens the canister .should be changed or the method discontinued, 
though an ice-bag wrapjted round it will often prevent this eventuality. Chloroform, if 
used, should be undiluted teith ether, as mixtures never vaporize in constant percentages. 

1^2) Preniedication. — Atropine prevents the normal mechanism of heat regulation by 
disturbing the action of the sweat glands; for this reason it should never be given to 
patients before operation in hot theatres. Hyoscine produces the same drying of the 
secretions of the respiratory tract without the same upset of the heat-regulating mech- 
anism. The combination of morphia and hyoscine was the usual premedication for 
adults and in children we soon found that small doses of hyoscine were much better 
than the routine atropine. 

If the theatre is air-conditioned the temperature should not be too low, in fact the 
optimum temperature tvas found to be 80° F. An important point is that if the patient 
is not residing in an air-conditioned ward, he should be brought down to the theatre 
suite at least half an hour before the commencement of the anaisthetic so that his heat- 
regulating mechanism can become readjusted before he is rendered unconscious. 

(3) Fluid loss. — Dehydration must be prevented at all costs as fluid loss is considerable 
for, following the administration of prcmedication, the patient is not able to drink 
copiously until he has completely recovered from the anresthetic. For this reason all 
patients undergoing an operation which will last for an hour or more should be given 
an infusion of intravenous saline, and at least a pint an hour can be safely administered. 
In this connexion it should be strcs,scd that the habit of covering any part of the 
patieht’s body with waterproof sheeting must be absolutely jjrohibited in the tropics. 

(4) Hill stations. — By the term Hill Stations I mean those that are over 5,000 ft. above 
sea level, and above those heights it is known that the partial pressure of oxygen in the 
air is appreciably lowered so that on first arrival in such a station one finds difficulty in 
walking fast or in climbing hills. After about five or six days there is a physiological 
increase in the bload-count and effort produces less embarrassment. It was quite com- 
mon in Murree, which is 7,000 ft. above sea-level, to get normal counts of 6'/, million 
red cells after a week at that height. For this reason only urgent eases should be 
anresthetized in such stations unle.ss they have had time to become acclimatized. Even 
in the acclimatized patient under deep anxsthesia it will be necessary to give additional 
oxygen under open ether or if the Oxford Vaporizer is employed. This precaution is 
alwavs nccessarv during continuous pcntothal anmsthctics and high spinals at such 
altitudes. 

(5) European patients. — The European tends to take more liquid refreshment in the 
tronics aiul is therefore more resistant. He must be allowed to take his usual ration 
both before and after the anaisthetic. We must always be inejrared for the patient who 
has rccentlv had a course of anti-malarial treatment or who has had an attack of 
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American aiiKsthesiologists, but one has gained the impression that they have not fully 
appreciated its full field of usage nor its importance to the patient. 

J. Halton first used d-tuhocurarine chloride in November 194-1 in an attempt to 
overcome the disadvantages of the barbiturates consequent on their use as the sole 
agent to produce anresthesia in thoracic operations, but it was not until April of last 
year with the advent of regular supplies that we began to realize its great possibilities, 
intocostrin was tried, but it seemed to be unreliable in potency, perhaps due to the 
instabilitv- of die solution, and no definite re.sults could be forecast widi the samples 
that we "employed. As a result, we returned to the crystalline extract, d-tubocurarine 
chloride, prepared by Burroughs Wellcome & Co. This' has proved of constant potency 
and very satisfactory. 

Pharmacology. — ^Pharmocologically, the exact nature of the drug is wrapped in much 
the same mvsterv as the preparation of the crude poison. The crude extracts are obtained 
from various vines and plants, and the very nomenclature used to describe these extracts 
is an indication of our ignorance. Thus that variety delivered to the importers in gourds 
has been known as “Calabash" or “Gourd” curare, that delivered in earthenware pots as 
“Pot" curare, and that in bamhoo tubes “Tube” curare. This latter is a hrown or hlack 
shinv resinoid mass, and it is from this variety that the crystalline extract “d-Tubocura- 
rine" Chloride" is obtained. Table 1 shows the alkaloids "that have been ' isolated from 
the crude extracts. 

TABLE I 

Tube curare — Tubocurarinc Tubocurarine cMoride 

O.N.CK. ,H=0) 

► Curine 

(Cj» Hj» 0« ISI.) 

Calabash curare * > Curarine 

(C„H.,ON.) 


Pot curare — Protocurine 

0,N) 

— — Protocuridine 

(C„H„0,N.) 

Protocurarine 

(C„H„ O. N) 

Physiology . — Curare has no action when taken by mouth, hence tlie perfect safetv of 
the native when he ate his victim after a day’s hunting. This immunity is due to detoxica- 
tion by the liver and not to destruction by tlie digestive juices, it must be injected 
either subcutaneously or intravenously. Subcutaneously administered, its action appears 
in about twentv' minutes, but intravenously the action commences within ten seconds, 
and takes three to four minutes to reach a maximum. 

Having entered the circulation it is in part. changed by the liver and in part excreted 
via the kidneys unchanged (Boehm, 1920). It may be noted, in passing, that in the 
presence of renal damage of any consequence an otherwise safe dose mav well cause 
considerable embarrassment. 

It is necessary for a moment to consider the action of curare on (a) the neuromuscular 
mechanism, and (b) the nervous system. 

(a) Claude Bernard (1S40). in his classical experiments on frogs, showed that curare 
produced paralysis of voluntary muscle by an interference with the nerve impulse at the 
neuromuscular junction. In the curarinized animal both the nerve and muscle are 
still capable of responding to stimuli, but the break occurs at the junction of the two. 

The work of Dale, Feldburg and Vogt (1936), and Brown (1937) and others, leads 
us to believe that on stimulation of a nerve to voluntarv- muscle, acervlcholine is produced 
at the neuromuscular junction, and that curare produces its paralysing effect bv prevent- 
ing the action of this on the receptor substance of tbe muscle. 

While on this subject it- is useful to consider tlie action of physostigmine which, is 
said to be the natural and physiological antidote to curare. 

Normally, acetylcholine is neutralized by an enzyme, cholinesterase, present in the 
tissues. Physostigmine prevents this neutralization, and so allows an abnormal and 
excessive b.yrage of acendcholine to play on the receptor substance; tbis mav succeed 
in overcoming its inhibition by curare. 

In this series physostigmine has been used on two occasions, and we were not impressed 
by its action. However, many workers have reported dramatic results, and this is a 
substance that should always be at hand when and wherever curare is being used. 


Weaker in action. 

Tojcic to heart. 

Ejctremely potent. 

Similar effects to tubo- 
curarine. 

Related to strj'cb. 


Only one gising curare 
action. 
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Mention must also be made of the effect of the climate on the antesthetist and his 
assistants. After prolonged exposure to high temperatures and high humidity, even 
the best rnen showed a loss of interest and keenness in their work and a tendency to 
general lethargy. 

Major R. P. Harbord asked what was the evidence for the statement that atropine 
di^urbs the heat regulating mechanism more than hv’oscine? 

Cases coming to operation in the forward areas with malaria were uncommon during 
the campaigns about the Mediterranean. 

• been a useful anaesthetic for maxillo-facial surgery in some cases for 

It shortened the period before intubation and minimized aspiration. 

Dr. V. Goldman, in reply to Major Harbord, said that although atropine and hyoscinc 
a^ close chemical relatives, they produce some different effects when administered. The 
effects of atropine tend to be excitant, those of hyoscine depre.ssant. Apart therefore 
from their similar drying effect on mucous membranes, atropine is an opponent of 
anaesthesia, whereas hyoscine is an adjuvant. Adrianl states that the temperature regulat- 
ing centre is stimulated by large doses of atropine'; and it is well known that atropine 
increases the basal metabolic rate. 

Dr. G. S. W. Organe asked Dr. Pleasance whether in view of the extremely low inci- 
dence of thrombosis he had found after pentothal all patients had been examined with 
this possibility in view or whether these were merely the cases in which symptoms had 
presented. 

Dr. R. E. Pleasance replied that, as far as was possible, all patients had been examined 
with this possibility in view'. 

■Adriani, John (1942) Pharmacology of Anxsthctic Prugs, Second Edition, p. 54. Springfield. 


[March 1, 1946] 


A Milestone in Anaesthesia? 


(d-Tubocurarine Chloride) 

By T. Cecil Gray, M.B., Ch.B., D.A., and John Halton, M.B., CJi.B. 


History. — Curare, the South American arrow poison, has been known since Hakluyt 
published his account of Sir Walter Raleigh’s voyage up the Amazon in 1595. 

The exact origin of this "flying death” is still veiled in mystery. Its actual preparation 
is surrounded by all the esoteric magic and superstition of these strange people descended 
from the Aztecs, and very little more is known about it now' than was discovered by 
Charles Waterton, a traveller of Lancashii'c origin, in his journey to the wilds of Demerara 
in 1812 — a journey undertaken with the special object of investigating the origin and 
preparation of the Wourali poison. 

This explorer wrote a book “Wanderings in Soutli America” in I'8I2, and’the description 
therein of the distillation of the arrow poison from the vine Wourali, the addition of 
sundry noxious substances, including Indian pepper and the pounded fangs of the 
Labarri snake, is w'ell worth reading. He tells most vividly of the effects of the poison 
on various animals. In 1840, Claude Bernard confirmed the observations of Waterton, and 
attributed the effects of the poison to paralysis due to interruption of the neuromuscular 


conducting mechanism. 

In 1935, Harold King gave the name d-tubocurarine to an alkaloid isolated from 
tube curare, but little was known until in 1938 Richard Gill (1940), who liv'ed for many 
years among the Amazons and in the jungles of Ecuador, brought to the United States 
samples of raw material and of the various plants used in its preparation, and Professor 
Meintvre (1943) of the University of Nebraska, together with the firm of manufacturing 
chemis'ts "Squiltbs,” prepared an extract of standard potency whicli they labelled 

^In°thS”ountrv, curare was first used by Cole in 1934, Mitchell in 1935, and Ranyard 
West in 1936, all of whom used it in the treatment of tetanus. 

In 1940, Bennett, of Nebraska, described the prevention of trauma duriog convulsive 
thcrapv bv the intravenous injection of intocostrin. , . . , 

tnnM-'irv I9H Griffith (1944) first ti.scd the drug as an aid to an.-esthcsia in the Homceo- 
oathic Hospital of Montreal. It is interesting to note that up to April 1945 Griffith (1945) 
Tic onlv used intocostrin in 300 cases. Since then tiicrc has been a flux of articles from 
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In clinical dosage, little or no effect can be observed on tbe blood-pressure. Depression 
mav be obsened when a large dose of curare is injected quickly, especially if in associa- 
tion tvitb a barbiturate (fig. 2). 

Conversely, a slight rise has been occasionally noted (fig. 3), a fact that may be accounted 
for by the "quixotic action of curare on the autonomic nervous system, or in some 
cases bv inadequate ventilation of the lungs with consequent accumulation of carbon 
dioxide. 



TIME 

FIG. 2. — Blood-pressure, pulse and respiradon in 
male patient aged 49, undergoing cholecj'sieciomy, wth 
continuous pentoth^ and curare anatsthesia. (Note 
initial depression of sj'stolic pressure.) 



TIME 

■ fig. 3. — Blood-pressure, pulse and respiration in a 
ale patient aged 48, undergoing a partial gastrectomy 
under pentothi and curare anaEStftesia. (Note (i) initial 
rise in blood-pressure, and (u) perfect stabilization 
during the last nour.) 


The amazing effect of the arrow poison when injected into an animal has been most 
beautifully described by Waterton and is worthy of quotation: 

“Having procured a healthy full-grown fowl, a short piece of poisoned blow-pipe 
arrow was broken off and run up into its thigh, as near as possible betwixt the skin 
and the flesh, in order that it might not be incommoded by the wound. For the first 
minute it walked about, but walked very slowly, and did not appear the least agitated. 
During the second minute it stood still, and began to peck the ground: and ere half 
another had elapsed it frequently opened and shut its mouth. The tail had now dropped 
and the wings almost touched the ground. By the termination of the third minute it 
had sat down, scarce able to support its head, which nodded, and then recovered itself, 
and then nodded again, lower and lower every time, like that of a weary traveller 
slumbering in an erect position, the eyes alternately open and shut. The fourth minute 
brought on convulsions, and life and the fifth terminated together.” 

In the conscious human subject the muscles of the eyes, mouth and fingers are affected 
first, then those of the trunk and limbs, and finally the diaphragm. Consciousness is 
retained, and recovery occurs in the reverse order, being complete in about thirty minutes 
from a single injection. American workers (WTiitacre and Fisher, 1945) have actually 
pushed the drug heyond the stage of diaphragmatic paralysis, and obtained unconscious- 
ness. This seems to us a completely unjustifiable procedure, and the narcosis mav well 
have been due to anoxia, although curare may have some action on the synapses of the 
central nervous system, in view of the fact that there is some evidence that here too acetyl- 
choline plays some part in impulse transmission. 

Technique . — The tubocurarine when first received must be sterilized. It has been 
our custom to autoclave the dry powder at 10 lb. pressure for thirty minutes, and cultures 
taken from the solution have proved sterile. Moisture must not be allowed to enter 
the phial during autoclaving as the powder becomes discoloured and presumably unfit 
for use. 

After the usual premedication, in our cases morphia 1/6 grain and atropine 1/150 grain 
to 1/100 grain, anaesthesia is induced with whatever may be the agent of choice. 

The curare, not itself an anaesthetic, is used as an adjuvant in order to obtain good 
relaxation at any time and in a very light plane. It is injected as and when required, 
allowing the requisite three to four minutes for it to take effect. 

Three main techniques have been employed: 

(1) The single dose method, for the induction of antesthesia, short operations and endo- 
scopies, oral and anal. 

Employed in this way a mixture of 15 mg. of tubocurarine with 0-5 gramme of pen- 
tothal is injected fairly rapidly. After two or three minutes respiration becomes very 
shallow or ceases altogether, the jaw is completely relaxed and there is no spasm or 
cough when an airway is inserted or an endotracheal tube is passed. Furthermore, the 

May — Ax,ys. 2 
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That, briefly, is how curare produces its relaxation, which makes it of such great value 
to the anaesthetist. 

(b) The effect of curare on the nervous system. — Acetylcholine appears to perform some 
function in the transmission of nerve impulses through die ganglia of the autonomic 
system, and possibly also through all the synapses of the central nervous system. In 
the same way that curare prevents the acetylcholine-receptor substance union at the 
neuromuscular junction, so too docs it in the autonomic nervous system. 

Although this is said to be only a secondary effect of curare, exerted perhaps only in 
the presence of large doses, yet it may well be of importance clinically'. 

In the first place, curare appears to depress markedly the lary'ngeal and bronchial 
reflexes, preventing that troublesome complication and bane of the anesthetist, spasm. 
Secondly, the effect on the gut has been of some interest. Solis-Cohen (1928) states 
categorically thm curare causes contraction of the gut, and Griffith (I9-)5)i the pioneer, 
has stated that in cyclopropane-curare anaesthesia the gut is indeed contracted, but Cullen 
(Gross and Cullen, 1945) has produced experimental evidence in animals that it is flaccid 
and inactive. We have noted marked contraction and activity in most cases, but in others, 
including most of ■ those anaesthetized .with barbiturate-curare only, this irritability has 
been absent. It is difficult to come to any conclusion in this matter, as the gut reaction 
will vary with the premedication and the anaesthetic' agents. All the anmsthetic and 
narcotic drugs, not to mention atropine, act on the autonomic ganglia, and it may well be 
that we are observing a summation of these effects in conjunction mth curare. 

A clinical difficulty arises in cases of ulcer perforation when we believe that this 
very real activity of the gut may be. responsible for flooding the peritoneal cavity with 
stomach contents. Furthermore, in a case undergoing transplantation of the right meter 
under cyclopropane curare anaesthesia, the ureter had to be inserted into the ascending 
colon, as the descending part was so contracted that it was impossible to mobilize it. 
This excessive contraction is never seen tvhen the barbiturates are used to produce 
anaesthesia. 

Present pharmacological opinion is that the liver and kidneys arc completely unaffected 
by curare, but its action on the heart and cardiovascular system is a matter of some 
importance. The information available up to now has been of doubtful value, for one 
has never been quite certain which particular extract or preparation was being ttseci. 
Certain extracts of curare, curine in particular, are known to be potent cardiac poisons. 
As it seemed that tubocurarine was a definite and specific substance it was clearly of wriue 
to investigate its cardiac effects further. Moreover, our clinical results led us to believe 
that the drug might have some effect on the myocardium. 

This work is still in progress, but one of us (T. C. G.) has observed the effect of tubo- 
curarine on the electrocardiogram in a number of cases in the human subject, and .'With 
the assistance of Dr. Gregory, of the Department of Physiology in the University of 
Liverpool, has estimated the result when this material is injected into the Stalling heart- 
lung preparation in dogs. The investigation has progressed sufficiently for us to say that 
d-tubocurarine produces no effect on the electrocardiogram in the doses in which it is 
used clinically (fig. I), and on injection into the heart-lung preparation in dogs, using a 
dosage vastly greater than anything ever likely to be used in humans, no effect whatever 
has been observed on the cardiac rate output, or on the venous pressure. As the output is 
maintained and the venous pressure unaltered, it can justifiably be assumed that there 
is no alteration in the coronary flow. 



PJQ j Electrocirdiogram taken seven minutes after the administration of 0-5 gramme pentotha! and 20 mg. curare. 

Tt must be emphasized that, in spite of this, curare must be used only witli the 
rentest nossible care to maintain full and very complete oxygenation, othc 
^ i .,.111 vovaMIv rlptfrirtratc. EsDcciaJlv IS this so in those cnsi 


greatest possible care to inaiuiu... .y- ...... otherwise the 

nnXnt’s condition will rapidly detcnoraic. Especially is tins so m those cases liavmg 
r poor myocardium, for they cannot cope wnh any sub-o.xygcnation after curare. 
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We had employed curare in only a few cases when it became obvious that some form 
of synergism existed between the drug and the barbiturates, and a further synergism 
between this combination and anv inhalational agent which might be used, such as ether 
or cyclopropane. 

Four facts led us to this conclusion; 

(1) From experience we know the dose of barbiturate required to prevent “movement 
response” to painful stimuli (incision of the skin) in the average patient. For convenience 
let us call this the minimal antesthetic dose (M.A.D.). 

(2) Curare is not an ana:sthetic, and in small doses does not prevent movement. 17-5 mg. 
were given to a conscious patient. He was still able to react by movement to a noxious 
stimulus. 

(3) The administration of the combination of 15 mg. of curare and a dose of barbi- 
turate less than the M.A.D. produces a completely anaesthetic and motionless patient. 

(4) If anv inhalational anesthetic is used to supplement this barbiturate-curare com- 
bination, only a minimal amount is required to produce deep anesthesia. 

Signs of anaesthesia and cnrarinization . — One of our first observations was that here 
one is deprived of all the ordinary classical signs for estimating the depth of anesthesia. 
The eye reflexes, corneal and conjunctival, owing to paralysis, are absent or sluggish, 
and the ordinary respiratory signs are modified, for at any rate in upper abdominal 
operations sufficient curare must be given to paralyse the intercostals. The three criteria 
which do remain are the pulse, respiratory rate, and the anresthetist’s experience. 

Frequent observation of the pulse is essential: the first sign of inadequate anaesthesia 
is a rising pulse-rate and failure to notice this may result in the onset of severe shock 
due to inadequate narcosis. An increase in respiratory rate will also give warning, 
provided the patient is not apnoeic. 

The anaesthetist’s experience is often the best guide as to the amount of any particular 
anaesthetic required to keep a patient in a light plane, and the necessity for the would-be 
user of curare to have this experience cannot be over-emphasized. At the same time, the 
danger of a paralysed patient waking up and becoming all too conscious of what Sassoon 
describes as “the dull opiate throb which was his wound” is non-existent, for in the 
dosage in which it is used, as already stated, curare does not prevent the small movements 
of a limb which indicate returning consciousness. An observation was made by Ranyard 
West (1936) that some specimens of curare had a “lissive” action, producing relaxation 
without actual paralysis. With tubocurarine a perfectly relaxed abdominal musculature 
may be present in a patient who is still able to respond to painful stimuli by movements 
of a limb. 

There are two signs of cnrarinization which must be mentioned. The first is the 
typical respiration characterized by a pushing-out of the lower part of the chest and of 
the abdomen with each diaphragmatic contraction, and accompanied by a jaw and 
tracheal tug. This is not the same as the gasping respiration seen in deep ether 
ansesthesia, when a partially paralysed respiratory centre is endeavouring to cope with 
the situation. It is at this point that all effort should be concentrated on ensuring full 
ventilation of the lungs. Should this not be maintained, the condition will deteriorate, 
and the surgeon will be embarrassed by the exaggerated diaphragmatic excursion. In 
this event control of the respiration with the rebreathing bag is easily attained. 

The second sign, and a most valuable one, is the ease with which the lungs mav be 
inflated by pressure on the rebreathing bag (Morton, 1945). The absolute intercostal and 
abdominal relaxation, with the complete absence of laryngeal spasm, makes this manoeuvre 
easy and satisfying. 

Recovery . — Any therapeutic innovation must be judged first on the dangers involved in 
its exhibition to the patient, and secondly on the results obtained. 

In respect of the dangers involved in the use of this drug they are real, but so 
are they throughout the whole realm of anaesthesia. It can be stated that in the hands 
of the competent anaesthetist, fully conversant with the treatment of the apnceic patient, 
and with the dosage and technique already described, far from being a danger it will 
prove an incomparable boon. 

Regarding the second criterion, the results of the administration of tubocurarine mav 
be regarded from the point of view first of the surgeon and secondly of the patient. ' 
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patient is able to tolerate straight away, without distress, an nna;stlictic vapour strong 
enough to niaintatn the anatsthesia should this be desired. Induction time is thus tremen- 
dously shortened. 

With this do.se bi'onclioscopy is easily performed, and because of the relaxation of the 
pharyngeal and anal sphincters, oesophagoscopy or sigmoidoscopy can be carried nut with 

Patients recover quickly after this form of administration. 

(2) For longer procedures in conjunction with the intermittent injection of an intra- 
venous barbiturate. A remote cotttrol tap has been devised which facilitates this 
technique. Its use overcomes two difficulties of administration, namely, the arm can 
be placed in any position during the operation without fear of the intravenous needle 
becoming displaced, and precipitation of the barbiturate bv the curare is prevented. 
This is of little importance where pentothai is concerned, since the precipitation is 
reversible, but it is of major importance if kemithal or other barbiturate is used. The 
c.ssential details of this apparatus were shown later to the Meeting in a film. 

After an induction as described above, small increments of barbiturate and cur.ire 
are made. 0-1 gramme of pentothai and 2 to 4 mg. of curare are given from time to 
time as the reaction of the patient to stimuli and the demands of the surgeon dictate. If 
the length of the operation is such that a dose of more than I -5 grammes of pentothai or 
3 to 4 grammes of kemithal ha.s to be exceeded, which occurs very rarely, we prefer to 
continue the anaesthesia with minimal amounts of cyclopropane or ether. 

(3) As an adjuvant to inhalntional anaesthesia. The intermittent fractional injection 
of a total dose of 15 to 30 mg. of curare is utilized to produce relaxation while still keeping 
the patient in a light plane of ana;sthesia. 

Whichever of these three methods is used, oxygen must be supplied in abundance, and 
preferably by means of a closed circuit, for by this means adequate and complete ventila- 
tion of the lungs can be ensured. The importance of this artificial ventilation of the hings 
in cases of overdosage must have been known to the Indians of old, for our respected 
friend Waterton (1812) mentions that; “It is suppo.scd by some that wind introduced into 
the lungs by a small pair of bellows would revive the poisoned patient, provided that the 
operation be continued for a sufficient length of time.” In order to confirm this, thus 
enterprising traveller performed the following experiment; 

“A she-ass received the Wourali poison in the shoulder, and died apparently 
minutes. An incision was then made in its windpipe, and through it the lungs were 
regularly inflated for two hours with a pair of bellows. Suspended animation returnea. 
The ass held up her head and looked around, but the inflating being discontmuea 
she sank once more in apparent death. The artificial breathing was immediately re- 
commenced, and continued lor two hours more. This saved the ass from final dissotuuon, 
she rose up and walked about; she seemed neither in agitation nor in pain.” 

Was this, written about the year 1812, the first description of controlled respiration, a 
technique the knowledge and practice of which is common and essential in modern 
ana;sthcsia? 

Dosage . — The margin between effective and over-dosage is small. In our opinion no 
exact dosage for weight scale can be worked out, but the very obese require a little mote 
than average and the extremes of age considerably less. Further, it must be remembered 
that in computing dosage 1 mg. of d-tubocurarine chloride is approximate])’ equivalent 
to 6-6 units or milligrams of intocostrin. 20 mg. is sufficient to relax the aver.-igc healthy 
adult’s abdomen; and 25 mg. to paraly.se the diaphragm. The effect of this initial dose 
will last for a varying time up to forty minutes. There is some tempornry cumulative 
effect, so that subsequent doses must be considerably less, and it has been found satisfac- 
tory to use 2 to 4 mg. increments for maintenance. We have never had to u.sc a towl 
dosage of more than 45 mg. of tubocurarine, even when prolonged diaphragmatic paralysis 
was desirable. 

Both extremes of age are very susceptible to curare, and small doses only niu.st be 
used In the aged— and the drug has been used in patients over 80— an initial dose of 
10 nig. is suitable. Children up to 12 years should not be given more than 6 mg. for 

induction. 

Tr h-is been stated that when ether is being used die do.se of curare shoukl he reduced by 
rbiid ether itself being .said to have a curarifonn action. This, in our opinion, is a 
wr^ng approach to a correct clinical observation. 
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milted, but ordinarily would have been tolerated, probably' terminated life. It is our opinion 
that anoxia arid not curare was responsible for these fatalities. 

The assessment of results following thoracic operations is difficult. Comparative figures 
are hard to obtain, anrestbetic methods have been constantly changing, and with the 
advent of curare more extensive surgery has been successfully practised on cases of the 
poorer risk type, a fact which speaks for itself! 

Table III shows the incidence of post-operative pulmonary morbidity in patients under- 
going operations in the upper abdomen. These are compared in column 3 against ^the 
figures given by' three observers. King (1933) and Campbell and Gordon (1942) using various 
ty'pes of anaesthesia for similar operations. It is necessary' to point out tbat it has been 
considered a post-operative complication if a patient develops a cougb with any physical 
signs, or suffers aggravation of an existing chest disease. 


TABLE III. 

Pre-Op. chest 



No. of 

condition 

Operation 

cases 

Minor 

Major 

Partial gastrectomy 

38 

2G*3% 

— 

Gastro-enterostomy 

22 

27-3% 


Cholecystectomy 

43 

10*0% 

2-3% 

Upper laparotomy 

15 

20 0% 

13-3% 

Other upper abdom. operations... 

7 

— 

14-3% 

Total percentages 


22*0% 

3-2% 

Total number of cases 

125 

27 

4 


Post-op. chest 


condition 


18'4% 

12'7% 


> 


7*0% 


6-7 

14'3 


Comparative 

figures 


38*3% 
(King, 1933) 
24-1% 
(King, 1933) 


12*5% 56-5% 

(Campbell and 
Gordon, 1942) 
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We have for long subscribed to the view that heavy premedication with opiates is a 
thing to be deprecated. The result of this, even before tbe introduction of curare, was 
the occasional occurrence of restlessness post-operatively, especially when the main 
anaesthetic agent was one of the barbiturates. The restlessness which has occurred in 
a small proportion of these cases has, we are sure, been due to following this principle. 
Coupled with this, the patients are so well that they are able to exhibit a well-marked 
second stage “coming up,” as it were. They are very conscious of any noxious stimuli, 
such as wound pain, splintage, or inflated catheters. 

This unease has only been transient, and does not occur since we adopted the rule 
of giving as a routine 1/6 grain morphine and 50 mg. pethedine prior to leaving the 
theatre. 

Indications for use . — Every thoracic and abdominal case undergoing a major operation 
is benefited by the exhibition of curare. The thoracic case benefits from curare in 
several ways. It is our considered opinion that for this type of surgery the barbiturates 
are probably the best agents, always provided that the dosage can be kept at a minimum. 
By their use the inhalation of irritating vapour is avoided, respiration is quiet and, since 
they are rapidly eliminated, post-operative toxic sequelae do not appear, and recovery is 
rapid and uneventful. The addition of curare to this form of anesthetic technique 
considerably reduces the amount of the barbiturate required. Cough and spasm are 
eliminated and control of diaphragmatic movement can be achieved rapidly and at will, 
yet the full cough reflex is present before the patient leaves the table. 

Curare is of very special benefit to the poor-risk patient. The bad chronic chest case 
who must undergo a major operation even in the upper abdomen is a subject who will 
owe a lot to the arrow poison. 

In peripheral circulatory failure we see a state of affairs that really does call for its 
use. 

In deep anaesthesia the vasomotor central control is disturbed. This has been demon- 
strated by Zweifach and co-workers (1945) in a series of experiments on animals, in 
which they observed the power of adjustment of the capillaries of the mesenterv to 
graduated bleedings under various anaesthetics. Under all deep anaesthesia with^ the 
possible exception of cyclopropane, the vasomotor compensatory reaction was lost so that 
the animal did not respond to transfusion as it should. This may not occur under light 
anaesthesia, and a glance at the pressure curves of patients undergoing abdomino-perineal 
operations, a procedure likely to cause a degree of shock and involving a change of 
position, shows striking clinical confirmation of this. 

It will be seen that in fig. 4, where the anaesthetic was cyclopropane and ether carried 
to a deep plane, the blood-pressure falls progressively when the patient is put into the 
lithotomy position. This phenomenon has been- observed -constantly and the chart 
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To the surgeon the results must be satisfactory, for he is presented with “blotting- 
paper relaxation at any time and quickly, together with a quiet operating field. 

In respect of the patient, many factors must be considered. Dr. Ralph Waters (1944) 
made a most important observation when he said that the relief of pain has always 
exacted a price, due in some part to the toxicity of the drugs used, but more often through 
ineptitude in the care of the patient when under their influence. This price is paid in 
the operating theatre, and afterwards in the ward. For one pneumonia caused by ether 
vapour, many^ more are caused byr mechanical olxstruction of the airways during the 
operation or^ in bed when the patient is lying motionless on his back recovering from 
the anaesthetic, possibly inhaling vomitus or septic oral secretions. 

Again, vomiting with varying degrees of liver and kidney damage may be caused in 
some part by the anaesthetic agent exhibited, but more often by long periods of anoxia 
attendant' on its use. 

How does the method we have described compare with these dicta? First consider the 
drugs. Curare is completely and very rapidly eliminated. There is no evidence that it 
has any latent toxicity. The same holds good for the barbiturates in the doses in which 
they are used. If inhalational anaesthesia is employed to supplement, the amount is so 
small that the risk of toxic after-effects is non-existent or greatly reduced. During 
the anaesthesia the patient is ventilated by an atmosphere rich in oxygen and since spasm 
of the cords is completely eliminated the chance of anoxaemia arising is extremely remote. 
Vomiting in thoracic cases is now a thing of the past. In abdominal cases, while llic 
incidence appears unchanged, the degree of severity is very much less. 

It is on return to the wards that the biggest price is so often exacted. But in these 
patients the essential reflexes are fully recovered prior to leaving the theatre, and withm 
half an hour they are co-operative, able to do breathing exercises, to cough and expand 
their chests, and can be left with safety to look after themselves. This has meant a 
tremendous reduction in post-operative pulmonary morbidity. 

Between us we have given curare to 1,049 cases, and Table II shows the extent of the 
ground we have covered. 


TABLE II. 

Thoracic operations. 

Pneumonectomies 

Lobectomies 

Thoracotomies ... 

For stricture of the ccsophagus 

Cervical sympathectomy 

Thoracoplasties 

Subphtenic abscess 

Minors 

Abdominal operations, 

Gastrectornies 

Other gastrics 

Cholecystectomies 

Upper laparotomies 

Lower laparotomies... 

Splenectomies 

CEsophageal myotomies 

Hydatid cyst of liver 
Excision of rectum 
Entero-anastomoses. .. 

Hemicolectomies 

Appendicectomies 
Lumbar sympathectomies ... 

Pre-sacral neurectomies 

Gynecological 

Genito-urinary 

Epigastric hemix 

Incisional hemite 

In^inal herniorrhaphies ... 

Minors 

Head and neck operations. 

Thyroidectomies 
Other major 

Laryngcalintubaiions only 

Orthopadic operations. 

Major 

Minor 


15 

38 

73 

2 

1 

211 

1 

183 


524 


38 

22 

43 

15 

25 

2 


1 

12 

6 

15 

12 

2 

1 

14 

25 

2 

2 

8 

*>2 

— 269 


5 

3 

35 


43 


47 

lOG 

213 

Total 1,049 


A .vhich mieht be attributed to the antcstJietic have occurred. TJiey happened 
T"'°n *e serier The post-mortem findings in each case showed gross myocardial 
damage anVthatrcoup'ed with a degree of anoxia which should never have been per- 
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Section of AncBsthetics 


Professor Charles A. Wells mentioned that much of the work had been done in, and with 
the co-operation of, the Department of Surgery for which he was newly responsible in 
Liverpool. 

Everv advance demanded its own sacrifice, but in this instance^ there had been no 
human sacrifice. To the contrary, he was satisfied that many patients were alive and 
well to-day who would not have survived other anaesthetics and, further, that satisfactory 
operative relief had been made available, through curare, to many patients to whom it 
would otherwise have been denied. 

The surgeon was given a quiet field with full relaxation without apparent prejudice 
to the general condition of the patient. If the anresthesia was becoming light, warning 
was often given by phonation or the movement of a limb. Abdominal straining was a 
late feature of the waking process and a deeper plane could be recovered in a few 
seconds, before any embarrassment was experienced. 

On returning to the wards, the patients not only wakened quickly but were unusually 
co-operative and were able to begin, almost at once, the limb movements and breathing 
exercises which were so vital to quick recovery and low morbidity. 


Dr F. Prescott described some experiments that he had made in collaboration with 
Dr Org'ane In the unanmsthetized subject it was found that 10 mg. of d-tubocurarine 
chloride inti-avenouslv had very little effect in relaxing voluntary muscle. Only the muscles 
of the face and eyes' were affected to any extent. A dose of 20 mg., however, produced 
paresis of the muscles of the face, neck, arms, legs and abdomen in that order. Speech 
was lost but not the cough reflex. Respiration was not consciously affected, but spirometer 
readings showed that the tidal air was diminished by about one-third. A dose of 30 mg. 
intravenously produced complete paresis of all voluntary muscle and almost complete 
cessation of respiration, necessitating artificial respiration to prevent asphyxia. No 
analgesic action was observed. A test was made to see if fractional administration gave 
relaxation without respiratory suppression. A dose of 30 mg. given intravenously at the 
rate of 1 mg. per minute did not produce adequate relaxation. The subject was not 
curarized and was able to sit up ten minutes after the injection. A curarizing dose in the 
conscious patient lasts for twenty to thirty minutes. A more prolonged effect without 
depression of respiration was produced by giving 15 mg. intravenously and 15 mg. simul- 
taneously by the intramuscular route. 


Dr. F. Barnett MalUnson .said he was surprised at the condemnation of intocostrin. He 
had been using this preparation of curare since the end of 1944 and he had been very 
satisfied with the results. Using intocostrin only he found himself very much in agreement 
with the speakers’ experience of curare, and would add that he had never had to use 
prostigmin. 

He had never used the Burroughs Wellcome preparation, first, because intocostrin 
has worked so well; second, because shortly after he published his preliminary report 
on curare in anaesthesia (Loncet, July 21, 1945) he had had two reprints and a personal 
communication from Dr. Ranj-ard West (Joum. Physiol., 1938, p. 437; Lancet, February 19, 
1938, p. 432) whose work had alread3’ been quoted b>' Dr. Graj', warning him of the 
dangers of bronchospasm. This he had never encountered with intocostrin. He would 
like to ask the speakers whether they had encountered this complication. Also did they 
consider that the Burroughs Wellcome preparation would become available in solution, 
like intocostrin? 

Liberal oxygen should always be a feature of the accompanying anaesthesia, and he 
suggested that cyclopropane was thus the best. On the other hand, 2-29 grammes pentothal 
(a pretty big dose) with NjO-O. lor a normal length gastrectomy seemed likely to have 
been sufficient in itself and hardly to have needed the addition of curare. 

A true evaluation of the real safety of curare must await cases in their tens of thousands. 
Chloroform was widely considered to be the most dangerous of all anaesthetics; but taking 
into account its accepted mortality rate, it might require some 4,000 administrations 
before the anaesthetist had a death. He doubted if the total published administrations 
of curare 3-et reached 4,000. 


Dr. T. A. B. Harris noted, in the series of cases described, that d-tubocurarine had been 
used in 126 genito-urinary cases. Since, as far as is known, curarine is excreted from 
the body solely by the kidneys, would Drs. Gray and Halton consider renal inefficiency 
to be a contra-indication to the use of curarine? 


He doubted 


Dr. c. Langton Hewer queried the method of sterilizing curarine chloride, 
whether autoclaving the ampoule did in fact sterilize the contained powder. 

Dr. Hewer also described several cases of ocular paresis which had occurred after 
curare had been used. In a series of 37 administrations (mostly for gastrectomy) 19% 
of patients complained afterwards of difficulty in fully opening their eyes or of blurred 
In every case symptoms had disappeared by the fourth day. Dr. Hewer pointed 
out that in myasthenia gravi.s. a condition very similar to curarization, the patients 
often complained first of the same sj^mptoms. 


Dr. G. S. W. Organe stressed the importance of adequate ventilation as well as adequate 

^ conscious subject the tidal volume was reduced to 
less than 100 c.c. Although, breathing pure oxj-gen, there was no cyanosis, there was con- 

dffixide ^ pcobably. to accumulation o7 carb?n 

° . A extremely critical. After 10 mg. tubocurarine intravenously on the 

same subject, the minute volume was 12 litres; after 20 mg. it fell to 7i litres and after 30 mg 
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^uch. Fig. 5 is illustvativc of six similar cases anxsthctized 
_P ‘ S P 'vith the help of curave. No fall in blood-pressure occurs on the chanec 
ot position. We attribute this to an intact vasomotor central mechanism, which enables 
e pa lent to adapt his circulation to the altered circumstances. 




TIME 


TIME 

FIG. .5. — Blood-pressure, pulse and respiration in s 
female patient aged 41, undergoing abdomino-ptnncii 
excision ot the rectum. Antesthesia : pentotnal tmo 
tubocurarine, with minimal cyclopropane, (^atc w 


FIG. 4.— Blood-pressure, pulse and respiration in a 
male, patient aged 41, undergoing abdomino-perineal 
e.vcisio_n of the rectum. Antesthesia *. Hexobarbitone 

tnducuon, cyclopropane and ether maintenance. (Note 

the blood-pressure falls when the patient assumes the blood-pressure remainssteady when thepauentassumo 

lithotomy position as indicated by the arrow.) the lithotomy position as indicated by the arrow.) 

Conira-iitdicatioiis . — Cuiiire should never he used by anyone ivlio is not fully convcKSi" 
with the care of the apiioiic patient. Anoxia appears easily and is more serious, especially 
when there is cardiac inefficiency. Despite laboratory evidence that the drug has no 
cardiac action, clinically there is no doubt that with this form of anwsthesia patients 
do not tolerate even a slight degree of anoxaimia. 

In abdominal operations when used with cyclopropane it may cause excessive contrac- 
tion of the gut, and so render surgery more difficult. 

Curare should not be used in cases of intestinal obstruction with distension, unless 
particular care is taken to avoid the uncontrolled regurgitation of the intestinal contents 
in these patients whose every natural protection has been removed. This also applies 
to cases with a lung abscess. 

The dosage may have to be modified in the presence of renal damage of any con- 
sequence. 

West has described the occurrence of excessive bronchial secretion and spasm m sonw 
of the cases he treated for tetanus. In our series of cases, including many oral endoscopies, 
this has never been observed. 

Finally, this drug should not be used in cases suffering from myasthenia gravis. 

Conclusion 

The road lies open before us. and witli a grave and insistent warning to tlw 

inexperienced that we are dealing with one of the most potent poisons known, we yenuuc 

to say that we have passed yet another milestone, and the distance to our goal is con- 
siderably shortened. 

We express our deep gratitude to Professor Charles Wells, Mr. H. Morriston-Davic.'. 
Dr. Miniiitt, Mr. J. A. Martinez, and our friends and colleagues, the surgeons, who haW 
made this work possible. 
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DISCUSSION ON 

CARCINOMA OF LOWER OESOPHAGUS AND CARDIA 


Mr. Norman C. Tanner: Carcinoma of the oesophagus, usually a squamous-celled tumour, 
and carcinoma of the cardia, usually an adenocarcinoma originating in gastric mucosa, 
differ in their histology, direction and rate of spread, prognosis and treatment, but the 
technical problems associated with their extirpation are similar. 

The surgical inaccessibility of the oesophagus was one of the chief technical barriers 
to its extirpation and many ingenious approaches to it have been described and used. 
The poor suturing qualities "of the oesophagus and the apparent impossibility^ of restoring 
intrathoracic continuity gave rise to every conceivable variety of antethoracic ossophagn- 
plasty being tried. Now, as a result of improvements in thoracic surgery, in antesthesia 
and in chemotherapy, a more merciful and more direct approach to these cases has 
arisen, making resection and immediate restoration of continuity a possibility in nearly' 
all the early oesophageal and upper gastric neoplasms. 

The abdominal approach . — A purely abdominal resection, or total gastrectomy, is a 
suitable operation where the upper limits of a gastric tumour just encroach on the lower 
limits of the cardia. We are considering, however, the tumour which starts in the region 
of the cardia and has oesophageal as well as gastric extension. While a palliative excision 
of the hopeless case may be justifiable bv a purely abdominal approach, if curative 
surgery is aimed at, the abdominal approach will be found insufficient in such cases, for 
the tumour mass gets in the way of oesophageal anastomosis. The oesophagus seems to 
be shortened and made rigid by growth and one will generally find, if the cardia is 
really involved, that the transection is through or lamentably near the edge of the growth. 


1040-1945 

ADENOCARCINOMAS INVOLVING 
CARDIA— 38 

operation 

Laparotomy, inoperable, nil done 

„ „ Gastrostomy 

„ ,, Palliative cesoohaioplasiy 

or short circuit 

„ „ Palliative total gastrectomy 

Collo-abdominal resection 
Thoracic or abdomino-thoracic resection 


1940.1045 

squamous-cell carcinoxMA of 

LOWER CESOPHAGUS— 14 
2 No operation 

4 Gastrostomy only 

5 Thoracotomy, inoperable, nil done... 

Thoracic reseciion and antethoracic ccsophzgoplasty 
r» Intradioracic resection and anastomosis (plus 1 
13 simple ulcer) 

.3 

5 


2 

5 

1 

4- 

o 


I have never performed oesophagectoniv without some attempt at immediate reconstruc- 
tion of the oesophagus. Earlier on I erroneously formed the opinion that where possible 
thoracotomy should be avoided and antethoracic anastomosis favoured in the poor risk 
case. Therefore I will first describe my' experiences with extrathoracic anastomosis. 

Exlrathoracic anastomosis . — Three resectable adenocarcinomas of the cardia were 
treated on similar lines. In each case a mid-epigastric incision was made, and the part 
of the stomach involved mobilized. Next the cesophageal hiatus was enlarged by an 
anterior incision in the diaphragm, exposing the base of the pericardium. Into the 
opening the whole hand could be placed behind the hean, and the lower oesophagus 
freed under vision. The middle oesophagus was freed blindly' and another incision in the 
left suprasternal notch enabled the upper oesophagus to be mobilized, the hand in the 
posterior mediastinum doing most of the work. Under vision the oesophagus was divided 
well above the growth and the cardia and affected part of the stomach and glands removed, 
the rest of the oesophagus being pulled out of the neck. It tvas then pulled under the 
skin of the chest wall. 

The first case so treated was a man aged 73. The pyloric antrum only was preserved, 
as the growth involved half the stomach, and the pyloric antrum was pulled under the 
skin of the chest wall and anastomosed to the cut end of the oesophagus. The intention 
was to enable the patient to feed for a few days and when the oesophagus sloughed to 
do a dermatoplasty' after the method of Rovsing. Post-operatively a left tension pneu- 
mothorax yyas treated by needling and pulmonary oedema on the second day' yvas treated 
by postural drainage. After that he ate and drank and seemed yvell. On the eleventh 
J pesophagus was exposed and the sloughing part removed. A rubber tube was 
leaked'^bortu- Unfortunately the latter yvas an ayvkyvard shape and 

at the end of a im)n\h* ^ difficult to feed him. Eventually he went downhill arid died 

MaV SURG. 1 
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in nn^J curare we had not found the answer to all post-operative complications— 

j ulcer there developed a post-operative lobar collapse. 

after major upper abdominal operations was as good as 
relaxatioti had been obtained witn intercostal nerve block and the procedure 
much simpler and quicker. Tracheal intubation was not called tor in suck 
cases as it was particularly easy to maintain a clear airway. He had not seen broncho- 
spasm ana nad used curarine chloride to relieve laryngospasm. 


. H. Galley, in answer to a query raised by Dr. Geoffrey Organe over an experiment 

im had performed on a conscious colleague by injecting tubocurarine chloride, said that 
the respiratory distress suffered by the subject of Dr. Organe’s experiment was due to an 
accumulation of carbon dioxide in the blood-stream in excess of the normal. If one was 
subjected to simple and uncomplicated oxygen lack, unconsciousness would ensue without 
any feeling of distress; but, if one held one’s breath, or the air passages were blocked, 
or ventiliffion became so shallow as to interfere with respiratory exchange, then carbon 
little or no means of escape — ^would accumulate with subsequent distress. 
Although this feeling would not be experienced by the unconscious patient, Dr. Organc’s 
experiment did remind them that such shallow breathing would inevitably lead to carbon 
dioxide accumulation with the well-recognized cycle of events which led to circulatory 
collapse. It might be better, therefore, always to employ closed circuit machines when 
administering oxygen to curarinized patients. 


Dr. H. W. Loftus Dale had also observed that operations such as cholecystectomy, 
gastrectomy, and abdomino-perineal excision of rectum _ could be performed under light 
cyclopropane anaesthesia and curare with no, or insignifica’nt, alterations in pulse and blood- 
pressure. 

Since curare produces no sensory loss, and only light planes of general 
anaesthesia were employed, there seemed nothing to prevent “nocioceptive 
afferent stimuli from reaching the vasomotor centre. Unless this* could be e.vplained by 
synergism between curare and the general anaesthetic agent, as suggested by the openers, 
doubts must be cast on the theories of Crile and others concerning “reflex shock . A 
practical point: In one case in which an endotracheal tube packed off with gauze was 
used to protect the tracheo-bronchial tree against aspiration, a seal tested and found 
gas-tight became totally inadequate after the injection of curare owing to relaxation oi 
the pharyngeal muscles, and a considerable amount of extra packing was required to ensure 
against leakage. 


Dr. J. W. Trevan said that there was little doubt that the active principle of intocostnn 
was d-tubocurarine. This was claimed by the makers, and the speaker had exarnineo 
the alkaloid separated by Dr. Copp from a sample of intocostrin, which accounted for 
the activity of the extract and which as far as tests could be carried out on the small 
sample proved to be d-tubocurarine. He found that 1 unit of a sample of intocostrin ne 
had examined was equal in activity to 0-17 mg. of d-tubocurarine. He said that confusion 
had arisen by labelling doses in terms of milligrammes of a preparation of curare. Q- 
Tubocurarine apparently differed from crystalline curarine from str.vchnos species in 
having a strong curarizing activity without other marked toxic properties. d-Tubocurarine 
was derived from chondrodendron tomentosum. Prostigmine and phj'sostigmine were true 
antagonists to d-tubocurarine, in a dose about 1/20 to I/IO of the dose of d-tubocurann^ 
Very large overdoses (3 to 4 times paralysing dose) were not, however, antagonized b.y 
prostigmine or physostigmine. He saw the experiment on Dr. Prescott and could pot 
agree that the prostigmine injected did not accelerate his recovery'. The antagonism 
of tubocurarine by prostigmine on isolated voluntary muscle was quite certain. 


The Openers, in reply, expressed their interest in Dr. Prescott’s observations; clinicallj 
the.v were of great value. Answering Dr. Mallinson they reiterated their remarks on tiic 
inconsistent action of intocostrin. d-Tubocurarine chloride, on the other hand, was a 
specific alkaloid and produced a constant and predictable action in the human subject 
and on experimental animals. The gastrectomy which required 2-29 grammes of pen- 
tothal lasted two hours yet the patient was able to answer questions before leaving the 
theatre: his recovery was uneventful. Was Dr. Mallinson able to produce that result with 
pentothal alone? 

Comparison between chloroform and tubocurarine was not logical, for while the former 
was a proved somatic poison, all clinical and laboratory evidence showed that this was 
not so with the latter drug. In reply to Dr. Harris, gross renal damage, proved or sus- 
pected, was a' contra-indication to full doses of tubocurarine. 

In reply to Dr Langton Hewer, no case of ocular paresis had been seen in the series 
under &cussion With regard to sterilization, it was admitted that the method at present 
m use was open to criticism and it was under review. Nevertheless, samples of the solu- 
tions taken at random had always proved sterile. 

All the noints made bv Dr. Organe were of great importance. The.v could not be stressed 
enough especially to those anesthetists who were about to use tubocurarine for the first 

^''d^ Trevan’s observations were noted with interest and further clinical investigations 
would obviously have to be made. 
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DISCUSSION ON 

CARCINOMA OF LOWER OSSOPHAGUS AND CARDIA 

Mr. Norman C. Tanner: Carcinoma of the oesophagus, usually a squamous-celled tumour, 
and carcinoma of the cardia, usually an adenocarcinoma originating in gastric mucosa, 
differ in their histology, direction and rate of spread, prognosis and treatment, but the 
technical problems associated with their extirpation are similar. 

The surgical inaccessibility of the oesophagus was one of the chief technical barriers 
to its extirpation and many ingenious approaches to it have been described and used. 
The poor suturing qualities "of the oesophagus and the apparent impossibility of restoring 
intrathoracic continuity gave rise to everv conceivable variety of antethoracic ossophago- 
plasty being tried. Now, as a result of improvements in thoracic surgery, in anesthesia 
and in chemotherapy, a more merciful and more direct approach to these cases has 
arisen, making resection and immediate restoration of continuity a possibility in nearly 
all the early cesophageal and upper gastric neoplasms. 

The abdominal approach . — A purely abdominal resection, or total gastrectomy, is a 
suitable operation where the upper limits of a gastric tumour just encroach on the lower 
limits of the cardia. We are considering, however, the tumour which starts in the region 
of the cardia and has oesophageal as well as gastric extension. While a palliative excision 
of the hopeless case may be justifiable bv a purely abdominal approach, if curative 
surgery is aimed at, the abdominal approach will be found insufficient in such cases, for 
the tumour mass gets in the way of cesophageal anastomosis. The oesojjhagus seenis to 
be shortened and made rigid by growth and one will generally find, if the cardia is 
really involved, that the transection is through or lamentably near the edge of the growth. 

1940-1915 1940-1945 

ADENOCARCINOMAS INVOLVING SQUAMOUS-CELL CARCINOMA OF 

CARDIA— 3S LOWER CESOPHAGUS— 1-4 

No operation 2 No operation 2 

Laparotomy, inoperable, nil done \ Gastrostomy only 5 

,, „ Gastrostomy ... ... 5 Thoracotomy, inoperable, nil done... ... ... 1 

„ ,, Palliative ccsooba^oplasty Thoracic resection and antethoracic ccsophzgoplasty 4- 

or short circuit ... ... 0 Intrathoracic resection and anastomosis (plus 1 

„ ,, PalUative total gastrectomy simple ulcer) ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Collo-abdominal resection ... ... ... ... 3 

Thoracic or abdonuno-thoracic resection ... ... 5 


I have never performed oesophagectomy without some attempt at immediate reconstruc- 
tion of the oesophagus. Earlier on I erroneously formed the opinion that where possible 
thoracotomy should be avoided and antethoracic anastomosis favoured in the poor risk 
case. Therefore I will first describe my experiences with exlrathoracic anastomosis. 

Extrathoracic anasiojnosis.— Three resectable adenocarcinomas of the cardia were 
treated on similar lines. In each case a mid-epigastric incision was made, and the part 
of the stomach involved mobilized. Next the oesophageal hiatus was enlarged by an 
anterior incision in the diaphragm, exposing the base of the pericardium. Into the 
opening the whole hand could b^e placed behind the hean, and the lower oesophagus 
freed under rision. The middle oesophagus was freed blindly and another incision in the 
left suprasternal notch enabled the upper oesophagus to be mobilized, the hand in the 
posterior mediastinum doing most of the work. Under vision the oesophagus was divided 
well above the growth and the cardia and affected part of the stomach and glands removed, 
the rest of the oesophagus being pulled out of the neck. It was then pulled under the 
skin of the chest wall. 


The first case so treated was a man aged 73. The pyloric antrum only was preserved, 
as the growth involved half the stomach, and the pyloric antrum was pulled under the 
SKin of the chest wall and anastomosed to the cut end of the oesophagus. The intention 
was to enable the patient to feed for a few days and when the oesophagus sloughed to 
do a dermatoplasty after the method of Rovsing. Post-operatively a left tension pneu- 
mothorax was treated by needling and pulmonary' oedema on the second dav was treated 
drainage. After that he ate and drank and seemed well. On the eleventh 
ctlteU*’! ! 5 !°pj]?sus was exposed and the sloughing part removed. A rubber tube was 
antrum. Unfortunately the latter was an awlcivard shaoe and 
it the month! f^ed him. Eventually he went downhill arid died 


May — S uRG. 1 
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The second was a man aged 71, with a carcinoma of the cardia and 2 cm. of the 
ffisopnagus. Less stomach had to be resected, here and so a tube of greater curve of 
the stomach, after the method of Rutkowski, was made. This time much less oesophagus 
was retained, and sutured to the tube of greater curvature. The patient stood the 
operation well, but the anastomosis began to leak in five days and was resutured. He 
died on the fifteenth day from cellulitis of the chest wall. 

■ ^ very atheromatous man of 66. The stomach was severely involved 

in the growth as well as oesophagus, and a total gastrectomy and splenectomy had to be 
time the jejunum was widely mobilized after the method of Roux and Yudin 
and the oesophagus anastomosed to jejunum. -Again it was obvious that the oesophagus 
would slough, for in view of the atheroma it vvas only possible to bring the jejunum 
HP level. Therefore the lower oesophagus and anastomosis were left above 

the skin level with the intention of enclosing it in skin short!}' after. The patient 
withstood the operation well and was taking diet well on the day after operation. On 
the second post-operative day, the skin of the chest vvall was mobilized to form a skin 
tube round the exposed oesophagus. He died on the fourth post-operative day of pulmonary 
oedema. 

Four cases of antethoracic msophagoplasty performed after resection of squamous- 
celled tumours of the lower oesophagus were briefly : exposure of the growth by right 
or left thoracotomy, removal, and then pulling the upper msophagcal stump out of an 
incision in the left suprasternal notch. After closing the chest the abdomen was opened 
and the stomach cotnpletelv mobilized, and drawn out of the abdomen and then brought 
under the skin of the chest wall to meet the oesophagus. This type of anastomosis has 
been successful in a case of Hermon Tavlor’s and tva.s originally suggested by Kirsebner 
for innocent stricture of the resophagus. 

In the first case, a man of 63, I made the mistake of not resecting the tumour before 
pulling the upper oesophageal stump out of the neck, and so he developed a post- 
operative mediastinal emphysema and died within twenty-four hours. In this case an 
attempt to make the oesophageal ends meet failed and so the cardia was left as a 
gastrostomy opening. 

In the second case, a man of 08, the cardia was removed with the growth and a 
satisfactory anastomosis was made between the oesophagus and fundus of stomach. 
This patient died on the third post-operative day, autopsy showing severe pulmonary 
oedema and purulent bronchitis. 

The third case, a man aged 50, had a very extensive growth, both pleural cavities 
being opened, and he died of pulmonar.y oedema on the second da.v. 

The fourth case, a fragile and wasted woman of 64, had a similar procedure and did 
well at first. However, the suture line leaked on the eleventh day and was resutured. 
This recurred on the nineteenth day. At the end of a month a local dermatoplasty 
was done. She eventually died at the end of nine weeks of exhaustion from repeated 
leaks. 

These cases demonstrated that while they are radical and the aged patient in most cases 
easily withstood the surgical shock, he could not withstand the exhaustion following 
repeated leaks from the subcutaneous anastomosis. 

Inlrathoracic anastomosis . — The eight cases of intrathoracic reconstruction were as 
follows : 


Adenocarcinoma of the cardia ; 


The first was admitted in December 1943. A laparotomy was done, and carcinoma 
involving the upper quarter of the stomach and coronary glands was found with a small 
metastasis in the liver. In view of his comparative youth (48) the operation was continued, 
the stomach being freed and divided below the growth. Next the left chest was opened, 
the diaphragm opened and after resection of the lower third of the oesophagus 
and upper quarter of stomach, an ossophago-gastric anastomosis was made. He made 
a good recovery interrupted by a mild pleural infection. He went back to work for 
several months but died of metastases eleven months later. 

The next, a man of 65, with congenital choreo-athetosis, was found to have a neoplasm 
fairly localized to the cardia and lower oesophagus. His growth was e.xposed by removal 
of the 8th left rib and parts of the 5th, 6lh and 7th, and after division of the diaphragrn 
the growth was mobilized. The lower half of the oesophagus, cardiac end of stomach 
and spleen were removed, and oesophagus united to gastric stump. He made an excellent 
recovery and still swallows well nine months after the operation. However, the growth 
was extensive, with metastases in three lymph glands, and he has now developed a small 


umbilical metastasis. 

The third case was a man aged 72, with a similar tumour. A similar left major 
thoracotomy exposed the growth. Unfortunately, the tumour was found to be infiltrating 
the cesophageal hiatus in the diaphragm and so an extensive operation was necessary, 
with removal of the upper quarter of stomach and glands, lower third of oesophagus. 
spleen and ring of diaphragm. Post-operative purulent bronchitis and pulmonary oedema 
were treated by postural drainage. He improved, but suddenly died on the eleventh 
day, from pulmonary embolus. , . , . , x.. j. , , 

The fourth case, an obese man of 65, had a similar tumour of the cardia. but there 
was also a large hiatal hernia, and it appeared that the growth had originated in. or 
had caused, a short msophagus. A similar operation was performed but he developed 

nneumonia and died on the fifth day. . , • j , , 

The fifth case was interesting in that there was very extensive gastric and oesophageal 
growth in a patient aged 68 necessitating total gastrectomy and splenectomy. The upper 
fS^num wL divided and mobilized after the method of Roux and Yudin, and the proximal 
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end imnlanted lower down in the jejunum. The jejunurn was passed through the trans- 
verse mesocXn and the abdomen closed. The left chest was then opened and the 
oesonhaeus further mobilized, and then the stomach, spleen and lower oesophagus were 
nulled out of the chest and removed. An anastomosis was made between the oesophageal 
stump and the jejunal end, and the chest closed with drainage (fig. 1). He made an excelknt 
fe^verv and tefore discharge was able to take a three course meal with a glass of stout, 
was keen on his meals and found brandy gave him a pleasant epigastric glow. 



FIG. 1. — X-ray of barium swallow following intra- 
thoracic anastomosis of cut end of esophagus to end of 
mobilized iejunum. 

Squamous-celled nesophageal carcinomas: 

The first was an atheromatous and somewhat bronchitic man of 7a, who had a squamous- 
celled carcinoma at the junction of the middle and lower oesophagus proved by oesopha- 
goscopy. The tumour was approached by a left-sided thoracotomy. He had an advanced 
tumour adherent to the lung margin and with enlarged glands. A most fortunate 
circumstance was that he had such an extreme degree of tortuosity of the aorta resulting 
from atheroma that the growth had lost any- relationship to the aorta, making removal 
easier. The growth was removed, together with glands, adjacent pleura and a small 
fragment of lung tissue. The stomach was mobilized, brought tlmough the diaphragm 
and anastomosed to the cesophageal stump. This patient made an excellent recovery. 
Interrupted by a short period of cardiac insufficiency, but was up, about and eating well 
at the time of his discharge. I believe this patient is the oldest to have survived this 
type of operation (75) — a fact which is of importance in a disease which is especially 
one of old age. 

The next patient, a female aged 67, with paralysis agitans, was diagnosed radiologically 
as carcinoma of the lower oesophagus: operation was on the same lines as the last 
patient and she made an excellent recovery and was discharged well. Section, however, 
showed the stenosis to be due to scarring of a peptic ulcer, but I have included it as 
it presents a similar technical problem. 

The last carcinoma of the lower oesophagus in this series was just above the junction 
of the middle and lower thirds, and I already felt with these in this position that there 
was some difficulty in making a section really well above the tumour, if the anastomosis 
was to be made under the aortic arch. One could, of course, transfer the upper stump 
above die arch, and make a high anastomosis lateral to the aorta, but then one finds 
that, at the beginning of the operation, one is working in difficulty in the lower part of 
the wound, and the rest of the operation one is working in difficulty in the highest part 
of the wound. Now in June 1945 I had a patient with a high carcinoma of the oesophagus 
in whom I first opened the abdomen and freed the stomach along both curvatures, leaving 
the right gastric and right gastio-epiploic arches intact. Next I widely opened the 
diaphragm by cutting forwards from the oesophageal hiatus to expose the base of the 
pericardium and then largely under vision mobilized the lower quarter of the oesophagus. 
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Next I opened the right chest high up by excising the 5t]] rib. TJie gron'th was inoperable 
• u ^ matter by traction on the msophagus to pull the stomach into the 

right chest and make a short circuit between fundus and higher oesophagus. 

I decided to use a similar method on this patient, a rather alcoholic man aged 69, 
wnose ^owth was at 35 cm. from the incisors. The stomach and lowest oesophagus were 
freed abd^inally and the diaphragm opened. Next I performed a right thoracotomy 
removing tne Cth nb and the azj’gos vein was tied and divided. The growth was very widely 
removed, and the stomach easily pulled up and its fundus anastomosed to the oesophageal 
stump (fig. 2). X-ray shows a high anastomosis. This patient made an excellent recovery 
interrupted by a transfusion jaundice, but was discharged eating and feeling well. 



FIG. 2. — X-ray of barium swallow showing very high 
intrathoracic anastomosis and stomach shadow above 
level of clavicles. 

A'lr. Ivor Lewis described a similar but two-staged method in a recent Hunterian 
Lecture and had a success by it before my first case. However, to one who does not 
claim to be primarily a thoracic surgeon I tliink mobilization of the lower oesophagus 
and division of the diaphragm througli the abdomen is easier than the ingenious trans- 
tlioracic metliod favoured by Mr. Lewis, and it seems that the patients will tolerate a 
one-stage procedure. 

Resection of the Cardia and Lower CRsophagns 

(1) Antethoracic anastomoses. — 7 cases, average age 65: 3 survived two to nine weeks. 
None left hospital. 

(2) Intrathoracic anastomoses. — S cases, average age 66 : 6 left hospital well. 

(3) Abdominal resections. — Mostly palliative — 13. 

As regards feeding these patients pre-operatively none had a gastrostomy or jejunostomy, 
but all were given as much fluid protein by mouth as they could take, and in addition 
had intravenous plasma and saline daily. 

The amesthesia in each case was a posterior intercostal block on the side of the 
thoracotomy, and abdominal field block on the other side if the abdomen was to be 
opened, and each was given cyclopropane through an intratracheal tube with an inflatable 

cuff, by Dr. P. Peterson. . ■ c , , ■ 

No patient had either a temporary or permanent interruption of the phrenic nerve. 
Post'Operatively the most troublesome complication was pulmonary oedema, which 
iisuallv arose about the second day and was often accompanied by cardiac irregularity 
and' bronchitis The treatment we found most satisfactory was postural drainage and 
postural coughing, the bed being placed in the Trendelenburg position several times 

a day. 
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CONCXUSIOSS 

It is obvious from my results that I must favour intrathoracic anastomoses. 

" Finally, I would like to point out several advantages which one may gain from a 
preliminary laparotomy, except in the very' localized and very' low oesophageal tumour. 

(1) Greater ease in freeing the stomach and a better dissection of the subdiaphragmatic 
and coronary lymph glands, and of the lesser omentum. 

(2) Greater facility in mobilizing the jejunum in the rare cases where a loop of 
jejunum is too short to reach the oesophagus. 

(3) Greater ease in closing the duodenum in cases where the whole stomach has to 
be removed. 

(4) The ability, after dividing the diaphragm from below, to insert the hand in the 
posterior mediastinum and to palpate the growth, and possibly avoid a fruitless thoraco- 
tomy. In one case by this means I was able to ascertain with certainty that an oesoph- 
ageal neoplasm was invading the bifurcation of the trachea. 

(5) The ability to make a higher resection and anastomosis very comfortably by 
combining abdominal mobilization of the stomach and lower oesophagus with a high 
right thoracotomy. 

Mr. P. R. Allison: Carcinoma involving the cardia may be of gastric or oesophageal 
origin, and it is often impossible to distinguish these on clinical and radiological evidence 
only. From the point of view of surgical treatment they are one problem, though differ- 
ences in extent of involvement of stomach or oesophagus may need corresponding modifi- 
cations of procedure. All these growths are hopeless when attacked from the abdomen, 
hut the approach through the left pleural sac, with splitting of the diaphragm, has offered 
a good hope of palliation and some chance of radical treatment. The work is still young 
and includes much which might be called experimental so that the figures quoted must 
not he accepted as indicating all that can be offered to these patients. Progress is being 
made in technical details from one patient to the next, and many years must elapse 
before the results of these can be gauged. As in all forms of cancer the urgent call is for 
earlier diagnosis, and it is one of the purposes of this paper to indicate some of the ways 
in which this could be achieved. 

Out of 100 patients suffering from malignant obstruction in the region of the cardia, 
41 were found to have squamous carcinoma, 53 adenocarcinoma, 4 undetermined, 1 
reticulum-cell sarcoma, and 1 Hodgkin’s sarcoma. Both oesophageal and gastric growths 
were more common in males than in females, and the ages varied from 30 years to 77 
years (Table I). 


Squamous carcinoma 41 
Adcnocarcinorr.a 53 

Males 

29 

35 

TABLE I, 

Females Oldest 

12 73 

18 77 

Younsesv 

30 

31 

No. between 
30 and 40 yrs. 

3 

6 

Average 

age 

55 

57 



Diagnosis 





The commonest symptom of which patients complain is dysphagia, and one of the 
main causes of delay in treatment is the astonishing pertinacity with which they carry 
on before seeking advice. In this series the average duration of dysphagia after which the 
patients were first seen was five months and this was the same for the oesophageal as for 
the gastric growths. The longest time %vas two and a half years. The longest time-lapses 
were found in those whose investigation had been incomplete or faulty and whose 
symptoms had been partially relieved by the passage of bougies or Hurst’s mercury tube. 
This latter instrument, which has been so useful in its day, should now be ejected from 
our armamentarium, as its place in the treatment of cardiospasm should be taken by 
Negus’ hydrostatic dilator, and its use in other conditions is both illogical and harmful. 
Dysphagia may sometimes be intermittent due to the sloughing away of masses of growth 
or to the alternate impaction and dislodgement of unchewed solid food. There is no 
relation between the length of history or rate of progress of dysphagia on the one hand, 
and the extent of growth or degree of malignancy on the oAer. Emphasis should be' 
laid on this point when the question of suitability of a patient for operation is being 
considered. In one case where the growth attained huge dimensions, there was no histor\’ 
of dysphagia at all but only foul eructations. It is true in the main, however, that a 
growth starting in the abdominal oesophagus or in the stomach close to the cardia'is more 
likely to give rise to dysphagia as a first symptom than those further away. A carcinoma 
in the body of the stomach may cause loss of appetite, loss of vigour and aniemia for 
some time before it reaches the cardia and produces dysphagia. 

Pain is variable in its incidence, type and degree, 'it is often absent altogether even 
in hopeless cases. Epigastric discomfort or pain behind the lower end of the sternum 
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Next I opened the right rhest higJi up by excising the Jtli rib. The groivth ivas inoperable 
• u ^ simple matter by traction on the oesophagus to pull the stomach into the 

right chest and make a short circuit between fundus and higlier oesophagus. 

I decided to use a similar method on this patient, a rather alcoholic man aged 69, 
whose miwth was at 35 cm. from the incisors. The stomach and lowest oesophagus were 
treea abdi^inally and the diaphragm opened. Next I performed a right thoracotomy 
removing the 6th rib and the azygos vein was tied and divided. The growth was very widely 
removem and the stomach easily pulled up and its fundus anastomosed to the oesophageal 
stump (ng. 2). X-ray shows a high anastomosis. This patient made an excellent recovery 
interrupted by a transfusion jaundice, but was discharged eating and feeling well. 



FXG, 2 . — X-ray of barium swallow showing very high 
inirathoracic anastomosis and stomach shadow above 
level of clavicles, 

Mr. Ivor Lewis described a similar but two-staged method in a recent Hunterian 
Lecture and had a success by it before my first case. However, to one who does not 
claim to be primarily a thoracic surgeon I titink mobilization of the lower oesophagus 
and division of the diaphragm through the abdomen is easier than the ingenious trans- 
thoracic method favoured by Mr. Lewis, and it seems tliat tiie patients will tolerate a 
one-stage procedure. 


Resection of the Cardia and Lower CEsophagus 

(1) Antethoracic anastomoses . — 7 cases, average age 65: 3 survived two to nine weeks. 
None left hospital. 

(2) Intrathoracic anastomoses . — 8 cases, average age 66 : 6 left hospital well. 

(3) Abdominal resections . — ^Mostly palliative — 13. 

As regards feeding these patient.s pre-operatively none had a gastrostomy or jcjiinostomy, 
but all were given as much fluid protein by mouth as they could take, and in addition 
had intravenous plasma and saline daily. 

The aniesthesia in each case was a posterior intercostal block on the side of the 
thoracotomy, and abdominal field block on tlic other side if the abdomen was to be 
opened, and each was given cyclopropane through an intratracheal tube with an inflntahle 

cuff, by Dr. P. Peterson. e u ■ 

No patient had cither a temporary or permanent interruption ot the phrenic nerve. 
Post operatively the most troublesome complication was pulmonary oedema, which 
iwinllv arose about the second day and ivas often accompanied by cardiac irregularity 
onrl‘ b'ronchitis The treatment ive found most satisfactory was postural drainage and 
postural coughing, the bed being placed in the Trendelenburg position several times 

a day. 
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Conclusions 

It is obvious from my results that I must favour intrathoracic anastomoses. 

^ Finally, I would like to point out several advantages which one may gain from a 
preliminary laparotomy, except in the very localized and very' low oesophageal tumour. 

(1) Greater ease in freeing the stomaeh and a better dissection of the subdiaphragmatic 
and coronary lymph glands, and of the lesser omentum. 

(2) Greater facility in mobilizing the jejunum in the rare cases where a loop of 
jejunum is too short to reach the oesophagus. 

(3) Greater ease in closing the duodenum in cases where the whole stomach has to 
be removed. 

(4) The ability, after dividing the diaphragm from below, to insert the hand in the 
posterior mediastinum and to palpate the growth, and possibly avoid a fruitless thoraco- 
tomy. In one case by this means I was able to ascertain with certainty that an oesoph- 
ageal neoplasm was invading the bifurcation of the trachea. 

(5) The ability to make a higher resection and anastomosis very comfortably by 
combining abdominal mobilization of the stomach and lower oesophagus with a high 
right thoracotomy. 


Mr. P. R. Allison; Carcinoma involving the cardia may be of gastric or oesophageal 
origin, and it is often impossible to distinguish these on clinical and radiological evidence 
only. From the point of view of surgical treatment they are one problem, though differ- 
ences in extent of involvement of stomach or oesophagus may need corresponding modifi- 
cations of procedure. All these growths are hopeless when attacked from the abdomen, 
but the approach through the left pleural sac, with .splitting of the diaphragm, has offered 
a good hope of palliation and some chance of radical treatment. The work- is still young 
and includes much which might he called experimental so that the figures quoted must 
not be accepted as indicating all that can be offered to these patients. Progress is being 
made in technical details from one patient to the next, and many years must elapse 
before the results of these can be gauged. As in all forms of cancer the urgent call is for 
earlier diagnosis, and it is one of the purposes of this paper to indicate some of the ways 
in which this could be achieved. 

Out of 100 patients suffering from malignant obstruction in the region of the cardia, 
41 were found to have squamous carcinoma, 53 adenocarcinoma, 4 undetermined, 1 
reticulum-cell sarcoma, and 1 Hodgkin’s sarcoma. Both oesophageal and gastric growths 
were more common in males than in females, and the ages varied from 30 years to 77 
years (Table I). 


Males 

Squamous carcinoma 41 20 

Adenocarcinoma 53 35 


TABLE I. 

No. betv\’een Average 

Females Oldest Youngest 30and40yrs. age 

12 73 30 - 3 55 

18 77 31 6 57 


Diagnosis 

The commonest symptom of which patients complain is dysphagia, and one of the 
main causes of delay in treatment is the astonishing pertinacity' with which they carry 
on before seeking advice. In this series the average duration of dysphagia after whieh the 
patients were first seen was five months and this was the same for the oesophageal as for 
the gastric growths. The longest time was two and a half years. The longest time-lapses 
were found in those whose investigation had been incomplete or faulty and whose 
symptoms had been partially relieved by the passage of bougies or Hurst’s inercurv tube. 
This latter instrument, which has been so useful in its day. should now be ejected from 
our armamentarium, as its place in the treatment of cardiospasm should be taken by 
Negus’ hydrostatic dilator, and its use in other conditions is both illogical and harmful. 
Dysphagia may' sometimes be intermittent due to the sloughing away of masses of growth 
or to the alternate impaction and dislodgement of unchewed solid food. There is no 
relation between the length of history or rate of progress of dysphagia on the one hand, 
and the extent of growth or degree of malignancy on the other. Emphasis should be 
laid on this point when the question of suitability of a patient for operation is being 
considered. In one ease where the growth attained huge dimensions, there was no history’ 
of dysphagia at all but only fcul eructations. It is true in the main, however, that a 
growth starting in the abdominal oesophagus or in the stomach close to the cardia is more 
likely to give rise to dysphagia as a first symptom than those further away. A carcinoma 
in the body of the stomach may cause loss of appetite, loss of vigour and aiuemia for 
some time before it reaches the cardia and produces dysphagia. 

Pain is variable in its incidence, ty'pe and degree. It is often absent altogether even 
m hopeless cases. Epigastric discomfort or pain behind the lower end of the sternum 
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Next I opened the right chest high up by excising the 5tli rib. The groivtli was inoperable 
' ^ simple matter by traction on the ccsophagus to pull the stomach into the 

right chest and make a short circuit between fundus and higher oesophagus. 

I decided to use a similar method on this patient, a rather alcoholic man aged 69, 
wnose ^owtn was at 35 cm. from the incisors. The stomach and lowest cesophagus were 
ireea abaominally, and the diaphragm opened. Next I performed a right thoracotomy 
removing tne bth nb and the azygos vein was tied and divided. The growth was very widely 
removed, and the stomach easily pulled up and its fundus anastomosed to the oesophageal 
stump (ng. 2). X-ray shows a high anastomosis. This patient made an excellent recovery 
interrupted by a transfusion jaundice, but was discharged eating and feeling well. 



FIG. 2. — X'-ray of barium swaJJow showing very high 
intrathoracic anastomosis and stomach shadow above 
level of clavicles. 

Mr. Ivor Lewis described a similar but two-staged method in a recent Hunterian 
Lecture and had a success by it before my first case. However, to one who does not 
claim to be primarily a thoracic surgeon I think mobilization of the lower oesophagus 
and division of the diaphragm through the abdomen is easier titan the ingenious trans- 
thoracic metliod favoured by Mr. Lewis, and it seems that the patients will tolerate a 
one-stage procedure. 


Resection of the Cardia and Lower CEsophagiis 

(1) Antelhoracic anastomoses . — 7 cases, average age 65: 3 survived tivo to nine weeks. 
None left hospital. 

(2) Intratitoracic anastomoses . — 8 cases, average age 66: 6 left ho.spital well. 

(3) Abdominal resections . — Mostly palliative — 13, 

As regards feeding these patient.s pre-operatively none had a gastrostomy or jejunostomy. 
but all were given as much fluid protein by mouth as they could take, and in addition 
had intravenous plasma and saline daily. 

The anresthesia in each case was a posterior intercostal block on the side of the 
thoracotomy, and abdominal field block on the other side if the abdomen was to be 
opened, and each ivas given cycloprop:mc through an intratracheal tube with an inflatable 

cu^ff, bv Dr. P. Peterson. . . , , , . 

No patient had cither a temporary or permanent interruption of the phrenic nerve. 
Post operatively the most troublesome complication uas pulmonan' (x-dema, which 
iisuallv arose about the second day and was often accompanied by cardiac irregularity 
ond bronchitis The treatment ivc found mo.st satisfactory tvas po.stural drainage and 
postural coughing, the bed being placed in the Trendelenburg position several times 

a day. 
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simple stricture and “cork-screw oesophagus”. The ultimate differentiation should depend 
on oesophagoscopic appearances and, if necessary, biopsy. There seems to be no record 
yet of a simple peptic ulcer of the oesophagus undergoing malignant change. 

A final diagnosis of the cause of dysphagia should not be made in any but the most 
decrepit without an endoscopic examination. The oesophagus above a malignant stricture 
may or may not be dilated, but if dilatation is present it is never extreme. Fluid and food 
retention may be noted, and the mucous membrane shows a corresponding amount of 
chronic inflammation. This last is most marked just above the stricture but it is hardly 
ever the angry change which may be seen in the acid digestion of a case of simple peptic 
ulcer. The site of obstruction may be smooth and funnel-shaped where the growth has 
extended mainly in and outside the wall, or masses of neoplasm may be seen in the 
lumen. A careful note should be made of the smell. Sometimes ulceration is associated 
with a mixed infection which produces a most offensive odour and in these cases the 
greatest care must be exercised to avoid contamination of the mediastinum at operation. 
If the growth starts in the stomach and has not invaded the oesophageal mucosa, a hardness 
or rigidity or deformity may be noted at the lower end. The instrument, which normally 
passes easily into the stomach, meets an obstruction and the cardia fails to relax. If a 
bougie is passed gently into the stomach at this stage the stenosis can be appreciated by 
the hand. A rigidity "and fine roughness is transmitted, and felt to be quite unlike the 
soft grip sometimes experienced in cardiospasm. It may be possible to confirm the diagnosis 
by biopsy even when the growth itself cannot be seen. 


Pathology 

The primary growth, whether it be in the oesophagus or stomach, may extend mainly 
into the lumen of the organ. In this case a polypoidal mass occurs which may attain 
large proportions before giving rise to many symptoms. Such tumours are more likely 
to be found in the oesophagus than in the stomach, for in the latter position peptic 
digestion with sloughing of the mass usually occurs. The spread within the wall may 
take place in the submucous, muscular or surrounding tissues. It is not uncommon in 
the oesophagus to find islands of growth separated from the main mass by normal 
mucosa. It is important to determine this when the patient is oesophagoscoped so that 
impalpable growth is not left behind at operation. In some of the cases examined there 
has been a notable spread of growth within the muscular tissue of both stomach and 
oesophagus. In one gastric growth nerves were found containing tubular extensions of 
malignant cells. When the growth extends beyond the oesophagus it invades the medias- 
tinal tissues, pleura and lung. Perforation into the lung with gangrene and a spreading 
bronchopneumonia is one of the accidents which may cause death in these patients. At 
the cardia or in the body of the stomach a direct spread may occur either to the left 
lobe of the liver or the body of the pancreas. Spread to lymphatic glands may occur 
early or late depending on the type of tumour. An appreciation of the lymphatic paths 
is essential if a radical operation is to be employed. Those in the stomach have been 
worked out by Jamieson and Dobson (1907), and it is on their work that the following 
description is based. 

The lymphatics of the upper half of the stomach pass mainly along the left gastric . 
vessels through or past various gland stations to the glands around the cmliac axis. 
Some vessels, particularly from that area where the blood drainage is through the vasa 
brevia, pass in the gastrosplenic omentum or over the top of the lesser sac of peritoneum 
into the pancreatico-lienal glands. The greater curvature area drains along the right 
gastro-epiploic vessels to the subpyloric glands, but this region is only of importance 
where the growth is go extensive as to need a total gastrectomy. In addition to these 
three main catchment areas there is a lymphatic pathway from the cardia through the 
oesophageal hiatus of the diaphragm upwards to the glands in the posterior mediastinum. 
Vessels may by-pass their immediate gland stations and drain into other glands some 
distance away and, in the post-mortem room, a specimen has been seen where a growth 
at the cardia was associated with a lonely metastasis in a gland on the right side of the 
oesophagus at the level of the vena azygos major where this vessel enters the superior 
vena cava. ^ 

The lymphatics of the lower oesophagus drain mainly into the para-cardiac and superior 
gastric glands, communicating freely at the cardia with the gastric lymphatics but some 
pass upwards in the posterior mediastinum to the tracheobronchial groups of glands. 


Treatment 

Tfie treatment of this group of cases has been varied according to the general state 
of the patient, the local condition of the growth and our own experience. 

33 of these patients were so ill or so advanced in disease that no treatment other than 
simple medical care could be offered to them. The hindrance to active measures was 
not usually age, but the extent of the growth when first seen, the presence of clinically 
evident secondary deposits, advanced cardiovascular degeneration and concomitant 
disease in other organs. Of the 67 patients for whom something was attempted a 
bouttar s tube was inserted in 14, and radiotherapy given with or without radon in 7 The 
radiotherapy has depended upon a number of factors one of 
shortage of plant, staff and bed accommodation during the war years 
No deductions can be drawn from these patients other than that temporary relief^frorri 
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on swallowing may occur in gastric or oesophageal lesions respectively, and the latter 
may come on after the act of swallowing saliva, without food being taken. It is some- 
times diihcult to decide when a patient has real pain and when he suffers intense annoy- 
ance and inconvenience from the impaction of food in the stricture. Severe pain, 
espeaally when it radiates into the back, is of evil significance and usually indicates 
fixation of the growth. This does not necessarily mean that it is irremovable, for 
involvement of the pancreas can be overcome by the resection of the body or tail of this 
organ. Sometimes, however, pain in the back would appear to be caused by fi.xed malig- 
nant glands around the cocliac axi.s. In 2 patients the first symptom was a soreness of 
the right side of the neck. It is not possible to do more than guess at the explanation 
of this. Other symptoms that have been noted are heartburn, belching, sometimes "itli 
the bringing up of foul-smelling wind, anorexia, hiccough, haimatenie.'is and loss of 
weight. Loss of weight is purposely put last on the list, not because of its infrequent 
occurrence, but because the emphasis usually placed on this symptom is a potent cause 
of late recognition of cancer. Hiccough is a relatively rare symptom but it is interesting 
to note its occurrence in this scrie.s. It was complained of in .6 cases. All of these had 
squamous growths. It was the first symptom in all 6, and the growth was found on 
resophagoscopy at 40 to 41 cm. from the alveolar margin in 4, and at 37 cm. in 2. 

Physical examination often fails to further the diagnosis and should reveal nothing in 
the operable case. A tumour in the epigastrium suggests an advanced lesion, while a 
gland in the neck or mass in the rectum bani.shes all hope. 

The radiography of lesions at the cardia calls for the greatest care, skill and experience 
if anything but an advanced growth is to be detected. The careful study of the move- 
ments, and the mucosal patterns of the oesophagus and stomach in the upright, prone, 
supine and Trendelenburg positions is necessary. A review of the X-ray appearances of 
the present series carried out with Dr. A. S. Johnstone, shows that malignant lesions in 
the lower oesophagus and upper part of the stomach fall into more or less well-defined 
groups : 

A. Growths Confuted to the CEsophagus. 

In these a small length of normal oesophageal mucosa can usually be demonstrated 
below the growth. They may be subdivided into: — 

(1) Local ulcer. , 

(2) Massive tumour: (a) in the lumen and pedunculated: (b) in the lumen and sessnei 
(c) centrifugal growth with large soft tissue shadow. 

(3) Intermediate group, with new ti.ssue formation and ulceration keeping pace. 

(4) Extensive superficial ulceration. 

B. Growths Occurring at the Gastro-cesophageal Junction. 

These may be oesophageal or gastric in origin, and it is not possible to tell the one fr®’’' 
the other by X-ray examination. 


C. Growths Obviously Arising in the Stomach. 

These may be classified into: 

(1) Those giving a picture very like cardiospasm. 

(2) Those showing a horizontal deformity of the abdominal oesophagus. 

(3) Massive carcinoma of the body of the stomach extending up to the cardia. 

(4) Carcinoma of a herniated gastric fundus. 

The local ulcer may be missed unle.ss the mucosal pattern is carefully studied; it is most 
amenable to surgical removal. The massive tumour is not likely to be overlooked. It* 
recognition as a separate type is useful inasmuch as it may be easily resected in spite ol 
its forbidding appearance. In the pedunculated variety the lumen is seen to be on one 
side of the mass whereas in the other two the barium passes down the middle of the 
tumour. The oesophagus which shows extensive superficial ulceration is of pathological 
interest because it is not uncommon to find i.slands of ulcerated neoplasm separated from 
one another by areas of unaffected or leiikoplakic mucous membrane. The growths of 
the stomach which most often cause difficulty in diagnosis are those at the cardia which 
infiltrate mainly beneath the mucous membrane, and give rise to a picture very like 
cardiospasm or produce a horizontal deformity of the abdominal oesophagus. Thc.'c 
patients are too often treated cither by the physician or the endoscopist by repeated blind 
or ocsophagoscopic dilatation. The development of a gastric cancer in the fundus of the 
stomach which has herniated into the mediastinum has been noted in 5 cases. This 
may 'cause difficulty in diagnosis unle.ss the hernia is carefully sought in the Trendelenburg 

position, orth annular malignant stricture at the lower end 

of the msophagus has been observed in this scrie.s , 

The differential diagnosis is mainly to be made from cardiospasm, peptic ulcer of the 
oesophagus which has been found fifty times during this period of study, simple tumour, 
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TECaiNIQUE ... 

Pre-operalive.— Where possible a good mixed diet is given. When dysphagia is present 
a high-calorie fluid diet .is prescribed, and solids are avoided in order to prevent obstruction- 
and minimize oesophageal irritation above the growth. In this way the fluid content of 
the body is restored. The blood-count is brougUt up to normal by transfusion. During 
the short period of investigation and preparation smoking is prohibited and breathing 
exercises given to mobilize the chest. Oral infection has been vigorously treated, but it has 
not been considered necessary to remove teeth as a routine. ■ . - 

Anxsthesia. — ^After preliminary morphia and scopolamine, sodium pentothal is given 
into the hlood drip. The ossophagoscope is passed and all fluid aspirated. The lower 
oesophagus is sprayed with penicilhn powder and a “Tampax” pack is left in the oesophagus 
just below the cricoid- Silk thread attached to this is left hanging out of the mouth. 
Between 9 and 14 c.c. hght nuperctdne are injected intrathecally when the patient is in 
position on the right side. The lungs are kept at the required degree of inflation by 
oxygen given through a face-piece and pharyngeal tube, and unconsciousness is then main- 
tained by nitrous oxide or sodium pentothal as the situation warrants. 

Operation . — The approach now used is through the left pleural space after resection 
of the whole of the 9th rib and cartilage and the posterior end of the 8th. The left 
phrenic nerve is crushed and local ansesthetic injected into the mediastinum around the 
oesophagus. The left dome of the diaphragm is split and the extent of the lesion ascer- 
tained. The oesophagus above the growth is first mobihzed and a fully curved anastotnosis 
clamp apphed so that septic fluid cannot escape up tire oesophagus from an infected ulcer 
during the manipulation of the stomach. An effort is made to free the whole area to be 
removed before the gut is cut, hut this has sometimes been impracticable. The stomach 
is divided and closed first. A second clamp is then apphed to the oesophagus above the 
first, and this is divided after a swab has been placed in the mediastinum behind it. 
The anastomosis is made between the lower end of the oesophagus and the anterior surface ■ 
of the stomach. The stomach is then drawn up in front so that the suture hne is sunk 
in a peritoneal cuff. Catgut seems to be quite suitable for the anastomosis but more 
emphasis must be placed on accuracy of apposition than on materials used. If omentum 
IS available it is wrapped round the junction. PeniciUin powder has been apphed to the 
mediastinum in recent cases. The diaphragm is hghtly sutured round the stomach and 
a few interrupted stitches are used to fix the stomach to the diaphragm. The lungs are' 
inflated at intervals during the operadon. They are finally inflated when the wound is 
closed, and an under-water drain inserted. At the end of the operadon the cesophagoscope 
is passed, the pack removed and any fluid or blood aspirated. 

Post-operative treatment , — Brea thin g exercises and frequent changes of posidons are 
prescribed from the first day. Drinks of water or glucose are given in small quantides as 
soon as the padent wants them. After forty-eight hours tea, milk and dilute fruit 
drinks are taken, but always washed down with water. After four days, the patient is- 
back on the high-calorie fluid diet including jellies, junket, &c. 

The drainage tube is removed after forty-eight hours, and the patient is allowed out 
of bed on the sixth or seventh day. Aspiration of the chest is carried out as and when 
required. 

REFERENCE 

JAMIESON and DOBSON (1907) Lanai (i), 1061. 

Mr. Ivor Lewis: In cancer of the oesophagus pre-obstructive symptoms are not uncom- 
mon. Unformnately, however, they seldom worry the patient enough to take him to 
the doctor, and are in any case not likely to suggest the diagnosis. Several of my 
oesophagectomies have had such symptoms; ensiform pain during swallowing, a cough, 
hiccups, soreness between spine and scapula. Only in the last-named, however, did the 
symptoms residt in the true cause being diagnosed before obstruction had supervened. 
Dysphagia thus remains the presenting symptom of carcinoma of the oesophagus. It must 
always be investigated both by X-rays and oesophagoscopy. I agree with Mr. Allison 
that all cases of cardiospasm must be oesophagoscoped. 

A positive biopsy should be the rule before major thoracotomy. In one mid-oesophagus 
obstruction I had reason to regret this; on thoracotomy no growth could be felt; the chest 
was closed. On further reference to the section it was highly suggestive only, and should 
really have raised a serious douht before deciding on a major exploration. • As for the 
technical problems, I have no experience of prestemal cesophagogastrostomy and am 
interested to hear that Mr. Tanner has abandoned it. For growths of the lower end the 
one-stage transpleural, transphrenic operation, through the bed of the left 8th rib, 
should displace all others. The present practice of oesophageal resection is based on the 
idea of throwing the thoracic and abdominal cavities into one so as to mobilize some 
part of the abdominal alimentary canal, to secure anastomo.sis with the oesophagus without 
May — S uRG. 2. 
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obstruction has been achieved and that it has often seemed worth while. Some operative i 

procedure was attempted on 49 patients. In 11 of these a thoracotomy or Japarofoin.v ' 

was done only to find the condition hopeless. In 4 a jejunostomy was done in preparation j 
for a further attack which never materialized. In the early years an attempt was made • 
to obtain relief from obstruction by making a cervical oesophagostomy and connecting 
this by a rubber tube to a Jejunostomy. This was done for 3 patients and then aban- 
doned. At this time also 1 patient was treated by total gastrectomy by the abdominal 
route, and survived three months. The remaining 30 patients were subjected to a major 
transthoracic operation, of which 9 were oesopnagectomies or cEsophago-gastrectomies 
with a view to extrathoracic reconstruction, 14 oesophago-gastrectomies with mediastinal 
anastomosis, 2 resections of the whole stomach and lower oesophagus with mediastinal 
anastomosis between oesophagus and jejunum, and 5 palliative cesophago-enterostomies 
W-thout resection of growth. 


This means that 75 patients in the series were hopeless from the point of view oi 
excision when first seen. The figure is actually worse tnan this because, of those resected) 
some were done with the knowledge that the operation could not be considered anything 
but palliative. The results of surgery cannot be judged on the number of five-year 
survivals. Obstruction at the cardia causes such discomfort and distress that its reliti, 
even for a few months, is worth achieving, and when a patient has been subjected to a 
major operation he is entitled to expect some .benefit. Nevertheless the aim should be to 
perform a radical operation where possible, and it is therefore worth while to considei 
a basis for this which will stand the test of anatomy and physiology and what is known 
of the pathology of these tumours. The object is in the first place to remove the prijnap’ 
tumour with its area of lymphatic drainage, and secondly to restore continuity oi the 
digestive tract. 

It would appear that a radical operafion for a growth at the cardia requires the 
removal of the lower segment of the oesophagus, the fundus and most of the ksser 
curvature of the stomach, the gastro-hepatic omentum as close to the liver as possible, 
the left gastric vessels with associated lymphatic glands right back to the cceliac axis, 
the body and tail of the pancreas and therefore of necessity the splenic vessels and spleem 
and as much cellular tissue around the oesophagus as possible at least as far as ana 
including the gland at the level of the inferior pulmonary vein. This formidable under- 
taking has been the basis of the attack on these tumours during the last few years, ana 
although discretion has been used in its application to particular cases, it seems that a 
truly radical operation is no worse tolerated than half-measures, by both surgeon ano 
patient alike. A high mortality' is more likely to be caused by technical errors involving 
soiling of the mediastinum or leakage of the anastomosis, than by the slightly increaseo 
time and shock involved in the careful dissection of the lymiphatic bed. 

In the first 9 patients operated upon the growths were excised with a view f® 
external plastic operation being performed later. All these patients are dead. 3 
from infection following operation, 1 from uraemia eight weeks after operation, 4 from 
secondary deposits within twelve months and .1 from cardiac failure four .MK, 
excision of the growth, A post-mortem examination was obtained in the case of tms 
last patient, and no secondary deposits were present. A plastic operation by skin tube 
was completed in only 2 cases, 1 of which was the patient who survived and swallpwea 
through her new oesophagus for four years. She was previously shown to this Society. 
The other died from secondary deposits after twelve months and at autopsy a typieai 
peptic ulcer was found at the junction of skin tube and stomach. 

In. 14 patients resection with mediastinal anastomosis was carried out, and in of 
these the anastomosis had to be performed above the aortic arch on account of jue 
extension of the growth up the oesophagus. Of these, 6 died as a result of the operation, 
1 from a leaking anastomosis, 1 from shock, and in this patient malignant glands had to 
be left around the aorta, 2 from sepsis in mediastinum and pleura, 1 from a fistula at 
the anastomosis which developed ten days after operation, and 1, the patient in whom 
the anastomosis was performed above the aorta, from torsion of the stomach atitt 
oesophagus on their long axis, causing complete obstruction of the oesophagus. Of ffia 
who survived, 3 have already died with secondary deposits, at intervals of nine months, 
twelve months and fifteen months. The cause of death in the last patient was chronic 
nephritis but at autopsy small secondary deposits were found in the liver and para- 
aortic lymph glands. One of these patients developed a peptic ulcer at the anastomosis 
which responded to dilatation through the oesophagoscope followed by medical measures. 
There are, therefore, 5 patients still alive and their operations were one, three, three, seven 
and twenty-four months ago. 


Resection of the whole of the stomach and the lower end of the oesophagus was done m 
2 patients but in I of these the lesion turned out to be a Hodgkin’s sarcoma. Both 
survived the operation, but the one with a very extensive carcinoma died at home three 
months later. The other is still alive five months after operation but has a mass in the 
abdomen for which he is receiving X-ray therapy. In this latter case the anastomosis 
was performed between the oesophagus and a length of intestine mobilized on an elon- 
gated mesentery after the method of Roux and recently’ revived by Yudin. The ability 
to mobilize such a loop from a thoracic approach raised the possibility of side-tracking 
irremovable growths and so relieving obstruction. It was urgently necessary to be able 
to do this in certain cases of peptic ulcer of the oesophagus with almost complete stenosis, 
and so the method was tried in a few of these advanced growths. In the first case the 
resoDhagus was transected, the stomach end being closed, and the patient died from 
Tpnkaee of the malignant stump. In the next cases the resophngus was left in continuity 
and -f side-to-side anastomosis performed with the intestine. The first 2 survived and 
second 2 both died from infection. Of those who survived, one lived five months in 
comfort and the other is still alive and standing liis turn at the club seven months after 


operation. 


'Prcc. /?, ycc, Med,, 19411 .3®, 14.3. 
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(a) As regards fitness for the operation, it is often impossible to forecast accurately how 
a patient will tolerate the anaesthetic, and merely opening the abdomen or thorax or both. 
Once this has been done, it may be easier to estimate how much more the patient will 
stand. We have been forced to irradiate some operable tumours because we felt the 
patient would not tolerate wide resection, or even to abandon cases suitable for direct 
irradiation because the patient was faring badly. So we very rarely decide beforehand 
what form of treatment will be carried out, but prepare for all contingencies as far as 
possible. 

(b) As regards estimating the extent of spread of the disease, laparotomy is essential, 
since the spread to lymphatic glands from the lower oesophagus and cardiac area is usually 
below the diaphragm, mostly to left gastric glands, partly to vasa breyia glands, and partly 
to pancreatic glands along the splenic vessels. Spread to the posterior mediastinum can 
be sought for when the thorax is opened. There is some difference of opinion as to when 
the laparotomy should be done, but it would seem to be unwise and unfair to the patient 
to open his thorax and divide his diaphragm, before we know the extent of spread in the 
abdomen. 

(i) When there is well-marked oesophageal or cardiac obstruction, gastrostomy or 
jejunostoniy may be necessary before the patient’s condition can be improved sufiBciently 
to stand the main operation. This can be done through a small upper left paramedian or 
rectus-splitting incision, through which exploration of the tumour and whole abdomen 
is possible. 

(ii) In other cases, the abdomen can be explored through a similar incision a week or ten 
days before the main operation, as advocated by Garlock, or immediately preceding this 
latter as advised by Churchill and Sweet. We have usually followed this latter practice, 
so as to avoid two operations, but using a different incision more suitable for extension 
into tbe thorax. 

When the best form of treatment can be decided upon beforehand, there are various 
methods of approach. 


(1) For Resection 

(a) Transthoracic, transdiaphragmatic approach without doubt gives a good exposure 
of, and access to the lower oesophagus and upper stomach. The main principles are the 
same for all methods, with minor differences in technique as regards choice of level, 
resection of ribs, division of ribs, &c. The wound is relatively quick to open and close, 
(by Abdominal approach alone is usually considered inadequate for cardio- 
oesophagectomy, due to poor exposure of, and difficult access to, the operation field. 

(c) Ttvo-stage operation described by Marshall (1938). (i) First stage is done from 

abdomen alone, consisting of mobilization of the stomach with tumour and glands, which 
are all pushed up into the thorax through the enlarged oesophageal hiatus, (ii) Second 
stage is done from the thorax two weeks later, when the tumour and glands are removed 
and the anastomosis performed. 

Angular abdomino-thoracic incision. — ^In our early cases, the abdomen was explored 
through a mid-line incision. 'W'hen irradiation was decided upon, a transverse incisioii 
was made from the upper end of this, through the 6th and 7th left costal cartilages into 
the 5th space, round to the posterior axillary line. The thorax was opened and the 
diaphragm split down to the oesophageal hiatus, the incision skirting round the left edge 
of the pericardium. This gave good access to the cardiac area, though some difficultv was 
experienced in retracting the angular flap containing the divided left costal margin. 

Oblique abdomino-thoracic incision. — In our later cases this difficulty was over 
come by exploring the abdomen through an oblique incision across the upper 
abdomen, from about the 9th right to the 7th left costal cartilages, in line 
with the outer part of the 5th left interspace. This incision was continued 
through the left costal margin lower down into the 5th space, the thorax opened 
and the diaphragm divided as before. This gave a wide straight opening with much 
better direct access to the whole stomach and lower oesophagus. We have used it 
for direct irradiation and for surgical excision. But the main disadvantage of both these 
incisions is the time taken to open and close the wound. When irradiation is carried 
out considerable time is saved compared with that taken for resection. But then the 
patient is usually in a worse condition to stand a long operation. 

(2) For Direct Irradiation 

Due to the tendency of the growth to spread along the stomach or to lymphatics towards 
the mid-line or beyond, exposure must be made to enable the irradiation to be directed 
m an antero-posterior plan, otherwise uniform irradiation of the tumour area would be 
May. — S uRG. 3 
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tension. The stomach is a better organ to use than the small intestine botli on account 
01 Its remarkable reacli right to the apex of the pleura, and of its indomitable blood 
supply never so hazardous as that of a. Tudin lengtti of small gut. The stomach should 
fust be made into a bed for tlie oesophagus to lie on, the bed is firmly sutured to. tlie 
chest tvall before the anastomosis begins. 

As for the anastomosis itself, I believe its security depends entirely on the care die 
surgeon pays to details. It should be end-to-side, using interrupted hue silk sutures, in 
two layers. The layer most liable to tension is tiic anterior oesophago-peritoneal. It 
cannot be too often repeated tliat in the oesophagus the viiicosa is die master-layer— 
just as in the stomach it is die seromuscular layer. 

As for die results, die improvement in operative mortality has been remarkable. In 
1940, the operation mortality for all the 191 cases of ocsophagectomy collected by Ochsner 
and De Bakey was 72%. I liave just heard their figures from diree American surgeons— 
Garlock, Sweet and Phemister. The mortality for dieir total of 172 operadons in the 
last few years is 29%. Out of 9 cases of this operation in die last five years I have 
lost 3. We have not yet recovered from the realization of the high malignancy of 
carcinoma of the oesophagus, but there are two redeeming considerations. First, the 
survival figures of the above three American surgeons suggest an eventual five-year cure 
rate of about 10%; secondly, in diese latter years of rapid development dieie is no 
doubt that surgeons have done resections on a high percentage of cases which were not 
really operable. This has not only increased die operative mortality but has greatly, 
reduced die proportion of long survivals. But, to say die least, it looks as if die results 
are going to be appreciably better dian in cancer of the stomach. 

Mr. Alan Shorter; Diagnosis. — The main accessory aids to diagnosis of carcinoma of 
the cardia and lower end of the oesophagus are; (i) Radiology; (ii) oesopliagoscopy; (iii) 
gastroscopy. 

Space allows me to deal only widi radiology which is probably the most useful, but is 
not free from pitfalls. Special methods enable different diagnostic points to be demon- 
strated. 

(a) Barium swallow in the erect posidon will show the site, type and degree of obstruc- 
tion and the presence or absence of dilatation of the oesophagus above. Tfiis latter occurs 
to a great degree with carcinomatous obstruction more often dian is generally appreciated, 
while it is usually a marked feature of cardiac achalasia. There die obstruction is not 
at the cardia but at the diaphragm or above (Calthrop). 

(b) Trendelenburg tilt of the patient after die barium has entered the stomacli will 
often show distortion or a filling defect of die cardiac stomacli on the lesser or greater 
curvature especially, or of the abdominal oesophagus. 

(c) Retrograde barium meal, by running barium into the stomach through a gastrostomy 
tube and then applying die Trendelenburg tilt, will show the cardiac area when the 
oesophagus is obstructed. 

(d) Air bubble . — Stewart and Ulick, and also Kirklin, sd’ess the importance of examin- 
ing the air bubble for deformity or the shadow of a soft tissue mass. Tliis is done in the 
empty or partially barium-filled stomach. 

(e) Air filling. — Wascli and Epstein have developed a technique of air filling of die 
stomach, with or without barium, for examining the anterior or posterior walls of die 
cardiac area. Tumours of these parts will sometimes not be shown by filling the stomach 
with barium and die Trendelenburg till. 

TreatmeJit. — At die present time surgery acenis to hold out the greatest hope of cure, 
especially in the early stages. Every case is wordi exploring,- unless dicre are clinically 
obvious widespread metastases or die padent’s condition is too poor. Surgical exploradon 
is the only reliable way of deciding the correct form of treatment. Then, and only dien, 
can we decide whedier the site and type of tumour and die extent of spread permit of 
surgical removal, either curative or palliative. Cases rendered inoperable by the poor 
general condition of the patient or by irremovable local spread, we (Dr. Cranston Fairchild 
and myself. Lancet, October 27, 1945, p. 522) have been treating by a nicdiod of Direct 
Irradiation during die past two years. The object is to irradiate tlic tumour directly 
dirough the open wound, without odicr viscera or die body wall intervening, dius deliver- 
ing a more accurate and effective dose of irradiadon at high intensity directly to the 
tumour and field of local spread. We feel that it is more reasonable to irradiate most what 
most needs irradiating, i.e. the tumour and any local spread, and not die overlying 
skin and intervening vital tissues or viscera. That is where, in our opinion, external 

irradiation of visceral cancer fails. . , „ . . . _ . 

So we feel the choice of treatment lies between Surgical Excision and Direct Irradiauon. 
The problem is how best to decide ivhicli is die more suitable method for each individual 

case. 
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(a) As regards fitness for the operation, it is often impossible to forecast accurately how 
a patient will tolerate tire anesthetic, and merely opening the abdomen or thorax or both. 
Once this has been done, it may be easier to estimate how much more the patient will 
stand. We have heen forced to irradiate some operable tumours because we felt the 
patient would not tolerate wide resection, or even to abandon cases suitable for direct 
irradiation because the patient was faring badly. So we very rarely decide beforehand 
what form of treatment will be carried out, but prepare for all contingencies as far as 
possible. 

(b) As regards estimating the extent of spread of the disease, laparotomy is essential, 
since the spread to lymphatic glands from the lower oesophagus and cardiac area is usually 
below the diaphragm, mostly to left gastric glands, partly to vasa breyia glands, and partly 
to pancreatic glands along the splenic vessels. Spread to the posterior mediastinum can 
be sought for when the thorax is opened. There is some difference of opinion as to when 
the laparotomy should be done, but it would seem to be unwise and unfair to the patient 
to open his thorax and divide his diaphragm, before we know the extent of spread in the 
abdomen. 

(i) When there is well-marked oesophageal or cardiac obstruction, gastrostomy or 
jejunostomy may be necessary before the patient’s condition can be improved sufficiently 
to stand the matn operation. This can be done through a small upper left paramedian or 
rectus-splitting incision, through which exploration of the tumour and whole abdomen 
is possible. 

(ii) In other cases, die abdomen can be explored through a similar incision a week or ten 
days before the main operation, as advocated by Garlock, or immediately preceding this 
latter as advised by Churchill and Sweet. We have usually followed this latter practice, 
so as to avoid two operations, but using a different incision more suitable for extension 
into the thorax. 

When the best form of treatment can be decided upon beforehand, there are various 
methods of approach. 


(1) For Resection 

(a) Transthoracic, transdiaphragmatic approach without doubt gives a good exposure 
of, and access to the lower oesophagus and upper stomach. The main principles are the 
same for all methods, with minor differences in technique as regards choice of level, 
resection of ribs, division of ribs, S:c. The wound is relatively quick to open and close. 

(by Abdominal approach alone is usually considered inadequate for cardio- 
CESophagectomy, due to poor exposure of, and difficult access to, the operation field. 

(c) Two-stage operation described by Marshall (1938). (i) First stage is done from 

abdomen alone, consisting of mobilization of the stomach with tumour and glands, which 
are all pushed up into the thorax through the enlarged oesophageal hiatus, (ii) Second 
stage is done from the thorax two weeks later, when the tumour and glands are removed 
and the anastomosis performed. 

Angular ab domino-thoracic incision. — In our early cases, the abdomen was explored 
through a mid-line incision, ^^^len irradiation was decided upon, a transverse incision 
tvas made from the upper end of this, through the 6th and 7th left costal cartilages into 
the 5th space, round to the posterior axillary line. The thorax was opened and the 
diaphragm split down to the oesophageal hiatus, the incision skirting round the left edge 
of the pericardium. This gave good access to the cardiac area, though some difficultv was 
experienced in retracting the angular flap containing the divided left costal margin. 

Oblique abdomino-lhoracic incision. — In our later cases this difficulty was over 
come by exploring the abdomen through an oblique incision across the upper 
aMomen, from about the 9th right to the 7th left costal cartilages, in line 
with the outer part of the 5th left interspace. This incision was continued 
through the left costal margin lower down into the 5th space, the thorax opened 
and the diaphragm divided as before. This gave a wide straight opening with much 
better direct access to the whole stomach and lower oesophagus. We have used it 
for direct irradiation and for surgical excision. But the main disadvantage of both these 
incisions is the time taken to open and close the wound. Wien irradiation is carried 
out considerable time is saved compared with that taken for resection. But then the 
patient is usually in a worse condition to stand a long operation. 


(2) For Direct Irradiation 

tendency of the growth to spread along the stomach or to lymphatics towards 
he mid-hne or beyond, exposure must be made to enable the irradiation to be directed 
.n an antero-postenor plan, othenvise uniform irradiation of the tumour area would be 
May. — S uRG. 3 
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impossible. Therefore the left transthoracic approach is unsuitable for direct irradiation 
or these tumours. 


Post-operative reactions have been no more severe than would have been e.xpected after 
the operation alone, even after a maximum tumour dose of over 1,500 r in three minutes. 

Carcinoma of lesser curve, 13 cm. long by 7 cm. antero- 
posteriorly by 4-5 cm. thick. Alive two years after direct irradiation. 

Case II.— Female, aged 57. CarcinOlna of abdominal oesophagus 5 cm. long by 2'5 cm. 

months after direct irradiation, then died of bronchopneumonia and 
No growth was found in treated area but a few deposits were 
found at base of right lung. 
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Mr. Donald Barlow said tliat he had carried out ten resections of the lower end of the 
oesophagus with or without the stomach, and of these, four were still alive and well. 
One was for a simple stricture but all the others were for carcinoma. 

He had found that especially in those cases where it was necessary to prepare a jejunal 
loop for anastomosis to the oesophagus, as, for instance, where most of tlie stomach was 
infiltrated by growth, the best exposure could be obtained by resection of the 10th rib on 
the left side perhaps with division of the posterior end of the 9th. This was an entirely 
new approach but it had three great advantages; 

(i) Only the lower part of the incision need be made in the first place so that operability 
of the growth could be assessed before opening tlie chest and diaphragm. 

(ii) As pointed out by Mr. Allison, resection of carcinoma of the stomach or oesophagus 
must include block dissection of all lymphatics and glands likely to be infiltrated. Those 
on the splenic artery and pancreas and around the pylorus, dkc., were most important and 
in several of the speaker’s cases not only the spleen and peritoneum on the posterior wall 
of the lesser sac but also the splenic artery and part of the pancreas had been removed. 
This exposure greatly facilitated this manoeuvre. 

(iii) The preparation of jejunal loop after the manner of Yudin was made much easier 
and the arterial arcades could easily be transilluminatcd. 

Whereas in one of the speaker’s cases it had been possible by mobilizing the duodenum 
to bring it up into the chest to effect a direct oesophageal anastomosis, he had to prepare 
jejunal loops in three others. One of these patients was still alive and well. In another 
case in which it had been necessary to leave the dist.al two inches rather blue in order 
to get enough length, the operation was done in two stages, the loop being left below the 
diaphragm. When a week later the chest was opened to resect the oesophageal growth, 
the loop could not be found without opening the abdomen through a paramedian incision 
and the loop was discovered at the bottom of the pelvis with tliree inches of the distal 
end gangrenous. The surviving part of the jejunum had to be brought out subcutaneously 
and the upper end of the oesophagus through the neck. He had found in the third case 
where it was also necessary to leave the distal two inches of jejunum blue, that by bringing 
the loop subcutaneously at the first stage of the operation, it survived because it derived 
some additional blood supply from the tissues in which it was embedded. If desired he 
thought it might be possible at the second stage of the operation to remove the jejunum 
from its subcutaneous bed and bring it up through the diaphragm if its proximal end 
had already been threaded through the transverse meso-colon and up behind tlic stomach 
through the lesser omentum. 

Mr Barlow thought that a preliminary gastrostomy interfered with the operation and 
disavreed with another speaker that the phrenic nerve should not be crushed following 
an anastomosis in the chest because it was necessary to suture tlic stomach or jejunum 
to the opening in the diaphragm and unless this were done there ivould be drag on the 
anastomosis which would endanger its safety. 

M ^nosidered it was quite useless to irradiate adenocarcinomas and failed to understand 
vr. Vanner when he spoke of postural drainage for the treatment of pulmonary oedema, 
ml Leaker had found that where the patient was well enough, postural drain.age might 
The speaKcy atelectatic but in most instances it was advisable to pass a 

be useful wnciu ‘ j aspirate the bronchial contents, since failure to do this 

bronchoscope ' 

might result in many deaths. 
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DISCUSSION ON CORTICAL ATROPHY 

Mr. Harvey Jackson: The literature on the subject of cortical atrophy is disappointingly 
sparse. Certainly one would not do justice to this discourse without including those 
atrophic states of the cortex that accompany atrophy of subjacent white matter. 'Thus 
any condition attended by shnnkage of conical tissue claims significance and warrants 
inclusion. 

In referring to conical atrophy two different forms of morbid anatomy come to mind. 
The one produces constriction of the affected gyri whilst the intervening sulci deepen and 
widen. The appearance of the cortex thereby resembles that of a shelled walnut enveloped 
in a fluid sac — appearances suggesting the terms “walnut brain” and “wet brain” as most 
appropriate designations. The second type of atrophic change is to be found incorporated 
with disease in the white matter. The gyri are flattened on the surface, widened trans- 
versely, but attenuated in depth of grey matter — ^tvell demonstrated in association with 
porencephalic cysts. 

From the point of view of the neurosurgeon, the scope is perhaps more restricted, for, 
in so far as his practice is concerned, the effects of injury' and the differentiation between 
tumour-formation and clinical states simulating tumour-formation are the main delibera- 
tions. Indeed the clinical material from which my cases are derived provides a number 
in which the precise pathological diagnosis of meningioma has brought me into the 
therapeutic programme. 

Before discussing any of the more intimate details of particular lesions a more generalized 
citation of the many factors in causation is warranted. The order in which the various 
types of lesion are to be discussed has no application to their relative incidence; in fact 
some stress will be made of less common, though less frequently', recognized states. 

Perhaps I may refer somewhat speculatively, and with trepidation, to the systematized 
atrophies, not without the full realization that the primary' disorder may' be a demyelinat- 
ing process in deference to an atrophic state. It cannot be denied that such conditions 
as Schilder’s disease and atrophy of the Pick, or Alzheimer type, occasionally' stray into 
the hands of the neurosurgeon either because the true nature of the disease is missed in 
its early phase, or because of a less typical form of onset. In Schilder’s disease the onset 
may' be suggestive of a focal lesion and this can be accompanied by' papilloedema. In so 
far as the generalized atrophies are concerned — patients are sometimes admitted in 
stuporose or semicomatose states. Under these circumstances, suspicion of the presence 
of a subdural hasmatoma may determine the surgeon into making exploratory' burr holes. 

The surgeon is ever mindful of the effects of injury', and is only too well aware of the 
possibility of diffused damage in addition to local injury. Moreover the initiation of 
diffuse changes from both closed and open injuries is appreciated. Strangely enough, 
while the dire effects of repeated head injury gain recognition the practical implication 
of this knowledge sometimes fails ; the occurrence of atrophic changes in the brain 
originating from the occupation of boxing is well recognized, yet the extensive cortical 
atrophy that develops from the oft-repeated convulsive treatment, applied bv psvchiatrists 
to the relief of depression and other mental disorders, is ignored. 

^Iay — Keur. 1 
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When talking of injury mechanical disruption of structure is the usual inference, but 
it must not be forgotten that other physical agents can be responsible. In particular I 
refer to X-rays. Occasionally one sees very extensive atrophic changes in the brain 
brought about by the application of intensive deep therapy for a cerebral tumour. The 
.atrophy is of a very protracted onset, hence it is not to be seen with the more malignant 
gliomata oiving to the .short duration of life afforded by these neoplasms. It may be a 
matter of five years or more before the change materializes. 

Those lesions tlius far discussed have been of such a nature as to involve a number 
of gyri even when described as “localized” This by no means excludes the feasibility of 
an atrophic state applied to a portion of a gyrus. Doubdess an injury may' be so restricted 
in effect, but the lesions to which I am about to refer are of other causation. They are 
the results of infection or of vascular disturbance of one form or another. Those infections 
most prone to produce what one supposes to be limited zone.s of “encephalitis” are the 
specific fevers — one has seen lesions that had arisen during the course of measles, whooping- 
cough, influenza, dysentery, tonsillitis, scarlet fever, pneumonia, iS;c. Patients who have 
been so afflicted seek advice on account of and relief from epileptiform manifestations, 
cither focal or general. Unfortunately the import of infection in the clinical history 
may fail to gain recognition, and in consequence a patient may be submitted to an 
unnecessary exploratory operation. Similar patches of localized atrophy sometimes result 
from thrombosis of a cortical vein — a complication occasionally seen during pregnancy, 
or during the puerperium. Other forms of atrophic lesions are to be encountered, forms 
arising out of padiological vascular states. The diffuse cerebral atrophy of senile 
dementias consequent on chronic cerebrovascular disease is tvell recognized. A less heeded 
form of atrophy, vascular in origin, is that produced as die result of an arteriovenous 
fistula. Just how this takes effect is not established, but the anoxaemic state of the blood 
is a probable factor. The mention of a vascular fistula reminds one that die large arteries 
which supply the brain can be directly involved in other ways, even in dieir extracranial 
course: an injury to the internal carotid artery in the neck has been known to cnii.'e 
extensive atrophic changes in the brain. 

Omission of those peculiar atrophic states of the cortex to be found in babies, so 
beaudfully depicted in an article by Ingraham and Matson (1944) under the title of 
“Subdural Haematoma in Infancy”, would leave our discussion incomplete. The cortex 
in some of these cases shows an extraordinary state of formation of the affected area— 
this is described in that article as consequent on haematoma formation. How diis 
could be produced by the compression induced by a subdural hatmatoma is diffinilt 
of explanation. The pathology is obscure. In my opinion the state of the brain m 
some cases at least is more likely to result from structural defect of developmental origin. 
The frontal lobes and the parietal lobe, and the paracentral lobule in particular, seem 
to be sites of predilection (figs. 1 and 2). 



FIG. 2. — Air over the surface of the parietal lobe of a baby 
I32S indicating a restricted degree of agenesis. 


What are the clinical riT'cnStcd ^ 'par.?cTr"r<?gion: 

resultant disturbances suffuse atrophic changes can occur without giving 

of the 'r'°'';f,5den« manifest on neurological examination. The incidence of 

rise to localizing 
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epileptiform phenomena is very high — in something like 75% of all cases. Generalized 
convulsions occur,' from frontal lesions in particular; Jacksonian attacks associate them- 
selves with Rolandic lesions. Focal attacks appear to originate more commonly from the 
limited patches of encephalitis brought about by localized infection or circumscribed 
vascular thrombosis. 

^^^latsoever the form of the attack, in typical cases of cortical atrophy the history has 
proved generally to be a protracted one of several years’ duration. A carefully elicited 
historv should reveal any possible underlying infection, injury, or thrombosis recogniz- 
able as the exciung factor. kVhen focal attacks have occurred over a number of years 
and then, on examination, neurological signs are judged to be static, tumour is unlikely. 
Should the neurological signs prove the lesion to be extensive, in terms of cortical 
implication, then, in the absence of symptoms and signs of intracranial pressure, the 
diagnosis of tumour would be improbable. Moreover the clinical state is often of a 
character that is difficult of explanation on a tumour basis; a poor mentality is not an 
uncommon finding, pyramidal signs are frequently accompanied by reduced sensory 
perception in one form or another, and in about 25% of my personal cases a visual field 
defect has been present. 

Headache is a complaint in about 50% of cases but it bears hypotensive qualities as a 
rule, therefore it is unlikely to be mistaken for the headache of increased intracranial 
pressure. 

Vomiting has not played any part in the clinical stories available. 

Ultimately we reach the stage where a relatively circumscribed area of cortical atrophy 
becomes more or less indistinguishable from the development of a cerebral tumour, 
especially a meningioma. The history is that of a prolonged story of epileptiform attacks, 
periods of years not being unusual, Tlie attacks are of focal or Jacksonian nature, usually 
to be followed sooner or later by paresis in one limb, and perhaps later sdll by hemiparesis. 
Indeed the whole story is that commonly supposed to characterize tumour-formation. 
Headache may, or may not, occur. Under these circumstances one may ask if a clinical 
differentiation between tumour and atrophy is to be reached. Personally I believe that 
such a differentiation is possible, but 1 would not care to base treatment on clinical 
evidence alone. Confirmatory evidence is not only advantageous, it is essential. 

How then may this differentiation be formulated? In the first place one should keep 
the possibility of cortical atrophy in mind when a history of epilepsy of several years’ 
standing is presented by an adult patient. The age-incidence is by no means restricted, 
although the majority of cases in my experience have been between 30 and 50 years of 
age. Evidence of a tendency to neurofibromatosis is usually lacking in atrophy, whereas 
it is not infrequent in a patient harbouring a meningioma. In what one considers to be 
a typical patient the blood-pressure tends to be on the low side of normal. Mentally 
these patients tend to be intellectually duU with poor memories and reduced powers of 
concentration should the atrophy be widely distributed. The optic discs most often are 
normal, visual acuity is normal, but field defects are surprisingly frequent. Usually the 
optic discs are within normal limits of appearance. However, on occasion one sees a 
peculiar moistness to be likened to that of the sclera and eyelids after weeping — an 
appearance aptly described as a "wet disc”. The apparent swelling is not usually measur- 
able. 

Pathological investigation . — ^Lumbar puncture; Generally the rhanometric pressure of 
the cerebrospinal fluid is subnormal. Total protein and cell contents are normal. 
Wassermann reaction is negative, Lange shows no change. 

Radiographic examination . — Plain X-rays so far as I am aware, cannot be said to show 
any characteristic appearances. Over and over again, however, 1 have been impressed 
by the rather exuberant pattern of the diploeic vascular channels in these cases. These 
vascular markings can be misleading for they may be incorrectly interpreted as supportive 
evidence of that adventitious vascularization we recognize as occurring in the presence 
of a meningioma. 

Curiously enough the incidence of calcification in intracranial structures, e.g. pineal 
gland, choroid plexuses, and the falx, is greater than that occurring in normal patients 
of corresponding ages. Should any displacement of such shadows be recognizable, the 
displacement is towards the side of the lesion. 

Owing to irregularities of bony density and occasionally from calcific deposits on the 
dura mater, one may observe a shadow, a shadow that may be acceptable as a hyper- 
ostosis, thereby being taken to confirm a diagnosis of suspected meningioma, whereas 
in fact no actual tumour is in existence. Careful elucidation of the nature of shadows 
of this type will necessitate stereoscopic films (figs. 3 and 4). 

Even with the most careful study of radiographs it is obvious that mistakes can still 
be made. How then should one confirm the diagnosis? Contrast radiographv by air 



FIG. 3.— Patch of rarefaction 
On<hcated by arrow) in the 
pane^l region associated with 
subjacent cortical atrophy. 
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encephalo^aphy or ventriculography usually proves conclusive. On carrying out such 
forms of investigation one may be astounded at the extent of the abnormality so envisaged. 

Gross defects in radiographic appearances are easy enough to interpret, but just how 
much alteration in an X-ray is essential to confirm the presence of atrophy is uncertain. 
Estimations of the relative capacities of the ventricles and the subarachnoid spaces, up 
to now, have been rather conjectural, being formulated on previous observations extended 
over numerous cases. Impressions have led me to believe that accumulations of air over 
the parietal cortex are evidence of abnormality, especially if the exposures are made with 
the patient in a horizontal posture. Likewise visualization of the outline of the third 
ventricle on a lateral view is not to be seen in the undilated ventricle on the exposures 
ordinarily employed (figs. 5 and 6). 

Evans (1942), in a recent paper, reports an investigation into the relationship between 
the transverse diameter of the anterior horns and internal diameter of the skull. Judging 
from his figures it seems that a ratio of not less than 1 : 3 must be looked upon as 
within normal limits. 

Electro-encephalography in its present form does little more than indicate an abnorm- 
ality, more often than not of wide distribution; sometimes lateralizing changes are avail- 
able. According to Trowbridge and Finlay (1942), normal E.E.G. tracings may be found 
in cases showing only cortical atrophy, but are not found in cases with dilated ventricles. 
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Dr. John J, Fleminger: During the years of this last war a diagnosis of cortical atrophy 
was made in 71 cases admitted to a neurosurgical unit for investigation. 31 of these were 
infants, and of the remaining adults, 28 were sent in by neurologists, all with a clinical 
diagnosis of cerebral tumour. Among these 28 cases there is a short series which appears 
to stand apart from the rest. In selecting these I have excluded all those cases in which 
there was anything in the history or on examination which might have pointed to a 
cortical degeneration, so that no case was included which gave any history' of head injury, 
recent infection or with hypertension or arteriosclerosis, or was over the age of 60. This 
has left 12 cases, which appear to be examples of a cerebral atrophy of unknown cause, 
presenting clinically' as cerebral tumours, and probably allied in pathology' to the pre- 
senile dementias, but differing from these in that dementia is not found. 

These cases consist of adults between the ages of 27 and 57 with an average age of 45. 
8 were men and 4 were women. The commonest clinical diagnosis made was of a slowly- 
growing benign tumour, most frequently meningioma. In none was there anything to 
suggest any alternative pathology, and it was only on further investigation that the true 
nature of the condition was discovered. 

There were certain very definite negative findings common to all of them. These 
were: normal fundi with normal optic discs, normal cerebrospinal fluid and fluid 
pressures, negative W.R.s, and the absence of any form of mental change suggesting 
dementia. In every case the blood-pressure was normal or loiv, and in no instance was 
there any bradycardia. Nausea and vomiting did not occur in any case. There was also 
no history of concussion or any other kind of craniocerebral injury as these cases had 
been excluded. 

The most important symptoms %vere . — ^Epilepsy of all varieties, both major attacks and 
focal fits, motor and sensory; transient attacks of uselessness of a limb leading to paralysis; 
dysphasia, almost exclusively of the expressive kind; severe headaches and attacks of 
dizziness. When memory defect occurred, tvhich was seldom, it was always associated 
with some degree of dysphasia. 

Among the physical findings, loss of power in limbs was unilateral in every' instance 
and the hemipareses were flaccid in only two cases; sensory' impairment was less frequendy 
louud, but was most characteristically a loss of position sense. Ocular palsies and visual 
defects only occurred in 2 cases and homonymous hemianopia in one of these. 
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Straight X-rays of the skull revealed no constant or prominent abnormal features In 
some the vessel markings over the vault were rather more evident than normal, and in 
one case, there was an area of irregular calcification corresponding to degeneration of 
the hemisphere discovered at craniotomy. 

Electro-encephalography was done in only two of the cases. In both of these tliere 
was an abnormal focus in the region of maximum atrophy and in one, performed on a 
man^ ^ hemiparesis, the E.E.G. suggested a diffuse cortical dysfunction in both 
hemispheres, but most predominantly in the right frontal region. From these two cases 
alone it is obviously^ impossible to draw any conclusion as to tlie i\ahic of E.E.G. in the 
differentiation of tliis condition from tumour. 


The discovery of cortical, or at least cerebral, atrophy was ultimately made by air 
studies or by craniotomy and direct inspection. A ventriculography was performed in 
each case, and some also had lumbar or cisternal encephalograms. The characteristic 
features of atrophy, as shown by air studies, in these cases were dilatation of the ventrides 
either bilaterally or unilaterally without any .shift of the ventricular system, and, mote 
striking, the increased convolutional marking of air in the subaraclinoid space revealing 
the widened sulci, as seen in encephalograms. This was best seen over the vertex when 
the patient was X-rayed in the sitting position. Subdural puddles of air at the frontal and 
occipital poles and down the side of the falx were frequently seen, and were sometimes 
seen in the temporal region, in ventriculograms. In this connexion one should mention 
the increase in depth of the subdural space and the lax, sometimes wrinkled dura, found 
when the burr hole for ventriculography has been made, which were often the first 
indications that one was not dealing with a space-occupying lesion. One important fact 
is that although the physical signs and the symptoms may point to only a local cortical 
lesion, and in fact there may only be a unilateral ventricular dilatation, this is not always 
the case, and frequently the area of atrophy as demonstrated by air studies is seen to 
extend over a wide distribution and often to the opposite hemisphere. 

The characteristic appearance of the surface of the cerebral cortex at craniotomy was 
a deep subarachnoid space bridging over- widened sulci filled with excess of C.S.F. under 
low pressure. These sulci frequently, but not invariably, contained large thickened and 
-tortuous blood-vessels. Tire cortex is described as being more rubbery and harder tlian 
usual to the touch and the convolutions appear shrunken and narrow. 4 of thcse_ cases 
had craniotomies, all performed by Mr. Wylie McKissock, and all presented a similar 
appearance, and also appeared to be macroscopically identical with otlier cases of atrophy 
of known cause. 

The following are brief summaries of three of these cases ivhich demonstrate some of 
the more typical features. 

Case I. — Man, aged 40. Admitted January 1046 with a six months’ history, beginning 
with attacks of pins and needles in his left foot and weakness of his left “ond. we 
was treated for rheumatism until he became so paralysed that he was unable to gei 
about. lie also complained of frontal headaches. He had a left lower facial palsy ana 
a flaccid paresis of his left arm and leg without sensor.v loss. His ventnculograrns 
showed dilatation of the whole of the right lateral ventricle compared with the leii 
and increased convolutional markings over the cortex, particularly in the right frontal 
region, showing the maximum atrophic change to be in this area (fig. 1). 

Case II.— Woman, aged 56. She had a gradually increasing hemiplegia for two years, 
starting in the right foot and spreading upwards to involve the right arm. She complainea 
of severe frontal headache. A diagnosis had been made of left frontal meningioma. 
Her ventriculograms showed dilatation of the left lateral ventricle compared with the 
right. A craniotomy was performed. A left fronlo-parietal flap was turned down, and 
the typical appearances of shrunken atrophic brain were seen, maximum at the upper 
ends of the motor-sensory cortex. Now, five years later, this woman is still alive, moderately 
well, but has developed a severe spastic paraplegia. 


Case III— Man aged 27. Had major epilepsy for two years. A diagnosis of right 
fnmtal meningioma had been made; E.E.G. showed a right frontal focus of slow irregular 
rfPlA waves His encephalogram pictures showed increased convolutional markings m 
the frontal 'region. At operation marked atrophy was revealed in the right frontal 
and unusually large and tortuous venous channels were seen (fig. 2). A year 
affer he was ^charged, he had sho^vn no deterioration and his fits were being controlled 

by luminal. 

vnb.e of encenhalographv in this condition is demonstrated in figs. 3. 4. 5 and 6. 
Th^ a e of a ma^k a^haL'and right hemiplegia X^cntricuIosr.anis. figs 3 and 5. first 
showed dilatation of the left lateral ventricle. Tlien lumbar encephalography performed 
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about a week later revealed the condition of the surface of die cortex with the widened 
convolutional markings far more evident on the left than on the right, figs. 4 and 6. 

The only light which can be thrown on the pathology of this condition from these 
few cases, is the report on a small biopsy that was taken from the cortex and underlying 
white matter at the operation on a man aged 37 with aphasia and right hemiplegia. 
As one cannot lay any stress upon an individual case, this does not contribute much 
to a discussion on aetiology; here, however, is a short summary of the report: 

“Cortical degeneration and sclerosis of unknown aetiology. Two areas of scarring in 
the cortex in close proximity to blood-vessels. The nerve cells show marked swelling of 
the nucleus in many cases; others, however, are shrunken and dark staining witii cork- 
screw apical dendrites, these cells being clearly in the- process of chronic degeneration. 
The white matter showed increased gliosis widi much perivascular haemorrhage.” The 
neuropathologists who saw the sections were unable to classify the nature of these changes. 

Summary 

This has been an attempt to present a few cases which do appear to stand apart from 
other types of cerebral atrophy, at least in the way in which they are presented to the 
physician. That is, as a condition affecting adults of middle years tvith a symptomatology 
closely resembling a slowly growing cerebral tumour. Tire most important points which 
may assist in a clinical differentiation seem to be — the absence of papilloedema, brady- 
cardia or vomiting even in very advanced cases. The ultimate distinction and diagnosis 
can only be made with certainty by air studies or craniotomy. As far as prognosis is 
concerned, only one of the 12 cases has, to my knowledge, died, but the follow-ups arc 
too short for any really helpful conclusions to be drawn at this stage. 

I have been unable to find any reference in the literature which bears directly on these 
cases. 

Finally, I would like to express my gratitude to Mr, Wylie McKissock who has given 
me so much kind assistance. 
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Unilateral Hyperplasia of the Mandibular Condyle 
By Martin A. Rushton, M.B., L.D.S. 

Hyperplasia of the mandibular condyle on one side only appears first to have been 
described by Adams before the Medical Section of the Bridsh Association in 1836 (Adams, 
1873) as a manifestation of rheumatoid arthritis. Humphry (1856), Eve (1883) and Heath 
(1883) described further cases, and small numbers have been added by other authors from 
time to time. Surveys of reported cases then known were made by Heath (1884), Perthes 
(1907) and others, the most recent accessible to me being that of Gruca and Meisels (1926). 
By that time about 17 cases were known; and since then further examples have been re- 
ported by Ivy (1927), Dufourmentel (1927), Thoma (1945), and others. It may now he 
possible to add a little to the survey of Gruca and Meisels; and I am able to describe a 
few new cases. 

Case I. — The patient was a healthy soldier of 28 who complained of discomfort in 
the right temporomandibular joint (fig. 1). Spontaneous dislocation of the mandible 
began to occur there one year before; and when seen it happened every time the jaw 



FIG. 1. FIG. 2. 

was opened and became reduced spontaneously on closing. Most of the usual signs of 
imilateral condylar hyperplasia were present; elongation of the ascending ramus on 
that side, and enlargement of the condylar neck and head but not of the coronold 
process (fig. 2). There was an open bite of the cheek teeth on the same side and an 
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about a week later revealed the condition of the surface of the cortex with the widened 
convolutional markings far more evident on the left than on the right, figs. 4 and 6. 

The only light which can be thrown on the pathology of this condition from these 
few cases, is the report on a small biopsy that was taken from the cortex and underlying 
white matter at the operation on a man aged 37 with aphasia and right hemiplegia. 
As one cannot lay any stress upon an individual case, this does not contribute much 
to a discussion on aetiology; here, however, is a short summary of the report: 

“Cortical degeneration and sclerosis of unknown aetiology. Two areas of scarring in 
the cortex in close proximity to blood-vessels. The nerve cells show marked swelling of 
the nucleus in many cases; others, however, are shrunken and dark staining with cork- 
screiv apical dendrites, these cells being clearly in the- process of chronic degeneratio.n. 
The white matter showed increased gliosis with much perivascular hemorrhage.” The 
neuropathologists who saw the sections were unable to classify the nature of these changes. 

Summary 

This has been an attempt to present a few cases which do appear to stand apart from 
other types of cerebral atrophy, at least in the way in which they are presented to the 
physician. That is, as a condition affecting adults of middle years tvith a symptomatology 
closely resembling a slowly growing cerebral tumour. The most important points which 
may assist in a clinical differentiation seem to be — the absence of papillosdema, brady- 
cardia or vomiting even in very advanced cases. The ultimate distinction and diagnosis 
can only be made with certainty by air studies or craniotomy. As far as prognosis is 
concerned, only one of the 12 cases has, to my knowledge, died, but the follow'-ups are 
too short for any really helpful conclusions to be drawn at this stage. 

I have been unable to find any reference in the literature which bears directly on these 
cases. 

Finally, I would like to express my gratitude to Mr. Wylie McKissock who has given 
me so much kind assistance. 
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main cartilage mass. The activity in the precartilaginous layer appears to regulate the 
rate at which the condyle and the condylar neck (which is formed from the condyle by 
remodelling) will grow. At about the age of 20 the formation of canilage from pre- 
cartilaginous tissue normally ceases and the replacement of cartilage by bone gradually 
stops also. The marrow cavity is now entirely shut off from the remains of the cartilage 
by a closing plate of bone. An inactive remnant of the precartilaginous layer persists, 
and might be stimulated to activity once more in certain circumstances, for example in 
acromegaly (figs. 3 and 4). 

The sections of this abnormal case showed that the precartilaginous layer is in some 
parts of great thickness, at others less so, but apparently producing cartilage cells every- 
where at its lower border. The cartilage itself is in parts very thick, and it is everywhere 
being actively eroded and replaced by new bone (fig. 5). Islands of cartilage can be 
recognized nearly 1 cm. below the main cartilage mass. The condj-le was therefore in a 
state not only of active but also of irregular growth; and we may say that its excision 
has not merely cured the complaint but prevented the development of a more severe 
deformity later. 

Case II. — ^The following case was kindly referred to me by Mr. G. J. Parfitt and Mr. 
A. MeLeod. The patient was a soldier of 36 who eomplained solely of the asymmetrical 
appearance of his face (fig- 6). The chin was projecting to the right and forwards and 
the vertical dimension of the mandibular ascending ramus on the left was abnormally 
great. The few remaining lower teeth on the right had come to occlude outside the 
upper teeth, and the left lower canine tooth lay just beneath the left upper central 
incisor. The appearance suggested that the whole lower jaw had been projected forward 
from the left condylar region. Movement was full and free. Radiographs showed that 
there was an enormous increase in the length of the left condylar process and increase 
in the size of the left condyle (fig. 7). The left coronoid process was no larger than 
normal and hence appeared relatively very short. 



FIG. G. FIG. 7. 


Asj-mmetry was first noticed at the age of 16, and it continued to increase, he thinks, 
until two years ago after which no change was noticed. He has never had a discharging 
oar or, according to him, any other illness. He started boxing at 15 and this became his 
principal interest. 


. It was decided to resect about 1} in. from the left condylar region, leaving a false 
joint. This operation was performed by Mr. J. B. Cuthbert through the post-auricular 
approach, the enlarged condyle being removed after cutting through the rather soft 
eondylar neck, and a portion of the latter also resected. It immediately became possible 
to restore the chin to near the mid-line and to reduce its prominence, so that the right 
lower incisors now occluded inside the upper. No fixation other than a bandage was 
used, and the latter was removed for meals after the third day, movement being encouraged. 
In two weeks a partial lower artificial denture was provided and the patient was dis- 
charged. Movements were painless and free but not completely full, and function was 
good. The improvement in appearance from the front was considerable, that of the 
profile very satisfactory indeed (fig. 8). 

The secondary changes which occur in the mandible in the course of years as a result 
of condylar overgrowth are such that removal of the condyle cannot be expected to restore 
complete symmetry' in an adtanced case. 


The condyk removed was of more than twice normal thickness but near normal width 
and thus rather globular. Many small islands of calcified canilage were present in the' 
bone trabecute. There was quite a thick layer of cartilage present on part of the arficular 
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overdosed shearing bite on the other. The mandible was obviously tilted about an 
antero-pqsterior axis, but there was little deviation of the chin, probably owing to the 
deep incisor oyerbite. No history or .signs of injury, or of middle ear or other disease 
could be obtained. Discomfort was immediately relieved by excision of the cond.vle 
(Dr. J. Converse). 

Before describing the results of histological c.xaniination I shall describe the normal 
condition. During the period of growth the articular surface of the condyle is covered 
with fibrous tissue as Hertwig first pointed out (1892). Beneath this is a layer of pre- 
cartilaginous connective tissue, and it is from this that the next layer, of cartilage, is 
progressively formed. The cartilage becomes calcified at its lower part and is there 
eroded into bays continuous with the marrow cavity of tlie bone; and bone is deposited 
on, in, and around it. The older the individual the less cartilage islands can be found 
in the bone of the ramus : at birth they can be found at least as far down as the 
mandibular foramen, but at 16 years they will only be found a few millimetres front the 
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main cartilage mass. The acti\ity in the precartilaginous layer appears to regulate the 
rate at which the condyle and the condylar neck (which is formed from the condyle by 
remodelling) will grow. At about the age of 20 the formation of cartilage from pre- 
cartilaginous tissue normally ceases and the replacement of cartilage by bone gradually 
stops also. The marrow cavity is now entirely shut off from the remains of the cartilage 
by a closing plate of bone. An inactive remnant of the precartilaginous layer persists, 
and might be stimulated to activitv once more in certain circumstances, for e.Kample in 
acromegaly (figs. 3 and 4). 

The sections of this abnormal case shoived that the precartilaginous layer is in some 
parts of great thickness, at others less so, but apparently producing cartilage cells evers-- 
where at its lower border. The cartilage itself is in parts very thick, and it is everywhere 
being actively eroded and replaced by new bone (fig- 5). Islands of cartilage can be 
recognized nearly 1 cm. below the main cartilage mass. The condyle was therefore in a 
state not only of active but also of irregular growth; and we may say that its excision 
has not merely cured the complaint but prevented the development of a more severe 
deformity later. 

Case II. — ^The following ease was kindly referred to me by Mr. G. J. Parfitt and Mr. 
A. McLeod. The patient was a soldier of* 36 who complained solely of the nsj-mmetrical 
appearance of his face (fig. 6). The chin was projecting to the right and forwards and 
the vertical dimension of the mandibular ascending ramus on the left was abnormally 
great. The few remaining lower teeth on the right had come to occlude outside the 
upper teeth, and the left lower canine tooth lay just beneath the left upper central 
incisor. The appearance suggested that the whole lower jaw had been projected forward 
from the left condAlar region. Movement was full and free. Radiographs showed that 
there was an enormous increase in the length of the left condylar process and increase 
in the size of the left condyle (fig. 7). The left coronoid process was no larger than 
normal and hence appeared relativel.v very short. 



FIG. 0. FIG. 7. 


^Iinmetry was first noticed at the age of 16, and it continued to increase, he thinks. 
™til two years ago after which no change was noticed. He has never had a discharging 
ear or, according to him, anv other illness. He started boxing at 15 and this became his 
Prmcipal interest. 

, .^^,'vas decided to resect about If in. from the left condylar region, leaving a false 
jomt. This operation was performed bv Mr. J. B. Cuthbert through the post-auricular 
^PPjeaeh, the enlarged condyle being removed after cutting through the rather soft 
tn ° neck, and a portion of the latter also resected. It immediately became possible 
chin to near the mid-line and to reduce its prominence, so that the right 
, moisors now occluded inside the upper. No fixation other than a bandage was 
T ®riund the latter was removed for meals after the third day, movement being encotiraged. 

weeks a partial lower artificial denture was provided and the patient was dis- 
„ Movements were painless and free but not completely full, and function was 

nrofii improvement in appearance from the front was considerable, that of the 

pronie very satisfactorj' indeed (fig. 8). 

Tne secondaiy changes which occur in the mandible in the course of years as a result 
or condylar overgrowth are such that removal of the condyle cannot be expeaed to restore 
complete symmetry in an advanced case. 

?? condyle removed was of more than twice normal thickness but near normal width, 
net thus rather globular. Many small islands of calcified cartilage were present in the’ 
one trabecula. There «as quite a thick layer of cartilage present on part of the articular 
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surface, rather irregular in width and in the distribution of its cells (fig. 9). Growdi, 
however, seemed almost to have ceased, and though several marrow bays protruded into 
the cartilage most of tltem had become lined with a layer of bone. The general 
appearance was one of inactivity supervening upon excessive growtli, and tliis is in agree- 
ment with the man’s belief that deformity had not increased for two years. 

Case III. — An ofiflcer of 24 complained of prominence of the chin on the right side 
which made it impossible for him to disjguise himself. It was understood that the feature 
was known to the Gestapo and that he was due to return to enemy-occupied territory 
m a few weeks. He had first noticed the abnormality two years ago after an aeroplane 
accident in which, however, he had had no facial fractures. The left condyle occasion- 
ally became subluxated. Examination showed the left side of the mandible to be longer 
than the right, the condylar neck longer and the coronoid process relatively short. 
I could not determine whether the condyle was enlarged or not. The mid-line of the 
loiver mcisors at their crowns was to the right of the mid-line of the upper jaw, and 
at the apices still more so. The body of the jaw on the long side was less in its vertical 
measurement than on the short side. There was no clear evidence that the deformity 
was still progressing but the patient thought if was. Owing to the short time available 
Sir Harold Gillies decided to reduce the chin prominence by local e.xcision of bone 
and to change the shape of the nose for good measure. 'The operations were done from 
within the mouth and nose respectively, so that no scars were visible. 

If this case is correctly diagnosed as one of condvlar hyperplasia the deformity is quite 
likely to recur. 


I have re-examined the records of published cases, with the exception of a few recorded 
in theses and dissertations not directly available here [see table on opposite page]. Tliere 
are 29 cases including my own.* 


Sex and age . — It appears that Gruca and Meisels were mistaken in supposing that the 
abnormality is more frequently found in women: 14 men and 12 nomen were affected 
in 26 cases. The right and left sides appear to be affected with equal frequency (R. 10; 
L, 12 in 22 cases). With regard to age distribution it is probable that the date when 
the abnormality was first noticed was usually several and sometimes many years after 
abnormal growth had commenced. However, taking the dates available we find that the 
most common time of discovery was between 15 and 30; and perhaps the abnormal growth 
usually starts to become significant between the ages of 10 and 25 (age-groups: 0 — 9, 3; 
10 — 19, 8; 20 — 29, 9; 30 — 39, 2; 40—49, 1). Whether it usually ceases spontaneously at 
some age without operation is not at all clear. In my second case it appeared to he 
doing so at 36; in Gruca and Meisels’ third case the patient at 49 could remember no 
increase of deformity; and in Heatli’s second case tlie deviation was said to have become 
arrested at 20 after the application of a blister and a course of potassium iodide. 


The gross lesion . — In endeavouring to interpret the varied specimens which have been 
placed on record it is a help to consider what would be the effect of an increased growth- 
rate just beneath the condylar surface at various ages. In childhood we should expect 
the result to be a jaw of increased length on the affected side but witliout mudi other 
disproportion of its parts. It can be supposed that the mechanistn by which tire normal 
condyle is remodelled to form the neck is usually sufficient to prevent the formation of a 
much enlarged condyle in childhood, and the effect would be no more than an unduly 
rapid advancement of the bone in a direction away from the joint. Such a case would be 
very difficult to recognize as due to condylar abnormality at an early stage, .since the upper 
jaw and other parts would .'iccommodate themselves to the abnormal mandible. My 
Case III is perhaps a late example of this kind; and the following ca.se may be an earlier 
example : 


Boy 174 years. He had received a kick on the lower border of the right side of the 
mandible" at H years, causing a scar but no fracture. .It had now been first noticed 
that his face was asymmetrical. The right side of the jaw was 1 cm. longer than the 
left and it seemed clear that the right side was too long rather than the left too 
short The mid-line of the lower incisors was misplaced a little to the left with respect 
to the uppers and the left canine had erupted outside the arch. The relationship of the 
first molars was normal on the short side but on the long side the lower molar was 
onterior to its normal relationship with the upper. Radiographs showed that the body 
of the long side of the mandible was smaller in its vertical measurement than the other, 
but little else abnormal. I have postponed decision in this case for one year to discover 
whether any further deviation will occur. 

AnotJier comparable case is that of Perthes (I922) in which the typic.d delormhy had 
developed from the age of 12 until 16 when it was shown. 


'A funher case has now beenreponed by H. G. 

J. Oral S:irir- 4. ST-, another by J. W. 


C. W. Waldron, and D. F. 
AIcNichol is iu the press. 


Radusch (1940) 
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MTien the normal growth period of the mandihle is drawing to a close an abnormal 
continuance of growth at the whole condylar surface would lead to the formation of an 
elongated neck (so long as the remodelling mechanism at the neck persisted) and then 
to an enlarged head. This result is shown in my Cases I and 11 and is a more common 
finding. But it may happen that the abnormal growth-rate continues at only part of the 
condylar surface, or faster there, with the result tliat a mass of bone and cartilage arising 
at that side of the condyle becomes ihushroomed over it in such a way as to exclude it 
from the joint and to replace it as the functional condyle. This is well shown in 


TABLE 


Author 

(1) 1836 Adams 


(2) 1656 Humphry 


(4) 1883 Hoath (i) 

(5) 1884 Heath (u) 

•(6) 1893 Grube 

C7) 1899 Eckert (Mikulicz) F. 50 

(8) 1906 Eisclsberg (i) 

(9) 1906 Eiselsberg (ii) 

(10) 1907 Riedel 


I 

I 


(11) 1907 Voelker 3 cases 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 1919 Lohmann and 
„ „ Perthes 
(la) 1922 Perthes 

(16) 1926 Gruca and 

Meisels (i) 

(17) 1926 Gruca and 

,, Meisels (ii) 

(18) 1926 Gruca and 

Meisels (iii) 

(19) 1926 Wcrniuth 

(20) 1927 Iv>’ (i) 

(21) 1927 Iv>- (u) 

(22) 1927 Dufounnentel (i) 


(23) 1927 Dufounnentel (ii) M. 25 

(24) 1934 Brodie 

(25) 1944 Rushton (i) 

(26) 1945 Rushton (ii) 

(27) 1945 Rushton (iii) 

(28) 1945 Thoma (i) 

(29) 1945 Thoma (ii) 


Sex and 
age when 
presented 

Age 

when 

noticed Side Deformiti* 

Finding 

Other disease 

F. 30 

After 

R. Much 

Ramus asc. enlarged. 

Rheumatoid arthritis of 

F. 21 

25 

19 

R. Much 

and supracondylar 
mass. No cartilage. 
Autopsy 

Condyle enlarged 3 

many joints for 5 years 

None 

M. c. 40 


R, Much 

times. Knotty surface 
of fibrocartilage 
Enl^ged body of jaw 

Arterial disease. Deaf 

F. 3C 

20 

L. Much 

and supracondylar 
mass. Autopsy speci- 
men 

Very large condylar 

Left hemiplegia at 25 

F. c. 20 

c. 20 

— Slight 

mass, lobulated 

1} in. X 1 in. 

** Hypertrophy of con- 

None 

F. 17 



dylar neck *’ 

Exostosis of articular 

— 

F. 50 

41 

R. Much 

surface ; neck normal 
Supracondylar mass 

None 

M. 42 

39 

L. Aluch 

size of small plum. 
Rest of jaw normal 
Condyle size of pige- 
on’s egg, lobulat^ 
(;k)ndyle enlarged, 
rough 

Condyle bigger than a 

None 

M.21 

21 

L. Much 

None 

M. Elderly 


— — 

Deforming arthritis of 



— Aluch 

thumb 

Condyle size of wal- 

many joints and tri- 
geminal neuralgia 
None 

F. 21 

20 


nut, ramus asc. 
elongated 

Condyle enlarged with 


F. 10 

12 

L. — 

anterior exostosis 

Jaw elongated, con- 


M. 24 

13 

R. Aluch 

dyle said not to be 
enlarged 

Jaw enlarged and su- 

Rt. otitis media at 10 

F. 21 

15 

R. Slight 

pracondylar mass 
Condyle and neck en- 

years 

Rt. otitis media at 11 


M. 49 Early youth L- Much 


larged 
(^ndyle enlarged, 
bent back 


years 

None 


M.IS 

13 

R. Aluch — 

Fell from roof 
years 

F. 35 

32 

R. Aluch Condyle 3 cm. trans- 

verse diam., lobulated 

— 

F. 27 

26 

L. Slight Condyle uniformly 

enlarged 

— 

F. 24 

IS 

L. Aluch Condyle enlarged, 

neck elongated ; 
osteophytes 

^.R. positive 

A1.25 

24 

L. Aluch Condyle enlarged, 

neck elongated 

W.R. positive 

M. 19 

c. 16 

R. Aluch ^ndyle “forward in 

its fossa ” 

None 

AL28 

27 

R. Aloderate Condyle and neck uni- 
formly enlarged 

None 

M. 36 

16 

L, Aluch Condyle enlarged and 

neck very long 

None 

M. 24 

oo 

L. Slight Left jaw and condylar 

neck elongated 

None 

M.37 

Childhood 

L. Moderate Condyle very large, 

jaw not much elongated 

Lt. otitis media 

Al.— 

Childhood 

L- Much Condyle enlarged and 

ramus elongated 

None 


♦Alarked in List of References. 


McCarthy’s specimen (fig. 10) which Eve interpreted in the same sense, observing further 
that since the rest of the jaw on the same side was also enlarged the abnormality probably 
commenced in early life. We do not know when deformity ivas first noticed in this case, 
but in a closely similar case published by Gruca and Meisels it was already noticed at 
13 years. The original case of Adams appears to have been of the same kind (fig. 11), 
and the so-called e.xostosis on the medial side probably represents the remains of the 
original condyle. The deformity here was supposed to have followed an acute rheumatic 
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FIG. 9. — Stained Azan. x 75. Fibrocartilage above; then prccartilaginous layer, interrupted on right; then 
hyaline cartilage in which two erosion bays are still active ; below, continuous layer of bone (black). 
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attack at 25, due to living in a damp cabin, but the increased length of the whole posterior 
part, of the jaw on that side and tne compensator)' downgrowth of the opposing maxilla 
seen in the lithograph of the skull suggest a commencement some ten years earlier. 

It seems likely, however, that in some cases abnormal growth does not begin until the 
normal growth -period of the jaw has ended. Thus in the famous case of Heath (fig. 12), 
in which there was enormous overgrowth of the condylar head without remodelhng to 
form an elongated neck, the ramus ascendens and the rest of the jaw were of normal size. 
And in the well-known case of Mikulicz (fig. 13) described by Eckert (1899), in which 
deformity was not noticed until the age of 41, it appears (if we can rely on his drawing) 
that the whole mandible including the condyle was normal except for the extraordinary 
bony growth from the latter’s ahtero-medial aspect. The fact that here the exostosis did 
not become mushroomed over the original condyle may mean that it was not in this 
case formed through a cartilage stage, as indeed the bone at the extreme edges of a 
normal condyle is not. Eckert says it had an ivory character. 

Etiology . — ^The association of the deformity with rheumatoid arthritis in the first case 
(Adams) naturally led to its attribution to that disease’, but the subsequent cases already 
led Heath to doubt this explanation in 1884, and in fact the association appears only once 
to have been repeated (Riedel, 1907). Arthritic changes noted only in the joint itself 
(Humphr)', 185b; von Eiselberg, 1906; Dufourmentel, 1927) may well have been 
secondary'. An association with hemiplegia in Heath’s first case invited the 
suggestion that neurotrophic effects were responsible, but no support has been 
provided by other cases. Inheritance and familial distribution have not been 
Jtnown to occur. Intra-uterine ihalposition (Lohmann, 1919) would be rather 
unlikely to affect the ramus ascendens, not then formed, more than the parts of the jaw 
then present or formed in the early years of life; and birth injuries would not cause 
excessive but restricted growth. Many cases investigated for syphilis have shown no 
evidence of that disease. Gruca and Meisels’ observ'ation of an association with homo- 
lateral otitis media in two of their three cases has not been repeated, though it may have 
occurred in McCarthy’s case (see also Thoma, 1945). A history of trauma has been 
uncommon, but blows on the jaw are so universally experienced that no significance can 
be attached to their mention or otherwise. Eve (1883) considered that the abnormality 
might well be of the nature of congenital gigantism and pointed to the late development 
of enlargement in some cases of gigantism of the limbs. 

It is certainly true that in cases of unilateral partial gigantism affecting both jaws and 
the teeth and neighbouring structures there may be enlargement of the condyle and 
increased height of the ascending ramus on that side (Barwell, 1881; Keith, 1923). How- 
ever, in all such cases the facial deformity has not been a late development but has been 
noticed very soon after birth; indeed the fact that the size of the teeth has been affected 
implies a very early commencement of the deformity'. 

In the cases discussed in this paper the centre of disturbance appears very localized 
and probably confined to the condylar cartilage in the first place, though the zygomatic 
arch sometimes appears thickened. 

In several respects the disorder is comparable with the single cartilage-covered exostoses 
of the long bones. These, according to Geschickter and Copeland (1931), are most 
commonly discovered between the ages of 10 and 25, which agrees well with the common 
age of discovery of condylar hyperplasia. Both occur at sites where precartilaginous tissue 
exists and persists throughout a great part of life; and the structure of both is similar 
except for a greater tendency' to lobulation in the exostoses of the long bones. The factors 
of trauma and infection which are believed to be instrumental, among other causes, upon 
the long bones are equally applicable to the jaw. The principal differences appear to be 
that in the case of the jaw the excess of bone is often remoulded to subserve a functional 
purpose, that no sex difference is so far apparent in the mandibular cases, and that (so 
far as I know) malignant change in them has not been recorded. The circumstance that 
in the temporo-mandibular joint alone does the exostosis occupy the articular surface can 
be explained on the ground that this joint differs from others in its origin and structure. 

Treatment . — Excision of the condyle has long been known to be most successful (cf. 
Humphry', 1856); and the alternative procedure of resecting part of the body' of the jaw 
can only be advisable in cases which are no longer progressive. After condy'lectomy it is 
important to see that the patient does not return to the old bite which, as Eckert and 
others have noticed, has become comfortable for him and even the only' position in which 
mastication is possible; this may entail the extraction of some teeth and the provision of 
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artificial dentures. Gruca and Meiscls wrote: “The earlier the operation is done, the 
smaller the deformation will develop in the upper jaw and position of the teeth . . . 
the earliest resection of the articular head is not only advisable, but even absolutely 
indicated.” But there are two difficulties: tlie first is to be sure at a very early stage tliat 
the deformity is progressive; and the second is that condylectomy at such a stage might 
make that side of the jaw permanently too short. The right course is, probably, to wait 
until the progressive nature of the deformity is beyond doubt, and until a point has been 
reached at which condylectomy will leave the two sides approximately equal. 


I am indebted to the surgeons mentioned, and to Professor W. Newcomb for sections 
cut in his department at Park Prewett Hospital, E.M.S. The photomicrographs were 
made by Mr. T. W. Pearce and Mr. E; B. Brain. 
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[March 12, 1946] 

DISCUSSION ON THE VALUE OF, PLAY THERAPY IN CHILD 

PSYCHIATRY 

Dr. Margaret Lowenfeld; To be successful a discussion upon anything must be based 
upon agreement as to the meaning of the terms to be discussed. It is worth while, 
therefore, to consider the meaning of the four words in the title. 

The word play is usually associated with children, but it has a very much richer 
meaning than that and is commonly used in four senses, all of which go to make up the 
content of Play Therapy rightly understood. 

The word play as commoniy used in English has four meanings:. Play as the opposite 
of uork; Plav in association with “games”; Play as it is used in the theatre; and Play in 
connexion with observation of natural objects, the play of light and shade, for example, 
and in connexion with instruments, play the piano, the playing of an orchestra. 

The essential of the first use is the doing of something for the enjoyment one gets 
out of it; of the second, the carrying out of a social activity whose essential characteristic 
is the obedience of all players to prearranged rules. In the third use, the word becomes 
for the first time serious, and is the presentation of someone not oneself, while the play 
played by the player presents the author’s attitude to men and women, his view of right 
and wrong and his personal reaction to his personal experience. 

The fourth use is curious, it is the use of a mechanical instrument, a piano or a violin 
to express experiences which cannot be rendered in any other medium, and in which, 
even if the subject matter be given, the “meaning” given to that subject matter is personal 
to the player. If we are to use this word correctly as a description of therapy, all four 
qualities should be included. 

To pass to the word child, in common speech this word occurs in reference to all 
ages from about 3 to school-leaving age. The words “infant and toddler” preceding 
it, and “adolescent” or “voung person” succeeding it. On the other hand, when the word 
occurs in mental hospital statistics, it commonly connotes an age of 16 or 17, and many 
discussions on matters concerning the children come to grief through lack of preliminary 
agreement as to the age range which is being discussed. 

Psychiatry is a term which originated with adult medicine, and has only com- 
paratively recently come to be applied to children. This is a dangerous process as few 
concepts, customary and valuable for purposes of .description of adult phenomena, can 
be safely transferred as they stand to children and this is no exception. 

The essential of the concept of adult psychiatry is that it is based upon a behaviour 
criterion. Applied to children this led, quite naturally, to the selection, apart from 
rare cases of unmistakable psychosis in individuals under 20, of children who failed to 
conform to the adult conception of correct behaviour, and child psychiatry originated 
with Healy and Bonner’s work on delinquents. Leaving the defectives on one side as 
falling into a separate class, consideration of delinquent children came to be extended 
to those unable to show adequate educational progress, to behaviour difficulties within 
home and school and only in a small part to children with difficulties within themselves. 
But the scope of modern psychiatry is far wider than this, and includes the psvcho- 
neuroses, psychosomatic disorders, and the study of personal anomalies of development. 
Should not the same range be included in child psychiatry? The value of anv form 
of therapy cannot be assessed adequately until we know to what cases it is proposed to' 
be applied. 

With the word therapy we come to the heart of our problem. VTiat is the goal we 
are to set before ourselves in child psychiatry? We find ourselves in a curious position. 
Child psychiatry is in a pre-Krepielin stage of development. Clinical description is the 
basis of medicine, whether that be psychological medicine or anv other. \I'here are we 
June — Psych. 1 
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to find the clinical descriptions and the systematized psychopathology upon which child 
pp'chiatry IS to be based.^ Are we interested in tite child himself, and in ivhat study 
or the child can tell us of the nature of human beings and of the possibilities latent in 
nian? or do we agree with a recent- writer that “First and foremost come environment, 
the parent and the home, then the teacher and the school” . . .? Arc we to set as our 
goal the adjustment of the child to his environment, taking that environment as a given 
foctor, or are we to aim at the development of the potentialities of the individu.al child? 
Until we have come to' some agreement as to the goal of our work, we cannot estimate 
the value of any technique that we employ. 

Associated witli tliis problem is that of the individual who is to carry out die therapy. 
If we read carefully Mr. Alexander’s Minutes of the Child Guidance Sub-Committee 
of the Association of Education Committees, we find that “diagnosis and treatment” of 
the whole range of difficulties occurring in children both at school and at home from 
the ages of 2 to 18 are to be carried out by' “a fully qualified educational psychologist 
capable both of diagnosis and treatment.” When we look further to sec what form of 
training is going to equip such an individual, we find that psychiatry does not .appear 
at all. In Mr. Alexander’s view, dierefore, the difficulties of children arise in .spheres 
other than tho.se covered by . child psychiatry. 

Within the field of medicine the views of those who practise child psychiatry range 
from those of Mrs. Klein and her group of pupils, who demand a very long and highly 
specialized form of training occupying many years, to those of a recent writer who 
described her training in the following terms: “t’lay is the language of children. They 
know'it but xve must either recollect it from our childhood memories or acquire it through 
analysis of ourselves and observation of the child. It is bur patient who must help to 
re-educate us.” In certain clinics the practice has grown up thtit if play is carried out 
as therapy it should be under the charge of a social worker, but in no case, so far as 
I have been able to discover, is this accompanied by any suggestion that the social worker 
should have a training in child psychology, child psychopathology or child psychotherapy. 

We now come to the question of play therapy as a technique. There are four types 
of such therapy. First comes restitutive play. All children need room to run in, a 
secure atmosphere to play in, earth, air and water to e.xpcriment with and enjoy, and 
things to make and to do. Some children can accommodate themselves to whitt they 
get others become ill through the deprivation of these opportunities tvhich jnodern civiliza-; 
tion makes inevitable. Restitution of such elements is a powerful therapy. To make 
this type of play effective, the right sort of building is necessary, appropriately cquijwed. 
With the right people in charge this kind of pl.ay can sometimes have a magic clicct, 
but we need to be clear that this is not, the m.igic of psychiatry but of nutrition, the 
giving back to a starved child essential elements for growtli. 

The second type is play in groups with the objective of observation of the social 
behaviour of the children and to give assistance in their social adjustment. The greater 
the psychotherapeutic experience and understanding of the ]5eople in charge, the more 
likely it is that the group will be able to bring .about in the children who take part in it 
lasting changes in behaviour. But, unless the group is in charge of someone with 
training and experience in child psychotherapy, this is not a psychiatric method, and 
non-technical play clubs can show parallel results. 

The third type is the play therapy which deals watli feeling and phantasy. 

Now the feelings and phantasies which underlie neurosis take place within the per- 
sonality of a patient, and unless he can be induced to tell us about them and has the 
skill to make himself intelligible, we cannot help him. It is hard enough for adults w 
convey feelings in words and for children quite impossible. To attempt therefore to 
do direct psychother.npy with children, whose Iangu.agc is action, without a knowledge 
of play and without opportunity for the child to express himself in play, is like attempt- 
ing to treat an adult patient with whom we do not share a common language. It is this 
difficulty and the lack of adequate understanding of die structure of children’s play, 
and particularly of the fourth form of play therapj'. which brings about the confused 
transference phenomena with children which create so much of the difficulty in tins 
form of treatment. The essential of play, used in this sense, is to put within the reach 
of children means by which they make clear to themselves and to us their inner 
experiences of feeling .and phantasy: what use is made of the material produced depends 
upon the theoretical views and technical experience of the adults in charge of the work. 
The criteria of usefulness is the same in this, .as in .all forms of clinical medicine; that 
is the suitability for treatment of the cases selected, the clarity with ivhich the goal 
to be achieved is envisaged and the -skill of the tcchnici.an using it. 

We now come to the fourth type of pl.ay therapy which is my p.articular contribution, 
and which I have decided to call direct projection therapy m order to di.stmgiii.sh it 


from 


other forms of play thcr.apy. as both its tasis and technique are different. 
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It has been my wish for a long time to achieve something more permanent in the 
nature of a record of the interior mental and emotional processes of children than the 
fluidity of play permits. I want to be able to carry away from a play session permanent 
statements in concrete objects which can be stored for study, much as the preparations in 
a pathological museum can be stored, so that the personal element can be reduced to a 
minimum and the records studied scientifically apart from the child, thus enabling 
progressive comprehension of the phenomena and their objective comparison with 
each other. I have given fifteen years to this attempt and have succeeded in devising 
instruments which make this type of permanent objective record possible. . and have 
available over 1,000 cases of children and young adults studied in this way by myself 
and the group that works with me. 

A major aim of this technique is to minimize as far as possible the factor, in treatment 
which is dependent upon the personal equation and the relationship to the adult worker. 
Each child goes through a regular routine which is clear and definite in the mind 
of the therapist, but widely flexible in regard to the child. It is also devised to give 
the child as quickly as possible a feeling of being in a new atmosphere and in a world of 
his own. For example, the child on arriving for his first visit is greeted by some member of 
the staff trained in child psychotherapy, and while particulars are being taken from the 
accompanying adult, is welcomed to a part of the building set aside for children, 
presented witn the mosaic test and asked to make something he likes. It is then explained 
to the child that what he does in the playroom remains between him and the psycho- 
therapeutic worker and will not be reported upon at home. From then on the child 
is encouraged to make use of as many of the technical, objective, recording methods as 
he is inclined to use. There are, for example, hexagon mosaics, kaleidoblocs, design 
units, on the one hand, and ‘world’ material, town planning material, &c., on the other, 
supplemented -with verbal methods such as the newspaper game, sentences, &c. 

A running commentary is kept up as the child works, making him aware of what 
he is doing as he does it; but the deeper significance is not interpreted to the child 
until it emerges unmistakably from his work. In this way what appears is a presentation 
in which an object, a thought about an object, the same object in quite a different light 
— perhaps inside out — the essential meaning of the object to the child, and perhaps a 
puzzle concerning the teacher’s name for the object, can all be presented together. Other 
observers seeing this material are interested in what can be brought about through 
interpretation of the objects in terms either of their affective meaning or their place in q 
pre-known theory of the mind. My interest is in the reason why exactly those objects 
appear at that time and place and arranged in that exact way. 

The characteristic of this material is its difference from what one had expected. What 
is being dealt with in direct projective therapy is not primarily feeling, though feeling 
comes in later as a consequence of conceptions formed, but the processes of formation 
of early concepts, of these records of sensation, and the systematization of personal 
experience which each individual child makes for himself. In U.S.A. Eric Homburger 
Erickson has been exploring the same region, and Margaret Mead in her recent anthro- 
pological study of the people of Bali bases her work on his findings. Schilder’s and 
L’Hermitte’s work on the body image is relevant to what appears, and much that other 
workers have done on thought forms in schizophrenia. That is to say that study of a long 
series of this type of objective production has brought to light a region of human experi- 
ence as yet uncharted and undescribed. A strange characteristic of it is that there is 
in it neither time nor space, sequence nor direct causality. What it appears to 
me we have found in this region is, as it were, the prodromal form, the first or primarv 
form, of thought, and for this reason I have suggested it be called the primary' systern. 
As the infant and young child has no frame of reference outside himself, or tool with 
which his experience can be shared with and checked by the experience of other 
people, each child has to make his own system of grouping and storing experience, and 
this becomes the basis of his approach to life. If either his actual experience is usual or 
his senses no more keen than those of his fellows, then he will sooner or later find words, 
poems, stories, games, which echo his interior experience, and enable him to pass through 
it and to make adequate contact with the external world, expressing himself in and through 
it. If, however, something goes wrong, if he becomes languid, ill, fails to take interest in his 
school work, fails to want to grow up, odd in behaviour, withdrawn, aggressive, peculiar, 
then what is happening is that the conclusions he has come to in his interior world are 
so. different from his external experience, so frightening in consequence, that he remains 
sunk in it and cannot emerge to make contact with outside life. 

If, however, working with him we can bring to his aid the facts I have discovered 
about this part of the mind, with their help discovery can be made of the inter-related- 
ness on other planes of the objects he presents. The grip upon his mind of these, as 
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to find the clinical descriptions and the systematized psychopathology upon which child 
psychiatij IS to be based? Are we interested in the child himself, and in what study 
of the child can tell us of the nature of human beings and of the possibilities latent in 
nian. or do we agree with a recent writer that “First and foremost come environment, 
the jjatent and the home, then the teacher and the school” . . .? Are we to set as our 
goal the adjustment of the child to his environment,' taking that environment as a given 
ractoi, or are we to aim at the development of the potentialities of the individual child? 
Until we have come to some agreement as to the goal of pur worh, we cannot estimate 
the value of any technique that we employ. 

Associated with this problem is that of the individual who is to carry out the therapy. 
If we read carefully Mr. Alexander’s Minutes of the Child Guidance Sub-Committee 
of the Association of Education Committees, we find that “diagnosis and treatment” of 
the whole range of difficulties occurring in children both at school and at home from 
the ages of 2 to 18 are to be carried out by “a fully qualified educational psychologist 
capable both of diagnosis and treatment.” When we look further to see what form of 
training is going to equip such an individual, we find that psychiatry does not appear 
at all. In Mr. Alexander’s view, therefore, the difficulties of children arise in spherc.s 
other than those covered by, child psychiatry. 

Within the field of medicine the views of those who practise child psychiatry range 
from those of Mrs. Klein and her group of pupils, who demand a very long and highly 
specialized form of training occupying many’ years, to those of a recent writer who 
described her training in the following terms: “Play is the language of children. They 
know it but zee must either recollect it from our childhood memories or acquire it through 
analy'sis of ourselves and observation of the child. It is our patient who must help m 
re-educate us.” In certain clinics the practice has grown up that if play is carried out 
as therapy it should he under the charge of a social ivorker, but in no case, so far as 
I have been able to discover, is this accompanied by any suggestion that the social ivoikct 
should have a training in child psychology, child psychojtathology or child psychotherapy- 

We now come to the question of play therapy ns a technique. There are four types 
of such therapy. First comes rcstitutive play. All children need room to run in, a 
secure atmosphere to play in, earth, air and water to experiment with and enjoy, and 
things to make and to do. Some children can accommodate themselves to what they 
get others become ill through the deprivation of these opportunities which modern civiliza-; 
tion makes inevitable. Restitution of such elements is a powerful therapy. To make 
this type of play effective, the right sort of building is necessary, appropriately equipped. 
With the right people in charge this kind of play can sometimes have a magic effect, 
but w’e need to be clear that this is not, the magic of psychiatry but of nutrition, the 
giving back to a starved child essential elements for growth. 

The second type is play in groups with the objective of observation of the social 
behaviour of the children and to give assistance in their social adjustment. The greater 
the psychotherapeutic experience and under.standing of the people in charge, the more 
likely it is that the group will be able to bring about in the children who take part in it 
lasting changes in behaviour. But, unless the group is in charge of someone with 
training and experience in child psychotherapy, this is not a psychiatric method, and 
non-technical play clubs can show parallel results. 

The third type is the play therapy which deals with feeling and phantasy. 

Now the feelings and phantasies which underlie neurosis take place within the per- 
sonality of a patient, and unless he can be induced to tell us .about them and has the 
skill to make himself intelligible, ive cannot help him. It is hard enough for adults m 
convey feelings in words and for children quite impossible. To attempt therefore m 
do direct psychotherapy with children, whose language is action, without a knowledge 
of play and without opportunity for the child to express himself in play, is like attempt- 
ing to treat an adult patient with whom wc do not share a common lahgu.age. It is this 
difficulty and the lack of adequate understanding of the structure of children's play, 
and particularly of the fourth form of play therapy, which brings about the confused 
transference phenomena with children which create so much of the difficulty in this 
form of treatment. The essential of play, used in this sen.se, is to put within the reach 
of children means by which they make clear to themselves and to us their inner 
exneriences of feeling and phantasy: what u.sc is made of the material produced depends 
iinon the theoretical views and technical experience of the adults m charge of the work. 
The rriteri-i of usefulne.ss is the same in this, .as in all forms of clinical medicine; that 

the siiitabilitv for treatment of the cases selected, the clarity with which the goal 
to brachieved is envis.aged and the .skill of the technici.in using it. 

We now come to the fourth type of play thcr.apy which is nay particular contribution 
..nd w dch I have decided to call direct pro 3 cct.on therapv m order to distinguish it 
ftom other forms of plav therapy, as both .ts basis and technique are different. 
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necessary to have a wide range of material. Sand, water and clay are the tliree essentials. 
With these a child will create whatever it wishes. But figures of men, women, children 
and animals, that permit of the dramatization of the world in miniature, lend them- 
selves admirably to the needs of the child and often simplify the therapist’s task of 
interpretation. Pencils, charcoal, chalks and paints appeal to the majority of children 
and are most effective where the expanse of paper and the quantities of paints are both 
large. It is always an advantage if the child feels constrained neither by the atmosphere 
of the interview nor the limitations of the play materials, but this does not mean an 
uncontrolled and uninhibited display, whether destructive or not. Such an eventuality 
could only occur with an unskilled and inexperienced worker. 

So far I have only' considered play therapy of the individual child. Treatment of 
more than one child at a time by the therapist has been tried, with varying degrees of 
success. Unfortunately it has often been regarded as an easy and harmless form of 
play therapy, open to the less experienced worker, whereas the converse is probably nearer 
the truth. In my view group therapy, with or without the aids of play material, or 
dramatic participation, is only effective in a residential establishment, whether hostel 
or school. The therapist must live with, and therefore be a living part of, the group. To 
avoid confusion it is probably wiser mainly to restrict the use of the term play therapy' 
to treatment of the individual child. 

To recapitulate: 

Play therapy is a form of psychotherapy in children utilizing play material as its 
principal instrument. It is carried out by a therapist having a defined and conscious 
purpose, namely cure of a disability. The term should be used in no other context. 

The technique, and the form of play material, vary with different workers, but fall 
mainly into one of three types: (a) Passive association and observation; (b) active inter- 
ference through the play material; (c) verbal interpretation of the play activity. 

The play therapist treats the child and should therefore be, or work in connexion 
with, a child psvchiatrist. A lay play therapist forms a valuable, if not essential, addition 
to the usual Child Guidance team. 

Play therapy, like all psychotherapy, is skilled work requiring exceptional personality 
endowment and prolonged training. The organization of a professional association of 
play therapists and the formulation and recognition of standards of training are much 
overdue. 


[April 9, me] 

DISCUSSION : PREFRONTAL LEUCOTOMY WITH REFERENCE TO 
INDICATIONS AND RESULTS 

Professor F. L. Golla: The limited time at my dispo.sal can best be filled by considering, 
in their broadest outlines, the specific effects of the operation of Moniz on the total 
personality, in the hope that some basis may be formed that will clear the way for a 
discussion of its therapeutic applications. 

The time is not yet ripe when some of the more objective methods can be used to 
explore these fundamental considerations. “II est suranne de penser anatomiquement” 
was the motto that Grasset printed on the title-page of his Neurology' and though one can 
hardly expect our friend, Alfred Meyer,-to agree with such an extreme functional attitude, 
I am sure that he would join in deprecating adventures in speculative physiological anatomy' 
not based on experiment. On the other hand, the results of experimental work on the 
higher apes are not readily applicable to the elucidation of psychological disturbances 
affecting the least systematized of mental activities. At first sight, one might hope for 
help from the electro-encephalogram, but the day is not yet when the study of cortical 
potentials has reached a stage allowing die formulation of a systematic analysis of sub- 
cortical activities, however confidently we mav hope that by some such method an ultimate 
elucidation of the somatic concomitants of mental activity may' be possible. 

It is in terms of descriptive psychology that our study must be prosecuted until the time 
arrives when it may be possible to reinforce psychological inquiry by' physiology' and 
the success of our psychological approach will depend on the use of holistic rather than 
analytic methods. 

Let us first clear the ground by dismissing the consideration of the alleged impairment 
of reasoning as a sequel to the operation. Without going into detail, one may justifv' this 
attitude by pointing out that there are a sufficient number of cases in which bilateral 
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individual, mad, unrelated, terrifying objects, relaxes, and energy begins to flow through 
this system to the outside world. ' ^ a t, 

I^.^ttempting to describe this region shortly in words, I find myself in a position 
as diflicult as would be that of a pathologist asked to describe actinomycosis without the 
aid of slides, preparations or dratyings. Perhaps the essential aspect is the light this study 
throws upon psychosomatic condition-s. in children and upon the genesis of schizophrenia 
and psychopathic personalities. 

' In practice all four forms of therapy interweave ivith each other, and in the Institute 
of Child Psy'chology' no child or group of children is treated by any one e.xclusively. It 
is for this reason that we ourselves feel that a minimum of three years’ training, together 
with a year on the staff and a personal analysis, is necessary for those who would take 
up the play psychotherapy of children, but we feel that, with this background and correct 
equipment, play therapy and direct projective therapy form a flexible and delicate 
technique for the study and treatment of children suffering from the whole range of 
complaints covered by child psychiatry. 


Dr. Alan Maberly: The time would seem opportune for making an attempt to define 
the nature of play therapy, its place in child psychiatry and the training and status of 
play therapists. I suggest that the term play therapy should be restricted to a form 
of individual treatment of children suffering from maladjustment or behaviour disorders 
involving neurotic disability. It is psychotherapy utilizing play as a principal means 
of treatment. This is not to say^ that play may not in other circumstances be construc- 
tive and even, in a sense, therapeutic, but it should not be termed play therapy unless 
the therapist takes an active and essential part. 


Play enters into child psychiatric practice in many aspects, apart from its therapeutic 
purpose proper. For all small children, and some up to adolescence, actions speak more 
clearly than words, and the therapist must be familiar with every form of symbolism 
in play whether as a dramatized phantasy or in body language. 

We may therefore consider the first function of play as a method of communication. 
It offers a means of quickly establi.shing a positive rapport with the child and at the 
same time opens up a productive path for further investigation. Few children can use 
words happily to express their feelings, even with adults who are familiar to them, and 
with strangers self-consciousness and artificiality are inevitable. Play is at once a defence 
against, and a retreat from, personal contact, which makes, free expression possible if 
not easy. 

In so far as establishment of contact with the child is a first essential step in 'the 
therapeutic relationship, this first function of play may be regarded as a part of play 
therapy, but strictly speaking therapy begins when the therapist enters into the play, 
of set purpose or not. It is important to realize that the child will gradually incorporate 
an adult into its play, whether or no the latter intends this to be so. Complete passivity 
on the part of the observer makes no difference — it only makes it easier for the child 
to attribute to the adult whatever feelings, whether of approval or of blame, he may 
expect or desire. One might in this way be presumed to approve an action or attitude 
expressed in the play of which one has no understanding. To this extent a so-called 
play therapist, untrained and without insight, may achieve a good result by observing 
the golden rule of a well-intentioned masterly inactivity. But it is not possible to say 
that such a technique can never do harm, and the ignorant healing the sick is no less 
inappropriate than the blind leading the blind. The above example, however, illnstratcs 
what one may describe as the first of the three principal techniques of play therapy, 
free play on the part of the child in the presence of a play therapist who remains passive, 
but in positive relationship with him. Without a positive relationship by which the 
child senses a friendly and sympathetic understanding, nothing can be achieved at all. 
Secondly, the therapist can enter actively into the play situation, either by a dramatic 
impersonation, or by interference with the pieces in the game, changing relationships, 
introducing new figures or removing existing ones. Thirdly, the therapist may interpret 
the meaning of the play to the child so as to bring to consciousne.ss purposes and conflicts 
that have remained hidden or subconscious. The interpretation may relate to the play 
as such, or to the child’s relationship and behaviour to the therapist. 

It is clear that these three -methods are in no way mutually exclusive, and all three 
niay be utilized in certain cases either consecutively or simultancou.dy. 
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necessary to have a wide range of material. Sand, water and clay are the three essentials. 
With tliese a child will create whatever it wishes. But figures of men, women, children 
and animals, that permit of the dramatization of the world in miniature, lend them- 
selves admirably to the needs of the child and often simplify the therapist’s task of 
interpretation. Pencils, charcoal, chalks and paints appeal to the majority of children 
and are most effective where tlie expanse of paper and the quantities of paints are both 
large. It is alwavs an advantage if the child feels constrained neither by the atmosphere 
of the interview nor the limitations of the play materials, but this does not mean an 
uncontrolled and uninhibited display, whether destructive or not. Such an eventuality 
could only occur with an unskilled and inexperienced worker. 

So far I have only considered play therapy of the individual child. Treatment of 
more than one child at a time by the therapist has been tried, with varying degrees of 
success. Unfortunately it has often been regarded as an easy and harmless form of 
play therapv, open to the less experienced worker, whereas the converse is probably nearer 
the^ truth. In my view group therapy, with or without the aids of play material, or 
dramatic participation, is only effective in a residential establishment, whether hostel 
or school. The therapist must live with, and therefore be a living part of, the group. To 
avoid confusion it is probably wiser mainly to restrict the use of the term play therapy 
to treatment of the individual child. 

To recapitulate: 

Play therapy is a form of psychotherapy in children utilizing play material as its 
principal instrument. It is carried out by a therapist having a defined and conscious 
purpose, namely cure of a disability. The term should be used in no other context. 

The technique, and the form of play material, vary with different workers, but fall 
mainly into one of three types: («) Passive association and observation; ib) active inter- 
ference through the play material; (c) verbal interpretation of the play activity. 

The play therapist treats the child and should therefore be, or work in connexion 
with, a child psychiatrist. A lay play therapist forms a valuable, if not essential, addition 
to the usual Child Guidance team. 

Play therapy, like all psychotherapy, is skilled work requiring exceptional personality' 
endowment and prolonged training. The organization of a professional association of 
play therapists and the formulation and recognition of standards of training are much 
overdue. 


[April 9, 1946] 

DISCUSSION : PREFRONTAL LEUCOTOMY WITH REFERENCE TO 
INDICATIONS AND RESULTS 


Professor F. L. Golla: The limited time at my disposal can best be filled by considering, 
in their broadest outlines, the specific effects of the operation of Moniz on the total 
personality, in the hope that some basis may be formed that will clear the way' for a 
discussion of its therapeutic applications. 

The time is not yet ripe when some of the more objective methods can be used to 
explore these fundamental considerations. “II cst suranne de penser anatomiquement’’ 
W'as the motto that Grasset printed on the title-page of his Neurology and though one can 
hardly expect our friend, Alfred IiIeyer,-to agree with such an extreme functional attitude, 
I am sure that he would join in deprecating adventures in speculative physiological anatomy' 
not based on experiment. On the other hand, the results of experimental work on the 
higher apes are not readily applicable to the elucidation of psychological disturbances 
affecting the least systematized of mental activities. At first sight, one might hope for 
help from the electro-encephalogram, but the day' is not yet when the studv of cortical 
potentials has reached a stage allowing the formulation of a systematic analysis of sub- 
cortical activities, however confidently' we may hope that by some such method an ultimate 
elucidation of the somatic concomitants of mental activity' may' be possible. 

It is in terms of descriptive psy'chology that our study' must be prosecuted until the time 
arrives when it may be possible to reinforce psychological inquiry by phvsiology and 
the success of our psychological approach will depend on the use of holistic rather than 
analytic methods. 


Let us first clear the ground by dismissing the consideration of the alleged impairment 
of reasoning as a sequel to the operation, \\fiihout going into detail, one may justify this 
attitude by pointing out that there are a sufficient number of cases in which bilateral 
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individual, “mad,” unrelated, terrifying objects, relaxes, and energy begins to flow througli 
this system to the outside world. ,. 

describe this region shortly in words, I find myself in a position 
as dilhcult as would be that of a pathologist asked to describe actinomycosis without the 
aid of slides, preparations or drawings. Perhaps the essential aspect is the light this study 
throws upon psychosomatic conditions, in children and' upon the genesis of schizophrenia 
and psychopathic personalities. 

' In practice all four forms of therapy interweave with each other, and in the Institute 
I^nild Psychology no child or group of children is treated by' any one exclusively. It 
IS for this reason that we ourselves feel that a minimum of three years’ training, together 
with a y'ear on the staff and a personal analysis, is necessary for those who would take 
up the play psychotherapy of children, but wc feel that, with’ this background and correct 
equipment, play' therapy - and direct projective therapy form a flexible and delicate 
technique for the study and treatment of children sufl'ering from the whole range of 
complaints covered by child psychiatry. 


Dr. Alan Maberly: The time tvould seem opportune for making an attempt to define 
the nature of play therapy, its place in child psychiatry and the training and status of 
plaj' therapists. I suggest that the term play therapy should be restricted to a form 
of individual treatment of children suffering from maladjustment or behaviour disorders 
involving neurotic disability. It is psychotherapy utilizing play as a principal means 
of treatment. This is not to' say that play' may not in other circumstances be construc- 
tive and even, in a sense, therapeutic, but it should not be termed play tberapy unless 
the therapist takes an active and e.ssential part. 

Play enters into child psychiatric practice in many aspects, ayiart from its therapeutic 
purpose proper. For all small children, and some up to adolescence, actions speak mure 
clearly than words, and the therapist must be familiar with every form of symbolism 
in play whether as a dramatized phantasy or in body language. 

We may therefore consider the first function of play ns a method of comnninication. 
It offers a means of quickly establishing a positive rapport with the child and at the 
same time opens up a productive path for further investigation. Few children can use 
words happily to express their feelings, even with adults who are familiar to them, and 
with strangers self-consciousness and artificiality are inevitable. Play is at once a defence 
hgainst, and a retreat from, personal contact, which makes, free expression possible if 


not easy. 

In so far as establishment of contact with the child is a first essential step in -the 
tlierapeutic relationship, this first function of play may be regarded as a part of play 
therapy, but strictly speaking therapy begins when the therapist enters into the play, 
of set purpose or not. It is important to realize that the child will gradually incorporate 
an adult into its play, whether or no the latter intends this to be so. Complete passivity 
on the part of the observer makes no difference— it only makes it easier for the chikl 
to attribute to the adult whatever feelings, whether of approval or of blame, he may 
expect or desire. One might in this way be presumed to approve an action or attitude 
expressed in the play of which one has no understanding. To this extent a so-called 
play therapist, untrained and without insight, may achieve a good restdt by observing 
the golden rule of a well-intentioned masterly inactivity. But it is not possible to say 
that such a technique can never do harm, and the ignorant healing the sick is no less 
inappropriate than the blind leading the blind. Tlie above example, however, illustrates 
what one may describe as the first of the three principal techniques of play therapy, 
free play on the part of the child in the presence of a play therapist who remains passive, 
but in positive relationship with him. Without a positive relationship by whicb the 
child senses a friendly and sympathetic understanding, nothing can be achieved at all. 
Secondly, the therapist can culer actively into the play situation, cither by a dramatie 
impersonation, or by interference with the pieces in the game, changing 'relationships, 
introducing new figures or removing existing ones. Thirdly, the therapist may interpret 
the meaning of the play to the child so as to bring to consciousness purposes and conflicts 
that have remained hidden or subconscious. The interpretation may relate to the play 
as* such, or to the child’s relationship and behaviour to the therapist. 

Tr is clear that these three -methods are in no wav mutually' exclusive, and all three 
may be utilized in certain cases cither consecutively or simultaneously. 

rheraoists lav great stress on the type and variety of play material available, 
i^°r Lhers‘ attempt^ ascertain uniformitv and standardization. I do not tbink it is 
whi.e ‘ and different workers will develop methods th.at they themselves 

possible SP ; J ^ t ,0 deal with children of all .ages and all grades of ability it is 
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It is true that restoration may be incomplete and it is certain that it will be carried out 
by other and more circuitous and clumsy systems of reference. So much may be pre- 
mised seeing that we are dealing with an interruption of important nerve tracts. I do not 
know when the process of reintegration ceases any more than I knotv when we cease to 
profit from new experiences, but in, a case that I have been observing daily for the past 
eighteen months the process is still going on. And this leads to the last point that I 
wish to make: Just as the indications for and against leucotomy must be based not on 
psychiatrical classifications of mental disorders but on a study of the emotional subjective 
self in relation to the total personality, even so must the operation be considered only 
as a, step in the reintegration of personality. 

Without due concentration on psychotherapeutic after-treatment, results will often be 
disappointing. 

Friends must be warned that the period of post-operative therapy may be a lengthy 
one and the physician "must be prepared to devote considerable. time to the instillation of 
a sense of responsibility by exploring with the patient such avenues to emotional ethical 
valuation as may yet be open 


Dr. Walter Freeman and Dr. James W. Watts (from the Department of Neurology, 
George Washington University. Paper read by Dr. Walter Freeman): Pain of 
organic disease relieved hy prefrontal lobotomy . — Among the four hundred patients with 
mental disorders whom we have treated by prefrontal lobotomy a considerable number 
have had unbearable pain as the outstanding compiaint. We felt justified, when the pain 
disappeared after lobotomy, in speaking of the relief of mental pain (Freeman and Watts, 
19420). In these cases the complaints of pain appeared excessive and out of proportion 
to the local condition found on examination. It was equally obvious that we were dealing 
with individuals who suffered greatly from anxiety, nervous tension, depression of spirit 
and fear of the future. To them, the sen.sation was more than pain, it was pain coloured 
by their gloomy outlook and by the supposed consequences of the pain. Every' time the 
sensation occurred, it meant that srmething was going to happen or was in process of 
happening that meant more suffering to come. Sometimes the pain became symbolic of 
the torment and suffering that the individual recognized ns the consequence of previous acts 
which still aroused feelings of guilt. “This dreadful pain”, the agitated old lady would 
say, “I have only myself to blame for it. I’m on fire. If only my mother had cautioned 
me against masturbation! I can’t go on living this way.” 

It seems that when the emotional component is reduced, when the feelings of guilt, 
the regrets for the past and the fcar.s for the future are abolished, the sensations no 
longer have the same meaning for the patient. We recall an emaciated middle-aged 
woman (Mrs. C. H.) who had complained of pain in the back of twenty-eight years’ dura- 
tion. Her stomach “went into knots” on the slightest provocation. During the operation 
under local amesthesia the patient complained bitterly about her back and her stomach, 
Imt paid little attention to what the surgeon was doing. W^hilc conversing with her, 
the neurologist laid his hand lightly' upon her scaphoid abdomen and could feel a freely 
movable mass, probably the pylorus of a greatly ptosed stomach. The patient objected 
to this, begged him to remove his hand. As the surgeon severed the final quadrant in 
the frontal lobe the complaints disappeared and with them the palpable mass. In the 
year that has elapsed since the operation the patient has increased from 79 lb. to more 
than 100 lb. and has never again complained of either her back or her stomach. 

Prefrontal lobotomy relieves anxiety and emotional tension in rather specific fashion. 
It diminishes concern over consequences. It eliminates the fear of pain. Pain may be 
present,, but when it no longer arouses a mental picture. of future disability and all that 
this may mean in terms of disaster to the person and his family, the experience can be 
borne equanimity. Consequently, prefrontal lobotomy lends itself well to the relief 
ot conditions in which the affective component of a painful disorder is equally important 
With the local condition. 

_ Prefrontal lobotomy has not been used to any considerable extent for the relief of pain 
m non-psychotic individuals. Usually when medical measures fail to bring relief, the 
furgeon has severed nerves or spinal roots, resected part of the sympathetic system, or, 
ni extreme case.s, has performed anterolateral chordotomy. Sometimes such operations 

aye been gratifying in the extreme, but sometimes, also, they have failed to bring 
te let. De Gutierrez-Mahoney (1944) has resected the post-central gyrus for the relief of 
pensistent pain, but VanWagenen is the only one to our knowledge who has performed 
prHrontal lobotomy. The observation is unpublished, but concerns an individual who 
^uttered pain in a phantom limb that defied multiple amjtutations. The relief was 
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/ilternativel}', lobotoniy has failed to occasion any defect of 
iritelligence while those observations pointing to the contrary conclusion lose their 
cogency when we remember that the existence of a disordered nervous system has, of 
necessity, been the circumstance calling for the operation, 

A some^yhat uncritical application ot the Jacksonian concept of ‘‘levels” has been invoked 
M some support to the view that leucotomy removes the latest acquired 
inhibitoiy level. I can only say, widiout cjualification, that I know of no observations that 
support this interpretation. In Bristol we have endeavoured, with a team captained by 
Dr. Hutton, to make an intensive study of the effects of the operation on those eleniciit.s 
of the total personality that had not undergone demonstrable impairment as a residt 
of the mental disorder. We have obvioii.sly had to limit such a study to a small number 
of selected cases; those in which there is reason to assume that some degree of irreversible 
deterioration has taken place are, of course, useless. 

Let us first consider the immediate effects of leucotomy on the special type of subject 
that we are investigating. The first and most superficial impression of the post-lcucotoniy 
personality is that its possessor e.xhibits a purely objective mentality. 

The subject responds readily and appropriately to variations of the environmental con- 
ditions, but seems to take little interest in remoter possibilities. 

In no- sense, however, can he be said to be deficient in prevision so long as prevision is 
concerned witli the foreseeing of objective and not of subjective changes. 

His emotional reactions to appropriate stiniidi, directed to cause objective changes in the 
environment, are to all apjjearances normal. 

Fear, anger and affection may be manifested within normal limits. 

In such favourable cases, husbands or wives, friends or business associates, may detect 
little cliangc from the prepsychotic personality. 

At most, the subject may be a little ruder and less sensitive to the feelings of others; 
sometimes, but by no means often, a trifle more lazy or self-indulgent. 

All this is, however, the outward manifestation of a far more radical change. 

It is not until one has succeeded in gaining an intimate knowledge of the mentality 
of these subjects that it becomes' apparent that in the early post-leucotomy period we are 
dealing with personalities exhibiting an impairment of the power of ethical valuation. 

Their conduct is, as a rule, irreproachable for, even more than normal people, they 
are sensitive to the conditioning imposed by their upbringing; they are also acutely aware 
of the sanctions incurred by tran.sgression of the moral codes. We find them, Ijoivever, 
relieved of all sense of personal responsibility and of anxious self-questioning as to the 
ethical rightness of their conduct. 

If one presents to them, for their judgment, problems in bebaviour, their verdict will 
be that of conventional morality but their ethical judgments are determined by purely 
objective criteria untinged by emotional concomitants. 

Man alone of living creatures can feel responsibility for his actions for man alone 
possesses the power of self-objectification. 

This last-developed mental function depends on the integrity of the last-developed 
structure of the cerebrum, the prefrontal lobe in its relation to the thalamic .system of 
emotional resonance. It is in those disorders of the personality in which we can detect 
disturbances of this system leading to anxiety states, so often characterized by obsessicnal 
conduct, that leucotomy is most successful. 

Were this the whole story of leucotomy, grave indeed would be the responsibility of the 
physician who recommends it, for he must then envisage the substitution of a soulless 
robot for the insane patient. 

Though I am far from denying the gravitv of the decision. I think that to put the 
matter thus is to ignore a very important qualification. 

What we tend to forget, or, to put it more offensively, what most of the crude mechanists 
who teach physiology never let us learn, is the almost infinite lability of the central 
nervous system. It is not the rigidly departmentalized system analogous to a telephone 
exchantre dear to the writers of textbooks, but, as the experimental work of Graham 
Brow'n and Sherrington, of Lashley and of Weis.s, and the clinical observations of Gold- 
stein, have show'n, a flexible organic whole which if it cannot arrive at its goal directly 
will do so bv another and less direct patli. , . , , , , . 

i-atches the process of reintegration in a relatively undam.agcd psychotic 
leiicotomv can trace month by month a return of the power of self- 
le sense o'f personal rc.sponsibility, so completely lost immediately after 


Anyone who t 
personality after 
objectification, tl 
the opeiation. 
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It is true that restoration may be incomplete and it is certain that it avill be carried out 
by other and more circuitous and clumsy systems of reference. So much may be pre- 
mised seeing that we are dealing with an interruption of important nerve tracts. I do not 
know when the process of reintegration ceases any more than I know when we cease to 
profit from new experiences, but in, a case that I have been observing daily for the past 
eighteen months the process is still going on. And this leads to the last point that I 
wish to make: Just as the indications for and against leucotomy must be based not on 
psychiatrical classifications of mental disorders but on a study of the emotional subjective 
self in relation to the total personality, even so must the operation be considered only 
as a step in the reintegration, of personality. 

Without due concentration on psychotherapeutic after-treatment, results will often be 
disyipointing. 

Friends must be warned that the period of post-operative therapy may be a lengthy 
one and the physician "must be prepared to devote considerable- time to the instillation of 
a sense of responsibility by exploring with the patient such avenues to emotional ethical 
valuation as may yet be open 


Dr. Walter Freeman and Dr. James W. Watts (from the Department of Neurology, 
George Washington University. Paper read by Dr. Walter Freeman): Pain of 
organic disease relieved by prefronla! lobotoniy . — Among the four hundred patients with 
mental disorders whom we have treated by prefrontal lobotomy a considerable number 
have had unbearable pain as the outstanding compiaint. We felt justified, when the pain 
disappeared after lobotomy, in speaking of the relief of mental pain (Freeman and Watts, 
19-f2a). In these cases the complaints of pain appeared excessive and out of proportion 
to the local condition found on examination. It was equally obvious that we were dealing 
with individuals who suffered greatly from anxiety, nervous tension, depression of spirit 
and fear of the future. To them, the sensation was more than pain, it was pain coloured 
by their gloomy outlook and by the supposed consequences of the pain. Evert’ time the 
sensation occurred; it meant that semething was going to happen or was in process of 
happening that meant more suffering to come. Sometimes the pain became symbolic of 
the torment and suffering that the individual recognized. as the consequence of previous acts 
which still aroused feelings of guilt. “This dreadful pain”, the -agitated old lady would 
say, “I have only myself to blame for it. Tm on fire. If only my mother had cautioned 
m: against masturbation I I can’t go on living this way.” 

It ieems that when the emotional component is reduced, when the feelings of guilt, 
the regrets for the past and the fear.s for the future are abolished, the sensations no 
longer have the same meaning for the patient. We recall an emaciated middle-aged 
woman (Mrs. C. H.) who had complained of pain in the back of twenty-eight years’ dura- 
tion. Her stomach “went into knots” on the slightest provocation. During the operation 
under local aniesthesia the patient complained bitterly about her back and her stomach, 
hut paid little attention to what the surgeon was tloing. While conversing with her. 
the neurologist laid his hand lightly upon her scaphoid abdomen and could feel a freely 
movable mass, probably the pyloru.-; of a greatly ptosed stomach. The patient objected 
to this, begged him to remove his hand. As the surgeon severed the final quadrant in 
the frontal lobe the complaints disappeared and w'ith them the palpable mass. In the 
that has elapsed since the operation the patient has increased from 79 lb. to more 
than 100 lb. and has never again complained of either her back or her stomach. 

^(‘^^(°ntal lobotomy relieves anxiety and emotional tension in ratber specific fashion, 
ft diminishes concern over consequences. It eliminates the fear of pain. Pain may be 
present,, but when it no. longer arouses a mental picture. of future disability and all that 
mis may mean in terms of disaster to the person and his family, the experience can be 
borne with equanimity. Consequently, prefrontal lobotomy lends itself well to the relief 
of conditions in which the affective component of a painful disorder is equallv important 
With the local condition. i - i 

_ Prefrontal lobotomy has not been used to any considerable extent for the relief of pain 
in non-psychotic individuals. Usually when medical measures fail to bring relief, the 
Surgeon has severed nerves or spinal roots, resected part of the sympathetic system, or, 
m extreme cases, has performed anterolateral chordotomy. Sometimes such operations 
aty been gratifying in the extreme, but sometimes, also, they have failed to bring 
relict. De Gutierrez-Mahoney (1944) has resected the post-central gyrus for the relief of 
persistent pain, but VanWagenen is the only one to our knowledge who has performed 
lobotomy. The observation is unpublished, but concerns an individual who 
conT 1 ^ phantom limb that defied multiple amputations. The relief was. 
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prefrontal lobectomy or, alternatively, lobotoniy has failed to occasion any defect of 
intelligence while those observations pointing to the contrary conclusion lose their 
cogency when we remember that the existence of a disordered nervous system has, of 
necessity, been the circumstance calling for the operation. 

A someiyhat uncritical application of the Jacksonian concept of “levels” has been invoked 
furnishing some support to the view that leucotomy removes the latest acquired 
inhibitoiy level. I can only say, wdthout qualification, that I know of no observations that 
^ipport this interpretation. In Bristol we have, endeavoured, with a team captained hy 
Dr. Hutton, to make an intensive study of the effects of the operation on those elements 
of the total personality that had not undergone demonstrable impairment as a result 
of the mental disorder. We have obviou.sly had to limit such a study to a small nuniher 
of selected cases; those in which there is reason -to assume that some degree of irreversible 
deterioration has taken place are, of course, useless. 

Let us first consider the immediate effects of leucotomy on the special type of subject 
that we are investigating. The first and most superficial impression of the post-leucotomv 
personality is that its possessor exhibits a purely objective mentality. 

The subject rc.sponds readily and appropriately to variations of the environmental con- 
ditions, but seems to take little interest in remoter possibilities. 

In no sense, however, can he be said to be deficient in prevision so long as prevision is 
concerned w’ith the foreseeing of objective and not of subjective changes. 

His emotional reactions to appropriate stimuli, directed to cause objective changes in the 
environment, are to all appearances normal. 

Fear, anger and affection may be manifested within norma] limits. 

In such favourable cases, husbands or wives, friends or business associates, may detect 
little change from the prepsychotic personality. 

At most, the subject may be a little ruder and less sensitive to the feelings of others; 
sometimes, but by no means often, a trifle more lazy or self-indulgent. 

All this is, however, the outw’ard manifestation of a far more radical change. 

It is not until one has succeeded in gaining an intimate knowledge of the mentality 
of these subjects that it become.s’ apparent that in the early post-Ieucotomy period we are 
dealing with personalities exhibiting an impairment of the power of ethical valuation. 

Their conduct is, as a rule, irreproachable for, even more than normal people, they 
are sensitive to the conditioning imposed by their upbringing; they arc also acutely aware 
of the sanctions incurred by tran.sgrcssion of the moral codes. We find them, however, 
relieved of all sense of personal responsibility and of anxious self-questioning as to the 
ethical rightness of their conduct. 

If one presents to them, for their judgment, problems in behaviour, their verdict will 
be that of conventional morality but their ethical judgments arc determined by purely 
objective criteria iintingcd by emotional concomitants. 

Man alone of living creatures can feel rc.sponsibility for his actions for man alone 
possesses the power of self-objectification. 

This last-developed mental function depends on the integrity of the last-developed 
structure of the cerebrum, the prefrontal lobe in its relation to the thalamic system of 
emotional resonance. It is in those disorders of the personality in which we can detect 
disturbances of this system leading to anxiety states, so often characterized by obsessional 
conduct, that leucotomy is mo.st successful. 

Were this the whole story of leucotomy, grave indeed w'ould be the responsibility of the 
physician who recommends it, for he must then envisage the substitution of a soulless 
robot for the insane patient. 

Though I am far from denying the gravity of the decision, I think that to put the 
matter thus is to ignore a very important qualification. 

What we tend to forget, or, to put it more offensively, what most of the crude mechanists 
who teach physiology never let us learn, is the almost infinite lability of the central 
nervous system It is not the rigidly departmentalized system analogous to a telephone 
exchange dear to the writers of textbook.s, but, as the experimental work of Graham 
Brown and Sherrington, of Lashley and of Wei.ss, and the clinical observations of Gold- 
stein have shown, a flexible organic whole which if it cannot arrive at its goal directly 
will do so by another and less direct path. 

Anyone who watches the process of reintegration in a relatively undamaged psychotic 
after leucotomy can trace month by month a return of the power of sclf- 
Schficaliot thi sensro^ personal responsibility, so completely lost immediately after 

the opeiation. 
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This patient did -not. survive long enough, to test adequateiy our theories concerning the 
reiief or centrai pain by prefrontai lobotomy;- but the immediate result as far as reaction 
to manipulation of the painful limb was hignly suggestive. 

Case IV. — V. S., a white woman, aged 50, complained of intolerable pain and burning upon, 
urination with vesical tenesmus day and night, reducing her to a trembling, weeping 
iiivalid. The pains had developed subsequent to operation for prolapsed interverteoral 
disc during which there was accidental trauma to the roots of the cauda equina. Local 
procedures, such as re-exploration and removal of more tissue from the disc, resection of 
the presacral nerve, repeated injections of procaine into the tissues about the neck of the 
bladder and intraspinal injections of thiamin chloride produced no relief. No local cause 
for the pain was ever discovered, and neurologic examination disclosed no abnormalities 
of muscle power, reflexes or sensibilitj’. 

After more than a year, during which the only relief obtained was by increasing doses 
of morphine, prefrontal lobotomy was carried out under local anmsthesia. At first a 
minimal operation was done, severing onlj' the fibres in the vicinity of the fasciculus 
cinguli, with the result that the complaints ceased on the operating table. They returned 
within two days, however, and a week later the operation was revised, severing fibres in 
all four quadrants in the frontal lobes, with permanent relief of pain. This patient has 
been followed for nearlj- two and a half years, and while she has presented many dis- 
agreeable personality features, she has made no complaints of pain. 

When she was asked about the pain shortly after operation, she replied; “Sure. It's 
exactly like it was before”. 

“But you don’t complain any more”, we suggested. 

What’s the use”, she answered, “I can’t do anything about it so it doesn’t do any good 
to complain”. 

This patient has gained 55 lb., has needed no narcotics, but when interviewed recently 
she stated that while she felt no pain, '‘every drop of urine feels like a barrel”. There 
' is moderate urinary frequency about which the patient makes facetious remarks, but 
her distress vanished at the time of operation and has never recurred. 

Case V.— L. S., a 44-year-old white woman was first seen in November, 1936, at which 
time she had spent two years in bed because of ’‘arthritis”. There was moderate lipping 
of the vertebrm, but no other significant changes. However, the patient complained so 
bitterly and was so apprehensive that it was impossible to make any headway in treat- 
ment. She had a long history, of abdominal operations for adhesions, maybe a dozen in 
• 8ll. was of subnormal intelligence and hysterical temperament. Prefrontal lobotomy 
was carried out by the Egas Moniz technique November 30, 1936. Within three days the 
patient permitted manipulation of the limbs. She winced and cried out when the knees 
were straightened, and the crepitus was very considerable, but instead of shrieking with 
apprehension and refusing to co-operate she showed interest and willingness to help in 
the efforts that were made to aid her. On the fourth post-operative day she walked with 
assistance, and the following day, on attempting to walk unassisted, she fell and sprained 
her ankle, but nevertheless kept on walking. Her whole reaction to pain seemed to 
have been altered in that the 'fear of being hurt no longer upset her emotionally. It 
has now been nearly ten years since her lobotomy and she has supported herself in 
adequate fashion in a book-bindery. When she is asked about her sensations she puts 
on a long face and tells how terribly she feels, how much her back hurts, how she can 
hardly walk; and yet she never complains of these sensations to members of the family. 
(Preeman and Watts, 1942b.) 


Summary 

Five cases are reported in which prefrontal lobotomy was performed for the relief of 
pain which had proved refractory to other methods of treatment. In all cases the pains 
were severe, constant and disabling. In all cases there was considerable structural basis 
for the pain, yet the emotional component, the emotional response to the pain, seemed 
to be more disabling than the pain itself. 

Previous observations had indicated that when unbearable pain, psychalgia, is one of 
many symptoms of a mental disorder, prefrontal lobotomy relieves the pain along with 
the nervous tension and other emotional manifestations. "The present cases indicate that 
when pain due to organic disease becomes unbearable and the fear of pain becomes as 
dreadful as the pain itself, prefrontal lobotomy is a desirable procedure. 

Psychosurgery alters the individual’s reaction to pain without materially changing his 
ability to feel pain. Pain may be present, but when divorced from its implications — 
insecurity, disability, guilt, death — it then becomes bearable and may be accepted with 

The speaker demonstrated the principles and surgical technique of prefrontal lobotomy 
by means of a sound film in technicolour prepared by The Psychological Cinema Register, 
f^nnsylvania State University, Pa. This film dealt with the marks on the skull, 
the tracts severed at operation and the various surgical details of the procedure of pre- 
rontal lobotomy of the so-called standard type indie plane of the coronal suture. 
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We are reporting our experiences with prefrontal lobotomy in the relief of pain from 
iccurrent carcinoma, tabes dorsalis, thalamic syndrome, trauma to the cauda equina, 
and hysterical contractures. 

Report of C.\ses 

^ 45-year-old white man, developed carcinoma of the rectum in 1042 
wnicn r^urred m 1944 with severe pain in the perineum and down both legs. Antero- 

■ .^hordotomy was performed on both sides, with the production of analgesia on the 
right side but not on the left. In spite of this, the patient continued to suffer severe 

both sides. Metastases occurred to the liver and lungs, with a great deal of 
abdominal pain which could be controlled only partially by morphine every three hours. 

■ 2 P^hent was in precarious condition, suffering constantly, unable to eat or sleep 
with comfort. His anticipation of pain was also pronounced. Even as he was being 

' hypodermic he would saj’; “When the effect of this morphine wears off, you 

wont let me suffer, will you. Doctor? You’ll give me another hypo, won’t you?’’ He 
begged the nurses to give him something for his misery, saying that he was going to 
die anyway and might at least be given comfort. The emotional reaction to pain in this 
case seemed to be of such great significance that prefrontal lobotomy was proposed to 
him and he accepted it with relief, “anything you can do to ease this pain will be a 
blessing”. ■ ■ 

Prefrontal lobotomy was carried out April 27, 1944. Following operation the patient 
was dull and confused for a brief period but acknowledged his comfort, and no longer 
demanded morphine. In fact very little .sedation was required and for a period he gained 
somewhat in ability to eat and sleep. With the progress of the disease the liver became 
more and more enlarged until it practically filled the abdomen. As long as the patient 
was not disturbed he voiced no complaints, but if he were moved, or the hand was 
placed on the abdomen he grimaced with pain. The analgesia to pin-prick was exactly 
as it had been before the lobotomy Even his reaction to the inevitability of death seemed 
to be . altered. Asked if he knew he was going to die, he replied: “Sure, everybody 
has to die, don’t they?” This fortitude in the presence of pain and impending death 
continued until his demise August 1, 1944. 

Case II. — W. P., a 50-year-old white man, had been under treatment for tabes dorsalis 
since 1934. He had undergone malaria treatment and prolonged chemotherapy thereafter, 
so that the spinal fluid had become entirely normal. Nevertheless the pains persisted 
The patient was of a rather worrisome type, thin, restless and anxious. He made a good 
income from driving a taxicab, but had to spend as much as S60 to. $80 a week for morphine 
injections which gave him the only relief he could secure. As long as he remained com- 
pletely quiet at home the pains did not bother him, but any activity seemed to excite 
them. Here again, anticipation of pain .seemed to be the disabling factor in his condi- 
tion. "I guess I could stand the pains if it weren’t for the thought of them coming on . 
Domestic difficulties were also a source of distress to him, and prevented earlier carry- 
ing out of the proposed operation. Meanwhile one of his comrades in suffering, also 
a tabetic, committed suicide. The patient’s family finally consented. Prefrontal lobotomy 
was carried out on December 4, 1944. Narcotics were discontinued. He continued to 
have attacks but he described them as twinges and . he never complained about th®im 
Because of the domestic situation and his lack of ability to care for himself adequately 
he was admitted to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital and there is making himself useful to other 
patients in the ward. In the year that has passed since operation he has gained con- 
siderable weight, but the signs of tabes are as obvious as ever. His perception of pain 
is as keen as before, but his reaction to pain lacks the emotional component that was 
disabling. His euphoria is decreasing and his sense of responsibility growing so that he 
is allowed out of the .hospital on extended visits. 

Case III. — L. McL., a 55-year-oid white woman, red-headed with a corresponding dis- 
position, suffered in childhood from rheumatic fever with resulting mitral stenosis 
Embolism of the right renal artery occurred in 1932, with recovery after nephrectomy 
In October 1939 she suffered cerebral embolism with resulting paralysis of the left side 
Recovery was gradual, but beginning six weeks after the stroke she suffered disagree 
able pains centring about the left side of the neck and running down into the fingers 
The pains were aroused by any muscular activity, and particularly by emotional out- 
bursts which were fairly frequent. They quieted down during relaxation ahd did not 
interfere with sleep. Examination showed weakness and spasticity of the affected limbs, 
with hyperextensibility of the fingers. Pinching, scratching and chilling with ice were 
unendurable. There was marked loss of the sense of position in the fingers. Since the 
arm could not be manipulated without provoking the hyperpathia and arousing emotion 
verging on rage, this patient had to live in very secluded fashion. After more than 
fwo'^vears’ ineffectual treatment prefrontal lobotomy was carried out on June IG, 1943- 
For the first two days she was drow.sy and unresponsive: then she developed abdominal 
Hpiditv and distension and winced and cried out when the lower abdomen was palpatecf 
Vhp nprmitted manipulation of the left arm. and reacted only mildly to scratching and 
flip -fon1i>,ntion of cold. Death occurred on the fourth post-operative day from peri- 
tonitfs^^ue to a ruptured diverticulum of the sigmoid. 

Fv-imination of the brain showed the surgical lesions opposite the genu of the corpus 

no?, ^ filled with clotted blood and friable material. The old infarct destroyed the 
bnll of^he outamen and caudate nuclaas, sparing the insula thalamus and globus pallidus. 
Tihi /h-.lt^^uT however, the centrum mediamim on the right side was completely 
iu?^uc 1 gus ventralis anterior and anterolateral parts of the nucleus medialis 
atrophic, R^^_rierate degeneration; and the dor.solateral part of the nucleus venlralis 
dorsalis showed mooeram pedunculi was quite small and markedly 

degenerated in its medial portion. 
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this group were vertical incisions above the orbital cortex, the difference being that one 
was made half a centimetre deeper into the brain substance than the other. 35% of 
the 26 made good improvements, 5 of the 9 cases with good results were schizophrenics 
with some depressive features and two otJiers were melancholics. According to our 
investigations this vertical incision is the lowest th.it can be made without significant 
htemorrhage if a leucotome is used. 


TABLE II. 



Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Died 

Total 

Upper 

... ... 15% 

42% 

41% 

O O' 

— /O 

52 

AUddle 

1 1 % 

32% 

53% 

4% 

71 

Horizontal 

20% 

33% 

44% 

3% 

30 

Lower 

35% 

42% 

23% 

0% 

20 


17% 

37% 

43% 

3% 

179 


One of the two incisions not included in the series was a lower vertical and horizontal 
combined, the other a cut parallel to the orbital cortex in a plane 15 to 20 degrees below 
the horizontal. Our experience of these is small as vet. 

From an analysis of the results so far obtained it appears that the symptom of depres- 
sion IS best relieved by a -lower incision, that the aggression of the catatonic may improve 
high incision and the paranoid schizophrenics may derive most benefit from the 
middle vertical combined with a horizontal incision. As yet it is too early to speak with 
any real assurance about these findings as the numbers are small for comparison and we 
nave been tending to make lower and lower incisions in better and better patients. 

■pie clinical differences produced by the middle and orbital incisions are very notice- 
* although there is only about 5 cm. difference in level between the lowest points of 
the two circular cuts. With the lower there is more headache, drowsiness, a disinclination 
to eat, restlessness, transitory neurological signs such as incontinence, irritability and 
opgoing toes, usually a more rapid pulse-rate and for the first four or five post-operative 
ways there is considerable difficulty in assessing how much imnrovement the patient may 
eventually make. 

By way of complications we have had .5 deaths. 4 from haemorrhage and 1 from 
JpsPhionia, all occurring in the first 83 patients. With a gas, oxygen and ether anaesthetic 
there have been no deaths in the last 103 cases. 

Three patients have had a single fit, a fourth two. One patient has been incontinent 
a Vi'"* since her operation but she is aware of it. One patient developed marked 
apathy for six weeks after operation and is clearing up slowly. 

In conclusion I think we may first say that by using a minimal incision to avoid 
deterioration, very satisfactory results may be obtained from chosen patients even if they 
- failed to react to the other forms of treatment. Secondly, the effects of the lower 
incision appear to be better than the remainder particularly if there is a depressive element 
in the illness. 

We wish to, thank Dr. F. Reitman for his help and suggestions; he has been associated 
ivith us in the latter part of the w'ork. 


Dr. L. C. Cook: Among those with practical experience of leucotomy there is no doubt 
as to the important place it must take in our present armamentarium of treatments, 
cvertheless, some recent criticisms, although manifestly ill-informed and actuated by 
eeply rooted unconscious antagonisms, may be useful in curbing the enthusiasms of 
the more impetuous exponents of physieal methods in psychiatry. The risks of leucotomy 
are such that it should never be regarded as a routine method for any condition, and 
personally I should not care to take the responsibility of advising the operation for any 
patient I had not had under close observation, preferably as an in-patient, for a consider- 
able time. ' ■ 


^^P^tience has taught us that leucotomy is of greatest value in relieving states of 
morbid emotional tension and distress, and disrupting the behaviour patterns dependent 
^ t ern, and that it is not a specific remedy for any particular mental disorder, 
in^four'^groupj®"'^® classification likely candidates tor this treatment may be placed 

psychoses with severe agitation and aoprehension, in which convulsion 
treatment has failed or is contra-indicated. 

severity*’^^^^‘''®''°mpulsive states, where anxiety and rumination are of a grave degree of 

and*h^g^{gjjg^"'I^®t^btzophrenic reactions with distressing hallucinations and delusions, 

occurrhm®'^*^P'i^‘"® violent conduct disturbances associated with increased mental tension, 
sggressivo"'^', u m catatonic and paranoid-hallucinatory schizophrenia, but also in some 
e psychopaths, encephalitics, epileptics and mental defectives. 
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Dr. E. Cunningham Dax and Mr. E. J. Radley-Smith; We mentioned our first two cases 
or section of the lower part of the frontal lobes in 1943 but a more detailed description is 
found in Hoffstatter, Smolek and Bush’s article (1945, Arch. Neurol. Psychiat). It will be 
seen that in this present paper the positions of the brain sections methodically w,ork 
clotvn to the orbital cortex. 

Briefly there is evidence that the 'orbital cortex, perhaps together with a portion of 
the temporal lobes, forms a functional unit which may be called the emotional corte.'t. 
Work by Legros Clark, Earl Walker and Meyer has shown the extent of the anatomical 
lepresentation of the orbital cortex in the thalamus, and its clinical importance has been 
emphasized by Spatz, Rylander and others. 

There are two particular points we would like to make which may be of interest. First 
that the approach to our last 130 ca-ses has been made through the temporal fossa thercbv 
giving a Itindrnark for a constant'plane of section. ’Secondly that we, have always used 
a A'lacgregor-Crombie leucoteme, with the definite intention of dividiifg a comparatively 
small number of fibres, hoping thereby to avoid the signs of deterioration described 
after the use of the more extensive operation. 

The temporal approach is made from a point 3 instead of the usual 6 cm. above the 
zygoma, thereby allowing the Sylvian vessels to be seen as a landmark in every case. 
From this point different sections can be made both vertically and horizontally by varying 
the depth of incision and the direction in which the Icucotome is pointed. 

We have made bilateral incisions in this way' in nine different positions, in the main 
on disturbed patients of long history. 

The position of the sections has been worked out on fresh post-mortem material prior ' 
to operation. This was done by marking the brain through the drilled skull with coloured 
dyes according to the points at which the Icucotome .should be directed, sectioning the 
removed brain through the dye marks and making tracing.s against which the leucotomc 
could be laid and the sections, drawn. 

In general our cases have been divided into two groups. In the first, 125 operations 
were performed for gross conduct disorders the majority being patients with long-standing 
psychoses. The second group of 54'w.cre considered to have a possible chance of recovery 
by operation judging them as a whole, even though- in all but four paranoid schizophrenics 
each had been treated by the usual methods siich ns insulin comas, convulsion therapy 
and prolonged narcosis. 

Classifying the results into good, fair and poor, 9% of the 125 in the first group wete 
good, 42% were fair and 46% were poor. Of the 54 in the second group, however, 37% 
■were good, 37% fair and 22% poor. 


TABLE I. 

Good Fair Poor Died Total cases 

Group 1 : Conduct 0% 42% 4C% 3% 125 

Group 2; Personality ... 37% 3»% 22% 4% 54 


An analysis of the cases according to the type of incision used is perhaps of greater 
interest from the point of view of this paper. In order to simplify the results and give 
adequate numbers for comparison the cases arc divided into four groups- representing 
seven types of bilateral incisions. 

The first comprises those with an upper incision 6 cm. above the zygoma — the planes 
of section in the.se cares are probably variable. There were 15% good results in 52 
cases. The catatonics did fairly well with this incision, 3 out of 9 making a good 


improvement. 

The second group compri.ses those operated on by what we might call a middle incision. 
The Icucotome was entered at a point 3 cm. above the zygoma and pointed at the junction 
of the middle and upper thirds of a line joining the zvgoma to the vertex in the plane 
of the coronal suture on the opposite .side of the skull. 1 1 % of the 71 cases made a good 
improvement. 4 of the 8 good results in this group were paranoid schizophrenics. 

The third section comprises three different incisions. The first was a hilateral hori- 
zontal cut by pointing the leucotomc, from the temporal approach, at a point 1 cm. 
above the supra-orbital notch of the opposite -side. The second inci.sion was also horizontal 
but more posterior, the third combined the horizontal and middle vertical incisions. 20% 
of 30 cases in this .serie.s made a good improvement. 3 of the 6 good results were in 
naranoid schizophrenics but in each the vertical incision was also made. The other 
•I'making good improvements were agitated depres.sivcs with paranoid features who had 
not responded to full courses of convulsion therapy. 

7n the fourth croup the material was better, being largely young .schizophrenics who 
had failed to react to insulin and convulsion therapy. The two operations included in 
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, Tables of leucotomy results are of such little value unless correlated with their previous 
prognosis that I would make, a pica that whenever detailed tabular results are given a 
prognostic column should be included. 

Rel^vpses 

Ainong these 48 cases there have been only 4 relapses. The 2 cases of agitated depres- 
sion relapsed after approximately eighteen months, and 2 subjects of somatopsychic 
delusions after four to five months. The latter discharged themselves rather too early, 
and although one of them was free from symptoms at the time, neither had recovered. 
Variations both for better and worse often occur up to nine months or so after operation, 
but striking changes are uncommon after a vear, and I think it is fair to say that patients 
who have kept really well for eighteen months mav look upon themselves as permanently 
recovered. 

A noteworthy feature of this series is the rarity of frontal lobe injury symptoms — 
notably emotional flattening, lack of initiative, indolence, irresponsibility, facetiousness 
and lack of modesty. These and other undesirable scquelm have been an alarming 
feature of Freeman and Walts’ series and must have great weight when considering 
leucotomy. Of the 26 patients in mv scries discharged from hospital or greatly improved 
only I showed any facetiousness and irresponsibility and only 3 any significant 
slowness and lack of initiative — ^and all 4 of these are earning their livings or looking 
after their homes. All my patients were operated on by Mr. Wylie McKissock and I 
wonder whether their relative freedom, from frontal lobe symptoms may be due to some 
slight difference in his technique although I understand his methods are very similar 
to those of Watts. It is noteworthy that 3 of the 4 cases mentioned were operated on at 
the same session, although Mr. McKissock assures me that he did not consciously alter 
his techni(jue on that occasion. 

Lastly, it is of the utmost importance to discover in patients who have made good 
recoveries what brain changes are to be found. Dr. Alfred Meyer has demonstrated 
among other things varying degrees of degeneration of the dorsomedial nucleus of the 
thalamus, but none of his cases can be said to have fully recovered. It is not easy to 
obtain the brains of patients dying, perhaps years later, in the ordinary way of things. 
All we can do, and I think we ought to do, is to urge the nearest relatives of our patients 
to let us know if ever they are admitted to hospital, so that we can effect a liaison with 
their doctors. . 


IJr. R. Strom-Olsen: In Table I I have set out a summary of the results in 106 cases 
out of a total of 116 operated on at Runwell Hospital by hlr. Geoffrey Knight. From 
these results it will be seen that roughly two-thirds have benefited to a greater or lesser 
extent from the operation, whilst nf the cases *‘not improved^’ 2 have actiiallv been made 
worse mentally. 

Indications for treatment are, of course, arrived at by a careful study and follow-up 
01 cases treated. From this it would appear that the most favourable outcome can be 
expected in obsessional neurosis, chronic melancholia, whether involutional or otherwise, 
2 tid in paraphrenia and chronic paranoid states showing psychomotor unrest and anti- 
social behaviour due to delusions and hallucinations. In the obsessional stales successfully 
^11 the patients completely lost their obsessive thoughts and compulsions and 
e results were really dramatic. In the other conditions mentioned the complete relief 
01 emotional distress was also very apparent in the favourable cases. In other psychotic 


(Evolutional and chronic).. 

Schizophrenia 

hpilepsy ; 

Obsessional neurosis 
enrome mania . 
i^sychopathic personality’” 

Total 


Much Not 

improved Improved improved Deaths 
1 3 C 0 

C 2 2 2 



19 31 29 5 


TABLE I.— RESULTS IN 100 CASES. 

Social 
recovery 


Total 
17 
' 15 
40 
11 
9 
0 


100 


ates, schizophrenia, epilepsy, chronic mania, psychopathic states, the effect was not 
^®'’0“’^abie although there were a number of social recoveries The most import- 
ahl ^”5^^ *hat patients with a disturbing influence became quieter and more manage- 
out'^’ °t>'’iating the need for the same close nursing supervision as formerly, and the 
eff quality of these patients’ work undoubtedly improved. There was no apparent 

3 the incidence of fits in epileptics. The common factor in these conefitions would 

and to be the overwhelming effect of a severe and prolonged disordered emotion, 
certain psychotic symptoms such as hallucinations and delusions, on the patient’s 
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Results 

patients treated at Be.vJey Hospital I am including onlv those 
ninc iTionths ago, because the changes after leucotomy often 
'■’•’1^ I tlo not think any reliable estimate of result can be 
made rot at least nine months if not a vear. 


Diagnosis 
Agitated . 

depression 
Schizophrenic 
reactions 
Schizophrenia 
Aggressive 
psychopaths, &c. 
Other conditions 

Total 


Recovered 

or ^ Greatly 
improved 


remitted 


Conduct 

improve- 

ment 


TABLE. 

No 

improve- 

ment 


Died 


1 

3 

19 


10 


Out ' 
of 

hospital 


Knotvai 
to be 
working 


Relapsed 


24 


1 

3 

18 


Total 


10 


y iccovery I mean that the patient appears to be quite normal in conversation and 
conduct both to the physician and to relatives living with him; by remission, loss of all 
symptoms of the disorder for which lie was treated. I have not attempted to separate 
these groups because the standard of normality is too equivocal. Several of those classed 
only as greatly improved are out of hosiiital doincr full-time ivork or keeping liouse 
successfully. 

. Of the 10 agitated depressives. 7 had previously had E.C.T. with only temporary benefit; 
in tile remaining 3 it was contra-indicated for physical reasons. 8 remitted and 6 
remain quite free from symptoms; 2 relapsed to some extent. 1 died six days after operation 
and 1 shows no improvement. 

Of those I have classified as schizophrenic reactions (admittedly a quite artificial group) 
the prognosis would have been promising had they not sounded a warning note by 
failing to respond to other treatments. Duration of symptoms averaged 'just under two 
years, but their extreme tension and distress associated with vivid hallucinations gave us 
iittle option but to operate. 2 have shown complete recovery for over two years and 1 
other has been working for nearly three year.s. 

In the schizophrenic group the prognosis was uniformly bad, and in a number of cases 
frankly hopeless and only’ conduct improvement to be e.vpected. Nevertheless 3 of this 
group appear to have made complete recoveries and have stayed well during a period of 
three to four years, while 4 others are carrying on successfully at their jobs. One other 
has recently left hospital and I think will soon be earning her living. Only 5 have 
shown no improvement. 

The prognosis in nil 4 aggressive psychopaths was considered quite hopeless, yet one 
girl who had literally smashed up the hospital for nine years after her transfer from a 
mental deficiency colony in 19,3.3 has become stable enough to earn he'' living in domestic 
work for eighteen months. One encephalitic has lost all her former all-too-frequent urges 
to smash and 2' others, a trouble.some encephalitic and an aggressive epileptic, show 
some conduct improvement. 

Other conditions include 3 subjects of long-standing somatopsychic delusions, one case 
of chronic mania, who remains materially unchanged, 2 mixed cases and 1 case of 
severe coprolalia and head striking (La Torette’s syndrome). This lady whose symptoms 
dated back some eight or nine years and who had maintained for several j’ears a com- 
pletely bent-double position and was unable to complete a sentence without a half-dozen 
interpolations of the same obscene word, .slowly but surely improved and is now at home 
living a normal life and is quite free from her habit-spasms. The somatopsychic delusional 
cases comprise a group difficult to classify, merging on the one hand with hypochondriacal 
depressives and on the other with paraphvenics, while all show a strongly obsessional 
attitude. The results were disappointing; one patient lost all his symptoms but failed to 
gain real insight and relapsed in four to five months, and another improved greatly but 
likewise relapsed; the third is in no way troubled by her delusions eight months after 
her leucotomy but they still remain in the background. 

Dr. Freeman’s remarks on the relief of pain through leucotomy arc to some extent 
borne out in the case of a patient operated upon too recently for inclusion in my list. 
He described among other somatopsychic complaints, agonizing pain in the jaws and 
mouth. Since his leucotomy nearly three months ago he says thi.s pain scarcely troubles 
him He is however, a chronic bronchitic subject to acme c.Naccrbation.s anti his somato- 
psychic complaints tend to wax and wane with his physical symptoms. It will he interest, 
inc to sec whether his relative freedom from pain survives an acute attack of bronchitis. 

It will be seen that out of dS patients 24 arc out of ho.spital and 18 known to be 
workint- full-time or looking after their homes. Considering the prognosis in these cases 
the resSlts must bc considered most encouraging, and in some of the schizophrenics they 
have been tndv dramatic. I attribute the unusually good resu ts m rel.ation to prognosis 
frthe fact th.it onlv patients showing marked tension were chosen and that leucotomy 
ns nor been performed as a routine on a m.ass of chrome hopeless psychotics. 
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often not noticeable during the patient’s stay in hospital. An analysis of these undesirable 
symptoms is shown in Table III. It does not purport to be by any means a complete 

TABLE III.— INCIDENCE OF UNDESIRABLE SYMPTOMS. 


fAscertained by Follow-up Visits to Relatives and Interviews with Patients at Clinics.) 

Cases 


Selfishness, egocentricity, inconsiderate behaviour... ... ... 12 

Deterioration of personal habits and manners 11 

Aggressiveness... ... ... ... ... ... ... I* 

Irritability’ 0 

Lessening of affection... < 8 

Apathy, lethargy and lack of initiative ... ... ... ... 7 

Volubility ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... G 

Laziness 5 

Emotional facility and childishness ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Tactlessness 4 

Bad language 4 

Fatigue and excessive sleep ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Loss of sense of responsibility' ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Impairment of sense of time ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Incontinence of urine (occasional) ... ... ... ... ... 3 


scientific analysis of the psychiatric complications and sequelK. It is; however, a useful 
guide or statement of observations made by relatives, and shows the incidence of the 
various symptoms or complaints as observed by them, and/or the psychiatric social worker 
and psychiatrist. The true picture of the personality change can only be demonstrated 
by a detailed clinical history in each case. It is quite obvious, however, that there are 
many disquieting features in the changes observed. 

Whilst there is no doubt that the balance of opinion is much in favour of the operation, 
one has to bear in mind the possibility of the development of these quite serious personalitj' 
disorders before recommending anj' patient to undergo the ’ operation. The following 
remarks made by relatives are illuminating: “She often embarrasses us but it is lovely 
to think she is so well”, and “For her this operation has been a miracle, but 've wish 
we had not got to live with her”. 

The sine qua non of indications are therefore (1) incurability by other means, (2) the 
severity and disabling effect of symptoms, and (3) chronicity. 

One may speak with greater certainty and favour of the effect of leucotomy on selected 
patients of the chronic psychotic population of a mental hospital, i.e. paraphrenics, 
epileptics, schizophrenics, who are not likely to be discharged. In the majority of them, 
although leucotomy is only a palliative measure it has resulted in a marked improve- 
ment in the severe disturbance of behaviour seen in this type of case, and this improve- 
ment has been of great practical importance. Patients are quieter, more manageable, 
they feel more comfortable and require less nursing supervision than formerly, and their 
output and quality of work have improved. 


Major J. N. P. Moore, R.A.M.C.: Prefrontal leucotomy— Report on 150 cases at the 
Crichton Royal Hospital. — When we considered using the operation more than three 
years ago we did so in a sceptical frame of mind, critical of the empirical nature of the 
procedure. For, while there is no doubt that the brain is the organ from which the 
symptoms originate, it is by no means certain that it is the seat of the disease process 
as a whole. Thus we chose cases, which, judged by ordinary prognostic standards, were 
hopeless, chronic invalids. Of the first 100 cases, a report on which was published six 
months ago, the average duration of the present attack was eight years and only 5 had 
been ill for less than two years. In most of them the better established forms of 
treatment such as electric convulsion therapy and insulin therapy had failed to produce 
more than transient improvement. The criterion for selection of cases was the presence 
in the clinical picture of signs of mental tension, shown Ij)' such symptoms as irritability, 
rage, fear or other forms of emotional e.\citation, insomnia, and on the motor side, 
restlessness, aggressiveness, destructiveness or impulsive behaviour. 

Now the series has increased to 75 male and 75 female patients whose average age was 
35 j'ears, ranging from 18 to 65 years. It includes 8 cases of melancholia showing marked 
signs of tension for many years, a case of recurrent mania of ten years’ standing, and 7 
severe obsessional states. It also includes 4 organic cases; these are a general paretic 
who after fever treatment developed a chronic hallucinosis, a Parkinsonism with a super- 
added agitated depression, and 2 epileptics subject to frequent equivalents with impulsive 
outbursts. The remaining 130 cases were suffering from schizophrenia — mainly aggressive, 
restless, negativistic paranoids and catatonics Only 22 were hebephrenics. 8 of the 
catatonics showed a well-marked periodicity of their symptoms. 


Results 

As pointed out in a previous communication, in chronic cases such as these it is not 
possible to adopt the rigid criteria of recovery that one would apply to more recent cases, 
and the grading of patients is thus to a certain extent relative to their pre-operative state. 
In order to make the meaning of the table quite clear I should like to define tlie standards 
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conduct, lesulting in severe distibility, anti-social behaviour, extreme restlessness, violence, 
destructiveness and suicidal tendencies. I purposely use the adjectives “severe" and 
prolonged’’ because tlie present-day operation, even in the hands of the most expert 
surgeon, is fraught ttith dangers and risks ivliich one cannot afford to overlook, I would 
therefore stress that cases should only be considered for leucotomy who have had a 
thorough trial of all other forms of treatment and tvhosc illness has lasted sufficiently 
long to leave no reasonable doubt that a remission or recovery cannot take place by 
any other means, or tvhere the disability is so extreme as to make the risk worth while. 
In our otvn series the duration of the illness in bv far the majority of cases was more 
than five years. In only 9 tv as the duration under five years, and of these only 2 were 
between two and three years’ duration. 

In the 116 cases operated on the immediate post-operative deaths numbered 4, or 3'4%. 
All were due to cerebral haemorrhage. Other deaths attributed to the leucotomy, occurr- 
ing four and five months respectively after the operation, numbered 2. The cause in 
one case was toxremia and e.vhaustion clue to nutritional and trophic disturbances, and in 
the other, cerebral softening due to old h,T;morrhagc. Further, in 95 jion.-epilepiic patients 
operated on, 6 dev’eloped epileptiform seizures, 3 of wliom have been quite severely 
alfecjecj. I am not qualified to talk of the surgical aspect, but I w'ould like to mention 
in passing that recent pathojogical evidence seems to show that hmmorrhage may be 
due to section of thin-walled veins, sometimes aberrant or anomalous in pattern, whose 
resistance cannot probably be felt even by the finest of instruments. This is obviously 
a grave drawback to the method of blind approach. 

We are further hampered in framing criteria for indications by the fact that recent 
histological and other evidence tends td show that there is a very limited zone in the 
prefrontal tvhitc matter iti which surgical section is effective in severmg the all-important 
fibres, and that landmarks on the skull and surface of the brain would appear to be 
uncertain guides to this circumscribed zone. 

Table II shows the analysis and follow-up of 31 cases di.schargcd. Regarding the con- 
dition on discharge, 18 were observed in hospital for more than six months, 5 for three to 
six months and only 8 from one to three months. The duration since leucotomy in these 

TABLE rr.— ANALYSIS AND FOLLOW'-UP OF 31 CASES DISCHARGED FROM HOSPITAL. 


(1) Condition on Discharge : 

(a) Social recovery ... 

(fc) Much improved and improved ... 
(c) Not improved 

(2) Deaths : 

Suicide 

Natural causes 


(3) Readmitted to hospital (due to relapse or development of undesirable 

symptoms) ... 

(4) Employment ; 

(a) Fully employed ... 

lb) Part-time employment ... 

(c) Not at any time employed 

(5) Condition at time of follow-up (March, 194C) : 

(a) Satisfactory result 

(b) Partially satisfactory only, but definicely better than pre-operative 

state 

(c) Unsatisfactory result (including relapse or development of undesirable 

symptoms) 


37 

33 

1 


31 



5 


11 

n 

— 31 

15 = 4S-3% 

9 = 29 - 1 % 

T = 23-3% 


Total 


31 


cases varies from three months to four and a quarter years, the average duration being 
two and a quarter years. It will be seen, therefore, that out of a total of 31 cnscs 
discharged, nearly half, viz. 48-3%, have .shown an entirely .satisfactory result so far. In 
view of the very chronic and intractable nature of the cases treated, this number, although 
comparatively s^mall compared with the tvholc series, must be considered highly gratifying 
As the time Which has elapsed since leucotomy is reasonably long there is every likeli- 
hood of thc.se results being permanent, but of course the follow-up on all cases will 
continue and the condition will be reassessed from time to time. One significant observa- 
tion is that while some patients can be regarded as recoveries or much improved whilst 
hosnitalized and living under sheltered conditions, ivhcn the)’ arc di.schargcd and have 
ndhist to outside life some break down .and react unfavourably. From an intensive 
follow- tin suidv in which both relatives and patients have been interviewed, either by our 
niov nsvchiVtric social worker or by myself, it was apparent that the interaction of 
ritieiu w'ith the outside environment brought out undesirable symptoms which were 
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our cases was the illness of shorter duration than three and a half years. 2 of our 
group of 8 melancholics recovered, 3 are much improved. Our one case of recurrent 
mania has had her operation too recently to judge the ultimate outcome but she has 
been consistently well during the ten weeks which have elapsed since her operation. 
Our experience with organic illnesses is too small to draw any conclusions but one of the 
two epileptics has improved in that her violent psychomotor equivalents are less severe, 
and the distressing agitation in the case of Parkinsonism has been relieved completely, 

I may sum up by saying that the outstanding impressions gained from more than 
three years' experience of the operation are the excellent results in obsessional states, 
the encouraging results in chronic melancholia and above all, the remarkable change in 
outlook for the distressful cases of schizophrenia which form such a large proportion of 
the chronic population of our mental hospitals. The most urgent problem in regard to 
the operation appears to be the need for a systcm.atic study of recovered cases, especially 
those who have had the treatment at an early stage of their illness in order to assess more 
accuratelv the degree of personality change which follows the lesion to the frontal lobes. 

Dr, Jan Frank: A revierv of 200 cases of leucotoniy at Graylingwetl Hospital, Chichester. 
— The length of obsen’ation varies from eight months to three years. Social recoveries 
were regarded as those who are capable of independent management of their own affairs, 
occupy a post, have the type of work they had formerly, and- are, at the same time, able 
to appreciate the enjoyments of life. Insight regarding their previous illness is not 
included, in the definition of social recovery. 

In the improved category are patients who attained a better social adaptability, are 
easier to manage, and have much fewer psychotic symptoms. They are not tvell enough 
to live on their own and are not self-supporting. More than half of the improved -cases 
are for long spells, or permanently, in the care of their family. They are usefully occupied, 
though at times with stereotyped tasks. The average duration of hospitalization prior to 
the operation was four years, thiee months, ranging from a few months up , to fourteen 
years. 3S% of the total had spontaneous remissions lasting from three to eight months, 
hut none got well enough to interrupt social invalidity, which in all was continuous and 
of at least three years’ duration. 

The indication for leucotomy in these 200 eases has been" put fonvard as a last resort 
only. Other forms of treatment, including systematic psychotherapy when practicable, 
also outside the hospital, have been tried but failed. In the first 75 cases, distressing 
symptoms determined the choice of leucotomy. With more experience, our guiding 
criteria, apart from hopeless prognosis, were as follows: 

A prepsychotic personality with good or fair record of social adjustment. In the clinical 
-picture, a plasticity of symptoms such as delusional productivity, and some vestiges of 
resistance to total psychotic 'surrender should be present. Paramount of all is, however, 
a conflict situation widi emotional colouring. 

We found, from the psychiatric aspect, leucotomy contra-indicated in patients with a 
priori shallow affect, as revealed in the study of their prepsychotic personality. For schizo- 
phrenics in whom there is an established formal thought and language disorder (Kasanin, 
Goldstein), coupled with other primary' symptoms, such as dissociation of conation, psychic 
anenergy, the usefulness of leucotomy is problematical if the manifest psychosis is of 
longer than three years’ duration. Nuclear schizophrenics of the chronic catatonic or 
paranoid group, if they do not respond to insulin, should have leucotomy as early as 
possible, before cognition is hopelessly disturbed. 

Our observations and results bear out that in patients whose psychic drive is either 
constitutionally low, or slowly petering out, due to the schizophrenic process, a more 
anteriorly placed cut than that stipulated by Freeman and Watts should be performed. 
Mr. Soss, who operated on all the reported cases, takes his measurements on the skull 
21 cm. anterior to Freeman and Watts — when required to do so. With this modification 
we certainly achieved less aspontaneity, loss of initiative and emotional bleaching, than 
in the first 75 cases which were all operated on according to Freeman and Watts' 
instructions. 

Cerebral arteriosclerosis, organic senile syndrome, should be carefully excluded from 
the involutional group, as leucotomy precipitates their deterioration. If the clinical signs 
are ambiguous, the state of the retinal vessels, an “organic” Rorschach, and discrepancy 
of verbal to the disadvantage of performance intelligence test scores are of great value to 
us; also the positive correlation o( high blood urea and organic mental condition, established 
by Richter. We found a blood urea of over SO mg.% an absolute contra-indication for the 
operation. 16 patients in this series were over 55 years of age. 

In paraphrenics, although the results are very encouraging, leucotomy is justified 
only when spontaneous improvement is excluded; in manic-depressives, although the 
classical Freeman and Watts posterior cut seems to be able to arrest the psychotic mood- 
swmgs, only too-quickly alternating episodes warrant leucotomy. The numbers are not 
sumcienl to state with statistical validity whether leucotomy is definitely capable of 
stopping cyclothymic savings: the clinical impression, however, suggests that it does 
In assessing complications and results, it has been found impossible to state anvthiug 
June— Psych. 2. 
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we ha^e adopted. The term, recovered” must be taken to mean social recovery, i.e. ability 
to leave hospital, live at home under normal-conditions and resume some form of useful 
employment not necessarily up to former standard. 


RESULTS IN 150 CASES. 
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43 patients can be regarded as recovered and they are all at present living at home; 
some of them have been ivell for as long as three years. All discharged patients have bewi 
followed up by personal interview or by correspondence with their relatives, family doctor, 
or with the patient himself. 

32 patients come under the heading of “much improved” and 13 of them have been 
able to return to their families. In general this group includes patients who can now 
have parole, enjoy the amenities of the hospital and do useful work under supervision. 

Altogether 56 patients of the “recovered” and “much improved” groups have been 
able to return home. 

31 patients have “improved”. Many were previously serious nursing problems and now 
take part in occupational and recreational therapy, or do simple work in the hospital or 
on the farm. 

31 patients have "improved slightly” and this has usually meant the loss of certain 
troublesome features of their illness such as violent or imjmlsive behaviour, faulty habits 
or destructiveness; other symptoms persist. 

9 patients may he regarded as “unchanged” and remain in approximately their pre- 
operative state. 

These results are not final in many patients, since we can expect that our 'more recent 
cases will continue to improve. Periodical surveys of our case material indicate that 
improvement can continue for as long as three years after the operation. Similarly we 
appreciate that the possibility of relapse cannot yet be ruled out. Besides the evanescent 
post-operative improvement tvhich sometimes occurs, some cases improved for a lime and 
then relapsed — several, for example, u-fent home for short periods. None of these was 
among our best cases and we have had no major relapses in patients who could be included 
in our "recovered” group. So far none of our surviving patients can be regarded as worse 
as a result of the operation. Our 4 fatalities occurred early in the series and we have 
had none among the last 1 20 cases. 


Drsci/ssio.v 

These results are encouraging and the scepticism with which the operation was originally 
regarded in our hospital has given place to tempered enthusiasm for this new form of 
treatment in carefully selected cases. In achieving these results our experience has 
convinced us that re-education plays a major pare in determining the quality of the 
remission. The conception that the injured cerebral tissues have their functions pro- 
gressively taken over by other areas cannot be over-emphasized and should be the 
basis of our attitude towards re-education. Co-operation between medical officers, nurses, 
and occupational therapists is necessary and a scheme for the re-education of the 
individual patient .should be arranged. I would go so far as to say that the operation 
should not be undertaken unless facilities exist for expert rehabilitation. 

Our most considerable experience has been with schizophrenics and now we feel that 
the operation should be carried out in old-standing cases who fulfil the criteria I have 
outlined. It ma.v be of interest to note in these cases we have found that a well-established 
periodicity of the symptoms is a favourable prognostic sign. 

^ In earlier schizophrenics where tension is a prominent feature and where insulin and 
ECT have been thoroughly tried one should not hesitate to consider the operation if 
clinical judgment indicates that the case is deteriorating and reasonable hope of a 
Spontaneous remission can be ruled out. In our hospital the decision to operate is taken 
nnlv after the case has been discussed fully at a meeting of the medical staff. 

Rv far the best outcome was achieved in our small group of obsessionals, G of our 7 
/-oToa have recovered, the seventh has improved and may yet recover. We feel therefore 
ihn? a lifelong obsessional should have the benefit of the operation if ps.vchotherapy has 
relieve his condition and if his symptoms so grossly interfere with his existence 
heVannbt live' an ordinary life. One has to be. careful; of course, to exclude those 
where the obsessions are merely symptomatic of. or temporarily exaggerated by 
cases wnere I depression. Our group of melancholics is small because the 

an are favourable and only when patients relapse so frequently that they 

results 01 ., mental hospital do we consider the operation advisable. In none of 
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our cases was the illness of shorter duration than three and a half years. 2 of our 
group of 8 melancholics recovered, 3 are much improved. Our one case of recurrent 
mania has had her operation too recently to judge the ultimate outcome but she has 
been consistently well during the ten weeks which have elapsed since her operation. 
Our experience with organic illnesses is too small to draw any conclusions but one of the 
two epileptics has improved in that her violent psychomotor equivalents are less severe, 
and the distressing agitation in the case of Parkinsonism has been relieved completely. 

I may sum up by saying that the outstanding impressions gained from more than 
three years’ experience of the operation are the excellent results in obsessional states, 
the encouraging results in chronic rnelancholia and above all, the remarkable change in 
outlook for the distressful cases of schizophrenia which form such a large proportion of 
the chronic population of our mental hospitals. The most urgent problem in regard to 
the operation appears to be the need for a systematic study of recovered cases, especially 
those who have had the treatment at an early stage of their illness in order to assess more 
accurately the degree of personality change which follows the lesion to the frontal lobes. 

Dr. Jan Frank: A review of 200 cases of lettcolonly at Graylingwell Hospital, Chichester. 
— ^The length of observation varies from eight months to three years. Social recoveries 
were regarded as those who are capable of independent management of their own affairs, 
occupy a post, have the type of work they had formerly, and are, at the same time, able 
to appreciate the enjoyments of life. Insight regarding their previous illness is not 
included, in the definition of social recovery. 

In the improved category are patients who attained a better social adaptability, are 
easier to manage, and have much fewer psychotic symptoms. They are not well enough 
to live on their own and are not self-supporting. More than half of the improved-cases- 
are for long spells, or permanently, in the care of their family. They are usefully occupied, 
though at times with stereotyped tasks. The average duration of hospitalization prior to 
the operation was four years, thiee months, ranging from a few months up. to fourteen 
years. 35% of the total had spontaneous remissions lasting from three to eight months, 
but none got well enough to interrupt social invalidity, which in all was continuous and 
of at least three years’ duration. 

The indication for leucotomy in these 200 c,ases has been' put forward as a last resort 
only. Other forms of treatment, including systematic psychotherapy when practicable, 
also outside the hospital, have been tried but failed. In the first 75 cases, distressing 
symptoms determined the choice of leucotomy. With more experience, our guiding 
criteria, apart from hopeless prognosis, tvere as follows: 

A prepsychotie personality tvith good or fair record of social adjustment. In the clinical 
-picture, a plasticity of symptoms such as delusional productivity, and some vestiges of 
resistance to total psychotic "surrender should be present. Paramount of all is, however, 
a conflict situation with emotional colouring. 

We found, from the psychiatric aspect, leucotomy contra-indicated in patients with a 
priori shallow affect, as revealed in the study of their prepsychotic personality. For schizo- 
phrenics in whom there is an established formal thought and language disorder (Kasanin, 
Goldstein), coupled with other primary symptoms, such as dissociation of conation, psychic 
anenergy, the usefulness of leucotomy is problematical if the manifest psychosis is of 
longer than three years’ duration. Nuclear schizophrenics of the chronic catatonic or 
paranoid group, if they do not respond to insulin, should have leucotomy as early as 
possible, before cognition is hopelessly disturbed. 

Our observations and results bear out that in patients whose psyehic drive is either 
constitutionally low, or slowly petering out, due to the schizophrenic process, a more 
anteriorly placed cut than that stipulated by Freeman and Watts should be performed. 
Mr. Ross, who operated on all the reported cases, takes his measurements on the skull 
2i cm. anterior to Freeman and Watts — when required to do so. With this modification 
we certainly achieved less aspontaneity, loss of initiative and emotional bleaching, than 
in the first 75 cases which were all onerated on according to Freeman and Watts’ 
instructions. 

Cerebral arteriosclerosis, organic senile syndrome, should be carefully excluded from 
the involutional group, as leucotomy precipitates their deterioration. If the clinical signs 
are ambiguous, the state of the retinal vessels, an “organic" Rorschach, and discrepancy 
of verbal to the disadvantage of performance intelligence test scores are of great value to 
us; also the positive correlation of high blood urea and organic mental condition, established 
by Richter. We found a blood urea of over 50 mg.% an absolute contra-indication for the 
operation. 16 patients in this series were over 55 years of age. 

In paraphrenics, although the results are very encouraging, leucotomy is justified 
only when spontaneous improvement is excluded; in manic-depressives, although the 
classical Freeman and Watts posterior cut seems to be able to arrest the psychotic mood- 
Ewmgs, only too-quickly alternating episodes warrant leucotomy. The numbers are not 
sufficient to state with statistical validity whether leucotomy is definitely capable of 
stopping cyclothymic swings; the clinical impression, however, suggests that it does. 

In assessing complications and results, it has been found impossible to .state anything 
June— Psych. 2. 
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we have adopted. The term. “recovered” must be taken to mean social recovery, i.e. ability 
to leave hospital, live at home under normal -conditions and resume some form of useful 
employment not necessarily up to former standard. 

RESULTS IN 350 CASES. 
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43 patients can be regarded as recovered and they are all at present living at home; 
some of them have been well for as long as three years. All discharged patients have been 
follotvcd up by personal interview or by correspondence with their relatives, family doctor, 
or with the patient himself. 

32 patients come under the heading of “much improved” and 13 of them have been 
able to return to their families. In general this group includes patients ivho can now 
have parole, enjoy the amenities of the hospital and do useful work under supervision. 

Altogether 56 patients of the "recovered” and "much improved” groups have been 
able to return home. 

31 patients have “improved”. Many were previously serious nursing problems and now 
take part in occupational and recreational therapy, or do simple ivork in the hospital or 
on the farm. 

31 patients have "improved slightly” and this has usually meant the loss of certain 
troublesome features of their illness such as violent or impulsive behaviour, faulty habits 
or destructiveness; other symptoms persist. 

9 patients may be regarded as “unchanged” and remain in appro.vimately their pre- 
operative state. 

These results are not final in many patients, since we can expect that our 'more recent 
cases will continue to improve. Periodical surveys of our case material indicate that 
improvement can continue for as long as three years after the operation. Similarly we 
appreciate that the possibility of relapse cannot yet be ruled out. Besides the evanescent 
post-operative improvement which sometimes occurs, some cases improved for a time and 
then relapsed — several, for e.xample, «'bnt home for short periods. None of these was 
among our best cases and we have had no major relapses in patients who could be included 
in our “recovered” group. So far none of our surviving patients can be regarded as worse 
as a result of the operation. Our 4 fatalities occurred early in the series and wc have 
had none among the last 120 cases. 


Discu’ssio.x 

These results are encouraging and the scepticism with which the operation was originally 
regarded in our hospital has given place to tempered enthusiasm for this new form ot 
treatment in carefully selected cases. In achieving these results our experience has 
convinced us that re-education plays a major part in determining the quality of the 
remission. The conception that the injured cerebral tissues have their functions pro- 
gressively taken over by other areas cannot be over-emphasized and should be the 
basis of our attitude towards re-education. Co-operation between medical officers, nurses, 
and occupational therapists is necessary- and a scheme for the re-education of the 
individual patient should be arranged, I would go so far as to say that the operation 
should not be undertaken unless facilities exist for expert rehabilitation. 

Our most considerable experience has been with schizophrenics and now we feel that 
the operation should be carried out in old-standing cases who fulfil the criteria I have 
outlined. It may be of interest to note in these cases we have found that a well-established 
periodicity of the symptoms is a favourable prognostic sign. 

In earlier schizophrenics where tension is a prominent feature and where insulin and 
E C T have been thoroughly tried one should not hesitate to consider the operation if 
clinical judgment indicates that the case is deteriorating and reasonable hope of a 
<;Dontaneous remission can be ruled out. In our hospital the decision to operate is taken 
onlv after the case has been discussed fully at a meeting of the medical staff. 

Rv far the best outcome was achieved in our small group of obsessionals, G of our 7 
..ocos have recovered, the seventh has improved and may yet recover. We feel therefore 
fult T lifelong obsessional should have the benefit ot the operation it psychotherapy has 
In relieve his condition and if his symptoms so grossly interfere with his existence 
hevannbt live' an ordinary life. One has 'to be careful; of .cour.se, to exclude those 
ee?es where the obsessions are merely symptomatic of, or temporarily exaggerated by 
ra»rivinv endogenous depression. Our group of melaneholies is small because the 
an underlying enaogenou^^^^^P^ patients relapse so frequently that they 

Cannot live outside a mental hospital do we consider the operation advisable. In none of 
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definite before at least six months have elapsed after the operation. The mental state 
within this period, however stormy, or startlingly free from psj’chotic symptoms, has no 
relevance for the final outcome. The same applies to neuroiogic complications, organic 
confusional states, incontinence, perseveration. All these were more frequent by the 
posterior cut— only one, however, remained permanent. One patient developed an extra- 
pyramidal permanent neurologic complication. Since operation,. he has choreiform jerk- 
ings resembling those of Huntington’s chorea. (His mother died of some form of chorea.) 
He was refractory to the operation and is still an unrelieved paranoid schizophrenic. 
15% of our cases had urinary incontinence which lasted more than two months, but in 
none did it remain a persistent disability. 

18 patients had major epileptiform convulsions, usually one or two; 2 cases had six 
fits at short intervals. Although the E.E.G., according to Dr. Hill’s personal communica- 
tion, is normal three months after the operation, the great majority of our 18 cases first 
had fits six months after. 15 had posterior, 3 anterior cuts. After two to four months’ 
anti-convulsive drug administration, no recurrence of convulsiohs was observed later than 
eight months after the operation. 

A slight flabbiness of the innervation of the facial muscle — rendering the mimical 
expression less distinct than before — is in few a lasting sequelae, although in many cases 
it is very marked during the days immediately after the operation. Bulimia is a relatively 
frequent post-Ieueotomy symptom in our patients, but disappears in from six to twelve 
months after. The ravenous appetite may also be responsible for some unusually rapid 
gains in weight. Some of our females showed hirsutic changes (7 patients), 4 of them 
previously had a pronounced facial grow'th of hair, but after leucotomy they developed 
a veritable beard. Nothing definite emerged concerning their ’menstrual cycle; some 
reported amenorrhoea following the operation. 

Intelligence. — 96 were tested. The impairment of simultaneous grasp, and of discrimina- 
tive conceptual thinking, which we observed by psychometric testing, and from reports 
from the patients themselves, and the tendenc.v to perseveration were not noticeable any 
more after the follow-up of ten months. In fact, apart from the age-group over 55. we 
could not detect any impairment of cognition or any intellectual deficit after the lapse 
of one year. ’We tested 96 cases with the Herring, Modified Stanford Binet, Raven's 
Matrices, Kohs’ Blocks, Pass-along Tests, but could find no significant difference in their 
general intelligence, except that in the recovered cases their scores showed less scatter. 
Patients over 55 display a discrepancy of their vocabulary, verbal and performance 
scores — in some consisting of a difference of 15 (I.Q.) points to the disadvantage of per- 
formance; 10 out of 16 patients. We tested these cases also with Rorschach; we could 
not surmount, however, the difficuity of familiarity with the blots when shown before and 
after operation, so we found it impossible to utilize these in our findings with regard to 
post-operative personalit.v changes. 

None of the patients regained true insight in the full sense of the word, or is able really 
to appreciate what the operation was for, or its importance. The direct effects of the 
operation on psychic life are those on the personality. 'The specific change which was 
verified in the surveyed cases was a poverty., or entire' lack of dreams, and’ a thinning, 
or disappearance of dereistic experience — they cannot da.vdream about their wishes, or 
be abstractly angry in a sustained fashion. They become, due to this emotional asymbolia, 
more plain, matter-of-fact like. In many ways it has a resemblance to slight senile 
personality changes. Owing to the emotional desensitization, the passions and conflicts 
which are expressed in their psychosis gradually shift out of focus: very similar to 
old men who can look serenely uoon the follies of their youth. Similarly also, to senile 
personality changes, post-leucotoniy patients do not like adventure, but want to remain 
in a more or less stereotyped routine of activities. The learning ability for new knowledge 
is, as some complain, reduced. In the old involutional melancholic the paradox occurs 
that the desperate loneliness of oncoming senility is alleviated by reaching faster the state 
of a happy dotage. This is borne out, not only in the personality changes, but in the 
neurologic symptoms also: e.g. if they have had a tremor of the hands it gets worse after 
leucotomy. Their gait, too, becomes less steady. 

We had no patient in this series who was worse after the operation. Whether the 
3 improved cases who, more than a year after, still manifest frontal disinhibition and 
are unrestrained, selfish, family tyrants, are due to more extensively damaged frontal 
areas owing to anomalous placing of the cut, or some secondary changes, is impossible 
to say. The topographical variability of the incision, decisively proved by A. Meyer, 
is unavoidable with the present technique, and a grave drawback. In our series there 
was no clinical disadvantage accruing from the more anterior incision — but certainl 3 ' 
much less aspontaneity and loss of initiative — which is quite frequently observed in 
the posterior, more extensive cut. 

Mortality . — We lost 5 patients directly attributable to leucotomy. 4 died of cerebral 
hsemorrhage, 1 of staphylococcal meningit’s. The percentage is 2-5%. 3 died of inter- 
current illness more than a year after the operation. 

Relaoses . — 2 paraphrenics classified as recovered, relapsed: both after a j’ear — one as 
a result of harassing environmental circumstances. 1 schizophrenic classified as improved 
relapsed after three months; an improved aggressive psychopath relapsed eight months 
after the operation. 


Summary 

The clinical results of prefrontal leucotomy in 200 cases of chronic mental illness have 
been reported. The time of follow-up was seven months to three years. Out of 92 
schizophrenics, 19 (20-7%) socially recovered; 28 (30-4%) improved; 45 (48-9%) remained 
unchanged. In certain types of schizophrenics, caution is expressed with regard to the 
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Section of Ophthalmology 

President — P. E. H. Adams, F.R.C.S. 

[February 14, 1946] 

Lesion of Left Macula. — ^Violet M. A-mNBORoucH, D.6.M.S., for E. F. King, F.R.C.S. 

Male, aged 52. Caretaker. First seen at Moorfields in February 1943. He com- 
plained of gradual loss of vision in the left eye. His right vision was then 6/6 and his 
left vision was 6/18. On examination he was found to have some fine pigmentary 
disturbance at his left macula. 

In June 1943 his left vision had improved to 6/12. May 1944, his left vision had 
fallen to less than 6/60. 

On examination. — ^There was a raised mass on the temporal side of the left macula 
and some pigmentary disturbance and oedema at the macula itself. About this time he 
was shown at one of the Society’s meetings. 

Since then he has been kept under observation and a series of drawings have been 
made. There are now htemorrhages present below the sub-retinal mass. His vision is 
now: Right (with glasses) 6/6 and left (with glasses) less than 6/60. 

Investigations. — W.R. negative. Report from E.N.T. Hospital negative. Urine 
normal. Blood-pressure 150/95. 

Mr. J. H. Doggart said that in his view this was certainly inflammatory. It was a' low- 
grade bilateral choroido-retinitis central and peripheral. There were multiple small foci 
all round the periphery, definitely more than stippling within normal limits. There were 
also early changes around the macula- consisting of ill-defined overlapping yellow dots. 
He had watched for some years cases like this, in which, in the earlier examinations, 
one eye was not involved but became involved after two or three years. He thought 
that this condition was inflarnmalory and that the prognosis was toad. 

Mr. E. F, King said that he took a different view from Mr. Doggart. In his opinion the 
changes were degenerative, not inflammatory., 

Mr. Eugene Wolff thought that this was a case of disciform degeneration of the macula 
most probably due to haemorrhage from the choriocapillaris. The patient was rather 
younger (52) than the classical type tout he did not think that mattered. 

The President said that if the case was ten or fifteen years older there would be no 
doubt that it was a vascular degenerative condition, but some people did degenerate 
earlier, and he thought that this might toe one of those cases. 


Tuberculosis of the Conjunctiva. — E. F. King, F.R.C.S. 

Girl, aged 14 years. Bacteriological examination had shown a large number of 
tubercle bacilli in the conjunctival ulcer in the left upper fornix. Opinion was evenly 
divided as to whether an attempt should be made to do anything surgically- — ^local 
removal of the ulcer — or whether reliance should be placed only on sanatorium treat- 
ment. Calciferol had been suggested. 

The lungs were normal and there were apparently no other tuberculous foci in the 
body. 

Mr. C. B. Goulden said that in cases of tuberculosis of the conjunctiva the lesion 
should be removed if it were not too big and if not too much conjunctiva had to be 
sacrificed. Otherwise he would suggest general radiation -with ultraviolet light, and 
tuberculin. Mr. S. H. Browning, who had had a large experience of these cases, said 
that that -had been the plan he had followed. In the speaker’s view, in this case, the 
lesion was too big to be dissected away; it would involve too much sacrifice of conjunctiva, 

Mr. Affleck Greeves agreed that excision would involve too much sacrifice of conjunc- 
Irya. He suggested that a course of treatment with calciferol might be tried in view of 
the successes obtained with this drug in lupus cases. Also local treatment with ultra- 
violet rays toy means of a quartz applicator might be beneficial, care being taken to 
protect the eye with a contact shield. 


Mr. Frank Julcr had seen this case at hospital and he was in favour of excising the 
ulcerated area, as it seemed to him that nearly all of it could be got away. With a 
primary tuberculous lesion as complete removal as possible should be the better pro- 
cedure. His feeiing was in favour of excision, to toe followed toy radiation of the regional 
glandular enlargement, and general treatment on sanatorial lines. 

had seen a similar case just before the war. It was decided to send 
ine pauent away to a sanatorium, and when he came back he was, as far as could be 
ascertamed, perfectly cured. 


A member said that he would strongly suggest tuberculin treatment, 
secmidmy^ thought the essential lesion was very localized and the follicular reaction 


June — Ophth. 1 
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indication of operation. The importance is stressed of painstaking personality studies 
ana also of clinical differentiation. The affective disorders and paraphrenics responded 
best to the operation. From 16 cyclothymics, 12 (75%) socially recovered. From 36 
involutional melancholics, 24 (66-7 %} recovered. Among 38 paraphrencis, 22 (57'9%) 
socially recovered. A small number of chronic obsessional neurotics undenvent the 
operation : 3 out of 4 recovered. In 1 1 mostly oligophrenie aggressive psychopathies 
operated on, the results were disappointing: 1 socially recovered, 7 were somewhat 
improved, the rest remained unchanged. No cases were considered worse. It is assumed 
that the emotional asymbolia observed after Jeiicotoniy determines mainly the personality 
changes which have the curative effect in chronic mental illness. The general intelligence 
is not affected by the operation in patients less than 55 years of age. The mortality rate 
was 2'5% (4 of cerebral htemorrhage, 1 of staphylococcal meningitis). 

My thanks are due to Dr. J. Carse, Medical Superintendent. 

Dr. William Sargant (Sutton Emergency Hospital) discussed a series of over 20 cases 
of intractable neurosis and psychosis which had had this operation without being admitted 
to a mental hospital. Obsessional symptoms, rumination and tension were generally 
relieved to a variable extent. Some cases had been able to return home in as little 
as a fortnight after the operation while others needed skilled rehabilitation in a neurosis 
centre. The operation should be extended beyond the confines of a mental hospital 
atmosphere and the chronic type of mental hospital patient. But psychiatrists had to be 
certain from a first-hand working knowledge of all other treatments, both physical and 
psychological, that these had been properly used or were unlikely to succeed. 

Referring to Professor Freeman’s use of leucotomy for the relief of unbearable pain, 
he wished to report what might rvell be the first case in which a modified leucotomy had 
been used in a case of intractable dermatitis, resistant to all previous treatments for 
many years. The patient was obsessed with her condition and the more she worried thc 
more she scratched. She had previously been in a mental hospital for short periods 
because of her agitation, and was thought a suicidal risk at die time of operation because 
of her persistent suffering. As a result of the operation she lost her tension and 
scratching. Her dermatitis subsided. With minor ups and downs this remarkable improve- 
ment had been maintained for over two years. Only a modified operation was done and 
no obvious mental deterioration was observed. She still kept house and led an active • 
life; It might be necessary to do a more thorough operation on similar cases in tl^ 
future because recently this patient’s obsessional anxiety was returning with increased 
skin irritation and scratching. This was probably due to gradual reformation of basic 
personality patterns described by Professor Golla. In two cases of obsessional neurosis, 
a second operation had been more successful where a limited first operation had resulted 
in improvement with a return of symptoms. 

Dr. U. M. Hickman, whilst fully agreeing that prefrontal leucotomy should not be 
performed until full courses of insulin and E.C.T. had been tried, felt that leucotomy 
should riot become an operation primarily to be carried out in general rather than mental 
hospitals. 

At Warlingham, where they had performed just under 100 leucotomies, all but three 
had both insulin and E.C.T. and in most cases combined treatment. The three exceptions 
were contra-indicated by physical illness, pulmonary tubeiculosis in two case.s, spinal canes 
in the other case. 

After the operation much care and thought were spent on the rehabilitation of the 
patient, adapting the routine to suit each individual case. They had found that suitable 
occupational and recreational therapy played an important part in the re-socialization 
of these patients, and one of the most useful methods of employment, in suitable patients, 
was to allow them to work in the patients’ canteen and club— this provided social contacts 
and developed a sense of responsibility. Dr. Moore had already stressed the importance 
of rehabilitating the post-leucotomy patient. Surely the whole sequence of pre-operative 
treatment, the insulin, E.C.T., &c., the operation and the rehabilitation should be carried 
out bv the same medical ollicers and nursing staffs, if a proper assessment of the patient’s 
responses and degree of return to normality were to be observed, and this was only possible 
in a mental hospital. 

Dr Isabel Wilson suggested that photographs before and after leucotomy might he 
ith similar lighting. dtes,s and background, and that clinical notes after should if 
be romparable with those before, and not be confined to fresh aspects of the case. 
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President — P. E. H. Adams, F.R.C.S. 

[February 14, 1946] 

Lesion of Left Macula— Violet M. Attekborouch, D.6.M.S., for E. F. King, F.R.C.S. 

Male, aged 52. Caretaker. First seen at Moorfields in February 1943. He com- 
plained of gradual loss of vision in the left eye. His right vision was then 6/6 and his 
left vision was 6/18. On examination he was found to have some fine pigmentary 
disturbance at his left macula. 

In June 1943 his left vision had improved to 6/12. May 1944, his left vision had 
fallen to less than 6/60. 

On examination . — ^There was a raised mass on the temporal side of the left macula 
and some pigmentary’ disturbance and oedema at the macula itself. About this time he 
was shown at one of the Society’s meetings. 

Since then he has heen kept under observation and a series of drawings have been 
made. There are now haemorrhages present below the sub-retinal mass. His vision is 
now: Right (with glasses) 6/6 and left (with glasses) less than 6/60. 

Investigations . — W.R. negative. Report from E.N.T. Hospital negative. Urine 
normal. Blood-pressure 150/95. 

Mr. J. H. Doggart said that in. his view this was eertainly inflammatory. It was a- low- 
grade bilateral choroido-retinitis central and peripheral. There were multiple small foci 
all rotmd the periphery, definitely more than stippling within normal limits. There were 
also early changes around the macula consisting of ill-defined overlapping yellow dots. 
He had watched for some years cases like this, in which, in the earlier examinations, 
one eye was not involved tout became involved after two or three years. He thought 
that this condition was inflammatory and that the prognosis was toad. 

Mr. E. F. King said that he took a different view from Mr. Doggart. In his opinion the 
changes were degenerative, not inflammatory.. 

Mr. Eugene Wolff thought that this was a case of disciform degeneration of the macula 
most probably due to haemorrhage from the choriocapillaris. The patient was rather 
younger (52) than the classical type tout he did not think that mattered. 

The President said that if the case was ten or fifteen years older there would be no 
doubt that it was a vascular degenerative condition, but some people did degenerate 
earlier, and he thought that this might be one of those cases. 

Tuberculosis of the Conjunctiva. — ^E. F. King, F.R.C.S. 

Girl, aged 14 years. Bacteriological examination had shown a large number of 
tubercle bacilli in the conjunctival ulcer in the left upper fornix. Opinion was evenly 
divided as to whether an attempt should be made to do anything surgically' — local 
removal of the ulcer — or whether reliance should be placed only on sanatorium treat- 
ment. Calciferol had been suggested. 

TTie lungs were normal and there were apparently no other tuberculous foci in the 
body. 

Mr. C. B. Goulden said that in cases of tuberculosis of the conjunctiva the lesion 
should be removed if it were not too big and if not too much conjunctiva had to be 
sacrificed. Otherwise he would suggest general radiation with ultraviolet light, and 
tuberculin. Mr. S. H. Browning, who had had a large experience of these cases, said 
that that had been the plan he had followed. In the speaker’s view, in this case, the 
lesion was too big to be dissected away; it would involve too much sacrifice of conjunctiva. 

Mr. Affleck Greeves agreed that excision would involve too much sacrifice of conjunc- 
}wa. He suggested that a course of treatment with calciferol might be tried in view of 
the successes obtained with this drug in lupus cases. Also local treatment with ultra- 
violet rays by means of a quartz applicator might be beneficial, care being taken to 
protect the eye with a contact shield. 

Mr. Frank Juler had seen this case at hospital and he was in favour of excising the 
ulcera-Led area, as it seemed to him that nearly all of it could be got away. With a 
primary tuberculous lesion as complete removal as possible should be the better pro- 
*^?“Ure. His feeling was in favour of excision, to be followed by radiation of the regional 
glandular enlargement, and general treatment on sanatorial lines. 

M. Moffatt had seen a similar case just before the war. It was decided to send 
‘•ne pauent away to a sanatorium, and when he came back he was, as far as could be 
ascertamed, perfectly cured. 

A member said that he would strongly suggest tuberculin treatment. 

SMMd^y*^ thought the essential lesion was very localized and the follicular reaction 
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DISCUSSION: INDICATIONS FOR THE fECHNIOUE OF INTRA- 
CAPSULAR EXTRACTION OF CATARACT 

Dr. O. M. Duthie {Manchester): Opinions on the advisability of intracapsular extraction 
still appear to be divided. I think, however that whatever the merits or demerits of 
extra- or intra-capsiilar operation may be, it is right that any surgeon should choose that 
type of operation which suits him and his fingers best and in which he feels he can 
produce the best results for his patients. 

Because of this, for the last eleven years I 'have practised only Sinclair’s method of 
intracapsular extraction by tumbling. Sinclair’s technique can certainly be mastered by 
any surgeon of reasonable ability, though judgment of its value can only be based on 
the end-results of the operative and post-operative complications as contrasted with 
other methods. Apart from a few exceptions, with which I shall deal later, this opera- 
tion can be jrerformed on all types of cataract. 

It is a matter of great regret that no textbook and no article of importance fails to 
stress the difficulty' of the operation in the hands of the young surgeon (or, for that 
matter, any other surgeon) — this is untrue and puts every young man off before he 
starts. Far better would it be to let him commence with the idea that nothing unusual 
is required except a great attention to detail and this should apply equally to every 
eye operation. , I am here concerned only with two aspects of the problem — the method 
and the indications. ' 

Dr. Duthie went on to discuss, with the aid of diagrams, the details of the technique 
of Sinclair’s tumbling metliod, emphasizing the details of local anesthesia, lid suturp, 
full iridectomy, puncture of an intumescent lens, the correct rocking' movements after 
grasping the capsule, counter pressure from below after dislocation, and final toilet. 
The technique was further illustrated by means of a coloured cinematograph film. 

Finally, the indications were discussed at length, the opener emphasizing his view 
that all types of cataract, over the age of 30, and unless general conditions contja-indi- 
cated operation, were suitable for Intractipsular extraction. - Particularly did this apply 
to high myopes, diabetic and secondary cataracts and immature cataracts of .all types. 

Loss of vitreous was discussed in full and finally, an analysis was 'given of 1,000 
consecutive intracapsular extractions, with their end-results and surgic.al complications. 

Mr. John Foster (Leeds): As my instructors invariably employed the extr.acapsular 
technique, I followed suit in independent practice from 1912-1937. 

By then, personal observation of intrac.apsular extraction with forceps in Contincntiil 
clinics had convinced me that the dangers of the method Jiad been exaggerated. Later 
observation in Edinburgh confirmed this. Since July 1937 I have performed or helped 
my assistants perform about six hundred intracapsular extractions. Naturally, .at first 
vitreous and iris prolapse and the ruptured capsule presented greater problems than 
with the extracapsular method. I tried expedients advised bj' various intracapsular 
operators to counter them, retaining tliosc which were effective. 

The technique finally adopted has been static too short a time. to offer statistical 
proof; nevertheless, as these procedures have so greatly improved my control over 
difficulties, I feel that they may' be of interest to any'one thinking of changing to the 
intracapsular method. 

There are certain minor difficulties which are severally negligible, but collectively 
upsetting to p.atient or surgeon. As Cruise has taught, both should be "surgically 
comfortable” for a good result. 

Simplification of technique and instruments may ensure this in a dav of rapidly 
changing subordinate staff. I avoid mentioning knives in this conne.xion, as this 
subject requires a complete lecture to itself. 

Pre-operative period . — Patients are upset by too much treatment before and after 
op'.ration, and I would omit even the most traditional procedures unless they have an 
experimental or controlled clinic,nl basis. 

I would agree in stigmatizing detensives (Evans, 1939), h.-emostatics (de Voe, 1942) and 
routine dental treatment (Wright, 1937) .is ii.sele.ss, and have not employed them for ten 
years. I except a transfusion for pernicious anxmia, and a few days' pre-opefative rest in 
the ward (if quiet) for very high blood-pressure. 

] have admittcdlv not tried pre-operative jihlcbotomy as a preventative of expulsive 
hxmorrh.ige, as although highly regarded in Europe, its effect on the blood-pressure 
is* only transient (Miller, 1926)'. For several years f have disregarded pre-operative 
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cultures (Foster, 1941), although they are taken in the routine manner (Maysveg, 1911; 
Schonemann, 1911; Lindner, 1915). As will be noted from Table I my mfection rate 
(Clinic A) is lower than that of my colleague (Clinic B) in the same hospital, who 
operates on “clean*' cases only. Of my own infected cases four were “clean” and of the 
four “dirty” ones two had infected lacrimal sacs that routine syringing (later insti- 
tuted) would have detected. 


Ciinic A 
Clinic B 


TABLE I. 

Post-operauve 

Number *‘Diny** culture infection % 

338 22 8 2-21 

200 — 5 2-0 


That the weakness of the culture, up till now, as an indicator of post-operative infec- 
tion is probably in part due to misconception of the relative pathogenicity of organisms 
and in part due to the inefficacy of antiseptics subsequently used, is shown by the 
results of Dunnington and Khorazo (1945) who found that the II infected cases occur- 
ring among 2,504 operations did not arise from pneumo- or strepto-cocci, but all occurred 
among 529 cases containing a particular S. aureus. Subsequently, by the use of anti- 
biotics in such cases, they obtained the striking result of 663 cases with no infection, 
as compared with 730 cases treated by a conventional antiseptic in which 13 became 
infected. 

The theatre . — Among the minor troubles of the theatre is the face mask. For so short a 
working distance it is essential to cover the operator’s nose (I. Walker, 1930, and J. S. 
Davis, 1934) and unless it is short enough in front and provided with a chinpiece to keep 
it half an inch below the orbital margin, it is liable to rise above and obstruct the view 
[pictures shown]. An iron wire fitting close to the bridge of the nose is also useful 
to prevent “steaming”, if the mask has the modern cellophane insert (Blatt and Dale, 
1930) and the operator wears glasses. 

Unless the operator wears gloves, long sleeves on the gown are a nuisance, best over- 
come by attachment of an orthopa:dic stockinet cuff. One cannot always get short 
sleeved gowns in a general hospital. 

Preparation of the patient : Soaping the eyelids in the theatre is waste of time; it takes 
three minutes “scrubbing” (literally) to remove the “transient” and two and a half 
hours’ scrubbing to remove the “resident” flora of the skin (Price, 1938«; Durward, 1945). 

Washing is best done by the patient in the conventional manner in the ward (Price, 
19385). 2% cetavlon which is virtually non-irritant is a better antiseptic than iodine 
round the eye, and being a “cationic soap” would permit of “washing” in a grossly 
dirty patient. 

1 doubt if irrigation does more than remove dirt mechanically, and have used normal 
saline for this purpose in the theatre for years. 

The spouts of undines frequently break during repeated sterilization, and the lotion is 
difficult to keep at body temperature during a long list. 

The American thermostatically controlled solution cupboard holding a number of 
filled, Sterile undines is the best answer to this problem. My attempt to construct one 
here during the war failed, as I could not get adequate thermostats, or heating elements 
to give convection with a smooth, sterilizable surface. 

The sterile towels to cover the patient’s face are as a rule inadequate (allowing sutures 
to trail on the skin), comple.x, or requiring a clip. In Scandinavia and in Prague 
(Elschnig, 1922) a simple perforated towel with a selvedged opening avoids these diffi- 
wlties. The mesh must be fairly open to allow the patient to breathe through it, and 
the opening at least 6 by 5 cm. to allow about 1 cm. shrinkage to the size of the orbit 
cm.) (Richet and Luschka, 1922) with use. 

^e temperature of most ophthalmic theatres is too high as a rule for operations 
performed under local ana:sthesia; a swing door to the sterilizing room may control this. 

The lighting of cataract operations is a major problem. The fewer the people round 
me table the better, and the somewhat shaky nurse to whom the Hammer lamp is 
delegated is not a valuable addition. 

use a new bulb, or to obtain correct centring (by an even chromatic edge 
to the disc of light) may reduce the already moderate illumination of a Lister lamp to 
a ower level. Table II gives the (makers’) comparative figures showing the superiority 
ot the scialytic lamp in this respect. 


Lister 

Scial>’tic (3G in.) 
ScLaljiic (18 in.) 


Dist. 
34 cm. 
117 cm. 


TABLE II. 
Circle 
9 cm, 
25 cm. 


Fixation Intensit>’ — f.c. 

Shaky 80-1 48 (centring effect) 

Firm 600 (75 in shadow of the 

hand) 

Firm 1,000 (300 in penumbra of 
focus) 
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The makers’ figures are given here, as my own observations with a pliotonteter on 
lamps in use for some time gave lower figures. By holdinu the Lister lamp more closely 
(as can be done in capsulotomy) the illumination can be raised above 500 f.c. and 
avoidance of the reflex has certain advantages. So short a working distance is obstruc- 
tive during lens extraction. 

Syringes. — Some makes of syringe leak at the junction of syringe and needle mount, 
unless held together by two hands. This means that the forceps holding the tissue fold for 
injection have to he held hy an assistant. 

The "Luer-Lok” syringe prevents this leakage, and ensures one-handed use. Back- 
ward leakage may occur from rusting of the needle bore (much reduced by drying after 
use with the pneumatic needle dryer of Brunett and Flagg), or dissolution of a glass 
piston by alkaline boiling. This last requires a new syringe, as leakage deprives one of 
all idea of the volume of' fluid injected behind the eye, 

I have been unable to obtain a 1 ^4 in. “Luer-Lok” (American) needle in less than 23 
gauge (rather too coarse for retrobulbar use) during the tvar, and as the exchange diffi- 
culty may persist it is interesting to know that a 26 gauge by !'/• in. needle cail be fixed 
in' the original hub. 

When a needle fails to perforate the skin, this may be due to a leathery skin, or to 
a needle defect. As the bore rusts before the exterior, if the needle is patent it is 
almost invariably due to a bent point. This is best detected by running the back and 
front of the point lightly over the finger-tip when the hook-like point catches in ftie 
papillm. Such needles are most traumatizing. It should be noted, however, in these 
days of shortages, that they can be reclaimed later by pushing obliquely through a cork 
and rubbing on an Arkansas oil-stone. 

The operation : Difficulties of access and vitreous Joss. — have not found vitreous 
loss to be the bugbear claimed mth this method.' I believe the method of access closely 
related to it. No speculum will fit all eyes adequately. The e.xposure I have found most 
helpful where the eye is not strongly upturned after retrobulbar injection, is the Gomez- 
Marques’ (1940) superior rectus suture used without a speculum and with one or two 
retraction sutures in the lower lid. There is adequate access in spite of the slight 
“tenting” of the upper lid. - If the superior rectus is very active, the suture is removed, . 
and a big canthotomy and traction on the upper lid suture precede the section. 

Capsular difficulties. — The frequency of taut, ungraspable capsules is reduced by the 
manceuvre of Kirby (1936, 1941) (fig. 1). Pressure below the limbus at 4, 6, and 8 o’clock 
with the point of the lens expressor inwards for 2 mm. ruptures the zonule and renders 
the lower part of the capsule slack, and more easily grasped by subsequently applied 
forceps. 



fig. 1 PIG. 2. FIG. 3. 

Where this fails the manoeuvre invented experimentally by Csillag (1936), used clinic- 
ally by Traquair in 1941, and described in detail by the previous speaker, is employed. 

Iris prolapse . — ^If prolapse of the iris recurs after reposition, as there is no danger of 
incarceration of the capsule, a complete iridectomy is_ justifiable. 

Sometimes, however, this can be avoided by inserting a drop of 1% sterile eserine 
sulphate and compressing the section as shown (fig. 2) with a lens expressor for a 
minute until the pupil contracts strongly. A peripheral iridectomy is then adequate. 

Bandaeine The safest, most rapidly applied and removed dressing of which I am 

aware is Gluck’s shield, held by two strips of elastoplast. I have used it without and 
with a minimum of dressing, so that all pressure is taken on the nose, brow, and 
oFfoI-hnne A dressing which raises the shield from the bony prominences transmits 
the shield to the eye and not to the facial bones. 
slTeht elevation of the shield permits division of the elastoplast which is left attached 
to riicTcc and shortens the time of “dressing" enormously (fig. 3). 
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Convalescence . — Some relaxation of the traditional confinement to bed is due here. 
If at the first dressing (fony-eight hours) there is no evidence of profajjse or hypbama, 
I ullow niy p3tieTit5 to get up, JiTentsl distutliiince cliest trouble tire inucli 
less frequent. 

There are two obstructions to this policy. Few English hospitals have an adequate 
day room attached to the ward, nor have thej- adequate accommodation for patient’s 
clothes, which are liable to be stolen. 

As the pupil is clear. and the eye free from inflammation in most cases, it is possible 
to refract them before discharge. Hamblin’s “temporary cataract trial frame” glazed 
with a "flat” q'linder to which the appropriate planb-sphere for distance or reading can 
be clipped, allows the patient to use the eye at once, and has accustomed him to peri- 
pheral distortion by the time the refraction is stable. I have had several patients who 
preferred this form of frame to the conventional type. 

On discharge the patient and his doctor seek information on his conduct during the 
next few weeks. The following instruction sheet which can be modified by evasion for an 
intra-ocular operation, saves a great deal of questioning and correspondence, if given 
to the doctor, and the relatives, a few days prior to leaving hospital. 

Date 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR M 

FOR TREATAIBNT OF THE EYES AFTER OPERATION. 


(t) The edge of the eyelids are to be bathed every morning with a little piece of cotton-w’ool dipped 
in warm boracic lotion, to remove the discharge. 

( 2 ) 1 % atropine ointment should be insened into the operated eye ever>’ morning after bathing. 

(3) should be inserted into the unoperated 

eye every morning after bathing, 

(4) No reading, bending, or walking about alone should be attempted, for fear of causing a harmo- 
rrhage into the ej’e. 

(5) The metal shield (dark glasses) should be worn at night and during the day. 

(6) Walks out of doors if accompanied, or a ride in a motor car, are permitted, so long as the weather 
is fine. 

(7) The nc 3 ct appointment is for 


In conclusion, may I say I am increasingly impressed with the rapid convalescence of 
the intracapsular as compared with the extracapsular extraction. 
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sir. F. A. Williamson-Noble said that Mr. Duthie had omitted to describe his useful 
manceuvre of retracting the upper lid with a squint hook at the time of extracting the 
lens. In cases of cataract secondary to iritis with posterior synechise, did be just trust 
to wobbling the lens from side to side to free the adhesions, or did he separate them 
first with an Iris repositor? The anonjmous cataract glasses which Mr. Foster had de. 
scribed were, he thought, invented by himself; he had suggested the idea to Hamblin’s a 
tew years ago, and they had been making them for some time now. 

Mr. M. Klein showed two drawings illustrating dissection with due regard to the posi- 
tion of the facial nerve. 

The correct point for the injection, when the middle Portion of the facial nerve is Used 
palpebral akinesia (O’Brien’s method), lies at the junction of the middle and upper 
cmrd of the distance between zygomatic arch and angle of the mandible on the condyloid 
process. 

Mr. M. D. Tbakore asked whether the procedure described was the right one in a 
nervous pafient, who was rather less helpful than others. Was it always essential that 
mere should be a conjunctival suture? For over fifteen years he (the speaker) had used 
coagmen (Ciba) instead. 
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The makers’ figures are given here, as my own observation's with a photometer on 
}amps in use for some time gave lotver figures. By holding the Lister lamp more closely 
(as can be done in capsulotomy) the illumination can be raised above 500 f.c. and 
avoidance of the reflex has certain advantages. So short a working distance is obstruc- 
tive during lens extraction. 

Syringes . — Some makes of syringe leak at the junction of syringe and needle mount, 
unless held together by two hands. Tltis means that the forceps holding the tissue fold for 
injection have to be held by an assistant. 

The “Luer-Lok” syringe prevents this leakage, and ensures one-handed use. Back- 
ward leakage may occur from rusting of the needle bore (much reduced by drying aher 
use with the pneumatic needle dryer of Brunett and Flagg), or dissolution of a glass 
piston by alkaline boiling. ' This last requires a new syringe, as leakage deprives one of 
all idea of the volume of' fluid injected behind the eye. 

I have been unable to obtain a I in. “Luer-Lok” (American) needle in less than 23 
gauge (rather too coarse for retrobulbar use) during the war, and as the exchange diffi- 
culty may persist it is interesting to know that a 26 gauge by 1 y4 in. needle carl be feed 
in' the original hub. 

When a needle fails to perforate the skin, 'this may be due to a leathery skin, or to 
a needle defect. As the bore rusts before the exterior, if the needle is patent it is 
almost invariably due to a bent point. This is best detected by running the back and 
front of the point lightly over the finger-tip when the hook-like point catches in fhe 
papillae. Such needles are most traumatizing. It should be noted, however, in these 
days of shortages, that they can be reclaimed later by pushing obliquely through a cork 
and rubbing on an Arkansas oil-stone. 

The operation: Difficulties of access and vitreous ioss . — ^I have not found vitreous 
loss to be the bugbear claimed with this method.' I believe the method of access closely 
related to it. No speculum will fit all eyes adequately. The exposure I have found most 
helpful where the eye is not strongly upturned after retrobulbar injection, is the Gomez- 
Marques’ (1940) superior rectus suture used rvithout a speculum and with one or two 
retraction sutures in the lower lid. There is adequate access in spite of the slight 
"tenting” of the upper lid, - If the superior rectus is very active, the suture is removed, , 
and a big canthotomy and traction on the upper lid suture precede the section. 

Capsular difficulties . — The frequency of taut, ungraspable capsules is reduced by dm 
manmuvre of Kirby (1936, 1941) (fig. 1). Pressure below the limbus at 4, 6, and 8 o’clock 
with the point of the lens expressor inwards for 2 mm. ruptures the zonule and tenders 
the lower part of the capsule slack, and more easily grasped by subsequently applied 
forceps. 



FIG. 1 FIG- 2- FIG- 3- 

Where this fails the manoeuvre invented experimentally by Csillag (1936), used clinic- 
ally by Traquair in 1941, and described in detail by the previous speaker, is employed. 

Iris prolapse . — If prolapse of the iris recurs after reposition, as there is no danger of 
incarceration of the capsule, a complete irideaomy is justifiable. 

Sometimes however, this can be avoided by inserting a drop of 1% sterile cserine 
sulnhate and compressing the section as shown (fig. 2) witli a lens expressor for a 
minute until the pupil contracts strongly. A peripheral iridectomy is then adequate. 

Bandasine—The safest, most rapidly applied and removed dressing of which I am 
aivire is Gluck’s shield, held by two strips of clasroplast. I have used it without and 
with ’a minimum of dressing, «o that all prc.ssure is taken on the nose, brow, and 
rWkbone A dressing whicli raises the shield from the bony prominences transmits 
cnceivooiii.. tVip nvo .-ind not to the facial hones. 

is left attached 
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DISCUSSION ON PENICILLIN IN THE TREATMENT OF SYPHILIS 

Dr. James Marshall {lately • Adviser in Venereology to the IVar Office) : 
Until 1943, when it wa.s demonstrated that penicillin possessed -spirochxticidal 
properties, the adequate treatment of syphilis had always been attended by danger 
of toxic effects from the remedies used. These dangers were enhanced by any 
treatment method in which a rapid curative effect was sought by increasing 
dosage or by reducing the time in which a therapeutically effective dose of 
the selected drug was given. The war and consequent increase of syphilis in 
a mobile service and civilian population hastened research in , the methods of 
rapid treatment of syphilis, as even in a disciplined community such as the British Army 
the long-term treatment of syphilis by neoarsphenamine and bismuth was satisfactorily 
completed in only about 50% of cases. This treatment was further impaired, especially 
in the Army, by an epidemic of the so-called post-arsphenamine jaundice. 

In France, of recent years, a considerable number of venereologists almost aban- 
doned the arsphenamines in favour of bismuth (Gate and Cuilleret, 1945) because of a 
fear of the grave risks sometimes encountered. This retreat from the arsenicals was 
sufficiently great to call for a plea for reason in the matter by Milian (1945). 

The advent of penicillin, which appeared to promise cure of early syphilis in a short 
space of time and without producing any dangerous toxic effects, was therefore hailed 
with great enthusiasm. It needs at least five years to assess the value of any method of 
treating early syphilis, and therefore the dosage and treatment schedules recently em- 
ployed for penicillin have of necessity been experimental. The experiments have, how- 
ever, been on a large scale and allow of certain conclusions and assumptions. 

Early Syphilis 

The treatment of early syphilis has so far been carried out mainly by multiple intra- 
muscular injections using aqueous solutions of penicillin. With this method, almost 
independent of the total dosage used, immediate results are the same — Sp. pallida dis- 
appears from surface lesions in about twelve hours, lesions heal quite rapidly, and 
positive serological reactions tend to reverse towards negative. Appraisal of results de- 
pends, therefore, on the appearance of evidence of clinical or serological failure after 
weeks or months. The largest experiments with penicillin alone were done on the plan 
of giving 60 injections, one every three hours, over seven and a half days. Moore (1945) 
had indicated that with a total dose of 60,000 units the failure rate is 100%; with 300 000 
units about 75%; with 600,000 units about 40%; and with 1,200,000 units about 15 to 
20'/,,. Verv large numbers of cases have been treated in the Allied Armies bv ^400 000 
units penmillin over seven and a half days. Pillsbury (1945) stated that in the American 
Army in Europe the infectious relapse rate was between 1 and 2% in some 5,000 to 8 000 
men so treated. In the same series, in some hundreds of patients, serum tests were 
June — Exper. Med. 1 
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Mr. A. B. Nutt asked with regard to the post-operative treatment, how soon were the 
patients got out of ibed; he also asked what was the material used by Mr. Foster to seal 
the face masks to the skin. 

With regard to the treatment of complicated cataract; he remembered seeing a case 
done an Oslo in 1937 and had been impressed by the way in which the surgeon separated 
the iris from the lens before extracting the lens. 

Mr. Foster had mentioned the slipping of masks: if the mask were adjusted so that the 
upper tapes went round the ears from below, and then tied on the top of the head, it 
would not slip up over the eyes. 

Mr. Foster, in reply, said he did not seal the occlusive towel to the skin. 

He found mask tapes placed under the ears and over the forehead were uncomfortable 
if tight, and liable to slip if looser. The problem of steaming of glasses was not a 
personal one to him yet, as he wore no optical aid apart from a Bishop Harman loupe 
on rare occasions. 

He .believed that the claim that myopes did well with intracapsular extraction was not 
entirely novel but that it bad already been made .by Elschnig. (He had been unable to 
verify the reference). 

It appeared to be implied by one previous speaker that a peripheral iridectomy ww 
difficult after the lens had been extracted intracapsularly; this was not so. It was qmte 
simple, but where there remained the slightest visible tendency to prolapse after 
he himself always performed a complete iridectomy, as there was no risk of capsular 
incarceration. 

Although an admirer of Kalt, and a frequent visitor to the “Quinze Vingt” in 

time, he had never been able to get apposition by corneal sutures, with comparaoie 

accuracy. , After two cases of epithelial downgrowth, which he blamed- on the overlap 
he now copied Lindner and employed conjunctival sutures unless there was exophthalmos. 

He was interested to hear that patients might get up before the saaon 
day, as not long before his own appointment to the Leeds Infirmary 
cataract patients had been immobilized for several days after operation by p ulon 

tbe forehead passed under a sandbag by each temple. Long before this “.'I®, 

conventional on the Continent to sit uncomplicated cases in a chair forty-eight hours 
after operation. Eventually be thought even conservative nursing staffs would welcome 
the shorter period in bed, as there were fewer chest and mental complications, xne 
patients were more comfortable, and nursing was easier. 

He suggested that the probable reason the patients were “so good” at 
that they were not upset by pre-operative treatment. The more they received the more 
excited they became. Repeated postponement on bacteriological grounds was worst o 
all. If patients could walk straight from out-patients into the theatre, they would pro- 
baibly behave if possible even better. 

Dr. Duthie, also in reply, said that Mr. Williamson-Noble had raised the question of 
secondary cataract. He always freed the iris with the iris repositor before. he proceedea 
to extract. Having lost many of the hospital records owing to enemy action, 
larized the patients with a view to obtaining their later history. The best letter nc 
received was .from a relative who wrote: “Thank you for inquiring about grandpa, we 
died last Tuesday. Until the day, of his death be was drawing the blind pension, ne 
looked this -man up in his records and found that the last entry was that he had 
vision. He thought he was entitled to say that that was not the kind of case that came 
into his series. 

He had no hesitation in doing a full iridectomy if necessary. 

Dr. Sinclair had taught him to get his patients up after forty-eight hours, and this was 
done provided the eye was quiet and the anterior chamber reformed. On the tenth day 
the bandages were removed and a shade was worn. The bandage over the unoperated 
eye was removed after twenty-four hours. He, like Mr. Foster, had been brought uP 
the sandbag and towel method, but he insisted that his patients must be nursed in the 
most comfortable position. 

He agreed that the more pre-operative treatment that was given the worse did the 
patients become. He was brought up in a great school of clinicians, and when he started 
with patients they were purged and Heaven knew what else! 

A question had been asked about the suture. The object of it was to bring the edges 
of the wound into apposition. 

He added that what he had learned most from that discussion was in Mr. Foster’s 
quotation of Sir Richard Cruise’s remark about being “surgically comfortable”, that was 
the whole secret. 
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satisfactor)' method of treatment I was guided by the American observation that there 
was probably a synergistic action between penicillin and arsenoxide. Dr. F. R. Selbie, 
whose work on animal syphilis is well known, advised me also, and the original scheme 
which we evolved consisted of the administration of 2,400,000 units penicillin over seven 
and a half days, beginning at the same time, 14 intravenous injections each of 0-09 
gramme Neohalarsine or 0-06 gramme Mapharside, over twenty days. The arsenical 
injections were given on two days out of every three, a method known, to be almost free 
of dangerous toxic effects. 

This scheme was altered in order to reduce the time spent in hospital and the method 

1 have used for the last nine months consists in giving 2,400,000 units penicillin in seven 
and a half days and 10 daily injections of 0-09 gramme Neohalarsine or 0-06 gramme 
Mapharside. Arsenical toxic effects are rare, and if they occur arsenical treatment ceases 
and the total dose of penicUlih is increased to 4,000,000 units (100 injections of 40,000 
units). This routine has been adopted by Colonel Copping, Consulting Physician 
Canadian Army, for Canadian soldiers requiring a rapid effective treatment before 
repatriation. 

So far, 360 cases have been treated by these methods; 120 with penicillin and 14 in- 
jections of Mapharside or Neohalarsine, and the rest with penicillin and 10 injections of 
Mapharside. 

Only about one^third of this number has been successfully followed over four to six. 
months after completion of treatment, but so far there have been 3 cases of muco- 
cutaneous relapse, 1 case of possible reinfection, and another of indubitable reinfection, 
and no case of serological relapse. Of the 3 cases of relapse it is interesting to note that 

2 had previously been treated unsuccessfully for syphilis; one with 2,400,000 units peni- 
cillin, and the other with neoarsphenamine and bismuth. 

Major S. M. Laird quite independently, but for the same reasons as I, began about the 
middle of 1945 to supplement penicillin treatment with arsenoxide (400 mg. Mapharside) 
and bismuth (1 gramme). His successor. Major Muirhead, has told me that over 500 
cases have now been so treated but a significant follow-up has not been possible. Three 
cases of surface relapse have, however, been seen among those followed. 

These results suggest that combined therapy with penicillin and arsenoxide, although 
attaining complete efficiency, is an improvement on treatment with 2,400,000 units 
psnicillin alone. Combined therapy, judging by early results, is probably in the same 
order of effectiveness as the “20 day” arsenoxide and bismuth treatment and is, if done 
m good circumstances, almost without danger. In my series there have been a few 
^cs of minor toxic arsenical effects and one case of encephalopathy which recovered. 
Ihree cases of jaundice, occurring about 100 days after treatment, have been noted. In 
Major Laird’s series there was no case of arsenical toxicity. 

For the treatment of patients who have relapsed after treatment with penicillin alone, 
r\ nn" 4,000,000 units penicillin and a daily injection of 0-06 gramme Mapharside or 
U 09 gramme Neohalarsine for ten days. 

1 recently began two large-scale experiments in penicillin therapy for early syphilis in 
. Army. The routine treatment in Army hospitals now consists either in 2,400,000 
units penicillin with a daily injection of arsenoxide (Mapharside 0'06 gramme or Neohal- 
arsine 0-09 gramme) for ten days, or in 4,000,000 units penicilhn alone. 1,000 cases are 
o be treated by each of these methods and the results of a follow-up on such numbers 
s ould yield information of some value. 

Other ' methods . — ^The great drawback with penicillin has been the necessity for 
ospitalization and in civil practice this has meant that its use has been curtailed. Until 
now, for my civilian patients at the London Lock Hospital, my scheme has been to begin 
reatment with neoarsphenamine and bismuth on diagnosis and to have patients admitted 
a°d for a week for 2,400,000 units penicillin as soon as possible. The arsenical 

j bismuth treatment continues in hospital and after discharge for a total of ten weeks, 

■ . the equivalent of one standard course. I have only treated about a score of cases in 
in'th'od^ lb the last year, so I cannot make any assumptions about the efficiency of the 

Ambulant treatment with one daily injection of penicillin in beeswax oil mixture is 
early results will no doubt be available in a few months. Lourie 
tien' IV *'°‘"'°tkers have described a rapid ambulant method in which 600,000 units 
Jjq ’b aqueous solution are administered intramuscularly every hour for three 

Jones successive days. The series is very small but the results are good. Lloyd- 

s and Maitland (1945) have also reported good results in ambulant cases using 
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negative at the end of six months in 98% of seronegative primary cases, in S7% of 
seropositive primary' cases, and in 72% of secondary sy'philis cases. 

My own experience in a relatively small scries of cases similarly treated was not quite 
the same. Of 67 cases no less than 10 could be classified as treatment failures at the end 
of a six months’ foJlow-np, surface relapses predominating. (Table I.) 


TABLE I.— EARLY SYPHILIS TREATED WITH 2,400,000 UNITS PENICILLIN AND FOLLOWED 

FOR SIX AtONTHS. 

CMilitary Isotauon Hospualt London,) 


Primary sero-negative 17 (of which 2 relapsed) 

,, sero-positivc 38 (of which 4 relapsed) 

Secondary' 12 (of which 4 relapsed) 


Total G7 (of which 10 relapsed) 


Analysis of relapse cases : Cutaneous 

Muco-cutaneous 
Serological relapse 
Sero-resistance... 


6 

i 


10 


That this was not an isolated phenomenon, due perhaps to faulty technique, is indi- 
cated by the results in a series treated at the Military Hospital, Preston (Table II), and 
followed for six months. (Major Muirhead kindly extracted these results.) Further, 
Major MePhater has indicated to me tliat the failure rate among' cases .so treated ai 
Military Hospital, Peebles, was over 10%. 


TABLE II.— EARLY SYPHILIS TREATED V^ITH 2,400,000 UNITS PENICILLIN 
AND FOLLOWED FOR SIX AlONTHS. 

(Miiitafy Hospttaly Preston.) 

Sero-negative syphilis 29 (of which 7 relapsed) Analysis of relapse cases : Aluco-cutaneous ... N 

Scro-positive sj^hiJis Q 70 (of which 9 relapsed) Unsatisfactory serological response j- 

Total 105 (of which 10 relapsed) 

A recent check at the Central Syphilis Register at the War Office showed that in 270 
cases of early syphilis, treated with 2,400,000 units penicillin and followed over six 
months, the failure rate was about 8%. • At the same time a check was made on dut 
same number of cases treated by the “20 day’’ arsenoxide and bismuth method, and die 
failure rate was only 2%. Dr. J. E. Moore, in a personal communication, has told me 
that the failure rate was 7% in a large series of cases followed for eight months after 
similar treatmciit with penicill'ii. Finally, in the American lay Press (Shalett, Look 
Magazine, 13.11.45) it has recently been stated that, judging from Army retord.s, some 
10 to 15% of cases of early syphilis will relapse in an infectious form in three to nine 
months after treatment witli 2,400,000 units penicillin. 

Relapse and treatment failure. — ^Relapse or failure of treatment may be manifested in 
a number of ways. 

(а) Surface relapse: Cases are sometimes seen where die chancre fails to heal com- 
pletely and later breaks down again. Oftener the chancre heals completely, but, after a 
latent pi.riod, reappears on the original site and may dien be accompanied by signs of 
secondar)' syphilis. Sometimes relapse phenomena are entirely “secondary” in type, the 
primary lesion remaining healed. Evidence of serological relapse often, but not always, 
precedes or accompanies surface relapse. 

Relapse lesions are often small and discrete and may escape notice by the patient. 
The ano-genital area should always be inspected closely at routine foJlow-np examina- 
tions as it is a common site for relapse phenomena of the condylomatous type. 

In the cases I have seen surface relapse has occurred between 59 and 200 days after 
treatment, with an average of 83 days. 

(б) Serological relapse: In successfully treated cases of carlv sypliilis, positive serum 
tests reverse to negative in two to five months. Serological relapse is diagnosed when 
serial quantitative serum tests show an increasing titre of positivitv following a phase of 
negativity or declining positivity- 

(c) Sero-rcsislance : This state is diagnosed at the end of an nrbitrarv period of si.x 
months in cases where serial tests have shown a maintained level of positivity. In some 
cases there is no decline after treatment; in others there is a decline to a lower main- 
tained level. 

(d\ The less common phenomena of treatment failure include ncuro-reciirrcncc, ocular 
and osseous relapse, and persistence of Sp. pallida in surface lesions in spite of treatment. 

Combined treatment. — I was soon dissatisfied with the results in early syphilis treated 
tvith 2 400,000 units penicillin alone, as the early infectious relapse rate was much higher 
than that seen with the “20 day” arsenoxide and bisinntli treatment. In planning a more 
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The lines of investigation of treatment methods must now, with the return of men to , 
civil life, be turned even more towards a search for a method suitable for ambulant 
patients. The solution may be found in the use of vastly increased doses 'of penicillin 
in aqueous solution as already explored by Louric (1945), or in the use of retarding 
substances. It has already been shown that gonorrheca can be cured by very' large doses 
of penicillin by mouth, and this route may be found also to have its uses in syphilis. 

The long-term method of treatment of syphilis is now considered almost with contempt 
by some venereologists because of the impossibility of making • all patients continue 
regularly under treatment; and penicillin is bailed because a rapid and complete treatment 
is possible. However, the patient treated inadequately by the old system was often a 
danger only to himself, whereas the patient who is, not cured by a single inadequate 
penicillin treatment and who develops cutaneous relapse lesions is a danger to the 
community. 

Experience has usually caused these rapid attempts to cure syphilis to become lengthened 
when the first flush of enthusiasm was spent. Penicillin may be the exception, but it is 
too soon to say. 

The Anglo-Saxons have always been more optimistic about the prognosis of syphilis 
than have the French. Even now, knowing something of penicillin. Professor Gougerot 
(1945), with forty years’ experience behind him, dictates that the life of a syphilitic should 
be divided into five periods: (1) a treatment of attack (with the most potent remedies 
avadable, lasting several months); (2) a treatment of consolidation (with bismuth, mercury, 
&c., lasting two to three years); (3) a period of observation and tests of cure; (4) a treatment 
of assu'rance against the disease (ten to fifteen years); and (5) a period of observation 
which lasts all the rest of the patient’s life. Touraine (1945), another of the elders in 
French venereology, says of penicillin, “we still do not know if the results are of a 
superficial nature (he uses the excellent expression, hlanchimenl) or if it is a cure”, and 
his advice (in a general way) is to treat intensively at the start and to prolong treatment 
in courses, taking no account of apparently rapid early superficial success. 

I think we all agree that some comparatively rapid method of treatment is necessary 
to combat the lack of enthusiasm of the patient for repeated visits to hospital. Whether 
this can be found in penicillin alone, in single or repeated courses, or in some method 
of combined therapy, is a problem which, I fear, will not be settled for some time to come. 
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^5" E. R. Selbie recounted some of the results he had obtained at the Bland-Sutton 
Institute of Pathology, Middlese.x Hospital, on the effects of penicillin and penicillin 
combined with arsenicals in experimental rabbit syphilis. At first, an attempt was made 
to see whether a short course of penicillin would be as effective as a single dose of an 
Msenical and secondly the dosage required when penicillin was combined with arsenic 
in treatment was studied. On the whole he considered his results had been disappointing 
partly owing to the variability of the disease produced but they showed tliat penicillin 
had a rapid and dramatic therapeutic effect comparable to that of the arsenicals. This 
was not as lasting as the effects obtained with the arsenicals and he thought 
^ clinical practice, penicillin was combined with arsenical drugs those latter 

should not be cut down to less than half the usual dose or perhaps even to two-thirds. 


• some ways it was a misfortune that penicillin was found to be effective 

m the treatment of syphilis while a major war was in progress. A preparation apparently 
more effective than the organic arsenicals, though practically free fiom toxic effects, was 
perhaps the long-awaited ideal; but obviously to assess it for the treatment of a disease 
•he syphilis required time, care and restraint. In the event, the pressure of circumstances 
that penicillin was introduced as the routine unsupported treatment of early 
^phdis in the United States Army in June 1944 and in the British Army in October 1944. 
c remedy was untried, and to use it as a routine under the conditions of movement 
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penicillin in single dtiily closes of from 300,000 to 500,000 units by intravenous of intra- 
muscular route to a total of from 2,400,000 to 5,000,000 units. 

Late Syi'hilis 

Osseo-cutaneous late syphilis of the acquired or congenital type reacts rapidly to 
penicillin in most cases, and I have had good clinical results ■with giimmata of the 
testicles. Interstitial keratitis reacts equivocally to penicillin as it does to other remcdie.s. 
I have treated two cases of aortitis and one of aneurysm of - the femoral artery with 
penicillin. They were not prepared in any’ way beforehand, but in the first forty-eight 
hours individual doses were of only 10,000 units. There was no evidence of therapeutic 
shock. Penicillin is not spectacularly successful in producing reversal of positive sero- 
logical tests in cases where the arsenicals have failed in this object.. 

Penicillin given by parenteral injection in the standard doses does not penetrate to the 
cerebrospinal fluid in demonstrable quantity, but clinical effects arc manifested in spite 
of this. Only when very large doses are given, such as those used by Lourie (1945), is 
there demonstrable any penetration into the cerebrospinal fluid. The introduction of 
penicillin into the cerebrospinal fluid by cisternal puncture as used by Neymann and 
odiers (1945) in cases of general paralysis of the insane appears to be a ha'^ardaus 
proceeding. They report two deaths from chronic penicillin encephalopathy. 

Clinical imjarovement has been reported in varying percentages of cases at all st.iges and 
in all types of neurosyphilis. Nelson and Duncan (1945) have reported on early syphilitic 
meningitis; Gammon, Stokes and co-workers (1945) on all varieties of nciirosyphilis. The 
latter autliors again draw attention to the rapid changes obtained in abnormal cerebro- 
spinal fluids. These improvements, most marked with regard to cells and protein, begin 
in a few days and continue up to four months after which no change can be expected. 
The doses they used varied from 1.200,000 to 4,000,000 units and . the larger the dose, the 
better the result. Increasing the time of treatment as well as the dose improved results 
and the best .results of all iverc obtained in cases where two courses were given. . They 
suggest giving penicillin in courses, and it will have to be determined whether the courses 
should be closely approximated or whether thei second course should be given at the 
end of four months when all effects of tlie first will have finished. 

My own observations in small numbers of cases of neurosyphilis of all types confirm 
the observations I have just- quoted. I also have treated neurosyphilis with two 
of penicillin, each of 2,400,000 units, at a week’s interval and had good results (1945). 
The idea was suggested to me by Professor J. W. Bigger. 

In the treatment of late syphilis of all types I now begin with a course of 4,000,000 
units penicillin in 100 injections of 40,000 units over twelve and a half days. This may 
be varied a little at the start by reduction of individual doses if therapeutic shock is to 
be feared. After this I give a treatment of consolidation with bismuth or with bismuth 
and an arsenical, depending on the tvpe of case, and lasting at least six months. 


Congenital Syphilis: Prevention and Treatment 
Lenz, Ingraham and co-workers (1944) have reported that penicillin has good effects 
on mother and child in syphilis during pregnancy. Miscarriage, stillbirth, and neonatal 
death can be averted, and infants are born apparently healthy. Platou, Hill and co-workers 
(1945) report good results in infantile congenital syphilis with doses of from 16,000 to 
32,000 units per kilo distributed over seven and a half days. 

I have personally treated no infants and only a few pregnant women. For these latter 
cases I haved used penicillin plus a standard course of neoarsphenamine and bismuth. 
Only one has so far come to term and she had .a healthy child. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Although penicillin has been shown to be an effective agent in the treatment of all 
stages of syphilis, judgment of its place in the general scheme must be deferred until the 
cases first treated have been followed for at least fi^■e years. 

Tlierc is some reason to believe that the failure rate in early .syphilis is inversely pro- 
portional to the dose of penicillin so that better results may be attained when larger doses 
arc used. Possiblv giving penicillin in courses may be found better than a single treat- 
ment. . , . , , , 

Combined penicillin and arsenical therapy gives promising results and perhaps combina- 
tions with other anti-svphilitic remedies may also be effective. I have not used penicillin 
and'bismuth alone in 'any .scheme of rapid treatment lasting only a week or two. Tins 
f.ns considered but abandoned after consultation with Professor Lcvaditi. who could not 
foresee anv possibility of success with such a shore course of bismuth. 
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This assessment includes all patients irrespective of the adequacy of treatment, but the 
basis of comparison is probably a fair one, although practically all the patients treated 
with penicillin must have completed their treatment satisfactorily. Irregularity of treat- 
ment and drug intolerance are hazards which are inherent in the long-term methods 
of treatment of svphilis, and must be accepted as such in any comparison with a treatment 
which is of short duration and devoid of toxic efEects. 

As far as the evidence goes, and that is not very' far, it appears that the anticipated 
results from penicillin therapy, based on the few studies available, are at any rate not 
far short of those obtained with standard methods. For treatment which occupies little 
more than a week, and carries no mortality and no unpleasant efieas, this cannot be 
regarded as failure. 

Clearly most of this comparison is speculative and is scarcely justified by the present 
state of our knowledge. Many concurrent investigations, of the kiiid which Marshall" has 
outlined, are required, with the most accurate and complete follow-up which can be 
obtained. An immense amount of vital information must now be available in the War 
Office Central Syphilis Register, and it is disappointing that the figures quoted from this 
source amount to no more than 270 cases. Presumably there are difficulties because of the 
rapidity with which meh are returning to civil life, and the fact that clerical staffs are 
being reduced. It seems to me that there is a good case for setting up an organisation 
which will follow these men by letter into civil life, and do everything possible, by 
co-operation with the public clinics, to obtain information as to their clinical condition 
and serum reactions during the next few years. My own experience from a recent follow- 
up of patients, treated by hyperthermy for gonococcal and other forms of arthritis, and 
traced in civil life, is that these inquiries are seldom resented. Most patients are anxious 
to help and appreciate the interest which is taken. The time for such an investigation 
is now; the longer it is left the more difficult it will become. With a view to this meeting 
I went through the case cards of patients attending the \Miitechapel Clinic who had 
received penicillin for syphilis. The result was most unsatisfactory". There were very 
few from the Forces — 10 out of 33 male patients — and it seems as if the instructions which 
these men have received to continue their tests in civil life are being disregarded. The 
few civilians who had received this treatment were even less satisfactory from the statistical 
point of view. All had received injecrions of arsenic and bismuth in addition, and the 
amounts varied greatly. 

As matters stand results of treatment with penicillin alone, in so far as they are known 
to us, are certainly not good enough for us to be satisfied with them; and Marshall has 
done well to initiate experiments which may" help to lower the incidence of relapsing 
infection. His results obtained by combining penicillin therapy with forms of intensive 
arsenotherapy are interesting, especially when taken in conjunction with the experiments 
in animals which Dr. Selbie has described. His use of arsenicals is based upon modifica- 
tions of the scheme of intensive treatment by' which daily injections were given for 
approximately twenty days. It is well to remember that this form of treatment requires 
the highest standards of observation and nursing care. It was said by Moore (1943) to 
carry a mortality of 1 in 400 cases, although Pillsbury and his colleagues, who treated over 
3,000 patients by this method, had no deaths. Marshall had no deaths in his present 
series of 360 cases, but his one case of arsenical encephalopathy was in serious danger 
because tbe mortality in this condition is 50%. 

There are certain aspects of the value of penicillin which it is legitimate to stress even 
at this stage of inexperience. The importance of such a therapeutic measure for defaulting 
and unco-operative patients in civil life, and for those who do not tolerate arsenicals or 
bismuth or both, is Obvious. The view has been expressed that the majority of early 
syphilitics will get well even with treatment which is generally regarded as inadequate; 
but a proportion will be difficult to cure even with full and adequate treatment, for 
immunity processes play a large part in the cure of syphilis as of other diseases — a point 
which seems obvious but is apt to be overlooked. It may' be that when the optimum 
dosage of penicillin is known it will throw into sharp relief these resisting cases, which 
may thus be identified early in the course of the disease and treated by' one of the 
more radical means at our disposal, such as intensive arsenotherapy or artificial fever. 

To summarize, therefore, the anti-spirochtetal effect of penicillin is not in doubt; but 
we are far from having assessed its true and ultimate place in the treatment of syphilis. 
Such an assessment is dependent upon the lapse of time and also upon planned investiga- 
tions which seem to have been neglected in this country. Only one system of dosage 
has been applied in early svphilis on a scale which should yield valuable results, and the 
hgures mentioned in this Discussion show that assessment is being left to the unaided 
June— Exper. Med. 2 
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which then prevailed was something of a gamble. Whether the risk was justified awaits 
the test of time, but preliminary impressions, based on personal experience and the few 
reports available, suggest that success for so short and safe a treatment exceeded the 
expectations of all but the most sanguine. 

At the same time the conditions were laid for a large and important experiment in 
which many hundreds of patients with early syphilis, from a controlled and disciplined 
group, were treated with standard dosage of a new remedy, with facilities for follow-up 
and observation which would never be available in civil life. It seemed that this should 
provide the means for a short cut to knowledge which otherwise would take years to 
acquire, 

In’ the treatment of early syphilis with penicillin alone tlie only studies on a scale 
large enough to be significant are those in which the dosage of 2,400,000 units has been 
given in the seven and a half day period. In Marshall’s scries of 67 cases followed for 
six months, failures of treatment amounted to 15%, of which 12% were clinical or 
serological relapses. The experience at the Military Hospital, Preston, was similar, 
showing in 105 cases 15% of failures, of which 13% were clinical relapses. Pillshurj’ (1944) 
revietved 5,000 to 8,000 cases treated in the United States Army finding 1 to 2% of known 
relapses in patients observed for one to ten months after treatment. In 792 of his cap 
the blood serum was tested six months or more after treatment and 13% had positive 
Kahn tests. There is no evidence as to how many of- these were serological relapses and 
in how many the serum reactions failed to respond. This appears to be an almost 
identical proportion of failures, with the difference that in the British cases tlie percen- 
tagf of actual clinical relapses was much higher. In early syphilis under treatment 
the persistence or relap.se of positive serum reactions is so strong a pointer m the 
probability of clinical recurrence that this difference would not seem to be significant. 
The remaining evidence on this point comes from the War Office study of 270 cases 
treated with penicillin and followed for six months, in which the relapse rate was 8%, 
and from Dr. Earle Moore’s personal communication to Colonel Marshall, from vvhich it 
seems that relapse rate in a large series of cases followed for eight months was 7%. “ 
is presumed that in these series the term “relapse” is intended to include clinical and 
serological relapses and also those cases in which the serum reactions did not respond. 

If Marshall’s figure of 12% of relapses in the first six months after treatment is 
considered in relation to the observation of the Co-operative Clinical Group in th® 
United States, based on a large number of cases treated with standard courses of 
arsenicals and bismuth, that 45% of relapses of all kinds occurred within- six months 
of the completion of treatment, it is possible to estimate that the number of relapses 
to be anticipated in the final assessment of Marshall’s series is 29%. To this figure 
must be added the 2% of his cases which were sero-resistant, for the extent of this type 
of failure is obvious within the first six months. Thus the total proportion of estimated 
failures in his cases would be 31%. This may well be an overestimate if there is a close 
analogy between the effects of the organic arsenicals and penicillin, both of which are 
quickly acting remedies, quickly absorbed and quickly excreted. There is evidence that 
the organic arsenicals, when given alone in inadequate dosage, may shorten the latent 
period of relapse; it is believed that in cases treated with intensive arsenothcrapy the 
majority of relapses occur within six months and almost all occur within the year, h 
is reasonable to suppose tliat the cycle of relapse and progression may also be hastened 
by penicillin. 

In order to assess the significance of these estimated figures it is of interest to compare 
them with statistical studies relating to the long-term treatment of early syphilis with 
arsenic and heavy metal. The most comprehensive of these studies is that of the 
Co-operative Clinical Group from the publications of which (Stokes e/ al, 1932) the 
following table is adapted: 

EVIDENCE OF RELAPSE AND RESISTANCE TO TREATMENT IN CASES. 

(CO-OPERATIVE CLINICAL GROUP.) 

(.The Figures are Percentages^) ' 


Results of treatment 

Relapse, scrolopjcal 

Relapse, clinical . .. ••• .•••. 

Neuro-relapse, chnical or serological 
C S.F, persistently abnormal ... ... 

Positive blood W.R. irrcvcrsib e for 1 year or less 
Positive blood irreversible over 1 year 


Sero- 

negative 

primary 

C-4 

2 0 

1-8 

-G 

1-2 

2-0 

Totals ... 25-2 

- 20-G %, . 


Sero- 


positive 

Early 

primary' 

secondary 

0*0 

JO-7 

2-7 

2-9 

3-9 

4-4 

1-0 

1-3 

7S 


7*0 

7‘S 

32^ 

32-0 


Average of failure in 3 groups 
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date. All cases described have been primarily diagnosed by the finding of the Sp. pallida. 
Out of a total of 370 cases of primary and secondary syphilis, 295 cases are available for 
evaluation purposes — the 75 cases not included, being all of less than one month’s surveil- 
lance. Of the 295 cases, there were 105 with a surv'eillance period of from one month to four 
months inclusive (77 of these cases are already negative) and 190 cases from five months to 
seventeen months. We had 6 relapses in 223 primary cases, and 12 relapses in 72 secondary 
cases, a total of 18 relapses in 295 cases, or roughly 6%. This arbitrary period of four 
months was taken as all our cases are kept in their home depot for surveillance for this 
length of time prior to being drafted. WTiether by the I.V. or I.M. method the conclusions 
arrived at, based on the results of our work point to the fact that, with a total dosage of 
less than 3-9 M.U. in primary syphilis, and a total dosage of /ess "than 4-8 M.U. in 
secondary syphilis — ^relapses will occur. With the doses now considered to be minimal, 
i.e. 13 daily injections of 300,000 units or 8 daily injeaions of 500,000 units for primary 
syphilis, and 16 daily injections of 300,000 units, or 10 dailv injections of 500,000 units for 
secondar)’ syphilis, there have been no relapses to date. 


Miss G. M. Sandes: I have used penicillin in the treatment of congenital syphilis but do 
not advise it in every case. Congenital syphilitics under the age of 10 years may be 
grouped as: (1) The florid types. These in my experience do well, but' it is advisable not 
to give penicillin to the infant when it is first admitted acutely ill. When we did this we 
found that there was an acute exacerbation of symptoms, especially catarrhal, and that 
these infants tended to be “drowned in their own secretions”. For this reason we now 
defer giving the penicillin until ten to fourteen days later, when three or four doses of 
intramuscular acetylarsan for children will have been given. Penicillin is then adminis- 
tered by 20,000 units intramuscularly, three-hourly dose day and night (omitting one dose 
at night because of sleep) until a total of half a million units have been given. This was 
the procedure if the infant was under a year. From 1 year to 5 years old, a child received 
a total of 750,000 units of penicillin. 

(2) Milder types with few signs but with a positive blood Wassermann reaction. I do 
not consider that I can adequately assess the value of this treatment in these milder cases. 

(3) Congenital syphilitics with bone affections respond rapidly to treatment with peni- 
cillin. Radiologically the lesion “melts away” but arsenic and mercury or bismuth therapy 
must be continued subsequently for some time, in the present state of our knowledge. 

Finally,, there are some cases which have caused me great anxiety, namely, women 
married to men who had been assured that the treatment with penicillin alone which they 
had received in the Forces had been sufficient to effect a cure. When pregnant the woman’s 
blood Wassermann reaction was strongly positive in each case. Intensive treatment to 
the mother produced one congenital syphilitic baby but the other two mothers fortunately 
were delivered of healthy children. 

I should like to ask Dr. Marshall about the condition of the cerebrospinal fluid in 
those patients which he mentioned where the blood Wassermann reaction remained 
persistently positive. 


Colonel L. W. Harrison supported Brigadier Osmond’s view that the analogy with 
‘606” was a strong one. He would remind them that the results obtained by the 
workers at the Military Hospital, Rochester Row, and by Gennerich at Kiel between 
1910 and 1914 showed that with less than three months’ steady treatment with an 
arsphenamine preparation and heavy metal one could achieve a very high percentage 
of cure, approaching that obtained with the year’s treatment that was routine to-day; 
the additional courses after the first might be likened to the disproportionate amount 
of fuel required to squeeze out extra knots in a ship’s speed after attainment of the 
optimum. He described investigations on substances which retarded absorption of 
penicillin, in which 24 centres had collaborated with him. He had used suspensions 
in arachis oil containing 2, 2-5, 3-2, and 3-5% beeswax, and in ethyl oleate containing 
4, 5, 6, and 7% beeswax. These had been in a concentration of 50,000 units per c.c., 
but he had also used stronger concentrations of penicillin in ethyl oleate with 4% and 
5% Mjx. Generally, in agreement with Kirby et ah, there had not been a very signifi- 
cant difference in the proportions of penicillin he had found in blood serum and urine 
alter injection of these suspensions, but he had thought that 3-5% wax in arachis oil 
was better than 2-5% and that 6% wax in ethyl oleate was at. least as good as 3-5% 
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enterprise of individuals, rather than planned on the national scale, which die size of 
the problem and the nature of the material demand. As far as present investigations go 
they indicate that die system of treatment which' has been used may be expected to 
produce a proportion of successful results similar to diose obtained with standard'long- 
term treatment with arsenic and hear'}’ metal, even though the hazards of irregularity and 
toxicity are removed. The urgent need is to take steps to assess by means of follow-up 
the large number of cases which has been treated in the Services during the past eighteen 
months. On the basis of this knowledge odier schemes of treatment can be planned. 
The jiossibility of synergistic action between arscnicals and penicillin 'is at present no 
more than an idea, though the place of combined treatment for syphilis requires investi- 
- gation, as do many other problems. The urgent need of the moment is to explore and 
exploit to the full the outstanding virtues of penicillin itself, namely its speed, its immediate 
efficiency and its apparent lack of toxicity. 
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Brigadier T. E. Osmond thought the papers were most valuable particularly in view of die 
ivide experience of their authors : he w’ould have preferred the subject to be entitled “Tlic 
Place of Penicillin in the Treatment of Syphilis” because penicillin alone would not cure all 
cases. He compared penicillin with arsenic in that both tended to fail to live up to the 
early hopes reprised in them, and with both, bigger and bigger dosage ivas used. 

Results obtained in the American Army were mucli bettei' than those in the Briti.sli— 
there appeared to be no explanation of this. Relapse and reinfection were difficult to 
distinguish; the latter should always be sinspect; the. causes of the former might be several 
— the spirochaetc being encysted in avascular tissue, or it might have a resistant stage in 
its life cycle or there might be “persisters” as suggested by Professor Bigger. He did not 
know whether penicillin shoidd be' given in long or short-repeated courses or supplemented 
with arsenic or bismuth, or both, but he thought that bismuth had been rather o'erlookcd 
in favour of arsenic; both penicillin and arsenic were excreted rapidly whereas bismuth 
remained in the tissues ovei' long periods. 

To estimate the effect of treatment, one needed a good quantitative test and a central 
laboratory should guide sucIi testing. 

He thought penicillin a wonderful remedy, but it should be subjected to controlled 
investigation and not used haphazard. 


Surgeon Captain T. R. Lloyd-Jones, R.N.: It has been our aim at “Navy Wing”, Cosbani, 
since August 1944, to evolve an efficient scheme of treatment which could be used on 
ambulatory patients. Earle Moore has put forward certain schedules of treatment, some 
with penicillin alone, others combined with different doses of arsenic, &c., to be carried 
out by' different groups. We chose to carry out our investigations with penicillin alone, 
and also decided to base our work on the single daily injection method. 


Our first experiments w’ere to find out what single minimal dasc would remove Sp. 
pallida from surface lesions and would ensure that they would still be absent oyer a 
period of twenty-four hours. Doses below 160,000 units were found to be inconsistent 
in this respect, but with this dosage the Sp. pallida disappeared in an average of eleven 
hours and remained absent at twenty-four hours. We took as our starting point the 
standard dosage of 2-4 mega units spread over seven and a half days ns used in the 
USA. but the 160,000 unit dose daily would have required a period of fifteen days. In 
order to adjust the time dose relation.ship we stepped up our daily dose to 300,000 units 
entailing eight days’ treatment. At tire commencement of our work the intravenous 
method was adopted and as experience and results were obtained the total dosage bad to 
he increased according to the stage of infection, as relapses had occurred. The results 
of the work done bv the intravenous mctliod were most encouraging but in view of the 
simnlicitv of administration bv the intramuscular route, with the probable elimination of 
,m- end»ncv to tlterapeutic sliock. the intravenous method «as discarded in favour of 
‘the intramuscular method in March 1945. and this method has been m use since that 
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. President — Sydney Thomson, M.D. 

[January 17, 1946] 

DISCUSSION ON PHOTOGRAPHY IN RELATION TO DERMATOLOGY 

Dr. A. C. Roxburgh; My objeas in suggesting to the Council of the Section that tlus 
meeting should he devoted to photography in relation to dermatology, were three in 
number. 

First, to encourage the members of the Section to use photography more for recording 
their interesting cases for publication, or their typical ones for teaching purposes. 

Secondly, to show that it is easy to take quite passable and useful photographs with 
quite simple apparatus. 

Thirdly, to show what can be done by experts in the way of representing skin diseases 
by photography, either in black and white or in colour, in prints and transparencies. 

For record and teaching purposes I find ordinary black and white glossy half-plate 
prints the most convenient, for it is easy and cheap to make as many copies as desired. 
For record, they can be put in with the patient’s notes, and for teaching they are handed 
round the class who can study and compare them at leisure. Really good colour prints 
would be better still, but they are very expensive. In many the colours are inaccurate 
and the detail indistinct. Transparencies, though better than most colour prints, are 
much more difficult to demonstrate as they require a darkened room. 

The camera I use is an ordinary Rolleiflex twin-lens reflex taking 12 pictures, each 
in. by 2J4 in., on the ordinary size 20 Selochrome film. I use a wire cable release to 
avoid shaking the camera; a lens hood to keep glare off the lens and two Proxar lenses 
for close-up work. For hght, 1 use two “Photofloods” in holders with white 
reflecting surfaces, one as a main light and the other, farther aw'ay, to hght the shadows. 
A dark screen makes a good background. A Weston electric exposure meter is a great help 
but I find that nearly aU my photographs are taken at a fifth to a tenth of a second at f 5.6 
to f 6.3. A notebook for recording patients’ names and ages and details of the case, 
fighting, and exposure, is essential. 

It is important to use ortho- and not pan-chromatic film as pan-film renders reds too 
fight and not sufficiently in contrast with the normal skin. I always develop and enlarge 
my photographs myself as I find that only in that way can I get the prints to show the 
particular details required. 

Squadron Leader H. Mandiwall: The ordinary technique in black and white photo- 
graphy applies equally to colour. The only difference is that the negative used instead 
of being ortho- material is Kodachrome. All my work in the past has been done with 
a Leica 35 mm. camera with Kodachrome film. 

JUXE — Derm. 1 ' 
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in arachis oil. After an injection of 300,000 units in oil-wax one could usually reckon 
on finding penicillin in the blood scrum for twelve to sixteen hours, but he had not 
found it often in the serum at the end of twenty-four hours. On the other’ hand he 
had commonly found it -in the urine seventy-two hours after 'such an injection, and 
sometimes at the end of ninety-six. hours. He thought that the finding of Kirby el al, 
that there was a longer hold-up after subcutaneous than after intramuscular injection, 
was important, and it seemed to him likely that the deep subcutaneous route would 
prove preferable to others. There was no clear evidence to show how much or for hoiv 
long an assayable amount of penicillin must remain in "the blood. He thought that 
Kirby’s results in early syphilis after giving a daily dose of 300,000 units in oil-wax 
for eight days indicated that it was not necessary that an assayable 'amount of penicillin 
should remain in the blood throughout the period over which the penicillin treatment 
of syphilis was spread, and he had hitherto recommended clinics using the oil-wax 
suspensions to give a daily injection of 300,000 units for eight days, as the penicillin 
contribution to the treatment of syphilis. In a recent circular, however, he had suggciitcd 
that, if practicable, two injections of 300,000 a day for five days might prove to be a 
more efficient course. 

The strength of penicillin in the suspensions which he had tested ■ hitherto .had mostly 
been only 50,000 units per c.c., because of the relatively low potency’ of the -product. 
Purer penicillin tvas shortly to become available and the investigation tvas to be con- 
tinued with suspensions containing 100,000 or more units per c.c. Theoretically, the 
tighter tlie penicillin' was packed into the dose, the slower should be the absorption; 
on the other hand one had to see chat the viscosity was not such as to make administra- 
tion too difficult and waste of the suspension through adhesion to the vial unduly 
great. He would express his indebtedness to his collaborators. His part in the work 
had been to devise the suspensions and do the tests for penicillin on which he had 
commented. Some collaborators had reported brilliant clinical results following the 
course of eight daily injections of 300,0000 units. 


Dr. J, Marshall (in reply to Miss Sandes): In the British Army the surveillance tests 
after any rapid treatment (whether by penicillin, arsenic or both) include an e.xamination 
of the cerebrospinal fluid si.x months after completion of treatment. Lumbar puncture 
was also performed as a routine in any case of relapse seen in my hospital. Some 
hundreds of such tests have been performed and I have not ns yet encountered any 
case in either group in which abnormalities in the cerebrospinal fluii were demonstrable. 
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Lighting is artificial by means of two or more “Photoflood” electric light bulbs. WTien 
using artificial light for colour film the illumination must not be mixed, as a mixture of 
dayhght or ordinarj’ electric light with “Photoflood” will spoil the colours entirely. For 
colour flat lighting is best; occasionally in black and white work oblique illumination 
mav bring out some particular detail better. 

Exposure times (using an f 3.5 aperture) are I /30th second for colour, using Kodachrome 
A film, and l/40th to 1 /60th second for black and white panchromatic film. Alternatively 
you may, instead of reducing your exposure time for black and white film, close down 
your lens aperture slightly instead, hlany of your patients will not keep still, and there- 
fore YOU must use as fast an exposure as possible. It is impossible to get a good picture 
of any kind, sav of an unruly infant with scabies, with an exposure of l/5th second! For 
close-up work (between 2 feet and 6 inches) I use a “Nooky” close focusing device whici 
is a coupled focusing attachment which corrects simultaneously for parallax. Parallactic 
errors are liable to occur when taking close-ups due to the fact that you see the object 
through one aperture (the view-finder) and the camer.a takes the picture through another 
in a different plane (the lens). It is liable to be very marked indeed when taking at 
distances under 18 inches, and you ma 5 ’ find that you have completely missed your 
particular target if you do not compensate for parallax. In the Reflex Korelle camera 
there is no need to compensate for it, as it uses the same lens aperture for both viewing 
and taking the subject. 

The background used in taking colour photographs of the skin in its true tint is very 
important. I have found that a blue-coloured one is ver^’ effective, possibly because 
blue is complementary to red. 

Photomicrographs in colour require no expensive equipment, only a camera, an ordinary 
microscope and one “Photoflood” electric light bulb (see Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 1942, 35 , 
700). The method is as follows: 

The section is placed and focused under the microscope in the ordinary way (this must 
be done by a normal emmetropic eye, and if you have to wear glasses yourself you must get 
someone else with normal vision to do this), then the microscope with the slide in position 
is tilted into the horizontal position and the reflector adjusted to_give good illumination. 
The miniature camera is brought up to the ocular of the microscope in the same horizontal 
plane until it just touches it firmly. All extraneous light is excluded by means of some 
suitable covering, e.g. a piece of clark cloth wrapped round the junction. Film used is 
Kodachrome A (for anificial light). One “Photoflood” light is used and reflected as 
described above, instead of any other source of illumination. Camera lens is' set for 
infinity, apenure f J.5 and exposure 1 /5th second. 

I have constructed a home-made apparatus for clinical work which carries the Leica, 
or other camera, in the centre, together with the necessary illuminating outfit, which can 
be moved about in any direction. This has been in use by me for several vears, both 
in hospital and private work. 

[Black and white and coloured dermatological photographs and photomicrographs were 
then shown.] 


Mr. P. G. Hennell: My experience of colour photography covers approximately twelve 
years, using all the proprietary processes. As a professional photographer I am biased 
against 35 mm. equipment, although it has certain advantages for working in confined 
spaces. For qualin- I think the largest camera possible should be used. 

The first shde. showed a diagram of the internal construction of a colour camera 
originally invented in Germany and now manufactured in America. The y.^ plate nega- 
tives used allow enlargements up to 20 in. by 30 in., without loss of register. The next 
slide showed the Speed Graphic Camera, which I recommend for use with Dufay and 
Kodachrome colour film. The complete outfit contains a synchronized magnesium flash 
gun, and the latest model is fitted with a plastic lens, the definition of which is finer 
than that of any lens I have used hitherto. 

Using the one-shot colour camera I light the subject with a magnesium flash gun, 
consisting of a sashalite pistol grip containing 4 U2 batteries with a 16 in. reflector,' 
which takes up to 5 large sashalite bulbs,' wired to ignite simultaneouslv. , The acetate 
screen on the front contains the blue filter which corrects the light of the flash bulbs 
to daylight, for which the colour camera is balanced. 

This equipment was ideal in Italy as 1 was able to work independently of anv electrical 
installation. Another type of lighting wonhy of serious consideration liy those establish- 
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The technique is very simple and an ordinary amateur can record cases in colour 
without sending the work to outside photographers. It is advantageous to have a camera ai 
hand to record your cases, treatment and results at various intervals. In spite of the vet)' 
good black and white photographs which we have seen published in books and magazines, 1 
think that colour photography brings out more detail and gives more realistic clinical pic- 
tures. The skin lesions have a colour of their own and so why not record them as such; 
besides a colour photograph, especially from the teaching point of view, impresses the mind 
to a very great extent. 

[Colour slides were then shown.] 

A meter to determine the exposure is very important in colour work and once you 
have standardized exposures, by copying a coloured chart, you know your results will 
be correct at all times. 

Mr. J. E. Andrews, A.R.P.S., Medical photographer, London County Council'. When a 
doctor at any one of the London County Council hospitals is desirous, of having 
photographic work done he simply' sends a request form to tlie central photographic 
laboratory. Tlie medical photographer then goes along to the hospital to do the "ork 
required. I think one really well-equipped photographic laboratory can maintain an 
efficient .service to several hospitals. All photographs are the copyright of the London 
County Council. 

I have found that a half-plate camera with at least four lenses having focal lengths of 
12 in., 8j4 in., 6j4 in., and 43,^ in., comes very near to perfection for most branches of 
medical photography, particularly in my own case where most of the work is done at 
the bedside and not in a room set aside for photography. 

The camera is clamped to the top of a pair of steps about 6 it. 6 in. high enabling 
the camera to be brought over the patient lying in bed. A “Photoflood” lamp with 
6 feet of flex, plugs in to the existing light fitting over the bed. By interchanging 
the lenses I can photograph full-length figures or closc-ups. I prefer to use cut mtn 
because it is lighter than glass plates and there is no risk of breakage. About 70% of 
my pictures are taken on a medium-speed orthochromatic emulsion. 

The difficulty of photographing very small fields and cavities led me to -devise the 
arrangement of a '/4 plate camera mounted on a board with the lens extended and fi>iod 
at a point, so that all objects at the opposite end of the board were sharply defined on 
the plate. The lens is stopped down to f 6-4, in order to produce great depth of focus. 
The lighting is by a flash bulb fixed Just behind the lens and in line witli the optical axis. 
With this unit I can get thoroughly sharp pictures of the inside of the mouth or similar 
subjects, because, if the patient moves, the entire unit is moved with him. 

[Lantern slides of patients photographed by the bedside method and the fixed focus 
camera described, were shown.] 

Dr. F. A. E. Silc’oek: A'ly own methods of doing clinical dermatological photography 
are based on many years of practical work in black and white and of seven years of colour 
photography. 

I use a Leica camera with coupled range-finder and focusing device for 35 mm., and a 
Reflex Korclle for 2y4 in. sq. pictures. Both can be used for black and white, but the 
former only for artificial light work (Kodachromc A film) and the latter for Diifaycolour. 

1 prefer Kodachrome film for colour. The Reflex Korelle is a single lens reflex type 
camera in which there is a single lens, through which one both views and takes the 
picture, a mirror being set at an angle of 45 degrees (which reflects tiie picture), and this 
swings out of the way at the moment of exposure. You thus see exactly what you are 
going to take. 

It is essential to have a good lens and I me an aperture of f 3.5. Thi.s allow.s for fast 
work and good depth of focus. For close-up work anything, say, from a distance of 

2 feet to 6 inches away, it is necessary to use cither supplementary' lenses or an extension 
tube, both being methods of decreasing the- focal length. Against using supplementary 
lenses is the fact that you require a number of them and they will only work at their 
fixed focal distances. This is a great drawb.ick in taking a moving object’ ivhose distance 
is changing rapidly. I therefore prefer an c.xtension tube. This is a short length of 
metal* tubing, about half an incli in length, which is inserted between the lens and the 
bodv of the camera. Its use does not necessitate any increase in exposure tiwc as 
supplementary lenses do. 
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Lighting is artificial by means of two or more “Photoflood” electric light bulbs. When 
using artificial light for colour film the illumination must not be mixed, as a mixture of 
dayhght or ordinary' electric light with “Photoflood” will spoil the colours entirely. For 
colour flat lighting is best; occasionally in black and white work oblique illumination 
may bring out some particular detail better. 

Exposure times (using an f 3.5 aperture) are l/30th second for colour, using Kodachrome 
A film, and 1 /40th to 1 /60th second for black and white panchromatic film. Alternatively 
you may, instead of reducing your exposure time for black and white film, close down 
your lens aperture slightly instead. Many of your patients will not keep still, and there- 
fore you must use as fast an exposure as possible. It is impossible to get a good picture 
of any' kind, say of an unruly infant with scabies, with an exposure of l/5th second! For 
close-up work (between 2 feet and 6 inches) I use a “Nooky” close focusing device which 
is a coupled focusing attachment which corrects simultaneously for parallax. Parallactic 
errors are liable to occur when taking close-ups due to the fact that y'ou see the object 
through one aperture (the view-finder) and the camer.a takes the picture through anotiier 
in a different plane (the lens). It is liable to be very' marked indeed when taking at 
distances under 18 inches, and you may find that you have completely missed your 
particular target if you do not compensate for parallax. In the Reflex Korelle camera 
there is no need to compensate for it, as it uses the same lens aperture for both viewing 
and taking the subject. 

The background used in taking colour photographs of the skin in its true tint is very 
important. I have found that a blue-coloured one is very effective, possibly because 
blue is complementary to red. 

Photomicrographs in colour require no expensive equipment, only a camera, an ordinary 
microscope and one “Photoflood” electric light bulb (see Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 1942, 35, 
700). The method is as follows: 

The section is placed and focused under- the microscope in the ordinary way' (this must 
be done by a normal emmetropic eye, and if you have to wear glasses yourself you must get 
someone else with normal vision to do this), then the microscope with the slide in position 
is tilted into the horizontal position and the reflector adjusted to give good illumination. 
The miniature camera is brought up to the ocular of the microscope in the Same horizontal 
plane until it just touches it firmly. All extraneous light is excluded by' means of some 
suitable covering, e.g. a piece of clark cloth wrapped round the junction. Film used is 
Kodachrome A (for artificial light). One “Photoflood” light is used and reflected as 
described above, instead of any other source of illumination. Camera lens is' set for 
infinity, aperture f J.5 and exposure I /5th second. 

I have constructed a home-made apparatus for clinical work which carries the Leica, 
or other camera, in the centre, together with the necessary' illuminating outfit, which can 
be moved about in any direction. This has been in use by me for several years, both 
in hospital and private work. 

[Black and white and coloured dermatological photographs and photomicrographs were 
then shown.] 


Mr. P. G. Hennell; My experience of colour photography covers approximately' twelve 
years, using all the proprietary processes. As a professional photographer I am biased 
against 35 mm. equipment, although it has certain advantages for working in confined 
spaces. For quality I think the largest camera possible should be used. 

The first slide, showed a diagram of the internal construction of a colour camera 
originally invented in Germany and now manufactured in America. The y.^ plate nega- 
tives used allow enlargements up to 20 in. by 30 in., without loss of register. The next 
slide showed the Speed Graphic Camera, which I recommend for use with Dufay and 
Kodachrome colour film. The complete outfit contains a synchronized magnesium flash 
gun, and the latest model is fitted with a plastic lens, the definition of which is finer 
than that of any lens I have used hitherto. 

Using the one-shot colour camera I light the subject with a magnesium flash gun, 
consisting of a sashalite pistol grip containing 4 U2 batteries with a 16 in. reflector,' 
which takes up to 5 large sashalite bulbs, wired to ignite simultaneotislv.. The acetate 
screen on the front contains the blue filter which corrects the light of the flash bulbs 
to daylight, for which the colour camera is balanced. 

This equipment was ideal in Italy as I was able to work independentlv of anv electrical 
installation. Another type of lighting wonhy of serious consideration by those establish- 
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ing clinical photographic units is, the “Kodatron” type of gaseous discharge lamp. With 
this lamp one can fire ujjtvards of 5,000 flashes without replacing the flash tube, from 
ttdiich the light is emitted. Tlie effective length of the exposure is approximately a 
30,000th of a second, and for. tliis period the brilliance of the liglit has been estimated 
at approximately that of 40,000 100 watt lamps. Owing to the high speed tlie brilliance 
appears to the naked eye to be less than that of an ordinary magnesium bulb. 

For photographs made in the operating tlieatre I prefer to use blue or green sterile 
drapes, these colours tending to isolate effectively the operative site to be photographed. 

Other slides were .shown depicting scenes., in the underground air-raid .shelters in 
•Naples, where tliere had been a serious outbreak of typhus. These photographs were 
made with the Speed Graphic Camera and Kodaclirome Film. There were also slides 
showing D.D.T. being sprayed on the civil population at die railway station. 

Other slides showed examples of the new types' of colour photography now being 
produced in America, notably' amongst which were examples of the Kodacolor colour 
negative from which an unlimited number of prints on paper can be made. 

- Unfortunately', there has been a great deal of e.xaggeration in the textbooks in the 
reproduction of colour, and perhaps for many purposes the black and white photograph 
is still the best. However, 1 do diink that the advantage of colour photography lies in 
its ability to reproduce shades too delicate to be shown in black and white. If you 
wish to exaggerate y'ou can do it much more successfully in black and white than in 
colour, but in certain conditions accurate colour photography is die only' satisfactory 
means of reproduction. 

I understand that British fimis are intending to manufacture gaseous discharge lamps, 
and I think the speed at which they will be available will be dictated largely by the 
demand. 

In answer to a query regarding plastic lenses, I have not experienced any scratching: 
the definition is quite remarkable. I have not used another lens which gave ns good a 
performance at the aperture of 4.7 at which the Italian shelter photographs were made. 
They are not readily available in this country yet, and those that are have scarcity prices 
attached to them. Likewise there are people who will pay £100 for a Leica or Contax 
camera. In my opinion there will be American cameras of equal performance for some- 
thing in the region of £20 on the European market before very long. 


Air. C. H. J. Bishop: The cost of reproduction of photographs in colour in a magazine 
or technical journal may' seem out of all proportion to the original cost'of die photograph, 
but we have to bear in mind that the colour print has to be separated into four sections, 
into the three primary colours and black. The charge for the block is reckoned at so 
much per square inch, and an average sized block of, say, 1 1 in. by 7 in. costs about £30. 

The block-maker can make or break one’s most beautiful ivork — more often than not 
he breaks it! The reproduction is often nothing like the original, and frequently is 
quite useless for medical purposes. There is only one way to obviate all this, and that 
is close association with the block-makers. My own experience of block-makers is that 
unfortunately at the present time they are mostly elderly men and they are colour-blindcd 
by' their own peculiar conditions. Quite a number of printers are, to all intents and 
purposes, colour-blind because diey are so accustomed to work undei' arc light that they 
do not know dtiylight when they see it. 

To reproduce satisfactorily, special filters arc required which tlie block-maker docs 
not have and if you tell him y'ou want narrow cut separation, he will not like it at all. 

Therefore, if you are going to publish colour photographs which are to be anything 
like the original, y'ou must insist diat the man jvho does it knows what he is doing. 
You will certainly not reach the level of die American publications in the matter of 
colour reproduction until you .spend more money on block-making. 


jjp p E. Silcock: \^''idi regard to the comments by A'fr. Bishop on coloured blocks, 
I diink it "might be done by getting reproductions of your 35 mm. or any other size 
nrints and dealing with them' rAc a collection of stamps. You could give them numbers 
" d if at a later date, a better .specimen came along, remove the old picture and replace it. 


Mr Bishoo- It is true we have had six years of war and our printing machinery is not 
wlmt it was and certainly not what the American machinery is, but when we get going 
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properly and bring our machinery up to date, I am convinced we shall do as well as the 
Americans. Apropos of, the false tints sometimes found, the Dufay Company has 
produced a series of filters and they will tell you what combination to use. The background 
is a problem which wants careful ’watching," otherwise you can completely ruin the picture 
hy the choice of an unsuitable colour which may reflect on to the subject and degrade its 
colouring. 


[February 21, 1946] 

? Poikiloderma Jacobi: ? Atrophic Lichen Planus. — A. C. Roxburgh, M.D. 

P. B., male, aged S7. Patient of Dr. Sears of Lyndhurst, Hants, seen on January' 9, 1946. 

For twelve to fourteen years reticular arrangement of red, atrophic skin on front of 
forearms, from wrists to elbows (fig. 1), and over whole of feet ard rnkles except toles (fig. 2). 
No definite papules but a slight suggestion of them in shiny polygonal islands between the 
skin furrows on forearms. In last twelve months has from time to time had blisters at sides 
of each tendo Achillis, one present when seen and another, ascribed to a rubber boot, on 
dorsum of one foot. No lichen planus in mouth or on penis. Teeth very bad. Otherwise 
healthy. No symptoms except in two weeks up to January 9 “pins and needles” in both 
hands, lately only in right thumb and index finger. 

Dr. J. E. M. Wigley: I think this is the variety of parapsoriasis described by Macleod 
and others as parakeratosis -variegata (J. M H. Macleod, Diseases of the Skin, Tondon, 
1920, p. 847). 

Dr. G. B. Dowling: I have seen a small number of these cases. They seem always to 
have the same distribution, affecting especially the outer aspect of the forearms "and 
ankles. The cases I have seen have been subjects over 50. The condition was described 
in 1926 (C. D. Freeman, Arch. Derm. Syph., 1926, 13, 489) under the title of erythematous 
lichen planus.- The striking fact appears to be that there is never any evidence of lichen 
planus elsewhere, and there is always the characteristic distribution on the forearms 
and ankles. I have thought that the condition, itself very well defined, can hardly be 
identified with any named dermatosis, and may be an entity. 

Dr. R. T. Brain; The clinical appearances are suggestive of poikiloderma, although the 
distribution of the lesions is unusual. 


Patchy Punctate Pigmentation. — A. C. Roxburgh, hl.D. 

Recurrent attacks of patchy, scaly erythema and purpura followed by pigmentation. Case 
shown at British Association of Dermatology meeting July 6, 1945. No diagnosis then 
arrived at (Jacobi’s poikiloderma and angioma serpiginosum suggested) {Brit. J. Derm 
1946, 58 , 26). 

Miss P. L., aged 22. Clerk. 

History . — (1943 Summer): Noticed brown patch right side of neck. 

1944 (Summer): Fresh lesions began to appear. 

1945 (July) : A number of symmetrical pigmented areas 2 to 3 in. in greatest diameter, 
of irregular shape, smooth or slightly scaly, covered with dark brown points like htemo- 
rrhages being absorbed, situated on front and sides of neck, over each deltoid, front and 
inner side of each upper thigh and on left hip. Patches on deltoid regions (only) are stated 
to go repeatedly through a cycle of bright red spots “like red ink” which turn purple and 
then leave brown marks. 

1945 (December 28): Red spots appeared on neck, arms, lower abdemen. No irritation. 

1946 Qamiary 6): Felt ill. Bed. T. 100° in day, higher at night. Enlarged glands in 
neck. Fre.sh areas of eruption. 

1946 (January 11); Seen. Red, scaly plagues with sharp margins, slightly crusted in 
places, each side of neck including angle of jaw on right, with purpuric spots near upper 
margin, also symmetrically on top of shoulders and covering front, back and outer sides 
of upper arms. Purpuric eruption, dappled, but with smooth surface front of each forearm 
Purpuric dappling lower abdomen to 2 in. above pubes, also front of each thigh and over 
whole of both buttocks which were tender to sit upon. Slight dappling backs of knees 
outer sides but flexures of elbows normal. No enlarged glands. 
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1946 (February' 5): Seen in Royal Masonic Hospital. All redness disappeared and 
replaced by pigmentation, punctate in places, c.specially on neck. Small group of crusts 
lower right buttock (fig. 3). 

Patient takes no drugs except occasional Beechani’s pills or Epsom salts. No sedormid, 
adalin or phenolphthalcin. Eats plenty of green vegetables. Otherwise well except for 
frontal headaches. Men.ses within normal limits. Never any redness or .swelling of face 
or eyelids. 

Investigalioiis . — Biopsy from pigmented area left buttock. 

Blood and urine examinations normal. W.R. negative. 

Jaw; Unerupted wisdom tooth each lower jaw, that on left impacted. 



FIGS. 1 End 2. — Dr. Roxburgh’s male case for diagnosis. 
? Poikiloderma Jacobi: ? Atrophic lichen planus. 


FIG. 3.— Dr. Roxburgh’s female case for diagnosis, 
showing patchy pigmentation on buttocks, shoulders, 
upper arms and right elbow. _ „ , , , 

fPhotocraphs by Dr. A, C. Roxburgh.) 



FIG. 2. 


FIG. n. 
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Reticulo-endothelioma (Spiegler-Fendt Tumour). — G. W. Bamber, M.D., and W. 

Freubenthal, M.D. 

Dr. G. W. Bamber: Mrs. R. K., aged 80, was first seen by us in December last when she 
said that her scalp had started to become tender and to swell two and a quarter years 
previously. Examination showed the right side of the vertex, the front of the scalp and 
the upper half of the forehead to be the site of a large reddish infiltrated plaque the sur- 
face of which was mammillatcd in some parts and in-others resembled peau d’orange. On 
the forehead the boundary between infiltrated and normal skin was a sharply defined 
furrow. Almost half the surface of the lesion was eroded by a large ulcer that had 
become infected secondarily. Clinically the lesion was thought to be a neoplasm and this 
supposition was confirmed by the histological examination of a biopsy. Sections showed 
a peculiar vascular proliferation of the type described by Spiegler and by Fendt. 

Her blood Wassermann reaction was negative. 

The tumour consists of larger or smaller foci of densely aggregated mesenchymal cells. 
In some places it has a tendency to form fissures and vascular spaces, sometimes producing 
vessels of considerable size whose walls display a very' active proliferation of endothelial^ 
cells which form a kind of lining. We think that these fissures -and vascular spaces are’ 
an irregular attempt at forming lymph vessels. We regard the tumour as one arising from 
lympho-reticular tissue and suggest that this case should be grouped with the Spiegler- 
Fendt endotheliomas though we are not aware that a histological picture quite identical 
with this has been recorded. 

Dr. I. Muende: I agree entirely with Dr. Freudenthal in that this is an affection of 
the endothelial lining of the vessels, but cannot accept it as being an endothelioma in 
the sense that it is a tumour of the endothelial cells. In my opinion it would better be 
described as an endotheliosis. 

Dr. W. Freudenthal: “Reticulosis” covers a wide range of proliferative dermatoses. It 
includes Spiegler -Fendt’s endotheliomas, a term generally accepted (Spiegler, E., Arch. 
Derm. Syph., Vienna, 1899, 50, 163; Fendt, H., Arch. Derm. Syph., 1900, 53, 213). It should 
not be confounded with Spiegler’s “turban” tumours which are basal-cell epitheliomas, 
occasionally of sweat gland origin. 


Balanitis Xerotica Obliterans. — ^J. E. M. Wiclev, M.B. 

C. H. A., male, aged 41. Married. Three years’ history of recurring attacks of eruption 
about the glans penis and inner surface of the prepuce. He describes the eruption as 
numerous small blisters accompanied by a varying’ degree of discomfort. This was treated 
by various methods under a diagnosis of herpes progenitalis. He saw Dr. Dowling early 
last year who tells me that, having excluded an infection with monilia, he was still not 
satisfied that the condition was herpes progenitalis. The eruption seemed too nearly 
continuous. A thorium-X paint, containing 500 units per c.c., was applied on two 
separate occasions. The patient states that there was increase of the pain and swelling 
within twenty-four hours of each application. He was subsequentlv seen by a surgeon 
who found a balanitis with adhesions between the prepuce and glans. Circumcision was 
performed in August 1945 when it was noted that the adhesions were more tough than 
was anticipated. The wound was unusually slow in healing. The patient complains that 
his glans is still sensitive and sore, the remains of the prepuce appearing to him to be 
closely bound to the corona and giving him great discomfort- on erection. He has not 
noticed any changes in the volume or trajectory of the stream of urine. 

On examination . — ^The glans presents a white, shiny, slightly atrophic irregular area. 
The remains of the prepuce are firmly bound to the back of the corona and along this 
junction there is some dark pigmentation and some telangiectasia. Otherwise there does 
not appear to be anything abnormal. 

My first impression on seeing this case was of its close resemblance to X-ray dermatitis 
and I was inclined to accept the patient’s story of the connexion between the’ application 
of thorium X and the present condition. The amount of thorium X used seemed 
much too small to have produced this effect. More careful study of the lesion showed 
the marked resemblance of the whitish, atrophic area to the condition described as 
lichen sderosus, which has been included under the group of cases of kraurosis when 
occurring about the vulva (Early Kraurosis Vulvae in a Child, 1 E M Wielev 
Bril /. Derm., 1944, 56 , 20). j • ■ 6 J. 


This case is, in my opinion, one of balanitis xerotica obliterans described by Lavmon 
and Freeman and others and given the synonym of kraurosis penis. The occasional 
supcrfi^cial resemblance to X-ray dermatitis has been noted, as well as the histoloeical 
resemblance to both lichen sclerosus and morphoea. ° 
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1946 (February 5): Seen in Royal Masonic Hospital. All redness disappeared and 
replaced by pigmentation, punctate in places, especially on neck. Small group of crusts 
lower right buttock (fig. 3). 

Patient takes no drugs except occasion.al Beccham’s pills or Ep.som salts. No sedorniid, 
adalin or phenolphthalcin. Eats plenty of green vegetables. Otlierwise well e.xcept for 
frontal headaches. Menses within normal limits. Never any redne.ss or swelling of face 
or eyelids. 

Investigations . — Biopsy from pigmented area left buttock. 

Blood and urine examinations normal. W.R. negative. 

Jaw ; Unerupted wisdom tooth each lower jaw, that on left impacted. 



■n- Section (Fig. 3) shows capillary vessels m.arkedly increa.sed in papillary 

hndv Siseu ar IS and slight infiltration. Melanin considerably increased, especially 
bod^ . l^enyascun sections .suggest that the case is primarily a vascular dis- 

mrbance Xch has led 'to an increase in melanin production. 
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President — ^E enest Pinch, M.D., M.S., P.R.C.S. 

[March 6, 1946] 

DISCUSSION ON VASCULAR INJURIES IN WAR 
Mr. J. J. Mason Brown: You have done me the honour of inviting me to open this 
discussion because I represent the Field Vascular Injuries Centre established in C.M.F. 
in April 1944. Because of a variety of factors — tlie site of the centre in a base hospital,, 
the impossibility of segregating all cases from a long front in one centre and the 
inadvisability of evacuating cases in the htematdma stage over long distances — only a 
proportion of the vascular injuries were. received. It is therefore impossible to give any 
estimate of the relative frequency of arterial injuries or to give the views of the forward 
surgeon from a consideration of the work of the special unit. Table T summarizes the 
cases admitted. Apart from isolated examples the traumatic arterial lesions fall into two 
groups: (I) Those in which surgical treatment of the arterial injury had already been 
carried out — primary ligations; (2) cases of traumatic aneurysm. 

TABLE I— CASES ADMITTED FIELD VASCULAR CENTRE C.M.F. APRIL 1944 TO 

SEPTEMBER 1945 


Lesion 

Primary ligations, larger arteries ... 
Primary arterial suture ... ... 

Arterial contusion and thrombosis 
Complete ^vision of artery 
Traumatic aneurysm 

Trench foot and frostbite 

Vascular diseases 

Total, all cases 


British 

Others 

Total 

21 

0 

21 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

39 

39 

78 

11 

24 

35 

27 

12 

39 

100 

70 

176 


From the outset our approach to the problem was influenced by the depressing results 
of primary ligation of the main limb vessels quoted in the surgical literature of the last 
war and by the statistics given by Ogilvie and Stout at a surgical conference in Cairo. 
That the results of primary b'gation even in very experienced hands were not significantly 
altered in the later stages of the Italian campaign is shown by the figures kindly given to 
me by Lieut. -Colonel C. G. Rob which comprise the cases of arterial injury' encountered 
by him in his last battle period with a Field Surgical Unit: 


' Artery 

Common iliac 

External iliac 
Femoral ... 

Popliteal ... 

Subclavian 

Axillaiy ... 

Brachi^ ... 

All cases 


No. Results 

1 Died, gas gangrene 

2 1 death, 1 below-knee amputation 

3 2 above-knee amputations 

6 4 amputations 

1 Amputation 

2 Both satisfactory 

1 Amputation 

16 2 deaths, 9 amputations 


In addition during the same period six lower limb and three upper limb amputations 
had to be carried out for purely 'arterial lesions because of the prolonged pressure of 
tourniquets. 

Stanimers (1945) at a surgical conference in Rome gave the following figures from the 
Eighth Army front: 

Femoral ligations 31, amputations 21 or 68% 

Popliteal ligations 36, amputations 26 or 72% 

An analysis of the 21 cases of primary ligation in our series shows that 16 involved 
the brachial (6), femoral and popliteal (5 each) arteries. Six amputations had been carried 
out before admission, seven had limbs severely crippled by ischremic changes and in only 
three cases (2 brachial) were the results really good. 

The almost constant laceration and the extensive intimal damage occurring in arterial 
wounds make primary suture nossible on rare occasions. One such case, operated op by 
Lieut.-Colonel G. Blackburn, was admitted. Although the lateral suture of the popliteal 
artery had resulted in thrombosis a day or two after operation the circulation was well 
established and Professor Learmonth informs me that the final result is exceedinelv 
good. . ° • 

In the iM. R. C. memorandum on Arterial Injuries (1944) it was suggested that it might 
be possible to make a musculo-fascial barrier over the injured vessel and the records of 
two cases are of some interest. 

Juke — Surg. 1. 
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On the analogy with kraurosis vulva:, which appears to respond well to osstrogens, I 
gave my patient an ointment containing testosterone. He says that there is already an 
improvement. 

Postscript. — Dr. Prosser Thomas tells me this case is identical in appearance with the 
one shown by him before this Section in May 1945 {Brit.J. Derm., 58 , 22) under the 
diagnosis of morphoea of glans penis (which I regret I missed seeing). The histology 
reported then would seem to me quite compatible with a diagnosis of lichen sclcrosiis, a 
point made in the discussion by the late Dr. Klaber. Dr. Prosser Thomas’s case appears 
to have followed the same course as mine and there was apparently no urethral atresia. 

.Dr. Prosser Thomas: The clinical appearances are the same as in my case, as was the 
lustqry of blister formation, sometimes haemorrhagic and painful. My patient had had no 
thorium X or other form of radiation. Freeman and Laymon (1941, Arch. Derm. Sypn., 
44, 547) studied 18 cases of “Balanitis Xerotica Obliterans” and thought the condition 
could be differentiated from scleroderma histologically. They could not determine any 
relationship with circumcision in any of the patients, but found urethral stenosis present 
in all. In a later study {Arch. Derm. Syph., 1944, 49, 57) they concluded that the disease 
is identical with lichen sclerosus atrophicans. 

Dr. B. T. Brain: I regard this case as one of lichen sclerosus which may be a variety 
lof lichen planus although Onmsby and Montgomery describe lichen sclerosus as a 
separate entity. It is possibly related to monphoea. 


Chronic Burrowing Ulcers of the Leg. — H. J. Wallace, M.D. 

Mrs. A. G., aged 45, a Maltese. She lived in Malta- until eight years before the onset 
of the present trouble. In March 1944 she struck her left leg on a nail while at work. 
This caused a small wound which bled and did not heal but gradually enlarged and was 
resistant to out-patient treatment for six months. The patient was admitted tq St. 
Thomas’s Hospital under the care of Mr. R. H. Boggon, and resolution occurred within 
the course of a few weeks. Investigations at this time showed no evidence of varicose 
veins: blood Wassermann reaction negative: an X-ray of tlie underlying bone showed 
slight inflammatory change only consistent with the overlying ulcer of some size. Biopsy 
of the edge of the ulcer showed an acuta and chronic inflammation. In May 1945 the 
original ulcer recurred and since then other ulcers have formed on both legs. The appear* 
ance of the subsequent ulcers has been characteristic of those described as chronic 
burrowing ulcers of the skin and an anaerobic streptococcus has been isolated on two 
occasions from fresh ulcers, after further organisms such ns Stapliylococctis aureus and 
B. pyocyaiieus previously isolated from the ulcers had been inhibited by local application 
of iodine. At no time has tubercle bacilli been found either on direct examination ot 
culture. Since the condition relapsed some eight months ago she has been treated with 
penicillin and sulphonamides both systemically and by mouth, also with various antiseptic 
preparations, including a Bunyan bag with hypoclilorite, without any permanent improve- 
ment. She is due to be admitted to St. Thomas’s Hospital for further treatment probably 
with zinc peroxide. 

I am showing this case partly because I do not believe this type of infec- 
tion is common and partly because I want to prove the diagnosis is correct. A further 
reason for shoiving this patient is in connexion with the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Most of these cases are described as occurring after trauma, which may vary from an 
abrasion to an operative wound. According to the literature prognosis is variable, but at 
best treatment is likely to be prolonged. 


Dr. A. C. Ko.xburffh: It seems rather an absurd suggestion when the condition is on 
the leg, but the honey-coloured exudation through holes in the skin reminds me 01 
lymphogranuloma inguinale (Nicolas-Favre disease). I do not know whether that couJa 
be considered. 


Dr. A. Burrows: From the point ol view of Workmen’s Compensation I may point pul 
that the original injury was to the left leg, not to the right — at least that was the 
story which the patient gave — but it was on the right ieg that the ulcer developed. 

Dr E. T. Brain: I think it is possible that some of these obscure chronic ulcerative 
lesions are maintained by inflammatory reactions in the subcutaneous fat, i-C. 
fat necrosis. 


Dr W N Goldsmith* What does Dr. Wallace think is the nature of the dark purplish 
spots' on the foot. The whole foot appears swollen. Has K.aposi’s hmmorrhagic sarcoma 
been entirely excluded? 

w-ilHre in reolv: Some of these bluish nodes have been observed to break down 
sinuses comparable with the sinuses formed elsewhere. There is one point to 
be meSioned fn cXexion with compensation: the original ulcer on the left leg un- 
doubtedly followed trauma. 
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Treadnem.— As already stated this was influenced by the results of the primary 
Ugations we had seen. It was felt that sooner or later operation would be required in 
emergency and that arterial repair would be the only method likely to secure a fully 
functioning limb. ' In the early cases, therefore, suture was carried out when technically 
possible even in the presence of a good collateral circulation in order that technical skill 
might be acquired and so enhance the chances of success in cases in which it was vitally 
necessary. For this reason the number of suture operations is high. 

The ischmnic or potentially ischxmic limb. — The limb was kept at rest outside the 
bedclothes and e.xposed to a cool environmental temperature, fans being in constant use 
during the summer months. It was kept in the position which was observed to give 
the maximum circulation, usually about six inches below heart level. The limb was 
slightlv elevated on itself in cases in which there was peripheral mdema; otherwise it was 
kept level or slightly dependent to produce moderate venous congestion. Reflex vasodila- 
tation was ■employW as a rouiine and was .supplemented in the earlier cases by 
paravertebral nerve blocks and, after operation, by repeated doses of morphine. Penicillin 
was used liberally in the control of infection in the associated wounds and in wounds 
distal to the lesion. 

Indications for early operation. — The indications for operation before the development 
of the maximum collateral circulation were: (1) External haemorrhage; (2) increase in the 
size of the swelling associated with increasing peripheral ischaemia; (3) suppuration at 
the periphery of an arterial haematoma; (4) secondary hemorrhage; and (5) in very large 
hsematomata because of pressure on the potential collateral vessels or because of" severe 
pain not relieved by sedatives. Mistakes were made in three popliteal lesions in which 
operation was carried out because of the rapid enlargement of the swelling and all were 
found to be gross local dilatations of the vein in aneurysmal varices — an error to ivhich 
Makins (1919) drew attention in the last war. Fortunately transvenous suture was success- 
ful in each case. Emergency operations were carried out in five cases in which the lesion 
found was identical with that recently de.scribed by Paterson Ross (1946), viz. a mass of 
blood clot surrounded by fluid blood within a ihin sac wall derived from the surrounding 
connective tissues. The emergency arose with dramatic suddenness in every case and thev 
were regarded as cases in which the original sac had become detached from the margin’s 
of the arterial opening and further bleeding had occurred around its periphery'. 

Arteriography. — No complications followed its use, the technique employed being 
similar to that described by Learmonth (1944). This diagnostic method gives reliable 
evidence of the extent of ihe collateral circulation and may also be of value in localizing 
the site of the arterial injury. It is unfonunately of little value in old-standing cases of 
aneurysmal varix merely showing a faint outline of the grossly dilated vein (figs. 2, 3, 4). 
It was carried out in a" few cases of large hsematoma and here it confirms the clinical 
finding that there is always some circulation through the affected vessel. 

Heparin.—Heparin was employed after arterial suture operations but was not emploved 
after transvenous suture of aneurysmal v.arices. Its control by body-weight was very 
uncertain and different batches seemed to vary in their potency so that repeated estima- 
tions of the coagulation time had to be carried out day- and night. In cases in which 
there was no contra-indication to its use a pre-operative test dose was given and the post- 
operative dosage calculated from it. 

The operations carried out in 62 cases were as follows: 

(1) Emergency operations carried out (3) Operations on main vessels; 

before full development of the Direct ligation and division 1 1 


collateral circulation ; Arterial suture 1 1 

Direct ligation and division 16 Aneurysmorrhaphv 1 

Arterial suture 3 Ligation of fistula ! 

Proximal ligation 4 Ligation of neck of sac 1 

23 25 


(2) Operations on minor vessels (those 
whose ligation is usually safe) : 
Excision 9 

Quadruple ligation 5 

Arterial suture I 

Aneurysmorrhaphv ] 


14 
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ex?ema?. hipfriinn ^ large wound of the popliteal fossa with severe 

tourn?m.Pt application of a tourniquet for its control. The 

were t^LnsftisPri^ 3 thp'** ^''tervals and, ten hours after wounding, four pints of blood 
nulsntinp f/ WPC i Wound was excised. As the surgeon could feel- the artery 

whiph ppiiiH 'np^i hours later there was another brisk haemorrhage 

arrested by the application of a tourniquet; two pints of blood 
lifpp wound was inspected and a superficial vein was ligated. Three 

days later the wound, which measured 7 by 4J in., was closed by suture. Five davs 
a “*1 ^here was another brisk haemorrhage but this had stopped when 

he reached the theatre and two days later a superficial hsmatoma was evacuated without 
incident. On the fourteenth day after wounding, the patient noted throbbing and pulsa- 
tion behind ms knee. On his admission to the vascular centre there was a large varicose 
aneurysm of the popliteal vessels but his leg was not affected by ischEemia (fig. 1). 

Case II. Cpl. R. M., aged 34, was wounded on a ’ commando raid and could not be 
evacuated to the Italian mainland for thirty-six hours. He was admitted in a routine 
convoy forty-eight hours after wounding with through-and-through wounds of the thigh. 
The femoral artery was contused but not thrombosed and a musculo-fascial barrier was 
formed over it. A delayed traumatic aneurysm resulted and was treated at a later date 
with success and the limb was unaffected by ischsmic changes. 

Only two cases but they serve to show the practical nature of the method. They also 
emphasize the need for retaining such cases under constant supervision and delaying their 
evacuation until the wounds have healed and the danger of further bleeding is over. 

The results of primary ligation quoted do not take into account the severity of the 
associated soft tissue wounds'. Arterial wounds fall into two main classes: 

(1) Those associated soith large soft tissue wounds and severe external haemorrhage . — 
There is often severe damage to the potential collateral vessels. Such cases demand urgent 
surgical treatment which, in view of the almost inevitable laceration of the vessel wall, 
will result in ligation unless some means of restoring the circulation such as a type of 
Tuffier’s tube or Blakemore’s vein graft is employed. Restoration of the circulation in 
a limb whose blood flow has been interrupted for a considerable time leads to the rapid 
absorption of tlie products of disordered metabolism from it and may endanger the lifc 
of the patient. Further work is required before such methods can be brought into 
general use and until then the need for amputation following primary ligation in .such 
cases should not be regarded as failure but as the price some patients liave to pay for 
life-saving surgery. 

(2) Arterial wounds associated with trivial wounds of entry, with through-and-through 
wounds or occurring in multiple peppering with small fragments . — ^This type is charac- 
terized by bleeding into the tissues .and tlie clinical recognition of the arterial wound is 
of the utmost importance. Tlie benefits of full wound excision can only be secured at 
the expense of the abrupt interruption of the blood how, for ligation ivill be necessary in 
most cases. Despite the arterial injury there is always a flow of blood through the vessel 
and it is often sufficient for the peripheral pulses to be felt. Ail such ivounds shoidd be 
auscultated; the presence of local swelling and a systolic murmur are indicative of arterial 

TABLE II. — 7S CASES OF TRAUMATIC ANEURYSM. 


Artery 
Ext. iliac 
Femoral 
Branches 
Popliteal 
Ant. tib. 
Post. tib. 
Subclav. 
Axillary 
Brachial 
Branches 
Radial 
Ulnar 
Sup. temp. 
Ext. max. 
C. carotid 
E. carotid 
I. carotid 
? arterj' 

Totals 


No. 
of 

cases aneurysm 


False Aneurysmal Varicose 


Primary 

Surgery 


Wounds 


1 

10 

3 
13 

1 

10 

1 

10 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 
1 
3 
3 
3 


vanx 

0 

4 
1 

5 
0 
5 
0 
5 
1 
0 
0 
1 

"0 

0 

1 

0 

3 


29 


aneurysm 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Yes 

0 

2 

1 

3 
1. 

4 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
o 
0 
0 
0 

14 


No 

1 

8 

2 

10 

0 

G 

1 

10 

5 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 


Onset 


Maj, Aim. Immed. Delay 


0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

*> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

9 

3 

12 

0 

8 

1 

10 

4 
1 
1 
0 
4 
1 
3 
3 
3 


1 

8 

3 
11 

1 

10 

1 

7 

G 

0 

0 

1 

4 
1 
3 
3 

3 

4 


0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Severe 

primary 

hffimo- 

rrhage 

0 

3 
0 

4 
1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Oper- 

ation 

I 

3 
13 

1 

0 

1 

8 

6 

I 

0 

1 

4 
1 
) 

3 

1 

0 

C2 


woiindine and operntion should be delayed until the collateral circulation ba.s become 
,.=r-.hlishcd in the absence of definite indications for earlier intervention. In the absence 
nf local swcllimr and murmur failure to fed the peripheral pufscs indicates complete 
division of die artery, contusion followed by thrombosis or traumatic arterial .spasm and 

""TabR thTdetdhof the TS^Slscs of arterial inpiry of this type admitted to the 

. idfccntrf! Spontaneous cure resulted in two ca.scs; (I) An aneurysmal vanx of the 

superficial femoral artery, 


Field Centre. a small false aneurysm of flic connhon carotid artery. 
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It is of interest to note that arterial suture was only possible in three of the emergency 
cases, an experience directly contrary to that of those who advocate early operation and 
repair. 

Dissection was most difficult three to four weeks after wounding and was alivays more 
difficult in the larger lesions because of the increased fibrosis. In arterial and varicose 
aneurysms the false sac was opened and further dissection was carried out from within. 
Portions of the sac wall were never used to repair the ve.ssel although in some cases after 
lateral suture of the arterial opening the suture line was reinforced by bringing the sac 
wall together over it. No attempt was made to remove the sac wail when inaportant 
structures were incorporated in it and in cases in tvhich its removal seemed likely to 
damage collateral vessels. Arterial branches entering the aneur^^sm were occluded by 
suture from within the sac. The companion vein was not ligated unless it was so 
damaged that its ligation could not be avoided. 

Lumbar ganglionectomy was employed in one case in tvhich the common iliac artery- 
had to be ligated but apart from this case and a case of posterior tibial aneury'smal varix 
admitted after sympathectomy had been performed, sympathectomy was not carried out. 

77ie control of hxmorrhage at operation . — A tourniquet was employed in arterial and 
varicose aneurysms but it.s use was given up in aneurysmal varices after failure to cure 
a posterior tibial fistula. When the site of the lesion precluded the use of a tourniquet 
the artery was exposed and temporarily secured above the lesion, and in ail cases in which 
htemorrhage was liable to be considerable an intravenous infusion was begun before 
operation in order that transfusion could be started immediately when required. Fresh 
blood was always used. 

The restdts of treatment . — In the 62 operations there was one death following ligation 
of the common iliac artery just proximal to a huge lesion of the external iliac artery. 
The hsematoma was pressing on the iliac vein. Following the operation the tension of 
the swelling was greatly reduced and twelve hours after operation the patient collapsed 
from overwhelming toxtemia probably from the absorption of metabolites from the limb. 

In one axillary lesion operated on in eraergenq- in which ischtemic changes were already 
present . these were increased and gangrene of tw'o digits occurred. Recurrence followed 
three weeks after operation in the case in which (he fistula was ligated., 

In the remaining cases there were no complications and secondary hremorrhage after 
operation did not occur. In the suture operations the peripheral pulses were never lost 
whereas following direct ligation, even as long as two years after wounding, they were 
always absent for some days after operation. In three cases in which arteriography was 
carried out some eight w'eeks after arterial suture the arteries were shown to be patent 
and there was no sign of the development of a collateral circulation. In one of these 
cases the arteriogram showed a dilatation like a plumber’s wiped joint at the site of the 
transvenous suture although this gave no signs on clinical e.xamination (fig. 5). 

A military surgeon can of necessity quote only immediate results and the correctness 
Or otherwise of our approach to the problem can only be assessed by a long term follow 
up. It is to be hoped that this may yet prove possible at least in the British cases. 
From the work of the special centre the following conclusions seem justifiable. 

(1) The initial treatment of arterial wounds associated with minor soft tissue w'Ounds 
should be conservative. 

(2) Wounds in the vicinity of large vessels should always be auscultated before primary 
surgery is carried out. 

(3) Operation should be delayed until the collateral circulation is fully established in 
the absence of definite indications for earlier intervention. 

(4) The nature of the operation to he carried out can only be decided when the exact 
pathology has been displayed and assessed. 

(5) In arterial and varicose aneurysms a tourniquet should be employed. If this he 
impossible the proximal artery should be controlled provisionally as the first step in the 
operation and arrangements made for the immediate giving of blood. 

(6) The care of tne potential!)' ischamic limb is of the utmost importance and reflex 
vasodilatation is of definite value. - 

(7) The blood volume should be restored to normal as soon as hjcmorrhaee is fully 

controlled. ■' 
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^ FIG. 2. — Aneurysmal varix of posterior/ 
tibial artery accurately localized by arterio- 
graphy. 

FIG. 3. — Small fistula of femoral artery 
and vein. 


FIG. 4.— Gross dilatation of vein faintly 
outlined in aneurysmal varix of two years' 
duration. The arteriogram is of no value 
in establishing the exact site of the fistula 
in such cases. 

FIG. — Arteriogram taken eight weeks 
after transvenous suture of large fistula of 
popliteal artery and vein. The dilatation 
caused no symptoms or signs. 




FIG. 


FIG. 4. 
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Arterial hxmatomas . — ^These were treated by ligature proximal and distal to the wounded 
point, with the addition of endo-aneurysmorrhaphy if any branch opened into the sac. If 
the sac dissected easily, as a general rule it was removed, but we had no hesitation in 
.leaving; the sac if it appeared possible that the dissection would risk collateral vessels. 
On one or two occasions we were chagrined to find that the' cause of a lesion, which we 
had believed to be an injury to a peripheral nerve, was the existence of an arterial 
hsematoma; for example in a case in which a false aneurysm of the thoracic axis had 
formed between the two heads of the median nerve. I believe it to be important that 
the ligatures should be placed as close a.s possible to the injured segment, and I do not 
agree with Holman (1944) that the proximal ligature should be placed just distal to the 
largest visible collateral. In our experience when an artery is cleanly divided between 
ligatures, the proximal clot is short and there seems no reason to doubt that branches 
too small to be seen at operation may subsequently enlarge to provide a proportion of 
the collateral circulation. 

We have been specially interested in arterial aneurysms in the neck. On one occasion 
we had to deal with an aneurysm at the origin of the external carotid in which the foreign 
body had entered from the opposite side and had traversed the pharymx. The problem 
of access to more proximal aneuiwsms has not always been easy to solve. In one case 
in which a very large aneurysm having its origin in a wound of the' third part of the 
subclavian artery extended into the superior mediastinum, the inner end of the clavicle 
and the upper part of the sternum were removed piecemeal subperiosteally, and we were 
glad to find that after this rather mutilating procedure function was very little impaired. 
In dealing with aneurysms of the common carotid artery for which ligature was likely, 
we have first performed a sympathectomy on the opposite side, and after seven days 
treated the aneurysm and done a sympathectomy on the same side in order to provide 
immediate maximal dilatation of collateral channels. In ligating the left common carotid 
arteiy at its origin from the aorta, a technical point of some importance is to ensure, 
by temporary occlusion of the vessel and palpation of the radial pulse, that one is not 
dealing with a left innominate artery. 

Arteriovenous aneurysms . — The side-effects of these are well known. The earliest date 
at which we have detected cardiac enlargement is two months after injury. That the 
degree of cardiac enlargement depends on the size of the communication is shown quite 
well in a case in which two fistuUe were present. After dealing with the one between 
the superficial femoral artery and vein, the cardiac size diminished. We found, however, 
that a thrill and murmur still persisted, and six months after the first operation the 
heart had begun to enlarge again. At a second operation, a fistula between the profunda 
and the femoral vein was repaired. 

With regard to the Branham phenomenon, my colleague Mr. Maybury communicated 
to me the acute clinical observation that while the diminution in pulse-rate followed 
immediately on the obliteration of the fistula, the return to the previous rate was a more 
gradual process, and this wc verified by making a combined sound track and electro- 
cardiogram in a patient who had a fistula between the medial circumflex artery and the 
profunda vein. Many of these patients show a relative polycythteraia as well as an 
increased blood volume, and in many the htemoglobin content of the individual corpuscle 
is increased. 

With regard to treatment, tve have noticed spontaneous healing in one case in which a 
fistula had existed between the brachial artery and vein. Like other workers, we have 
seldom found it possible to carry out reparative surgery. 

We have had a number of interesting anatomical types. In one case two fistulje were 
present dose to each other between the popliteal artery and vein. In a second case, 
which I have recorded (1945), both the common carotid and vertebral arteries contri- 
buted to the fistula. Ligation of both these vessels in a man of 43 was not followed by 
any untoward effect. In a third, a revolver bullet had completely divided the common 
carotid artery, and nine months aftenvards at operation we found the distal end tlirom- 
bosed while the proximal end communicated through a sac with a large opening in 
the internal jugular vein, thus giving rise to what was at least a partial reversal of the 
cerebral circulation as evidenced by unilateral swelling of the face and conjunctival 
venous stasis. This patient did well after operation. 

Like other workers, we have had a patient with an arteriovenous aneurysm who did 
not know that he had been wounded. ,In none of our. cases of arteriovenous aneurysm 
have we been able to detect any further nutritional change, either superficial or deep 
after treatment by quadruple ligation and excision. 

June — Surg. 2 
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Mr. A. M Boyd: My experience of vascular injuries is limited to those cases referred 
to a Base Hospital m Egypt between October 1942 and October 1945. Altogether 28 
aneurysms were treated. A few recent injuries to blood-vessels from local accidents nere 
seen. Ihere were a few cases of secondary haemorrhage. Altogether 41 main vessels 
were ligated for one reason or another. 


main artery of a limb carries with it a considerable risk of gangrene. 
Sir Geoige Makins collected a series in World M^ar I in whicli the primary artery had 
been ligated and the fate of the limb left to the collateral blood flow. 


, The percentage of cases complicated by gangrene according to arteries involved were 
as follows; Subclavian 25%; axillary 16-6%; brachial 23%; femoral 25%; popliteal 
4T6%. 


Apart from frank gangrene depleted blood flow leads to isclitemic necrosis of muscle 
and fibrosis, wasting of muscles and nerve palsies. Even if tliese grosser manifestations 
are not seen inadequate blood supply to the muscles is revealed in the lower extremities 
by intermittent claudication. The fate of the limb after ligature of a main artery depends 
upon the collateral circuladon. Every effort must be made to expand it quickly arid 
blood-pressure must be kept up. The limb sliould be kept below the level of the heart by 
blocks under the head of the bed. 


The limb should be kept cool to reduce metabolism and the rest of the body warm 
to aid sympathetic release. 

The quickest method of dilating tire collateral circulation is by sympathectomy. It 
has been practised in America for many years. Gage of New Orleans has carried out 
sympathetic block in all cases of traumatic injuries to blood-vessels and in operations 
upon aneurysms since 1930 without the occurrence of a single case of gangrene. Doubt has 
been cast upon the efficacy of this procedure by tlieoretical considerations. It has been 
stated that e.xperimental stimulation of the sympathetic leads to vasoconstriction in the 
artery but increased blood flow to the muscles. Blocking the sympathetic would therefore 
reduce the flow to muscle. 


Theis, however, has shown convincingly , by animal experiment that sympathectomy 
increases the total infloiv to a limb and also increases the collateral circulation after 
ligature of the main vessel. 

Barcroft has recently shown that there are vasoconstrictor fibres in the muscles of man. 

Clinically it is well known that sympathectomy will improve intermittent claudication 
proving that the blood supply to the calf muscles has been improved. 

I have ligated 41 main vessels. In 40 of them a sympatliectomy was carried out cither 
at the time of ligature or a fortnight before. Most of them were not simple ligations 
but extensive excisions of long segments of artery. In this series there was one example 
of gangrene following an excision of an arteriovenous aneurysm in Hunter’s canal. 

In one case of arteriovenous aneurysm of die first part of the right subclavian, sym- 
pathectomy was impracticable on account of dense adhesions round the apical pleura. 
Operation was followed by ischmmic necrosis of the forearm muscles. 

In traumatic false aneurysm the artery was ligated on either side of the sac, the sac 
opened, clot turned out and subsidiary vessels ligated. As much of the sac wall that 
could be removed with safety was excised. A sympathectomy was carried out in each case. 

Time of operation . — It is undoubtedly wise to w-ait three months before operation i-' 
undertaken, but in my experience it is seldom possible. In all but two cases, operation 
had to be carried out much earlier on account of bleeding, pain from pressure on nerves 
or infection. 

In arteriovenous aneurysm quadruple ligature with excision of aneurysm when practic- 
able, accomjtanied or preceded by a sympathectomy, was performed. There ivas one 
case of gangrene after an e.xtcnsive excision of an aneury.sm in Hunter's canal. 

My experience lends me to believe that the safest method of ensuring an adequate 
collateral circulation is by releasing vasoconstriction by sympathectomy. 
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Professor T R. Learmonth: Mv part in this di.scussion is to give some account of the 
•ork at a vascular centre established in an Emergency Medical Service ho.spital by the 
Vnartment'of Health for Scotland. In general, we were not confronted with acute 
iroVlems, except after D-day when we .saw a few cases; the m.ajority of our patients were 
ecn some months after wounding. 
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(4) The wav in which Professor Learmonth has applied to clinical surgery the observa- 
tions of Sewail, Sandford, Francois Franck and later Stewart is of great interest. He has 
been able to produce vasodilatation in the affected limb by warming the opposite healthy 
limb, or even by warming the other limbs. 

In this connexion, I wish to emphasize a point which seems to be of real interest. It 
is that simple obliteration of the main 'blood supply of the limb, whether by localized 
compression or bv ligature, does not produce any vasoconstriction, but it does produce 
a considerable degree of vasodilatation comparable to that which is produced by lumbar 
ganglionectomy (figs. 1 and 2). This vasodilatation is constantly progressive and entails 
a fall of peripheral pressure which becomes more and more accentuated as the experiment 
proceeds; it is this which ultimately causes serious harm to the vitality of the tissues. 

It is therefore obvious that any form of sympathectomy can only exaggerate the vaso- 
dilatation already produced by the arterial ligation. Its purpose would’ be to increase 
the proximal collateral circulation, but ' it produces at the same time a more marked 
vasodilatation. 

Experiments have been made on dogs showing that disturbances in the peripheral 
circulation, following the ligature of the external iliac artery, disappear immediately after 
lumbar ganglionectomy; but they do not disprove our statement. 

We have shown in different papers that the arterial circulation of the hind leg of a 
dog cannot he compared with that of a man, as long as the sacral aorta is functioning. 
We have further shown that in the normal dog the simple ligature of the external iliac 
artery very often does not produce any disturbances in the peripheral circulation, or, if 
it does, they are merely transitory. Circulation is restored without delay by way of the 
anastomoses, particularly by the main branches of the sacral aorta. To reproduce experi- 
mentally on a dog the conditions which exist in a man it is indispensable to begin by 
ligature of the sacral aorta. Many erroneous conclusions have been published, because 
their authors have not taken this fundamental point into account. 

During the last war Oppel in Russia and Sir George Makins in this country recom- 
mended the ligation of the accompanying vein even when the lesion only involved the 
artery, and experience has shown that the results are thereby improved. 

Fig. 3 shows that the peripheral pressure is higher on the side of the. double ligature 
and the manometric readings even show respiratory and cardiac oscillations. How then 
does ligature of the corresponding vein produce its effects? Are they important and really 
useful? 

Probably most workers in this field think that venous ligature simply produces a 
hydrostatic barrier limiting the flow of blood from the limb and thus raising the pressure 
in the capillary bed. 

Our experimental work has shown us that the response to ligature or compression of 
the vein is extremely complex. It produces first a fall (fig. 4) in peripheral pressure which 
is rapidly succeeded by a rise. Arteriography has shown that this double reaction in 
reality is composed of two elements, vasoconstriction and vasodilatation, which do not 
simply follow each other but are coincident, associated and combined. Venous ligatiue 
produces a gross dilatation in the small vessels and a vasoconstriction in the main arteries 
and their large branches. 

Besides the limitation of blood supply, the danger of obliteration of a main arter)' 
seems to lie in the general progressive diminution of peripheral pressure, which results 
from vasodilatation. Ligature or compression of the corresponding vein leads to a vaso- 
constriction which raises the peripheral pressure to a more normal level. Since this 
vasoconstriction only involves the large vessels, while the small vessels are dilated, the 
vitality of the tissues is markedly improved. 

Of course, there is no need to use the ligature of the companion vein in all cases of 
ligature of the main artery. But there is a point of real importance in our statements, 
which is that the vasomotor reactions to the ligature or obliteration of the vein are quite 
independent of the nervous system, eitlier central or peripheral. The patients may, there- 
fore, benefit from these vasomotor reactions, even when one or all the nerves of the limb 
have been cut. 

The main indication for ligature or compression of the companion vein will be particu- 
larly clear in cases of very extensive injuries, with combined arterial and nervous lesions, 
where other techniques for inducing peripheral vasodilatation are ineffective. 
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Methods of examination. — We have rarely used arteriography in the localization of 
arterial htematontas, and the inethod does not lend itself well to the identification of the 
site^ of an arteriovenous fistula. We have made considerable use of an observation, also 
indicated to me by Mr. Maybury, that the murmur in an arteriovenous fistula can be 
heard in the arm of the observer when his hand is placed over the region of the fistula. 
By .using this method of “auscultation at a distance” with the index finger as the 
exploring digit, we have been able to localize the maximum point of intensity of a 
murmur with considerable accuracy. Finally, except in carotid 'lesions, we have not 
employed sympathectomy on more than one or two occasions as a preliminary to ligature 
of a large vessel. It- has seemed to us that the collateral circulation after two or three 
months has always been adequate, and we have attempted to avoid any immediate 
post-operative risk by reflex vasodilatation combined nith the administration of morphia 
which appears to have a decidedly beneficial effect in reducing vasoconstrictor tonus. Our 
practice has been to wrap the limb on which the operation has been done in a sterile 
towel without any constricting bandage, and to, leave it at room temperature with the 
head of the bed slightly raised to interfere somewhat with the venous return. We are 
satisfied with the results of this procedure, except that it has become apparent that tye 
ought more often to have realized the importance of preserving, if possible, the main 
venous channels, a refinement to which attention has j-ecently- bcen drawn -by Professor 
Paterson Ross (1946). 

Vascular tumours . — One matter which may not have come within the e.xpericncc of 
surgeons in vascular centres in the theatre of war is the occasional development of a 
vascillar tumour following -injury. •• We have had several such cases, and in most, but 
not in all, a small cutaneous htemangioma has previously been present, a circumstance 
which lends support to Reid’s (1925) view that hamangiomas in general represent areas 
in which the primitive arrangement of vessels has not completely developed into its 
permanent form. One example will suffice. A pilot officer knocked his arm on the wing 
of his aeroplane, over the site of a small navus, and eighteen montlis afterwards this 
area was the site of a large pulsating tangle of vessels fed by three large trunks containing 
arterial blood. The tumour involved the skin and sent communications to tlic_ intra- 
muscular clefts. It lent itself to e.xcision with a satisfactory result. I mention tin's type 
of case because I believe that other examples will turn up from time to time in the post- 
tvar period. 
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Professor F. Albert (Liege) : My own clinical experience dates from the last war, since 
when I have been continuously interested in all aspects of the surgery and pathology of 
vascular lesions, the treatment of which has benefited in no small degree by the general 
progress brought about by the use of sulphonamides, heparin, and the discovery of 
penicillin. 

It has been known for many years that the obliteration of a large artery is followed by 
vasomotor disturbances of critical importance. On the Continent at least there is a 
tendency to regard these reactions as being purely vasoconstrictor in origin, which there- 
fore demand therapeutic measures in order to produce vasodilatation. 

In the past there has been a general consensus of opinion tliat all obliterative arterial 
lesions, which are accompanied by irritation of the vessel wall, directly cause vasocon- 
strictor reflexes. This view has particular reference to trauma of the arteries which is 
followed by thrombosis, to arterial embolism and spasm. It even includes venous throm- 
bosis, especially when accompanied by phlebitis. 

To deal with these vasoconstrictive phenomena the most useful means at our disposal 
have been : 

(1) Resection of the thrombosed segment or removal of the embolus, whicli, if done 
early, also prevents extension of the thrombosis to the collateral vessels. 

(2) Infiltration of the appropriate sympathetic chain with novocain when the disc.nsc 
is acute, or, when the patient’s condition permits, resection of the sympathetic chain in 
less acute or chronic lesions. 

131 More rcccntlv peri-arterial, infiltration with novocain, or even proximal intra- 
arterial injection of novocain has been used; and the latter is specially useful when 
obliteration is incomplete. 
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fig. 3.— Dog weighing 2S lb. given 1-75 gramme chloralosane 
intravcnoxisly. Ligation on the middle sacral arter>'. At (1) 
the left common iliac artery ^'as ligated, and at (X) the right 
common iliac. At (3) the right common iliac vein n-as uecL 
On the left side the peripheral pressure falls progressively for 
the whole of the experiment. On the right side it rises again 
rapidly after ligature of the vein and maintains a level much 
higher than the left j moreover the cardiac and respiratory 
oscillations reappear. 

(From'‘L«s obliterations arterielles. Etude physio-pathologique’% 
by F. Alben, in Lyon chirtxrgtcal, 29, 649.) 


FIG. 4. — (d). Time in seconds. <6) Pressure in central end 
of aaillary artery, (c) Ease line, (d) Pressure in pmpheral end 
of right femoral artery, {i) Base line- (f) Pressure in peripheral 
end of left femoral aRer>% (j?) Base line, 

Betvi’een (5) and (6) the vena cava was occluded. Note the 
difference in vasomotor response between the right and the left. 
The right limb at first showed much more marked vasocon- 
striction than the left. " 

(From ‘'A propos des ligatures veineuses. Etude experimentale 
dcs reactions vaso-motrices peripheriques”, byF. Albert, Lyon 
chirurgicalt 29, 273.) 



Mr. B. C. Maybury gave :he results of a preliminar)' '‘folloii -iip” of 34 patients suffering 
from traumatic false aneurysm and arteriovenous fistula treated at Park Preivett E.M-.S. 
Hospital, Basingstoke. The arteries involved were internal and external carotid 1 case, 
first pan axillary 2 cases, third part axillary 4, brachial 5, radial I, common femoral 1, 
superficial femoral 7, profunda femoris 2, popliteal 9, posterior tibial 1, transversalis colli 1. 
To ensure an adequate collateral circulation, the general policy had been to wait two to 
three months in the upper extremity and three to four months in the lower before opera- 
tion was undertaken, though sometimes the time of operation had to be advanced for 
the well-known indications of rapid increase in the size of the sac, hasmorrhage, pain, &c. 
Sympathectomy had not been performed on any patient, but the corresponding vein 
had been tied in all except one, even when a suture operation had been performed. Two 
patients had not been subjected to operation, one with an aneurysmal varix of the trans- 
versalis colli causing no symptoms, and the other with a popliteal aneun'sm who was 
subjected to an injection of the superficial femoral with pyelectan for an arteriogram; as 
a direct result the femoral and popliteal arteries and the aneurysm thrombosed; he 
suffered a serious ischasmic myositis of the anterior tibial group but was able to walk. 

In the whole series of 32 patients operated on neither gangrene nor ischaemic myositis 
had occurred and there had been no monality. The absence of the latter was largely 
due to there having been no cases of aneurysms or fistulas at the root of the neck and 
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FIG. 3. — ^Dog weighing 2S lb. given 1*75 gramme chlotalosane 
intravenously. Ligation on the middle sacral artery. At_(p 
the left common iliac artery w'as ligated, and at (2) the ngnt 
common iliac. At (3) the right common iliac vein was ued. 

On the left side the peripheral pressure falls progressively for 
the whole of the experiment. On the right side it rists agam 
rapidly after ligature of the vein and maintains a level much 
lugher than the left ; moreover the car^ac and respiratory 
oscillations reappear. 

(Ftom^Les obliterations arterielles. Etude'phj'sio-pathologique’^ 
by F. Albert, in Lyon chirurgiccL 29, 649.) 


FIG. 4. — (a). Time in seconds, (b) Pressure in central end 
of axillary artery, (c) Base line, (d) Pressure in p^pheral end 
of right femoral artery, (e) Base line, (f) Pressure in peripheral 
end of left femoral artery, (gj Base line. 

Between (5) and (6) the vena cava was occluded. Note the 
difference in vasomotor response between the right and the left. 
The right limb at first showed much more marked vasocon- 
striction than the left. " 

(From “ A propos des ligatures veineuses. Etude cxperimentale 
des reactions vaso-motrices peripheriques**, byF. Albert, Z.>w 
chirwgicaly 29, 273.) 



Mr. B. C. Maybviry gave the results of a prelitninar)' “follow-up” of 34 patients suffering 
from traumatic false aneurysm and arteriovenous fistula treated at Park Prewett E.M-.S, 
Hospital, Basingstoke. The arteries involved were internal and external carotid i case, 
first pan axillary 2 cases, third part axillary 4, brachial 5, radial I, common femoral 1, 
superficial femoral 7, profunda femoris 2, popliteal 9, posterior tibial 1, transvcrsalis colli 1. 
To ensure an adequate collateral circulation, the general policy had been to wait two to 
three months in the upper extremity and three to four months in the lower before opera- 
tion was undertaken, though sometimes the time of operation had to be advanced for 
the well-known indications of rapid increase in the size of the sac, hemorrhage, pain, &c. 
Sympathectomy had not been performed on any patient, but the corresponding vein 
had been tied in all except one, even when a suture operation had been performed. Two 
patients had not been subjected to operation, one with an aneurysmal varix of the trans- 
versalis colli causing no symptoms, and the other with a popliteal aneurysm who was 
subjected to an injection of the superficial femoral with’pyelectan for an arteriogram; as 
a direct result the femoral and popliteal arteries and the aneurv’sm thrombosed; he 
suffered a serious ischiemic myositis of the anterior tibial group but was able to walk. 

In the whole series of 32 patients operated on neither gangrene nor ischtemic myositis 
had occurred and there had been no mortality. The absence of the latter was largely 
due to there having been no cases of aneurysms or fistula: at the root of the neck and 
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on^ one of the internal carotid: the latter, an arteriovenous aneurysm of the internal 
and external carotid and jugular vein, treated by immediate proximal ligature of both 
arteries and a remote distal ligature of the external parotid (with ligation of the jugular 
vein) had been converted into an aneurysmal varix and, although the murmur was still 
present, it was less and not audible to the patient seven months later. The remaining 31 
patients operated on had been cured of their arterial lesions. 

Immediate proximal and distal ligature had been performed on 25 and arterial suture on 
6. The latter figure was disappointing but as excuse there were only 6 aneurysmal 
varices, the remainder being made up of 1 7 varicose aneurysms and 1 1 false aneurysms 
and arterial hmmatomata. There is no doubt it is much easier to suture the hole in an 
aneurysmal vari.x than in either of the other two lesions; the hole is usually smaller anti 
the absence of early extravasation of blood ensures the-absence of a later fibrosis. Operat- 
ing on an arteriovenous aneurysm meant for him at any rate two or three hours of “toil, 
blood and sweat” and he was only too thankful at the end of that time to get ligatures 
applied. Of the 6 suture operations, 3 were completely successful, I partially successful 
(thrombosis occurred ten days later) and. 2 were failures as regards patency of the vessel. 

_ The period between the operation and the “follow-up” varied from three weeks to 
sixteen months, but tvas mainly about nine months. In all cases where ligature had been 
performed the systolic and diastolic pressures were well below those of the opposite side, 
the former usually 20 to 40 mm.Hg and the latter 10 to 20 mm.Hg. 

In the case of the upper extremity the frequency of associated nerve lesions often 
prevented an accurate estimation of the disability due to the arterial ligature, but in the 
case of the lower extremity the arterial lesion is more often uncomplicated. Several 
patients complained of intermittent claudication after W'alking two or three miles. In 
a few there was very slight cedema of the leg detected only by picking up a fold of skin 
and comparing its thickness with that of the opposite side. In several there was P 
Yi in. increase in the girth of the leg at calf level. He was rather inclined to explain 
these two changes as being due to a local “starvation cedema” rather than to the vein 
having been tied. It was of interest to note that two of the three patients who had had 
successful suture operations shotyed no oedema although the vein had been tied, whilc thc 
third, although showing slight redema, had had a fractured femur. Only one patient 
showed any evidence of superficial varicose veins. 

It was clear that all these patients have useful limbs which, however, have a lower 
circulatory reserve and will not stand up to heavy and prolonged work. 

His object in giving these results was to provide a scries of cases in which sympathectomy 
had not been performed, but in which rlie vein had been tied, for comparison with a 
similar series in which sympathectomy had been done and the vein not tied, which 
he hoped someone else would produce. 

He wished to drank his colleagues, Messrs. White, innes and Sames, and particularly 
Mr. Denys Williams, who had been responsible for the record.s. 

He was Very interested in Mr, Mason Brown’s report of cases in which he had made 
use of a musculo-fascial barrier in the early treatment of a partial division of an artery. 
He had used this procedure himself in the last war and it was also of value in the lesion 
known as contusion ivithout thrombosis when a portion of the arterial wall ivas apt to 
give way up to the 21st day: the barrier converted what ivould otherwise be a secondary 
hremorrhage into an arterial hacmatoraa, thus affording time for some collateral circula- 
tion before ligature 

He had been impressed by the term "parasitic circulation” first used by Holman to 
describe that part of the circulation which florved from the hean through an arterio- 
venous fistula back to the heart. It covered, but did not e.vplain, the knoivn facts, viz. 
the cardiac enlargement, the arterial enlargement on the proximal side, the enlarged vein 
and the increased blood r olume. The term deserved to be more widely known and used. 
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Section of Medicine with Section of Surgety 

Chairman — ^T. Izod Benuett, M.D., F.R.C.B. 

{President of the Section of Medicine) 

[January 29. 1946] 

DIAGNOSIS AND TREATiMENT OF CHRONIC CHOLECYSTITIS 

Dr. Maurice Shaw. From the point of view of treatment it is useful to regard chronic 
cholecystitis as occurring in two main forms, one an interstitial inflammation involving 
the wall of the gall-bladder and the other a catarrhal condition in which, at first at any 
rate, the walls are not greatly, if at all, involved. In the former type stone formation is 
common and gross disturbance of function can frequently be demonstrated by cholecysto- 
graphy; in the latter radiological examination may be completely negative. 

An interesting point in the symptomatology of patients with gall-bladder disease is 
the gastric flatulence. This is almost certainly not the result of any actual excess of 
gas in the stomach as such patients are not aercphagists. The true explanation may be 
that the sensation of fullness is the result of an increase in gastric tonus causing the 
normal air content of the stomach to exert an undue pressure on its walls. The high 
mtra-gastric tension which results is, of course, relieved by the eructation of some of 
this gas. 

Probably one of the most controversial points in the diagnosis of cholecystitis is the 
question whether the absence of positive radiological signs can be taken to exclude disease 
of the organ. It is still the custom of some radiologists to report that the gall-bladder 
is normal but I cannot believe that it is possible to be sure that a gall-bladder is really 
radiologically normal by merely inspecting the shadow cast by an opaque material in 
its interior. We should not expect X-rays to show the presence of a pyelitis after intra- 
venous pyelography and the analogy' between this condition and what I have called 
catarrhal cholecystitis is a close one. It is in these cases that the clinical signs combined 
with such ancillary methods as duodenal intubation must be relied upon to provide the 
diagnosis but it must be confessed that it is impossible to attain anything like certainty 
in a fairly large proportion of cases. In these the therapeutic test must often be applied. 
When treatment has failed to alleviate the patient’s sy'mptoms the decision may have to 
be made as to surgical treatment even in the absence of demonstrable abnormality. It is 
in such cases that surgeons are often reluctant to operate but I do not think there can 
be any doubt that many such patients respond w’ell to surgical treatment although their 
selection must always 1^ a matter of great difficulty and, until more precise diagnostic 
methods have been introduced, we .shall continue to experience disappointments. 

In the case of interstitial cholecystitis it is hardly ever possible to achieve much bv 
medical treatment but there does seem a possibility that in the future a combination of 
June— Joix-T Dis. 1. 
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only one of the internal carotid; tlie latter, an arteriovenous aneurysm of the internal 
and external carotid and jugular vein, treated by immediate proximal ligature of both 
arteries and a remote distal ligature of the external carotid (with ligation of the jugular 
vein) had been converted into an aneurysmal varix and, although the murmur was still 
present, it was less and not audible to the patient seven montlis later. The remaining 31 
patients operated on had been cured of their arterial lesions. 

Immediate proximal and distal ligature had been performed on 25 and arterial suture on 
6. The latter figure was disappointing but as excuse there were only 6 aneurysmal 
varices, the remainder being made up of 17 varicose aneurysms and 11 false aneurysms 
and arterial haematomata. There is no doubt it is much easier to suture die hole in an 
aneurysmal varix than in either of the other two lesions; the hole is ttsually smaller and 
the absence of early extravasation of blood ensures the -absence of a later fibrosis. Operat- 
ing on an arteriovenous aneurysm meant for him at any rate two or three hours of “toil, 
blood and sweat” and he was only too thankful at the end of that time to get ligatures 
applied. Of the 6 suture operations, 3 were completely successful, I partially successful 
(thrombosis occurred ten days later) and, 2 were failures as regards patency of the vessel. 

The period between the operation and the “follow-up” varied from three weeks to 
sixteen months, but was mainly about nine months. In all cases where ligature had been 
performed the systolic and diastolic pressures were well below those of the opposite side, 
the former usually 20 to 40 mm.Hg and the latter 10 to 20 mm.Hg. 

In the case of the upper extremity the frequency of associated nerve" lesions often 
prevented an accurate estimation of the disability due to the arterial ligature, but in the 
case of the lower extremity the arterial lesion is more often uncomplicated. Several 
patients complained of intermittent claudication after walking two or three miles. In 
a few there was very slight oedema of the leg detected only by picking up a fold of skin 
and comparing its thickness -with that of the opposite side. In several there was '/s, in. to 
54 in. increase in the girth of the leg at calf level. He was rather inclined to explain 
these two changes as being due to a local “starvation oedema” rather than to the vein 
having been tied. It was of interest to note that two of the three patients who had had 
successful suture operations showed no oedema although tJie vein had been tied. while tlic 
third, although showing slight oedema, had had a fractured femur. Only one patient 
showed any evidence of superficial varicose veins. 

It was clear that all these patients liave useful limbs which, liowever, have a lower 
circulatory reserve and will not stand up to heavy and prolonged work. 

His object in giving these results was to provide a scries of cases in which sympadiectoniy 
had not been performed, but in which the vein had been" tied, for comparison with a 
similar series in which sympatlicctomy had been done and the vein not tied, winch 
he hoped someone else would produce. 

He wished to tliank his colleaapies, Messrs. White, Innes and Sames, and particularly 
Mr. Denys Williams, who had been responsible for the records. 

He was very interested in Mr. Mason Brown’s report of cases in which he had made 
use of a musculo-fascial barrier in the early treatment of a partial division of an artery. 
He had used this procedure himself in the last war and it was also of value in the lesion 
known as contusion without thrombosis when a portion of the arterial wall was apt to 
give way up to the 21st day: tlie barrier converted what would othenvisc be a secondary 
haemorrhage into an arterial haematomn, thus affording time for some collateral circula- 
tion before ligature 

He had been impre.sscd by the term “parasitic circulation” first used by Holman to 
describe that part of the circulation which flowed from the heart through an arterio- 
venous fistula back to the heart. It covered, but did not explain, the known facts, viz. 
the cardiac enlargement, the arterial enlargement on the proximal side, the enlarged vein 
and the increased blood volume. The term deserved to be more widely known and used. 
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lodophenolplitbalein, now bnown as iodopKtbaleln S.P. Its isonteride sodium phenol 
tetra-iodophthaiein has net heen manufactured in this country and it has scarcely been 
used here. Recently, an entirely new contrast medium, hydroxy-iodophenyl-phenyl- 
propionic acidf'has. been ^produced, Xhe J'-Iedical Research Council in 1942 announced 
that the name of Pheniodoi' B.P. had- been adopted for this compound, originally manu- 
faaured abroad. It is taken bv mouth onlv. It disturbs the patient less than the phthalein 
compounds. The densitv of 'the shadow and the results are usually as good as those 
following the intravenous'injection of iodophthalein. No better results have been obtained 
bv the more complicated routines, often used because of the relative inefficiency of the 
so-called “dves” when taken by mouth. It is usual to give the compound at night, and 
to make, the examination next morning, the patient fasting. 

The results of cholecystography can be divided into three groups; 

(1) llTien the gall-bladder fills with and concentrates the opaque medium, contains no 
gall-stone or adenoma, &c., and contracts down after a fatty meal, it is radiologically 
normal, 

(2) Though otherwise radiologically normal, it may empty slowly, whether it contracts 
or not. Even twenty-four hours after the fatty meal, much opaque material is often seen. 
Since using pheniodoi, one has noticed this delayed emptying more frequently, possibly 
because of the greater density of the shadow. The gall-bladder is seen often, though not 
always, to shrink in size when gall-stones are present; even though afterwards the 
pathological report reads that the walls are thickened and fibrosed. 

Does the emptying rate, aqd perhaps also the contractibility, mean more than the 
rapid or slow emptying rate of the otherwise normal stomach. Like the latter, it may 
vary in speed in the same person at different examinations. Is it more than a visible 
manifestation of an inward and mental state? a psychosomatic condition? In discussing 
the emptying rate and the contractibility of the gall-bladder, it seems- curious that no 
reference is ever made to the possibility that the liver has made some more bile, and that 
this is entering and filling the gall-bladder. 

(3) When the gall-bladder fails to fill with and to concentrate the opaque medium, 
four things may have happened; 

(a) The medium may never have been extracted from the blood; so much of the liver 
must be destroyed before bile is no longer excreted, that in the clinical picture, attention 
is not likely to be focused on the gall-bladder. 

ibl The medium, like the bile, may never have been able to leave the liver, or at ant- 
rate to reach the common bile duct and jaundice results. As a general rule, cholecysto- 
graphy is obviously contra-indicated in jaundice, though if carried out in some cases of 
infective hepatitis, a poor filling of a small gall-bladder may he seen. Again, cllnkallv, 
it is the liver and not the gall-bladder that beckons. 


(c) The iodine-containing bile may have been prevented from reaching the gall-bladder; 
in most cases by a calculus in .the neck or the cystic duct itself, but adhesions, perhaps frem 
a duodenal ulcer, or other causes may obstruct the duct to such ait extent that “no filling” 
is reported, even though the gall-bladder itself is normal. 

(rf) Finally the mucous membrane of the gall-bladder mav have lost its power to con- 
centrate the bile, whether gall-stones are present or not, as in true cholecystitis. 

A sub-division of this group is that in which the density of the shadow is less than 
normal — ? a temporary or permanent but partial loss of function bv the mucous mem- 
brane. The density may sometimes be greater, or less, at a second examination after a 
period of medical treatment- These are the cases which are so difficult to assess. If the 
shadow is below the average, has the mucous membrane partially lost its power to concen- 
trate: (1) Because of a non-opaque calculus or other block which produces a panial 
Moppage and so a reduced enm- of bile to the gall-bladder; (2) because the gall-bladder 
IS unusually large and the same amount of opaque material spread over a broad area 
produces a lesser density; (3) because of inflammatory changes in the wall; (4) because 
of a temporary vasomotor or similar disturbance. 


It would seem that radiologically one can only comment on this unsatisfactory <rroup 
iind leave the further anaivsis to the clhiidan. - r 


Ibe faU.icics are: (1) Congenital anomalies. 


Birds, fish, rodents, the horse, deer, 
normally not to possess a g.all-bladder. 


camels, the rhinoceros and the elephant are said 
To Morgagni is given the credit of being the first 
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penicilJin and sulphonamides may succeed in eradicating an infection which is too deep- 
seated to be affected by methods hitherto available. 

The treatment, by medical means, of catarrhal cholecystitis can be ' considered under 
four headings : diet, drainage, disinfection and drugs. I have never seen any sound reason 
for withholding fats from patients with gall-bladder disease provided they can tolerate 
them — which, of course, is often not the case. The fat-free diet has come to be accepted 
from a misconception of the mechanism of cholesterol metabolism. There is no evidence, 
as far as I am aware, that the level of the blood cholesterol materially affects the cholesterol 
content of the bile nor, indeed, that the blood cholesterol can be significantly changed by 
high cholesterol feeding. Those conditions which arc characterized by the highest blood 
cholesterol levels known to medicine, e.g. diabetes and nephrosis, are not associated with 
any particular tendency to the formation of gall-stones. It is true that certain patients 
spontaneously volunteer the information that they are intolerant of fats but close inquiiy 
will often shotv that it is only certain types of fatty food ivhich cause discomfort, par-' 
ticularly fried foods. Butter, eggs and cream are often surprisingly well tolerated. One 
of our main objects in treating an infected gall-bladder is free drainage and this can 
best be achieved by giving drugs and diet which stimulate emptying of the gall-bladder. 
For this purpose fats are especially useful and it has long been my own practice to encour- 
age a diet rich in suitable fats to patients who are found to tolerate them well.. 

Of the drugs which promote drainage magnesium sulphate has the greatest reputation 
although the pharmacological evidence that this drug causes contraction of the gall- 
bladder is not entirely satisfactory. The therapeuuc use of the duodenal tube has rather 
been abandoned in this country because it seems to be generally felt that the administra- 
tion of magnesium sulphate by mouth is equally effective and causes less discomfort to 
the patient. In addition to the cholagogues, choleretic drugs such as decholin have a 
place in the treatment of gall-bladder disease by nopi-surgical biliary drainage. 

For the purposes of disinfection the drugs which have been most widely 'used are the 
salicylates, hexamine and the sulphonamides. I have used he.\amine and, judging by clinical 
results, with a fair degree of success but it is difficult to assess results without bacteriological 
control. It should be used in very large doses and stringent precaution must be taken to 
ensure that the urine is permanently alkaline for fear of damaging the kidneys. I have 
usually adopted the technique of giving a single large dose, as much as 200 grains, in the 
evening two hours after the last meal which must be taken reasonably early, say at 6 p.m. 
Thereafter nothing at all may be taken until a late breakfast the next morning. In this 
way a high concentration of the drug is maintained in the gall-bladder for a reasonably 
long time. Recent work has shown tliat the sulphonamides are excreted in the bile in 
therapeutically significant concentrations and their use is always worth while. The most 
useful drugs of this class are probably sulphathiazole and sulphadiazine. 


Dr. G. T. Calthrop (fn absentia, read by Dr. J. W. D. Bull):' Cholecystitis is a disease of 
the gall-bladder, that is, of the walls of the gall-bladder. The gall-bladder and the bile 
arc made up of chemical elements similar to those of the surrounding tissues. X-rays, 
therefore, do not differentiate them from their neighbours. It has been said that the ; 
gall-bladder can often be seen in plain films — perhaps' because- it contains bile of high 
calcium content. However this may be, it has been my misfortune that whenever I have 
identified the gall-bladder in the preliminary radiograph, the cholecystographs later 
showed that it was in an entirely different place! 

When the gall-bladder contains .some substance which in its composition has enough 
of an clement of high atomic weight, that clement opposes the passage of X-rays more 
than do the surrounding tissues, and so a shadow is produced on a film, just as it is by 
a barium meal. There are three occasions when this liappcns: (1) When there is a gall- 
stone containing calcium; (2) When the walls of the gall-bladder arc calcified : the so-called 
porcelain gall-bladder; (2) Cliolccvstography, 

Cliolccvstography is the adaptation of Rowntrec and Abel’s discovery that phcnol- 
phthaleiii was extracted from the blood by the liver and excreted in the bile. 

The use of halogen compound, a derivative of phenolplithalcin. was introduced by 
r alnm and Cole in 1924, and the term Graham’s test is often used as being synonymous 
‘ y,„]„(.vstocranhv. The tetra-chloro and the tetra-bromo derivatives ivcrc soon dis- 
witn cn p of ' the corrc.sponding iodine compound, the di-sodium salt of tetra- 
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iodophenolphthalein, now known as iodoph'thalein B.P. Its isomeride sodium phenol 
tetra-iodophthalein has net been manufactured in this country and it has scarcely been 
used here. Recently, an entirely new contrast medium, hydroxy-iodophenyl-phenyl- 
propionic acid 7 'has.been..produced. _ The ^ledical Research Council in 1942 announced 
that the name of Pheniodol' B.P. had- been adopted for this compound, originally manu- 
factured abroad. It is taken by mouth only. It disturbs the patient less than the phthalein 
compounds. The densitv of the shadow and the results are usually as good as those 
following the intravenous injection of iodophthalein. No better results iiave been obtained 
bv the more complicated routines, often used because of the relative inefficiency of the 
so-called “dyes” when taken by mouth. It is usual to gi''e the compound at mght, and 
to make, the examination next morning, the patient fasting. 

The results of cholecystography can be divided into three groups: 

(1) ^^^len the gall-bladder fills with and concentrates the opaque medium, contains no 
gall-stone or adenoma, &c., and contracts down after a fatty meal, it is radiologically 
normal. 

(2) Though otherwise radiologically normal, it may empty slowly, whether it contracts 
or not. Even twenty-four hours after the fatty meal, much opaque material is often seen. 
Since using pheniodol, one has noticed this delayed emptying more frequently, possibly 
because of the greater densitv of the shadow. The gall-bladder is seen often, though not 
always, to shrink in size when gall-stones are present: even though aftertvards the 
pathological report reads that the walls are thickened and fibrosed. 

Does the emptying rate, aqd perhaps also the contractibility’, mean more than the 
rapid or slow emptying rate of the othenvise normal stomach. Like the latter, it may 
vary in speed in the same person at different examinations. Is it more than a visible 
manifestation of an inward and mental state? a psychosomatic condition? In discussing 
the emptying rate and the contractibility of the gall-bladder, it seems, curious that no 
reference is ever made to the possibility that the liver has made some more bile, and that 
this is entering and filling the gall-bladder. 

(3) ^^^len the gall-bladder fails to fill with and to concentrate the opaque medium, 
four things may have happened : 

(a) The medium may never have been extracted from the blood : so much of the liver 
must be destroyed before bile is no longer excreted, that in the clinical picture, attention 
is not likely to be focused on the gall-bladder. 

(&) The medium, like the bile, may never have been able to leave the liver, or at any 
rate to reach the common bile duct and jaundice results. As a general rule, cholecysto- 
graphy is obriously contra-indicated in jaundice, though if carried out in some cases of 
infective hepatitis, a poor filling of a small gall-bladder may be seen. Again, clinically. 
It is the liver and not the gall-bladder that beckons. 

(c) The iodine-containing bile may have been prevented from reaching the gall-bladder: 
in most-rases by a calculus in .the neck or the cystic duct itself, but adhesions, perhaps frem 
a duodenal ulcer, or other causes may obstruct the duct to such an extent that “no filling” 
is reported, even though the gall-bladder itself is normal- 

(d) Finally the mucous membrane of the gall-bladder may have lost its power to con- 
centrate the bile, whether gall-stones are pr«ent or not, as in true cholecystitis. 

A sub-division of this group is that in which the density of the shadow is less than 
normal — a temporary or permanent but partial loss of function by the mucous mem- 
brane. The densitv' may sometimes be greater, or less, at a second examination after a 
°f medical treatment. These are the cases which are so difficult to assess. If the 
shadow is below the average, has the mucous membrane partially lost its power to concen- 
trate: (1) Because of a non-opaque calculus or other block which produces a partial 
stoppage and so a reduced entry of bile to the gall-bladder; (2) because the gall-bladder 
IS unusually large and the same amount of opaque material spread over a broad area 
produces a lesser density; (3) because of inflammatory changes in the wall; (4) because 
ot a temporary vasomotor or similar disturbance. 

It would seem that radiologically one can only comment on this unsatisfactorv group 
and leave the further analvsis to the clinician. 

Ihe fallacies are: (1) Congenital anomalies. 

‘■“'^^"ts, the horse, deer, camels, the rhinoceros and the elephant are said 
a ly not to possess a gall-bladder. To Morgagni is given the credit of being the first 
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to report its absence in the human. Knox, Mentzer, Schaeffer and Hirschbaiim report 
in all on about 10,000 autopsies and found only 5 cases where the gall-bladder was 
congenitally absent. Rudimentary gall-bladders are equally rare. In one series of 10,000 
examinations, 5 cases of double gall-bladder are reported. ^^Oten two are present, disease 
may affect only the one. 

These are obviously all very rare findings. When there are symptoms suggesting 
disease of the gall-bladder, the risk diat congenital anomalies are producing misleading 
cholecystographs is extremely small. 

(2) A gall-bladder which has failed to fill with and to concentrate die opaque medium 
may have done so because, so to speak, it is no longer diere; cholecystography has been 
requested often after cholecystectomy. It is- obviously -impossible to fill a gall-bladder 
which has been removed! To request “cholecystography” because it is not certain whether 
the gall-bladder was removed, or whether it was only drained, and has perhaps recovered 
its function, is another matter. 

(3) Improper preparation and poor radiographic technique can, and often do, mislead. 
It may be that the patient misunderstood the instructions or even that he has wilfully 
failed to take the iodophthalein or the pheniodol by mouth. The intravenous, injection, 
providing it is intravenous, a painful and sad incident if it is not, will avoid this. The- 
patient may have taken a large breakfast of bacon and eggs and so emptied his gall- 
bladder before the examination is made! A far more common cause of faulty interpreta- 
tions is due to unsatisfactory technique: either the wrong dosage of the opaque medium, 
movement during the exposiwe, incorrect positioning or unsuitable radiographic factors. 
These can often be assessed, and if apparatus and electrical conditions are suitable, can be 
improved at a second examination. Overlying gas shadows are frequently a nuisance. 
Good technique will in most cases enable one "to project them away from the gall-bladder. 
The same thing applies to the unabsorbed iodophthalein when taken by the oral route, 
but scarcely ever by the intravenous route or tvith pheniodol. 

No reference has been made to cholesterosis or the strawberry gall-bladder. This is 
because I have not been able to convince myself that there are any radiological signs of 
its presence. 

No attempt has been made to give statistics. It is found when inquiry is made atjer- 
wards, that in only a small proportion of abnormal cholecystographs is there a histological 
report or even a surgical finding! Figures' therefore would be of no value. Clinicians 
who see the cases can perhaps speak with greater authority from their own experience. 

To sum up : 

(1) The gall-bladder may be radiologically normal in appearance and function. When 
the examination has been made properly, in what percentage of cases do the clinical, the 
surgical, and eventually the therapeutic findings, disagree with the radiological report? 

(2) Proper technique having been used, when a gall-bladder fails to fill with and to 
concentrate the opaque medium, :i pathological condition is practically ahvays present, 
not necessarily in the gall-bladder, or its duct, though usually so. Since radiologic.nlly it 
is not possible to say whether the disease is outside the gall-bladder, due to one or more 
non-opaque gall-stones or to cholecystitis, there is obviously no direct rcadiological sign 
of cholecystitis. 

(3) When there is only a poor filling and no gall-stones can be seen, care is needed. 
The clinical evidence must he very' definite, otherwise it is better to check by a second 
examination; after an interval. 

(4) The emptying rate of the gall-bladder varies. Has this any significance in the 
diagnosis of cholecystitis, or even in the diagnosis of any actual lesion? 


Mr. A. J. Gardham: Chronic cholecystitis -jcithout stones . — Cases with a presumptive 
diagnosis of chronic cholccy.stitis without stones may be divided into two groups: (I) Those 
in whom disease of the biliar}' system is indicated by jaundice, and (2) those in whom 
it has been diagnosed on less certain grounds. 

In Group 2 the clinical picture as I meet it is fairly typical; the patient is generally 
a woman, often of the type and habit traditionally associated with gall-stones and she 
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complains of pain which is variable in intensity; never of the severity of a true biliary 
colic and is situated, vaguely, in the right upper abdomen. She has no physical signs 
and brings with her X-ray’ plates which show either a normal gall-bladder, or one 
which concentrates poorly, or perhaps one which fails altogether to show on cholecysto- 
graphy. If the gall-bladder fails to show altogether I generally take it that I am dealing 
with a cystic duct which is blocked by a stone which is not visible on X-ray examination. 
My radiological colleague has referred to the possibility of the mucosa losing its power 
•of concentration to such an extent that the gallbladder fails to show altogether on 
cholecystographv, even when there are no stones present The only circumstances in which 
1 have seen such cases are when gall-stones have been present and have escaped, either 
by means of a fistula, or by the normal passages, and provided that I am assured of the 
technical efficiency of the X-ray examination, I am prepared to take the evidence that 
there is no shadow on cholecystography to mean that a stone is or has been present. 

The group of cases in which, on X-ray examination, the function is diminished or 
unimpaired makes a very different story. My experience of surgerj' in these cases is both 
limited and discouraging. I have removed a few such gall-bladders, always at the request 
of a physician; some of them have been normal to external examination, others have 
looked thick and inflamed. Sometimes the mucosa has been normal, sometimes it has 
been thick and sometimes it has been actually studded with cholesterin. The only thing 
which these cases have in common is that I have always regretted operating on them 
because the improvement in their health does not seem to me to be sufficient to compen- 
sate for the discomfons and risks of what is, after all, a major operation. 

The only justification which I can see for operation in cases of this sort is that a timely 
operation tor the removal of a gall-bladder which is not yet grossly diseased may prevent 
the formation of gall-stones and avoid the invalidism, which results from the presence of 
stones in patients who are no longer in a fit condition to stand the operation or cholecyst- 
ectomy. i\Iy impression is, although I cannot confirm it by statistics, that the patients 
who suffer from the symptoms geneially attributed to cholecystitis without stones are of 
a younger age-group than those who come up with frank cholelithiasis. 

If the theory of infection as a primary cause for gall-stones is correct, all the cases of 
frank gall-stones that we see must have, a precalculus stage of cholecystitis lasting for 
years; yet in the majority of cases neither they nor their doctors have thought the symptoms 
sufficiently bothersome to merit the attention of a surgeon. So if a gall-bladder at this 
stage requires operation it is on the grounds of prognosis and not of symptoms.- It is also 
worth while remembering that.an inflammation of the gall-bladder, severe enough to lead 
to perforation into the duodenum, may be practically symptomless. I myself have seen 
two cases in which a fistula between the gall-bladder and the duodenum was discovered 
accidentally at an X-rav examination and I believe that it is the exception in cases of 
gall-stone obstruction of the small intestine to obtain a history of any symptoms sugges- 
tive of a severe and long-continued inflammation of the galhhladder. Consideration of 
these facts leads me to the belief that cholecystitis without stones is not a good explanation 
for abdominal symptoms and that such symptoms are unlikely to he relieved by removal 
of a non-calculous gall-bladder. Even if the theory that gall-stones are infective in nature 
is not correct and that it is a metabolic error which leads to formation of the stones, it 
seems most unlikely that the gall-bladder could be the only organ affected by the metabolic 
change, and if it only shares with many other organs the effects of this change, the 
excuse for its extirpation unless stones are actually present and giving rise to symptoms 
is even slighter. 

We may now consider the cases which present with a history of jaundice. These, in 
some ways, are more difficult because we know that disease of the biliary system is present. 
Most frequently the story is that of a case with an undoubted history of biliarv colic 
and jaundice, without X-ray evidence of stones. I see quite a number of these' cases, 
and I generally allow the patient to have two attacks before I advise operation. Operating 
on these indications I have found gall-bladders which are apnarentlv normal, and when 
opened contain no stones, but I have also found gaU-bladders which to external examina- 
tion were normal, but on opening showed one or more tiny stones, ready to pass into 
the common duct. It is not at all easy for a surgeon to decide what action he will take in 
these circumstances. The easy thing for him to say is that however normal the gall- 
bladder looks, it may contain or at least have contained stones and that it should be 
removed. Unfortunately all surgeons know that a proportion of these cases continue to 
have similar. attacks after removal of the gall-bladder, and thev are a source of great 
•anxiety to surgeons, because the question always arises of whether the operator may 
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possibly have overlooked a stone in the common duct. The problem before the surgeon 
is whether there' is such a condition as dyskinesia of the biliary passages where owing to 
a failure of relaxation of the sphincter of Oddi the pressure in the common bile duct 
rises to the point where pain is produced, without there being any organic obstruction. 
Such a condition exists in the ureter and can be seen by c)'stoscopy, and is called cystic 
dilatation of the ureteric orifice. There is a considerable probability that some analogous 
condition does occur in the biliary passages, although we cannot see the ampulla of Vater, 
and personally I think it does, although it is rare. In any case the condition is one which 
merits the very serious attention of a surgeon who is dealing with a case where the history 
is that of attacks of hiliary colic with jaundice and no stone can be demonstrated. The 
treatment of these cases is a technical surgical problem and I think it would be out of- 
place to discuss it here; perhaps it can be summed up most adequately by saying that 
the more one has considered these possibilities, tlic less ready one is to remove a gall- 
bladder tvhich is not obviously diseased. 

Before concluding, I think it would be appropriate to mention the possibilities of 
peritoneoscopy. The gall-bladder is an organ which is almost visible on peritoneo- 
scopy, unless it is abnormal and buried in .adhesions, and although a normal appearance 
of the gall-bladder does not always exclude the possibility of calculi it may answer the 
question of whether an operation is necessary. I have found peritoneoscopy particularly 
useful in a type of case which seems to have become more frequent recently; that is a 
patient with very severe and persistent jaundice which had at first been regarded as an 
infective hepatitis, but has finally worn down the confidence of the physician to such an 
extent that he has called in the surgeon because he thinks he may be dealing with a 
stone in the common bile duct which is .showing abnormal symptoms. Laparotomy m 
such cases is a very serious matter, and it may be possible by peritoneoscopy to establish 
that the gall-bladder is neither distended as it would be if there were a growth obstructing 
the common bile duct, nor inflamed as it would be if there were an obstruction caused 
by a stone. If, in fact, a normal gall-bladder can be seen in combination^ with a Inw 
which is moderately enlarged and shows a greenish slaty appearance, it is fairly sate 
to say that the case is one of infective hepatitis. 

A discussion followed in which the undermentioned took part: Professor _B. Kopan, 
Dr. C. H. Atkinson, Professor B. O. C. Pribram, Dr. E. R. Cullinan, Dr. D. Gillespie. 
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Male Eunuchism Considered in the Light of the Historical Method 
By A. P. Cawadias, O.B.E., M.D. 

The natural history of diseases, which is the science of medicine, is usually described 
by means of the didactic method, which consists in giving all the facts and conceptions 
accepted at the time of publication about the four chapters of this natural history, i.e. 
the setiological, the symptomatological, the physiopathological and the therapeutic. This 
didactic method, although good as a rough guide in evert'day practice, is insufficient for 
intimate understanding of the particular disease, and provides no basis for future 
research. Thus it cannot be termed absolutely scientific. It needs to be completed, 
and in fact preceded by the historical method, which consists in studying step by step 
the development of medical research, thought, and practice referring to the four chapters 
of the natural history of diseases. Only the historical method enables us to understand 
the particular malady and gives us scope for future research and’ development. In all 
sciences, in physics, in chemistrj', in mathematics, the historical method is applied as the 
highest scientific method. Science without history of scientific thought is inconceivable. 

Probably in no other branch of medicine is the importance of the historical method 
so great as in endocrinology'. The study of eunuchism through this method which I 
now present will, I think, contribute to a better understanding of this disease. History 
of medicine is not an occupation for purely scholarly or dilettante minds but in its more 
important aspect, that dealing with the development of medical thought, is the highest 
scientific method in medicine. Those who cultivate it obtain a more thorough under- 
standing of medical problems and thus a greater certitude and style in their practice. 

The Astiological Chapter: How Eunuchism Arises 
Eunuchism means male castration. The term arises from two Greek words meaning 
"bed” and “guarding” and indicates the principal function of male castrates in ancient 
times. The ancient Greeks used also a term meaning "cut”, which in its Latinized form 
“spado” was used by the Romans. 

Eunuchs were employed by ancient Eastern peoples such as the Assyrians, the 
Babylonians, the Chinese and some African peoples as special slaves or servants. Their 
asexuality, which, however, was not always complete, fitted them for employment as 
guardians and servants in harems. They were placed also in other confidential posts 
because, as a passage in Xenophon’s Cyropsedia indicates, being distinct from the rest 
June — Hist, of Med.,1. 
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of mankind they, could not be distracted by sexual considerations and adventures and 
would be more firmly attached to the person of their master. Such slaves were procured 
fiom piisoners of war, whom their victors castrated as a symbol of complete siibjugation. 
Thjs wav castration was much in vogue among pre-Hellenic barbarians, as .shown by 
ancient sculptures and paintings such as those of Karnak. Later, parents used to castrate 
their children so as to obtain for them a post and livelihood in tltc leading families. 
Castration for this purpose, a distinct manifestation of Eastern barbarism, was unknown 
among the ancient Greeks, and also among the Romans as long as they were under the 
influence of Greek civilization. In Imperial Romcj however, after Rome had come into 
contact with the Orient, eunuchs were introduced into the city’, and as Gibbon writes: 
“The eunuchs who in the time of Augustus had been abhorrent as the monstrous retinue 
of the Egyptian Queen, were gradually admitted into the families of matrons and 
senators and of the emperors tliemselvcs.” They exerted a certain role. Claudius heaped 
riches and rewards on his freedman eunuch Posidcs, who employed his wealth in building. 
Hence Juvenal’s verse "Ut spado vincebat Capitolia nostra Posides”. Such was the 
influence of eunuchs that in a.d. 240 die great statesman Misidienes, father-in-law of tlie 
Emperor Gordian, started his otherwise . temporary reform of the Empire by expelling 
them from the palace. The Roman emperors took eunuchs with them into Constantinople, 
where they became so influential as often to dominate the Imperial court. Some of them 
did good work, as for example Narses, the famous general of Justinian. However, when 
the Byzantine court became more Hellenized the eumidis disappeared. The slavc- 
eunuchs of the ancient Eastern peoples disappeared later. The Turks retained such 
eunuch.s until the fall of Abdul Hamid. In Egypt the production of eunuchs ceased with 
British occupation and following a convention between Great Britain and Egypt in 1877. 
The end of Imperial China was the end also of Chinese eunuchs. I have no jirccisc data 
on Abyssinian eunuchs, although I believe that Haile Selassie siicceedcd in stopping tliat 
barbaric custom. 

Religious eunuchs form a second class. A mystical madness led priests and followers 
of certain ancient Eastern religions to castrate tliemselvcs so as to devote die whole of 
their being to the service of their divinities. Most servitors of the cult of Cybclc wmc 
castrates, and the Roman Emperor Heliogabaliis is -said to have subjected himself to that 
mutilation in order to become die chief priest of Cybele. The Jews did not of course 
accept castration. We read in Deuteronomy XXXIII, i; “He diat is wounded in the 
or has his privy niembei- cut off shall not enter into the congregation of die Lord. 
Early Christians, however, swayed by the same mystical madness as the heathens, con- 
sidered that in order to devote themselves utterly to God tlicy should remove all sexual 
temptations, and in some cases castrated themselves. They were seconded in that decision 
bv a misinterpretation of certain passages in the New Testament referring to sexual sm 
in general. The great Origen was a castrate. Many patriarchs of Constantinople were 
castrates. The Valerians in the third century also castrated themselves for religiou.s 
reasons. This barbaric procedure became so prevalent in the clergy that the Council of 
Nicea (.i.n. 325) promulgated that those who had castrated theniselves voluntarily were 
debarred from priestly offices, the interdiction not applying, however, to pei-sons castrated 
for medical reasons nor to those who had been castrated again.st their will by barbarians. 

Religious castration was renewed in the middle of the eighteenth century by a .sect 
originating in Russia and spreading later into Rumania, known as Skoptzy. The mystical 
madness of these fanatics is evident in their ceremonies of initiation, in which die initiate 
was brought to a state of Dioiiysiac frenzy and then castrated. It is shown also in tlicir 
intensive proselvtism. The sect was persecuted by the Russian police but found greater 
freedom in Rumania. Tliey existed there at all events before this war and were mostly 
coachmen or drivers in Bucharest and other towns. Their precise number was unknown 
because they were very secretive, but there were whole villages of Skoptzys. From the 
medical point of view they arc famous. They were the first eunuchs to undergo full 
medical study, first by Pelikan, then with precise methods by Eugene Pittard and later 
bv Tandlcr and Grosz and by Koch. Our medical knowledge of eunuchism is based on 
study of the Skoptzys. 

The third class of eunuchs is formed by singer eunuchs. Castration arrests the develop- 
ment of the male larvnx and thus allows these males to keep the sweet infantile-feminine 
soprano voice. Castrates were much sought ns singers, particularly for churches, and the 
Si.stine Chapel choir was renowned for its “enstrati”. Parents in Italy, where that custom 
oricinated had their children castrated wjicn they wished them to have a singer’s career, 
nd according to Hirschfeld the windows of barbers and male nurses in Rome during 
rhe cichtccntii centurv often bore the notice “Qui si castrano ragazzi a buon mercato”. 

T circumvent the interdiction of the Council of Nicea these eunuchs were considered 
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as castrated for me4ical reasons. The voices of these castrates were beautiful, and in 
1877 Rossini wrote the opera “Aureliano in Palmyra” for the castrate Velutti. The- 
custom was abolished only at the advent of Leo IX. Thus even a few years ago singer 
eunuchs could be encountered in Italy, as testified by Hirschfeld. 

The fourth class of eunuchs comprises victims of criminal assault, of whom the most 
famous is the philosopher Abelard, who was attacked and castrated at the instigation of 
Canon Fulbert, the uncle of the seduced Heloise. Prisoners of war forced to undergo 
castration belong to this category, as do the numerous castrates made by the Germans 
recently under the cloak of eugenics. 

Finally, we have eunuchs castrated for medical or eugenic reasons. Our ancestors were 
somewhat lavish with this procedure. Castration was prescribed as a preventive for hernia, 
for certain skin diseases, and for leprosy. Ambroise Pare protested against tliese excesses. 
Nowadays medical castration is practised only on the basis of more precise indications. 
Eugenic castration has been abolished in favour of the less destructive ligature of the 
.spermatic cord. 


The Cli-vical DESCRiprn'E Ch,vptf.r 

Although eunuchs have existed since remote antiquity, a medical description of the 
picture presented by human castration is not found until the later nineteenth century, 
probably because eunuchism was not until then considered as a medical problem. 

The first period of the medical study of eunuchism is dominated by the work of 
Goddard and of Pelikan.. Even in their work the sociological.-and. anthropological aspects 
overshadow clinical study. Ernest Goddard (1827-1862), a French anatomist and anthro- 
pologist, studied eunuchs during his travels in Egypt. E. W. Pelikan (1824-1884), a 
great authority on forensic medicine in Russia and president of the Imperial Public 
Health Council, studied Skoptzys. Both these authors described vaguely the macrosomia 
and macroskelia of eunuchs, the variations in their adiposity and their general behaviour. 
On the same lines Eugene Matignon, a French physician at the court of Pekin, studied 
the eunuchs of the Chinese Imperial Palace (1906). Some isolated studies of the skeletons 
of eunuchs such as that of Maiticjewski (cited by Pelikan) and of Ecker add very little. 
In fact all this work is only an introduction to the study of eunuchism because a precise 
method of exploration was lacking. 

The second period, which began with the twentieth century and ended with the first 
world war, is one of precise anthropological research and of dawning medical study. 
It is dominated by Eugene Pittard, who studied principally the Skoptzys with an excellent 
anthropological technique made of precise mensurations and comparisons on large scales. 
The anthropological point of view veers more to the medical-morphological. Stimulated 
by this anthropological work, and principally by experimental work on animal castration, 
clinicians took deep interest in the whole question. Launois and Roy in 1904 and Mobius 
in 1906 produced the first medical studies of the morphological and psychological 
syndromes of eunuchs. During this period the sociological-anthropological lines of the 
Goddard-Pelikan era were followed by R. Millant, a young French physician killed in 
the first world war, and by Zambaco Pachah, a Greek physician who became personal 
physician to Abdul Hamid and studied the eunuchs of Constantinople. The descriptive 
work of Tandler and Grosz and of W. C. Koch, who studied the Skoptzys during the 
German occupation of Rumania, closes this period. These Austrian and German authors 
followed the lines of Pittard but contribute only to clarification of certain morphological 
details. The work of Pittard and others has demonstrated the different manifestations 
according to whether the castration has occurred before or after puberty. The morpho- 
logical syndrome has been well studied. In pre-puberal castrates tallness wtih macroskelia 
has been emphasized. Obesity occurs principally in post-puberal castrates late after 
castration. 

The third or contemporary period is essentially medical. Eunuchism is now 
regarded as an endocrine disease. This change of view and the intensity of the medical 
work is bound up with the triumphant development of the newest of all branches of 
medidne, endocrinology. We have taken from R. Martin, Ernest Pittard, Manouvrier 
and other anthropologists their special measurements for use, often with exaggeration, in 
our clinical work. However, the morphological point of view, although given undue 
stress by da Giovanni, Viola, Brugsch and G. Draper, is far from dominating our work. 
Eunuchism is studied from the point of view of its effects on all organs and systems, on 
psychology and behaviour, but to-day principally as regards its effects on the biochemical 
processes of the body, on metabolism, because metabolic disturbances are the key to 
therapeutic handling as they link clinical description with physiopathology. 

During this third or “medical” phase the symptomatology of eunuchism has been 
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of mankind they, could not be' distracted by sexual considerations and advcnuires and 
would be more firmly attached to the person of their master. Such slaves were procured 
from prisoners of war, whom their victors castrated as a symbol of complete siibjugation. 
This war castration was much in vogue among pre-Hellenic barbarians, as shown by 
ancient sculptures and paintings such as those of Karnak. Later, parents used to castrate 
their children so as to obtain for them a post and livelihood in the leading faniilie.s. 
Castration for this purpose, a distinct manifestation of Eastern barbarism, was unknown 
among the ancient Greeks, and also among the Romans as long as they were under die 
influence of Greek civilization. In Imperial Rome) however, after Rome had come into 
contact with the Orient, eunuchs tverc introduced into the city, and as Gibbon writes: 
“The eunuchs who in the time of Augustus had been abhorrent as the monstrous retinue 
of the Egyptian Queen, were gradually admitted into the families of matrons and 
senators and of the emperors tltemselves.” They exerted a certain role. Claudius heaped 
riches and rewards on his freedman eunuch Posides, who employed his wealth in building. 
Hence Juvenal’s verse “Ut spado vincebat Capitolia nostra Posides”. Such was the 
influence of eunuchs that in a.d. 240 the great statesman Misidienes, father-in-law of die 
Emperor Gordian, started, his otherwise, temporary, reform of the Empire by c.\pelling 
them from the palace. The Roman emperors took eunuchs with them into Constantinople, 
where they became so influential as often to dominate the Imperial court. Some of them 
did good work, as for example Narses, the famous general of Justinian. However, when 
the Byzantine court became more Hellenized the eunuchs disappeared. The slave- 
eunuchs of the ancient Eastern peoples disappeared later. The Turks retained such 
eunuch.s until the fall of Abdul Hamid. In Egypt the production of eunuchs ceased whh 
British occupation and following a convention between Great Britain and Egypt in IS//. 
The end of Imjjerial China was the end also of Chinese eunuchs. I have no precise data 
on Abyssinian eunuchs, although I believe that Haile Selassie succeeded in stopping that 
barbaric custom. 


Religious eunuchs form a second class. A mystical madness led priests and followers 
of certain ancient Eastern religions to castrate themselves so as to devote the whole oi 
their being to the service of their divinities. Most servitors of the cult of Cybcle were 
castrates, and the Roman Emperor Heliogabalus is said to have subjected himself to that 
mutilation in order to become the chief priest of Cybcle. The Jews did not of course 
accept castration. We read in Deuteronomy XXXIII, i: “He that is wounded in the stones 
or has his privy member- cut oil shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord. 
Early Christians, however, swayed by the same mystical madness as the heathens, con- 
sidered that in order to devote themselves utterly to God they should remove all sexual 
temptations, and in some cases castrated themselves. They were seconded in that decision 
by a misinterpretation of certain passages in the New Testament referring to sexual sin 
in general. The great Origen was a castrate. Many patriarchs of Constantinople were 
castrates. The Valerians in the third century also castrated themselves for religious 
reasons. This barbaric procedure became so prevalent in tbe clergy that the Council ol 
Nicea (a.d. 325) promulgated that those who had castrated themselves voluntarily were 
debarred from priestly offices, the interdiction not applving, however, to persons castrated 
for medical reasons nor to those who had been castrated again.st their will by barbarians. 

Religious castration was renewed in the middle of the eighteenth century by a sect 
originating in Russia and spreading later into Rumania, known as Skoptzv’. The my.sncal 
madness of these fanatics is evident in their ceremonies of initiation, in which the iniuatc 
was brought to a state of Dionysiac frenzy and then castrated. It is shown also in their 
intensive proselytism. The sect was persecuted by the Russian police but found greater 
freedom in Rumania. They existed there at all events before this war and were mostly 
coachmen or drivers in Bucharest and other towns. Their precise number was unknown 
because they were very secretive, but there were whole villages of Skoptzys. From the 
medical point of view they are famous. They were the first eunuchs to undergo full 
medical stiidv, first by Pelikan, then with prcci.se methods by Eugene Pittard and later 
bv Tandler and Grosz and by Koch. Our medical knowledge of eunuchism is based on 
study of the Skoptzys. 


The third cla.ss of eunuchs is formed by singer ciinucbs. Castration arrests the develop- 
ment of tbe male larynx and thus allows these males to keep the sweet infantile-feminine 
sonrano voice. Castrates were much .sought as singers, particularly for churches, and the 
Sisti'ne Chapel choir was renowned for its "castrati". Parents in Italy, where that custom 
rieinated had their children castrated when they wished them to have a singer’s career, 
° I according to Hirschfeld the windows of barbers and male nurses in Rome during 
dte e'iehtcenth centiirv often bore the notice “Qui si castrano r.agazzi a buon mcrcato’’. 
To drcumvent the interdiction of the Conned of Nicea these eunuchs were considered 
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until to-day and probably for ever the basis of physiopathological thought and research. 
The endocrinological work of John Hunter is scattered in all his work. The most important 
part was collected in 1787. 

John Hunter performed castration and transplantation of gonads. Reasoning from his 
experiments in the light of comparative physiology’ and clinical observation he showed the 
influence of the testis on primary and secondary' sexual characters, of which he tvas the 
first to give an accurate conception. He went further. He transplanted the small rudi- 
mentary spurs of a hen to a cock, and tliey grew like male spurs. He demonstrated thus 
that X force which emanates from the testis to give the animal its male characters. Sixty 
years later Arnold Berthold, a Gottingen physiologist, repeated Hunter’s experiments, 
confirmed the eftects of castration and confirmed more dehnitely the inhibition of these 
effects by transplantation of testis in castrate birds. He confirmed the X influence of the 
testis on male sexual characters and, reverting to the ideas of Thomas Willis and of 
Theophile de Bordeu, he postulated that the X force should be a substance entering the 
blood from the testis. Without wishing to belittle the work of Berthold I cannot help 
protesting against the opinion of German authors, unfortunately propagated even among 
other nations by subtle German propaganda, that Berthold is the founder of experimental 
endocrinology and the originator of the doctrine of internal secretions. The conception 
of internal secretions is found in the writings of Willis, of Brugsch and of Bordeu. 
The experimental proof was given first by John Hunter, who is thus the founder of 
experimental endocrinology whose brilliant development we are witnessing to-day.' That 
Berthold knows the work of John Hunter and other British scientists cannot be doubted, 
for the University of Gottingen and Hanoverian physicians as a whole were in dose touch 
with British thought. Charles Ziramerraann (1728-1795), physician to the King in Han- 
over, was always saying; ‘T write in German but think in English.” His successor 
Wichmann translated British medical authors into German and modelled his thought 
and practice on these authors. 

The conception of the internal secretion of the testis and thus the physiopathology of 
eunuchism, foreshadowed in the theories of Willis and Bordeu and the experiments of 
John Hunter and Berthold, were definitely established by the experiments of Pczard and 
of Goodale from 1911 onwards. The long lapse of time before the fructification of the 
John Hunter-Berthold experimental work may seem astonishing, but was necessary for 
establishment of the general conception of the internal secretions by Claude Bernard, 
Addison and Brown-Sequard in the early fifties. Experimentation, like clinical findings, 
can fructify only when there is a general conception to direct their interpretation. History’ 
of medicine gives the lie to those "men of common sense” who want “facts not theories.^’ 
The progress of science needs theories, as Henri Poincare so brilliantly developed in his 
La Science et VHypothese. Pezard and Goodale developed all details of the action of the- 
testis on the prirhary and secondary sexual characters. 

Later the Steinach group of Vienna completed the work of the French, American and 
British experimenters. Some of these experiments, such as, for instance, those on inter- 
sexualization, are very ingenious, but on the whole this group developed only details. 
Their interpretations went a little further than was warranted by their experimental 
work. A further demonstration that experimentation when not assessed in the light of 
clinical observation and comparative physiology (the -Hunterian Tripod) is not always 
safe. 

After the P^zard-Goodale era comes the last phase, which gives precision, to the 
physiopathology of eunuchism and directs treatment. It is the era of testicular hormone 
research. As early as June 1, 1889 — a momentous date in the history of endocrinology 
— Brown-Sequard described at the famous meeting of the Societe de Biologic in Paris 
the extraction of the testicular hormone through a saline solution. The idea was right, 
the experiment fallacious, and for many years the hormone evaded extraction. Then 
in 1913 Henri Iscovesco, a Rumanian working in the laboratory of Dastre at the Sorbonne, 
produced a more active lipoid extract. Further research lagged, because chemical 
methods had to be perfected and a biological test evolved. This was obtained, and enabled 
F. C. Koch to begin his great work thirteen years later, in 1926. First with McGee and 
later with Gallagher, Koch — who with the modesty characteristic of great scientists put 
the names of his junior collaborators before his own in all his papers — produced at 
Chicago the first real purified testicular hormone. But extraction was difficult because 
tons of bull testis were required for a small yield. Nearly ten years after the first work 
of Koch, in 1935, Ernest Laqueur of Amsterdam and his group obtained Koch’s extract 
from bull testis in crystalline form. Taking as their basis the work of the Gottingen 
chemist Adolf Butenandt, who had isolated from male urine an androgen similar up to 
a certain point to Koch’s extract (in fact, the excretory product of Koch’s extract) and 
determined its chemical formula, the Dutch chemists determined the chemical formula 
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completed, and the following data have been found to constitute the clinical syndrome 
of male eunuchism. ' ’ . 

|T^llness,<macroskelia, under-devclppment.pf.hair.on.facc 
and body with gboddevelopmeht'bfrscalpHiair.Vthinness. • Obesity .develops much Ja ter in 
some cases from postpituitary reaction. (2) Absence of potency and libido, hypoplasia of 
external genitals, prostate and seminal vesicles. (3) Variable psychological picture accord- 
ing to the reaction of the psyche. Usually tendency to introversion with intantilistic traits 
and abnormalities of behaviour of “limelight” nature due to over-compensation of an 
inferiority complex. Pre-pubera! castrates, however, often show normal intellectual func- 
tions and capacity for action and achievement. (4) Diminution of basal metabolism, 
disturbances (not clearly determined) of creatine metabolism, slight diminution in the, 
excretion of androgens and cestrogens in the urine. 

In post-puberal castrates, (1) No tallness, no macroskelia, usually no under-dcvelopmcnt 
of hair (Pittard’s hairy castrates), obesity of special girdle type setting in earlier, (2) 
Potency and libido can be maintained. (3)Same psychological manifestations as in 
pre-puberal castrates, but coloured by the personality structure of the patient and by 
the environment. Similar metabolic and hormonal findings. 

That much remains to be done from the clinical point of view is shown by the following 
words of J. P. Pratt in the last edition (1939) of Allen’s “Sex and Internal Secretions’’. 
“In modern literature emphasis on the subjective symptoms following castration still 
prevails. Good observations of the objective symptoms are rare .... the effects of lo.ss 
of these organs (the testes) in the adult remain controversial.” ■ 


The Physiopatholocical Chapter 

Clinical, medicine has undergone a complete revolution in the last forty years- Onr 
ancestors advised leaving their theories on disease (meaning the pathogenic or physio- 
pathological conceptions) with their overcoats on entering the clinical ward. Thus the 
clinician had to limit himself to a thorough examination, a good differential diagnosis, 
and the application of any medicine shown by purely empirical observation to he effective 
in the disease he had diagnosed. To-day, on the contrary, after our differential diagnosis 
we have to ask ourselves ; “What is really happening in this patient? In what manner is 
his physiology disturbed?” The answer enables us to apply effective treatment, but for 
that we have to bring our physiopathological knowledge to the bedside. Tliis knowledge 
is of course more precise than the pathogenic speculations of our ancestors. It is based 
on experimentation and has been controlled by clinical results. Even so, physiopatho- 
logical reasoning is difficult and may be dangerous. It is necessary, however, unless we 
wish to remain in the therapeutic nihilism of the nineteenth century. To be a good 
clinician in the modern sense of the term does not mean merely to have qualities of 
observation adequate for a good differential diagnosis, but means also to have physiO- 
pathological, mainly biochemical, knowledge and the power of accurate reasoning so as 
to determine what is wrong in the physiology of the individual patient. 

It is thus important to examine step by step the answer to the problem. What is happen- 
ing to the organism of {He eunuch? Through what mechanism docs removal of the testis 
give rise to the clinical picture delineated by descriptive anthropologists and clinicians^ 


The ancient Greek physicians had no answer to that question. They limited themselves 
to accepting, in the words of Aretaios, that semen “makes man”, makes virility, and thus 
that lack of semen caused the eunuch to kick virility. This was a descriptive but not a 
physiopathological statement. 

The first answer to that question was given by Thomas Willis in the seventeenth century. 
He had the first intuition of an internal secretion of the testis. In his De Cerebri Annlotjic 
(1664) he writes that the blood receives from the genitals “certain particles imbued with 
a seminal tincture” which “carried back into the bloody mass make it vigorous and in.spirc 
to it a new and lively virtue”. Nearly a hundred years later Thcophile de Bortlcu 
of Montpellier developed the same idea. “The semen imparts, as is well known, 
a firm masculine tone to all parts as soon as it can be drawn off and sent into the liunionrs 
and solids by its natural organs. It sets a new seal on the animalism of the individual, 
who is in part subject to the action of this creative liquor.” And in anotJicr pass.age he 
writes' "The aura scminalis .serves more than the other liquors as a link or intcrmetliary 
l)"twecn the body and the mind” (CEuvres Completes, II, 942). Eunuchism resulted from 
lack of this “crc.ative liquor” from the testis. This was liintcd principally by Bordcu. 

The idea of an internal secretion of the testis. lack of which would determine cunuclii.sm, 
was dragged from the domain of .spccul.ation by the great work of John Hunter (I72S-I793), 
who isamong-st other .things'.thc creator of cxpcnmcbt.al endocrihology. He-is even more 
V that What Willis and Bordcu thoiiglit,- John- Hunter .'tried witli the mcihotl wliicb 
than t ‘ ■ .‘ ,„„.]ir.;nc. the combination of clinic.al observation, comparative phvsin- 

l^gv^ant The Hunterian tripod was thrust into medicine, to i-cm.ain 
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until to-day and probably for ever the basis ol physiopathological thought and research. 
The endocrinological work of John Hunter is scattered in all his work. The most imponant 
part was collected in 1787. 

John Hunter performed castration and transplantation of gonads. Reasoning from his 
experiments in the light of comparative physiologj' and clinical observation he showed the 
influence of the testis on primary and secondary- sexual characters, of which he was the 
first to give an accurate conception. He went further. He transplanted the small rudi- 
mentary- spurs of a hen to a cock, and they grew like male spurs. He demonstrated thus 
that X force which emanates from the testis to give the animal its male characters. Sixty 
years later Arnold Berthold, a Gottingen physiologist, repeated Hunter’s experiments, 
contvrmed the cftects of castration and confirmed more definitely the inhibition of these 
effects by transplantation of testis in castrate birds. He confirmed the X influence of the 
testis on male sexual characters and, reverting to the ideas of Thomas Willis and of 
Theophile de Borden, he postulated that the X force should be a substance entering the 
blood from the testis. Without wishing to belittle the work of Berthold I cannot help 
protesting against the opinion of German authors, unfortunately- propagated even among 
other nations by subtle German propaganda, that Berthold is the founder of experiments 
endocrinology and the originator of the doctrine of internal secretions. The conception 
of internal secretions is found in the writings of Willis, of Brugsch and of Bordeu. 
The experimental proof was given first by John Hunter, who is thus the founder of 
experimental endocrinology whose brilliant development we are witnessing to-day-.* That 
Berthold knoivs the work of John Hunter and other British scientists cannot be doubted, 
for the University- of Gottingen and Hanoverian physicians as a whole were in close touch 
with British thought, Charles Zimmermann (1728-1795), physician to the King in Han- 
over. was ^way-s saying: “I write in German but think in English.” His successor 
Wichmann translated British medical authors into German and modelled his thought 
and practice on these authors. 

The conception of the internal secretion of the testis and thus the physiopathology of 
eunuchism, foreshadowed in the theories of Willis and Bordeu and the experiments of 
John Hunter and Berthold, were definitely established by the experiments of Pezard and 
of Goodale from 1911 onwards. The long lapse of time before the fructification of the 
John Hunter-Berfhold experimental work may seem astonishing, but was necessary for 
establishment of the general conception of the internal secretions by Claude Bernard, 
Addison and Broivn-Sequard in the early fifties. Experimentation, like clinical findings, 
can fructify only when there is a general conception to direct their inteipretation. History- 
of medicine gives the lie to those “men of common sense” who want “facts not theories.” 
The progress of science needs theories, as Henri Poincare so brilliantly developed in his 
La Science et I’Hypothcse. Pezard and Goodale developed all details of the action of the- 
tesds on the primary- and secondary- sexual characters. 

Later the Steinach group of Vienna completed the work of the French, American and 
British experimenters. Some of these experiments, such as, for instance, those on inter- 
sexualization, are very- ingenious, but on the whole this group developed only details. 
Their interpretations went a little further than was warranted by their experimental 
work. A further demonstradon that e.xperimentation when not assessed in the light of 
clinical observation and comparative physiology (the -Hunterian Tripod) is not alway-s 
safe. 

After the P&ard-Goodale era comes the last phase, which gives precision, to the 
physiopathology of eunuchism and directs treatment. It is the era of testicular hormone 
research. As early as June 1, 1889 — a momentous date in the history of endocrinology 
— ^Brown-Sequard described at the famous meedng of the Societe de Biologie in Paris 
the extraction of the testicular hormone through a saline solution. The idea was right, 
the experiment fallacious, and for many j-ears the hormone evaded extraction. Then 
in 1913 Henri Iscovesco, a Rumanian working in the laboratory of Dastre at the Sorbonne, 
produced a more active lipoid extract. Further research lagged, because chemical 
methods had to be perfected and a biological test evolved. This was obtained, and enabled 
F. C. Koch to begin his great work thirteen years later, in 1926. First with McGee and 
later with Gaflagher, Koch — who with the modesty characteristic of great scientists put 
the names of his junior collaborators before his 'own in all his papers — produced at 
Chicago the first real purified testicular hormone. But extraction was difficult because 
tons of bull testis were required for a small yield. Nearly ten years after tlie first work 
of Koch, in 1935, Ernest Laqueur of Amsterdam and his group obtained Koch’s extract 
from bull testis in crystalline form._ Taking as their basis the work of the Gottingen 
chemist Adolf Butenandt, who had isolated from male urine an androgen similar up to 
a certaifi point to Koch’s extract (in fact, the excretory- product of Koch’s extract) and 
determined its chemical formula, the Dutch chemists determined die chemical formula 
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completed, and the following data have been found to constitute the clinical svndromc 
oi male eunuchism. ' ... 

In pre-jDiiberal'-castrationp(I^ Jallness,.‘m?crpskelia, under-deveipp ment^of_h.aii\ pn.face 
and body with good development' of tscalp MiTiiriVthinness. Obesity^develops niiichdatcr in 
some cases from postpituitary reaction. (2) Absence of potency and libido, hypoplasia of 
external genitals, prostate and seminal vesicles. (3) Variable psychological picture accord- 
ing to the reaction of the psyche. Usually tendency to introversion with iniantilistic traits 
and abnormalities of behaviour of “limelight” nature due to over-compensation of an 
inferiority complex. Pre-puberal castrates, however, often show normal intellectual func- 
tions and capacity for action and achievement. f4) Diminution of basal metabolism, 
disturbances (not clearly determined) of creatine metabolism, slight diminution in the. 
excretion of androgens and oestrogens in the urine. 

In post-puberal castrates, (1) No tallness, no macroskelia, usually no under-development 
of hair (Pittard's hairy castrates), obesity of special girdle type setting in earlier. (2) 
Potency and libido can be maintained. (3)Same psychological manifestations as in 
pre-puberal castrates, but coloured by the personality structure of the patient and by 
the environment. Similar metabolic and hormonal findings. 

That much remains to be done from the clinical point of view is shown by the following 
words of J. P. Pratt in the last edition (1939) of Allen’s “Sex and Internal Secretions”. 
“In modern literature emphasis on the subjective symptoms following castration still 
prevails. .Good observations of the objective symptoms are rare ... . the effects of loss 
of these organs (the testes) in the adult remain controversial.” 


The Physiopatholocical Chapter 

Clinical- medicine -has undergone a complete revolution in the last forty years. Our 
ancestors advised leaving their theories on disease (meaning the pathogenic or physio- 
pathological conception.s) with their overcoats on entering the clinical ward. Thus the 
clinician had to limit himself to a thorough examination, a good differential diagno.sis, 
and the application of any medicine shown by purely empirical observation to be effective 
in the disease he had diagnosed. To-day, on the contrary, after our differential diagnosis 
we have to ask ourselves: “What is really happening in this patient? In what manner is 
his physiology disturbed?” The answer enables us to apply effective treatment, but for 
that we have to bring our physiopathological knowledge to the bedside. This knowledge 
is of course more precise dian the pathogenic speculations of our ancestors. It is based 
on experimentation and has been controlled by clinical results. Even so, physiopatho- 
logical reasoning is difficult and may be dangerous. It is necessary, however, unless we 
wish to remain in the therapeutic nihilism of the nineteenth century. To be a good 
clinician in the modern sense of the term does not mean merely to have qualities of 
observation adequate for a good differential diagnosis, but means also to have physio- 
pathological, mainly biochemical, knowledge and the power of accurate reasoning so as 
to determine what is wrong in the physiology of the individual patient. 

It is thus important to examine step by step the answer to the problem. What is happen- 
ing to the organism of the eunuch? Through what mechanism does removal of the testis 
give rise to the clinical picture delineated by dcseriptive anthropologists and clinieiaiis.- 

The ancient Greek physicians had no answer to that question. They limited themselves 
to accepting, in the words of Aretaios, that semen “makes man”, makes virility, and thus 
that laek of semen caused the eunuch to lack virility. This was a descriptive but not a 
physiopathological statement. 

The first answer to that question was given by Thomas Willis in the seventeenth century. 
He had the first intuition of an internal secretion of the testis. In his De Cerebri Aimloine 
(1664) he writes that the blood receives from the genitals “certain particles imbued ivith 
a seminal tincture” which “carried back into the bloody mass make it vigorous and inspire 
to it a new and lively virtue”. Nearly a hundred years later Tlicophile de Borden 
of Montpellier developed the same idea. “The semen imparts, as is well known, 
a firm masculine tone to all parts as soon as it can be drawn off and sent into the humours 
and solids by its natural organs. It sets a new seal on the animalism of the individual, 
who is in part subject to the action of this creative liquor.” And in another pass.age he 
“The aura seminalis serves more than the other liquors as a link or intermediary 


writes : 


b"twccn the body and the mind” {CEtwres Completes, II, 942). Eunuchism resulted from 
lack of this “crc.itive liquor” from the testis. This was hinted principally hy Borden. 
"rKr- irtc-i of an internal secretion of the testis, lack of which would determine eunuchism. 



hc”"ntroduccY*i'nto'mcdk?^^^^^^ tlie cpmbinat'ion of clinical "’(fcrvation.^omparativc physio- 
logy and experimentation. 


The Hunterian tripod was thrust into medicine, to remain 
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The Birth of Modem Endocrinology 

. INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

By Sir Walter Langdok-Browtc, M.D. 

l.\ the first place I must congratulate those who have worked so hard for the public 
recognition of the status of Endocrinology on the success of their efforts, of which the 
institution of this Section is an outward and visible sign. Ne.xt, I would express ray deep 
appreciation of the honour you have done me in electing me your first President. Of 
recent years I have merely been an interested spectator on the bank of a swiftly flowing 
and expanding stream of research. Indeed, the only justification for my accepting the 
distinction you have conferred upon me is that from the onset I have been actively 
interested in the development of endocrinology. It will, therefore, be fitting that I should 
devote the greater part of ray Address to the history of those early years. 

I 

Modern endocrinology dates from 1891. A Committee had been appointed to investi- 
gate the cause of m^’xcedema, which was recognized to be associated with the failure of 
function of the thyroid gland. But the tendency was to regard the disease as due to a 
failure of excretion, which, indeed, the bloated aspect of the myxcedematous patient 
might well suggest. Halliburton regarded the accumulation of mucin in the tissues 
as evidence of this, but it was soon shown that there was a similar infiltration of all the 
subcutaneous tissues. Victor Horsley was the secretaiy of this Committee and G. R. 
Murray, ivho had worked ivith him at University College Hospital, suggested that the 
condition was due not to a failure of excretion but to the loss of an active internal 
secretion. To emphasize his faith in his hypothesis, he showed a case of myxoedema 
at a meeting of the Newcastle and Northumberland Medical Society, and said that he 
proposed to treat it by an extract of thyroid gland. I had the storj' of what followed 
from Murray’s own lips. A senior member of the Society said that it would be just as 
sensible to treat a case of locomotor ataxy with an emulsion of spinal cord! Undeterred, 
Murray made arrangements with a slaughterhouse to be allowed to dissect out sheep’s 
thyroids under antiseptic precautions. TTie Medical School at Newcastle refused him 
any facilities, but Armstrong College came to his assistance and gave him a room in 
which to prepare his extracts, A year later he triumphantly showed the case of 
myxoedema which had been cured by his extracts before the same Society. When Hector 
Mackenzie in the following year showed that the extract could be taken in a tablet form, 
by the mouth, thyroid therapy leapt ahead. Indeed, its early triumphs proved later to 
be disappointing 'because it was too hastily assumed that other gland extracts were 
potent by the same route. 

July — Endocrix. 1 
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Kocli s extiact and named it testosterone. A few mondis later die Yiigloslav chemist 
Kuzicka, working in Zuricli, obtained the hormone syndietically from cholesterol. 

The cycle has closed. The visionary “semen” of Aretaios, die speculadve “particles 
imbued with seminal tincture” of Thomas Willis, die X substance of John Hunter and 
of Berthold, have been diroivn into the crucible of the biochemist, who has obtained 
its intimate construction ■ and is thus ahle to reproduce diis “vital” force from inert 
substance. . . . llie philosopher’s .stone of the old alchemists has not been an empty 
dream. 

^ Science, however, never stands still. Work now in progress is leading to discovery of 
a second testicular hormone, inhibin. Further, we are no longer arrested at the simple 
formula eunuchism — lack of testicular secretion. Steitiach and his group were romancing 
on the erotization of the cerebral cortex by the sexual hormones, and e.\’plnined every- 
thing in eunuchism, including the mental oudook, by lack of testicular hormones. Their 
fantasies dragged endocrinology into a period of “glands of destiny,” of “glands regulat- 
ing personality.” Glands explained everything, from the conjugal quarrels of a surburhan 
household to the military genius of a Napoleon and die sadistic barbarism of a Hitler. 
Contemporary work has shown that the endocrine glands and thus die testis are parts 
to a great system of metabolic or constitutional regulation and correlation. In eunuchism 
it is not the deficiency of the testis, ivhich explains everydiing, but the reaction of the other 
elements of this -system of consdtutional regulation, of the other endocrines, of the nervous 
vegetative system, of die psyche. The individual variations in eunuchism are e.vplaincd 
by the differences of compensation of the other elements of die system of constitutional 
regulation. For this reason there are eunuchs whom the loss of die testis transforms ■ 
into pessimistic melancholic individuals, and others who like Narscs are capable of 
resounding military feats. For this reason diere are eunuchs incapable of any sexual 
intercourse and others who maintain their potency. 

Thus step by step, from a vague conception of connexion between “semen” and virility, 
through the conception of lack of testicular internal secretion, we have readied the 
conception of total disturbance of die system of consdtutional regulation, starting with 
deficiency of die testis but depending on the individual capacity of diis system of con- 
stitutional regulation. 

The Therapeutic Chapter 

The therapeutic chapter has developed in parallel. In times when dicre was no 
adequate physiopathology of male eunuchism treatment was lacking or was purely 
emjnrical. Methods were applied which had been demonstrated by clinical observation 
to be effeedve in similar diseases. Far be it from me to belittle the importance of the 
• clinical empirical method in therapy. It is a great method and in the last resort the one 
at which we shall always end. We cannot limit ourselves to clinical empiricism, how- 
' ever, it cannot be our beginning and our end. True modern therapy consists in the 
•application of dierapeutic methods on the basis of physiopadiologtcal thinking, but 
with absolute control of this application by the clinical empiric.il mcdiod. 

When physiopathology centred on the lack of testicular hormone, the treatment of 
eunuchism became endrocrinotherapeutic. Hormones were applied, their clinical .applica- 
tion, indications, dosage and other details being strictly controlled by the clinical 
empirical methoff The perfecting of hormonal preparations, the introduction of the 
method, of pellet implantation, and the finding of effective oral preparations mark suc- 
cessive steps in progress. 

Nowadays, when physiopathology has centred on consideration of total constitutional 
reactions (real total psychosomatic personality reactions) treatment has become con- 
stitutional. Endocrinotherapy remains as a basic procedure, but other general con- 
stitutional procedures such as physical methods and p.sycho therapy arc added. 
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It will be agreed, however, that we have now passed far beyond the birth of modern 
endocrinology. But one cannot omit reference to the fruitful co-operation of the surgeon, 
in the treatment of hyperthyroidism, hyperparathy'roidism, the adrenogenital syndrome 
and, more recently, the treatment of myasthenia gravis by thymectomy. However, it 
will be of interest to review the general biology of the endocrine system in the broadest 
terms. 


n 

The enormous energy’ developed in the zygote provides the impetus which carries 
the organism on its passage, through life. It is perhaps somewhat fanciful but it does 
remind one of the release of atomic energy. At that moment growth is at its maximum 
and measured in fractions from that original impetus there is a steady decline in the 
rate of growth. It has even been asserted that at the moment of birth not more than 
2% of that original impetus remains. The organism may be compared to a projectile 
whose initial velocity constantly diminishes from the moment of its discharge. It does 
not escape from the second law of thermodynamics, though, as Hopkins shrewdly pointed 
out, it is the function of life to hold up that dissipating energy at a useful level. 

For the last twenty years and more interest has concentrated, however, on the quality 
rather than on- the quantity of growth. The experimental embryological studies, par- 
ticularly of Roux and of Spemann, revealed amazing facts about the “organizer”. At 
an early stage the graft of embryonic tissue from the dorsal lip of the blastopore is capable 
of imposing its inherent potentialities on its new environment. As we know, in this 
way a neural canal is formed on any "part of the embryo receiving the implant. Yet at 
a slightly later stage the implant has to accept the structural development of its host. 
Clearly specialization of organizing material has already begun. A new interest was 
aroused by Joseph Needham’s demonstration that this “organizer” did not depend on 
cellular structure; the potent material could be crushed, frozen, or even boiled. Indeed, 
boiling seemed to set it free and increased the scope of its activities. Therefore it obviously 
was not a ferment. He found that chemically it was a sterol, reminding us at once of 
the chemical structure of certain hormones. All this work proves that chemical controls 
are actively at work before any trace of a nervous system nas appeared. 

Indeed, it is freely recognized that organisms are controlled by several mechanisms 
before any semblance of a nervous system has appeared in evolution. Chemotropism 
may be the most powerful but by no means the only control of this order. It lies too 
far outside my present topic to give illustrations of stereotropism, heliotropism and so 
forth; though the subject opens a fascinating vista. We are concerned at this stage 
with the chemical controls and may regard hormones as a specialized and concentrated 
form of this. In other words, hormones appeared before the glands which were to house 
them. Comparative morphology presents a good deal of evidence that many of the 
recognized endocrine glands had a more primitive function than that which they now 
possess. Thus in the worms and Peripatus there are paired nephridia in every segment. 
By their means the function to which Claude Bernard attached such fundamental im- 
portance, the constancy of the internal medium, is secured. In higher forms of life 
changes in structure and habitat rendered this method unsuitable. The posterior 
nephridia were condensed to form the functioning metanephros while some of the more 
anterior ones became modified to house some of the endocrines. In fact the whole process 
reminds us of the hermit crab which existed before it found an empty whelk shell for 
an abode. Thus J. F. Gaskell, continuing his father's researches, showed that in the 
lamprey there was a wide distribution of adrenalin-secreting cells, though as development 
increased these became almost entirely confined to the medulla of the adrenal. 

Considering the struggle the central nervous system displayed to obtain control of 
the body it is not likely that it would abdicate in favour of mere chemical controls. The 
anatomical arrangements of the sympathetic nervous system admirably adapts it to 
the rapid production of widespread effects. Failure to recognize this was the error into 
which earlier endocrinologists fell; although the close anatomical association between 
the nervous and glandular elements of for example the pituitatv' and adrenal should 
have prevented this. This close association having once been achieved it was never 
dropped, showing that it must be of great advantage to the organism. Pathology illus- 
trates this by the observation that in anencephalic monsters the fusion between cortical 
and medullary portions of the adrenal does not occur. 

The intimate nature of the association between chemical and nervous factors was 
triumphantly demonstrated by the work of Loewi and of Dale. They showed by the 
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The next pJiase was the dikpvery of an active adrenal extract. A good deal of worl 
tvas being done on tissue extracts in general, which were all found to lo'jicr blood- 
pressui^ Oliver, a physician practising in Harrogate, declared to Schaefer that he had 
prepared an extract from the adrenals which raised blood-pressure. Somewhat sceptical, 
Schaefer, nevertheless, invited Oliver to come to University College, London, to work 
at the subject, and ivas convinced. Naturally this roused fresh interest in Addison’s 
disease, hut strangely enough a failure of excretion on the part of the adren.ils, anatomi- 
cally so close to the kidneys, to detoxicate the body was regarded as the explanation, 
until Hurnphry Rolleston in his Goulstonian Lectures for 1895 adduced evidence of its 
being an “atony” due to the loss of some internal secretion. The isolation of adrenalin 
soon follow'ed, but as comparative studies shoived that adrenalin was purely the produc- 
tion of tire rnedullary portion of die gland we were completely misled as to the real 
cause of Addison’s disease until the work of Stewart and Rogoff. In the same w.ay the 
real importance of Langley’s generalization that the effect of adrenalin on any pan 
was the same as stimulation of the sympathetic nerves to that part was not fully grasped, 
indeed not until Dale’s demonstration of the wide distribution of adrenergic fibres. 

Meanwhile Schaefer and Oliver’s discovery of an active pituitary extract gave the final 
blow to the excretory theory of endocrine glands, bringing down with it many then 
fashionable theories of auto-intoxication. Yet so attractive is the idea to many minds 
that more dian twenty’ years later it was suggested tliat hyperparathyroidism was due 
to a failure to eliminate guanidine. 


Bayliss and Starling’s discovery of secretin in 1902 was full of theoretical interest but 
lias proved disappointing therapeutically. Taken in conjunction with Pavlov’s work on 
"sham feeding” and “appetite juice” it ratlier upset the balance of oiir views a.s to the 
relative importance of chemical and nervous factors. Starling was inclined to regard 
the initial step in digestion as nervous in origin, starting a succession of chemical reac- 
tions, the forerunner in each case being necessary to stimulate the next in scries. 
Considering the rvay in which the nervous system developed increasing control thtoiigb- 
out evolution this seemed improbable. Another pointer wliich wa.s missed for some 
years was the double nervous and glandular structure of the pituitary and adrenals. 

This was the state of affairs when Starling brought forward his hormone theory m 
his Croonian Lectures for 1905. The name was suggested hy W. B. Hardy — meaning a 
stimulant of chemical origin to act on other structures at a' distance. The foundation 
of a scheme of this sort led to a great increase of interest and research in the whole field 
of endocrinology. Before long, however, the idea of independent autonomous glands 
■without any central control was modified and that of die integration of the endocrine 
system began to replace it. This was largely due to increasing recognition of the leading 
importance of the pituitary gland with its obvious interactions with the other glands. 1 
ventured to call the pituitary gland “the leader of the endocrine orchestra”, though 
later when the importance of the hypothalamus in relation to die pituitary became 
clearer it seemed more accurate to regard the hypothalamus as holding the still more 
important rank of conductor of that orchestra. 

The search for separate hormones in the pituitary was too amply rewarded, for at 
least eleven were described! This seemed improbable as the gland only contains three 
types of cells and there seemed little point in a separate lactogenic hormone which might 
never be called upon to act throughout the life of the female and never in that of the 
male. And so the conception arose of the secrction.s of the cells being modified through 
the hypothalamus in accordance with the need.s of the body. We can, therefore, con- 
ceive of a steady autonomous action of the cndocrines controlled through the hypo- 
dialannis and pituitary as needed. 

Meanwhile the clinician was receiving most important aid from the organic chemist. 
This introduced a much more scientific attitude to the whole subject. One has only to 
compare Starling’s Croonian Lectures with Dodds’ Goulstonian Lectures for 1934 to 
realize the significance of the advance. Here we were shown the importance of a basal 
croup which could be modified to form different hormonc.s and the close relationship 
between such substancc.s and the stimuintor.s of irregular growth, i.e. the carcinogcnctic 
substances. Perhaps a particularly surprising feature of the work was the dcmon.straiion 
that 1 svnthctically prepared substance of simpler chemical constitution than that pre- 
mred bv the body could “pick the physiological lock”, ft may be asked, why should 
the bodv Ro to the trouble of preparing the more clalrorafc substance- Really the answer 
; j- ° -j-jj;. natural product is formed under strict limitations of temperature, pH 

;s sim[ . physical conditions, whereas the laboratory procedures would he fatal 

o' thT *^ccil The synthetic production of hormones became' recognized as possible and 
■\crv importnnr. 
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It will be agreed, however, that we have now passed far beyond the birth of modern 
endocrinology. But one cannot omit reference to the fruitful co-operation of the surgeon, 
in the treatment of hyperthy’roidism, hyperparathyroidism, the adrenogenital syndrome 
and, more recently, the treatment of myasthenia gravis by thymectomy. However, it 
will be of interest to review the general hiology of the endocrine system in the broadest 
terms. 


n 

The enormous energy developed in the zygote provides the impetus which carries 
the organism on its passage, through life. It is perhaps somewhat fanciful but it does 
remind one of the release of atomic energy. At that moment growth is at its maximum 
and measured in fractions from that original impetus there is a steady decline in the 
rate of growth. It has even heen asserted that at the moment of birth not more than 
2% of that original impetus remains. The organism may he compared to a projectile 
whose initial velocity constantly diminishes from the moment of its discharge. It does 
not escape from the second law of thermodynamics, though, as Hopkins shrewdly pointed 
out, it is the function of life to hold up that dissipating energy at a useful level. 

For the last twenty years and more interest has concentrated, however, on the quality 
rather than on. the quantity of growth. The experimental embryological studies, par- 
ticularly of Roux and of Spemann, revealed amazing facts about the “organizer”. At 
an early stage the graft of embryonic tissue from the dorsal lip of the blastopore is capable 
of imposing its inherent potentialities on its new environment. As we know, in this 
way a neural canal is formed on any "part of the embryo receiving the implant. Yet at 
a slightly later stage the implant has to accept the structural development of its host. 
Clearly specialization of organizing material has already begun. A new interest was 
aroused by Joseph Needham’s demonstration that this “organizer” did not depend on 
cellular structure; the potent material could be crushed, frozen, or even boiled. Indeed, 
boiling seemed to set it free and increased the scope of its activities. Therefore it obviously 
was not a ferment. He found that chemically it was a sterol, reminding us at once of 
the chemical structure of certain hormones. All this work proves that chemical controls 
are actively at work before any trace of a nervous system has appeared. 

Indeed, it is freely recognized that organisms are controlled by several mechanisms 
before any semblance of a nervous system has appeared in evolution. Chemotropism 
may be the most powerful but by no means the only control of this order. It lies too 
far outside my present topic to give illustrations of stereotropism, heliotropism and so 
forth: though the subject opens a fascinating vista. We are concerned at this stage 
with the chemical controls and may regard hormones as a specialized and concentrated 
form of this. In other words, hormones appeared before the glands which w'ere to house 
them. Comparative morphology presents a good deal of evidence that many of the 
recognized endocrine glands had a more primitive function than that which they now 
possess. Thus in the worms and Peripatus there are paired nephridia in every segment. 
By their means the function to which Claude Bernard attached such fundamental im- 
portance, the constancy of the internal medium, is secured. In higher forms of life 
changes in structure and habitat rendered this method unsuitable. The posterior 
nephridia were condensed to form the functioning metanephros while some of the more 
anterior ones became modified to house some of the endocrines. In fact the whole process 
reminds us of the hermit crab which existed before it found an empty whelk shell for 
an abode. Thus J. F. Gaskell, continuing his father’s researches, showed that in the 
lamprey there was a wide distribution of adrenalin-secreting cells, though as development 
increased these became almost entirely' confined to the medulla of the adrenal. 

Considering the struggle the central nervous system displayed to obtain control of 
the body it is not likely that it would abdicate in favour of mere chemical controls. The 
anatomical arrangements of the sympathetic nervous system admirably adapts it to 
the_ rapid production of widespread effects. Failure to recognize this was the error into 
which earlier endocrinologists fell: although the close anatomical association between 
the nert-ous and glandular elements of for example the pituitary and adrenal should 
have prevented this. This close association having once been achieved it was never 
dropped, showing that it must be of great advantage to the organism. Pathology illus- 
trates this by the observation that in anencephalic monsters the fusion between cortical 
and medullary portions of the adrenal does not occur. 

The intimate nature of the association between chemical and nervous factors was 
triumphantly demonstrated by the work of Loewi and of Dale. They showed by the 
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recognition of cholinergic and adrenergic nerve endings that every nervous stimulus 
was mediated through a chemical mecltanism before affecting the tissue cell. This 
generalization has greatly clarified our whole outlook. 

•'Although the essential cause of cancer is still unknown it would be generally agreed 
that it is characterized by a complete breakaway of the growdi factors from nervous 
control. It is, therefore, not surprising that tlie chemical similarity between hormones 
as regulators of normal metabolism and carcinogens as stimulators of abnormal growth 
has excited much interest and perhaps not unnaturally 'some apprehension. This 
association between all growdi-promoting and differentiation-promoting agents comes 
out in a very striking way if amphibian eggs are subjected to what is known as “delayed 
fertilization”. To quote Joseph Needham’s account of the work “the longer die eggs 
wait for the sperm cells the more virulent is the subsequent dislocation of development. 
If the delay is short, serious unbalance of the sex-ratio ensues (due to interference with 
the formation of the sex hormones?); if the delay is longer, multiple liberation or forma- 
tion of the organizer takes place, and multiple monsters result; if the delay is very long, 
development runs an extremely abnormal course, giving shapeless teratomata and these 
if implanted into an adult frog will, give malignant growth, including even metastases. 
This gradual transition from the normal to the frankly malignant must surely depend 
on purely environmental factors. It is, indeed, in connexion with die sex hormones that 
the overlap between the stimulus for cancer production and the stimuli for the sexual 
cycle is most obvious. But this overlap is also seen between die ocstrogens and the 
primary' organizer. Thus Waddington and D. M. Needham were able to produce 
secondary neural axes in host embryos by the implantation of certain syndietic ccstrogenic 
hydrocarbons. There is strong support for die opinion that die primary organizer is a 
sterol-like substance. In view of die exceedingly wide distribution of the primary 
organizer and the presence of cestrogens in coal-tar, it is significant that ocstrogens have 
been found to exist in some - plant tissues. This at once reminds us of those other 
exogenous hormones, the vitamins, but I am deliberately excluding them frmn this 
surv’ey, other than to refer to the sterol-like character of vitamin D; thus providing us 
with another example of overlap between the various growth factors. 

The part played by hormones both in physical and psychological manifestations is so 
closely interwoven in the whole organism that while taking a special interest 
we incorporate them in the general body of medicine. This would accord with the 
present tendency to adopt a psychosomatic attitude in medicine. 
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Addison’s Disease and Pregnancy. — S. Leonard Simpson, M.D. 

This is a case of Addison’s disease in a woman of 30, characterized by the onset 
of symptoms during pregnancy some four years ago, and the occurrence of a second 
successful pregnancy, terminating in a second live child recently, but with failure of 
iartation after both parturitions. I have seen two other patients with Addison’s disease 
survive pregnancy and a few have been published, but this patient appears to be the first 
recorded example of Addison’s disease and two pregnancies, as well as two live children. 
Pigmentation occurs physiologically during pregnane)' in normal women, probably due ■ 
to temporary inadequacy of adrenal function, the physiological hypertrophy of the 
adrenal cortex indicating that the increased function is called for by pregnancy, the un- 
destroyed portion of the adrenal gland in Addison’s disease being sufficient in the earlier 
phase of the disease for normal purposes but not for the added requirements of preg- 
nancy. 

The patient married some five years ago, and became pregnant after six months. Some 
pigmentation of the face and hands was noticed during the fifth month of this first 
pregnancy, and from that time the patient complained of tiredness and malaise. How- 
ever, the pregnancy and parturition were normal but lactation failed. The first child was 
born in December 1943. Although lactation failed, amenorrhoea persisted until August 
1944, when normal monthly menstruation occurred and continued, but an occasional 
period was missed. Her health was indifferent, and general malaise was noticed. The 
pigmentation, which had faded somewhat after parturition, gradually returned, and she 
lost two stone in weight. In August 1944, the patient was admitted to Queen Elizabeth 
Hospital, Birmingham, in semi-coma, and with a blood-pressure of 80/60. The diagnosis of 
Addison’s disease was made, and she responded to intravenous saline and later maintained 
imperfect health on 4 grammes of salt a day without cortical extract. 

The patient was first seen by me in November 1944, complaining of weakness and 
malaise. She had pigmentation of the skin, as in Addison’s disease, but not of the 
mucous membranes. She was still taking salt. Her blood-pressure was 90/60; serum 
potassium 20-1 mg., serum sodium 305 rag. and serum chloride 586 mg., and the Kepler 
test was positive for Addison’s disease, under 12-4. She responded clinically to 10 c.c. 
eucortone daily, and after some weeks, to 5 mg. of desoxycortone daily instead of the 
eucortone; and the sodium chloride was increased to 8 grammes a day. Her blood 
chemistr)’ beeame normal on this dosage. In February 1945, 1 implanted in the sub- 
cutaneous tissue of the abdomen 6 by 100 mg. of desoxycortone, and continued the' salt 
intake of 8 grammes a day. The patient remained very well. B.P. 120/80. In Mdy ,1945, 
she complained of two months’ amenorrhoea. This was at first thought to be part of 
July — Clin. 1 
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recognition of cholinergic and adrenergic nerve endings tliat every nervous stimulus 
was mediated through a chemical mechanism before affecting the tissue cell. This 
generalization has greatly clarified our whole outlook. 

^ Although the essential cause of cancer is still unknown it would be generally agreed 
mat it is characterized by a complete breakaway of the growdi factors from nervou.s 
control. It is, therefore, not surprising that the cliemical similarity between hormones 
as regulators of normal metabolism and carcinogens as stimulators of abnormal growth 
has e.xcited much interest and perhaps not unnaturally 'some apprehension. This 
association between all growth-promoting and differentiation-promoting agents comes 
out in a very striking way if amphibian eggs are subjected to what is known as “delayed 
fertilization”. To quote Joseph Needham’s account of the work “die longer die eggs 
wait for the sperm cells die more virulent is die subsequent dislocation of development. 
If the delay is short, serious unbalance of the sex-ratio ensues (due to interference with 
tile formation of die sex hormones?); if the delay is longer, multiple liberation or forma- 
tion of the organizer takes place, and multiple monsters result; if the delay is very long, 
development runs an extremely abnormal course, giving shapeless teratomata and these 
if implanted into an adult frog will- give malignant growth, including even nietastascs. 
This gradual transition from the normal to the frankly malignant must surely depend 
on purely environmental factors. It is, indeed, in connexion with the sex hormones that 
the overlap between the stimulus for cancer production and die stimuli for the sexual 
cycle is most obvious. But diis overlap is also seen between die cestrogens and the 
primary organizer. Thus Waddington and D. M. Needham were able to jiroduce 
secondary neural axes in host embryos by the implantation of certain synthetic oestrogente 
hydrocarbons. There is strong support for the opinion diat the primary organizer is a 
sterol-like substance. In view of the exceedingly wide distribution of die primary 
organizer and the presence of oestrogens in coal-tar, it is significant that oestrogens have 
been found to exist in some plant tissues. This at once reminds us of those other 
exogenous hormones, the vitamins, but I am deliberately excluding them from this 
survey, other than to refer to the sterol-like character of vitamin D; thus providing us 
with another example of overlap between the various growth factors. 

The part played by hormones both in physical and psychological manifestations is so 
closely interwoven in the whole organism that while taking a special interest in them 
we incorporate them in the general body of medicine. This would accord with the 
present tendency to adopt a psychosomatic attitude in medicine. 
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was almost identical with that of his brother. The right testis was infantile biit in the 
scrotum. The left was ectopic and palpable just over the pubis. His height was 6/ inches, 
(fig. 2.) He responded in similar fashion to a testosterone implant. 



FIG. l. FIG. 2. 

Thomas, aged 18. Daniel, aged 22. 

Differential diagnosis . — Infantilism involves (1) infantile sexual developrhent: (2) sub- 
normal growth in height and breadth; (3) delay in epiphyseal union, and (4) a graceful 
delicate appearance (Levi-Lorain type). The primary defect in infantilism is pituitary, 
the gonadal defect being secondary’. 

. In eunuchoidism there is a primart- failure of gonadal development. The height is 
usually above normal, but may be normal, and the span is greater than the height. It 
is rarely recorded as below average normal, although I have such definite cases. Eunuch- 
oids are usually described as being adipose, but it is not generally recognized that both 
eunuchoids and pre-pubertal castrates may be quite thin. (I have one example of the 
latter.) Growth continues until the late twenties, or later, as the epiphyses are ununited 
and the pituitarj' growth hormone continues to be secreted. Both patients had mumps at 
the age of 5, but as far as is known, this was not complicated by obvious orchitis. 

In view of the continued growth in height and the failure of response to gonadotrophic 
hormone, as well as the eunuchoid proponion of span and height, I favour the diagnosis 
of eunuchoidism in these brothers. (The estimation of gonadotrophins in blood and urine 
was not carried out.) It is probable that their ultimate height may be well above normal. 
However, both of them, at the age of 14 or even 16, were well below the average height 
of their friends. They were below 5 ft. in height. It is not generally recognized that 
this may be the case in eunuchoids, and w'as true in one of my eunuchoid patients who is 
now 6 ft. 3 in. The cause of this is probably the absence of testosterone secretion, which 
providing that it does not produce closure of the epiphyses, has an important stimulating 
effect on growth. It would therefore appear that at the age of 14, or even 16, these two 
brothers gave a clinical picture of infantilism, although to-day the correct diagnosis appears 
to be eunuchoidism. 

Gynsecomastia with Bilateral Undescended Testes in a Man aged 21. — T. S. Rich.vrdsox, 
M.D. (St. Thomas’s Hospital). 

Raymond D., aged 21, first noticed swelling of his breasts at the age of 16, at which 
time they were tender and painful. They have remained enlarged but have been less 
tender during the last year. He experiences more pain when the weather is cold. The 
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the adrenal disorder, as she had missed menstruation occasionally. In .^ugust 1945, on 
abdominal e.xamination, a swelling was felt in the suprapubic area, and pregnanq' was 
discovered. She remained very well, although the blood-pressure was 98/60, and serum 
sodium 307 mg. The serum chloride was 618 mg. and potassium 17 mg. There had 
been no disturbance of any kind during the initial period of pregnancy. She continued 
very well throughout the pregnancy on 5 mg. desox'yeortone injected daily, and 12 grammes 
of salt daily, the blood-pre.ssure averaging 100/75. 

As Willesden General Hospital has no obstetric department, she ivas transferred for 
the parturition to Central Middlesex Hospital under Dr. Avery Jones and Mr. J. S. 
MeVine. Treatment was continued with desoxycortone, with salt, ;is previously, and 
without any change. On November 30, 1945, she was delivered of a male baby, weight 
6 lb. 10 oz., after a normal labour of sixteen hours. The baby wa.s normal except for 
a mild degree of hypospadias. Her systolic blood-pressure remained between 100 and 
120 mni.Hg, and there were no unusual symptoms. Lactation, however, failed, and 
artificial feeding difficulties were met with but overcome. 

The patient was seen by me on January 4, 1946, and was very well. On January 18 
she complained of swelling of the face. Blood-pressure was 160/105. This indicated 
excessive treatment. The desoxycortone was continued, but salt therapy stopped. On 
February 1 she was very well, B.P. 140/100. A clinical assistant saw her and again 
ordered 8 grammes of salt a day. The oedema of the face returned; and salt was then 
again stopped. 

The patient is now in good condition. B.P. 125/80. 

Comment . — Pregnant animals survive adrenalectomy for longer periods than normal 
animals. This may be due to hypertrophy of the anterior pituitary gland with_(«) 
increased secretion ' ot diabetogenic hormone, (h) increased secretion of adrenocortico- 
trophic hormone which stimulates accessory adrenal cortex tissue and (c) increased 
secretion of progesterone. In women, the uninjured part of the adrenal cortex probably 
undergoes hypertrophy and there is also a possibility of the adi'cnal cortex of the frctus 
helping to compensate for the mother’s deficiency. It is known that the adrenal cortex 
plays an important part in lactation, which fails in adrenalectomized animals maintained 
on inadequate doses of cortical extract. The patient might have lactated if the dcsoxy- 
cortonc had been replaced by cortical extract containing the carbohydrate corticosterone 
factor. 


Two Brothers, with Infantilism or Eunuchoidism. — S. Leonakd Simpson, iil.D. 

These patients are presented because of the rarity of the condition, and the differential 
diagnosis. 

Thomas, aged IS, wa.s first seen by me at Willesden General Hospital Endocrine Clinic 
in September 1945, being referred for “undeveloped testes”. He had a boyish appearance, 
and shy, diffident mannei. His weight was 7 stone, lieight 67 inches, and” .span 71 inches. 
His shoulders were slightly broader than his pelvis, but bis general appearance was grace- 
ful and fragile. His fingers and toes were long and slender. There was an absence of 
fat generally. The penis w.as tiny and the tc.stcs not palpable. No hair was present on 
the face, pubis or axillm, and the voice w,as high-pitched and unbroken (fig. 1). B.P. 125/80- 
Pulse SO. Fundi normal. X-ray (Dr. Rohan Williams): “Pituitarv fossa smaller than 
average; delayed epiphyseal closure — average for male of 15". 17-kctosteroids in urine 
(Dr. W. Payne): 4-6 mg. per day; 3-2 mg. per litre. 

Treatment . — In October 1945, I implanted under local amrsthesia 8 tablets of lOO mg. 
each of testosterone propionate in the subcutaneous tissue of the abdomen. 

Result . — Frequent penile erections started after one week. Appetite, weight (1 stone 
in four weeks) and strength were greatly increased. He had increased 1 inch in height, 
and his shoulders were broader. The voice was deeper. The penis wa.s enlarged, and 
there was an interesting area of redness (erythema) over the pubis, pelvis, and scrotum. 
Some hair was growing on the pubis. To-day his weight is 9 stone 3 lb. and his licight 
69 inches. Hair is plentiful on the pubis (but limited Jiorizontally) and in the axill.T; 
but little on the face. His manner is much more forthcoming and enterprising. Tlic 
penis is larger; the right testis is infantile and now felt in the scrotum; the left is not 
palpable. 

The brother. Daniel, aged 22. came to hospital because of the great improvement in 
Thomas and because he had failed to re.spond in any way to .a course of chorionic 
gonadotrophins (500 units injected twice weekly for six weeks). His general appearance 
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was almost identical with that of his brother. The right testis was infantile but in the 
scrotum. The left was ectopic and palpable just over the pubis. His height was 67 inches, 
(fig. 2.) He responded in similar fashion to a testosterone implant. 



FIG. 1. FIG. 2. 

Thomas, aged 18. ’ Daniel, aged 22. 

Differential diagnosis. — Infantilism involves (1) infantile sexual development; (2) sub- 
normal growth in height and breadth; (3) delay in epiphyseal union, and (4) a graceful 
iwhcate appearance (Levi-Lorain tv'pe). The primary defect in infantilism is pituitary, 
the gonadal defect being secondary. 

I . In eunuchoidism there is a primary failure of gonadal development. Tire height is 
usually above normal, but may be normal, and the span is greater than the height. It 
IS rarely recorded as below average normal, although I have such definite cases. Eunuch- 
oids are usually described as being adipose, but it is not generally recognized that both 
Eunuchoids and pre-pubertal castrates may be quite thin. (I have one example of the 
atter.) Growth continues until the late twenties, or later, as the epiphyses are ununited 
and the pituitary growth hormone continues to be secreted. Both patients had mumps at 
^ E age of 5, but as far as is known, this was not complicated by obvious orchitis. 

In view of the continued growth in height and the failure of response to gonadotrophic 
ormone, as well as the eunuchoid proportion of span and height, I favour the diagnosis 
ot eunuchoidism in these brothers. (The estimation of gonadotrophins in blood and urine 
Was not carried out.) It is probable that their ultimate height may be well above normal. 
j.°",®\Er, both of them, at the age of 14 or even 16, were well below the average height 
friends. They were below 5 ft. in height. It is not generally recognized that 
>s may be the case in eunuchoids, and was true in one of my eunuchoid patients who is 
^ cause of this is probably the absence of testosterone secretion, which 

produce closure of the epiphyses, has an important stimulating 
b ? growth. It would therefore appear that at the age of 14, or even 16, these two 
otners gave a clinical picture of infantilism, althoueh to-dav the correct diagnosis appears 
to be eunuchoidism. 6 - 

GynaecoiMstia with Bilateral Undescended Testes in a Man aged 21. — ^J. S. Rich.vrdsox, 
M.D. (St. Thomas’s Hospital). 

time^\l”°f^ ^Sod 21, first noticed swelling of his breasts at the age of 16, at which 
tender'd^ ."ere tender and painful. They have remained enlarged but have been less 
uring the last year. He experiences more pain when the weather is cold. The 
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breasts have never secreted. His voice has not broken but pubic hair appeared at the age 
of 14 and his penis began to enlarge at that time continuing to do so until he was 20. 
His sexual interests are homosexual and he suffers from prolonged and frequent erections 
but has never had ejaculations. 

Previous health. — Mumps, measles, chickenpox before the age of 10. An operation 
for bilateral hernia at the age of 7; no information as to whether left testis was removed 
is available. 

Family history . — No evidence of endocrine disorder. Patient is youngest of five by 
fifteen years. 

On examination . — ^He is a poor physical specimen witltout a beard and with .scanty 
body hair. Height 68jA in.; span 68j4 in.; sole to pubis 34 in. He has bilateral gyna:- 
comastia with easily felt glandular tissue and the aureoltc are pigmented' without being 
enlarged. His penis is large; his left testis impalpable; the right at tlie external inguinal 
ring is small; the prostate is very small. Urinary hormone assays — 17-ketostcroids, 
16'4 mg. m twenty-four hours; alpha fraction 80-90%; follicular stimulating hormone 
(F.S.H.) 320 M.U. in twenty-four hours; no luteinising effect; ocstrogens in urine — 10 gamma 
in twenty-four hours. 

It is thought that this case is an example of the syndrome described by Kleinfcltcr 
et al. (1942) and e.xpanded by Nelson and Heller (1945). Our case had bilateral gynae- 
comastia occurring in an adolescent tvith presumptive evidence of tubular degeneration, 
as there was bilateral cryptorchidism. The Leydig cell function was adequate as evidenced 
by a large phallus and normal quantitative and qualitative 1 7-ketosteroid excretion and 
there was excess follicular stimulating hormone (F.S.H.) in the urine. It is known that 
eunuchoids and castrates who have excess F.S.H. and only extratesticular androgen do 
not get gyna-'comastia but that these, if adolescent, may develop gynxcomastia when 
treated with testosterone. 

It is tentatively suggested that the development of gynrecomastia in the group of cases 
to which tve believe this one belongs, depends on an excess of F.S.H. and the presence 
of an adequate supply of androgen. 
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Chronic Idiopathic Hypoparathyroidism. — J. S. Riciiardson, M.D. for H. Gardi.ver-Hili., 
M.D., F.R.C.P. 

N. C., aged 16, was first admitted to St. Tliomas’s Ho.spital under the care of Dr. 
Garciiner-Hdl on April 25, 1941. He was 7 lb. at birth and walked late — at 2 yo-ars. 
He first had epileptiform fits at 18 months and these continued intermittently until he 
was given epanutin at the age of 10. Various diagnoses were made such .as epilepsy', 
poliomyelitis .and spastic diplegia, the last two because of the deformity of his legs and 
feet. These were fir.st noticed when he began to have severe cramps in his legs and later 
.arms, at the age of 5. His feet turned in and he had difficulty in walking, with almost 
constant spasm that had been tvorse for two years. 

Oh examination he had a strongly positive Chvostek’s sign and carpopedal spasm widi 
bilateral pcs caviis. The blood calcium was 4-1 mg.%: inorganic phosphate 9-9 mg.%; 
blood urea 37 mg.%. Urine normal. Bilateral cataract. No significant changes in lus 
bones. 


Treatment . — Paratliormone 60 units daily for fourteen days did not control his cramps 
and he had several epileptiform convulsions. Blood calcium 5-4 mg., phosphate 8-8 rng. 
Treatment was changed to ostelin 120,000 units and calcium gluconate one ounce d.aily. 
After three weeks, the calcium was 8-2 mg., phosphate 7 mg. and after five weeks calcium 
S-2 mg. and phosphate 4 mg. These figures remained more or less constant for sever.al 
months. He was discliarged on Januan' I, 1942 on 150,000 units of ostelin and one and 
a half ounces of calcium gluconate daily, the blood calcium then being 10-2 mg., phos- 
phate 6 mg. All other investigations proved negative except the blood urea that remained 
round about 40 mg. 


After an operation for bilateral pes caviis in June 1943 his blood calcium was 18 mg.% 
No evidence of metastatic renal calcification was found. From that time he has been 
* iT im.., liver nil cansulcs 1,000 units and calcium gluconate half an ounce daily, 
"hh a ca cium level o^f about 9-0-1 1-0 mg. and inorganic pbo.sphate of 4 mg. On 
February' 20 , 1946. his scrum calcium was 8-0 mg., inorganic phosphate 4-4 mg. 
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These cases of. chronic idiopathic hypoparathyroidism arc rare. Rose in 1943, could 
only find some 70 odd in literature. The association of epilepsy is well recognized but 
only recently have E.E.G. changes, suggestive of epilepsy, been demonstrated in hypo- 
parathyroidism, and these made to disappear by adequate medical treatment or surgical 
implants (Odoriz, 1944, Taubenhaus and Engle, 1945). This case did not respond to 
parathormone but was well controlled by large doses of vitamin D, and in this is similar 
to three cases described by Albright et al, (1942). 
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Hypogonadism (Eunuchoidism) with Ununited Epiphyses. — ^Hucii Dunlop, F.R.C.P. 
and Philip Ellman, F.R.C.P. 

G. T. F., aged 36, cook, was referred to the Out-patients Department of one of us (P. E.) 
at the Rheumatism Unit at St. Stephen’s Hospital as a case of “rheumatism.” 

He complained of pain in the left shoulder and forearm on and off since 1938. He 
has had similar pain in right shoulder and lumbar region. 

Previous history. — 1924, influenza. 

On examination . — ^Pallid individual, “myxoedematoid” facies, looking younger than his 
age with a rather effeminate voice; hair on face and axillie very scanty, no hair on the 
chest and pubic hair is of feminine type with a concave upward margin. He shaves 
only once every three weeks. External genitalia normal; testes descended and normal. 

Heart, lungs, abdomen, central nervous system, were normal. Blood-pressure normal. 
Pulse 58. 

Examination of the locomotor system shows large hands and feet with long slender 
fingers (figs. 1 and 2). 

No pain, tenderness or swelling of the joints. He has limitation of extension of the 
elbows due to a chondrodystrophy. 



FIG. 1. FIG. 2 

Note the myKccdematoid facies, absence of on the chest, large hands and long slender fingers. 

X-rays of his hands, knees, and feet show delayed union of the epiphyses with an 
epiphyseal age of about 18. 
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X-ray of skull shows a deep pituitary fossa, whicli is normal in size. 

All urinary investigations were normal. Volume of urine 1,360 c.c. per day. 17- 
ketosteroids 3-3 nig. per litre or 4-5 mg. per day. 

Blood-count normal. Blood chole-sterol 141 mg.%. 

He was referred by one of us (H. D.) to Mr. Broster’s Endocrine Clinic where he waii 
considered a suitable case for testosterone implant of 600 mg. which up to date he has 
refused. 

The delay in union of the epiphyses is consistent with the diagnosis of hypogonadism. 

Whether this is a so-called “primary” liypogonadism, or due to a defect elsewhere 
in the endocrine system, is debatable. 


Cushing’s Pituitary Basophilism, treated successfully by Deep X-ray Therapy. — ^P hilip 
Ellman, F.R.C.P., and G. Vilvandre, A'f.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Case shown to the Clinical Section by one of us (P. E.), November 1934 [Proc. R. Soc. 
Med. 28 , 335). She had several courses of X-ray therapy until 1939 and we have con- 
vincing evidence of its beneficial effects in this case. , 

Her general appearance is now normal; she has lost her hirsutism and her florid 
complexion. She is now no longer obese; she has lost an appreciable amount of weight 
— weight loss from 9 st. 3 lb. to 8 st. Her blood-pressure is normal, 120/70. There are 
no abnormal findings in the cardiovascular system. Central nervous system iiornml. 

She has no pigmentation of the legs or discoloration of the skin. 

All urinary investigations are negative. 

Her blood-count is normal; there is now no oedema. 

X-ray treatment has proved beneficial in so far as: (1) There has been a resumption 
of menses with normal loss. (2) Blood-pressure is normal. (3) There is now no poly- 
cytha:mia. (4) Her appearance is normal and her weight is now normal. (5) Her con- 
dition has shown progressive imitrovement to practically a normal state since it was 
first detected in 1934. (6) She has no headaches. 

Mr. Northfield has seen her and has regarded the results as so satisfactory that any 
question of surgery does not arise. 

Dr, A. C. Crooke: It is difficult to assess the effect of any treatment in Cushing's 
because of the natural fluctuation in severity of the symptoms from time . to time ana 
because occasionally symptoms disappear completely without any treatment. Cusmnb 
originally claimed that radiotherapy was the treatment of choice but I have sections 
of the pituitary glands of his patients which he once claimed to have cured! Our own 
experience of radiotherapy has been equally disappointing and I have had the oppor- 
tunity of examining sections of pituitary glands from patients who have died in sPiw 
of intensive X-ray treatment and found no histological changes in them. This is m 
marked contrast to the large areas of necrosis caused by the implantation of radon reeas 
into the pituitary gland which results in a dramatic cure of basophilism in a short time. 
The purple strim atrophicse change to pink within twenty-four hours, the patient loses 
weight and the other symptoms subside more gradually. This method of treatment 'yPI 
first described by the late Mr. Pattison in 1938 and seems to me to be the most promising 
one at present available but it is liable to cause signs of pituitary insufficiency if too 
large a dose is given. 
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Male Gynaicomastia: Testicular Atrophy. — A. C. Crooke, M.D- 

K. E., a married soldier, aged 24, complains of painful swelling of the right breast of 
eight mondis duration. Subsequently the left breast became similarly swollen and 
painful. An operation was performed at the age of 14 to bring the right testicle down 
into the scrotum but it subsequently retracted. The left is in the normal position but 
has .always been rather small. He has normal intercourse but no ejaculations. Pubic 
and axillaf)- hair appeared at puberty but he only shaves twice a week and bis voice has 
never broken. 

On exantination . — Masculine habitus except for a diiTusc tender enlargement of the 
right breast and less of the left. Large arcol.-c and nipples. .Scanty moustache and licard 
and female distribution of jnibic hair. Penis and scrotum normal but testes small. 

17 -ketosteroid output 23 to 25-9 mg. in twenty-four hours. 

Teslicniar biopsy: Marked atrophy of seminiferous tubules and great liypcrpla.sia of 

interstitial cells. n • i r 

Breast biopsy: Much fat. Rather sparse fibrous tissue and a few scattered ducts. 
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Treatment of Ulcerative Colitis with Intestinal Mucosa 


By A. Morton Girl, M.D. 


Study of the natural course of ulcerative colitis, with its tendency to spontaneous 
remissions and relapses, led me to consider whether, in some cases at least, the condition 
might not be the result of a deficiency. Preliminary' investigations suggested that this 
deficiencv might result from lack of some factor and that this hypothetical factor might 
be produced in or bv some portion of the small intestine. This idea could best be 
tested by feeding raw small intestine to a victim of ulcerative colitis who had failed 
to respond to orthodox therapy and who had gone for a long time without remission of 
his disease. 

About nine years ago there came under my care a man who had had the disease 
for three years, including one year in hospital, without showing improvement. Treat- 
ment with raw pig’s small intestine by mouth resulted in a remission which was main- 
tained so long as he took the treatment. When supplies failed (fig. 1) he relapsed. 
When supplies were again obtainable he became well. Figs. 2 and 3 show what happened 
when he voluntarily ceased treatment and when he started it again, namely, first a 
relapse and then a remission. At this time dried preparations of pig’s small intestinal 
mucosa became available. There were two preparations, A (Benger’s) in which enzymal 
activity was retained and B (Allen and Hanbury’s). On A there was little or no improve- 
ment, on B a complete remission within a month (fig. 4). Table I summarizes this case. 



FIG. 1. — April 4, 1941 : Relapse as runners became unobtainable. At A, feeling well, no pain, normal stools; 
weight 11 St. 12 lb. At B, pain, diarrheca, blood and mucus in stools, lassiiude ; weight 11 st. 4 lb. 

FIG. 2. — Nov. 7, 1942 ; Relapse when runners were discarded voluntarily. At A, feeling tvell and at work ; no 
pain, normal stools. At B, too ill to work, easily tired j pain, diarrhcea, fecal incontinence, blood and mucus in stools. 

FIG. .3. — ^Jan. ilO, 1943 Slow improvement when taking runners. At A, off work ; pain, lassitude, blood instools. 
At B, feeling w'ell and working overtime ; no pain, normal formed stools. 



FIG. 4. — Course of Case I. From May, 1944 to January, 194.i, each dot represents two days: thereafter each dot 
represents one day. 

Acknowledgments : Figs. 1, 2 and 3 appeared in Lancet, 1944 (i), 536, and fig. 4 in Lancet, 1945 (ii), 203. 

■During the war I saw few cases of ulcerative colitis. Table II tabulates these, showing a 
response to raw pig’s small intestine in 3 cases, no improvement in 2. 

Of 3 further cases treated with preparation A, none showed material improvement. 
Of 12 further cases treated with preparation B, 8 became completely well and have 
jcLY — M ed 1 
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X-ray of skull shows a deep pituitary fossa, which is normal in size. 

All urinary investigations were normal. Volume of urine 1,360 c.c. per day. 17- 
ketosteroids 3-3 mg. per litre or 4-5 mg. per day. 

Blood-count normal. Blood cholesterol 141 mg.%. 

He was referred by one of us (H, D.) to Mr. Broster’s Endocrine Clinic where he was 
considered a suitable case for testosterone implant of 600 mg. which up to date he has 
refused. 

The delay in union of the epiphyses is consistent with the diagnosis of hypogonadism. 

Whether this is a so-caiied "primary” hypogonadism, or due to a defect elsewhere 
in the endocrine system, is debatable. 


Cushing’s Pituitary Basophilism, treated successfully by Deep X-ray Therapy.— Pmtw 
Ellamn, F.R.C.P,, and G. Vilvandre, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Case shown to the Clinical Section by one of us (P. E.), November 1934 (Proc, R. Soc. 
Med. s8, 335). She had several courses of X-ray therapy until 1939 and we have con- 
vincing evidence of its beneficial effects in this case. , 

Her general appearance is now normal; she has lost her hirsutism and her florid 
complexion. She is now no longer obese; she has lost an appreciable amount of weight 
— weight loss from 9 st. 3 lb. to 8 st. Her blood-pressure is normal, 120/70. There arc 
no abnormal findings in the cardiovascular system. Central nervous system normal. 

She has no pigmentation of the legs or discoloration of the skin. 

All urinary investigations are negative. 

Her blood-count is normal; there is now no cedema. 

X-ray treatment has proved beneficial in so far as: (1) There has been a resumption 
of menses with normal loss. (2) Blood-pressure is normal. (3) There is now no pol}’" 
cythaemia. (4) Her appearance is normal and her weight is now normal. -(5) Hey con- 
dition has shown progressive improvement to practically a normal state since it was 
first detected in 1934. (6) She has no headaches. 

Mr. Northfield has seen her and has regarded the results as so satisfactory that any 
question of surgery does not arise. 

Dr. A. C. Crooke: It is difficult to assess the effect of any treatment in Cushing's 
because of the natural fluctuation in severity of the symptoms from time. to time ana 
because occasionally symptoms disappear completely without any treatment, f'tisning 
originally claimed that radiotherapy was the treatment of choice but I have sections 
of the pituitary glands of his patients which he ones claimed to have cured! Our own 
experience of radiotherapy has been equally disappointing and I have had the oppoj^- 
tunity of examining sections of pituitary glands from patients who have died in 
of intensive X-ray treatment and found no histological changes in them. This is m 
marked contrast to the large areas of necrosis caused by the implantation of radon seeas 
into the pituitary gland which results in a dramatic cure of basophilism in a short tune. 
The purple striae atrophicas change to pink within twenty-four hours, the patient loses 
weight and the other symptoms subside more gradually. This method of treatment, was 
first described by the late Mr. Pattison in 1938 and seems to me to be the most promising 
one at present available but it is liable to cause signs of pituitary insufficiency if 
large a dose is given. 
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Male Gynmeomastia; Testicular Atrophy. — A. C. Crooke, M.D. 

K. E., a married soldier, aged 24, complains of painful swelling of the right breast of 
eight months duration. Subsequently the left breast became similarly swollen and 
painful. An operation was performed at the age of 14 to bring the right testicle down 
into the scrotum but if subsequently retracted. The left is in the normal position but 
has always been rather small. He has normal intercourse but no ejaculations. Pubic 
and axillary hair appeared at puberty but he only shavc.s tivicc a tvcck and bis voice has 
never broken. 

On examinatiou . — Masculine Iiabitiis c.xccpt for a diffuse tender enlargement of the 
right breast and less of the left. Large arcolx and nippies. Scanty moustache and beard 
and female distribution of pubic hair. Pcni.s and scrotum normal but testes .small. 

I7-keiostcroid output 23 to 25-9 mg. in twenty-four hours. 

Testicular biopsy. Marked atrophy of seminiferous tiibiilc.s and great hypcrpHsi.'i of 

interstitial cells. - 

Urcost biopsy. Much fat. Rather sparse fibrous tissue and a few .scattered ducts. 
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such a serious problem. He had always been impressed by the similarity of acute 
ulcerative colitis to mercurial poisoning as if the process consisted of eliminating some 
toxic product from the mucosa. 

Dr. F. Avery Jones suggested that new treatments for colitis would have good results 
if given with enthusiasm. The patient with this chronic illness was particularly susceptible 
to emotional factors. This made the assessment of new remedies particularly difficult 
and it was important to have a control scries using some similar but presumably inert 
preparation. 

Dr. W. A. Oliver said that l.e had had a recent experience of a case of ulcerative 
colitis with a bad relapse lasting seven months, who failed to show any improvement 
with rest in bed and conservative treatment, but who responded dramatically following 
enthusiastic treatment with "Pepsac” (hog’s stomach). Perhaps this would be an example 
of the control treatment with an inert powder suggested by Dr. Avery Jones. 


Some Observations on the .^Etiology and Treatment of Sprue 
By A. L. Wingfield, M.D. 

The main features of tropical sprue are flatulent dyspepsia with abdominal distension 
and frequent bulky, pale, frothy and fatty stools. Cheilosis, glossitis, anaemia, and 
gross emaciation may be regarded as important but secondary manifestations. Clinically 
the primary dysfunction is a failure of intestinal absorption, while the secondary 
features result from deficiency of vitamins, foodstuff, or hiematinic principle. 

Of the morbid anatomy very little is known. The classical descriptions of atrophy 
and dehydration of all the main viscera and of the intestines are entirely correct but 
apply only to extreme cases with fatal issue. Practically nothing is known of the gross 
anatomical or of the histological changes in the earlier stages, but the very rapid response 
to correct treatment leads to the supposition that no serious change of structure occurs 
until the disease is far advanced, and Stannus has said that there are no early patho- 
logical changes. It is unlikely that much progress will be made in this direction as 
there is no real occasion, or should one say excuse, for biopsy observation, and death 
from intercurrent conditions is uncommon. It is not possible to produce the svndrome 
in experimental animals. 

In the matter of tetiology some progress is being made. Infection is thought to 
play a definite part and the evidence for this cited by Galloway (1905) was reinforced 
by Manson-Bahr (1915) and more recently by Leishman (1945), but convincing proof is 
still lacking. The importance of vitamin deficiency is evidenced by the cheilosis, glos- 
sitis, and by the response to treatment. Stannus (1942) showed that failure of phosphory- 
lation might account for the faulty absorption of fat and of glucose, while Leishman 
(1945) has elaborated this interesting theory by suggesting that nicotinic acid and ribo- 
flavine, which occur in the body in phosphorylated form, are able to catalyse phosphory- 
lation and that the process of intestinal bio-synthesis of vitamins is subject to gross 
interference by an infective agent. The relationship of sprue to pellagra is entirely for- 
tuitous and there is no common letiological factor. Chronic jejuno-ileal insufficienq' 
as suggested by Bennett and Hardwick (1940) has a superficial attraction but does not 
help in elucidating the rietiology. Hurst (1942) put forward a theory that paralysis of 
the muscularis mucosas leads to a loss of the pumping action of the villa;, but there is 
no acceptable evidence to support this suggestion. Radiological abnormalities have 
been much discussed but they require highly specialized interpretation and do not 
help either in elucidating the cause or in giving guidance as to correct treatment. The 
occurrence of macrocy'tic anaemia, even in the presence of gastric hydrochloric acid, 
suggests a failure of absorption of htematinic principle from the intestinal tract rather 
than a failure of production by the gastric mucosa. If it can be accepted that anaemia 
is a result only of failure of intestinal absorption of hasfnarinic principle, Manson-Bahr’s 
(1941) and de Langen and Lichenstein's (1936) recognition of the many parallel features 
of sprue and pernicious anaemia lose some of their significance, and the similarity of the 
two conditions becomes logical. Present evidence seems to point to a failure of the 
intestinal mucosa to perform its normal function of absorption and, if this one assump- 
tion proves to he correct, all the clinical manifestations of the syndrome are to be 
regarded as the direct result of this one derangement. The very rapid response to treat- 
ment points strongly to a disorder of function rather than of structure, but, for the rime 
being, most of our ideas about the tetiologv of this syndrome are based upon clinical 
observation unsupported by controlled experiment. 

Stannus says: “There is a functional derangement of the bowel due to deficient fat 
absorption and not deficient fat absorption due to parah'sis of the muscularis mucosie 
of its wall.” 

This aspect requires further detailed investigation which should include comparative 
analysis of food intake and fascal output, and experiment to demonstrate, if possible, the 
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Trained so, relapsing on ceasing treatment, regaining health on re-startinc the extract 
(Table III). ' 

In conclusion I would make the following points; 

(1) That the term ulcerative colitis covers more- than one disease, or, alternatively, 
that the aetiology of all cases of ulcerative colitis is not the same. 

(2) That in one group of cases the cause may lie in some deficiency caused by a lack 
of some factor produced by the small intestine. Treatment of some cases of ulcerative 
colitis with intestinal mucosa has given promising results. 

(3) Increasing the dose of desiccated mucosa beyond I oz. (=J/i lb. raw material) 
daily produces no better results. On the other hand, a small dose (e.g. 1 drachm daily) 


TABLE I— SUMMARY OF CASE J. 

3 years’ continuous symptoms. 1 year routine tre ttment — 
no improvement 

3 months* ox stomach — no improvement 

r 6 weeks* pig’s stomach and intestine — recovery 
\3 months’ pig’s intestine only — remained well 

Treatment stopped — gradual relapse 

f 4 weeks* pig’s intestine — recovery 
\3 months’ pig’s intestine — remained well 

Supplies failed — relapse for 1 year 


TABLE II— TREATMENT WITH PIG’S SMALL 
INTESTINE. 


Duration 

Age Sex of illness Treatment 


Result ■ 


21 M 3 weeks 


CD S, guanidine 
• (2) Runners for 3 wks. 


CDNa 

(2) Became veil 


20 F 


0 years. 
Present 
relapse 3 
weeks 


(1) S. guanidine (D ,, 

(2) Runners for 3 wks. (2) Became vtU 


fi weeks* pig’s intestine — recovery' 

\6 months’ pig’s intestine — remained well 

35 

M 

1 year 

Runners for 4 weeks 

Became well 

Treatment stopped — relapse 

24 

m 

2 weeks 

S. guanidine 

Nil 

Died of perfora- 
tion of colon 

/Pig’s intestine resumed — recovery 

L Pig’s intestine for 1 year — remained well 




Runners 

Blood transfusions 

Nil ' 

Treatment stopped — relapsi 

20 

M 

6 months 

S. guam‘dine 

Dried preparation A-— partial recovery 




Runners 

Blood transfusions 



Dried preparation B-’^full recovery 


TABLE IIL— treatment WITH ORAL DESICCATED DEFATTED INTESTINAL MUCOSA. 


Duration 
Age Sex of illness 


35 

F 

2 years. 
Present 
relapse 4 
months 

33 

M 

8 years. 
Present 



relapse 4 
months 

40 

F 

2 years 

50 

F 

1 year 


31 M 1 year 
50 M 3 months 

47 M 0 months 


Treatment Result 

1 oz. (equiv. to i lb. Improved but 
fresh material) daily not cured, 
preparation A for 6 (Stools fell from 
weeks 12 to 4 daily) 

1 oz. daily prepara- Improved, 
tion A for 8 weeks (Stools fell from 
8 to 4 daily) 

1 oz. daily prepara- Nil 
tion A for 6 weeks 

(1) S. guanidine (1) S. guanidine 

induced a re- 
mission on 2 
occasions and 
then became in- 
effective 

(2) I oz. daily prepa- (2) Further 
ration B for 4 weeks complete re- 
missions have 
followed prep.B 

1 oz. daily prepara- Became well 
tion B for 6 weeks 

1 oz. daily prepara- Died after 10 
tion B days with per- 

foration of colon 

(1) S. guanidine (1) Remission 

induced. Then 
became ineffec- 
tive. 

(2) 1 oz. daily prepa- (2) Became well 
ration B for 4 weeks 


Duration 

Age Sex of illness Treatment 

23 M 7 years (1) S. guam'dine 

(2) Preparation B for 
6 weeks 


Result 

(1) No improve* 
ment. . 

( 2 ) Improvea 
but not cured 


29 F 4 years 


Preparation B for 2 
months 


Improved but 
not cured 


38 F 17 years Preparation B for 2 Well 
months 


1C A1 2 years 


xidine 


(1) Inducedarc- 
mission at 

I .u.n 


30 F 3 years Preparation B for 4 Well 

weeks 

25 M 4 months Preparation B for 4 Well 

w'ceks 

40 F 10 years Preparation B for 8 No 

weeks roent. Ilcostonu 

27 F 4 years Preparation B for C Well 

weeks 


is without effect. In all cases there is a latent interval of about three weeks before any 
appreciable improvement is noted. 

*^(4) Mucosa taken from the different anatomical segments of the small intestine scents 
to be effective, although possibly’ jejunal mucosa produces a more lasting effect. 

(5) A new highly concentrated preparation (Allen and Hanbun') is now on trial. 
1 drachm = 1 oz. of preparation B. It has so far been given to a small number of 


^^(6)"Thc mode of action of this form of therapy is still unproven. 

t.i,ii!n Manson-Balir said that the proposition of Dr. Morton Gill was an attractive 
Sir r'lnop ’ •* • , seemed to him that ulcerative colitis was due rather to some 

one, and it naa a extraneous infection. But he was doubtful whether this method 

inbred cause effect upon those extremely toxic lulminatinR cases that presented 
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such a serious problem. He had always been impressed by the similarity of acute 
ulcerative colitis to mercurial poisoning as if the process consisted of eliminating some 
toxic product from the mucosa. 

Dr. F. Avery Jones suggested that new treatments for colitis would have good results 
if given with enthusiasm. The patient with this chronic illness was particularly susceptible 
to emotional factors. This made the assessment of new remedies particularly difficult 
and it was important to have a control series using some similar but presumably inert 
preparation. 

Dr. W. A. Oliver said that l.e had had a recent experience of a case of ulcerative 
colitis with a bad relapse lasting seven months, who failed to show any improvement 
with rest in bed and conservative treatment, but who responded dramatically following 
enthusiastic treatment with "Pepsac" (hog’s stomach). Perhaps this would be an example 
of the control treatment with an inert powder suggested by Dr. Avery Jones. 


Some Observations on the ./Etiology and Treatment of Sprue 
By A. L. Wingfield, M.D. 

The main features of tropical sprue are flatulent dyspepsia with abdominal distension 
and frequent bulky, pale, frothy and fattv stools. Cheilosis, glossitis, ansemia, and 
gross emaciation may be regarded as important but secondary manifestations. Clinically 
the primary dysfunction is a failure of intestinal absorption, while the secondary 
features result from deficiency of vitamins, foodstuff, or hrematinic principle. 

Of the morbid anatomy very little is known. The classical descriptions of atrophy 
and dehydration of all the main viscera and of the intestines are entirely correct but 
apply only to extreme cases with fatal issue. Practically nothing is known of the gross 
anatomical or of the histological changes in the earlier stages, hut the very rapid response 
to correct treatment leads to the supposition that no serious change of structure occurs 
until the disease is far advanced, and Stannus has said that there are no early patho- 
logical changes. It is unlikely that much progress will be made in this direction as 
there is no real occasion, or should one say excuse, for biopsy observation, and death 
from intercurrent conditions is uncommon. It is not possible to produce the syndrome 
m experimental animals. 

In the matter of aetiology some progress is being made. Infection is thought to 
play a definite part and the evidence for this cited by Galloway ll90S) was reinforced 
by Manson-Bahr (1915) and more recently by Leishman (1945), but convincing proof is 
still lacking. The importance of vitamin deficiency is evidenced bv the cheilosis, glos- 
sitis, and by the response to treatment. Stannus (1942) showed that failure of phosphorj'- 
i.Q™ anight account for the faulty absorption of fat and of glucose, while Leishman 
y945) has elaborated this interesting theory by suggesting that nicotinic acid and ribo- 
uayine, which occur in the body in phosphorylated form, are able to catalyse phosphory- 
lation and that the process of intestinal bio-synthesis of vitamins is subject to gross 
interference by an infective agent. The relationship of sprue to pellagra is entirely for- 
tuitous and there is no common tetiological factor. Chronic jejuno-ileal insufficiency 
as suggested by Bennett and Hardwick (1940) has a superficial attraction but does not 
l^tp in elucidating the setiology. Hurst (1942) put forward a theory that paralysis of 
the muscularis mucosje leads to a loss of the pumping action of the villae, but there is 
no acceptable evidence to support this suggestion. Radiological abnormalities have 
been much discussed but they require highly specialized interpretation and do not 
help either in elucidating the cause or in giving guidance as to correct treatment. The 
occurrence of macrocytic amemia, even in the presence of gastric hydrochloric acid, 
suggests a failure of absorption of ha;matinic principle from the intestinal tract rather 
man a failure of production by the gastric mucosa. If it can be accepted that ansemia 
I® ® msuli only of failure of intestinal absorption of haefnarinic principle, Manson-Bahr’s 
11941) and de Langen and Lichenstein’s (1936) recognition of the many parallel features 
ot sprue and pernicious anaemia lose some of their significance, and the similarity of the 
"0 conditions becomes logical. Present evidence seems to point to a failure of the 
intestinal mucosa to perform its normal function of absorption and, if this one assump- 
lon proves to he correct, all the clinical manifestations of the syndrome are to .be 
mgarded as the direct result of this one derangement. The very rapid response to treat- 
ynt points strongly to a disorder of function rather than of structure, but, for the time 
‘rmg, most of our ideas about the tetiologv of this syndrome are based upon clinical 
Qservation unsupported by controlled experiment. 

htannus says: “There is a functional derangement of the bowel due to deficient fat 

sorption and not deficient fat absorption due to paralysis of the muscularis mucoste 
01 Its wall.” 

anln * requires further detailed investigation which should include comparative 

ysis of food intake and ftecal output, and experiment to demonstrate, if possible, the 
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lesponsc of individual manifestations of deficiency to specific thcrapv. The low blood 
sugar curve is said by Thaysen (1929) to be due to some cause other than deficient 
absorption but further work on this aspect of the problem is required, and Thaysen’s 
view may prove to be incorrect. 

Response to treatment with certain liver extracts supports the probability of a factor 
of deficiency while the occurrence of sprue in minor local epidemics gives colour to 
the possibility of an infective agent. The' great variety of diets advised in years gone by 
leads to the almost inescapable conclusion that none of them had any specific virtue 
and that all of them otved tlieir partial success to a reduction of the fat content of the 
diet Or simply to a reduction of bulk. Certain of the diets have a high vitamin content 
and in ancient times the Chinese already* employ’ed liver -in the treatment of sprue. 

Nevertheless, vitamins, when given bv mouth, have no ^^therapeutic effect and I have 
frequently observed that the hirgest doses of nicotinic acid are tolerated without cither 
vasomotor or digestive disturbance on the one hand, or clinical improvenient on the 
other. It is improbable that, any* of the diets formerly* employed had any vitamin content 
of specific value in this syndrome, until intestinal absoiption was restored to normal. 

Treatment . — Keele and Bound (19-16) writing from the Sprue Research Team, Poona, 
describe their treatment, which was designed onlv to make the patient fir to travel, 
under the following headings; 

(1) Diet: The high protein, -low fat, low carbohydrate diet of Fairley (1930, 1936) 
was adopted. A scries of five diets compiled by Napier (1943) was used as a basis. 
The importance of constancy and reguJaritv of diet tvas emphasized and increase was 
eften followed by relapse. Nicotinic acid and sometimes riboflavine were added. 

(2) Bed rest: This they regard as important. ,, . 

(3) Parenteral- liver they regard as unnecessary in most mild cases but ‘‘useful in 

all severe cases. . , . , • 

I have quoted this recent paper ns being, perhaps, typical of current opinion in this 
country but I would hasten to add that my own views are very different. 

Rhoads and Miller (1934) and Castle and co-workers (1935) showed that the anaimia 
and other symptoms of sprue all respond to liver when given ns a crude extract paren- 
ternlly. This observation has been proved beyond any doubt and .should be the basis 
of all modern treatment of tliis syndrome. 

In 1939 there came under my care a merchant captain with the fully developed .syn- 
drome of sprue together with severe macrocytic anaemia. He was treated with Ingn 
protein, low fat diet and large doses of anahmmin which is generally accepted as a 
liver extract of high anti-anmniic potency*. The patient's blood picture made a rapid 
improvement but his general condition deteriorated and he died after about five weeks 
in ho.spital. Autopsy showed the cla.ssical picture of dehvdration with visceral and 
intestinal atrophy. 

Death from sprue is by no means uncommon in .spite of a satisfactory blood picture 
and Manson-Bahr (1915) in his admirable monograph was already able to quote two 
such cases. . , 

This single misfortune did something to destroy mv belief in the value of diet and 
caused me to reconsider the place of parenteral liver therapy. 

The next patient to conic under my care was aged 70 and had had a previous attack 
of sprue two and a half years before with spontaneous remission. The stools "cre 
tvpical but her general condition was good. She had severe macrocvtic anxniia. She 
was treated with intramuscular injections of Hcpatc.x T and both her stools and blood 
picture quickly returned to normal altliough she continued to take full ward diet witboiit 
anv restrictions. 

Since that time it has been my practice to allow all patients with sprue to take a 
full ward diet, and to get up when they wi.sh. They receive crude liver injections ;n 

the form of Plexan 4 c.c. daily for one week, alternate daily for one week and twice 

weekly thereafter, and to this is added oral nicotinic acid 50 mg. t.d..s. 

.-V single dose of nicotinic acid 150 nig. is given to test vasomotor and digestive 
reactions. So far no patient tested has complained of /lushing before the beginnin.g 
of treatment, while all patients have given a .specific vasomotor re.sponse after treatment 
for two to three weeks. This observation supports the contention that crude liver 
ouicklv restores intestinal function. Nine consecutive patients have been treated in this 
wav and the response in every case has been satisfactory. The average gain in weight 
1 " s been lb., varying from 13 lb. to 52 lb. Stools return to normal in about seven 
and tlic oiilv untoward phenomena have been pain at the site of injection and a 

' -ie-it (cdcma 'of the feet and leg.s. nbicb generally .appears in the scconi] week, 

tratisi . ‘ fodiuni retention. Only one patient has relapsed and this only 

.-tnd may W'ilfrid Oaklev has treated two patients in the -same wav. The 

for n tcu "ccK>. 
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first, aged 29, gained 35 lb. in two months, while the second gained 31 lb. in four 
months and when last seen was a little troubled by constipation. 

One patient similarly treated by another colleague has gained 29 lb. in five weeks 
with return of normal bowel function. 

Two of my own patients call for particular comment. The first, a lady aged 51, 
recently home from India, presented the full syndrome of sprue with severe emaciation, 
and weighed only 74 Ib. She had been on a fat-free diet and had had injections of 
liver of an unspecified brand. 

She had only a moderate degree of anaemia. In October 1945 she was admitted and 
given the treatment already described of normal ward diet with injections of Plexan. 
Her weight to-day is 135 lb, or almost doubled. Figs. 1 and 2 are photographs of this 
patient taken before and after treatment. 



November 4, 1943 
FIG. 1. 


April 2, 1946 
FIG. 2. 


second patient on whom I should like to comment in more detaO was first seen 
With the full syndrome by a colleague. He was treated with diet, vitamins by mouth 
and injections of Hepatex T. He was transferred to my care because his weight had 
aot increased very much, and glossitis, cheilosis, and some looseness of the bowels 
_ ad persisted. Oral nicotinic acid produced no reaction. He was then treated accord- 
mg to our present routine. The glossitis and cheilosis disappeared within a iveek, 
ms moderate anxmia disappeared and he gained 9 lb. in weight in three weeks. After 
omeen days, flushing occurred ivitli 150 mg. of nicotinic acid. 

fne response of this small series of patients to crude liver injections has caused 
me to believe that diet is of little or no consequence in the treatment of sprue. It 
*^here is a deficiency due to a functional disorder of intestinal absorption 
tVi remedied by adequate parenteral therapy. With only two exceptions 
®se patients have remained under prolonged observation, and in onlv one case has 
relapse occurred. 

he response to Plexan may not be specific and I wish to imply no criticism of other 
randed liver extracts. Nevertheless it is highly probable that Plexan contains 
‘mpm-itigj” ^vhich are of the highest value in the treatment of sprue. The next step 
mt obviously be to try to identify the nature of the "impurity”, 
d constituent contained in liver extract is not known but a plan has been 

eused which may eventually lead to its isolation, provided that patients become avail- 
in' ^ ^ work. It is possible that after heavw Initial doses smaller and less frequent 

jections may prove sufficient for maintenance, and trial of this is now proceeding. 
defi°”””^”i' — ^ believe that there is now sufficient evidence to show that sprue is a 
possibly resulting in the first place from an intestinal infection. The 
course is conditioned by a functional disorder of the bowel which inter- 
crud absorption of fat, carbohydrate and a hypothetical essential factor. Certain 
extracts contain a substance which restores the function of the bowel, and 
of ^*me either permits vitamin absorption from the intestine by the process 

^Jisphorylation or itself provides the missing factors, 
both fractions of the vitamin B, comple.x have been used at different times, 

orally and parenterallv. It is improbable that anv of them have any s 
JVt-Y— Ned. 2 


any specific 
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uSl'"Ni'‘4thd«s™ruck combined parenteral administration might he 

possible that anTnideSed W saurce of vitamin B, complex and it is 

for tliis *‘S” factor m.iqt a " specific factor. The search 

contain it and' will nor h crude liver extracts which undoubtedly 

prS timrl Iv Plevnn h “"‘i' ph^^ically identified. At the 

others are no dnidir nfT ‘ r g'^'cn consistent therapeutic rc.sponse in my hands but 
uHicrs aie no doubt effective as in one of my cases treated with Heoatex T 

essentiaffacYor!"''’"”"' 

^•fc?2^.*?,ARDWICK, C. an4ofw«Y“ M. 

dc i^ANGEN,%^f^4d^i?CHTHN?T^^ C. (1935) Arch. hmrn. Af^d., 56 , G'27. 

Surabaya-Amsterdam. THNSTEfN, A. (lOJO) Clinical Textbook of Tropical Medicine, Batam-C- 

iHf¥l 

C » t.' uy-^2) Gi0» r Hasp, Rep., gt, 1 and 2^ 

piSH^^AH A.‘‘W. lit- "• 

kaS¥S1® I 

f. os'r- 

thf' screed entirely with Dr. Wingfield that liver injections afforded 
most favoiirahfp°roii?fi 1?™®' Cruder the preparation the better; the 

Snee th^ w?r „Jth Di ^ ^u®®u o*^tained with the Bayer product of Campolon, but 

that larvp contirlTmpc^^^’^^*' Which was a similar preparation. Furthermore he agreed 
staees of t^prnmpnt h ^ if'lf ® necessary. For controlling the diarrhrea in the earlier 

Krammls dmfv^pic*^ Wp^ ^ w.? sulphaguanidine or sulphasu.xidine in 10 to 12 

problblv a innrf appearance of the nicotinic acid reaction was 

Fntestine ‘if restoration of normal absorption from the small 

It would undoubtedly be desirable to make further observations on this point. 

in^he Yrbatmpnt”of Dr. Wingfield, by emphasizing the importance of dosage 

treatment bv laV^p Wnip '‘''®*' ^^tracts, had performed a valuable service. The 

been rpeLmrpI fn fh J J i new, as he had stated, but the point had not always 
treat the disease *” might be overlooked by younger men called upon to 

wMin^fn^mThf fr)f‘sHnn.^n°“i!'‘A‘i® concerning pathogeny, 

failure^in snnip Hv brought forward evidence for believing that the 

oT neutral fnts hpml impr£pi^ deficient phosphorylation of fatty acids, the absorption 
latter case wasHnv nm ^ ‘ * secondarily to a greater or less extent. In the 

,.'''^®ting IS not a pronounced feature as in one of Dr Winefield's cases. 

Alasta^r Frazm- oLurYhv^ ‘''®'^^ according to the "partition" theory of 

dest^atims TMs ^hln^l m®"‘ '"‘^‘bods, the two follow different oaths with different 
^stina tmn^ Th s theory Dr Stannus applied to sprue. Fatty acids 'are phosphorylated 
w^ui liic Luiiutiuon oi pnospnolipias before absorotion tak'^s nlnr^ npntml fnts are 

wS'^Ukl^fheY'vSr^^^ '^®‘'®'^®^ *" Yrud"e U ver ofe t SYs a factor 

enzyme it catalyses the ni-n^p® a , co-«n?ynie-united to a specific protein, the npo- 
enzyme, it catalyses the phosphorylation of fatty acids in the bowel. 

ei^teen^m?mh"^oT rece^iiil*elcl ^® had the opportunity for a period of 

Iffortf h^d Wn ^mlde ^ J invalided from the Eastern theatre of war 

notable tofu^^ss of^hfs •,nnivs;s®‘lf®i“l of these cases, and one of the most 

?ate approxh^aUna to Sir Phm been figures of preceding intestinal infection at a 

b- b=i™ hte,»r .h» 

Working in conjunction with Squadron Leader G. J. Aitken he had carried out nicotina- 

SYu\ '^nd°ammb1asS’'‘^%he" mrnh i" “ controls, of sprue, convalescent 

(B^ochem jT 9?4 ll ti i?n) o*'** 5^ Coulson, Ellinger and Holden 

o ^ Elhnger Benesch and Hardwick (Lancet 1945 (ii), 197). 

The result of these investigations showed, as far as thej* went a defirient excretion in 
cases of sprue, even though the latter had been totally free of symptoms for thrcTmontbs 
°nteXnar'’"hurryV'' ^'"“b.as.s, though the majority 'of the latter ,vm-e nm sifeg from 

fo^^wh'Ilt'thel we^e^'it'orth!*’'''' ‘hough unconfirmed findings, in the discussion 

Dr. W. E. Cooke said timt recently he had sent a patient to Dr Wingfield who had 
onlv unproved slowly on Hopatex but whose improvenVent on Plex-an wis rcmnrSlc. 

Dr. Wingfield s statement that patients ivith sprue were put on full ward dacron admis- 
sion to hospital wms a practice that w-as not free from danger for in .nmn mlients 
perforation might occur. Sir Philip Manson-Bahr would concur with him thru thev had 
seen this happen. 

Dr. Wingfield (m reply): I am glad to find so large a measure of agreement as to 
the need for large doses of crude liver. I is to be hoped that this treatment will be ccnerallv 
employed. The possible dangers of full diet me appreciated and in .vevcnl emneiatea 
patients a few days of milk and egg diet is needed before progress to unrestriclcd diclnry 
is ordered. 
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Section of Laryngology 

President — G. Ewart JIartin, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

[May 3, 1946] 

DISCUSSION ON RHINOLOGY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 

AFRICAN AREAS 

J. P. Stewart: I was responsible for the ear, nose and throat work in a British General 
Hospital at Teheran during 1943 and it was from that source that the material for this 
paper comes. The climatic and hygienic conditions are so intimately bound up with 
the infection of the paranasal sinuses, that I will briefly outline their main features. 
The southern half of Persia is mostly composed of arid barren desert. The summers 
are very hot with hardly a cloud visible in the sky and with a temperature of as much 
M 130° F., while the winters, though of short duration, are very cold with a temperature 
just above freezing point or even below zero. The rainfall is scanty even in winter. 
The annual fall in Teheran is 9-53 inches, so that the humidity is exceedingly low. For 
mur months in the summer a constant dust-laden wind, which is called the Shamal, 
blows from the North West. Whirlwinds wherein columns of dense dust and small stones 
are caught up, and going by the name of “dust devils” or “whirligigs”, suddenly arise 
and tear through space drenching with dust everything and everybody in their erratic 
course. Sanitation is e.xtremely rudimentary and much of the human excreta is deposited 
in open spaces. The sun bakes the excreta and in a very short space of time it disinte- 
grates, becomes pulverized, and is blown about in the dust. There is no piped water 
from reservoirs and the water supply is obtained from open streams and if I describe 
the water supply of the capital city, Teheran, it will give an idea of the primitive 
conditions of such a supply. The main water supply is derived from the streams which 
run down from a mountain range some 10 miles distant and those streams often pass 
through some small villages in their course. Short of the city these streams are directed 
into open artificial channels and then led into the city to be diverted into large gutters 
with an earth or cement base which run down the^ principal streets. One does not 
need a great stretch of imagination to visualize the indignities to which this water 
supply is subjected to during its course through the city. Swimming pools were filled 
from the open supply but the water was taken off from as far out from the city as 
possible and they were, when under military supervision, heavily chlorinated. Despite the 
heavy chlorination many cases of paranasal sinus infection arose from these swimming 
pools as no doubt the heat of the water and the exceptional number of people using 
me pool contributed in no small measure to the infectivity obtaining in it. In the field. 
Water was scarce and the best of it was taken for drinking purposes so that practically 
?hy other source of supply was used for washing. The British Tommy when washing 
mvariably threw handfuls of water on to his face some of which would enter the nasal 
^'hies and it was quite a common practice for him to sniff water into the nose and 
6n expectorate it as this moistened his dry nose and washed the dust and grit out 
't- It can readily be appreciated that infection of the nasal cavities might thus take 
P ace by the introduction of infected water. 

, ?'°'-°motion Was by motor transport and a column on the move was shrouded in a 
!ck dust pall which coated the individual from head to foot and irritated the upper 
'f passages beyond measure, and one’s expectoration was black with grit and dust. 

ten months 896 ear, nose and throat cases passed through my Department 
d 303 suffered from an affection of the external or internal nose. 154 (51%) of those 
ases Were due to an infection of one or other of the paranasal sinuses. The maxillarv 
sinuses were affected either uni- or bilaterally in 106 cases, the frontal sinuses 
JdLv — ^L xryx. 1 
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similaily in 8 cases, and a combination of these two sinuses in 8 cases, the ethmoid cells 
tn 30 cases and a pansinusitis occurred in 2 cases. A preliminary X-ray examination 
of the sinuses tvas made in every case, and a proof puncture was performed to confirm 
tile radiological findings in cases of suspected maxillary^ antrum infection. In 40 
cases the returning fluid from the antral wash-out was clear or had shreds of mucus 
in it but there was a varying amount of resistance to the irrigating fluid dius, demon- 
strating a swollen anu'al mucosal lining. A further 21 cases yielded inucopus while in 
54 cases frank jius was washed out, generally in copious quantity. 

This high incidence of every second case suffering from nasal sinus disease was mainly 
due to climatic and. hygienic factors. The intense heat of very low humidity dried up 
the natural secretions of the nasal mucosa causing tlie mucous membrane to becotne 
congested, dry and glazed. Infected dust ivas then inhaled, which impregnated this 
irritable membrane thus opening up the pathways of infection. When infection became 
established and an exudate formed, it too was dried up and formed a cake or crust which 
retarded further drainage from the deeper structures and in fact sealed them off. Much 
the same sequence of events was produced by infection which was water-borne though 
dust was by far the most frequent infecting agent. A number of cases gave a history 
of a previous attack of na'sal sinusitis which, though it had cleared up, recurred readily 
under the conditions described. 

The treatment of those cases of nasal sinus disease, which took place in the pre- 
penicillin era, did not differ from that employed elsewhere. There was little contra- 
indication to operation but one had to be on the outlook for signs of heatstroke and 
heat exhaustion especially if there was much loss of blood, post-anmsthetic vommng, or 
indeed any marked dehydration of the tissues. If the patient had suffered from a 
previous attack of malaria, operation often precipitated another attack giving nse_to a 
high temperature which was rather worrying until the cause of it was ascertained, 
therefore a blood slide was taken as a routine from all cases which ran a temperature 
following operation. 42 cases were operated upon — 31 radical antrum operations, 1 
intranasal antrum drainage, 4 external frontal sinus, 1 intranasal frontal sinus drainage 
and 5 ethmoidectomies were performed. 

The post-operative results were rather disappointing but I believe tltat if penicillin 
had been available those results would have been much more satisfactory. The sul- 
phonamidcs did not prove of great value in promoting healing. Recovery was_ retarded 
mainly because of a constant reinfection of the raw areas. The operation cavities^ con- 
tinued to suppurate for a long time so that it became necessary to advise, in the majority 
of cases, evacuation to a more equable climate. 

In the course of time our experience taught us to operate less and less on this type of 
infection and any marked case of sinusitis was at once recommended for evacuation, 


R. B. Lumsden (Abridged): Climate . — ^Except for a narroiv belt along the Mediterranean 
shore, where 8 to 12 in. of rain falls in the winter months only, Egypt is almost rainle.'s, 
At Alexandria, the mean maximum temperature is 99° F.; while 130 miles inland at 
Cairo, where the proximity of the desert begins to be felt, it is 110° F. At Cairo the 
mean relative humidity in summer is about 45% and in winter about 70% (Encycl. Bnt.). 
There are periods, however, especially in spring, but also in autumn and summer, when 
this is much lower. These periods occur during the "khamsin” — a dusty, sand-laden 
wind which blows off the desert for several days on end, during which the temperature 
is high and the air extremely dry. These “khamsins” also occur in Palestine, where hnb 
dry summers are experienced, but where, unlike Egypt, there is a heavy winter rainf.all- 
Sinusttis . — During die year 1944, the total number of ear, nose and throat cases seen 
throughout the Command was 27,816, of which 6,105 (22%) were nasal cases. Of these, 
834 (13'7%) were admitted to hospital on account of sinusitis; 347 (5-7%) being chronic 
and 487 (8%) acute (see Table). Unfortunately consolidated records do not provide 

MIDDLE EAST FORCE, Itm (ALL HOSPITALS). 

Total number of ear, nose and throat out-patients ... 27,816 

Total number of aural cases 15,001 .54 -0% 

Total number of nasal cases 6»i05 22% 

Total number of throat cases (excluding acute tonsillius) :i,n3r 12% 

Total number of lar^mgcal cases 0.50 2 ;i% 

Negative examinations 2,027 0-4% 


C:ases admitted to hospital on account of sinusitis — 


S34 

347 

4S7 


"o of all nasal cases 
'■.1 of all nasal cases 
S% of all nasal cases 


’■ _ 4S» S% of all nasal cases 

1 »r, individual sinusc.s. nor do thev afford anv detailed stati.sticnl infornia- 

gurcs relating to na 

ion concerning ovu-pJin'-iu c.i. v 
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out-patients and 66-8% of nasal cases suffered from sinus infection, but these figures 
appear to be high for the Middle East as a whole. Many of my own figures were 
unfortunately lost in transit. 

Concerning treatment, Collins (1943) found that 74% of his sinus cases yielded to 
conservative measures, which included repeated proof puncture. There was general agree- 
ment with his plea for conservative methods. As after all nasal operations, convalescence 
was slower than at home and final operative results were, on the whole, less satisfactory. 
It appears that the penalties of interference with the nasal mucous membrane are infinitely 
greater in a hot, dry climate. 

Seasonal incidence: At the top of the chart are shown the quarterly figures of (1) all 
ear, nose and throat out-patients, (2) out-patient nasal cases, and (3) ear, nose and throat 
hospital admissions throughout the Command; from October 1943 to December 1944. 
The general downward trends are an indication of a general reduction in the population. 
In the lower half of the chart the interrupted line shows the number of admissions to 
hospital on account of chronic sinusitis, and it will he observed that the seasonal incidence 
was fairly constant. The upper line relates to admissions on account of acute sinusitis 
and shows an appreciable summer rise. A similar incidence was observed in respect of 
less severe cases treated as out-patients. 


MIDDLE EAST FORCE, OCTOBER 1943— DECEMBER 1944 (All hospitals) 




Undoubtedly, many cases of sinusitis were related to swimming in fresh water pools 
(Collins, 1943; Lumsden, 1945); and resolution was generallv slow. In South Iraq, on the 
other hand. Reeves (1943) comments on the small number of cases of acute sinusitis 
admitted during the dusty summer months. He found that the large majority occurred 
m the cold weather. It is to be noted that 48% of his patients were Indians. 


There was general agreement with Collins (1943) concerning the frequency of frontal 
headache associated with sinus tenderness, and redness and frequently dryness of the 
mucosa of the middle turbinate. This condition occurs most frequently during the 
hot, dusty “khamsin” winds already mentioned and is most common in Egvpt, where 
khamsins” are associated with a much dustier atmosphere. As Collins has pointed out 
While an allergic factor may be present, clinicaliv it does not resemble vasomotor rhinitis' 
the diagnosis of acute frontal sinusitis was generallv applied to these cases, but there 
would appear to be some justification for regarding the condition as that of “vacuum” 
sinus headache. Colleagues ivho served in different parts of the Middle East corroborate 
tne opinion that this condition seldom occurs near the sea and Daggett informs me that 
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?**^^* ^* y ^ cases, and a combination of these two sinuses in 8 cases, the ethmoid cells 
in 30 c.-ises and a pansinusitis occurred in 2 cases. A preliminary X-ray examination 
or tile sinuses was made in every case, and a proof puncture was performed to confirm 
the radiological findings in cases of suspected maxillary antrum infection. In 40 
cases the returning fluid from the antral wash-out was clear or had shreds of niiiciis 
in It but there was a varying amount of resistance to the irrigating fluid thus demon- 
strating a swollen antral mucosal lining. A further 21 cases yielded miicopns while in 
54 cases frank pus was washed out, generally in copious quantity. 

This high incidence of every second case suffering from nasal sinus disease was mainly 
due to climatic and, hygienic factors. The intense heat of very low humidity dried up 
the natural secretions of the nasal mucosa causing the mucous membrane to become 
congested, dry and glazed. Infected dust was then inhaled, which impregnated this 
irritable membrane thus opening up the pathways of infection. When infection became 
established and an exudate formed, it too was dried up and formed a cake or crust which 
retarded further drainage from the deeper structures and in fact sealed them off. Much 
the same sequence of events was produced by infection which was ivater-borne though 
dust was by far the most frequent infecting agent. A number of cases gave a history 
of a previous attack of nasal sinu.sitis which, though it had cleared up, recurred readily 
under the conditions described. 


The treatment of those cases of nasal sinus disease, which took place in the pre- 
penicillin era, did not differ from that employed elsewhere. There was little contra- 
indication to operation but one had to be on the outlook for signs of heatstroke and 
heat exhaustion especially if there was much loss of blood, post-antesthetic vomiting, or 
indeed any marked dehydration of tire tissues. If the patient had suffered from a 
previous attack of malaria, operation often precipitated another attack giving rise to a 
high temperature which was rather worrying until the cause of it was ascertained, 
therefore a blood slide was taken as a routine from all cases which ran a temperature 
following operation. 42 cases were operated upon — 31 radical antrum operations, 1 
intranasal antrum drainage, 4 external frontal sinus, 1 intranasal frontal sinus drainage 
and 5 ethmoidcctomies were performed. 

The post-operative results were I'ather disappointing but I believe diat if penicillin 
had been available those results w'ould have been much more satisfactory. The suh 
phonamides did not prove of great value in promoting healing. Recovery was_ retarded 
mainly because of a constant reinfection of the raw areas. The operation cavities^ con- 
tinued to suppurate for a long time so that it became necessary to advise, in the ni.njority 
of cases, evacuation to a more equable climate. 

In the course of time our experience taught us to operate less and less on this type of 
infection and any marked case of sinusitis was at once recommended for evacuation. 


R. B. Lumsden (Abridged): Cliiiwte . — Except for a narrow belt along the Mediterranean 
shore, where S to 12 in. of rain falls in the winter months only, Egypt is .almost rainless. 
At Alexandria, the mean maximum temperature is 99° F.; while 130 miles inland at 
Cairo, where the proximity of the desert begins to be felt, it is 110° F. At Cairo the 
mean relative humidity in summer is about 45% and in winter about 70% (Encyd. Brit.)- 
There are periods, however, especially in spring, but akso in autumn and summer, when 
this is much lower. These periods occur during the "khamsin” — a dusty, sand-laden 
wind which blows off die desert for several days on end, during wliich the temperature 
is high and the air extremely dry. These "khamsins” also occur in P.alestine, where hot, 
dry summers are experienced, but where, unlike Egypt, tliere is a iieavy winter rainfall. 

Smvsitis . — During the year 1944, the total number of car, nose and throat cases seen 
throughout the Command was 27,816, of whidi 6,10."; (22%) were nasal cases. Of these, 
834 (13'"%) were admitted to hospital on account of sinusiti.s; 347 (5-7%) being chronic 
and 487 (8%) acute (see Table). Unfortunately consolidated records do not provide 

MIDDLE EAST FORCE, 1944 (ALL HOSPITALS). 

Total number of car, nose and throat out-patients ... 27«8i6 

Total number of flurar cases 15,091 54-3% 

Total number of noja/ cases 6,105 22% 

Total number of throat cases (excluding acute tonsillitis) 3,337 12% 

Total number of laryngeal cases (;.5r» 

Negative examinations 2,027 9-4% 


Cases admitrtd 10 hospital on account of sinusitis-^ 


(а) Chronic 

(б) Acute 


854 13°7'’o of all nasal cases 

347 5°7"rt of all nasal cases 

4.S7 8 % of all nasal cases 


nor do tlicv afTord nnv detailed statistical informa- 
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tion, but I should guess I served upwards of 25,000. For the most part these, men were 
engaged in clerical work, or in maintenance of supplies to the various theatres of war. 

The contrast between my Service patients and the few natives I saw was striking. 1 
think a laryngologist requires an educated patient, if he is to give of his best, but 
with the natives I saw it was obvious that no amount of explanation or of reason 
would be of use. They required a quick and dramatic form of treatment, and a promise 
of absolute cure. 

In the last few months of my appointment I went to Palestine once a week _to visit the 
R.A.F. Hospital near Tel Aviv. It is suggestive for the future that I began my clinic 
there at 9.30 in the morning, having already travelled 250 miles by air from Cairo. I 
returned to Cairo the same evening, having seen between 20 and 30 out-patients, and 
this I did regularly each week. 

Cairo was a surprise to me, as I think it is to most Englishmen. It is an ancient 
city which has never heen sacked, nor has it been destroyed by fire. The present city 
certainly dates back to tbe Romans and the streets are' now some 40 ft. above the floor 
level of the old Coptic churches. There is no rain and the dust cloud is continuous, so 
much so that the sun never tans the skin in the city and the suburbs. Most of my 
patients were quartered in or near the city and I am sure the atmosphere .was a cause 
of the infections of the nose and throat. 

The desert was healthier and I was often told that symptoms of sinus infection were 
less troublesome there. The weather too had much to do with the number of cases seen, 
but it is easier to be sure of the weather as a factor, as infections varied so obviously 
with the seasons. The Nile rises in mid-June and it is at this time that cases of sinus 
infection are seen in greatest numbers. 

In Cairo antral infection rises steadily to a peak in July, when we had to set aside two 
mornings for antral lavage alone. I will describe results of treatment later, but by the 
expression antral infection, I include all cases where the infection of the antrum is the 
controlling factor, although other sinuses may be involved. 

I think antral infections are more common in the Services generally than they are 
amongst civilians and a possible reason is the fact that a number of people live and 
work in close contact. In Cairo, at all events, the outdoor bathing pools were responsible 
for a number of sinus infections. Everyone bathed in Cairo and bathing is possible for 
nine months in the year. The pools were used every day and in most cases all that 
could be done was to empty them, and chlorinate them overnight. They were, in fact, 
only empty for an hour or two during the night. So many patients came with a history 
which began after bathing, that it was obvious that there was some relation, but while 
it was clear that the swimming pools made the infection worse, it was still possible 
that the infection had already been planted in the nose. 

These cases were admitted with the usual signs of an acute sinusitis. If they improved 
with rest and inhalations I did not wash the antrum out, but this was often necessary. 
If the infection was overcome in this way, there was no difficulty, but the chief problem 
was the subacute or recent case which did not improve. 

However, an antral infection which has not improved with lavage and rest is not enough 
to justify repatriation, and it was my experience that transfer to another Middle East 
climate, such as Palestine, did little good. I think many would have recovered in 
England, but I could not send them home 'for this reason. 

This will explain, I hope, the number of operations for acute and subacute sinusitis. 
Where the history was longer than six months, and there was no improvement after 
the antrum had been washed out six times, an antrostomy was performed. The results 
W’ere fairly good; certainly equal to what I would expect in England. 

It is curious that recovery from operation is as good in Cairo as it is in England, even 
in hot weather. There were few complications; the alveolar incision in a Caldwell-Luc 
antrostomy perhaps became more readily infected, and certainly closed more slowly, 
sometimes taking three months. The worst complication I saw was infection of the 
fat of the cheek following a Caldwell-Luc antrostomy, and subsequent slow separation 
of the slough. There was one death, in an officer who had a recent infection, and 
who was recommended for operation because he held a key position in the Middle 
East. He developed an acute pancreatitis, and later died from an empyema. 

Two interesting cases were two young Australians, both referred with bronchiectasis 
and antral infection. Both these men had only been a few months in the Middle East 
and had never had either sinus or chest symptoms before. After this, I looked carefully 
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he did not encounter such cases in Malta, where the climate remains humid throuchout 
the year. 

A series of laboratory experiments on. rabbits has been carried out by Roscdalc (IPll) 
concerning effects of temperature and humidity on sinusitis. He found that a relatively 
cool and dty atmosphere was 'the most beneficial, tvhile a hot and relatively dry 
atmosphere tvas the most harmful. 

Though in several respects not strictly comparable, reports in recent literature suggest 
that the incidence of sinusitis is considerably higher in Egypt (Collins, 1943) than at 
home (Birrell, 1944), and that it is slightly higher at home than in North Africa (Birrell, 
1944) and Iraq (Reeves, 1943). 

Deviations of the septum: It was found, as in sinusitis, that patients who gave a history 
of mild symptoms of nasal obstruction at home frequently sought advice because these 
symptoms had become more marked and persistent after going abroad. 

Atrophic rhinitis was encountered infrequently. Severe cases presumably were not sent 
overseas. The cases seen gave a history of relatively mild symptoms at home, but found 
summer conditions, especially in desert districts, quite intolerable and these had, to he 
sent home. 

In spite of the frequency and severity of diphtheritic infections — both faucial and 
cutaneous — nasal infection was very rarely encountered. 

Leprosy was never seen in European Service personnel. 

Nasal allergy . — True pollen allergy was judged to be comparatively uncommon and 
symptoms are of short duration. A number of people were encountered who siiflcra 
from hay fever at home, but did not experience seasonal symptoms in these regions. On 
the other hand, an appreciable proportion of the forces experienced mild symptoms of 
perennial vasomotor rhinitis. One frequently heard people commenting on their nasal 
stiffness and w'atery discharge, tliough only a relatively small proportion suffered enough 
inconvenience or discomfort to warrant seeking advice. Symptoms were acccntuatCQ 
during “khamsins” and shotved no appreciable tendency to diminish, even after long 
periods of residence, while, by way of contrast, it was observed that otitis externa took 
a much heavier toll of fresh arrivals than of those who tvere thoroughly acclimatized- 
Many of the sev'crer cases gave a history of suffering from hay fever or mild percnnia 
symptoms at home and these people were not prone to develop the dry nose with so-callcd 
“vacuum” sinus headache, so that an excessii'ely moist nose affords a compensatory sale- 
guard against this condition. The absence of this condition among African native troops 
Was noted, though if occurs among the Egyptian population. 

Finally, some advice concerning patients who jtropose to proceed to this part of the 
world; , 

(1) Sufferers from nasal affections need not be dissuaded from spending the winter in 
Egypt. On the other hand, they should be discouraged from believing that their condition 
will benefit materially therefrom. 

(2) Sufferers from chronic or recurrent acute sinusitis should be advised against spend- 
ing the spring, summer or autumn months in .my of the Middle East countries. 

(3) Persons afflicted with true pollen allergy may escape the acute discomfort of the 
hay fever season at home, but they cannot confidently e.xpect to enjoy complete freedom 
from all nasal symptoms. 

(4) Vasomotor rhinitis is unlikely to be relieved and might be aggravated. 
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William McKenzie: I was po.sted to Cairo from India in June 1943. The war by ibat 
time liad left Cairo behind, and the nearest battle front was 1,000 miles away. Tlic 
1 active combatants in mv area were the few pilots who iindcnook the e-vcccdingly 
tlnnsrcrous duties of photographic rcconnais.sancc. I do not think my work differed 
from work in peacetime in the Cairo area, if allowances are made for the greater 
Xlihood of the spread of infection in barracks: there were of course large numbers of the 
Rovai Air Force in the nren: how many I never found out, as this was secret inforrnn- 
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tion, but I should guess I served ujjwards of 25,000. For the most part these men were 
engaged in clerical work, or in maintenance of supplies to the various theatres of war. 

The contrast between my Service patients and the few natives I saw was striking. 1 
think a larvngologist requires an educated patient, if he is to give of his best, but 
with the natives I saw it was obvious that no amount of explanation or of reason 
would be of use. They required a quick and dramatic form of treatment, and a promise 
of absolute cure. 

In the last few months of my appointment I went to Palestine once a week to visit the 
R.A.F. Hospital near Tel Aviv. It is suggestive for the future that I began my clinic 
there at 9.30 in the morning, having already travelled 250 miles by air from Cairo. I 
returned to Cairo the same evening, having’ seen between 20 and 30 out-patients, and 
this I did regularly each week. 

Cairo was a surprise to me, as I think it is to most Englishmen. It is an ancient 
city which has never been sacked, nor has it been destroyed by fire. The present city 
certainly dates back to the Romans and the streets are' now some 40 ft. above the floor 
level of’ the old Coptic churches. There is no rain and the dust cloud is continuous, so 
much so that the sun never tans the skin in the city and the suburbs. Most of my 
patients were quartered in or near the city and I am sure the atmosphere .was a cause 
of the infections of the nose and tliroat. 

The desert was healthier and I was often told that symptoms of sinus infection were 
less troublesome there. The weather too had much to do with the number of cases seen, 
but it is easier to be sure of the weather as a factor, as infections varied so obviously 
with the seasons. The Nile rises in mid-June and it is at this time that cases of sinus 
infection are seen in greatest numbers. 

In Cairo antral infection rises steadily to a peak in July, when we had to set aside two 
mornings for antral lavage alone. I will describe results of treatment later, but by the 
expression antral infection, I include all cases where the infection of the antrum is the 
controlling factor, although other sinuses may be involved. 

I think antral infections are more common in the Services generally than they are 
amongst civilians and a possible reason is the fact that a number of people live and 
work in close contact. In Cairo, at all events, the outdoor bathing pools were responsible 
for a number of sinus infections. Everyone bathed in Cairo and bathing is possible for 
nine months in the year. The pools were used every day and in most cases all that 
could be done was to empty them, and chlorinate them overnight. They were, in fact, 
only empty for an hour or two during the night. So many patients came with a history 
which began after bathing, that it was obvious that there was some relation, but while 
it was clear that the swimming pools made the infection worse, it was still possible 
that the infection had already been planted in the nose. 

These cases were admitted with the usual signs of an acute sinusitis. If they improved 
with rest and inhalations I did not wash the antrum out, but this was often necessary. 
If the infection was overcome in this way, there was no difficulty, but the chief problem 
was the subacute or recent case which did not improve. 

However, an antral infection which has not improved with lavage and rest is not enough 
to justify repatriation, and it was my experience that transfer to another Middle East 
climate, such as Palestine, did little good. I think many would have recovered in 
England, but I could not send them home Tor this reason. 

This will explain, I hope, the number of operations for acute and subacute sinusitis. 
Where the history was longer than six months, and there was no improvement after 
the antrum had been washed out six times, an antrostomy was performed. The results 
Were fairly good; certainly equal to what I would expect in England. 

It is curious that recovery from operation is as good in Cairo as it is in England, even 
in hot weather. There were few complications: the alveolar incision in a Caldwell-Luc 
antrostomy perhaps became more readily infected, and certainly closed more slowly, 
sometimes taking three months. The worst complication I saw' was infection of the 
fat of the cheek following a Caldwell-Luc antrostomy. and subsequent slow separation 
of the slough. There was one death, in an officer who had a recent infection, and 
who was recommended for operation because he held a key position in the Middle 
East. He developed an acute pancreatitis, and later died from’ an empyema. 

Two interesting cases were two young Australians, both referred with bronchiectasis 
and antral infection. Both these men had only been a few months in the Middle East 
and had never had either sinus or chest symptoms before. After this, I looked carefullv 
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for evidence of bronchicct.isis as a complication of sinus infection in Cairo, but "ilh 
no result. 

If antral infection is common in Cairo, there is one condition which is rare compared 
with civilian life, and that is vasomotor rhinitis or vagotonia. I«can say definitely that 
this condition was seldom seen compared with the incidence in a London clinic to-day. 

Table I gives the numbers of cases of antral infection seen in Cairo, and the result of 
treatment. 

Operation was of course only undertaken after failure of lavage, and in the acute 
and recent 'cases both lavage and operation were avoided. 

A comparison with infections in Palestine is given in Table II. The number of 
patients is less altogether, but the danger from bathing teas less, as it was seabathing 
for the most part. There is an increase, however, compared with England, and this 
I think must be due to the climate of the Mediterranean area generally. 


TABLE I.— CAIRO No. t, R.A.F. HOSPITAL. 
July — December 194.*^ 


Out-patfents 

8G9 

Acute sinusitis 

85 

Chronic sinusitis , . . 

... IIS 


Results of treatment of antral infection 
Acute and subacute 

Improvement : Rest and inhalation 

Lavage 
Operation 

No improvement: Lavage 

Operation 


Chronic 

Improvement : Rest and inhalation 

Lav^age ... 

Operation 

No improvement: Lavage 

20 Oj>eration 

34 Secondary to s\vimming ..., 

10 Antralinfcction of dental origin ... 

Antral infection following gunshot wound 

11 Allergic rhinitis 

1 Allergic rhinitis worse in Cairo 


S4 


;> 

10 

19 

6 

1 

C 


TABLE II.— PALESTINE No. 3 R.A.R HOSPITAL. 
Junc^Dccember 1944. 


Out-patients 3S3 

Infection of nasal sinuses... 70 
Antral infection : 

Acute and Subacute 

Improved: Lavage 

Operation 

Not improved : Lavage 

Operarion 


Chronic 

Improved : Lavage 

Operation ... 
Not' improved ; Lavage 
19 Operation ... 

3 Secondary to swimming 

3 Antral infection of dental origin 

1 Allergic rhinitis 



R. Scott Stevenson spoke of his experience on Gibraltar, where he found a large amount 
of vasomotor rhinitis in people coming out from England who encountered a compleicl) 
new flora witli new pollens. About two hundred W.R.N.S. were working there, many 
in tunnels W’hich were driven from one side of the Rock to the other, and among these 
a good deal of nasal trouble was found, owing to the prevalence of limestone dust. 
employed desensitization by Francis’s method of the irritable nasal mucosa, which m 
most of the cases gave a great deal of relief. One girl never left off sneezing as long 
as she was tvorking in the tunnel, and her trouble in this rc.spect was so severe that 
she was actually going to be sent back to England bcc.ause of persistent rhinitis; rcpcatcci 
treatment with the dull-rcd galvano-cautcry, however, enabled her to stay on at Gibraltar. 
The climate of Gibraltar was good, and during the two years he was there no rain fcl 
from May until late September, but during the actual rainy season in March and April . 
the fall was heat'y; the annual rainfall was from 25 to 35 inches. There w-as a double 
water supply on Gibraltar, fresh and salt, the use of fresh water being much restricted. 
All their bathing was in the sea, and he did not believe that sca-hathing made sinusitis 
any worse; he had found many more cases of sinusitis when stationed in the West of 
Scotland, where it w'as very wet; he could remember seeing ten or a dozen case.s in 
his out-patient clinic there in a single day, but on Gibraltar, although sinusitis was 
seen, it was not nearly so common. When operation was necessary in chronic maxillary 
sinusitis, he nowadays invariably carried out a Caldwcll-Liic operation, and liis experience 
was that this operation was very cflectivc; his routine method was first to carry out lav.ngc 
on three occasions, and if the condition did not clear up then a CaldwcII-Liic was done. 


W. I. Daggett said that in the Central Mediterranean area where he was stationed 
the incidence of sinusitis was extremely low. During n period of two years and three 
months when British troops numbered .about 24.000. he operated upon only three cases; 
one of those cases he carried out a CnIdweU-Luc operation. All the batliing was in 
e sea One very common nasal complaint which he found in the garrison of Malta. 
* 1 ere the circumstances were verv trving. was functional n.is.al catarrh. A great niinihcr 
of the cases showctl a mild anxiety state, and aniongsr such p.aticnts it was extremely 
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common to get patients who came along complaining that they were being poisoned 
by the catarrh they were swallowing. 

C. A. Hutchinson said that he was interested in the apparent association of a state 
of high relative humidity with the inverse occurrence of chronic sinusitis. He had 
spent two years in West Africa where there was a very high temperature and an extremely 
high relative humidity, but chronic sinusitis in particular — and any form of sinusitis 
for that matter — was praaically non-existent there, and the mam ear, nose and throat 
ivork consisted of various forms of nasal and aural myiasis. He had also spent four years 
in Central India, where there was an extremely high temperature— for about six weeks 
of the year the shade temperature was 116° — and here again there was a fairly high 
relative humidliy, except in the ‘‘hot weather*’, when it was very dust\. im thjit part 
o£ the world there was a certain amount of sinusitis, particularly of the chronic type, 
but its incidence was not unduly high. In Horthern India and on the Frontier, where 
he had spent more than four years, one had again extremely fierce heat but absolute 
drvmess throughout a long “hot weather”, with a great prevalence of a dusty wind 
comparable to the “khamsin” mentioned by previous speakers. There he had found a very 
high incidence of chronic sinusitis, though during a brief “cold weather” a large number 
of acute antra were seen. The site of chronic sinusitis found in Northern India was 
mainly frontal and ethmoidal, necessitating operative intervention — and cases had done 
well, ‘it seemed to him that there must be some inverse relation therefore between the 
degree of relative humidity and the amount of chronic sinus infection to be found 
in a particular area, 

J. Angell James said that his experience in the Middle East extended only over five 
months, as the greater part of his time overseas was spent in Italy and North Africa. In 
Cairo, his experience was very much the same as that brought forward by Mr. Lurosden, 
except in so far as the seasonal incidence of acute sinusitis was concerned. He arrived 
there at the beginning of August, which was regarded as the peak period for sinus trouble. 
A moderate number of cases were seen during that month, and the numbers fell during 
September and October, but in November they increased again and during December 
there was an epidemic, with many more cases than were seen in the summer. 

With regard to the treatment of these cases they were fortunate in having ample 
supplies of penicillin. Many of the cases cleared up with hospitalization and treatment 
with penicillin and sulphonamides, and uhia-short wave therapy. The symptoms dis- 
appeared within a week, and the cases were seen again at the end of a fortnight, and 
at the end of three weeks skiagrams were taken. Not more than 10% failed to respond. 
(Local chemotherapy was used for those that failed to dear up completely with sys- 
temic treatment.) He himself had suffered from a severe attack, but the active phase 
lasted only four days, and on the sixth he started work again. In two weeks his sinus 
skiagrams were again clear. 

It was considered that cases showing gross ethmoiditis were not suitable for operation 
in hot and dry climates, so that with few exceptions onlv antral operations were per- 
formed, and there he always used the Caldwell-Luc me'thod, because his experience 
was that the cases which did not respond to local chemotherapy invariably had polypi or 
gross thickening of the mucosa in the antrum. Mr. McKenzie had mentioned the 
relatively small number of cases of allergic rhinitis seen in Eg^-pt; at home he thought 
that 10% of all out-patients had some allergic signs, but in Es-vpt not more than 2°,L 
showed them. ^ 


J. A. Kilpatrick said that his experiences were very similar to those of Mr. Lumsden 
the water m Egypt was definitely over-chlorinatea, resulting in his own case in a 
stinging of the eyes which went on to conjunctivitis, whollv due, in his opinion to the 
amount of chionne in the water. He felt that probably 'the additional chlorine had 
an eltect on the nasal mucosa, giving any organisms present an easier task. He had 
gone on to Malta from Egypt, and there he had an acute frontal sinusitis and recovered 
only atter nve weeks. 


impressed in the Middle East, and even 
e so in Madagascar, with the high incidence of sinusitis in the South African troons 
He was even more surprised to find how manv of these South African troom had pfe 
om *"^Sery. The Caldwell-Luc operation seemed to L e been 

out m South Africa on a much more extensive s«le than in this countn- As 
these cases seemed to do badly, but how much was due to L function^e^emem L id 
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for evidence of bronchiectasis as a complication of sinus infection in Cairo, but with 
no result. 

If antral infection is common in Cairo, there is one condition which is rare compared 
with civilian life, and that is vasomotor rhinitis or vagotonia. I -can say definitely that 
this condition was seldom seen compared with the incidence in a London clinic to-day. 

Table I gives the numbers of cases of antral infection seen in Cairo, and the result of 
treatment. 

Operation was of course only undertaken after failure of lavage, and in the acute 
and recent 'cases both lavage and operation were avoided. 

A comparison Muth infections in Palestine is given in Table II. The number of 
patients is less altogether, but the danger from bathing was less, as it was seabathing 
for the most part. There is an increase, however, compared with England, and this 
I think must be due to the climate of the Mediterranean area generally. 


TABLE I.— CAIRO No. 5 R.A.F. HOSPITAL. 


yuiy 

Out-pattents 809 

Acute sinusitis 85 

Chronic sinusitis ... ... US 

Kesults of treatment of antral infection 
Acute and subacute 

Improvement : Rest and inhalation 

Lavage ... 

Operation ‘ 

No improvement: Lavage ... 

Operation 


-December 1943. 

Chrome 

Improvement ; Rest and inhalation 

Lavage 

Operation 

No improvement : Lavage ... 

20 Ojseration 

34 Secondary to swimming 

10 Antral infection of dental origin ... 
Antral infection following gunshot wound 

11 Allergic rhinitis 

1 Allergic rhinitis worse in Cairo 


23 

84 

f> 

10 

19 

6 

1 

D5 
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TABLE II.— PALESTINE No. 3 R.A.F. HOSPITAL. 
June^Deeember 1944. 


Out-patients 388 

Infection of nasal sinuses. . . 7G 

Antral infection : 

Acute and Subacute 

Improved : Lavage 

Operation 

Not improved : Lavage 

Operation 


Chronic 

Improved : Lavage 

Operation ... 
Not’ improved : Lavage 
19 Operation ... 

3 Secondary to swimming 

2 Antral infection of denial origin 

1 Allergic rhinitis 



R. Scott Stevenson spoke of his experience on Gibraltar, where he found a large amount 
of vasomotor rhinitis in people coming out from England who encountered a completely 
new flora with new pollens. About two hundred W.R.N.S. were working there, many 
in tunnels which were driven from one side of the Rock to the other, and among 
a good deal of nasal trouble was found, owing to the prevalence of limestone dust. He 
employed desensitization by Francis’s method of the irritable nasal mucosa, which in 
most of the cases gave a great deal of relief. One girl never left off sneezing as long 
as she was working in the tunnel, and her trouble in this respect was so severe that 
she was actually going to be sent back to England bec.iusc of persistent rhinitis; repeated 
treatment with the dull-red galvano-cautery, however, enabled her to stay on at Gibraltar. 
The climate of Gibraltar was good, and during the two years he was there no rain fell 
from May until late September, but during the actual rainy season in March and April 
the fall was heavy; the annual rainfall was from 25 to 35 inches. There was a double 
water supply on Gibraltar, fresh and salt, the use of fresh water being much restricted. 
All their bathing was in the sea, and he did not believe that scn-bathing made sinusitis 
any worse; he had found many more cases of sinusitis when stationed in the West of 
Scotland, where it was very’^ wet; he could remember seeing ten or a dozen cases in 
his out-patient clinic there in a single day, but on Gibraltar, although sinusitis was 
seen, it was not nearly so common. When operation was necessary in chronic maxillary 
sinusitis, he nowadays invariably carried out a Caldwell-Luc operation, and his experience 
was that this operation was very effective; his routine method was first to carry out lavage 
on three occasions, and if the condition did not dear up then a CaldwcIhLuc was done. 


W. I. Central Mediterranean area where he was stationed 

the incidence of sinusitis was extremely low. During a period of two years and three 
months when British troops numbered about 24,000, he operated upon only three cases; 

one of those cases he carried out a Caldwell-Luc operation. All the bathing was in 
rl cen One very' common nasal complaint uliich be found in the garrison of Malta. 

circumstances were very trying, was functional nasal catarrh. A great number 
o( the cases showed a mild anxiety state, and amongst such patients .t w,is extremely 
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Tomography in the Diagnosis of Lung Carcinoma 


By J. Blair Hartley, M.D.. F.F.R. D.M.R.E. 

The diagnosis of chest lesions, and particularly as between primary carcinoma of the 
Jung, primaty' mediastinal tumour, and mediastinal metastasis, frequently proves exceed- 
ingly difficult, and is sometimes impossible. Yet, as the possibilities of cure or alleviation 
ny surgery or radiotherapy increase, earlv diagnosis becomes the more imperative. Both 
of these increasingly effective weapons demand accuracy in the final differential diagnosis; 
the former to decide the question of operability and the latter to enable radiation dosage 
to be planned, and the case marked down for full treatment or palliative dosage, or 
ismissed as unsuitable for either type of treatment. 


From the radiotherapeutic viewpoint it is necessary not only to make the diagnosis but 
to prove it; not only to establish that the lesion is present but to demonstrate its depth and 
eiftent. None of the older methods enabled all these points to be established, arid even 
u combination of radiography, bronchography and bronchoscopy could fail in one par- 


^e diversity of appearances presented in carcinoma of lung or in mediastinal tumour 
tuakes radiological diagnosis from routine films difficult, and intensive study of proved 
leases and careful attention even by means of an efficient follow-up system fail to supply the 
udent uith any trustworthy memory-pictures with which to build up a mind-picture of 
ither. This is due in, part to the simulation of the one condition by the other, in part to the 
ailure of bronchoscopy to demonstrate or prove by biopsy the existence of carcinomas 
tVi accessible bronchi or of those not within the bronchial lumen; and in part to 

e tact that so few cases actually die in hospital and thus come to post-mortem. Further- 
^ ore, these methods of investigation either fail in, or are unsuited to the re-examination 
cases which have been subjected to radiation therapy. 


he following table reveals that from 1940 to 1944 the number of cases of primary 
of the lung referred for treatment each year had multiplied 3-3 times, whilst 
e number of cases with malignant disease of the mediastinum had multiplied 2-5 times, 
ote also that the cases listed as “not treated, too advanced”, in the carcinoma of lung 
6 up, increased strikingly during this period. The total number of cases occurring in 
Jury — Radio. 1 
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not knotv. In Madagascar there seemed a tendency to a great deal of functional 
complaint. People came along saying that their sinuses ncre unsatisfactory and on 
examination one felt that further surgery was contra-indicated; they did not seem to 
improve on ordinary conservative measures, and a number had to be invalided back 
to South Africa. His own 'e.vperiencc of the climate of South Africa wa.s just a passing 
one,- but he supposed that it was rather drier than in England, and it did appear to 
him that the South Africans were more prone to the symptoms of chronic sinusitis. 

T. B. Jobspn said that he recalled a large number of such cases being in the hospit.al 
at Cairo in the war of 1914-18, and he remembered receiving a chit from headquarters 
asking him “if his operations were really necessary”. It appeared that a slight deviation 
of the septum which in this country caused no particular trouble changed its character 
in Egypt, and became the cause of a good deal of complaint. At all events he had a 
large number of men who had not a very marked deviation who in Egypt made the 
complaint of inability to breathe properly. 

The President said that one interesting statement was that sinus infection was more 
common in areas where living quarters were close, suggesting that sinus trouble was 
infectious. Possibly it was, but one wondered what happened in slum quarters where 
living conditions were worse than in crowded camps. 

J. Angell James, in rejjly to a question by tlic President, said that the cases he had 
mentioned were diagnosed on clinical and radiological signs and followed up radiologi- 
cally afterwards. (Swabs were taken before embarking on penicillin treatment.) Proof 
puncture was not performed except in cases that failed to respond, because he did not 
consider it advisable to puncture sinuses during the early stages of acute sinusitis. 

R. B. Lumsden agreed that little or no trouble was experienced from sea bathing 
and that chlorination of fresh w.iter swimming pools might be a precipitating cajisc 
of sinus infection. In a warm climate, people indulge in swimming while suffering 
from colds; this might aggravate an infection already present in the nose. He himself 
suffered from hay fever at home, but except for one iveek, while living with orange 
groves around him, he never suffered from hay fever in the Middle East. The operation 
figures he had given were the collective figures of all the surgeons in die Command. 

J. P. Stewart, in reply to a question, said that it was quite impossible to make any 
comparison betiveen the intra- and cxtra-na.sal operations on the antrum in thi.s series 
because only one intranasal drainage was carried out as .against 31 extranasal opcr.ations. 
He was in complete agreement witli Dr. Scott Stevenson’s remarks as to tlic positive 
value of the Caldwell-Luc operation. 

William McKenzie said that he had not found the number of septum operafion.s to he 
higher in Cairo than in England, and he had never performed a submucous resection m 
candidates for air crew, in die absence of .symptoms on the ground. 
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Tomography in the Diagnosis of Lung Carcinoma 


By J. Blair Hartley, M.D.. F.F.R. D.M.R.E. 


The diagnosis of chest lesions, and particularly as between primaiy' carcinoma of the 
mediastinal tumour, and mediastinal metastasis, frequently proves exceed- 
wgly difficult, and is sometimes impossible. Yet, as the possibilities of cure or alleviation 
y mrge^' or radiotherapy increase, early diagnosis becomes the more imperative. Both 
th increasingly effective weapons demand accuracv’ in the final differential diagnosis; 
ne former to decide the question of operability and the latter to enable radiation dosage 
0 be planned, and the Case marked down for full treatment or palliative dosage, or 
ismtssed as unsuitable for eithei type of treatment. 


From the radiotherapeutic viewpoint it is necessary not only to make the diagnosis but 
0 prove it; not only to establish tliat the lesion is present but to demonstrate its depth and 
extent. None of the older methods enabled all these points to be established, and even 
combination of radiography, bronchography' and bronchoscopy could fail in one par- 
ijcular or more. 


he diversity of appearances presented in carcinoma of lung or in mediastinal tumour 
akes radiological diagnosis from routine films difficult, and intensive study of proved 
stuT attention even by means of an efficient follow-up system fail to supply the 

. ,®bt with any trustworthy memory-pictures with which to build up a mind-picture of 
fail in, part to the simulation of the one condition by the other, in part to the 

in th^ bronchoscopy to demonstrate or prove by biopsy the existence of carcinomas 
r® accessible bronchi or of those net within the Pronchial lumen; and in part to 
^r:t that so fetv cases actually die in hospital and thus come to post-mortem. Further- 
(jf f’ methods of investigation either fail in, or are unsuited to the re-examination 
ases which have been subjected to radiation therapy. 

caichf following table reveals that from 1940 to 1944 the number of cases of primary' 
the nu lung referred for treatment each year had multiplied 3-3 times, whilst 

Note with malignant disease of the mediastinum had multiplied 2-5 times, 

groun ' listed as "not treated, too advanced”, in the carcinoma of lung 

b 1 , increased strikinglv during this period. The total number of cases occurring in 

July— Radio, i 
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the area served by this hospital (Christie Hospital and Holt, Radium Institute, Manchester) 
must be still greater, for this table includes few early cases, since these are very largely 
filtered out by the thoracic surgeon (Mr. Graham Bryce). 


OF CASES OF MALIGNANT DISEASE OF THE LUNG AND 
MEDIASTINUM REFERRED TO THE HOLT RADIUM INSTITUTE, 1010-1914. 


Total No. 
Year referred 
1940 33 

1041 07 

1942 80 

1943 118 

1944 110 

Total 408 


Malignant disease of lung 

No, not treated 

XT/v 

Malignant disease of mediastinum 

No. not treated 

VT_ .-J 

by radio- 

Too 

Patient's re- 

Total No. 

iNu. ircaicu ■ 

by radio- 

Too 

Patient’s re- 

therapy 

advanced 

fusal, &c. 

referred 

therapy 

advanced • 

fusal, &c. 

21 

0 

3 

10 

0 

1 


65 

8 

4 

11 

10 

1 


51 

21 

8 

15 

12 

2 

1 

06 

48 

4 

20 

14 

. 4 

2 

66 

54 


25 

18 

0 

1 

— — 
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249 

140 

19 

St 

68 

14 
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My predecessor, the late E. W. Thvining, was one of the first of British radiologists 
to recognize the value of tomography in chest examinations, and it was his original 
simple attachment to the Potter-Bucky couch” which I have used throughout 
investigations. (Photographs of Twining’s apparatus were shown on the screw.) H 
continues to function satisfactorily and has required no modification beyond re-cahbration, 
when it was found to be “recording” a stratum or plane 1-0 cm. above that actuaii} 
shown on the tomograms; probably an error in the original calibration.. 

Of its limitations and disadvantages I am aware — the table-top is a curved one, tte 
tube-travel is inevitably in the long axis of the chest, and the tube does not nit out 
simply passes over the chest as the film passes in the reverse direction under it — ^but tne 
point to be emphasized is that this apparatus has provided tomograms, which, examinee 
critically over a number of years, have proved of great value both to diagnostician ana 
to radiotherapist. 

My claims in respect of the values of this method of examination, being based on the 
analysis of information obtained by die use of a primitive tomographic unit, arc probabl) 
an understatement of values rather than an overstatement. 

Technique . — This has been limited by the fact that the table-top is curved. There is no 
doubt that the flat-topped table is essential for radiology. 

Focus-table distance was 36 in. Table-top to film distance was 1% in. Length of tube 
shift 12 in. to 15 in. Film shift varied between 2 in. and 3% in. The patient was usually 
supine: thus the tube-shift was traversing the long axis or the patient. 

Exposure: constant 100 mA. for average of two seconds. No cone was used. In place, 
a lead diaphragm was inserted, with an aperture in its centre calculated and cut by the 
Physics Department, sufficient to enable the emergent beam to cover whatever size ot 
film was to be used. Thus, three filters were in use, for 15 in. by 12 in., 12 in. by 10 m., 
and 10 in. by 8 in. films respectively. 

In depicting the bronchi, tomograms were obtained at planes 1 cm. apart, the usual 
levels being those at 9, 10, II and 12 cm. (or 10, 11, 12 and 13 cm.) from the table top. 
The extreme levels used were at 8 cm. and 14 cm. respectively. 

Each tomogram was identified by the use of a lead number indicating the hcight-abovc- 
tablc-top of the plane or section. 

Thus, particularly in dealing with .small or localized lesions likely to be irradiated, tlic 
depth of the centre of the lesion was rapidly established, whilst the limits of the lesion 
were delineated, although with a lesser degree of accuracy. 

The demand for tomography arose in the Holt Radium Institute chiefly for the following 
reasons : 


First because the established diagnostic method ot bronchography using lipiodol was 
contra-indicated, the therapists objecting on the grounds that treatment was alnnidy 
sufTiciently difficult without introducing the factor of on unknown quantity of iodine 
within the lung. 


Secondly there was the necessity to localize the treatable lesions in depth and if possible 
in extent. 

Thirdly it was recognized that bronchoscopy was of limited value in that not all 
carcinomas (obstructive 
bronchoscope. Thus bre 

a positive biopsy result: but it was valuele 
a negative biopsy, or an indeterminate one. 

Lastlv. wartime conditions made imperative exact and rapid reviews of individual 
case problems. 


was ot iimiiea value in 

or otherwise) lie in situations visible or reachable by the 
Thus bronchoscopy was helpful if it produced a positive finding and/or 
■■ was valueless if it afforded only a negative report and/or 
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Value of tomography . — Tomography though not, in itself, a diagnostic method, is, 
nevertheless, of great diagnostic value. It has been shown to be exceedingly accurate in 
the demonstration of carcinoma within or deforming the walls of the bronchi. Lesions 
of upper lobe bronchi or their branches, for example, are depicted and diagnosed with ease 
and reliability. And so the values of this method are assessed as follows: 

(1) In confirming the existence of obstruction of a bronchus a_lread3' diagnos^ and in 
demonstrating its probable site of origin; or alternative^’ in rejecting such a diagnosis, 
where the bronchi were shotvn to be normal. 

(2) In demonstrating the size and/or depth of a carcinoma already’ diagnosed, and in 
revealing the true nature of lesions undiagnosed or inaccuratelj’ diagnosed. _ For radio- 
therap 3 ’ purposes localization and indication of extent of lesion, and sometimes of the 
“treatabilitj-” (e.g. bj- proving mediastinal metastasis not otherwise demonstrable) were 
of great value. 

In this respect the criticism has been raised that an A.P. view taken on the Potter- 
Buckj- table, and “over-penetrated" is quicker to obtain and just as reliable. It is true 
that such a film may show the lesion, but even if it does (and it frequentlj' fails), it does 
not localize the lesion in depth or extent. 

(3) In demonstrating whether one is dealing with a carcinoma of obstructing or ulcerating 
type, or whether the lesion is extensive and of the peribronchial infiltrating variety. 

(4) In revealing detail, which maj- enable the radiologist to assess not only whether 
the case is one of carcinoma of lung, or of mediastinal tumour, but if in the latter group, 
to suggest the probable nature of the mediastinal invasion. In this connexion it is 
suggested that where the borders of the tumour can be clearlj’ defined, or where the 
tumour is seen to push or compress the trachea or bronchi, the tumour is more likely 
to be a varietj’ of Hodgkin’s disease. 

(5) Where the invasion occurs without compression or displacement of the air passages, 
and when its limits are extensive and ill-defined, and particularly if there are comparative! j- 
few sjmptoms, the probability is that one is dealing with a lesion likely to prove very sensi- 
tive to irradiation (probablj’ Lmpho-sarcoma). 

(6) Tomograph}’ can be exceedingly useful as an aid in determining whether any 
changes revealed in the chest picture during the follow-up period are due to recurrence 
of the treated lesion, or whether they are due to mechanical deformities resulting from 
fibrosis, which, in turn, may result from treatment. 

(7) Lastly, it is anticipated that, particularly in the group of obstructing or ulcerating 
lesions of the bronchus, serial tomography will be of assistance in determining more 
precisely, both the immediate and the late effects of radiation therapy. 

Since the lesions can be seen more clearly by this method, it should be nossible, when 
a sufficient number of proved cases have been reviewed, to decide not only how much 
the tumour has receded, but possibly also the site at which any recurrence has taken place. 

Limitations of tomography . — ^Tomography does not necessarily indicate the exact 
nature of the lesion, and even in the case of obstructive lesions, the diagnosis may be 
indeterminate, as between a simple tumour, carcinoma, or an inflammatorv process. 

Secondly, although it may, on occasion, be of assistance in deciding how much of 
the lesion depicted in the routine radiograph is due to malignancy, and how much to 
infection, the method is frequently unreliable in making this distinction. 

Thirdly, vert’ early or very small lesions, whether in lungs, trachea, or main bronchi, 
are not easv to demonstrate, and may readily be missed. It is in tbe detection of these 
small fod that detailed improvements in tomography technique are required. 

Lastly, interpretation of tomograms is probably most difficult and least reliable in tbe 
assessment of tumours arising in the right main bronchus, and particularly so if bronchi- 
ectasis be present in the lower lobe. 


COXCLUSIOX’S 

Tomography is not yet used sufficiently' widely’ in the study of the bronchial tree, its 
value being yet inadequately realized in this country. 

The method cannot replace routine radiography; indeed, it can only be reallv satis- 
factorily carried out after study of and with measurements obtained from both the P.A. 
and the lateral view. 

Tomography is complementary to bronchoscopic examination, but it is of superior 
value in the assessment of cases in which bronchoscopic examination has afforded either 
a negative report or biopsy report of negative value. 

The method can, and should, now replace lipiodol bronchography in chest examinations, 
where the case is likelv to be one of carcinoma of the bronchus, and where radiation 
therapy is indicated. Tomography is easier and quicker; an important advantage in a 
"here the case should be diagnosed, assessed, and even treatment planned, 
before the patient leaves, possibly to return to a far distant home. 
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Accuracy of diagnosis by tomography demands fine focus tubes, and at the moment 
a rotating anode tuOe is an essential feature of any respcci;ab)e tomographic unit. Increased 
accuracy of diagnosis is probably related to the distance between the layers or strata 
selected. A fair degree of accuracy can be obtained by using strata at 1 cm. intervals, 
but in difficult cases it is probably wise to repeat the e.\amination of the suspected area, 
using layers at 0-5 cm. apart. 

The increasing number of patients presenting themselves with malignant lesions of 
lung or mediastinum, and the possibility of more effective radiation therapy, afford a 
wider field for tomography in radio-diagnosis. 


Some Observations on Radiology of the Pancreas 


By R. A. Kemp Harper, M.B., D.R. 

Radiolocv has come to play its important part in the recognition of pancreatic disease 
as clinical means of diagnosis are still in an elementary stage due to the paucity and 
indefinite nature of the symptoms. One cannot therefore emphasize too strongly the 
necessity of looking for evidence of such disease in all obscure cases with upper abdominal 
symptoms. 

All too frequently an examination of the stomach and duodenum ceases when the 
duodenal cap has been inspected. We must acquire the habit of carrying out careful 
inspection until the upper coils of jejunum have been adequately visualized, otherwise 
many pancreatic lesions will remain undisclosed. 

Tests of efficiency are still inconclusive in many cases of extensive pancreatic disca.sc, 
as they are in tests for hepatic function. 

SVMPTOMATOLOCY 

Acute pancreatitis is usually an urgent surgical emergency and is seldom diagnosed 
pre-operatively. Pancreatic calculi and calcification are diagnosed mostly as unc.xmectcd 
findings in a film of the upper abdomen and confirmed by the demonstration of their 
close relationship to the stomach and duodenum after a barium meal study. 

Chronic pancreatitis and cyst give rise in the main to vague symptoms, unless the 
cyst is sufficiently large to be easily palpable clinically. The symptoms are usually tho.se 
of recurring indigestion of a type not periodic in relation to meals, although exceptionally 
it may be .so. Gaseous distension and upper abdominal tenderness are common features. 

Jaundice is an occasional factor in chronic pancreatitis but is a more common finding 
in carcinoma of the pancreas which may be suggested clinically if there is persistent deep- 
seated boring pain passing tlirough to the back, a feature of carcinoma of the body or 
tail infiltrating posteriorly to involve the spine and nerve roots, and coeliac ganglion. 
There is often also a steady loss of weight as in .so many malignant conditions. 

Finally, chronic pancreatitis may give rise to changes in small intestinal motility and , 
function as have been frequently reported in the last few years. 

KaDIOCOCIC \L I.VVrSTICATtO.X 

Pneumoperitoneum was persistently advocated by Carclli (see Case, J. T.) of Buenos 
Avres for some years but he has now modified bis views and states that were it not 
for the frequency of hy'datid disease in South America he would find little indication for 
its use. 

Gastric pneumography has been frequently advocated since Engel and Lysholm (I93'l) 
introduced this method in 1933, its lafc.st advocate being Thomas (1945) of San Fr.anciso 
but although in selected casc.s it may be of a.s.sistancc as an additional aid. there is no 
doubt that the routine barium meal with full examination of the duodenum as well as 
of the stomach, is the most satisfactory method as the niuco.sa of the duodenum and 
stomach can he' studied in detail to determine the presence or absence of erosion, whilst 
motilitv and the finer details of contour cannot be seen by any other means. 

The findings of opacities of doubtful jiaiurc in the iipjier abdomen should always be 
r IK- studied bv postcro-antcrioi and lateral filni.s. ami usually also bv gastro-diiodcnal 
examination lo'definc their relationship to lhc.se vi.scera. 
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Ca/c//icflJ(o«.— Calcification in the body of the pancreas is occasionally encountered 
(figs. 1 and 2), and it may also be found' as the result of a preceding acute pancreatitis 
(fig. 3). .Calculi have occasionally been reported in the ducts. 

The size of the pancreas can be fairly well estimated by the distance between the 
anterior surface of the spine and die posterior wall of the stomach after gastric visualiza- 
tion either by air or barium; the former is effective in enlargement of the body or tail 
but the latter is essential for adequate examination of the head. This distance is normally 
equal to that of the diameter of the body* of the vertebra at the same level but in stout 
subjects it may be considerably greater a'nd in such patients a definite opinion can only 
be expressed in marked examples. 

Cyst foTviation. — Cysdc enlargement is the most easily recognizable of the causes of 
pancreatic disease in 'virtue of the smooth-filling defects produced in the parts of the 
gastro-intestinal tract in close relation to the pancreas. The displacement caused by the 
cyst varies according to its position and the direnion in which the cyst enlarges. 

Whilst diagnosis may be easy, it is on occasion extremely difficult and the main con- 
ditions to be considered in differential diagnosis are mesenteric and omental q'sts, renal 
cvsts and enlargements, retroperitoneal sarcomata, hydatid cysts and hydrops of the gall- 
bladder, suprarenal tumours and aortic aneurysms. 

Cholecystography and urography may also be necessary. 

Porta and Roversi illustrate six types of cystic enlargement according to their effect on 
the surrounding viscera : 

(1) Cyst of the head — enlarging and flattening the duodenal loop and causing pressure 
deformity of the antrum. 

(2) Cyst of the body — frequently displ.acing the stomach upwards, 

(3) Cyst of the tail — displacing the greater curve medially and the transverse colon 
downwards and laterally. 

(4) Gastro-hepatic type which displaces the le.sser curve downwards and often the third 
part of duodenum and the transverse colon also (fig. 4). 

(5) Gastro-colic tvpe displacing the stomach mediallv and the transverse colon distally 
(fig. 5). 

(6) Mesocolic type displacing the stomach and transverse colon proximally. 

Carcinoma of the pancreas is now being recognized with frequency, largely as a 
result of the greater awareness of radiologists and of more detailed study of the duodenum 
as a whole. The head is the commonest site but the body is also frequently affected, a 
lesion of the tail being much less common. Diagnosis depends on the deformity produced 
and presence of infiltration of stomach or duodenum. Although carcinoma of the head 
of the pancreas frequently causes jaundice by obstruction of the common bile duct or 
ampulla, it is surprising that a fair-sized carcinoma may not involve the ampulla until 
late in the course of the disease. When the lesion is situated in the region of the ampulla 
it may produce the appearance described by Frostberg (1938) as a reversed 3 but this 
occurs in a fairly small proportion of cases of carcinoma of the head of the pancreas 
and may be present in other types of pancreatic enlargement. 

Widening of the duodenal loop and a pressure effect are insufficient evidence on which 
to diagnose carcinoma although frequently tliese constitute the only radiological evidence 
for a long time. The additional factor of erosion or invasion of the duodenal wall or 
stomach must be found before diagnosing malignancy (fig. 6). A further type is that 
which produces an annular narrowing of the descending duodenum and which may in 
certain cases arise from a so-called annular pancreas where the head almost surrounds 
the duodenum. 

Occasionally, enlargement occurs high up in the head of the pancreas and produces 
a fairly characteristc appearance of the duodenum which is stretched out in the form of 
a sickle over its superior aspect. Invasion of the antrum of the stomach is also some- 
times a feature of carcinoma and difficulty in differentiating from a gastric carcinoma 
may be considerable unless the enlargement of the head of the pancreas is marked. 

Ihe third part of the duodenum may be heavily invaded and it may be impossible to 
exclude a primary malignant duodenal tumour (fig. 7). 

Frequently there is, in addition, abnormal duodenal function with to-and-fro move- 
ments, exaggeration of the plicte circulates and retrograde peristalsis or ileus. 

^ Films in both erect and recumbent postures are required and the supine position is 
generally helpful as the duodenum rings the head most closely in this position. Prone 
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Accuracy of diagnosis by tomography demands fine focus tubes, and at the moment 
a rotating anode tube is an essential feature of any respectable tomographic unit. Increased 
accuracy of diagnosi.s is proliably related to the di.stance betiveen the lavers or strata 
selected. A fair degree of accuracy can he obtained by u.sing strata at J 'em. intervals, 
but in difficult ca.ses it is probably wise to repent the e.\aniination of tlie su.spectcd area, 
using layers at 0-5 cm. apart. 

The increasing number of patients presenting themselves with malignant lesions of 
lung or mediastinum, and the possibility of more effective radiation therapy, afford a 
wider field for tomography in radio-diagnosis. 


Some Observations on Radiology of the Pancreas 
By R. A. Kemp Hakper, M.B., D.R. 

Radiolocv has come to play its important part in the recognition of pancreatic disease 
as clinical means of diagnosis are still in an elementary stage due to the paucity and 
indefinite nature of the symptoms. One cannot therefore emphasize too strongly the 
necessity of looking for evidence of such disease in all obscure cases with upper abdominal 
symptoms, 

AH too frequently an examination of the .stomach and duodenum ceases when the 
duodenal cap has been inspected. We must acquire the habit of carrying out careful 
inspection until the upper coils of jejunum have been adequately visualized, otherwise 
many pancreatic lesions will remain undi.sclosed. 

Tests of efficiency are still inconclusive in many cases of extensive pancreatic disease, 
as they are in tests for hepatic function. 

SVMPTOM ATOLOG V 

Acute pancretititis is usually an urgent surgical emergency and is seldom diagnosed 
pre-opcratively. Pancreatic calculi and calcification are diagnosed mostly as unexpected 
findings in a film of the upper abdomen and confirmed by the demonstration of thwr 
cIo.se relationship to the stomach and diiodcmim after a barium meal study. 

Chronic pancreatitis and cyst give rise in the main to vague symptoms, unless the 
evst is sufficiently large to be easily palpable clinically. The symptoms arc usually those 
of recurring indigestion of a tyjie not periodic in relation to meals, although exceptionally 
it may be so. Caseous distension and upper abdominal tenderness are common features. 

Jaundice is an occasional factor in chronic pancreatitis but is a more common finding 
in carcinoma of the pancreas which may be suggested clinically if there is persistent deep- 
seated boring pain pa.s.sing through to the back, a feature of carcinoma of the body or 
tail infiltrating posteriorly to involve the spine and nerve roots, and cceliac ganglion. 
Tliere is often also a steady loss of weight as in .so many malignant conditions. 

Finally, chronic pancreatitis may give rise to diangcs in small intestinal motility and , 
function as have been frequently reported in the last few years. 

RADIOI.OCIC.tl, LvVE.STICA I IO-V 

Pneumoperitoneum was persistently advocated by Cnrelli (sec Case, J. T.) of Buenos 
Ayres for some years hut he has now modified his vieu.s and state.s that iverc it not 
for the frequency of hydatid disease in South America he would find little indication for 
its use. 

Gastric pneumography has been frequemly advocated since Engel and Ly.sholm (593'lj 
introduced this method in I93il, its lalc-st advocate- being Thomas (19-15) of San Fratici.'o 
hut although in selected ca.ses it may be of a.ssistancc as an additional aid, there is no 
doubt that the routine barium meal 'wirh full cxamin.ition of the duodenum as well as 
of the stomach, is the most satisfactory method as the mvicosa of the duodenum and 
stomacli can be studied in detail to determine the presence or .absence of erosion, wbilst 
inotilttv and the finer details of contour cannot be .seen by any other mc.ins. 

The findings of opacttic.s of doubtful nniuic in the upper abdomen should always be 
f .m. studied bv nostcro-antcriot and lateral film.s. and nsiially nl.so bv g.i.srro-iluodcnal 
eSmination to'dcfinc their relationship to these vi.scera. 
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FIG. 9 FIG. 10 

Arrowa indicate site of enlarged glands. Arrows indicate enlarged glands within the 

duodenal loop. 

FIGS. 9 and 10. — -Enlarged pre-pancreaiic glands in Hodgkin’s disease causing duodenal cotnpression and 
antral deformity. 


Potter-Bucky films are also most useful and compression films are of great value in demon- 
strating minor degrees of mucosal destruction. 

Lesions of the body and tail require careful examination in every position also and 
invasion of the stomach wall posteriorly is a helpful finding, together with localized 
pressure deformity. 

Chronic pancreatitis .- — Produces enlargement of the gland without duodenal or gastric 
invasion but adhesions may be present (fig. 8). In general, however, it is impossible to 
exclude carcinoma as the enlargement may be obvious in the latter condition before 
duodenal involvement is found. 

Jaundice is also sometimes a feature of this condition as well as in carcinoma. Radio- 
logical differentiation may thus be as difficult as on those occasions where the hardness 
01 the gland to palpation makes even surgical differentiation impossible. 

Whilst being alive to the possibility of intrinsic pancreatic disease, we must not forget 
that metastases are frequent in the pancreas and other conditions may produce enlarge- 
ment of the pre-pancreatic glands. This may occur as a mass secondary to a carcinoma 
* a I S^stro-intestina! tract, but also in Hodgkin’s disease and lymphosarcoma (figs, 9 
and 10). Retroperitoneal sarcoma and many other conditions malignant and nonmalignant 
may also produce glandular enlargement or simulate it. 

A tremendous advance in diagnosis will be made when excretory pancreatography is in 
general use but until a suitable excretory substance is available we must constantly 
endeavour to raise the standard of accuracy by our present methods, in the diagnosis and 

iiierentiation of pancreatic disease. Nor is it probable that examination of stomach and 
uuodenum ivi)! even then be dispensed with, as a means of assessing the size of the gland, 
and us relation to and effect on surrounding viscera will still be required. 
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WG. 9 PIG. 10 

Arrows indicate site of enlarged glands. Arrows indicate enlarged glands wdthin the 

duodei^ loop, 

FIGS. 9 and 10.— Enlarged pre-pancreatic glands in Hodgkin’s disease causing duodenal compression and 
antral deformity. 


Potter-Bucky films are also most useful and compression films are of great value in demon 
strating minor degrees of mucosal destruction. 

Lesions of the body and tail require careful examination in every position also and 
invasion of the stomach wall posteriorly is a helpful finding, together with localized 
pressure deformity. > a o 

Chrowc pMcrealiOs.—Produces enlargement of the gland ivithout duodenal or gastric 
invasion but adhesions may be present (fig. 8). In general, however, it is impossible to 
exclude carcinoma as the enlargement may be obvious in the latter condition before 
duodenal involvement is found. 


Jaundice is also sometimes a feature of this condition as well as in carcinoma. Radio- 
logical differentiation may thus be as difficult as on those occasions where the hardness 
of the gland to palpation makes even surgical differentiation impossible. 

Whilst being alive to the possibility of intrinsic pancreatic disease, we must hot forget 
that metastascs are frequent in the pancreas and other conditions may produce enlarie- 
raent of the pre-pancreatic glands. This may occur as a mass secondaiw to a carcinoma 
nnrt Hodgkin’s disease and lymphosarcoma (figs. 9 

mt Iv; ^^joP^rno^cal sarcoma and many other conditions malignant and nonmalignant 
maj also produce glandular enlargement or simulate it. ° 

advance in diagnosis will be made when excretory pancreatography is in 
fndeIvo,rr'm’'r"- ""1“' suitable excretory' substance is available we musf cLstantly 
® standard of accuracy' by our present methods, in the diagnosis and 
Sn “ pancreatic disease. Nor is it probable that examination of stomrch and 

then be dispensed with, as a means of assessing the size of the gland 
and us relation to and effect on surrounding viscera will still be rlquired. ® ’ 
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Experimental Study of the Vettebral Venous System— Preliminaty 

Repoirt 


By A. S. Johnstone, M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.S., D.M.R.E. 

A CLAIM to have found a new route for the spread of mctastases is of particular interest 
to radiologists, and, in presenting this paper, I propose first to summarize the tvork 
published by Dr. Batson of Philadelphia (1940) and then record the results of e.vpcriments 
made in an attempt to confirm it. 

At the outset I would like to acknowledge tlie kindness of Dr. Batson in answering my 
requests for information. His ready response with lucid explanations has left me with a 
sense of misgiving that sometvhcrc in my experiments a technical error has been com- 
mitted; but, tvith the exception of the medium used for injection, the work has been 
carried out according to his directions. 

In 1938 Batson reported a description of the vertebral venous system which he con- 
sidered to be independent of and quite distinct from the caval, pulmonary and 
portal .systems. It is comprised of complex, interlacing tributaries running along 
the .spinal canal and ramifying in and around the vertebral bodies; it has 
few valves, very little permanent flow' and the pressure i.s low. The system, in other words, 
acts as a reservoir of moderately large volume. It is in free communication with the iliac, 
lumbar, azygos and cranial veins but it is not subject to the same alterations in pre.ssnre 
during coughing or su-aining. It may thus provide an alternative path for the venous 
return when the intra-abdominal or intrathoracic pressure is raised, 

Batson demonstrated this system in cadavera by the injection of radiopaque material 
into the deep dorsal vein of the penis. In his earlier attempts he injected a viscid 
substance — King’s yellow' — which filled the main caval veins, but, after using vermilion 
water colour, described as having the consistency of light machine oil, the vertebral 
system was clearly demonstrated while the caval vcin.s remained empty. The explanation 
offered for this change of route was that the vertebral veins lay' at a lower level than the 
caval veins — the cadaver lying in the supine position — and the medium of low' viscosity 
freely entered the vertebral system. Tlic greater the quantity injected the further the 
medium spread up the vertebral column until veins in the skull were filled. The injections 
tvere made under fluorosco])ic control and stereoscopic rndiogrnjths showed the medium 
to be w'ithin the bones. 


He extended his experiments to living monkeys and found that on injecting thorotrast 
into the deep dorsal vein of the penis the inferior vena cava W'as filled, but, after com- 
pressing the abdomen by a tight band, the medium passed into the vertebral .system. 
Batson was forcibly struck by the similarity as shown in the radiographs between the 
distribution of the opaque venous channels in and around the sacrum, lumbar spine and 
ilia and the distribution of mctastases from cancer of the prostate. 


He then discussed the possible methods of spread in these cases. The lymphatic per- 
meation theory of Handley (1922) was dismissed as improbable and the work of Warren 
on the perineural lymphatic route was scarcely considered. He agreed that mctastases 
were blood-borne but did not favour a spread through the lungs as accepted by many 
pathologists, notably Willis (1934). He contended that the act of straining would dis-- 
seminatc malignant cells into the vertebral plexus wbcrc they would readily settle in or 
around the adjacent-bones and might even pass up into the skull. 

To test his hypothesis he injected small mammary veins and found that the opaque 
medium pa.sscd readily into the vertebral system, via intercostal and scapular veins, and 
thence spread up and down the .spine finding its way to the skull, the pelvis and femora. 
The medium, in addition, entered the upper ends of the humeri and clavicles and the 
entire distribution corresponded to the spread of breast cancer. 


Batson contended further that the free communication of the bronchial veins with this 
nlc.xus explained the intracranial spread of mctastases from bronchial carcinomata and 
lung abscc.s'ses. In a similar way he explained the .source of air embolism following 
pneumothorax. 

I efforts to confirm Batson’s findings we have been forced to use different media 

\'ing°to the scarcity of vermilion water colour, and the bodies used have not previously 
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FIG. 1.— Vertebral veins filling after ligation of inferior vena cava. Medium used — crude vermilion. 



FIG. 2. — Injection of vermilion without ligation. . FIG. 3. — Medium in vertebral veins as well as caval 
Most of the medium lies in the caval sj-stem. veins twelve hours after injection. 

been preserved for dissection, but have been injected at varj’ing intervals within twenty- 
four hours of death. 

In the first experiments uroselectan and 20% sodium bromide were used and the caval 
veins were quickly filled. There was very' little evidence of opaque medium in the para- 
vertebral veins so that in subsequent experiments the inferior vena cava, femoral and 
e.xtemal iliac veins were ligated. This produced an improved filling of the sacral, ilio- 
lumbar and ascending lumbar veins, togeihet with many of their small tributaries (fig. 1). 
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Another series of observations was made using a suspension of crude vermilion, suffi- 
ciently dilute to enter minute vessels in the kidney, so that it appeared to be an adequate 
substitute for vermilion water colour (fig. '2). No attempt was made to estimate the 
specific gravity of the medium as the vermilion was in suspension. 

In some cases the bodies were injected soon after death and radiographs were taken 
immediately after injection and repeated some twelve hours later. Comparison of these 
radiographs showed less medium in the caval system and more around the vertebrte in 
the later films, which suggested that the forces of gravity may have been partly respon- 
sible. It was these films which most closely resembled those of Batson (fig. 3). 

As a variation some lipiodol was injected into the corpora cavernosa of the penis, and 
this was followed by xylol to lower die viscosity. Small globules of lipiodol were washed 
into the venous system and several overlay the vertebral bodies, but it was not possible to 
localize them within the vertebral system. 

One case, in which a moderate filling of the veins around the vertebnc had been 
obtained, was radiographed after the post-mortem examination. Very little medium 
remained although the paravertebral veins had not been disturbed. 

In all experiments there seemed to be overwhelming evidence that the main return 
took place through the caval tributaries. On no occasion did the medium reach the 
skull, the highest point being the entry into the superior hemi-azygos vein after retro- 
grade filling from the azygos vein. The volume of the system seemed to be relatively 
small. Several attempts were made to demonstrate the communications between the 
breast and the vertebral system without success. This may have been due to technical 
faults as the only veins which were sufficiently large to inject led directly to the axillar)’ 
and subclavicular veins. 


Discussion and Summahy 


The experiments show that the principal venous drainage from tlie prostatic plexus 
flows into the caval system, irrespective of the viscosity of the medium used. Free 
communication exists with the paravertebral veins and it was felt that the -forces oi 
gravity played some part in the experimental filling of these veins. .Ligation of the mam 
caval veins did. not produce any outstanding increase in the quantity of medium entering 
the vertebral veins. 


It would appear that Batson has tried to establish the existence of a route of metastatic 
spread principally on the fact that the radiographs of injected pelvic and vertebral veins 
bear a resemblance to the radiographs of carcinomatous deposits in these bones. If ms 
conclusions are correct it is difficult to explain the relative absenee of metastases in the 
transverse and spinous processes if there is such free communication between the veins. 

One has only to see the massive involvement of para-aortic lymph glands in advanced 
cases of malignant prostate to realize that, although the bone-marrow may have no 
lymphatics, the perineural lymphatics provide adequate channels for the cells to reach 
the periosteum and cortical bone, and the work of Warren et al. (1936) cannot be so 
lightly dismissed. 

It is also reasonable to conjecture that if the pelvic lymphatics could be injected, the 
resulting radiograph woidd produce an appearance corresponding to the distribution oi 
secondary metastases. 

In conclusion it is fell that, although some cells may be disseminated along tlie vertebral 
venous plexus, there is no definite proof that these vessels provide the main route for the 
spread of metastases in carcinoma of the prostate, breast and bronchus. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE USE OF MEDICAMENTS IN DISEASES OF THE 

COLON AND RECTUM 

Dr. F. Murgatroyd: I shall discuss only a few aspects bearing on the treatment of 
amcebic infection of the bowel, as recent reports increasingly suggest the treatment of 
this condition to be unsatisfactory. 

The drugs commonly used fall into tliree groups: (I) Ipecacuanha derivatives, of 
which emetine hydrochloride and emetine bismuth iodide are the most renowned, (2) 
substituted phenyl arsonates, such as carbarsone and stovarsol, and (3) iodoxyquinoline 
compounds, of which the chief are chiniofon and diodoquin. 

Until recently emetine hydrochloride and emetine bismuth iodide were much less 
used in the United States of America than in Great Britain, while in the latter country 
diodoquin was virtually unknown. British practice favours treatment by combinations 
of the various classes of drugs, a common standard course consisting of emetine bismuth 
iodide grains 2 or 3 by moutli together widi retention enemata of 2‘/i% chiniofon daily 
for ten days, followed by carbarsone 0-25 grammes by mouth twice daily for a further 
ten days; sometimes this course is immediately preceded by emetine hydrochloride 
I grain by parenteral injection for a few days. The degree of success obtained by such 
treatment has been assessed variously as lying between 75 and 95%. 

In any endeavour to understand the reason for the failures it is necessary to consider 
the parasite, the patient and the procedure. 

Suggestions have been made that amoebse may vary in their resistance to the drugs 
employed, and that inadequate treatment may lead to the development of increased 
resistance with ultimate failure of the parasite to be influenced by the drugs. There 
appears little sound experimental evidence to support such a hypothesis in the case of 
the arsenical and quinoline drugs in amoebiasis, and there are good reasons for doubting 
the validity of the experiments on which the claims for emetine-resistance rest. In 
short there seems little justification at present for attributing therapeutic failure in the 
treatment of amoebiasis to drug-resistance of the amoeba;. 

In overt dysentery tliere are tissue lesions associated with invasion bv the amoeba;, and 
It is widely believed, especially by American workers, that all patients passing 
E. histolytica in their stools, even the asymptomatic carriers, have lesions in the bowel, 
although these lesions may be only microscopic. However, it is possible that 
a proportion of the amcebre may live as commensals, feeding on organic residues or 
bacteria, in the lumen or on the wall of the gut without actually invading the tissues: 

July — Proct. I 
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Another series of observations was made using a suspension of crude vermilion, suffi- 
ciently dilute to enter minute vessels in the kidney, so that it appeared to be an adequate 
substitute for vermilion water colour (fig. 2). No attempt was made to estimate tlie 
specific gravity of the medium as the vermilion was in suspension. 

In some cases tlie bodies were injected soon after death and radiographs were taken 
immediately after injection and repeated some twelve hours later. Comparison of these 
radiographs showed less medium in the caval system and more around the vertebrx in 
the later films, w'hich suggested that the forces of gravity may have been partly respon- 
sible. It was these films tvhich most closely resembled those of Batson (fig. 3). 

As a variation some lipiodol was injected into the corpora cavernosa of the penis, and 
this was followed by xylol to lower tlie viscosity. Small globules of lipiodol were washed 
into the venous system and several ot'eflay the vertebral b^odies, but it was not possible to 
localize them within the vertebral system. 

One case, in which a moderate filling of the veins around the vertebra: had been 
obtained, was radiographed after the post-mortem examination. Very little medium 
remained although the paravertebral leins liad not been disturbed. 

In all experiments there seemed to be overwhelming evidence that the main return 
took place through the caval tributaries. On no occasion did the medium reach the 
skull, the highest point being the entry into the superior hemi-azygos vein after retro- 
grade filling from the azygos vein. The volume of the system seemed to be relatively 
small. Several attempts tvere made to demonstrate the communications between the 
breast and the r^ertebral system without success. This may have been due to technical 
faults as the only veins which were sufficiently large to inject led directly to the axillary’ 
and subclavicular veins. 


Discussion and Summary 

The experiments show that the principal venous drainage from tire prostatic plexus 
flows into the caval system, irrespective of the viscosity of the medium used. Free 
communication exists with the paravertebral veins and it was felt tliat the forces of 
gravity played some part in the experimental filling of tliese veins. .Ligation^ of the mam 
caval veins did, not produce any outstanding increase in the quantity of medium entering 
the vertebral veins. 

It would appear that Batson has tried to establish the existence of a route of metastatic 
spread principally on the fact that the radiographs of injected pelvic and vertebral veins 
bear a resemblance to the radiographs of carcinomatous deposits in these bones. If ms 
conclusions are correct it is difficult to explain the relative absence of metastascs in the 
transverse and spinous processes if there is such free communication between the veins. 

One has only to see the massive involvement of para-aortic lymph glands in advanced 
cases of malignant prostate to realize that, although the bone-marrow may have no 
lymphatics, the perineural lymphatics provide adequate channels for the cells to reach 
the periosteum and cortical bone, and the work of Warren ct ah (1936) cannot be so 
lightly dismissed. 

It is also reasonable to conjecture that if the pelvic lymphatics could be injected, the 
resulting radiograph would produce an appearance corresponding to the distribution of 
secondary’ metastases. 

In conclusion it is fell that, altliough some cells may be disseminated along die vertebral 
venous plexus, there is no definite proof that these vessels provide the main route for the 
spread of metastases in carcinoma of the prostate, breast and bronchus. 
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Lt.-Col. W. H. Hargreaves; At the Queen Alexandra Military Hospital at Shenley 
during the past two years, 699 patients with amcebiasis in various stages have passed 
through our hands. 

In 1944, about one-fifth of our patients with chronic amoebic dysentery were bed- 
ridden with foul diarrhoea, their stools containing blood, mucus, and amoebte. They 
complained of almost persistent colicky pain, and their colons were palpable and tender. 
Sigmoidoscopy as a rule showed extensive ulceration, the mucosa between the ulcers 
being swollen and injected. 

These patients presented a desperate problem. Some had been under treatment for 
as long as 2 years, dating from the fall of Burma in 1942, when chaos reigned; it was 
often several weeks before they got back to India, where hospitals were overflowing and 
drugs scarce. By the time they reached us they had been given repeated courses of 
anti-amoebic drugs, often at home as well as abroad, including emetine injections some- 
times running into three figures, and they had been labelled emetine-resistant. Many 
of them had also been given courses of sulphaguanidine or succinylsulphathiazole (sulpha- 
suxidine). In May 1944 one of these patients died. Acting on the assumption that 
secondary bacterial infection was preventing a response to anti-amcebic drugs, we then 
tried penicillin at the suggestion of General Biggam as a last resort for an apparently 
moribund patient. He responded dramatically, and although the ammbic infection 
persisted, his symptoms subsided and on sigmoidoscopy the ulceration was seen to heal. 
After nvo courses of penicillin, standard anti-amoebic treatment was given; when finally 
reviewed four months later, he was still well. 

The outlook of these distressing cases was changed considerably as die result of this 
experiment. Penicillin has not been found to have any significant effect on Entamoeba 
histolytica, but we have found repeatedly that it renders severe refractory cases of chronic 
amoebic dysentery more amenable to drugs with a specific action on the amoeba:. The 
symptomatic relief is vert' striking. Patients transferred to us on the dangerously ill 
list needing morphia to relieve their pain have become free from colic after two or 
three days on penicillin and have begun to pass formed stools. Repeatedly on sigmoidos- 
copy during die course of penicillin treatment we have seen improvement, the swelling 
and injection of the mucosa subsiding so that ulcers become more superficial in appear- 
ance and begin to epithelialize. 

We now give a course of penicillin which lasts just over eight days, totalling 2 million 
units, in three-hourly doses of 30,000 units intramuscularly. To combat some of the 
organisms which are not sensitive to penicillin we also give sulphasuxidine at 
the same time by mouth — 20 grammes daily. Occasionally it has been necessary to 
repeat the course — for instance, in one case where numerous small abscesses could be 
seen bursting through the mucosa when the sigmoidoscope was introduced. 

The anti-amcebic treatment which we give to chronic cases now usually consists of 
a 12-day course of emetine bismuth iodide — ^3 grains of the loose powder in 1 gramme 
gelatin capsules at night— combined with daily retention enemata of chiniofon, followed 
by a course of diodoquin — three tablets thrice daily by mouth for twenty days. Tests 
of cure are carried out one month after the end of this treatment. Three of the first SO 
cases relapsed after this period. One of these had refused to have any more EBI after 
his penicillin course. We had no comparable series of patients treated with anti-amosbic 
drugs only, as the cases described were very severe and had previously been given repeated 
courses of routine treatment without success. 

This success with penicillin in chronic amoebic dysentery naturally led us on to try it 
in chronic ulcerative colitis. Claims for any treatment in this disease must be made 
very timorously owing to its notorious tendency to remit spontaneously. As luck would 
have it, however, our first patient appeared to respond well. This was a woman aged 
30 who had been ill for eighteen months, during which she had been treated with 
medicated enemata and sulphaguanidine. She was criticallv ill and sigmoidoscopy 
showed severe ulceration. Two weeks after the end of a course of penicillin and sulpha- 
suxidine, her symptoms had subsided and sigmoidoscopy was normal. This was in 
October 1944, and since then she has remained well apart from periodic constipation, 
and in fact she has married. 33^100 I saw her last month, sixteen months after the 
treatment, she was free from symptoms and her bowel was normal on sigmoidoscopy. 

Our second patient had regional colitis and had been treated previously with sulpha- 
guanidine and sulphasuxidine without success. He was symptom-free and normal on 
sigmoidoscopy following two courses of penicillin and sulphasuxidine separated bv an 
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such parasites might presumably be little influenced by antoebicidal drugs present in 
the blood and tissues, in which case successful therapy might depend upon having 
an adequate concentration of drug in the contents of the bowel. Unfortunately to this 
question, of precise pathology a certain answer cannot be given. 

There are also vexatious uncertainties regarding the exact state and distribution of 
the drugs themselves in the body. For example, emetine, which in vitro has such a 
potent direct action upon E. /tistolyiica, fails when injected parentcrally, to cure intes- 
tinal infections with this parasite in cats. In these animals the drug appears largely to 
be eliminated in the urine, and it may be that this mechanism prevents the tissue- 
concentration of the drug from rising to, or being maintained sufficiently long at, an 
animbicidal level. Alternatively, these animals may metabolize or render impotent the 
drug in some manner different from that obtaining in man. Even in man, however, 
there is abundant evidence to show that daily injections of emetine hydrochloride 1 grain 
fail to cure a large proportion of intestinal infections, some placing the relapse rate 
as high as 90%, and with chronic carriers the results are particularly poor. It may be 
that comparatively small differences in the metabolism or elimination of the drug between 
individual patients may become manifest clinically by die gross difference betneen 
cure and relapse. Save in a small percentage of patients, emetine hydrochloride 1 grain 
daily appears cither insufficient to maintain in -the tissues an amoebicidal milieu for a 
sufficient length of time to eradicate the infection or it fails to destroy the parasites in 
the lumen of the gut, and so relapse occurs. Yet this method of treatment appears to 
be considered adequate, especially in India. 

On the other hand, Dobell found almost thirty years ago that emetine bismuth iodide 
3 grains daily by mouth for 12 days cured about 90% of carriers of E. histolytica. From 
this it would appear that a comparable amount of emetine given by mouth may, pos- 
sibly owing to slower absorption, maintain an amcebicidal concentration of drug m 
the tissues or gut for a more prolonged period, and so sterilize the infection. It may 
not be without significance in this connexion to note that when cihetine is given by 
mouth only on alternate days, as auremetine in the course employed at Liverpool 
for many years, a relapse rate as high ns 90% has recently been recorded for chronic 
infections so treated. 

The necessity for giving emetine bismuth iodide in a suitable form so that it becomes 
liberated and dispersed, and possibly absorbed, seems generally agreed, even if often 
neglected in actual practice. It may also be necessary to maintain the dosage at 3 grains 
daily, and the suggestion of recent years that 2 grains is sufficient may not be without 
danger. The addition of emetine hydrochloride parenterally in “loading” doses at the 
beginning of treatment with emetine bismuth iodide seems reasonable, but I am not 
convinced that the addition of chiniofon, carbarsone or similar drugs materially improves 
the ultimate result, although, in the present state of our ignorance and since there is 
no evidence of any “interference phenomenon” when such drugs arc used together, it 
would seem justifiable to retain their association. 

Some years ago attention was drawn to the possible part played by concomitant 
bacteria in the survival and invasivencss of the amoeba; and more recently Colonel 
Hargreaves, being impressed by the secondary' infection of the bowel of a fatal case, 
tried the effect of associating penicillin and succinylsulphathiazolc with the specifically 
amoebicidal drugs. He observed that oedema and hyperaemia of the mucous membrane 
subsided and that the ulcers became more superficial when treated with the penicillin 
and the sulphonamide compound; and he stated that "there seems little doubt that in 
this wav the amoebm are rendered more easy' of access to emetine.” Whether this he 
true or not, it would appear that his view is that emetine remains the ultimate amoebicidal 
agent, and it is difficult therefore to believe that penicillin and sulphonamide can make 
much difference statistically to the total results of treating amoebiasis, since in general 
the cases refractorv to treatment are not ncccs.sarily those with gross lesions, fn fact 
most authors stress the greater difficulty of sterilizing the chronic evst carriers, m 
whom lesions if present at all are often minimal. It would therefore be of great interest 
to know whether the combined treatment docs in fact confer any benefit in the trc.tt- 
ment of the Ic.ss acute .and less severe casc.s. While there secin.s no doubt of its value in 
er.avclv advanced and secondarily infected casc.s, the primary aim shou.';' he to eradicate 
the infecrion before the patient reaches such a state. To this end the great practical need 
■ a wider appreciation and application of what is .already known about the treatment 
nf 'amoebiasis while fundamentally further insight is desirable into the mechanism of 
action in m.an of those drugs which, properly used, still justify the [iromisc they revealed 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 
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Lt.-Col. W. H. Hargreaves: At the Queen Alexandra Military Hospital at Shenley 
during the past two years, 699 patients with amoebiasis in various stages have passed 
through our hands. 

In 1944, about one-fifth of our patients with chronic amoebic dysentery were bed- 
ridden with foul diarrhoea, their stools containing blood, mucus, and amoebte. They 
complained of almost persistent colicky pain, and their colons were palpable and tender. 
Sigmoidoscopy as a rule showed extensive ulceration, the mucosa between the ulcers 
being swollen and injected. 

These patients presented a desperate problem. Some had been under treatment for 
as long as 2 years, dating from the fall of Burma in 1942, when chaos reigned; it was 
often several weeks before they got back to India, where hospitals were overflowing and 
drugs scarce. By the time they reached us they had been given repeated courses of 
anti-amoehic drugs, often at home as well as abroad, including emetine injections some- 
times running into three figures, and they had been labelled emetine-resistant. Many 
of them had also been given courses of sulphaguanidine or succinylsulphathiazole (sulpha- 
suxidine). In May 1944 one of these patients died. Acting on the assumption that 
secondary bacterial infection was preventing a response to anti-amoebic drugs, we then 
tried penicillin at the suggestion of General Biggam as a last resort for an apparently 
moribund patient. He responded dramatically, and although the amoebic infection 
persisted, his symptoms subsided and on sigmoidoscopy the ulceration was seen to heal. 
After two courses of penicillin, standard anti-amoebic treatment was given; when finally 
reviewed four months later, he was still well. 

The outlook of these distressing cases was changed considerably as the result of this 
experiment. Penicillin has not been found to have any significant effect on Entamoeba 
histolytica, but we have found repeatedly that it renders severe refractory cases of chronic 
amoebic dysentery more amenable to drugs with a specific action on the amoebae. The 
symptomatic relief is very striking. Patients transferred to us on the dangerously ill 
list needing morphia to relieve their pain have become free from colic after two or 
three daj's on penicillin and have begun to pass formed stools. Repeatedly on sigmoidos- 
copy during the course of penicillin treatment we have seen improvement, the swelling 
and injection of the mucosa subsiding so that ulcers become more superficial in appear- 
ance and begin to epithelialize. 

We now give a course of penicillin which lasts just over eight days, totalling 2 million 
units, in three-hourly doses of 30,000 units intramuscularly. To combat some of the 
organisms which are not sensitive to penicillin we also give sulphasuxidine at 
the same time by mouth — 20 grammes daily. Occasionally it has been necessary to 
repeat the course — for instance, in one case where numerous small abscesses could be 
seen bursting through the mucosa when the sigmoidoscope was introduced. 

The anti-amoebic treatment which we give to chronic cases now usually consists of 
a 12-day course of emetine bismuth iodide — 3 grains of the loose powder in 1 gramme 
gelatin capsules at night — combined with daily retention enemata of chiniofon, followed 
by a course of diodoquin — three tablets thrice daily by mouth for twenty days. Tests 
of cure are carried out one month after the end of this treatment. Three of the first 50 
cases relapsed after this period. One of these had refused to have any more EBI after 
his penicillin course. We had no comparable series of patients treated with anti-amoebic 
drugs only, as the cases described were very severe and had previously been'given repeated 
courses of routine treatment without success. 

This success with penicillin in chronic amoebic dysentery naturally led us on to try it 
in chronic ulcerative colitis. Claims for any treatment in this disease must be made 
very timorously owing to its notorious tendency to remit spontaneously. As luck would 
have it, however, our first patient appeared to respond well. This was a woman aged 
30 who had been ill for eighteen months, during which she had been treated with 
medicated enemata and sulphaguanidine. She was critically ill and sigmoidoscopy 
showed severe ulceration. Two weeks after the end of a course of penicillin and sulpha- 
suxidine, her symptoms had subsided and sigmoidoscopy was normal. This was in 
October 1944, and since then she has remained well apart from periodic constipation, 
and in fact she has married. When I saw her last month, sixteen months after the 
treatment, she was free from symptoms and her bowel was normal on sigmoidoscopy. 

Our second patient had regional colitis and had been treated previously with sulpha- 
g[uanidine and sulphasuxidine without success. He was symptom-free and normal on 
sigmoidoscopy following two courses of penicillin and sulphasuxidine separated by an 
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such paicisites might presumably be little influenced by anicebicidal drugs present in 
the blood and tissues, in which case successful therapy might depend upon having 
tin adequate concentration of drug in the contents of the bowel. Unfortunately to this 
question, of precise pathology a certain answer cannot be given. 

There are also vexatious uncertainties regarding the exact state and distribution of 
the drugs themselves in the body. For example, emetine, tvhich tn vitro has such a 
potent direct action upon E. histolytica, fails when injected parenterally, to cure intes- 
tinal infections with this parasite in cats. In these animals the drug appears largely to 
be eliminated in the urine, and it may be that this mechanism prevents the tissue- 
concentration of the drug from rising to, or being maintained sufficiently long at, an 
amcebicidal level. Alternatively, these anim.als may metabolize of render impotent tlie 
drug in some manner different from tliat obtaining in man. Even in man, however, 
there is abundant evidence to show that daily injections of emetine hydrochloride 1 grain 
fail to cure a large proportion of intestinal infections, some placing the relapse rate 
as high as 90%, and with chronic carriers tlie results are particularly poor. It may he 
that comparatively small differences in the metabolism or elimination of the drug between 
individual patients may become manifest clinically by the gross difference between 
cure and relapse. Save in a small percentage of patients, emetine hydrochloride 1 gram 
daily appears cither insufficient to maintain in -the tissues an amoebicidal milieu foi a 
sufficient length of time to eradicate the infection or it fails to destroy the parasites in 
the lumen of the gut, and so relapse occurs. Yet this method of treatment appears to 
he considered adequate, especially in India. 

On the other hand, Dobell found almost diirty years ago that emetine bismuth iodide 
3 grains daily by mouth for 12 days cured about 90% of carriers of E. histolytica. From 
this it would appear that a comparable amount of emetine given by mouth may, pos- 
sibly owing to slower absorption, maintain an amcebicidal concentration of drug m 
the tissues or gut for a more prolonged period, and so sterilize the infection. It may 
not be without significance in this connexion to note tliat when emetine is given by 
mouth only on alternate days, as auremetine in the course employed at Liverpool 
for many years, a relapse rate as Iiigh as 90% has recently been recorded for chronic 
infections so treated. 

The necessity for giving emetine bismuth iodide in a suitable form so that it becomes 
liberated and dispersed, and possibly absorbed, seems generally agreed, even if often 
neglected in actual practice. It may also be necessary to maintain the dosage at 3 grains 
daily, and the suggestion of recent years that 2 grains is sufficient may not be without 
danger. The addition of emetine hydrochloride parenterally in “loading” doses at the 
beginning of treatment with emetine bismuth iodide seems reasonable, but I am not 
convinced that tlie addition of chiniofon, carbarsone or similar drugs materially improves 
the ultimate result, although, in the present state of our ignorance and since there is 
no evidence of any "interference phenomenon” when such drugs are used together, it 
would seem justifiable to retain their a.ssociation. 

Some years ago attention was drawn to the possible part played by concomitant 
bacteria in the survival and invasivcncss of the amoeba; and more recently Colonel 
Hargreaves, being impressed by' the secondary infection of the bowel of a fatal case, 
tried the effect of associating penicillin and succinylsulphathiazole with the specifically 
amcebicidal drugs. He observed that oedema and hyperamiia of the mucous membrane 
subsided and that die ulcers became more superficial when treated with the penicillin 
and the sulphonamide compound; and he stated that “there seems little doubt that in 
this way the anifcb.x are rendered more easy of access to emetine.” Whether this be 
true or not, it would appear that his view is that emetine remains the ultimate amoebicidal 
agent, and it is difficult therefore to believe that jicnicillin and sulphonamide c,an make 
much difference statistically to the total results of treating ama-biasis. since in general 
the cases refractory to treatment are not ncces.sarily those with gross lesions. In fact 
most authors stress the greater difficulty of sterilizing the chronic cyst carriers, m 
whom lesions if present at all are often minimal. It would therefore be of great interest 
to know whether the combined treatment docs in fact confer any benefit in the treat- 
ment of the less acute and less severe cases. While there seems no doubt of its value in 
trravclv advanced and secondarily infected ca.scs. the primary aim sboub' be to eradicate 
the infeefion before the patient reaches such a .state. To thi.s end the great practical need 
■ a wider appreciation and application of what is already known about the treatment 

"-.mrebiasis while fundamcntallv further insight is desirable into the mechanism of 
etton in man of those drugs which, properly used, still justify the promise they revealed 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 
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live amoeba; in the stools, and is given intramuscularly, 1 grain daily for four to eight 
days. When symptomless amoebic ulceration or cysts are chance findings no intramus- 
cular emetine is required. “EBI and chiniofon are then started at once. 

With emetine injections a fall in blood-pressure occurred only if given for longer 
than eight days. Blood-pressure records were, therefore, regarded as unimportant with 
standard dosage. All our subjects, however, were European or American troops; reac- 
tions may admittedly be commoner in Indians whose physique is slighter. — 

The injections are followed v.ithout a break by the course of EBI, twelve consecutive 
daily doses of 3 grains by mciith, together, with retention enemata of chiniofon. EBI 
is normally dispensed in gelatin or sugar-coated capsules both of which render disinte- 
gration and absorption uncertain. We gave it direct as powders either in a spoonful of 
jam or on the back of the tongue with a drink. EBI is customarily administered at night 
with a barbiturate sedative to allay the nauseating effect, but we found it was well 
tolerated and toxic effects, need not be anticipated. The stools should always be inspected 
as a control of assimilation: they are dark from the bismuth in the compound. 

Chiniofon enemata, consisting of 7 oz. of 2^4% solution daily for these twelve days, 
were given simultaneously with EBI. (Synonyms: yatren, quinoxyl, quiniosulphan.) To 
help to retain each enema for at least six hours the foot of the bed is raised on 8 in. 
blocks. The patient should lie -in turn, for half an hour each on his left side, back and 
right side. This drill keeps him recumbent but has no other particular value, for we 
have shown by X-rays that enemata reach the «ecum from the supine position. Patients 
will often tolerate with benefit a gradual increase both in volume and strength of the 
enemata. Towards the end of the EBI course some diarrhoea is common and upsets 
retention unless an alkaline bowel washout is given before. In a busy ward the steriliza- 
tion of apparatus must be supervised to prevent cross infection of bacillary exudate. 

Finally, for a further twelve days, carbarsone (or stovarsol) was given, 4-grain tablets 
twice daily, to eradicate cysts, and the patient was then allowed up. 

We had a small experience of Kurchi bismuth iodide at a time when EBI was scarce 
but were not convinced that it replaced EBI as an active amoebicide. 

Emetine resistance . — One has learnt that interruption of treatment is a cogent cause 
of chronicit}' and relapse. Its relative incidence is high, for example, among doctors, 
because we are sometimes too impatient to undergo the prescribed full course and are 
inclined to modify it to our convenience. In one's earlier experience, when treatment 
was not standardized and soldiers were denied the proper drugs through short .supply, 
relapses were common and many apparently intractable cases were invalided home. We 
now realize that few of these so-called emetine-fast cases had a completed course of 
treatment controlled in hospital. Latterly it became rare, except for operational reasons, 
to evacuate any patient with chronic amcebiasis. Emetine resistance clearly is more 
apparent than real. There are perhaps exceptional cases which do not at first respond 
to standard treatment, yet even these 'nil generally react to a second course repeated 
after an inten al, "hen penicillin and sulphasuxidine may be needed to clear secondary 
colonic infection., 


CoXCLUSIONS 

The continuous sequence of treatment is all-important. Hypodermic emetine deals 
only with initial symptoms; by itself it does not cure. EBI (by mouth) and chiniofon 
(enemata) are possibly the keystones of treatment. Carbarsone should clear residual cysts. 
The twelve-day periods in therapy are arbitrary: they may be prolonged but never 
reduced. Bed-rest is essential for the first two to three weeks but diet restriction and 
purges are not. Convalescence for three 'veeks is desirable, followed by readmission 
to hospital for six daily stool tests of cure and final sigmoidoscopy. 


Mr. T. Howard Somervell: South Indian experiences in colonic disease.— Anicsbic 
dysentery. Most of our work in the medical "ards seems to be clearing up the failures 
of other doctors by giving continuous courses of emetine to patients who have already 
had scores of injections, but never more than five or six at one time. 

Aramb® often disappear from the stools, so do blood and the characteristic degenerated 
after six emetine injections. The patient feels that he has “had enough,” 
and the doctor, always willing to please, lets him off for a few days before giving more 
emetine. The patient recovers his composure, so do the amceba;. Thev have had a kind 
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interval of two weeks during which daily retention eneniata of sulphasuxidine were 
given. He relapsed after seven months, but has responded again to anotlier course of 
treatment. 

We have treated 7 other patients with ulcerative colitis and proctitis. All showed a 
satisfactory response, but 2 had persistent granularity in the lower part of the rectum- 
one after four courses of treatment. Only one patient had a ribbon-like colon radio- 
logically, and there was no cliange in this appearance after treatment, although ulcera- 
tion had healed. These patients were definitely improved, but one cannot claim diat 
they tvere cured. 

Our clinical e.xperiences are open to the criticism that they did not always have 
strict bacteriological control. Occasionally we have been able to isolate penicillin-sensitive 
streptococci and staphylococci from the dysenteric cases, and in 2 cases of ulcerative 
colitis penicillin-sensitive staphylococci have been found. 

My conclusion is that penicillin is well worth a more extensive trial in chronic ulcera- 
tive colitis. 

I mentioned our first case of ulcerative colitis in November 1944 at a meeting of the 
Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. After this meeting. Sir Alexander 
Fleming was asked to give penicillin to another patient who was being despaired of 
after seven months’ illness. He did so, after isolating penicillin-sensitive staphylococci. 
The patient recovered, and has remained well now for over a year. 


Dr. J. L. Lovibond: I propose to review a clinical impression of approximately 1,000 
hospital cases of animbic dysentery seen in Ceylon, Assam and Burma between 1942 
and 1945. 

Diagnosis . — From a study of tropical disease in the tropics one learns that its behaviour 
may differ much from the classical teaching. Although chronic amoebiasis was an 
important cause of insidious ill-health in South East Asia Command, cases were rarely 
labelled “chronic amoebic dysentery” as a first diagnosis because the symptoms arc 
generally more negative dian positive. Diagnosis from the history alone is difficult 
since dysentery per se is not a regular feature of chronic amoebiasis and, even at tlie 
onset, can be mild and pass unnoticed. Indeed, in an endemic area, while an individual 
is becoming acclimatized, short bouts of diarrhoea arc usual. 

Symptoms may simulate various disorders, ranging from appendicitis to exhaustion 
neurosis, but unexplained loss of weight in a subject home from the East is always 
suggestive. 

Not uncommonly a latent chronic amoebic infection was brought to light by the 
activation of an intercurrent acute illness, for example malaria or bacillary dysentery 
or even after a major surgical operation. 

Loss of weight, fatigue, irritability or anxiety symptoms in men witli a negative 
sigmoidoscopy but with cysts in their stools, responding to anti-amoebic treatment, 
suggest that constitutional symptoms, with or witlioiit clinical hepatitis, may pre- 
dominate when the seat of infection is chiefly cteral, though when the rectum is involved 
dysentery and pain are manifest. 

All dysenteric patients were sigmoidoscoped on admission to hospital and again before 
discharge. Our only preparation was for the patient to defalcate before examination. 
This simple routine was of great diagnostic value, especially in the apparently cured. 
Thus, many cases of acute bacillary' dysentery' after sulphnguanidine were found to 
harbour unsuspected chronic amoebic ulceration in the rectum. Although this drug 
successfully eliminated an acute bacillary infection from the bowel it made the micro- 
scopic detection of entamoeb.-c more difficult afterwards. We felt that sulpbaguanidinc 
had mavbc, some specific anti-amoibic action, enough to rid the bowel contents of 
amoeba: and evsts vet not enough to heal, for vegetative forms remained in the ulcers. 

Treatment. Treatment is begun at once after di.ngnosis and the detailed routine of 

f ill consecutive course must be followed. Although various doses and combinations 

drucs have been advocated in the past, treatment now is standardized. All patients, 
^tive' of the stage of their disease, are put to bed and given a course of emetine 
irrcspcc . mouth, chiniofon by bowel and carbarsonc. Emetine hydrochloride 

bismutn i ^ patients nith symptoms, intestinal or constitutional, or with vegeta- 
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tive amoebas in the stools, and is given intramuscularlv, I grain daily for four to eight 
days, \\’hen symptomless amoebic ulceration or cysts are chance findings no intramus- 
cular emetine is required. EBI and chiniofon are then started at once. 

With emetine injections a fall in blood-pressure occurred only if given for longer 
than eight days. Blood-pressure records were, therefore, regarded as unimportant with 
standard dosage. All our subjects, however, were European or American troops; reac- 
tions may admittedly be commoner in Indians whose physique is slighter. - 

The injections are followed without a break by the course of EBI, twelve consecutive 
daily doses of 3 grains by nr.c'ath, together^ with retention enemata of chiniofon. EBI 
is normally dispensed in gelatin or sugar-coated capsules both of which render disinte- 
gration and absorption uncertain. We gave it direct as powders either in a spoonful of 
jam or on the hack of the tongue with a drink. EBI is customarily administered at night 
with a barbiturate sedative to allay the nauseating effect, but we found it was well 
tolerated and toxic effects need not be anticipated. The stools should always be inspected 
as a control of assimilation; they are dark from the bismuth in the compound, 

Chiniofon enemata, consisting of 7 oz. of 2'/^% solution daily fpr these twelve days, 
were given simultaneously with EBI. (Synonyms; yatren, quinoxyl, quiniosulphan.) To 
help to retain each enema for at least six hours the foot of the bed is raised on 8 in. 
blocks. The patient should lie .in turn, for half an hour each on his left side, back and 
right side. This drill keeps him recumbent but has no other particular value, for we 
have shown by X-rays that enemata reach the ctecum from the supine position. Patients 
will often tolerate with benefit a gradual increase both in volume and strength of the 
enemata. Towards tlie end of the EBI course some diarrhoea is common and upsets 
retention unless an alkaline bowel washout is given before. In a busy ward the steriliza- 
tion of apparatus must be supervised to prevent cross infection of bacillary exudate. 

Finally, for a further twelve days, carbarsone (or stovarsol) was given, 4-grain tablets 
twice daily, to eradicate cj’sts, and the patient was then allowed up. 

We had a small experience of Kurchi bismuth iodide at a time when EBI was scarce 
but were not convinced that it replaced EBI as an active amoebicide. 

Emetine resistance . — One has learnt that interruption of treatment is a cogent cause 
of chronicit}' and relapse. Its relative incidence is high, for example, among doctors, 
because we are sometimes too impatient to undergo the prescribed full course and are 
inclined to modify it to our convenience. In one’s earlier experience, when treatment 
was not standardized and soldiers <rere denied the proper drugs through short , supply, 
relapses were common and many apparently intractable cases were invalided home. We 
now realize that few of these so-called emetine-fast cases had a completed course of 
treatment controlled in hospital. Latterly it became rare, except for operational reasons, 
to evacuate any patient with chronic amcebiasis. Emetine resistance clearly is more 
apparent than real. There are perhaps exceptional cases which do not at first respond 
to standard treatment, yet even these will generally react to a second course repeated 
after an interval, when penicillin and sulphasuxidine may be needed to clear secondary’ 
colonic infection.. 


Conclusions 

The continuous sequence of treatment is all-important. Hypodermic emetine deals 
only with initial sy'mptoms; by itself it does not cure. EBI (by mouth) and chiniofon 
^nemata) are possibly the keystones of treatment. Carbarsone should clear residual cysts. 
The ttvelve-day periods in therapy are arbitrary; they mav be prolonged but never 
reduced. Bed-rest is essential for the first two to three weeks but diet restriction and 
purges are not. Convalescence for three tveeks is desirable, followed by readmission 
to hospital for six daily stool tests of cure and final sigmoidoscopy. 


Mr. T. Howard Somervell: South Indian experiences in colonic disease. — Amoebic 
dysentery. Most of our work in the rnedical wards seems to be clearing up the failures 
ot other doctors by giving continuous courses of emetine to patients who have already’ 
had scores of injections, but never more than five or six at one time. 

Amoebae often disappear from the stools, so do blood and the characteristic degenerated 
icucoCTtes, after six emetine injections. The patient feels that he has “had enough,” 
and the dwor, always willing to please, lets him off for a few days before giving more 
mctme. The patient recovers his composure, so do the amcebae. They have had a kind 
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interval of two weeks during which daily retention eneinata of sulphasuxidinc were 
given. He relapsed after seven months, but has responded again to anotlier course of 
treatment. 

We have treated 7 other patients with ulcerative colitis and proctitis. All showed a 
satisfactory response, but 2 had persistent granularity in the lower part of the rectum- 
one after four courses of treatment. Only one patient had a ribbon-like colon radio- 
logically, and there was no change in tliis appearance after treatment, although ulcera- 
tion had healed. These patients were definitely improved, but one cannot claim that 
they were cured. 

Our clinical e.vperiences are open to the criticism that they did not always have 
strict bacteriological control. Occasionally we have been able to isolate penicillin-sensitive 
streptococci and staphylococci from the dysenteric cases, and in 2 cases of ulcerative 
colitis penicillin-sensitive staphylococci have been found. 

My conclusion is that penicillin is well worth a more extensive trial in chronic ulcera- 
tive colitis. 

I mentioned our first case of ulcerative colitis in November 1944 at a meeting of the 
Royal Society of Tropical Aledicine and Hygiene. After this meeting. Sir Alexander 
Fleming was asked to give penicillin to another patient who was being despaired of 
after seven months’ illness. He did so, after isolating penicillin-sensitive staph5’lococci. 
The patient recovered, and has remained well now for over a year. 


Dr. J. L. Lovibond: I propose to review a clinical impression of approximately 1,00(1 
hospital cases of amoebic dysentery seen in Ceylon, Assam and Burma between 194- 


and 1945. 


Diagnosis . — From a study of tropical disease in the tropics one learns that its bchaviour 
may differ much from the classical teaching. Although chronic amoebiasis was an 
important cause of insidious ill-healdi in South East Asia Command, cases were rarely 
labelled “chronic amccbic dysentery” as a first diagnosis because the symptoms arc 
generally more negative tlian positive. Diagnosis from the history alone is difficult 
since dysentery per se is not a regular feature of chronic amoebiasis and, even at the 
onset, can be mild and pass unnoticed. Indeed, in an endemic area, wdiilc an individual 
is becoming acclimatized, short bouts of diarrhoea are usual. 

Symptoms may simulate various disorders, ranging from appendicitis to exhaustion 
neurosis, but unexplained loss of weight in a subject home from the East is always 
suggestive. 

Not uncommonly a latent chronic amoebic infection was brought to light by the 
activation of an intcrcurrent acute illness, for example malaria or bacillary dysentery 
or even after a major surgical operation. 

Loss of weight, fatigue, irritability' or anxiety symiptoms in men with a negative 
sigmoidoscopy but with cy'sts in tlicir stools, responding to anti-amoebic treatment, 
suggest that constitutional symptoms, with or without clinical hepatitis, may pre- 
dominate when the seat of infection is chiefly carcal, though when the rectum is involved 
dy'sentery and pain are manifest. 

All dysenteric patients were sigmoidoscoped on admission to hospital and again before 
discharge. Our only preparation was for the patient to defalcate before examination. 
This simple routine was of great diagnostic value, especially in the apparently cured. 
Thus, many cases of acute bacillary' dy.sentery' after sulphaguanidine were found to 
harbour unsuspected chronic amoebic ulceration in the rectum. Although this drug 
successfully eliminated an acute bacillary' infection from the bowel it made the micro- 
scopic detection of entamceb.-e more difficult afterwards. We felt that sulphaguanidine 
had, maybe, some specific anti-amoebic action, enough to rid the bowel contents of 
amoeba; and evsts yet not enough to heal, for vegetative forms remained in the ulcers. 


7>en/mcnt.— Treatment is begun at once after di.agnosis and the detailed routine of 
full consecutive course must be followed. Although various doses and combinations 
‘V dnics have been advocated in the past, treatment now is standardized. All patients, 
or art g. • stage of their disease, arc put to bed and given a course of emetine 

irrcspcc v Vuoiith chiniofon bv bowel and carbarsone. Emetine hydrochloride 

ved solelv for patients ait/; symptow-s. intestinal or constitutional, or with vegeta- 
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live amoebx in tlie stools, and is given intramuscularly, 1 grain daily for four to eight 
days. When symptomless amoebic ulceration or cj’sts are chance findings no intramus- 
cular emetine is required. EBI and chiniofon are then started at once. 

With emetine injections a fall in blood-pressure occurred only if given for longer 
than eight days. Blood-pressure records were, therefore, regarded as unimportant with 
standard dosage. All our subjects, however, were European or American troops; reac- 
tions may admittedly be commoner in Indians whose physique is slighter. ~ 

The injections are followed without a break by the course of EBI, twelve consecutive 
daily doses of 3 grains by rr.cuth, together with retention enemata of chiniofon. EBI 
is normally dispensed in gelatin or sugar-coated capsules both of which render disinte- 
gration and absorption uncertain. We gave it direct as powders either in a spoonful of 
jam or on the back of the tongue with a drink. EBI is customarily administered at night 
with a barbiturate sedative to allay the nauseating effect, but we found it was well 
tolerated and toxic effects, need not be anticipated. The stools should always be inspected 
as a control of assimilation; they are dark from the bismutli in the compound. 

Chiniofon enemata, consisting of 7 oz. of solution daily for these twelve days, 

were given simultaneously with EBI. (Synonyms; yatren, quino.xyl, quiniosulphan.) To 
help to retain each enema for at least six hours the foot of the bed is raised on 8 in. 
blocks. The patient should lie -in turn, for half an hour each on his left side, back and 
right side. This drill keeps him recumbent but has no other particular value, for we 
have shown by X-rays that enemata reach the caecum from the supine position. Patients 
will often tolerate with benefit a gradual increase both in volume and strength of the 
enemata. Towards the end of the EBI course some diarrhoea is common and upsets 
retention unless an alkaline bowel washout is given before. In a busy ward the steriliza- 
tion of apparatus must be supervised to prevent cross infection of bacillary exudate. 

Finally, for a further twelve days, carbarsone (or stovarsol) was given, 4-grain tablets 
twice daily, to eradicate cy'sts, and the patient was then allowed up. 

We had a small experience of Kurchi bismuth iodide at a time when EBI was scarce 
but were not convinced that it replaced EBI as an active amoebicide. 

Emetine resistance . — One has learnt that interruption of treatment is a cogent cause 
of chronicity and relapse. Its relative incidence is high, for example, among doctors, 
because we are sometimes too impatient to undergo the prescribed full course and are 
inclined to modify it to our convenience. In one’s earlier experience, when treatment 
Was not standardized and soldiers were denied the proper drugs through short. supply, 
relapses were common and manv apparently intractable cases were invalided home. We 
now realize that few of these so-called emetine-fast cases had a completed course of 
treatment controlled in hospital. Latterly it became rare, except for operational reasons, 
to evacuate any patient with chronic amoebiasis. Emetine resistance clearly' is more 
apparent than real. There are perhaps exceptional cases which do not at first respond 
to standard treatment, yet even these will generally react to a second course repeated 
otter an interval, when penicillin and sulphasuxidine may be needed to clear secondary 
colonic infection.. 


CoNCXUSIONS 

’pte continuous sequence of treatment is all-important. Hypodermic emetine deals 
ply with initial symptoms; by itself it does not cure. EBI (by mouth) and chiniofon 
(pemata) are possibly the keystones of treatment. Carbarsone should clear residual cysts, 
tp twelve-day periods in therapv are arbitrary; they may be prolonged but never 
reduced. Bed-rest is essential for the first two to three weeks but diet restriction and 
Pw^es are not. Convalescence for three weeks is desirable, followed by readmission 
to hospital for six daily stool tests of cure and final sigmoidoscopy. 


Mr. T. Howard Somervell: South Indian experiences in colonic disease. — Amccbic 
uytentery: Most of our work in the medical wards seems to be clearing up the failures 
p other doctors by giving continuous courses of emetine to patients who have already 
ad scores of injections, but never more than five or six at one time. 

Amoebae often disappear from the stools, so do blood and the characteristic degenerated 
after six emetine injections. The patient feels that he has “had enough,” 
. e doctor, always willing to please, lets him off for a few days before giving more 
etine. The patient recovers his composure, so do the amoebae. They have had a kind 
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of anesthetic, from which they recover, to be narcotized once ■ more by another few 
injections of emetine— but not killed. 

In our experience emetine, or EBI, must always be given every day for at least 
I a*’ ^"'elve days. In early, acute cases this is usually enough to rid 

the body of the amoebte, but a few days (without interval) of cnrbnrsone t.d.s. makes 
matters more certain. 

of the iniportance of continued daily treatment is very important in 
India, where so many doctors seem to be completely ignorant of its significance. 

The chronic cases tvith cysts require adjuvant treatment with quinoxyl retention 
enemata. Our practice was to give these on the 2nd, 3rd, 9th, 10th, and Ihh days of 
the emetine or EBI administration. 

During, the latter part of the war we could not obtain quinoxyl, and we substituted 
carbarsone, 4 times daily for 5 days, beginning it on the Sth day of emetine injections, 
or enterovioforni enemata daily for ten days. 

In the last ttvo years ive hai-e dealt with 130 cases of this kind, many of whom have 
had previous inadequate emetine treatment, and many others suffering from much 
malnutrition through famine. 

Average number of days in hospital fifteen, deaths six. The remainder went home 
clinically cured and free from amoeba; to pathological examination. There tvere 4 cases 
of arsenical dermatitis. 

No case was considered "cured” until negative to five successive examinations of faices, 
and latterly to sigmoidoscopy also. Presence of degenerated leucocytes is treated as 
positive, even though amoeba: are not seen. 

The rectum in atneebiasis. — During the last few years we have seen 10 cases of 
amoebic disease of the rectum. 5 of these were periproctitis with fistuire, the fistula: 
being very deep, opening into the rectum about 3 in. from the anus. Emetine, _ as 
always most effective in extra-colonic antocbic disease, clears up the amoebic infection, 
but colostomy also is always required. 2 cases refused colostomy and never healed. 
3 cases had colostomy and plastic rectal operations, and were healed; one of these after- 
wards broke down three years after the closure of the colostomy. 5 cases had fibrosis 
of the rectum. In these 5, the mucous membrane was teeming with active anicebte. 
After a full course of emetine, very gradual dilatation was tried, and was clTcctive in 
3 cases. Permanent colostomy tvas necessary in the other 2 cases, in which the rectnin 
for 3 or 4 in. would scarcely admit a pencil, nor could it be safely dilated. 

We have also had 4 cases of burrowing abscesses of the perineum and buttock, w 
which amceba: were present. These had long histories of incflective treatment. They 
all cleared up with emetine and excision of the walls of the absce.sses in a surprisingly 
short time. 

(Major R. M. S. McConaghey reviewed 19 similar cases, nearly all in China, and only 
one from India. See Indian mcd. Gaz., 1945, So, 79.) 

It is my opinion that all cases of carcinoma of rectum in the tropics should be tested 
for amoeba; before operation and/or radium treatment is embarked upon. 


Bacillary and Amcchtc Dysentery Together. 

Speaking as a patient who suffered during the 1914-18 war with a combination of 
both diseases, one (amotbic) of whicli was only discovered on my demobilization in 
1920, I am convinced that there arc many cases wiio have both infections, and in 
whom the acute stage of one infection lias lit up the other. 

Colonel J. R. Davidson tells me tliat in the recent war it became the custom 
to treat all dysentery cases with siilphaguanidinc in the line, and only evacuate them u 
there was no adequate effect in twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

If these cases proved at the base to have amteba:, the routine then was (for all c.ise.s, 
acute and chronic): — 


Emetine 1 grain dail.v for G days ■» davs— < „ 

EBI 3 grains daily for 0 days / ' \ 8 02 . 21 tr ret. enema 

Days 13 — 14 Yatren enema only 
Days 15 — 24 Cnrbnrsone 0-25 grammes 
twice daily 

On! 30 ’ of chronic cases relapsed after this treatment, and no acute cases, 
for acute cases is extremely thorough treatment, and is wliat I consider a full course for 


This 
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a chronic case. If 5’ou have the drugs, and the patients under your control, it is certainly 
ideal as far as thoroughness is concerned. Tlie routine c.xhibition of a sulpha drug for the 
fint two days of all dysenteries is probably to be recommended. It can do nothing but 
good even in a purely' amoebic case. 

Bacillary dysentery . — In fresh cases of bacillary dysentery, of not more than three day's 
duration, the sulphonamide drugs are, as we all know, brilliantly successful. But so 
are several other treatments. 


In more chronic cases, however, the situation is far more serious. Hitherto the 
problem of chronic bacillary dysentery has been a serious one; but to the surprise of 
many people it has been found tliat sulphamezathine and sulphaguanidine, and even 
sulphapyridine, produce remarkably good results with a high percentage of cures in 
chronic cases. 

In 1945 we treated 85 cases of bacillary dysentery', and many of these were very weak 
on admission, some of them having a choleraic ty'pe of dy'sentery. Most were infected 
with Flexner bacilli, and many were suffering from a degree of starvation owing to war 
conditions. The standard treatment was: 

Sulphapyridine or sulphamezathine, 3 grammes, then I gramme four-hourly for hvo 
days, followed by 

Sulphaguanidine, 1 gramme four-hourly for two days, 

(Sulphaguanidine, 3'grammes four-hourly, the usual dose, caused toxic symptoms 

in many cases.) 

In this series there were 8 deaths, nearly 10%, a far better result than we have had 
in a similar series of emaciated cases with any' other treatment. Strangely enough we 
have found sulphapyridine more effective, and apparently less toxic, than sulpha- 
guanidine for bacillary' dysentery'. 

^yith regard to the complications of bacillary dysentery', the one which is made little 
of in most textbooks, but is very' common in S. India, is chronic peritonids with massive 
serous effusion. This is very' resistant to treatment, and if the patients are aspirated 
they soon fill up again. It is said that omentope.xy has been followed by very bad 


Tuberculous disease of the colon, etc. — ^In South India we have had a large number of 
rases of hyperplastic disease of the colon due to the tubercle bacillus, also 8 cases of 
Crohn’s regional “ileitis” in the colon. 

For theje conditions we have found no drug to be of the slightest use. We have never 
used sulphasuxidine, however. (Amoebic and other infections are, of course, excluded 
uy full pathological investigations). 

The treatment must be surgical, and ileocolic anastomosis as well as excision of the 
tuberculous colon must be done at one sitting. If ileotransverse anastomosis is done 
and the tuberculous colon (usually caecum) is left, the patient’s health may improve, 
but the colon nearly always gets worse, and eventually requires a more extensive opera- 
tion for its removal. 


in 51 cases, there were 4 deaths, no deaths in the last 30 cases, perhaps owing to the 
sewing of the anastomosis in 3 layers. 

H the appearance at operation is quite certainly that of Crohn’s disease, anastomosis 
alone may be done; the disease progresses much more slowly than tuberculous trouble, 
and does not tend to get adherent, to form abscesses, etc. 

l^iagnosis between the two is helped by the sedimentation test. Average figures for 
0 ... 56 ... 70. Average figures, Crohn, 0 ... 26 ... 38. 


Mr. C. Naunton Morgan: It is probable as an aftermath of world-wide war, that both 
oacdlary dysentery and certainly amcebiasis occurring in the United Kingdom will give 
tise to difficulties and misdiagnosis unless the protean nature of the latter disease, and 
rapecially the fact that amcebiasis mav remain latent without svmptoms for manv vears, 
are borne in mind. 

Emetine has proved of great value in both the diagnosis and treatment of amcebiasis, 
as this disease presents itself to the surgeon. 

, granulomata (amoeboma) occurring in the colon and rectum in the Eastern 

eatres of war sometimes made the differential diagnosis of these tumours from carcinoma 
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difficult, especially since both malignant disease and amoebiasis may coexist. In M.E.F., 
of 21 patients with malignant lesions of the colon and rectum referred to the rectal centre, 
no feiver^than 12 were diagnosed as bacillary. or amosbic dystentery, and in S of these cases 
the carcinoma "had been at first mistaken for an amceboma. In 7 cases bacillar)’ or 
amoebic dysentery were found associated with a •carcinoma. 

Apart from biopsy, which may be fatally misleading unless a representative piece is 
removed for section, emetine is of great value in differential diagnosis. In the large 
niajorit)^of cases an amceboma melts away in a dramatic manner following the adminis- 
tration of a course of emetine injections and the diagnosis is established even though the 
amoeba, which may be lurking in the depths of the tumour, cannot be isolated. Hou'cver, 
on very rare occasions when destruction of the bowel wall has progressed beyond the 
stage at which anatomical recovery is possible, surgical intervention becomes necessat)’, 
not only to restore the patient to health, but more often because malignant disease cannot 
be excluded with certainty. A tumour of the emeum with proven anicebiasis was excised 
because, though the mass diminished in size after several courses of emetine, etc., it still 
remained. At operation and on macroscopic examination the cmcal tumour was thought 
to be an amceboma, but section showed it to be a carcinoma. 

The dangers of abdominal and rectal operations in the presence of ama-biasis or bacillary 
infection are now generally recognized so that in suspected cases, tvhen there is no indica- 
tion for urgent operation, specific therapy must be given before surgical intervention. 

Amoebic typhlitis and acute appendicitis caused anxiety in the diagnosis of the acute 
abdomen. However, when acute appendicitis is diagnosed early, and e.spccially when 
there are signs and symptoms indicating rapid extension of intraperitoneai infection or 
obstruction to the appendix lumen, even though ammbic infection is present, iinniedmte 
operation must be performed. If typhlitis is found at operation, even though amoebic 
infection is not proven, but probable, it is wise to commence specific thera]})’ at once. 

Invasion of the skin at the site of the operation wound may be the first indication 
of the presence of amoebiasis. The skin lesions also respond rapidly to emetine. 

It is worthy of record that an amoebic ulcer of the anal canal skin, an amcebic fisstire- 
in-ano, has been observed getting larger during the administration of carbarsone, and 
fading away soon after emetine was exhibited. 

Both bacillary and amoebic infection may be present at the same time, and on sigmoid- 
oscopy the diffuse inflammation of the mucosa in the former may overshadow the tiny 
lesions of amoebiasis. In such cases, repeated sigmoidoscopy after the administration of 
sulphaguanidine for about a week will reveal the two-edged nature of the infection. 

Though the sigmoidoscopic appearances of amoebic and bacillary dysentery arc described 
as being clear cut, this is not the case, and tin)' localized ulcers may occur in dthenvisc 
normal mucous membrane, due to FIcxncr infection; whilst on the other hand, dmusc 
granular proctitis may be amoebic in origin. The administration of emetine and/or 
sulphaguanidine may be the only method of establishing a di.ignosis. 

Succinylsulphathiazole in the Surgery of the Rectum and Colon. 

Succinylsulphathiazole (sulphasuxidine) introduced by Poth in 1942, reduces tlic 
bacterial count of the inte.stinal contents and also makes the f.xces less bulky and of a 
slightly sticky consistency, so allowing their removal from the lumen with less likelihood 
of contamination. In addition, the drug appears to have a slightly laxative effect. Increase 
of bleeding from a carcinoma has been observed by Firor and others, after five days 
administration of the drug. 

Though the dosage recommended in terms of body-weight, usually 8 to 10 grammes 
daily, tvas used in 1942 in ]\I-E.F., investigation of our cases by Mackenzie at the 1 5th 
Scottish General Hospital showed that the breakdown of this drug is unlikely to exceed 
5°' and we came to the conclusion that 20 grammes daily for four days, followed by 
20 grammes in one dose on the day of the operation was the most elTicient do.sage. Kesulis 
with 5 grammes, 10 grammes and’ 20 grammes dosage were compared. It was found that 
culture of a scraping of die carcinomatous ulcer grew no B. coli when a 20 -grnmmcs dose 
vas used for five aays, and that in the c.i.se of ileostomy for complete colcctoniy and excision 
of the rectum, B. coli in the small gut had been laid low by succinylsulphathiazole. 

When a nrclimimarv colostomv has been performed, succinylsulphathiazole 20 grammes 
■ 6 oz of half strength mucilage is inserted into the excluded bowel daily for ten to 

fourteen days following lav.agc. 
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Sulphasuxidine was used before operation in 33 cases, and in only 1 was there evidence 
of intraperitoneal infection. An abdominal abscess developed insidiously and without 
fever, following a combined excision of the rectum, bursting into the general peritoneal 
cavity on the eleventh day. This patient quickly recovered after drainage of the abdominal 
cavity. Apart from this” one complication, the smooth convalescence following operation 
was striking. 

Sulphonamides which control the intestinal flora are important adjuvants in the surgery 
of the large bowel, but though the number of organisms in the intestine may be controlled, 
these drugs do not allow any relaxation in the care and established principles of the 
surgery of the colon and rectum. 

Mr. A. Dickson Wright; With the discovery of sulphonamides and their amazing 
properties the long-drcamt-of possibility of sterilizing the colonic contents became a 
practical possibility. The difficulty was that the sulphonamides were absorbed in the small 
intestine and if they were wanted for colon sterilization introduction by enema was 
necessary. This was tried and had ^ome success, but it was an uncertain method of 
administration: it was necessary to have a compound which would not be absorbed ivhen 
taken by mouth and so would be thoroughly mixed with the fa:ces and exercise a uniform 
sterilizing action on the contents. This was not difficult to achieve with all the chemical 
linkages available and neoprontosil, sulphaguanidine, sulphasuxidine and sulphathalidine 
were all evolved in turn, each with a diminishing absorbability but unimpaired bactericidal 
action. 

Having achieved the sterilization of the colonic contents the way was laid open to the 
immediate cure of certain hitherto dangerous diseases such as the bacillary dysenteries 
and to the mitigation of many other ulcerative diseases in which secondary bacterial 
infections from the fxces were an important secondary effect. In addition to the steriliza- 
tion of the feces these also became mu.shy in consistency and much less irritating to 
conditions such as diverticulitis and recent suture lines in the bowel. 

The following condkions can only benefit from sterilization of the feces: Amosbic 
dysentery, ulcerative cSlitis, diverticulitis, Crohn’s disease and perirectal suppurations. 

The operative surgery of the colon is robbed of all infection fears by the administration 
for five days of 24 grammes daily of sulphasuxidine or 12 grammes’ of sulphathalidine, 
given in divided doses at three-hourly inten'als. Five days will not suffice if there is 
obstruction or abscess formation present. With this premedication the whole colon and 
not only the right half is available for one-stage resection with shorter time in hospital 
and no unpleasantness of temporary colostomies and Mikulicz resections. 


Mr. Alan H. Hunt: My communication deals briefly with the effect of sulpha- 
suxidine in reducing the incidence of peritonitis when given before major intraperitoneal 
operations on the colon and rectum. 

The figures are derived entirely from Mr. Lawrence Abel’s Clinic at the Royal Cancer 
Hospital, and I am greatly indebted to him for allowing me to analyse these cases and to 
present the tabulated' results at this meeting. 

At the Cancer Hospital we tend to get cases of a desperate nature, sent there from 
somewhere else and as a last hope. The fatality rate is thus not indicative of what is 
disclosed by an analysis of a wider range of caks; but I have limited the analysis to 
Cancer Hospital patients for the very good reason that we thus deal with two series of 
consecutive cases in which the operative technique, theatre facilities, nursing, etc., have 
been unchanged throughout the period of analysis. 

There is only one factor which differs between the two groups of cases — the administra- 
tion of sulphasuxidine pre-operatively in the second group. (There is, of course, penicillin, 
which became available in reasonable quantities in 1944. But we would not expect this 
drug to have an appreciable effect on peritoneal infections arising from fecal contamin- 
ation.) 

Table I shows the results before the introduction of sulphasuxidine in September 1943. 
I have divided the cases of carcinoma of the rectum into the four stages : Stage I limited 
to the rectum, ll extending beyond the rectum. Ill with regional lymphatic metastases 
and IV with distant metastases. 1 1 of these 78 patients died, 2 of diffuse peritonitis, 1 of 
intraperitoneal abscess, 4 with localized peritonitis evident post mortem, and 4 of other 
causes. 

Of 12 other cases, 4 died, 2 with diffuse and 2 with localized peritonitis. 
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TABLE I.— 1939— AUG. 1943 ; 

I BEFORE INTRODUCTION OF SULPHASUXIDINE. 

Carcinoma of rectum Stage 

No. 

Av. age 

Deaths 

Age Cause of death 

Abdomino-perinea! excision I 

8 

55 

— 

n 

39 

57‘5 

G 

55 Pneumonia 

02 Pneumonia with local peritonitis 

Gl Pneumonia with local peritonitis 

74 Heart failure with local peritonitis 

51 General peritonitis 

55 Suicide 

m 

21 

55 

3 

02 Urtemia 

54 General periioniih 

57 Heart failure with local peritonitis 

IV * 

10 

Gl 

2 

51 Local peritonitis with ac. di!. stomach 

62 Heart failure 

Totals 

78 ■ 


n 

Average stay in hospital of 67 
survivors was 51 days 

Hartmann’s operation 

4 

CO 

1 

73 Heart failure and urcctnia with 
local peritonitis 

Colonic resection and 
anastomosis 

C 

G2 

3 

33 Local peritoneal abscess 

C6 Diffuse peritonitis 

74 Diffuse ptriionitis 

Palliative colonic anastomoses 

2 

00 

— 


Totals 

90 


X5 

At 

death : Diffuse peritonitis ...* 4 

Local peritonitis 7 


Table II shows the results in the second group, after the preoporativc administration 
of sulphasuxidine had become an established routine. The dose has been 50 grammes, 
10 grammes given daily for five days. 

TABLE II.— lOit-45 : AFTER INTRODUCTION OF SULPHASUXIDINE 
10 gm. DAILY FOR 5 DAYS BEFORE OPERATIO.N. 


Carcinoma of rectum Stage No. Av. age Deaths Age Cause of death 


Abdomino-perinea! excision I 

5 

47 

1 

71 

Pulmonary embolus 

II 

20 

59 

2 

7^ 

62 

Pulmonary embolus 

Heart failure 

m 

20 

GO 

1 

73 

Pneumonia 

IV 

Care, paroophoron A-P 
with Wertheim 

Totals 

5 

1 

51 

Gl 

CO 

4 


Average stny in hospital of 47 
survivors was 40-5 days 

Hartmann’s operation and 
oxen, with extra-perifoneal 
anastomosis 

5 

47 

2 

CO 

63 

Heart failure with multiple 
metastases (stage iv) 
Pyelonephritis and uraimia 

Colonic resection and 
anastomosis 

M 

55 

0 

44 

g;i 

Obstruction from adhesion to 
intrapcritoncal deposit 
Pneumonia 

Pall/ative anastomoses ... 

5 

i»0 

I 

41 

Extensive malignant disease 

Totals 

75 


9 

At death : Diffuse peritonitis 
Local peritonitis 


Here there were but 4 deaths in 51 abdomino-perincal resections, 2 due to pulmonary 
embolism, 1 to heart failure and I to pneumonia. There wa.s no peritonitis. 

Of the remaining 24 miscellaneous cases in this table, 5 died, and again imrapcritoncal 
infection was conspicuous by its absence. 

To summarize, of the 90 cases undergoing major intrapcritoncal operation.s on the 
colon before the introduction of sulphasii.xidinc, 15 died (a fatality rate of 16-5%), and 
of thc.se 4 had diffuse and 7 localized peritonitis at death. Of the 75 casc.s operated on 
after the introduction of sulphasusidine, 9 died {.t f.atality rate of 12%). and of these 
none had any intrapcritoncal infection. 

The length of convalcscaicc after abdomino-perinea! re.scctions is a good indication of 
(he extent ni wound infection. Without suiphasiixidinc, the average .stay in hospital 
after operation was 5! days; with sulphasuxidinc. 40-5 day.s. This reduction of ten d.iys 
seems to be significant. 
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DISCUSSION ON PLACENTA PR-EVIA 

4 

Mr. C. H. G. Macafee, in opening the discussion, described the policy of the Royal 
Maternity Hospital, Belfast. In 1937 it was decided to allocate the three common emer- 
gencies to three members of the visiting staff. The care of all cases of antepartum 
hemorrhage was allocated to him. His remarks were based on 191 cases (including 24 
private cases) from 1937 until September 30, 1945. There was one maternal death 
(0-52%) and 42 stillbirths and neonatal deaths (22%). When the foetal mortality was 
corrected by the elimination of abnormalities such as anencephaly from the stillbirths 
and of gastro-enteritis from the neonatal deaths it was only 18-8%. 

In any case of placenta pnevia the attendant who saw the patient first had a great 
responsibility. He must recognize that, unless in the exceptional event of a serious 
htemorrhage, the patient should be removed to an institution without any vaginal examin- 
ation being made. The fact that only a few patients in this series had been examined 
before admission must have had an important influence on the results. 

The main objectives in dealing with placenta pra;via were to reduce foetal mortality 
without unfavourably affecting the maternal condition and to keep an open mind con- 
cerning treatment. One of the main causes of foetal mortality in placenta pnevia is 
prematurity. This can be reduced only by carrying on the pregnancy to as near full 
term as possible. 

In support of his opinion that there is a definite place for expectant treatment in this 
complication he submitted the following arguments: 

(1) A severe initial hemorrhage rarely occurs apart from vaginal manipulations. The 
number of primigravide, and indeed multiparae, who proceed to fidl term with extreme 
degrees of placenta pnevia without hemorrhage is striking. 

(2) Some patients have a sharp but not severe hemorrhage at 30 to 34 weeks. Later 
me placenta can be palpated inside the os without provoking further bleeding, this 
oemg due to infarction of the separated area. 

(3) Repeated hemorrhages have occurred while in hospital without embarrassing mother 
or ba y. Many patients carry out their own expectant treatment by ignoring small 
hemorrhages, until one occurs which alarms them. 

The attitude that a placenta pnevia is not an obstetrical emergency which must receive 
actiie Ueatment at ihe first hemorrhage has meant that the infant’s chance of survival 
IS ™u'^h enhanced. Approximately 42% of the stillbinhs or neonatal deaths occurred 
< 0/1 under review, whereas in 1944 there were onlv three such deaths 

and m the first nine months of 1945 one death (6-4%). 

j' degree of placenta pnevia has an important influence on treatment. He 
appealed for the removal of the terms “lateral”, “marginal” and “central ’’ from obstetric 
erature the last two being inconsistently used by medical writers. Browne’s classifica- 
adopted universally would ensure uniformity. This classification, with the use 
o the term type” instead of “degree”, has been followed in the present paper. 

Mr. Macafee went on to say that placenta pnevia is usually a much larger and thinner 
p acenta than one normally situated, and frequently has an excentric insertion of the 
cord. Insertion of the umbilical cord in relation to the separated area of the placenta 
IS important and accounts for a certain unavoidable foetal mortality. If the cord is inserted 
M the lower edge of the placenta where the separation occurs or, if it has a velamentous 
insertion in this area, the child is unlikely to survive after the initial haemorrhage. 

The decision regarding a vaginal examination demands the careful consideration of an 
experienced obstetrician. With few exceptions a vaginal examination has been per- 
ormed on all cases in this series, but only after all preparations were complete for 
immediately carrj'ing out the appiopriate treatment for the individual case, therefore the 
examination has been postponed until the termination of expectant treatment and is 
en made with the patient on the operating table. The cervix and the vagina should, 
of ’"®pected per speculum after the first haemorrhage to exclude local causes 

JtitY — Obstet. 1 
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TABLE I.— 1939— AUG. 1943: BEFORE INTRODUCTION OF SULPHASUXIDINE. 


Carcinoma of rectum 
Abdomino-perincal excision 

Stage 

I 

No. 

S 

Av. age 
55 

Deaths 

Age 

Cause of death 


II 

39 

57*5 

G 

55 

C 2 

01 

74 

51 

55 

Pneumonia 

Pneumonia with local peritonitis 
Pneumonia with local peritonitis 
Heart failure with local peritonitis 
General peritonitis 

Suicide 


III 

21 

55 

3 

C2 

64 

57 

Uremia 

General perifonifis 

Heart failure with local peritonitis 


IV ' 

10 

51 

2 

51 

C2 

Local peritonitis with ac. dil. stomach 
Heart failure 

Totals 

78 ’ 


11 


Average stay in hospital of 6^ 
survivors was 51 days 

Hartmann ‘5 operation 


4 

CO 

1 

73 

Heart failure and uraimia with 
local peritonitis 

Colonic reseaion and 
anastomosis 


G 

C2 

3 

3S 

CO 

74 

Local peritonea! abscess 

Diffuse peritonitis 

Diffuse peritonitis 

Palliative cohnic anastomoses 


2 

00 




Totals 

90 


X5 

At 

death : DiCTusc peritonitis 4 

Local peritonitis ... 7 


Table 11 shows the results in the second group, .after the preoperativc administration 
of sulphasuxidine had become an established routine. The dose has been 50 grammes, 
10 grammes given daily for five days. 


table II.— 1944-45; AFTER INTRODUCTION OF SULPHASUXIDINE 
10 em, DAILY FOR 5 DAYS BEFORE OPERATIO.V. 


Carcinoma of rectum 
Abdomino-perincal excision 

Stage 

I 

No, 

5 

Av. age 
47 


II 

20 

60 


III 

20 

GO 

IV 

Carc. paroophoron A^P 
with Wertheim 

Totals 

5 

I 

51 

01 

OG 

Hartmann’s operation and 
exen. with c.xCra-pemoncal 
anastomosis 


5 

47 

Colonic resection and 
anastomosis 


T4 

55 

Palliative anastomoses 


5 

i >0 


Totals 75 


Deaths 

Age Cause of death 

1 

71 

Pulmonary embolus 

2 

72 

Pulmonary embolus 


52 

Heart failure 

2 

73 

Pneumonia 



Average stay in hospital of 47 

4 


survivors was 40 5 days 

2 

CO 

Heart failure with multiple 
metastases (stage iv) 


03 

Pyelonephritis and urxmia 

If 

44 

Obstruction from adhesion to 
inirapcfitoneal deposit 


03 

Pneumonia 

1 

41 

Extensive malignant disease 

9 

Atdcath: Diffuse peritonitis ... 0 
Local peritonitis ... 0 


Here there were but 4 deaths in 51 abdomino-perincal resections, 2 due to pulmonary 
embolism, 1 to heart failure and I to pneumonia. There was no peritonitis. 

Of tlic remaining 24 miscellaneous cases in this table, 5 died, and again intraperitonea) 
infection was conspicuous by its absence. 

To summarize, of the 90 ca.sc.s undergoing major intr.apcritoncnl operations on the 
colon before the introduction of sulphasuxidine, 15 died (a fatality rate of 16-5%), and 
of these 4 had diffuse and 7 localized peritonitis at death. Of the 75 cases operated on 
after the introduction of sulphasuxidine, 9 died (a fatality rate of 12%), and of these 
none had any intraperitonea! infection. 

The length of convalc-sccnce after abdomino-perincal resections is a good indication of 
the c-xtent of wound infection. Without sulphasu.xidine, the average stay in hospital 
after operation was 51 days; with sulpha-suxidinc, 40-5 days. This reduction of ten days 
seems to be significant. 
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there ivas the greatest co-operation between the obstetrician, residents and nursing staff. 
Given these conditions, equally good results can be achieved, using methods which may 
vary greatly as regards the details of obstetric treatment. 

My own cases of placenta pratvia were examined under a general antcsthetic with 
complete asepsis. The vagina was ironed out, the whole hand introduced, and the index 
finger passed through the cervix and the position of the placenta ascertained, care being 
taken to produce as little bleeding as possible. If the presenting part were a vertex, easily 
palpated with little disturbance of the placenta, the membranes were ruptured and nothing 
more done. If the presenting part were a flexed breech, the os two fingers dilated and 
the breech easily reached without producing much hajmotxhage, the membranes were 
ruptured and a foot drawn down. This treatment was mostly used tvhere the babies 
were either small or dead. If after rupturing the membranes, or subsequently, a severe 
hemorrhage occurred, the vagina tvas plugged with rolls of 6-in. gauze soaked in Dettol 
5%, from 3 to 5 rolls, 6 yards in each being used, and a pad and tight binder applied. 
The phigging was retained the minimum time possible. , 

Table A gives the main results in 139 consecutive cases treated at Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital by all members of the staff prior to 1933. All methods of treatment were used, 
including vaginal plugging. 

Table B shows my oivn series of cases similarly analysed. 

TABLE A.— 1S9 CONSECUTIVE CASES ENDING 1933 


Maternal mortality rate 6-47%. Stillbirth rate 52.5%. 


Complete placenta prjcvia — ^Type. 0 Marginal placenta previa — Type 2 


Total 

31 


Maternal Maternal 

deaths Stillbirths Total deaths Stillbirths 

6 22 48 3 31 

(19*3%) (71%) (0-25%) (71%) 

AU types of treatment were used. 


Morbidity rate 14-7%, 
Lateral placenta prsevia — T^e. 1 


Maternal 
Total deaths 

GO NU 


Stillbirths 

17 

(2S'3%) 


TABLE B.— 143 CONSECUTIVE 


CASES (1933-1938) 


Maternal mortality rate 1*4% 

Complete placenta pf*via— Type 3 

_ , Maternal 

Total deaths Stillbirths 

12 Nil 2 

<lC-0%) 


Stillbirth rate 58-7% 
Marginal placenta pr«via— Type 2 
Maternal 

Total deaths Stillbirths 

79 2 53 

(2-5%) (64*0%) 


Morbidity rate 15*4% 

Lateral placenta prsevU — Type 1 
Maternal 

Total deaths Stillbirths 

62 Nil 29 

(55-8%) 


TABLE C—ANALYSIS OF METHODS OF TREATMENT (1933-1938) 


Method of treatment Number of cases Maternal deaths Stillbirths 


Artificial rupture of membranes and 
binder 

54 

Nil 

Bringing down leg 

15 

Nil 

Carsarean section 

9 

Nil 

Caesarean section after plugging 

6 

Nil 

Hugging with rupture of the mem- 
branes and binder ... 

59 

2 


21 (39%) 

14 

(60%) 
39 (66%) 


I am not an ardent supporter of vagin.al phigging in the treatment of placenta prtevia, 
though I think there are still occasions when it is difficult to avoid it. I am opposed to 
Its use in domiciliary practice, but in hospital, with full surgical asepsis, I think it still has 
a place, though an occasional one, in the treatment of placenta prsevia. This series shows 
that, in spite of opinion to the contrary, vaginal plugging properly carried out can control 
severe hEmorrhage in placenta prtevia cases, and that sepsis when it occurs, is very 
moderate and can be ignored. In this series, the sepsis rate following plugging was less 
than 1% greater than the rate obtained in 143 consecutive cases treated by all members 
of the staff and by all known methods. In this series an attempt was made to get good 
results by obstetric methods and without doing a large number of Ciesarean sections, and 
I think it succeeded. Looking back on these cases I think I made four mistakes: (1) Many 
of them could have been left after admission until a severe hemorrhage occurred, thus 
improving the foetal mortality rate. (2) All cases at the original examination , should 
have been on the operating table of the theatre, so that a Ciesarean section could have 
been carried out immediately, if necessary. (3) I can now see no advantage in using 
dilators to establish the position of the placenta in primigravidte with a closed cervix. 
If a sharp hemorrhage occurs in such cases they are best treated by a Caisarean section, 
without disturbance of the placenta. (4) In another such series of cases I would nlu<» 
the vagina much less frequently, and do many more Caisarean sections. 

July — Obstet. 2 
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A vaginal examination is essential because: 

(1) It is not possible to diagnose a placenta previa on the character of the bleeding, 

(2) The diagnosis of placenta praevia should not be made unless the placenta has been 
felt in the lower uterine segment. 

(3) Only Avhen the type of placenta prtevia-is determined can one decide upon the best 
method of treatment. 


RESULTS OF VARIOUS METHODS OF TREATMENT 


Treatment 

Artificial rupture of membranes 
A.R.Al. and Willetts forceps 
Version 

Cajsarcan section... 

Breech 

None 


No. of cases 

Scilibiiths 
or died 

0/ 

/O 

54 

7 

13 

21 

9 

42-9 

23 

18- 

78-3 

79 

2 

2-5 

6 

5 

83-3 

$ 

1 

12-5 


The one maternal death followed a Caesarean section> and was due to a staphylococcal septiesmiaj 
a maternal mortality rate for Casarean section of 1*27%, 


Type I can usually be dealt with by rupture of the membranes. 

In Type II, if the placenta lies anteriorly, artificial rupture of the membranes is usually 
sufficient, but if the placenta is in the posterior position a Ca;sarean section is indicated. 

Type III in the series was associated with the highest foetal mortality, due to the fact 
that htemorrhage occurs at a much earlier period of gestation. 

Type IV necessitates Ctesearean section. 

In the light of the excellent results recently published, the attitude towards maternal 
and foetal mortality associated with placenta prtevia must be revised. This mortality has 
been regarded as inevitable in the past. He believed it could be radically reduced, n 
the policy outlined could be adopted more generally he felt sure that in less than ten 
years results would be forthcoming which would completely eclipse the figures in this 
series. 

The results presented were not due to the efforts of any one person but to co-operation 
between many: general practitioners, hospital residents and nursing personnel, blood 
transfusion service, anaesthetists, paediatric department and the patient herself. 

Mr. Leonard Phillips; In 1933 a scheme of allocation of cases tvas instituted at Queen 
Charlotte’s Hospital, and from 1933-38 it was my privilege to treat most of the cases 
of placenta prtevia which were admitted to the hospital. A series of 1 43 consecutive cases 
was treated with a maternal mortality rate of T4%. 

The first factor which has helped to reduce the maternal mortality rate is the better 
condition in which cases are now admitted to hospital. Most practitioners now reality 
that cases of placenta praevia can only be treated satisfactorily in hospital, where asepsis, 
blood transfusions, skilled nursing and specialized obstetric help are available. 

The second factor in securing good results is blood transfusion. I consider that the 
most important factor in securing my own results was blood transfusion, Mapy cases 
received one transfusion and some cases twp pr three transfusions. The majority of 
deaths in placenta prtevia cases occur as a result of haimorrhagc. In any modern, 
well-staffed and well-equipped hospital a death from haemorrhage should be rare. 

The third factor which has helped to reduce the maternal mortality rate is the greatly 
extended scope of Catsarean section. The following types of cases are best treated by 
Cajsarean section : 

(1) All cases in which, at the first examination under anaesthetic, the placenta is found 
to cover completely the os which is one to two fingers dilated, and in tvhich the presenting 
part cannot be reached without separating the placenta and causing sharp haemorrhage. 

(2) All cases in which a sharp haemorrhage has occurred in a primigravida with an 
undilated cervix. 

The increased consideration now given to the claims of the child is another reason for 
the extended use of Caesarean section. These are the days of one-child marriages or 
spaced children, the child may be the first after ten years of marriage, and the mother may 
demand a Gesarean section: "we arc all very much aware of the psychological damage to 
the mother following the loss of a child for which .she has waited many years, and finally, 
the methods now employed in rearing premature babies have greatly improved. If 
b rcforc the fcctus is 36 weeks mature and alive at the first examination under an.xsthctic, 
there is usuallv a strong case for Gesarean section, .apart from the maternal indications. 

* 'r/Jc fourth factor responsible for improved results is team work. In my own cases 
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unless there is severe hsemorrhage. All patients, however slight the haemorrhage, are 
advised to remain in hospital until confinement. 

The chief justification for expectant treatment is that it gives the foetus a chance of 
reaching maturity. For cases of placenta praevia, it is now established that Caesarean 
section offers the best chance for the fostus and it is taking an increasingly important 
place in the treatment of these cases. 

We have found little difficulty in persuading patients to remain in hospital for the 
long periods, eight or even ten weeks, that may be necessary. Shortage of hospital beds 
should not be admitted as a reason for not giving expectant treatment. Antepartum 
hsemorrhage is one of the gravest of all obstetric emergencies and requires the best 
treatment. 

TABLE II— MATERNAL AND FCETAL MORTALITY IN ANTEPARTUM HEMORRHAGE 


(Excluding extra-placental lesions) 


Mothers 

Maternal deaths 

Maternal mortality 


... 517 
... 14 

... 2*7% 

Aiothers 

Maternal deaths 

Maternal mortality ... 

49S 

14 

2-S% 

Infants 

Infant deaths 

Infant morality 

. 

... 520 
... 192 
... 30*9% 

Infants 

Infant deaths 

Infentmonality 

501 

ino 

37-0% 


TABLE in— MATERNAL AND FCETAL MORTALITY IN ANTEPARTCIM H/^MORRHAGE 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE NATURE OF THE LESION 


Placenta Praevia : 

Mothers ... ... ... ... 140 

Maternal dwths (1 died undelivered) 4 

Maternal mortality 2*9% 

Infants ... ... ... ... ... 138 

Infant deaths (in 33 the leg was pulled 

down) 72 

Infant mortality 52*2% 

Accidental Antepartum Hsemorrhage : 

Mothers ... • v ... 73 

Maternal deaths (3 died undelivered) 9 

Maternal mortality 12*3% 

Infants ... ... ... 75 

Infant deaths 38 

Infant mortality 50-7% 


Antepartum Hajmorritage of Uncertain Origin : 


Mothers 285 

Alatcmal deaths _ 1 

Maternal mortality 0-4% 

Infants 288 

Infant deaths 80 

Irrfant mortality 27'8% 


Antepartum Haraorrhage from Extra-placental 
Lesions : 

Mothers 10 

Maternal deaths 0 

Infants 30 

Infant deaths ... ... ... 2 

Infant mortality I0'5% 


TABLE IV.— METHODS OF TRE.ATAIH.NT IN CASHS OF PLACEMTA PREVIA 


Ccesarean section... 

... 38 

Willett’s forceps 



. 3G 

Alatemal deaths 

... I 

Maternal deaths 



. 2 

Maternal mortality 

... 2'6J% 

Maternal mortality ... 



. 5-0% 

Infant deaths 

... 7 

Infant deaths 



. 17 

Infant mortality 

... 18-4% 

Infant mortality 



. 47*2% 

Bringing down a leg . , . ’ 

... 39 

j^tificial rupture of membranes 


. 11 

Maternal deaths 

... 0 

Maternal deaths 



. 0 

Infant deaths 

... 38 

Infant deaths 



. 4 

Infant mortality 

... 97-4% 

Infant monality 



. SG’4% 

TABLE V.— DEGREE OF 

PLACENTA PKiEVIA 




First degree 

... 53 

Tnird degree 



25 

Maternal deaths 

... 0 

Maternal deaths 



0 

Infant deaths (out of 52) , . . 

... 23 

Infant deaths (out of 24) 



32 

Infant mortality 

... 44-2% 

Infant monality 


... 

50% 

Second degree 

... 51 

Fourth degree 



10 

Maternal deaths 

... 4 

Maternal deaths 



0 

Maternal mortality 

... 7-8% 

Infant dcaus 



3 

InEint deaths (out of 50) ... 

... 33 

Infant mortality 



30% 

Infant mortality 

... 66% 





Degree of placenta pravia not ascertained ... 


•• 


1 

TABLE VX.- 

-PLACENTA 

PRiEVIA (193G-1945) 




193G 1037 

1038 1939 

mo 1941 1042 1943 

1944 

1945 


Total 11 10 

7 4 

6 2 7 5 

4 

30 


Maternal deaths 0 1 

0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 

0 


Infant deaths 0 4 

6 1 

2 13 0 

0 

1 



'(twin) 

Maternal mortality < I out of C6 « 1 -5% 

Infant mortality 24 out of 67 35*8% 


Professor James Young said that the main conclusion from Mr. Macafee’s paper was 
the considerable reduction in foetal mortality which could be obtained hv the extension 
of the expectant treatment of placenta prajvia and without any addition to the maternal 
risk. Professor Young recorded the results of ten years’ experience at the British Post- 
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Miss Josephine Barnes {Abridged): It is proposed to deal with die subject of placenta 
prtevia in relation to the general problem of antepartum haimorrhagc. Between tlic 
years 1927 and 1944 inclusive, 538 cases of antepartum htemorrhage have been admitted 
to the Obstetric Hospital, University College Hospital. These cases are now classified 
into four groups as follows: — 


21 
140 
73 
285 
19 

No case is accepted as one of placenta pi.-evia unless the placenta is either felt from 
below with a linger passed through the cervix or is found to be in the lower segment at 
abdominal section. The appearance of the placenta after delivery and the clinical features 
of the case are not accepted as evidence of placenta prmvia. 

Similarly, no case is defined as accidental antepartum htemorrhage unless die absence 
of the placenta from the lower segment is confirmed either by thorough digital e.splora- 
tion from below or at abdominal sccdon. The occurrence of concealed htemorrhage, 
while denoting in most cases that the placenta is in the upper segment is not in itself 
diagnostic since concealed htemorrhage may occur in placenta prtevin. 

The adoption of this strict classification has meant that more than half of our cases 
fall into die group of antepartum htemorrhage of uncertain origin, and the adoption of 
a more expectant attitude to cases of antepartum htemorrhage has led to an increased 
proportion of cases in this group. 

Lesions of die cervix and vagina arc diagnosed at the routine examination with a 
speculum, which is performed when the patient is admitted. It must be empha-sized that 
the presence of, say, a vascular erosion of the cervix does not necessarily exclude a more 
grave cause for the htemorrha'ge. 

Four cases of abortion, three of placenta prtevia and one of concealed hainiorrhagc 
occurring at the 22nd week are included- 

The general maternal mortality for the whole series was 2-7% and the uncorrcctcd 
fcctal mortality ivas 36-9%. 

In the 140 cases of placenta pnevia, the maternal mortality was 2-9% and the fatal 
mortality 52‘2%. More detailed analysis shews that out of the 7l infants lost, 38 were 
lost following the bringing down of a leg to check ha.‘morrhage. The majority^ of these 
cases occurred early in the scries and the method has largely been abandoned in recent 
years. 

For the classification of cases of placenta pra:via we have used that originallv suggested 
in 1929 by Mr. Norman Wltite. This divides cases of placenta pnevia in accordance wiui 
the situation of the placenta into four types or degrees. It is suggested that this classifi- 
cation should be universally adopted. It is interesting to note that, so far, the bc.st 
results have been obtained in cases of fourdi degree placenta pra:via, largely due to the 
high incidence of Caesarean section in the treatment of these cases. 

Four mothers lost their lives as a result of placenta praevia, one died from ha:morrh.agc 
and shock following a bougie induction and placenta pr.-evia was not di.agnoscd until 
autopsy. One died of pulmonary embolism on the .seventeenth day after C.x’.snrcan section. 
The third patient died of shock and hicmorrhagc after treatment with Willett’s forcep.s. 
The fourth patient died of septicamia due to uterine infection with Clostridium wclchii' 
This followed treatment with Willett’s forceps and the occurrence of this case and a 
second similar one where the patient recovered has led to the abandonment of Willetts 
forceps for the treatment of placenta praivia. 

Analysis of the causes of foetal death reveals two main causes — prematurity and 
placenta separation causing antepartum or intrapartum asphyxia. Cerebral b.xniorrlmgc 
was found in some cases. 

In order to improve the results to mother and infant, certain general principles can he 
laid down, nic first is avoidance of .sepsis and the second, preparations to combat 
htemorrhage. This means that such ca.scs .should never be dealt with outside a properly 
equipped institution and that a patient .sufTcriiig from antepartum biemorrbage .should 
be transferred to hospital at once without any vaginal examination being made. 

Once the patient has been admitted, she should be treated e.xpectantly. A .speculum 
is passed and preparations are made for tran.sfii.sion, but no v.aginal examination is made 


Total 


TABLE I 


53S 


Delivered elsewhere 

(1) Placenta praivia 

(2) Accidental antepartum hremorrhage 

(3) Antepartum ha:morThage of uncertain origin 

(4) Antepartum hemorrhage from extraplacental lesions 
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of their infants was 6 lb. 7 oz. The mothers of the remaining 16 surviving infants, how- 
ever, had had an average of 1-5 recurrent htemorrhages during an avemge period of 
e.\pectancy of 25-5 days: the average weight of their infants was 5 lb. 15 oz. 

In the light of experience acquired in expectant treatment the stillbirths and neonatal 
deaths of the whole series had been reviewed. In the case of 4 stillborn infants and / who 
died their mothers might have been treated expectantly instead of actively on admission. 
In the case of a further 3 in each of these classes their motliers ought to have been 
treated expectantly. 

Mr. Purdie thanked bis colleagues, Mr. K. A. K. Hudson and Mr. D. Fiiedlander, who 
allowed him to include cases treated by them. 

Comment (A. W. P.). — In any attempt to reduce the maternal and fatal death-rate from 
placenta pnevia the training of the midwife is of great importance. The doctor is criticized 
if he makes a vaginal examination before sending the patient into hospital. Yet the text- 
books for midwives and pupil-midwives still advocate the rupture of membranes by 
midwives in certain circumstances. Moreover at the examinations conducted by the 
Central Midwives Board candidates are still expected, by some examiners, to say that 
they would rupture the membranes themselves. Is it not time that this teaching was 
altered? 

Mr. Rufus C. Thomas supported Mr. Macafee’s contention that placenta prsevia was 
not an obstetrical condition which must necessarily be dealt with at the first htemorrhage. 
He had adopted this attitude since 1937, during which time 182 cases had been treated. 
Many of them had been kept in hospital from two to ten weeks before being finally dealt 
with. The influence of such delay on the chances of survival of the foetus was shown 
by the fact that of the 182 cases, 125 were dealt with after the 38th week, and a further 
25 cases between the 36th and 38th week. The fatal mortality for the whole series was 
23%. Two mothers were lost, but neither died from hsemorrhage. One died of pulmonary 
embolism on the ilth day after Ctesarean section. The other was a case of eclampsia 
with central placenta pnevia, who died in coma shortly after Qesarean section. 

Methods of treatment were on the same lines as those outlined by Mr. Macafee. During, 
the period of expectancy, patients were blood-grouped, haemoglobin estimations done, and 
transfusions carried out if necessary. Apart from routine inspection of the cervix, nothing 
further was done, unless haemorrhage forced the issue, until the time came for the full 
examination under ansesthesi.t. This was carried out in the theatre, with all preparations 
for the Caesarean section which might be found necessary. Each patient was assessed 
for treatment individually. 

Willett’s forceps were used in 9 cases, and vulsellum forceps in 38 cases, with an infant 
mortality of 12-8%. No weight was attached to the forceps, traction being only applied 
if bleeding occurred, and this was released when the bleeding was controlled. It was 
thought that this intermittent pressure on the placenta enhanced the chances of the fams. 
Ctesarean section had been performed in 63 cases. 

Internal podalic version had only been used in cases of prolapse of the arm or transverse 
lie. The mortality had been 100%. 7 cases had been delivered bv the breech, this being 
the presentation on admission. The fatal mortality was 57%, and it was suggested that 
Ctesarean section should be done in such cases, especially in primigravidre, as the fatal 
mortality in breech deliveries teas so high. 

Mr. J. Stallworthy reported 119 consecutive cases of placenta prrevia treated at the 
Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, without a maternal death. He welcomed Mr. Macafee’s 
mggestion that the old classification of placenta praevia be scrapped but he advocated that 
in a case of antepartum hemorrhage much greater importance shovild be given to the 
position of the baby than to the position of the placenta. He felt this was a reform in 
obstetrical teaching and practice long overdue. He emphasized the importance of the 
placenta situated posteriorly in the lower uterine segment and illustrated this by a black- 
board sketch to show how in such cases the true conjugate was shortened bv the width 
of placenta lying over the promontory. This position of placenta was not uncommon and 
in his series of cases in 31 treated by Oesarean section 14 had this type of placenta. Unless 
its importance was recognized it was most dangerous as it so often arrested descent of the 
presenting part and by making hemorrhage difficult to control placed both mother and 
infant in grave danger. In his opinion this type of case with the head above the brim 
should be treated by CR:sarean section. 

The President said it was evident from the figures presented bv Mr. Macafee that if 
the fatus was alive and viable one of two methods of active treatment of placenta previa 
should be adopted, i.e. rupture of membranes or C-esarean section. Podalic version 
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giaduate Medical School, Hammersmith Hospital. In 108 cases of placenta prxvia the 
total mortality was 19-4%; 33 had been treated expectantly with a foetal mortality of 9%. 
During the first six years the total infant mortality (stillbirths and neonatal) was 29‘2%, 
but with increasing resort to c.xpcctancy in the last five years this had been reduced to 
r cases die infant mortality was for the whole period 13%. 

Professor loung pointed out that, where the antepartum bleeding was due to accidental 
hemorrhage, expectant treatment liad not reduced the infant loss. In a total of 162 
cases the infant mortality was 32-7%. Of these 43 had been- treated expectantly with a 
combined stillbirth and neonatal mortality rate of 30-2%. 


Professor Munro Kerr; I am in die unique position of being able to recollect the 
ridicule that was hurled against Lawson Tait in the late eighties of die last centiir)’, when 
he proposed Cxsarcaii section for placenta pranda. The pendulum has made its full 
swing. The question today is not under- what circumstances Cresarcaii section should 
be performed for placenta praevia, but rather under what circumstances the operation of 
Cxsnrean section should no! be performed for this complication. 

It would appear that there remain really only two methods of treatment for placenta 
prajvia, provided the patient is in an institution and has not to be treated in unfavourable 
surroundings, ivheii of course the best in the circumstances must be done, wliidi is prob- 
ably podalic version and bringing down a foot for the graver forms of the complication. 

The alternatives arc rupture of rhe membranes for the slighter cases of lateral placenta 
praevia and Caesarean section for all others. But even if rupture of the membranes is 
performed in this limited group, the total mortality rate is something like 15% to 20%, 
and with little [irospect of reducing it. 

Afost important is the matter that has been stressed by several speakers and particularly 
by Mr. Macafee that everything must be done to carry on the pregnancy to as near term 
as po.ssibic, in order to reduce the foetal mortality from prematurity to its lowest limits. 
Tlien, when the child has reached anything over the 36th week, Cmsarenn section will 
undoubtedly save die greatest number of infants, widiout unduly risking the mothers 
life. ' ' 

Professor Munro Kerr was very liopeful that by some means it would be possible to 
improve the technique for localizing the position of the placenta by radiogpphy. » 
would be of enormous advantage in cases of uterine ha:morrhagc in the later months, it 
the c.xact position of the placenta could be located. 


Mr. A. W. Purdie said that in the maternity department of the North Middlesex 
County Hospital during the years 1940 to 1944 inclusive there had been 143 cases of 
placenta pnevin among 6,921 deliveries. 

There had been I maternal death (0-69%). This occurred in an “emergency” case 
of lateral placenta prxvia (Type I). Qcsarcan section had -been performed as artificial 
rupture of the membranes (cervix one fingerbreadth dilated) failed to arrest the 
hmmorrhngc. The uterus, had been atonic, never really contracting well. Hemorrhage 
recurred at the close of the operation, and she died shortly afterwards in spite of continu- 
ation of the blood transfusion and packing the uterus. This death might perhaps have 
been avoided if, before closing the abdomen, hysterectomy had been performed. 

Of 147 infants born, 100 (68-03%) remained alive, 20 (13-60%) were stillborn and 2/ 
(18-36 /o) died. The combined foetal mortality was 47 (31-97%). No eliminations were 
made on account of prematurity as this was considered to be due to the maternal placenta 
praevia. 

Expkci-an't Treat.mf.n't 


With the mpre liberal use of blood transfusion and Cmsarean section there bad been 
improvement in recent years in both maternal and foetal results. Further improvement 
in the latter seemed to lie in cspectant treatment of die maternal lixmorrbagc — where 
that was possible without increasing the matcni.al risk. 


Expcclnut Trentmeut in this Scries 

Fortv-onc case.s had been treated expectantly over periods varying from 12 hours to 
(1 dav's. The maioritv of these had been treated, at the end of the waiting period, by 
'rtificinl rupture of the membranes or Cxsarcan section (wiiIi or without c.vamination 
d - - an.-esthesia) or had gout- into labour spontaneously and had required no trcnlincnt. 

mnuwnai death had'occurrcd in anv case treated 'expectantly. 
nr^F! infan s born to these mothers 32 (74-4%) had survived lin.ally, 5 (11-6%) were 
UL a. • • .■ ] mothers of 16 of the surviving infants b.ad li.ad no 

.snllborn an average waiting period of 19-75 days: the average weight 
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in the glomerulus of the kidney. At the distal end of the capillary the hydrostatic 
pressure of the blood has been dissipated in friction and, being now below the colloid 
osmotic pressure of the plasma proteins, is low enough to allow tissue fluid to enter the 
plasma. If the blood were stationary, exchange of solutes would still take place through 
the capillary wall, e.g. glucose would still diffuse from plasma to tissue fluid and urea 
from tissue fluid to plasma, but the actual ebb and flow of fluid, which is a consequence . 
of the mechanical features of the circulation and which must materially assist in meta- 
bolic exchange, would be absent. 

Factors maintaining an equilibrium between plasma and tissue fluid which are rather 
more difficult to assess concern the permeability of the capillary wall to protein, and 
the actual mechanical pressure existing in the tissues. With regard to the first point it 
is well known that tissue fluid contains a trace of protein and that this may, in some 
circumstances, increase, and it is questionable whether the permeability of the capillary 
wall is a constant factor. .With regard to the second point, it is clear that filtration 
through the walls of the capillaries in the general tissues of the body is not strictly 
comparable to that in the glomerulus of the kidney for two reasons. First, the hydro- 
static pressure is lower, and secondly, instead of the filtrate being freely drained away~ 
by the tubule, it is being driven into a space which is already “full”. There must, 
therefore, be a mechanical obstruction to filtration should anything occur to lessen the 
return of tissue fluid to the blood stream either directly or through the lymphatics. It 
is possible to do little in the way of measuring these two factors, but they must be borne 
in mind. 


It is laken for granted that the osmotic pressure of all the fluid con’partments is the 
same, and it may be assumed for all practical purposes that if the osmotic relations 
between intracellular and extracellular fluid are disturbed, equalization can be achieved 
in the first instance only by passage of water through the cell membrane which is 
impermeable to the majority of ions. The osmotic pressures thereby become equalized 
at a somewhat abnormal level. Such transfers of fluid may be minimized by purely 
extracellular adjustments. Thus, if the extracellular fluid became more dilute than the 
intracellular fluid, the requirements of osmotic equilibrium would result in passage of 
water into the cells, but this could be rapidly corrected by either excretion of the excess 
water or retention of sodium chloride by the kidneys. The sodium chloride would be 
confined to the extracellular fluid, and would enable all the retained water to be 
accommodated in this compartment without disturbing the osmotic pressure inside the 
cells. However, the volume of the extracellular compartments would be increased. 


In order to estimate the total volume of extracellular fluid, it is necessary to find a 
substance which is readily diffusible through the capillary endothelium, which will not 
diffuse into the cells of the body, and which is sufficiently slowly excreted to enable it 
to become evenly distributed. Sodium thiocyanate fulfils these requirements very closely, 
and the degree to which a measured amount becomes diluted when introduced into the 
body furnishes a measure of the volume of the combined extracellular compartments. 
To obtain the volume of plasma it is necessary to inject into the blood stream a sub- 
stance which is not diffusible through the capillary endothelium, but whose molecules 
are not sufficiently large to be attractive to the reticulo-endothelial system. The sub- 
stance generally used is Evans Blue, and dilution of a given amount enables the plasma 
volume to be computed. By difference the volume of the interstitial fluid is found. 

The state of affairs in pregnancy . — It has long been assumed that water retention takes 
place in pregnancy, but until methods for the quantitative assessment of body water 
became available this was not easy to prove. The comparison of intake and output is 
difficult on both technical and theoretical grounds. Technically, on account of the 
Water associated with every article of diet and on account of the loss of water by evapora- 
tion, and theoretically, because of the interconversion of the three main types of food- 
stuff with consequent variations in metabolic water in a subject whose weight is steadily 
increasing. 


Various balance experiments have been carried out on the inorganic constituents of 
the diet, and there can be little doubt that a retention of sodium occurs during the 

fatter part of pregnancy and perhaps throughout its course. The findings of five sets 

of investigators are summarized by Chesley (1944), and they show a gain of from 1-6 
to S-8 grammes of sodium per week. A representative figure would seem to be about 
If all this sodium were osmotically active, about a litre of water a week 
would have to be accommodated in the extracellular compartments in order to maintain 
the osmotic pressure of the body fluids at a normal level. Although the various re- 
searches covered only a few weeks, the inference is inescapable that such a retention 
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and bringing down a foot, or bringing dotrn a foot if the breech presented, rcsukcd in 
a foetal mortality that was far too high, and the same was true of Willett's forceps. 
Artificial rupture of membranes should, however, only Ije carried out if good contractions 
were present and the os dilating. He thought that location of the placental site by 
injecting a radiopaque substance into die amniotic cavity was of little value in diagnosis, 
for it induced premature labour in about half the cases and could not therefore be used 
till after the 36th week, and it might even cause intrauterine death of the foetus. In 
one of his cases its use resulted in a pus-discharging sinus communicating with tlic 
amniotic cavity and though the patient recovered it caused considerable anxiety. Most 
of the cases of antepartum haemorrhage treated expectantly went into labour spon- 
taneously at term and gave birth to a living child without furdicr bleeding or any inter- 
ference, and the cause of the hsemorrhage then remained undiagnosed. Such cases 
appeared in the hospital report as “antepartum Inemorrhage of doubtful origin" and 
each year formed by far the largest group. In backward countries such as Professor Ni.xon 
had described one must do the best one could in-thc circumstances and no doubt podalic 
version and extracting a foot might there be a useful measure. The question was some- 
times put to him by students : “What is one to do in a case of severe A.P.H. 20 miles 
from a hospital? Should not the vagina be plugged before moving the patient?” His 
own experience was that bleeding had always ceased when one got to the house. Plugging 
the vagina would almost certainly start a fresh haemorrhage. It was better to give 
'/i grain of morphia and as soon as the patient had recovered sufficiently from shock to 
transfer her to hospital without any further interference. He did not think there was 
any place for the use of the vaginal plug in the hospital or outside. 

In reply to the President, Mr, Phillips stated that the methods he used, including 
plugging, tvere the result of an attempt to try to obtain good results as far as the mother 
was concerned, more or less ignoring the foetus, and by using obstetric methods rather 
than Caesarean section. 

Only 10% of the cases tverc treated by Caesarean section, yet the maternal mortality 
rate was only l-4%. He thought that there was still a use for vaginal plugging, though 
a much less frequent use than in the past. He also thought that by increasing the number 
of Caesarean sections, a much lower foetal mortality rate would be obtained. 

[January 18, 1946] 

DISCUSSION ON BACTERI.<5BMIA IN PUERPERAL SEPSIS 

Openers; Mr. James Wyatt, Dr. R. Cruickshank and Dr. A. M. Ramsay. 

There was a lengthy discussion in which many other .speakers took part (sec Bril. wed. 
/., 1946 (i) 175; Lancet, 1946 (i) 163. 

[February 15, 1946] 

DISCUSSION ON WATER METABOLISM IN PREGNANCY 

Professor W. H. Newton: The water compartments of the body The water of the body 

is now conventionally divided into three compartments^ — intracellular water, interstitial or 
tissue fluid, and blood plasma. The ions (for instance, potassium and pho.sphatc) which 
predominate in solution in the intracellular water are so different from those (for 
instance, sodium and chloride) which arc common to the interstitial fluid and blood 
pla-sma, that the cell membrane is clearly the most important barrier. The fluid in the 
last two compartments is .so similar that they may be regarded as sub-divisions of a 
single larger compartment, the extracellular fluid. The extracellular fluid may be looked 
upon as the milieu interne of Claude Bernard, aiui the circulation of the blood as a 
means of stirring it. Since the walls of the capillary blood-ve.ssels arc thought to be 
permeable to all constituents of the blood plasma with the exception of the plasma 
proteins, it follows that if the plasma proteins were absent the circulatory system could 
scarcelv be regarded as closed, and an effective circulation would be "diflicidt if not 
impossible to maintain. The function of the plasma proteins is. in virtue of their 
osmotic pressure, to hold a ccrt.rin amount of fluid together witlt it.s .solutes iviihin the 
circulatorv channels. According to the well-known theory of .Starling, the mechanical 
orcssiire whose primary object is to circulate the blood is still, at the proximal end of 
the canillarv greater iban the osmotic pressure of the plasma protein, and is able to 
drive a protein-free filtrate through the capillary walls in much the same way as occurs 
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in the elotnerulus of the kidney. At the distal end of the capillary the hydrostatic 
pressure of the blood has been dissipated in friction and, being now below the colloid 
osmotic pressure of the plasma proteins, is lotv enough to allow tissue fluid to enter the 
plasma. If the blood were stationary, exchange of solutes would still take place through 
the capillary wall, e.g. glucose would still diffuse from plasma to tissue fluid and urea 
from tissue fluid to plasma, but the actual ebb and flow of fluid, which is a consequence, 
of the mechanical features of the circulation and which must materially assist in meta- 
bolic exchange, would be absent. 

Factors maintaining an equilibrium between plasma and tissue fluid which are rather 
more difficult to assess concern the permeability of the capillary wall to protein, and 
the actual mechanical pressure existing in the tissues. With regard to the first point it 
is well known that tissue fluid contains a trace of protein and that this may, in some 
circumstances, increase, and it is questionable whether the permeability of the capillary 
wall is a constant factor. .With regard to the second point, it is clear that filtration 
through the walls of the capillaries in the general tissues of the body is not strictly 
comparable to that in the glomerulus of the kidney for two reasons. First, the hydro- 
static pressure is lower, and secondly, instead of the filtrate being freely drained away 
by the tubule, it is being driven into a space which is already “full”. There must, 
therefore, be a mechanical obstruaion to filtration should anything occur to lessen the 
return of tissue fluid to the blood stream either directly or through the lymphatics'. It 
is possible to do little in the way of measuring these two factors, but they must be borne 
in mind. 


It is taken for granted that tlie osmotic pressure of all the fluid con'partments is the 
same, and it may be assumed for all practical purposes that if the osmotic relations 
between intracellular and extracellular fluid are disturbed, equalization can be achieved 
in the first instance only by passage of water through the cell membrane which is • 
impermeable to the majority of ions. The osmotic pressures therebj' become equalized 
at a somewhat abnormal level. Such transfers of fluid may be minimized by purely 
extracellular adjustments. Thus, if the extracellular fluid became more dilute than the 
intracellular fluid, the requirements of osmotic equilibrium would result in passage of 
water into the cells, but this could be rapidly corrected by either excretion of the excess 
water or retention of sodium chloride by the kidneys. The sodium chloride would be 
confined to the extracellular fluid, and would enable all the retained water to be 
accommodated in this compartment without disturbing the osmotic pressure inside the 
cells. However, the volume of the extracellular compartments would be increased. 

In order to estimate the total volume of extracellular fluid, it is necessary to find a 
substance which is readily diffusible through the capillary endothelium, which will not 
diffuse into the cells of the body, and which is sufficiently slowly excreted to enable it 
to become evenly distributed. Sodium thiocyanate fulfils these requirements very closely, 
and the degree to which a measured amount becomes diluted when introduced into the 
body furnishes a measure of the volume of the combined extracellular compartments. 
To obtain the volume of plasma it is necessary to inject into the blood stream a sub- 
stance which is not diffusible through the capillary endothelium, but whose molecules 
are not sufficiently large to be attractive to the reticulo-endothelial system. The sub- 
stance generally used is Evans Blue, and dilution of a given amount enables the plasma 
volume to be computed. By difference the volume of the interstitial fluid is found. 


The stale of affairs in pregnancy . — It has long been assumed that water retention takes 
place in pregnancy, but until methods for the quantitative assessment of body water 
became available this was not easy to prove. The comparison of intake and output is 
difficult on both technical and theoretical grounds. Technically, on account of the 
water associated with every article of diet and on account of the loss of water by evapora- 
tion, and theoretically, because of the interconversion of the three main types of food- 
stuff with consequent variations in metabolic water in a subject whose weight is steadily 
increasing. ■' 


Various balance experiments have been carried out on the inorganic constituents of 
the diet, and there can be little doubt that a retention of sodium occurs during the 
latter part of pregnancy and perhaps throughout its course. The findings of five sets 
of investigators are summarized by Chesley (1944), and they show a gain of from 1'6 
to 8-8 grammes of sodium per week. A representative figure would seem to be about 
J granimes. It all this sodium were osmotically active, about a litre of water a week 
would have to be accommodated in the extracellular compartments in order to maintain 
the osmotic pressure of the body fluids at a normal level. Although the various re- 
searches covered only a few weeks, the inference is inescapable that such a retention 
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would more than account for tlic average observed gain in weight during pregnancy. 
So far as it is possible to draw conclusions from average figures obtained by different 
observers under different conditions, it would appear that the sodium is not all osniotic- 
ally active. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to suppose that some of it is, and Tliompson 
and Pommerenke . (1939) have shown that fluctuations in , the sodium aiid chloride 
- balances are parallel. Moreover, Frcyberg, Reekie and Folsomc (1938) showed that the 
administration of sodium chloride for a few days during pregnancy was accompanied 
by an increase of body-weight, and that on withdrawing sodium cliloride the wcigjit was 
again reduced. Their estimations of water balance showed clearly that the variadons 
in body-weight were due to retention and e.xcrction of water. Their calculations of 
total water exchange in one subject during the last three months of pregnancy indicated 
a retention of only 600 grammes, but their patient had the lowest -of the positive sodium 
balances recorded by Cliesley in his review. 

If salt and vvater retention are related in the way we have, suggested we should expect 
to find an increase in the plasma volume and in the interstitial fluid during pregnancy, 
and these have actually been established. The increase in plasma volume has been 
' confirmed by too many observers to quote (see Dieckmann & Wegner, 1934), but 
recent investigators are Mull and Bill (1945) and Albers (1939). The increases are 
between 20 and 30%. Chesley (1943) found the total gain of extracellular water during 
pregnancy to average 6-3 litre, of wliich i-5 to 2 litres ivcrc probably in the prodticts 
of conception, 0-7 litre in the new tissue of the uterus and breasts, and T3 litres in the 
Mood plasma. This leaves about 2-5 litres (5-5 pounds) as the share of the extra- 
genital interstitial fluid. Since the volume of the interstitial or tissue fluid of die 
normal individual is probably more than four times the volume of die plasma this 
estimate of Chesley’s is lower than we should expect, even if the uterus and breasts are 
included, and it is natural to look for further factors leading to selective retention of 
' water in the plasma. Instead, we find factors operating in die reverse direcdon. The 
first of these is a drop which may be as much as 20% in the colloid osmotic pressure 
of the plasma due to a diminution in the Concentration of plasma proteins. It is to be 
presumed that an additional volume of water in the extrticellular fluid would be 
divided between its two compartments in the ratio of dieir original volumes, only if 
the conditions determining the ratio remained unaltered. The chief condition, as we 
have seen, is the concentration of plasma proteins, and its diminution should lead to 
the interstitial fluid compartment receiving rather more than its share of the excess 
water. In pregnancy with oedema, according to Albers, the plasma protein is yet 

further reduced and an increase in the protein content of the tissue fluid makes the 

effective colloid osmotic pressure of the plasma still lower. 

Another factor is the increase in the venous pressure in the legs which has been 
convincingly demonstrated by McLennan (1943). He followed the pressure in the 
femoral vein throughout pregnancy by measurements in 255 women. The measure- 
ments were made by entering the vein and reading the pressure directly from a mano- 
meter with the subjects recumbent. The average rise was from 9 cm. of water in 
early pregnancy to about 24 cm. at term. This rise, ivliich docs not take place in the 

antecubital vein, may be due cither to external pressure on the great veins within the 

abdomen, or to a large inflow from the uterine veins having the effect of obstructing 
the inflow from the legs. As the legs constitute 37% of the body-weight, the conse- 
quent increase in filtration pressure in the capillaries must drive an appreciable amount 
of fluid from the plasma into the interstitial fluid compartment. This might, however, 
be limited by an increase of pre.ssurc within the tissues themselves. Investigations of a 
tliird factor in normal pregnancy — the permeability of the capillar}' walls — yield results 
which tend to be unconvincing, but no one has yet alleged that the permeability is 
diminished. 

We are, therefore, faced with the situation that an increase in water content of the 
plasma and interstitial fluid during pregnancy has been demonstrated, but that the 
distribution of the fluid between these two compartments is not 'fully accounted for. 

It will be noticed that the relation bettveen the total 6-3 litres of c.xtraccllular fluid 
and the 1 -3 litres attributed to blood plasma is not unlike that obtaining between the 
normal extracellular fluid and plasma voIume.s. There may he a fallacy in Clic.slcy’s 
assuniption that so much of the thiocyanate-available water is in the products of con- 
cention or pregnancy may introduce an error into the metliod of estimating blood 
volume’ Added to these difficulties is the fact that evidence of an increase in the 
water content of any isolated organ or ti.ssuc in pregnant animals is lacking. 

Tn -in attempt to* account for the retention of sodium and water during pregnancy, 
T.-tvloV 'Warner Welsh (1943) administered n:strogens and pitigc.steronc to 
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their ‘ subjects and achieved some success in showing that this, in fact, led to 
such retention. It is certainly true, as they point out, that the pregnant woman is 
exposed to the action of these hormones in large quantities during prepancy, and 
they are known from the work of Zuckerman, Palmer and Bourne (1939) and others 
to cause accumulation of water in certain situations in ntonkeys. 

The weight changes of pregnancy are of great interest but not very helpful in this 
conne.xion. It seems certain that most animals increase the weight of their own ^vtra- 
genital tissues during pregnancy, and Van Wagenen and Npvton ^943) have shotvn 
that after removal of the foetus, provided the placenta is attached to the uterus, 
the macaque monkev may resume its normal gain in sveight until it delit ers the 
placenta at term. 'There can be little doubt, however, from a study of Chesleys 
review, that if average figures are to be vised as a basis for -computation, eitlier the 
nitrogen (if built into protoplasm) or the sodium (if osmotically active) which are 
retained during human pregnancy would be sufficient to account for the gain in 
weight. It must be admitted that the quantitative balance sheet of the various maternal 
gains during pregnancy leaves much to be desired, and that ai'Crage figures are not 
a very satisfactory foundation on which to build. 
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Mr. G. W. Theobald; A man may live for over six weeks without food, but deprive 
him of Water and he will die within from twenty-four hours to just over a week, 
depending on the temperature and humidity of his environment, and the amount of 
work he does. Eveiy active cell of the human body is bathed by the interstitial fluid 
from which it derives its nourishment and into ivhich it discharges its waste products 
of metabolism. This fluid; moreover, forms the reservoir on which the body draws 
for considerable supplies with which to fashion the gastric, pancreatic and other juices 
and secretions of the body, the sweat necessary- for the reflation of its temperature, 
and the solvent for the waste products excreted through the kidneys. 

The amount of this fluid varies within considerable limits. If water is withheld 
this supply is first drawn upon before the cells and blood piasma are required to part 
with their water. Neverthelesi the red blood cell count may exceed 6 milhon per cubic 
millimetre before serious symptoms occur (Allison and Critchley, 1943). On the other 
hand an excess of fluid in the tissues may cause cerebral convulsions or acute osdema 
of the lungs. It must therefore be conceded that the control of the water balance of 
the body is the most important function subserved by the kidneys. 

Every active cell in the body is freely permeable -to water, but in no case do its 
organic salts bear any relation to those o'f its environment. It is thus evident that the 
higher forms of life are dependent on the selective permeability of the membranes of 
the cells of which they are composed. The heart pumps some 5 litres of blood through 
the arteries every minute, so that the speed of the circulation must he very considerable. 
It is therefore proper and important to regard the interstitial fluid as a constantly 
agitated fluid which is frequently changed. 

It is generally assumed that the average man drinks some 1,500 c.c. of water and 
absorbs a further 800 c.c. with his food each day. Oxidative processes result in the 
1 about 300 c.c. during the same period of time. He excretes approximately 

1,500 C.C. as urine, 600 c.c. through his skin. 400 c.c. through his lungs, and 100 c.c, 
m his faices. During exercise in hot tveathcr several litres of water mav he lost 
through the skin, and similar amounts may be passed through the bowel during an 
attack of diatihtea. The body must provide this water but neither the skin nor the 
lungs, nor the bowel can be considered in anv way responsible for regulatine the 
water balance of the body. ‘ ° ° 


t'’® " 4 "^ ^^gnaUed by the sensation of thirst which in extreme 

deyounng foe of thirst, of all human wants the most 
insupportable and the most pressing .1 This has been thought to be normally 

^ ■Xarrative of the loss ot the Fattysalam, quoted fay AHistm and -Macdonald CritcMei'. 
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would more than account for the average observed gain in weight during pregnancy. 
So f.ar as it is possible to draw conclusions from average figures obtained by different 
observers under different conditions, it would appe.ar tliat the sodium is not all osmotic- 
ally active. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to suppose tliat some of it is, and Tliompson 
and Pommerenke . (1939) h.ave shown that fluctuations in , the sodium .and chloride 
-balances are parallel. Moreover, Freyberg, Reekie and Folsome (1938) showed that the 
administration of sodium chloride for a few days during pregnancy was accompanied 
by an increase of body-weight, and that on witlidrawing sodium chloride the weight was 
again reduced. Their estimations of water .balance showed clearly that the variations 
in body-weight were due to retention .and excretion of water. Their calculations of 
total water exchange in one subject during the last three montlis of pregnancj' indicated 
a retention of only 600 grammes, but their patient had the lowest -of die positive sodium 
balances recorded by Chesley in his review. 

If salt and water retention are related in die way ive have. suggested we should expect 
to find an increase in the plasma volume and in the interstitial fluid during pregnancy, 
and these have actually been established. The increase in plasma volume has been 
confirmed by too many observers to quote (see Dieckmann & Wegner, 1934), but 
recent investigators are Mull and Bill (1945) and Albers (1939). The increases are 
betiveen 20 and 30%. Cliesley (1943) found die total gain of extracellular water during 
pregnancy to average 6-3 litre, of wliich 1-5 to 2 litres were probablv in the products 
of conception, 0-7 litre in the new tissue of the uterus and breasts, and 1 -3 litres in die 
Mood plasma. This leaves about 2-5 litres (5-5 pounds) as the share of the extra- 
genital interstidal fluid. Since the volume of die interstitial or tissue fluid of the 
normal individual is probably more than four times die volume of die plasma this 
estimate of Chesley’s is lower than we should expect, even if die uterus and breasts are 
included, and it is natural to look for further factors leading to selective retention of 
water in the plasma. Instead, we find factors operating in die reverse dirccdon. The 
first of these is a drop which may be as much as 20% in the colloid osmotic pressure 
of the plasma due to a diminution in the Concentration of plasma proteins. It is to be 
presumed that an addition.al volume of water in die extracellular fluid would be 
divided between its two compartments in the ratio of their original volumes, only if 
the conditions determining the rado remained un.altered. The chief condition, as we 
h.ave seen, is the concentration of plasma proteins, and its diminution should lead to 
the interstitial fluid compartment receiving rather more than its share of the excess 
water. In pregnancy with oedema, .according to Albers, the plasma protein is yet 
further reduced and an increase in the protein content of die tissue fluid makes the 
effective colloid osmotic pressure of the plasma still lower. 

Another factor is the increase in die venous pressure in the legs which has been 
convincingly demonstrated by McLennan (1943). He followed die pressure in the 
femoral vein throughout pregnancy by measurements in 255 women. The measure- 
ments were made by entering the vein and reading the pressure direedy from a mano- 
meter with the subjects recumbent. The average rise was from 9 cm. of w.ater in 
early pregnancy to about 24 cm. at term. Tliis rise, which does not take place in the 
.antecubital vein, m.ay be due either to external pressure on the great veins within the 
abdomen, or to a large inflow from the uterine veins h.aving the effect of obstructing 
the inflow from the legs. As the legs constitute 37% of the body-weight, the conse- 
quent increase in filtration pressure in the c.apillaries must drive an .apprcci.able amount 
of fluid from the plasma into the interstitial fluid compartment. This might, however, 
be limited by an increase of pressure within the tissues themselves. Investigations of a 
diird factor in norm.al pregnancy — the pcrmc.nbility of the capillars- walls — yield results 
which tend to be unconvincing, but no one has 'yet alleged that the permeability is 
diminished. 

We arc, therefore, f.aced with the situation that an increase in water content of die 
plasma and interstitial fluid during pregnanci- has been demonstrated, but that the 
distribution of the fluid between thc.se two compartments is not -fully accounted for. 

It Will be noticed that the relation between the total 6-3 litres of extracellular fluid 
and the 1-3 litres attributed to blood plasma is not unlike that obtaining between the 
normal extracellular fluid and plasma volumes. There may be a fallacy in Chesley's 
assumption that so much of the thiocyanatc-availnblc water is in the products of con- 
enlion or pregnanev may introduce an error into the method of estimating blood 

1 me' Added to these difliciiltics is the fact that evidence of an increase in the 
wxatcr content of any isolated organ or tissue in pregnant animals is lacking. 

't„ -n artemot to account for the retention of sodium and water during pregnancy, 
Tavlor 'Warncr & Wcl.sh (1943) administered mstrogens and progesterone to 
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be true it is evident that the hydrsemic state lessens the number of red blood corpuscles 
lost during deliver)' and favours an easy return to the normal blood count when tiie 
vascular bed once again returns to its former size. 

On the other hand the dilution of the blood lowers the effective osmotic pressure 
of the plasma colloids and thereby facilitates the escape of fluid from the capillaries to 
the tissue spaces. This increased loss of fluid from the arterial end of the capillary 
will clearly cause a correspondingly enhanced concentration of the plasma colloids at 
the other end of the capillary, and consequently prevent any progressive loss of mud 
to the tissues. It is of course important to make sure that the woman’s intake of first 
class proteins is adequate throughout the course of pregnancy, otherwise the effective 
osmotic pressure of the plasma colloids will fall still further. 

The storage of sodium. — It is believed that the increase in the amounts of^ the sex 
steroids circulating in the blood is responsible for the storage of nitrogen, sodium and 
other substances during pregnancy. Heilig (1924) was the first to call attention to a 
disturbance in the water metabolism at the time of menstruation. Thorn, Nelson and 
Thorn (1938) found that ocstrone, progesterone, pregnandiol and testosterone induced 
retention of sodium chloride and water in normal dogs. They further reported that 
sodium chloride and water were retained during both the intra- and the pre-menstrual 
phase of the cycle in man, and that the onset of menstruation was associated with an 
increased renal excretion of these substances. 

If these facts be accepted the difficulty to be faced is not whether the stored sodium 
could cause water retention but why every pregnant woman does not drown in her 
own interstitial fluid. The estimates of the amounts of sodium retained during preg- 
nancy' vary from 0-23 to 1-26 grammes daily. If it be assumed that this sodium is 
osmotically active and is held extracellularly it would involve the retention of from 
500 to 2,600 c.c. of water eabh day. Further Hummel el alia (1936) found that a 
nursing mother retained 22 to 27 grammes of sodium in a period of forty-three days. 
We know, moreover, that the postpartum diuresis occurs while the blood is still hydrsmic, 
and while the excess sodium is still in the tissues. It may therefore be asserted . with 
confidence that neither of these factors, nor both of them acting in concert can be 
the sole or even the determining factor in causing water retention during pregnancy, 
"^e sodium must be stored for the most* part in an osmotically inactive form in the 
tissues. 

The increase in weight during the course of pregnancy. — Chesley (1944) concludes 
from the study of several reports that the average total gain during normal pregnancy 
IS 24 lb., with a standard deviation of 45%, or 10-8 lb. Applying this standard to the 
pooled data he collected from the literature he concluded that two-thirds of all normal 
patients may be expected to gain between 13 and 35 lb. during the course of pregnancy, 
and that about one-sixth of all normal patients may be expected to gain more than 
35 lb. Mcllroy and Rodway (1937) reported that the maximal gain occurred between 
the 24th and 28th weeks,- and many observers aver that a loss of weight may occur 
during the last two weeks of pregnancy. 

Estimates of the amount of nitrogen stored during pregnancy are as high as 1 lb., 
which would represent more than 6 lb. of protein. If this protein were used in the 
formation of new tissue it would involve an increase in weight of no less than 30 lb. 
It may consequently be assumed that the nitrogen, like the sodium, is stored as such, 
possibly in the liver. 

The folloiying figures may be taken as substantially correct and account for most of 
the increase in weight during pregnancy. 




lb. 

(1) 

The products of conception 

... 11-5 

(2) 

The uterus and adnexa ... 

2-5 

(3) 

Breasts 

3-0+1 

(4) 

Increase in the blood volume 

- ... 2-5 


19-5+1 

All good milking cows put on considerable amounts of fat during pregnancy and 
the same observation is true in man. Fat is usually deposited freelv on the" hips 
and round the waist, and the nursing mother can rarely get into tight-fitting frocks 

SvtoundsTw-egr for another 

Is any of the additional weight due to excessive water retention? There can he 
little dovdw that the retention of anything up to a litre of water normally occurs 
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oc^sioncd by a diminution of the salivary secretion, which may he relieved hv the 
injection of pilocarpine, and occasioned by an injection of atropine. The sensation of 
thirst has, hotyever, been reported in association with excessive salivation (Allison and 
Critchlcy, 1943). It must be regarded as a somewhat crude criterion of the degree of 
hydration of the tissues, and. there is often a measurable time lag between the sensation 
of thirst and a relative degree of dehydration of the tissues. In animal experiments 
it is not infrequently observed that the dog’s tissues arc relatively dehydrated although 
the animal had free access to water. Conversely the animal may drink tvater greedily 
immediately it is returned to its cage, shortly after the administration of 250 c.c. of water 
through the stomach tube. 

The small intestine demonstrates a remarkable avidity for water, and absorbs what- 
ever is offered. It was a common custom for German students when mif die Kneipe 
to challenge a companion to drink up to 30 pints of beer within a short period of 
time. None of this beer rvas voided through the bowel, it all escaped througli the 
kidneys. What happens to the water after it is absorbed? Klisiecki, Pickford, Roths- 
child and Verney (1933) concluded, both from their own experiments and from those 
reported by others, that 250 c.c. of water arc absorbed from the small gut of a dog 
weighing lO kg. within a period of 36 minutes, that is to say a full 15 miriutes before 
the peak of water diuresis occurs. Further, tlic peak of water diuresis docs not occur 
until the water load curve has fallen to 76% of its maximum. The water is indubitably 
absorbed into the blood stream, is offered to the kidneys and refused, and is conse- 
quently deposited in the tissue spaces. It docs not stay in the blood, for however great 
be the quantity of water imbibed relatively little dilution of the blood is thereby 
occasioned. 

It is thus clear that the kidneys, the watchdogs of die water exchequer of the body, 
take from 15 to 30 minutes to make up their minds to open the sluices and let the 
excess water from the tissues escape. Lach human kidney is believed to contain 4)4 
million glomerulo-tubular units. A.ssuming that I c.mm, of filtrate passed through 
each glomerulus in an hour, a rate which is known to obtain in the frog, 900 c.c, of 
urine would be secreted each hour even if 90% of the filtrate were rcabsorltcd by the 
tubules. This fact, taken in conjunction with others, led to the view which has been 
discarded by many modern workers, that the glomerulo-tubular units do not _ all 
function at the same time, but enjoy rest pau.scs. The structure of the kidney certainly 
makes it possible for blood entering the kidneys to pass direct from the vasa recta 
into the interlobular capillaries, and thus to by-pass the glomeruli. So far as I am 
aware the maximum rate of urinary secretion attained by man is in the neighbourhood 
of 1,200 c.c. an hour, a rate which cannot be long maintained. 

Although nervous impulses normally affect the amount of blood supplied to the 
kitdncys, it is beyond dispute that free water diuresis can occur after both kidneys have 
been completely denervated. The most fascinating and most satisfactory solution of 
this problem so far advanced, is that minute quantities of the post-pituitary anti-diurctic 
substance circulating in the blood, cause the tubules to reabsorb most of the water 
from the glomerular filtrate. It is only when the inhibition occasioned by this sub- 
stance is temporarily withdraivn that water diuresis can occur. 

What arc the factors associated with pregnancy which may disturb the normal regula- 
tion of the water balance of the. body,'' I shall not discuss the oitiology of the preg- 
nancy toxaimias and their possible association with water retention. The relevant 
known facts arc: (1) A state of hydncniia obtains during pregnancy and is associated 
with an increase of the blood volume by approximately 20%,. (2) 7fic pregnant 

woman is known to store nitrogen, .sodium, iron and other substances. (3) The woman 
increases in weight during the course of pregnancy'. (4) The weight and bulk of the 
gravid uterus occasion certain mechanical disadvantages which tend to increase until 
the 38th week of pregnancy. 

T/;c increase in the blood volntne . — ^Thc simplest and most satisfactory' explanation 
of this phenomenon is that it is necessitated by the rapid increase in the size of the 
vascular bed. 71ie increase of the blood volunic results in a compensatory liydr.x'niia. 

We know that in some forms of anxmia the vascular bed may shrink to .•niproximatcly 
half of its normal size, and this device undoubtedly represents nature's effort to make 
the most of such IiUkkI cells as arc available, the direct opposite of the course which 
must be pursued during pregnancy. It would, indeed, be difficult to envisage any 
other methotl open to nature to deal with this jilutnhing emergency. 

The hvdr.'cmia of pregnancy jKissihly offers certain advantages. It has been siiggestcfl. 
for example, that the consequent lowering of the blood viscosity facilitates the exchange 
of oxvgen and nourishment through the placental membranes. Wlielber or not this 
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be true it is evident that the hydncnvic state lessens the number of red blood corpusc^ 
lost during delivery and favours an easy return to the normal blood count when the 
vascular bed once again returns to its former size. 

On the ocher hand the dilution of the blood lowers the effective osmotic prMSure 
of the plasma colloids and thereby facilitates the escape of fluid from the «pularies to 
the tissue spaces. This increased loss of fttiid from the arterial end of the capillary 
will clearly cause a correspondingly enhanced concentration of the plasma colloids at 
the other end of the capillary, and consequently prevent any progressive^ loss of fmid 
to the tissues. It is of course important to make sure that the woman’s intake of first 
class proteins is adequate throughout the course of pregnancy, otherwise the effective 
osmotic pressure of the plasma colloids will fall still further. 

The storage of sodium. — ^It is believed that the increase in the amounts of the sex 
steroids circulating in the blood is responsible for the storage of nitrogen, sodium and 
other substances -during pregnancy. Heilig (1924) was the first to call attention to a 
disturbance in the water metabolism at the time of menstruation. Thorn, Nelson and 
Thorn (1938) found that eestrone, progesterone, pregnandiol and testosterone induced 
retention of sodium chloride and water in normal dogs. They further reported that 
sodium chloride and water were retained during both the intra- and the pre-menstrual 
phase of the cycle in man, and that the onset of menstruation was associated with an 
increased renal excretion of these substances. 

If these facts be accepted the difficulty to be faced is not whether the stored sodium 
could cause water retention but "ht' every pregnant woman does not drown in her 
o'vn interstitial fluid. The estimates of the amounts of sodium retained during preg- 
nanes' var\’ from 0'23 to 1 '26 grammes daily. If it be assumed that this sodium is 
osmotically active and is held extracellularly it would involve the retention of from 
500 to 2,o00 c.c. of water each day. Further Hummel ei alia (1936) found that a 
nursing mother retained 22 to 27 grammes of sodium in a period of forty-three days. 
We know, moreover, that the postpartum diuresis occurs while the blood is still hydrjemic, 
and while the e.vcess sodium is still in the tissues. It may therefore be asserted , with 
confidence that neither of these factors, nor both of them acting in concert can be 
^ sole or even the determining factor in causing water retention during pregnancy, 
rae sodium must be stored for the most* part in an osmoticallv inactive form in the 
tissues. 

The increase in xeeight during the course of pregnancy. — Chesley (1944) concludes 
from the study of several reports that the average total gain during’ normal pregnancy 
IS 24 Ib., with a standard deriation of 45%, or 10'8 lb. Applying this standard to the 
pooled data he collected from the literature he concluded that two-thirds of all normal 
patients may be expected to gain between 13 and 35 Ib. during the course of pregnancy, 
and that about one-sixth of all normal patients may be expected to gain more than 
X 3nd Rodway (1937) reporied that the maximal gain occurred between 

the 24th and 28tb weeks,- and many observers aver that a loss of weight may occur 
during the last two weeks of pregnane)'. 

Estimates of the amount of nitrogen stored during pregnancy are as high as 1 lb., 
which would represent more than 6 Ib. of protein. If this protein were used in the 
formation of new tissue it would involve an increase in weight of no less than 30 lb. 
ft rnay consequently be assumed that the nitrogen, like the sodium, is stored as such, 
possibly in the liver. 

The following figures may be taken as substantially correct and account for most of 
the increase in iveight during pregnancy. 




lb. 

(1) 

The products of conception 

... 11-5 

(2) 

The uterus and adnexa 

2-5 

(3) 

Breasts 

3-0 + 1 

(3) 

Increase in the blood volume 

' ... 2-5 


19-5 + 1 

All good milking cows put on considerable amounts of fat during pregnanev and 
the same observation is true in man. Fat is usually deposited freeiv on the bios 

nursing mother can rarely get into tighr-fitring frocks 


Is any of the addition-tl ne 
little doubt that the retention 


ight due to excessive water retention’ 
of anything up to a litre of water 


There can be 
normally occurs 
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during pregnancy. The legs, arms and face almost invariably increase in size during 
the course of pregnancy, and a shrinkage in all these three areas is noticeable after 
delivery and can be correlated with a post-partum water diuresis. The wedding ring 
must be loose indeed if it does not become tight during pregnancy. 

If it may be assumed that an excess of not more than one litre of water may be 
held in the tissues during the course of normal pregnancy, what would be the maxi- 
mum amount of water that could be held before visible signs of (Edema occurred? I 
have drunk two litres of water within twenty minutes and this was followed by an 
unpleasant occipital headache which lasted for several hours, and curiously enough 
by a metallic taste in the mouth which lasted for more than forty-eight hours. I 
know of no figures, but should be disposed to doubt whether any woman could hold 
more than three litres of excess fluid in her tissue spaces without experiencing un- 
pleasant symptoms, and manifesting oedema. These additional two litres would not 
weigh as much as 5 lb. 

Weight gain in relation to the pregnancy toxxmias . — It seems to be an established 
fact that an abnormal gain in weight frequently precedes the manifestation of toxtemic 
symptoms. Mcllroy and Rodway reported that their 75 toxtemic patients showed a 
50% greater increase of weight between the 24th and 38th weeks of pregnancy than 
their normal patients. Siddail and Mack (1938) found that 61% of their 100 toxtemic 
patients -showed weight gains of at least twice the average at one or more periods 
after the seventh lunar month, but that the other 39% “had no excessive gain at any 
time”. Indeed, these women gained -an average of only If -6 lb. as compared with 
15-7 lb. in normal patients. They also found that 45% of their normal patients 
showed relatively excessive gains of weight at one or more periods during the last 
four months of pregnancy. 

There has been much confusion of thought with regard to the significance of 
weight increases in pregnancy. It is beyond dispute that apparently normal women 
may gain more than 35 lb. during the .course of pregnancy. If the weighing of 
expectant mothers be carried out with a. view to detecting the incipient pregnancy 
toxatmias, and it be assumed that water retention is the incriminating factor, then 
an increase in weight not exceeding 5 lb. is all that can be anticipated. It follows 
that a sadden increase in weight during the last few weeks of pregnancy may be 
caused by water retention and be significant. Most available figures suggest that in 
more than 50% of cases these gains, be they never so sudden, are without significance. 
The regular iveighing of expectant mothers is very important, but provides evidence 
which is suggestive rather than conclusive. 

When does viater retention proceed to frank cedeina ? — CEdema can only occur, 
whether during pregnancy or at any other time, when the permeability of the capillaries 
is altered either by; (1) malnutrition, (2) chemical poisons or (3) physical injury. Mal- 
nutrition may be occasioned by local congestion or represent a local manifestation of 
the effects of inadequate nutrition. Cohnheim (1909) showed that after long-continued 
anaemia of the rabbit’s ear, the vessels became so permeable that the restoration of 
the normal circulation was followed by marked oedema of all the tissues. He also 
found that ligature of the femoral vein in the dog did not cause cedema in a healthy 
dog, but did if the animal were first rendered anaemic by frequent bleeding. Dr. 
McMichael authorizes me to say that he, has found that if an armlet be applied to 
the arm of a normal individual, and the pressure in it be raised to 60 mm.Hg, only 
a limited amount of swelling of the arm will occur below the constriction. The same 
procedure carried out on a patient suffering from heart failure will result in marked 
cedema formation. The effects of general malnutrition on the permeability of the 
capillaries are well exemplified in ankj'lostomiasis and the wet form of beri-beri. 
The effects of stagnation on their permeability is evident in cases of heart failure. 

The operation of mechanical factors during the course of pregnancy . — I have shown 
elsewhere (Theobald 1932, -1933) that the bulk of die gravid uterus is liable to elevate 
and cause a relative fixation of the diaphragm, and thus to raise the intra-thoracic 
pressure and indirectly increase the general intravenous pressure throughout the body. 
The weight and bulk of the pregnant uterus cause a more direct and more marked 
intrrease of pressure in the veins draining the lower extremities and the lower abdomen, 
so long as the woman adopts the sitting or the standing position. 

Water diuresis (Theobald 1934) curves obtained from normal pregnant women show 
that they are usually incapable of attaining much more than half the normal rate 
of urine secretion, neither can they void more than approximately half the amount 
of water within two and a half hours of its being drunk, so long as they remain 
either sitting or standing. The intravenous injection of 0-01 unit of post-pituitary extract 
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nevertheless inhibits tvater diuresis in these patients, and this fact strongly suggests 
that the kidnevs are tvilling to excrete the water which is offered to them. It is reason- 
able to assume that the inadequate water diuresis results from the fact that the 
water is held in the tissues and is not presented to the kidneys for excretion. 

Striking support for this contention is obtained by a very simple experimmt (Theo- 
bald and Verney, 1935). A normal individual should pass a litre of urine within 
two and a half hours of drinking that amount of water, and he should reach the 
peak of diuresis in from 50 to 60 minutes. If he stands absolutely still in the 
upright position he will not excrete even half the amount of water he imbibes. The 
probable explanation for this fact is that the absence of muscular contractions in the 
legs allows the blood to stagnate in the veins, and the water to escape into the tissues. 
Support for this conjecture is obtained by the simple expedient of bandaging the legs 
and thighs firmly before the upright position is adopted. The individual will then 
pass more than 600 c.c. of urine within two and a half hours. 


COX’CLUSIOXS 


If we are justified in assuming that an excess of water not exceeding 1 litre may 
be retained in the tissues during normal pregnancy, and that an additional 2 litres 
in the tissue spaces is the extreme limit that can be held without causing obvious 
signs and symptoms, then the additional weight of water in the tissues which precedes 
the onset of toxremic symptoms cannot be greater than 5 Jb. It is therefore only a 
sudden, and relatively small increase in weight between the 28th and 38th w'eeks of 
pregnancy that can be of suggestive significance. 

At least four factors have been regarded as responsible, either in part or in whole, 
for the excessive water retention which may occur during pregnancy, and they are: 
(I) The hydrasmic state of the blood, and the consequently lowered osmotic pressure 
of the colloids of the blood plasma, (2) The retention of "sodium, (3) The excessive 
amounts of the sex steroids circulating in the blood, and (4) The mechanical dis- 
advantages occasioned by the size and weight of the gravid uterus. I would stress 
that all of these factors always operate during the course of pregnancy, and yet at 
least 90Oo of all expectant mothers do not retain a marked excess of water in the tissues. 
Not one of these factors, nor all of them operating together normally suffice to cause 
excessive water retention. 


The hydrxmic state cf the hloid. — ^The hydrtemia facilitates the transudation cf 
fluid from the blood to the tissues, and lowers the effective osmotic pressure of the 
plasma colloids. For reasons which I have suggested these two falctors could not 
account for a progressive loss of fluid to the tissues. They might be responsible, at 
least in part, for the normal excess of fluid in the tissues, "and might conduce to the 
malnutrition of the capillary endothelium. The hydremia is normal to pregnancy and 
there is no convincing evidence to show that the blood becomes more diluted in those 
cases which evince excessive water retention. On the other hand we do know that the 
blood becomes more concentrated in pre-eclampsia, and in eclampsia itself the red 
cell count, the haimoglobin, and the specific gravity of the blood are well above the 
normal levels. Finally the post-partum water diuresis occurs before any significant 
change occurs in the direction of blood concentration. 


Sodium retention. — Sodium is indubitably, retained in considerable amounts, not 
only during pregnancy, but apparently also during laaation. If this sodium were 
retained in the tissue spaces in an osmotically attractive form the woman should drowa 
in her own tissue fluids, and unless and until it can be shown that the woman who 
suffers from oedema also retains more sodium in an osmoticallv attractive form it is 
illogical to attribute excessive water retention to sodium. Once again let it be noted 
that the post-partum water diuresis occurs while the stored sodium is still in the body. 

The sex steroids. — No one can be sure of what the sex steroids cannot do. It is 
generally believed that the amounts of these steroids circulating in the blood tend 
to fall towards the latter end of pregnancy, just at the time when water retention is 
likely to occur. No one, so far as 1 am aware, has shown that thev are present in 
increased amounts in the blood of patients manifesting cedema. The post-partum 
diuresis certainly accords with the view that the water is in some wav held I'n the 
tissues by their operation. • 


The meehamcal disadvantages operating durmg pregnancy .—{a) The healthy pregnant 
woman cannot give a normal diuretic response to the ingestion of water wheS if he 
sitting or standing position. A simple expenmc-it suggests that the increased intravLous 
pressure results in the stagnation of blood in the large vessels of the lower extr^mWes 
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during pregnancy. Tlic legs, arms and face almost invariably increase in size during 
the course of pregnancy, and a shrinkage in all these tlrrce areas is noticeable after 
delivery and can be correlated witli a post-partum water diuresis. The wedding ring 
must, be loose indeed if it does not become tight during pregnane)’. 

If it may be assumed that an excess of not more than one litre of water may be 
held in the tissues during the course of normal pregnancy, what tvould be the maxi- 
mum amount of water that could be held before visible signs of oedema occurred? I 
have drunk two litres of water within twenty minutes and tliis was followed by an 
unpleasant occipital headache which lasted for several hours, and curiously enough 
by a metallic taste in the mouth which lasted for more than forty-eight hours. I 
know of no figures, but should be disposed to doubt ' whether any woman could hold 
more than tliree litres of excess fluid in her tissue spaces without experiencing un- 
pleasant symptoms, and manifesting tedema. These additional two litres would not 
weigh as much as 5 Ih. 

Weight gain in relation to the pregnancy toxxmias. — It seems to be an established 
fact that an abnormal gain in weight frequently precedes the manifestation of toxa:mic 
symptoms. Mcllroy and Rodway reported that their 75 toxa:mic patients showed a 
50% greater increase of tveight bctw'ccn the 2dth and 38th weeks of prcgn.tncy than 
their normal patients. Siddail and Mack (1938) found that 61% of their 100 toxa;mic 
patients showed weight gains of at least twice the average at one or more periods 
after the seventh lunar month, but that the other 39% "had no excessive gain at any 
time”. Indeed, these women gained an average of only 1 1 -6 lb. as compared with 
15-7 lb. in normal patients. They also found that 45% of their normal patients 
showed relatively excessive gains of weight at one or more periods during the last 
four months of pregnancy. 

There has been much confusion of thought with regard to the significance of 
weight increases in pregnancy. It is beyond dispute that apparently normal women 
may gain more than 35 lb. during the .course of pregnancy. If the weighing of 
expectant mothcr.s be carried out with a. view to detecting the incipient pregnancy 
toxajinias, and it be assumed that water retention is the incriminating factor, then 
an increase in weight not exceeding 5 lb. • is all that can be anticipated. It follows 
that a sudden increase in weight during the last few weeks of pregnancy may be 
caused by tvater retention and be significanL Most available figures suggest that in 
more than 50% of cases these gains, be they never so sudden, are without significance. 
The regular weighing of expectant mothers is very important, but provides evidence 
which is suggestive rather than conclusive. 

When does water retention proceed to frank oedema} — QEdema can only occur, 
whedier during. pregnancy or at any other time, when the permeability of the capillaries 
is altered either by: (I) malnutrition, (2) chemical poisons or (3) physical injury. Mal- 
nutrition may be occasioned by local congestion or represent a local manifestation td 
the effects of inadequate nutrition. Cohnheim (1909) showed that after long-continued 
antemia of the rabbit’s ear, die vessels became so permeable that the restoration of 
the normal circulation was followed by marked oedema of all the tissues. He also 
found that ligature of the femoral vein in the dog did not cause oedema in a healthy 
dog, but did if the animal ivere first rendered antemic by frequent bleeding. Dr. 
McMichael authorizes me to say that he.lms found that if an armlet be applied to 
the arm of a normal individual, and the pressure in it be raised to 60 mm.Hg, only 
a limited amount of .swelling of the arm will occur below the constriction. The same 
procedure carried out on a patient suffering from heart failure will result in marked 
oedema formation. The effects of general malnutrition on die permeability of die 
capillaries are well exemplified in ankylostomiasis and the wet form of beri-ben. 
The effects of stagnation on their permeability is evident in cases of heart failure. 

The operation of mechanical factors during the course of pregnancy. — I have shown 
elsewhere (Theobald 1932, -1933) that the bulk of the gravid uterus is liable to elevate 
and cause a relative fixation of the diaphragm, and thus to raise the intra-thoracic 
pressure and indirectly increase the general intravenous pressure throughout the body. 
The weight and bulk of the pregnant uterus cause a more direct and more marked 
increase of pressure in the veins draining the lower extremities and the lower abdomen, 
so long as the woman adopts the sitting or the standing position. 

Water diuresis (Theobald 1934) curves obtained from normal pregnant tromen show 
that they are usually incapable of attaining much more than half the normal rate 
of urine secretion, neither can they void more than approximately half the amount 
of water within two and a half hours of its being drunk, so long as they remain 
either sitting or standing. The intravenous injection of 0-01 unit of post-pituitary extract 
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nevertheless inhibits water diuresis in these patients, and this fact strongly suggests 
that the kidnevs are willing to excrete the water which is offered to tliein. It is reason- 
able to assume that the inadequate water diuresis results from the fact that the 
water is held in the tissues and is not presented to the kidneys for excretion. 

Striking support for this contention is obtained by a ver\' simple experiment (Theo- 
bald and Verney, 1935). A normal individual should pass a litre of urine within 
two and a half hours of drinking that amount of water, and he should reach the 
peak of diuresis in from 50 to 60 minutes. If he stands absolutelv still in the 
upright position he will not excrete even half the amount of water he imWbes. The 
probable explanation for this fact is that the absence of muscular contractions in the 
legs allows the blood to stagnate in the veins, and the water to escape into the tissues. 
Support for this conjecture is obtained by rite simple expedient of bauhtgitig A® 
and thighs firmly before the upright position is adopted. The individual will then 
pass more than 600 c.c. of urine within two and a half hours. 


COXCLUSIOXS 

If we are justified in assuming that an excess of water not exceeding 1 litre may 
be retained in the tissues during normal pregnancy, and that an additional 2 litres 
in the tissue spaces is the extreme limit that can be held without causing obvious 
. signs and svmptoms, then the additional weight of water in the tissues which precedes 
the onset of toxremic symptoms cannot be greater than 5 lb. It is therefore only a 
sudden, and relatively small increase in weight between the 2Sth and 38th weeks of 
pregnancy that can be of suggestive significance. 

At least four factors have been regarded as responsible, either in part or in whole, 
for the excessive water retention which may occur during pregnancy, and they are: 
(1) The hydrtemic state of the blood, and the consequently lowered osmotic presswe 
of the colloids of the blood plasma, (2) The retention of sodium, (3) The excessive 
amounts of the sex steroids circulating in the blood, and (-1) The mechanical dis- 
advantages occasioned by the size and weight of the gravid uterus. I would stress 
that all of these factors altvays operate during the course of pregnancy, and yet at 
least 90% of all expectant mothers do not retain a marked excess of water in the tissues. 
Not one of these factofs, nor all of them operating together normally suffice to cause 
excessive water retention. 


The hydrxinic state cf the bloid . — The hydrtemia facilitates the transudation of 
fluid from the blood to the tissues, and lowers the effective osmotic pressure of the 
plasma colloids. For reasons which I have suggested these two factors could not 
account for a progressive loss of fluid to the tissues. They might be responsible, at 
least in part, for the normal excess of fluid in the tissues, and might conduce tn the 
malnutrition of the capillars' endothelium. The hydrseraia is normal to pregnancy and 
there is no convincing evidence to show that the blood becomes more diluted in "those 
cases which evince excessive water retention. On the other hand we do know that the 
blood becomes more concentrated in pre-eclampsia, and in eclampsia itself the red 
cell count, the h-cmoglobin, and the specific gravity of the blood are well above the 
normal levels. Finally the post-partum water diuresis occurs before any significant 
change occurs in the direction of blood concentration. 

Sodium re/eution.— -Sodium is indubitably, retained in considerable amounts, not 
only during pregnancy, but apparently also during lactation. If this sodium were 
retained in the tissue spaces in an osmotically attractive form the woman should drown 
in her own tissue fluids, and unless and until it can be shown that the woman who 
suffers from cedema also retains more sodium in an osmotically attractive form it is 
illogical to attribute excessive water retention to sodium. Once again let it be noted 
that the post-partum water diuresis occurs while the stored sodium is still in the body. 

The sex steroids . — No one can be sure of what the sex steroids cannot do It is 
generallv believed that the amounts of these steroids circulating in the blood tend 
to fall towards the latter end of pregnancy, just at the time when water retention is 
likely to occur. No one, so far as 1 am aware, has shown that thev are present in 
increased amounts in the blood of patients manifesting mdema. Tlie post-partum 
diuresis certainly accords with the view that the water 'is in some wav held in the 
tissues bv their operation. 


The mechamcal disadvautages operating during pregiiancy.~(a) The healthv premant 
wonian cannot give a normal diureuc response to the ingestion of water when iS he 
sitting or standing position. A simple experiment suggests that the increased intnt enoV.! 
pressure remits m the stagnation of blood in the iafge vessels of the loiver extremWes 
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and tile consequent escape of fluid into the tissue spaces. This view obtains some support 
from the fact that the intravenous injection of minute amounts of jiost-pituitarv e.xtract 
suffices to .inhibit water diuresis in these patients. 

(6) The expectant mother tends to pass more urine by night than by day- 

(c) Rest in bed cures most cases of pregnancy oedema, unless the condition is asso- 
ciated with gross malnutrition. It is not the rest, I suggest, but the horizontal position 
which effects the cure, and exerci.se in bed could but aid the process. 

(cf) Ankylostomiasis is not usually associated with oedema, but up to 90% of all 
gravid women who are heavily infected with this parasite show not only oedema, but 
also anasarca. 


(c) Water retention is more common in association with priniiparit)' and multiple 
pregnancy. 

(f) Water diuresis occurs shortly after delivery when the blood is still hydr.-emic 
and the sodium is still retained. Unless it can be shown that the sex steroids direedy 
cause the retention of water in the tissue spaces, this one fact almost proves that 
mechanical factors are those which actually determine the water retention of pregnancy. 

Once the excess water stored in the tissues by day ceases to escape by night, 
abnormal retention can proceed at an alarming pace. The slightest alteration in the 
permeability of the capillary endotlieliurii, whether caused by malnutrition due to 
venous stagnation, or to general malnutrition, might result in a very rapidly extending 
oedema, and the cedema fluid might contain considerable amounts of protein. It is 
only necessarv to call to mind the heavy albuminuria which may be occasioned in 
susceptible subjects by the sudden .adoption of the upright position, to realize the catas- 
trophic effects which might result from small changes in tire permeability of the capillary 
endothelium. The constant wonder to me is that pregnancy is ever normal. 

I would suggest that a well-b.nlanced; ca.sily digested, and attractive diet, containing 
plenty of first-class proteins, and adequate amounts of the vit.amins and necessary 
minerals; plenty of exercise, well-emptied bowels, and a hc.althv mind arc the best 
means of preventing excessive water retention; Theoretically it is important to limit 
the intake of table salt and sodium bicarbonate, and although m'any authorities consider 
this important I have never found it necessary. The water balance may be restored 
in three different ways; by limiting the intake of water, by diuretics, and by increasing 
the period of “rest” on the back. 
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Mr. W. C. W. Nixon: Water metabolism in pregnancy . — CEdema in pregnancy is one 
of the main clinical manifestations of .abnormal water metabolism. The type of 
cedema seen in non-tox«mic women has not received enough attention. In Hong 
Kong, in the year 1936 (Nixon 1938) the incidence of cedema was 16-3% of admissions 
to the University Obstetric Clinic. Of these 210 cases (9-3%) had oedema, without 
tox.-emia, lasting more than seven d.ays at some time or other during pregnanev. Onl" 
those women who had a systolic blood-pressure below 130 mm.Hg. and were free from 
albuminuria ivere included in the investigation. Certain conclusions were reached. 
There was no significant difference between: (1) The duration of oedema and parity: 
(2) the systolic blood-pressures of primigmvida; and multigravid.-c; (3) the .avemge blood- 
pressure ^of the cedematous group and the non-oedematous control group; and (-4) the 
onset of oedema was not associated with a rise in blood-pressure. 

On my return to this country in company with Drs. Wright and Fieller (1942) a 
sm.all group of cases (14) of non-toxaemic pregnancy oedema were investigated for 
vit.amin B * deficiency. We did not find any significant difference in the vitamin 
B * excreticin between this group and the controls. Apart from toxxmia the most 
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impressive clinical example of abnormal water retention is to be seen in pregnancy 
complicated by beri-beri. Professor Gordon King’s (1941) report on the worlc in the 
' Hong Kong University Obstetric Clinic is of particular interest. The following table 
is tahen from this report and shows the deaths due to beri-beri. 

DEATHS FROM BERI-BERI IN PREGNANCY 


(Hong Kong University, 1940) 


Pyruvic add 

Age 

Gravida 

Maturity 

Qidema 

Duration 

Onset*, 


20 

1 

? 

l-egs 

5J- months 

— 


24 

2 

38 

Legs 

14 months 



25 

1 

40 

Legs 

1 month 

— 

__ 

28 

1 

36 

Extremities 

- 






Abdominal wall 

3 months 

— 

1*45 

24 

2 

40 

Legs 

14 months 



22 

1 

38 

Abdom., legs 

14 months 



27 

2 

38 

Legs 

3 weeks 

— 

2*70 

40 

9 

39 

Legs 

3 months 


2*40 

28 

4 

43 

l.e^ 

months 

— 

0*96 

36 

5 

35 

Legs 

2 months 

— 

' 0'93 

25 

1 

39 

Legs 



0*86 

28 

4 

40 

Legs 

4 months 

— 

0*60 

21 

1 

? 

General 

3 months 

— 

0*60 

22 

1 

33 

Legs 

2 months 

25th week 

1*10 

36 

5 

40 

Legs 

1 month 

— - 

0-49 

28 

5 

32 

Legs 

14 months 

26th week 


34 

9 

29 

Legs 

1 month 

25th week 


I have analysed this table in an attempt to demonstrate the super-added strain of 
pregnancy in a malnutrition state. It is in consideration of these deaths that an 
important fact emerges, namely, the duration of oedema. The maximum duration was 
five and a half months and the minimum three weeks; in most women it was for one 
or two months.' Three of the deaths were as early as the 29th, 32nd and 33rd week 
respectively and what is interesting in these is that the cedema was first noticed at an 
early stage, namely, the 25th, 26th and 25th week respectively. These cases showed 
the strain of pregnancy early and with this- death took place at an earlier date than 
in the rest of the group. 

Professor King has extended this study of cedema and has classified such cases 
into three groups (a) those associated with pregnancy toxaemia, [b) those associated 
with avitaminosis B,, (c) those not accompanied by signs of either pregnancy toxtemia 
or avitaminosis B,. The paper he and Professor Ride (1945) published in which they 
reviewed 371 cases of beri-beri complicating pregnancy merits careful study. They 
advanced arguments to support the view that a causal relation exists between a 
deficiency' of vitamin B, and the occurrence of pregnancy' toxsemia. I will quote their 
concluding paragraph: ‘‘Prophylaxis and/or active treatment by the exhibition of adequate 
amounts of vitamin Bj whether in the form of a %'itamin-rich diet or as thiamine 
medication, is suggested as perhaps the most important single measure dealing with 
pregnancy toxaemia in any of its forms.” 

An extensive literamre has accumulated concerning water balance in pregnancy. 
Amell and Guerriero (1942) have investigated a group of 500 pregnant women who 
presented varying degrees of cedema. Some could be explained as cardiac, renal, 
toxsemic in origin, others as inflammatoiy or mechanical — thrombophlebitis, angio- 
neurotic cedema, varicose veins. Other predisposing factors were hot weather, depen- 
dent position, excessive ingestion of salt and water. But there was one verj' interesting 
group in which hypoproteinaemia and anteraia were present. I would suggest that in 
those cases where there is cedema of the vulva without hypenension or albuminuria 
the serum protein should be estimated. I take for granted that the Hb of everv 
expectant mother is examined as a routine. Dexter and Weiss (1941) found unequivocal 
signs of oedema of the face or hands or both between 32nd week and term in 64 <y 
of a hundred consecutive normal pregnant women. In 7% of the normal pregnant 
women with generalized mderna, symptoms such as frontal headaches, visual distur- 
bances, nausea and vomiting — similar to the symptoms in pregnancy toxRmia or in 
severe premenstrual oedema — were noted. Tliere was a close relation b-twecn the 
cerebral symptoms and the daily appearance of facial oedema. ” " * 


I am relieved that even these authorities find that the mechanism of cedema of 
normal pregnan^', like that of pre-eclampsia and eclampsia, cannot be exnlained hv 
any of the usual causes for cedema formation. By exclusion, they suspect a chemiraf 
or hormonal --Ettologv resulting in retention of water and electrhlvtes in the tissue 
Of course, towards the end of pregnancy there is a physiological hydraimia with 
quent reduction in protein, htemoglobin and other blood constituents But thirwhi 
not explain the cedema that sometimes develops in normal pregnane^!' before the la” 
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trimester. The clinical manifestations of excessive menstrual cedema, excessive oedema 
of normal pregnancy and excessive oedema of mild, pre-eclamptic toxsemia are fre- 
quently quite similar. 

Site of cedema . — ^Thc feet and hands are common places for cedema and the e.xplana- 
tion is probably postural. , The vulva 1 have already mentioned and the need to 
estimate serum proteins when this region is inv'olved. The face and eyes are influenced 
by gravity; here the oedema is worse in the morning after recumbency. With assump- 
tion of the upright position oedema of the face subsides and ankle mdema becomes 
more noticeable. I find that examination, of the conjunctiva is often neglected; there 
will be found the tears that do not run. By pressing on the lower eyelid the sub- 
conjunctival cedema can be easily seen. 

Treatment . — In prophylaxis the two most important items are dietetic, namely, a 
high protein but a salt-free diet. Every pregnant woman should have at least 100 
grammes or more of protein daily and most ot this should be first-class. Unfortunately 
there are still antenatal clinics where women are put on a protein-free diet for weeks 
on end because they exhibit either a slight hypertension, albuminuria or cedema. 
Nothing but harm can result from this. Strauss (1935) has conclusively shown the 
beneficial effect of protein 'in pregnancy toxaemia. We should insist more firmly on a 
salt-free diet during pregnancy, de Snoo (1937) has claimed that without sodium 
chloride retention there is no eclampsia. All indigestion powders and mixtures contain- 
ing sodjum should be vetoed. Likewise the diabolical habit that women in this 
country have of cooking vegetables with soda is to be condemned. Jly this practice 
not only do they destroy all the vitamin C but expose themselves to the risk of water 
retention. 

S/ig/t? cedema will sometimes disappear when alkalis are given. Green-Armytage 
(1936) has treated cases of transient cedema successfully with daily doses of or '/z oz.^ 
of bicarbonate of soda and potassium citrate. Again I would emphasize that potassium 
and not sodium salts should be used. Diuretics such as potassium or ammonium 
chloride can also be used. Mercurial diuretics in my experience are contra-indicated 
as I have known them to induce albuminuria. 

Moderate or excessive oedema needs more energetic treatment. Bed is essential. By 
eliminating the effect of dependency and physical exercise improvement will follow. 

A fluid intake and urine output chart is of paramount importance. It is a mistake 
to flood a “waterlogged” patient with fluid, particularly intravenous saline, as is still 
being practised. For the first twenty-four hours I restrict the fluid intake to 500 c.c. 
of 30% glucose and increase the intake to 50 c.c. less than the previous day’s output. 
The calorie value of the diet should be between 1,200 to 1,500 and consist mainly of 
sugar, skimmed milk, vegetables and fruit (if available). 

Intravenous glucose (50 to 100 c.c. of 50% solution 6-hourly) is recommended until 
diuresis has been established. When glucose is being given vitamin B/ is especially 
indicated. Tliis vitamin is necessary for the oxidation of intermediate metabolites— 
pyruvic acid — in. carbohydrate metabolism. In its absence there is incomplete combus- 
tion of carbohydrate. This is what happens in beri-beri. 

Whenever diuresis is being induced the body suffers from vitamin depletion. Dr. 
Frederick Prescott of the Wellcome Foundation suggests that during the period of 
diuresis vitamins should be given daily in the following amounts: Vitamin Bj 10 mg.; 
vitamin C 300 mg.; nicotinic acid 100 mg.; riboflavin 5 mg. 

Vitamin C in large doses is known "to have a diuretic effect and nicotinic acid has 
a. strong vasodilator action. Recently malarial headache has been relieved by nicotinic 
acid (100 mg.). These headaches are due to slowing of rate of cerebral blood with 
resultant venous congestion, focal cerebral oedema and anoxia. I suggest that there 
may be a place for the use of this vitamin in pregnancy toxmmia. It relieves arteriolar 
spasm. 

Finally', there is a place for plasma transfusion if hypoproteintemia is an a:tiolpgical 
factor. A plasma transfusion of 500 c.c. is equivalent to 40 grammes of protein. 
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[March 15, 1946] 

The Problem of “ Postmatutity ” 

By A. J. Wrigley 

The problem of “postmaturity” is not new, F. J. Browne (Baliantyne and Browne, 
1922) says the problem is as old as the hills and has been noted in many ancient civiliza- 
tions. 

Unfortunately most of us assume that if any pregnancy continues over the calculated 
date for its termination, the foetus '"'ill become so large as to give rise to difficulty in 
its delivery. That this is not the case has long been recognized. 

In 1902 Ballant>’ne noted that a baby weighing more than the usual number of 
pounds may be born at the normal time. Twenty years later he and Browne wrote: 
“There is no proof that if the weight of the postmature baby ’is near the average (as it some- 
times is) the labour will be more dangerous than usual." And in 1938 Neon Reynolds 
told us that; “Postmaturity has peculiar difficulties as a subject for discussion, since 
we have at present no definition of what we mean. . . . Fcetal development, well above 
the average as regards size, weight, ossification, &c.. is not necessarily a result of pro- 
longed gestation, just as immaturity is not synonymous with prematurity.” 

Adair (1940) writes: “There are individuals who persistently delay in the natural onset 
of labour, each pregnancy being of a longer duration than the average normal, the 
fetal size appearing to have no bearing on this phenomenon. The fetus may be over- 
size, of normal or below normal weight.” 

In the year 1945 there occurred some thousand deliveries in the St. Thomas's Obstetric 
Unit, The following tables well illustrate my point. 

We first collected all those cases of women who were delivered of a baby weighing 
9 lb. or over (Table I) . 


TABLE I. 


No, of 
casss 

Weight of 
babies 

lb. oz. lb. 07. 

H5(timated maturity in days ± 

0 

0 0 to 0 3 

+18, +16 
+ 8, + 4 
+ 4 


-2. - 3 

-4, -20 

3 

9 4 to 9 7 

+40, +13 
+ 3 


-S, -5 

G 

9 a to 9 11 

+ 6, + 4 
+ 4, + 3 
+ 1 ' 

0 


G 

9 12 to 9 15 

+13, +12 
+ 7, + 6 


-2, -3 

3 

1 

1 

10 s . 

10 13 

12 0 

+16, +12 

+24 

0 

—5 


We next estimated the weight of the babies delivered more than seven days after the 
calculated date (Table II). 


No. of cases 
IG 
43 
18 
8 
4 

Total 80 


TABLE II —BABIES* WEIGHT. 

Nq. at bi^ walglung : 


No. of weeks “postmature” 5 lb. 

1 0 

2 

3 I 

4 1 

5 0 


*SUUbirth 


C lb. 7 lb. 8 lb. 

5(1)*^ 3 5 

0 10 11 ( 1 )*- 
7 0 2 

2 3 2 

2 0 2 


9 lb. Over 9 lb. 
3 0 

5 0 

1 1 * 

0 0 

0 0 


Note how frequently a large healthy baby is born before the calculated date and 
secondly, how often a small baby, or one of normal weight, is born after the expected 
date. I must add that all these women had been observed throughout their pregnancies 
and the expected date was calculated not only from the date of the last menstrual 
period but was correlated with the time of the onset of quickening and° with regular 
observations m the rate of enlargement of the uterus. ® regular 

Similar advice can be found in a few textbooks. In the Queen Charlnttp’c TevtHnnV 
Of Obstetrics (p9) we read: “There is no exact time for gSration An appar^ 
full-time child born 20 < days after marriage has been held bj' law to be the leeiti^ati 
off-spnng of Its parents. A child born 331 days after it^ mother^ husband Ld feft fhp 
country was held to be legitimate.” Berkeley, Bonney and l^cLeod 09331 m 

firs' 
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explanation is a miscalculation as to dates," 
i ail bairn (im) stated that: In many cases of prolonged gestation the foetus is onlv of 
average development, and many cases of postmaturity are not accompanied hy increase 
nQQflf America. Henricus Stander in Williams’ Obstetrics 

uydo; advises us mst: In the majority of cases of supposed prolongation, the delay 
is only apparent and the child does not greatly exceed the average.^’ 

The above extracts were collected from a search in the current' textbooks 6f obstetrics, 
in most of the renoainder, and they constitute the great majority, either the subject is 
Ignored or the reader led to believe in the \yords of the Ten Teachers (1938) that the 
pest evidence of a real prolongation of the period of utero-gestation is an abnormal 
length and weight of the infant. Likewise Munro Kerr (1937) states that; "In protracted 
doubt, the child frequently suffers, and even dies", and lastly Berkeley 
(1938) wrote: “The average duration of pregnancy being estimated as 280 daj’s from the 
first day of the last period, if the pregnancy is prolonged 10 days over such a calcula- 
tion the child may be deemed to be postmature. In such cases the child is always 
above the average length and, most frequently, above the average weight. The head is 
larger and harder than normal, giving rise to difficult labour, during which the child 
may perish. ’ This last is indeed a grave warning. 

I maintain that we have consistently ignored the advice given us in the first series of 
quotations and have based our definition of pcstmaturity on the lines of the last three 
extracts, viz. that a baby liorn after the expected time will be large, that a baby 
born before the expected time will be small and that a baby born at the expected time 
will be “normal” in weight. 

Certainly we have educated the laity on these lines. The fact that the baby has not 
come on the expected date is almost always likely to create a sense of anxiety which 
increases as one- day (or iveek) follows another. Anyone .who questions a student at 
the final examinations on this subject cannot fail to acknowledge that either the 
student has never heard the problem discussed at all, or, should he or she have been 
educated at one of two London Medical Schools, the answer given is to the effect that 
when fourteen days have elapsed labour should be induced. This reply is as fatuous 
as it is dangerous. 

I will now' turn to the question of the Diagnosis of Postmaturity. 

Browne, in “Antenatal and Postnatal Care” (1944), and in the paper of 1922 already 
referred to, discussed the following points: — 

(1) A careful scrutiny of menstruation with special reference to women who constantly 
miss one or more periods. 

(2) Valuable evidence from the date of quickening. 

(3) The foetal head; its size, its hardness, the mobility of the skull bones, the width 

of the sutures and fontanelles. may’ be estimated with a fair approach to accuracy by 
the examining finger in the vaginal fornices .or by palpating the head through the open 
cervix. . • • i 

(4) Foetal mensuration: “No method is sufficiently accurate to be of use m. clinical 

practice.” , , i ii 

(5) Cephalometry by X-rays: “It is possible by measuring the size of the foetal sKuit 

by means of X-rays to arrive at a more or less accurate estimate of the size and weight 
of the foetus.”\ , 

This table is accepted for the most part by other authors such as Masters and Liayion 
(1940), ReynoldsX the Ten Teachers and Cameron (1939). ' , 

As variants Jellett (1930), Comyns Berkeley and Titus in America (1940), suggest 
that the diagnosis is made on the fit of the foetal head into the pelvic brim. Jellett ana 
Madill (1929) advise “the length of the fcetal ovoid can be directly measured by placing 
one blade of the calipers on the pelvic pole of the feetus per vaginam, and the, other blade 
' on the abdominal wall in close contact with the fundal pole”. , 

Herman (1939) and Henricus Stander deny that the fcetal head is likely to be of much , 
help in the making of the diagnosis, and the former points out a fact of considerable 
clinical importance when he adds that in the case of large babies, whose intra-uterine 
development is excessive, the shoulders are larger in comparison with the head man is 
normal and with such a child the excessive size of the shoulders may greatly obstruct 
delivery. Fairbairn advised that it virtually was not possible to make the diagnosis 
of postmaturity during pregnancy as there was no accurate method of determining tne 
size of the foetus. Berkeley and Bonney seem to agree with this and suggest the diagnosis 
usually is suspected during an obstructed labour and confirmed when the baby has ^rivea. 

I was unable to discover any mention of the d.iagnosis in the books written by Bourne 
(1941), (jibberd (1938), Johnstone, Munro Kerr or in the Queen Charlotte’s Textbook. 

From the above evidence the question will now be criticized collectively, and, according 
to the symptoms and signs, individually. Collectively you must agree the outlook is 
discouraging. The advice is contradictory or absent. Individually each symptom or 
sign fails to be absolute, and by itself never more than suggestive. The reason for 
these facts surely rests on exactly the same faults as we saw applied to the difficulties 
thaf“arose on the question of the definition of the condition. Nearly every author fi-a* 
written on the assumption that postmaturify mii.st be the synonym for what Herman 
termed excessive intra-uterine development of the foetus, and yet most of them knew 

that this was not the case. , 

Lastlv in this respect I would refer to the failure of radiography to help in tne 

diagnosis. 
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Browne writes: X-rays are of little help, though the existence of a vep' large ossific 
centre in the cuboid would be confirmatory evidence of postmaturit> , but the loll^ving 
sentence reads: "The ossific centre may, however, be of this size without the fmtus being 
postmature(l).” Gibberd agrees and believes that “there is such wide variation -in .the 
times of appearance of the ossific centres that they are of little use in ^|ns connexion . 
Reece (1935) suggested that the maturity of the fcetus could be calcupted almost to the 
day by means ot foetal cephalometry. He was answered by Reynolds in the words; It is 
difficult to believe that anv diameter is such a fixed factor that it is possible to say, because 
the diameter is 3-75 inches that therefore the foetus is of 40 weeks maturity . Are we all 

then made alike? . , . - j 

Munro Kerr stating that he does not feel sufficiently experienced to pronounce judg- 
ment on fcEtal cephalometry most rightly proceeds; “I would, however, say this, that 
it will never be possible to estimate mouldability of the head, minor adjustments of the 
head to the pelvis, and the power of the expulsive forces, which are of primary importance 
in determining whether the head ivill or will not pass through a pelvis. 

I would value Fairbairn’s advice as the most valuable but he omitted to give us the 
reason for his statement, which should have been followed by a sentence to the effect 
that a postmature baby need not be imduly large and a premature baby is not, of necessity, 
unduly small. . , , 

Treatment or management . — This makes even more depressing reading and again 1 
must quote freely. 

In the first place I was unable to discover any advice on the management of wornen 
who have passed the expected date of confinement in the books written by Fairbairn, 
Gibberd, Jellett and Madill, Johnstone or the Ten Teachers. In Berkeley's "Handbook 
of Midwifery” appears the sentence; “Cases of suspected postmaturity are treated by 
Induction of Labour.'' The reader has been given no hint previously how postmacurity 
may be “suspected”. In "Difficulties and Emergencies of Obstetric Practice” (Berkeley 
and Bonney), I read; "WTien a practitioner is satisfied that pregnancy has progressed 
beyond its normal limits he should induce labour.” This is preceded by a statement 
that: “The abnormal size of the child is discovered during labour”! and no guidance 
is given to the practitioner to provide him with that satisfaction that the pregnancy has 
progressed beyond its normal limits. Cameron writes: “As there is no possible advan- 
tage to either mother or child, labour should be induced when it is reasonably certain 
that the pregnancy has run its full course." Again the whole sentence hangs on the 
word “when?”. Lastly, exactly the same criticism applies to Munro Kerr, who in 
the Combined Text Book states; “Where there is good reason to think that a pregnancy 
has definitely e.vceeded the normal duration, the induction of labour should be 
seriously considered.” We receive no help either in this book as to “Where there is good 
reason”. So far, then, so bad. 

Several authorities are more definite on their advice as to when induction should be 
performed. Browne says; “Wliile, however, it would be strictly speaking, correct to 
term a woman postmature if she has gone more than eight days past her expected 
date, it would be absurd to class her as abnormal, and therefore needing treatment. 
She could only be considered abnormal if she were exceptional and it is certainlv 
not abnormal for a woman to go eight days past her est'imated date of delivery. A good 
clinical rule is that she should hot be allowed to go more than a fortnight past her 
estimated date, always provided that these dates have been correctly ascenained,” Mv 
criticism of the above is that the reader would certainly interpret the advice as never 
induce at the eighth day and always by the fifteenth day after the expected date 
(correctly ascertained). This inteqiretation is fraught with danger, for the baby mav 
easily be more truly postmature on the eighth day than it is on the fifteenth, and I 
venture to agree with Browne himself that “dates” are more notoriously misleading. 
Queen Charlotte’s Textbook repeats Browne’s advice with: “Labour should' be generally 
induced whenever a patient is more than a fortnight overdue." Nothing else is said 
and can the student be blamed if he regards this as dogma? 

Bethel Solomons advises induction at the 40th week provided that “it is certain that 
the date is correa (it never is certain) and if the head just fits the brim”. The fcetal 
head may be deep in the pelvis and yet the foetus be grossly postmature and of a 
dangerously large size. ° . r 

Munro Kerr in “Operative Obstetrics” likewise discusses the fit of the fcetal head and 
advises what may he termed “A Test Induction”. This is a full medical induction 
which seldom brings on labour unless gestation has reached full term, but almost 
certainly does so if it has”. I deny the accuracy' of this statement and will refer to 
possible unfortunate results of this treatment later in the paper. Jellett’s treatment is 
as'pMsdde'” expulsion of the fmtus is left to the natural efforts as long 

Masters and (:!ayton are definitely against a routine induction of labour "It would 
seem vimustifiabk to induce labour in patients who are thought to be oostmJLJ h, 
m which there is no evidence of disproportion for the follmlng reason^ (1) The 
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Fatrbai?n explanation is a miscalculation as to dates.” 

avpropp rfpvpilnminl ^ prolonged gestation the foetus is only of 

fn thp^ ^ f many cases of postmaturity are not accompanied by increase 

( 1936 ? America. Henricus Slander in Williams’ (Dbstetrics 

iV nniv V In the majority of cases of supposed prolongation, the delay 

IS only apparent and the child does not greatly exceed the average.” 

Y were collected from a search in the current' textbooks bf obstetrics. 

fh m’’ constitute the great majority, either the subject is 

w? „ reader led to believe in the words of the Ten Teachers (1938) that the 

prolongation of the period of utero-gestation is an abnormal 
(■ infant. Likewise Munro Kerr (1937) states that; "In protracted 

ffnloi the child frequently suffers, and even dies”, and lastly Berkeley 

(1938) wrote: The average duration of pregnancy being estimated as 280 days from the 
first day of the last period, if the pregnancy is prolonged 10 days over such a calcula- 
tion the child may be deemed to be postmature. In such cases the child is alvvaj’s 
above the average length and, most frequently, above the average weight. The head is 
larger and harder than normal, giving rise to difficult labour, during which the child 
may perish. This last is indeed a grave warning. 

I maintain that, we have consistently ignored the advice given us in the first scrip of 
quotations and have based our definition of pcstniaturity on the lines of the last tlirce 
extracts, viz, that a baby horn after the expected time will be large, that a b.iby 
born before the expected time will be small and that a baby born at the c.xpccted time 
will be “normal” in weight. 

Certainly we have educated the laity on these lines. The fact that the baby has not 
come on the expected date is almost always likely to create a sense of anxiety which 
increases as one day (or week) follows another. Anyone .who questions a student at 
the final examinations on this subject cannot fail "to acknowledge that cither the 
student has never heard the problem di.scusscd at all, or, should he or she have been 
educated at one of two London Medical Schools, the answer given is to the effect that 
when fourteen days have elapsed labour .should be induced. This reply is as fatuous 
as it is dangerous. 

I will now turn to the question of the Diagnosis of Postmaturity. 

Browne, in “Antenatal and Postnatal Care” (19-}4), and in the paper of 1922 already 
referred to, discussed the following points: — 

(1) A careful scrutiny of menstruation with special reference to women who constantly 
miss one or more periods. 

(2) Valuable evidence from the date of quickening. 

(3) The foetal head: its size, its hardness, the mobility of the skull bones, the width 

of the sutures and fontanelles, may be estimated with a fair approach to accuracy by 
the examining finger in the vaginal fornices .or by palpating the head through the open 
cervix. . . , 

(4) Foetal mensuration: “No method is sufficiently accurate to be of use in. clinical 

practice.” . , , ii 

(5) Cephalometry by X-rays: “It is possible by measuring the size of the fcetal skull 

by means of X-rays to arrive at a more or less accurate estimate of the size and weight 
of the fcetus.”\ . ™ , 

This table is accepted for the most part by other authors such as Masters and Clayto,n 
(1940), Reynolds,', the Ten Teachers and Cameron (1939). ' 

As variants Jellelt (1930), Comyns Berkeley and Titus in America (1940), suggest 
that the diagnosis is made on the fit of the foetal head into the pelvic brim. Jellett and 
Madill (1929) advise “the length of the foetal ovoid can be directly measured by placing 
one blade of the calipers on the pelvic pole of the foetus per vaginam, and the, other blade 
' on the abdominal wall in close contact with the fundal pole”. t ^ v. 

Herman (1939) and Henricus Slander deny that the foetal head is likely to be of muen , 
help in the making of the diagnosis, and the former points out a fact of considerable 
clinical importance when he adds that in the case of large babies, whose intra-uterine 
development is excessive, the shoulders are larger in comparison with the head than is 
normal and with such a child the excessive size of the shoulders may greatly obstruct 
delivery. Fairbairn advised that it virtually was not possible to make the diagn()sis 
of postmaturity during pregnancy as there was no accurate method of determining the 
size of the fmtus. Berkeley and Bonney seem to agree with this and suggest the diagnosi^s 
usually is suspected during an obstructed labour and confirmed when the baby has imrivea. 

I was unable to discover any mention of the- diagnosis in the books written by Bourne 
(1941), Gibberd (19.38L Johnstone, Munro Kerr or in the Queen Charlotte’s Tex-tbook. . 

From the above evidence the question will now be criticized collectively, and, according 
to the symptoms and signs, individually. Collectively you must agree the outlook is 
discouraging. The advice is contradictory or absent. Individually each symptom or 
sign fails to be absolute, and by itself never more than suggestive. The reason for 
these facts surely rests on exactly the same faults as we saw applied to the difficulties 
that-^rose on the question of the definition of the condition. Nearly every author has 
written on the assumption that postmaturity must be the synonym for what Herman 
termed excessive intra-uterine devclojiment of the foetus, and yet most of them knew 

that this >vas not th.c case. ^ , 

Lastly in rJiis respect I would refer to the failure of radiography to help in tnc 

diagnosis. 
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Browne writes: X-rays are of little help, though the existence of a 
centre in the cuboid would be confirmatory evidence of postrnaturity , biit the tollcnving 
sentence reads; "The ossific centre niay, however, be of this size without the fmtus being 
postmatureC.).” Gibberd agrees and believes that ‘‘there is such wide variation -in the 
times of appearance of the ossific centres that they are of little use in ras connexion . 
Reece (1935) suggested that the maturity of the foetus could be calculated almost to the 
day by means of foetal cephalometry. He was answered by Reynolds in the words. It is 
difficult to believe that any diameter is such'a fixed factor that it is possible to say, because 
the diameter is 3-75 inches that therefore the foetus is of 40 weeks maturity . Are we all 

^^Munro^ Ker^^stating that he does not feel sufficiently experienced to pronounce judg- 
ment on foetal cephalometry most rightly proceeds: "I would, however, say this, that 
it will never be possible to estimate mouldability of the head, minor adjustments of the 
head to the pelvis, and the power of the expulsive forces, which are of primary, importance 
in determining whether the head will or will not pass through a pelvis. 

I would value Fairbairn’s advice as the most valuable but he omitted to give us the 
reason for bis statement, which should have been followed by a sentence to the ertect 
that a postmature baby need not be unduly large and a premature baby is not, of necessity, 
unduly small. . - j • t 

Treatment or management . — ^This makes even more depressing reading and again i 

must quote freely. ' > 

In the first place I was unable to discover any advice on the management of women 
who have passed the expected date of confinement in the books written by Fairbairn, 
Gibberd, ]ellett and Madiil, Johnstone or the Ten Teachers. In Berkeley's ‘‘Handbook 
of Midwifery” appears the sentence: “Cases of suspected postmaturity are treated by 
Induction of Labour.” The reader has been given no hint previously how postmaturity 
may be “suspected”. In “Difficulties and Emergencies of Obstetric Practice” (Berkeley 
and Bonney), I read: “When a practitioner is satisfied that pregnancy has progressed 
beyond its normal limits he should induce labour.” This is preceded by a statement 
that: “The abnormal size of the child is discovered during labour”! and no guidance 
is given to the practitioner to provide him with that satisfaction that the pregnancy has 
progressed beyond its normal limits. Cameron writes: “As there is no possible advan- 
tage to either mother or child, labour should be induced when it is reasonably certain 
that the pregnancy has run its full course.” Again the whole sentence hang’s on the 
word "when?”. Lastly, exactly the same criticism applies to Munro Kerr, who in 
the Combined Text Book states : “Where there is good reason to think that a pregnancy 
has definitely exceeded the normal duration, the induction of labour should be 
seriously considered.” We receive no help either in this book as to “Where there is good 
reason”. So far, then, so bad. 

Several authorities are more definite on their advice as to when induction should be 
performed. Browne says; “While, however, it would be strictly speaking, correct to 
term a woman postmature if she has gone more than eight days past her expected 
date, it would be absurd to class her as abnormal, and therefore needing treatment. 
She couid only be considered abnormal if she were exceptional and it is certainly 
not abnormal for a woman to go eight days past her estimated date of delivery. A good 
clinical rule is that she should hot be allowed to go more than a fortnight past her 
estimated date, always provided that these dates have been correctly ascertained-” My 
criticism of the above is that the reader would certainly interpret the advice as never 
induce at the eighth day and always by the fifteenth day after the expected date 
(correctly ascertained). This interpretation is fraught with danger, for the baby may 
easily be more truly postmature on the eighth day than it is on the fifteenth, and 1 
venture to agree with Browne himself that “dates” are more notoriously misleading. 
Queen Charlotte’s Textbook repeats Browne’s advice with; “Labour should' be generally 
induced whenever a patient is more than a fortnight overdue.” Nothing else is said 
and can the student be blamed if he regards this as dogma? 

Bethel Solomons advises induction at the 40th week provided that “it is certain that 
the date is correct (it never is certain) and if the head just fits the brim”. The fcetal 
head may be deep in the pelvis and yet the feetus be grossly postmature and of a 
□angerously large size. 

Munro Kerr in “Operative Obstetrics” likewise discusses the fit of the foetal head and 
advises ^what may be termed “A Test Induction”. This is a full medical induction 
Which seldom brings on labour unless gestation has reached full term, but almost 
certainly does so if it has”. I deny the accuracy of this statement and will refer to 
possible unfortunate results of this treatment later in the paper. Tellett’s treatment is 

ar^osrible!” nitural effons as ”Lg 

Masters and Dayton are definitely against a routine induction of labour “It wouM 
seem unjustifiable to induce labour m patients who are thought to be postmature h u 
in which there is no evidence of disproportion for the folloiiig reason^ (T) Th' IZ 
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explanation is a miscalculation as to dates." 
prolonged gestation the foetus is only of 
in many cases of postmaturity are not accompanied by increase 

nq^fif America, Henricus Standee in Williams’ Obstetrics 

ic nni-.. M p® majority of cases of supposed prolongation, the delav 

®n?u the child does not greatly exceed the average.” 

pY®,^^tracts were collected from a search in the current' textbooks 6f obstetrics, 
ipn^pa tu ^'^’^^inder, and they constitute the great majority, either the subject is 
w? p iP'’ reader led to believe in the words of the Ten Teachers (1938) that the 
]cf»f ^ prolongation of the period of utero-gestation is an abnormal 

length and weight of the infant. Likewise Munro Kerr (1937) states that: “In protracted 
ffooo\ the child frequently suffers, and even dies”, and lastly Berkeley 

uyjH) wrote: The average duration of pregnancy being estimated as 280 days from the 
nrst uay of the last period, if the pregnancy is prolonged 10 days over such a calcula- 
tion the child may be deemed to be postmature. In such cases the child is alwa.vs 
above the average length and, most frequently, above the average weight. The head is 
larger and harder than normal, giving rise to difficult labour, during which the child 
may perish. This last is indeed a grave warning. 

I maintain that \ve have consistently ignored the advice given us in the first series of 
quotations and have based our definition of pcstniaturitv on the lines of the last three 
extracts, viz. that a baby born after the exjiected time will be large, that a baby 
born before the expected time will be small and that a baby born at the expected time 
will be “normal” in weight. 

Certainly we have educated the laity on these lines. The fact that the baby has not 
come on the expected date is almost always likelv to create a sense of anxiety which 
increases as one day (or week) follows another. Anvone -who questions a student at 
the final examinations on this subject cannot fail to acknowledge that either the 
student has never heard the problem discussed at all, or, should he or she have been 
educated at one of two London Medical Schools, the answer given is to the effect that 
when fourteen days have elapsed labour should be induced. This reply is as fatuous 
as it is dangerous. 

I will now turn to the question of the Diagnosis of Postmaturity. 

Browne, in “Antenatal and Postnatal Care” (1944), and in the paper of 1922 already 
referred to, discussed the following points; — 

(1) A careful scrutiny of menstruation with special reference to women who constantly 
miss one or more periods. 

(2) Valuable evidence from the date of quickening. . , . 

(3) The fcetal head; its size, its hardness, the mobility of the skull bones, the 'vidtn 

of the sutures and fontanelles, may be estimated with a fair approach to accuracy by 
the examining finger in the vaginal fornices -or by palpating the head through the open 
cervix. . . , 

(4) Foetal mensuration: “No method is sufficiently accurate to be of use m. clinical 

practice.” . , , i u 

(5) Cephalometry by X-rays: “It is possible by measuring the size of the fcetal slcuii 
by means of 'X-rays to arrive at a wore or less accurate estimate of the size and weignt 
of the foetus.” \ 

This table is accepted for the most part by other authors such as Masters and Clayton 
(1940), Reynolds> the Ten Teachers and Cameron (1939). ’ , 

As variants Jellett (1930), Comyns Berkeley and Titus in America (1940), sugge.si 
that the diagnosis is made on the fit of the foetal head into the pelvic brim. Jellett ana 
Madill (1929) advise “the length of the foetal ovoid can be directly measured by plabing 
one blade of the calipers on the pelvic pole of the foetus per vaginam, and the other blaae 
- on the abdominal wall in close contact with the fundal pole”. , , 

Herman (1939) and Henricus Standee deny that the foetal head is likely to be of muen , 
help in the making of the diagnosis, and the former points out a fact of considwabie 
clinical importance when he adds that in the case of large babies, whose intra-urerine 
development is excessive, the shoulders are larger in comparison with the head tnan is 
normal and with such a child the excessive size of the shoulders may greatly obstruct 
delivery. Fairbairn advised that it virtually was not possible to make the dia^osis 
of postmaturity during pregnancy as there was no accurate method of determining me 
size of the feetus. Berkeley and Bonney seem to agree with this and suggest the diagnosis 
usually is suspected during an obstructed labour and confirmed when the baby has ^rivea. 

I was unable to discover any mention of the -diagnosis in the books writt^ by Bourne 
(1941), (Tibberd (19.38), Johnstone, Munro Kerr or in the Queen Charlottes Textboo.k. 

From the above evidence the question will now he criticized collectively, and, according 
to the svmpt.oms and signs, individually. Collectively you must agree the outlook is 
discouraging. Tlie advice is contradictory or absent. Individually each symptom or 
sign fails to be absolute, and by itself never more than suggestive. The reason for 
these facts surely rests on exactly the same faults as we saw applied to the difficulties 
that-^arose on the question of the definition of the condition. Nearly every author has 
written on the assumption that postmaturify must be the .synonym for what Herman 
termed excessive intra-uterinc development of the foetus, and yet most of them knew 

tlitit this AVcis not the c3sc» ^ . 

Lastlv in this respect I would refer to the failure of radiography to help in the 

diagnosis. 
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observer has been watching the particular patient at regular mtenals 
pregnancy and at frequent intervals throughout the later weeks. For instance, 
the amount of liquor amnii varies considerably in different women, in all women 
should be a relative, and as full time is reached, a noticeable apparent decrease in amoun . 
Emphasis is laid on this last sentence. As an example could be cited the multipara 
who*^ as a result of many pregnancies has a poor abdominal musculature, a lax toneles. 
uterine wall and very often a tendency to slight hydrammos. The casual observer, 
seeing this patient at the estimated 42nd week of pregnanq’, could not possibly be 
expected to sav that the uterus contains “a more easily palpated fetus or an appatenuy 
decreased amount of liquor”. If, however, this patient has been observed regularly by 
the same person, both these findings, which it is held, are of considerable importance, 
mav be recorded with confidence. No o^her physical sign, or symptom, put fonvard 
for'consideration. Il is contended that all the remainder ate not only of little use but 
may actually be misleading. ... 

At this point a plea is made for a complete revision of many of our ideas on pregnanes 
and its termination. At the present time each patient is given- an expected date . 
This date is necessary, because probably it will be fairly accurate, and because many 
and various arrangements have to be made for the forthcoming confinement. But at 
the same time let us be more careful always to explain to our patients that, at the 
best, the date may be only approximate and that the baby may arrive before or after, 
perhaps considerably after the expected time. Also let us say at once that it will 
probably never be ^ssible at any time during the pregnancy to make a mote accurate 
forecast! 

On or about the “calculated date” it is expected that the woman will start her labour 
and produce a healthy baby weighing about 7 lb. These two events do in fact take 
place in the majority of patients. But in quite a considerable minority variations 
occur. These variations are three in number and as each one is of the greatest impor- 
tance they deserve emphasis. 

First, the expected date may come and go and the labour start some davs or weeks 
later with the deliverj- of a large postmature baby. Secondly, the expected date may 
come and go and the labour start some days or weeks later with the delivery of it 
normal-sized baby (that is to say, about 7 lb. in weight and 20 in. in length) or even 
of a baby that is' even less in both weight and length. Thirdly and lastly, at or about 
the time' of ‘the calculated expected date, or even earlier, the labour starts and the 
woman is delivered of a large, oversized baby that shows every characteristic attributed 
to postmaturity. 

Now, as I have already stated, it is accepted by the laity, and bv the great majoritv 
of the medical profession that a baby born before the expected date will be smaller 
than the normal, that a baby born at the expected date will be of normal dimensions 
and that a baby born after the expected date will be larger than the normal. Such is 
usually, but by no means always, the case. The Irish members of the audience will 
appreciate what is meant, when it is stated that a postmature baby may well be born 
prematurely and a premature baby may arrive after the calculated '40 weeks have come 
and gone. 

A lack of appreciation of these facts results in a great deal of anxiety on the part of 
the lay public and of their medical attendants and as a result leads also to a deal of 
bad midwifery. Thus it is just as important to tr)' to realize that when the expected 
date of confinement has been passed, the foetus may nor necessarily be mature as it is 
to realize that it may be. and perhaps dangerously so, postmature. ' 

Attention has already been drawn to the difficulties in diagnosis and to the absence 
of, or at the best, the most indefinite assistance given on this subject in the current 
textbooks of obstetrics. Because of this the medical attendant adopts one of two courses. 
Either every woman who passes the calculated date of confinement receives a medical 
induction, or, in the realization that many “postmature” babies are not undulv large 
the rule of “leave it to Namre” is adopted with the result that occasionally the wretched 
patient delivers herself of a large truly postmature babv, perhaps with great difficulty 
and considerable risk to herself and to the baby. Both courts are equally reprehensible 
burtheiTOore there is no justification whatever for advising that a week or a fortnight 
should be allowed to elapse after the expected date has passed and at that time if labour 
has not started the labour should be induced. If this advice is followed in the fir-t 
place a number of women will go into labour later than they should be allowed to 

P?^tmaturity be ignored, or alternativelv the babv mav well, even at the 
calculated 42nd week, not be mature. ' ' ■ ^ vu me 

1° « *at all too often it leads to repeated medical 

inductions. Apart from the inevitable physical upheaval of such procLdings which 
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certainty of any Biagriosis oT postniaturity; (2) the" lack of any definite "tn’idencc that 
placental degeneration causes tatal death; (3) the risk of inertia.” While I would be 
prepared to agree witli this advice, much more constructive help can be given. 

In three American textbooks, however, we find much more encouragement. Titus, 
after a short summary on the assessment of a large foetus in> which he draws attention to 
the size of the abdomen, the size and hardness of the foetal head and the danger of 
the large shoulder girdle, advises that: “When it can be demonstrated that the fetus 
is large and the available evidence indicates that labour is overdue, its induction is 
indicated.” Standcr tvrites: “If the patient has gone beyond term and the examination 
shows that the size of the child is above average, there should be no hesitancy in the 
induction of labour as a prophylactic measure. On the other hand, if the child is 
small, induction should not be thought of. E.vcessivc size of the child is rarely sus- 
pected by the ordinary practitioner before the onset of labour and the diagnosis is 
only made after Nature has shown that she is unable to effect delivery. If the patient 
is carefully palpated at intervals during the last months of pregnancy and weekly if 
the child is not born within one week of the calculated date of deliveiy, e.xcessive 
size of the child will rarely escape recognition.” Both these writers have advised that 
the size of the foetus is not necessarily proportionate to the duration of the intra- 
uterine gestation. 

Adair's advice is even more practical. He writes: “In our clinic no definite regime 
of treatment is followed. Each case is evaluated individuallv and therapy instituted 
depending on the conditions found present. Ordinarily it is expectant, die patient 
being examined each week for excessive size of the fetus and untoward signs. If none 
be present, she is usually allowed to continue with the pregnancy unlil natural onset 
of labour, this being time and again found to be the course least fraught with danger 
of complications.” Note the stress by both the last writers laid on the necessity of the 
repeated frequent examinations and by the last writer that each case should be judged 
on its merits. Reynolds sums up these last views with his words : “Is it necessary to 
have a standard? Is treatment required simply and solely because a pregnancy appears 
to have continued beyond what we regard as its average duration?” 

From what has been quoted- it may be fairly stated that little help has been offered 
ro the student or practitioner, at any rate, by British writers. An accurate and more - 
careful assessment of the dates of the last normal menstruation is often advised. The 
estimation of the height of the fundus will never assist — especially in the last 
weeks of pregnancy. Girth measurement varies enormously in different women a,nd m 
any case this measurement does not necessarily increase greatly when the foetus is 
postmature — this because there is no corresponding increase in the amount of liquor 

amnii. The engagement or non-engagement of the foetal head at or after term need 

not help. The foetal head of the truly postmature foetus will stay deeply engaged and 
low in the pelvic cavity and what is perhaps more misleading, a foetal head that is 
doubtfully engaged at or about term may easily sink lower as the foetus increases in 
size to become postmature. The initial hopes that some definite aid might be expected 
from radiography were soon dashed. Critical observations revealed great variation in 
the appearance of the various centres of ossification. 

The following additional physical signs are put forward to be used in conjunction 
with pointers that may or may not be jrresent in any of those just mentioned: 

(1) When the foetus is truly postmature it is large. Its weight is well above 7 lb. 

This unusual size can be appreciated on repea'ted clinical examinations. 

(2) Concurrent with the increase in size, is increase in strength. Foetal skeletal 
muscles develop rapidly in the latter weeks of -pregnancy and it is my impression that, 
this development increases even more rapidly in the postmature foetus. Now as these 
muscles develop, so does the increase in muscle tone become more noticeable. This 
increase in muscle tone results in the whole foetus becoming more rigid. It is suggested 
that this rigidity can be recognized on clinical examination. So far, therefore, we have 
ii large foetus and a rigid foetus. 

^3) The quantity of liquor amnii in the amniotic sac normally does not appear to 
increase in the last weeks of pregnancy. One result of this is that as the pregnancy 
advances it becomes more and more easy to palpate the fetus. In true postmaturity it 
is often the case that the uterus may be said to be “full of fetus”. There is relatively 
little liquor amnii and everywhere in the uterus there is to he felt some part of the 
fetus. Thus there may be, and in fact, often there is present a large rigid foetus easily 
felt in a uterus that contains relatively little liquor, perhaps so little that the uterine- 
wall may be justifiably imagined to outline the foetal position and some of its limbs, 
AVhile^ these signs may be quite obvious, in certain instances, this is not the rule. 
Their onset and their observation will only be made with reasonable certainty if the 
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Full-term Abdominal Pregnancy.— Mary Kathleen Lawlor, F.R.C.S.Ed. . 

Fuil-term abdominal pregnancy, occurring in a healthy young pnmjpara, with no 
history of tubal rupture or vaginal losses during pregnancy, is suggestive of a primary 
abdominal cyesis. 

The mother, aged 26, attended the ante-natal department for the first time in 
November 1945 at 38 weeks’ maturity, with a letter from her doctor stating that the 
foetus was lyine transversely and that he had made two unsuccessful attempts to perform 
a version. The pregnancy had been complicated by attacks of diarrhma and vomiting 
which had always been diagnosed as enteritis. 

On examination, it was not difficult to decide that the foetus lying transversely in the 
upper abdomen was extra-uterine. There was a rounded sub-umbilical swelling which 
was diagnosed as the placenta and, on vaginal examination, a normal non-pregnant 
uterus was found lying posteriorly to the placental mass. 

Abdominal section confirmed the diagnosis. A perfectly healthy female infant 
weighing 7 lb. 6 oz. was extracted through a rent in the mesentery. It was lying free 
in the peritoneal cavity with no liquor amnii. The placenta presented as a highly 
vascular globular swelling attached to the anterior abdominal wall and the pelvic 
organs, the view of which it entirely obscured. The umbilical cord was traced to the 
left-hand corner of the placenta where the foetal membranes were also attached. 

Every effort was made to avoid separating the placenta, the vessels of which were 
of an alarming size, and the abdomen was closed without drainage. 

The puerperium was uneventful. The wound healed by first intention. Efforts to 
establish lactation were unsuccessful and there was no vaginal loss of any kind until 
the 5th week of the puerperium when an apparently normal period occurred, but was 
unusual in that it persisted for five weeks. Since then normal monthly periods have 
taken place, but the 4th and 5th have been a little heavier than usual. 

Attacks of diarrhosa and vomiting continued to occur from time to time over 4 
months and the patient’s general condition was not satisfactory, although the only 
complaint was tiredness and the onlv sign the persistent swelling of the placenta 
left in situ. 

This swelling did not show any attempt to decrease in size until the 5th month. There 
were no signs of calcification of inflammation. The patient began to feel stronger and 
healthier with the decrease in size of the placenta, which is to-dav, May 17, 1946, a tensely, 
non-tender, cystic swelling about the size of a 14 weeks’ cyesis which will presumably 
disappear by a process of necrosis, liquefaction and absorption. 

- The baby which is now 6 months old is thriving satisfactorily and is an exceptionally 
bright and attractive child. 


Endometriosis of the Colon. — H. R. Arthur, F.R.C.S.Ed, 


An unmarried Roman, aged 31, complained of pain “all over’’ the lower abdomen, 
which she had had with increasing severity for the previous two years. Nothing 
relevant in her past history. Menstrual history normal, being a 5 day' loss in a 28 dav 
cycle, but she stated that she had always had a heavy flow and dysmenorrhcea, and the 
pain was worse at the time of the menstrual period. ' The menstrual flow, however, had 
been no heavier than usual in spite of the extra pain. At the menstrual period, too, 
her motions were loose and accompanied sometimes by slight bleeding per rectum. ’ She 
had no other symptoms and was able to work as a V.A.D. nurse. 


Oil exauimabou.— Healthy-looking woman with no clinical anaimia; abdomen tender 
m both lower quadrants, more marked in the left. No mass was palpable Pelvic 
examination revealed a normal uterus but with slightly restricted mobility, due to pain 
A tender, hard, fixed, irregular mass was palpable in the left side of' the pouch of 

The right fornix was clear, the lower 
g ital tract sl^ued no abnormality. All other systems were normal 

o^hlfranr endometriosis with a second differential diagnosis of carcinoma 
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involve the administration of a stiff dose of castor oil, the induction is accompanied 
by a variable degree of anxiety which is not alleviated by frequent injections of pitocin 
and this anxiety is definitely and inevitably increased by each repeated failure to cause 
the onset of labour. In audition should the induction succeed a considerable propor- 
tion of the babies born will be premature although the calculated dOth week was 
passed. I insist that we should institute a rule in our practice and in our reaching, 
that if there^ is a justification for medical induction of labour there is a justification 
for surgical induction. The full and tedious routine of a medical induction is fully 
justified when there is a considered necessity for it and should only be embarked upon 
when the medical attendant has accepted this rule and automatically will perform a 
surgical induction within a few days of the failure of the medical induction. I have 
followed this procedure in my own practice, in and out of hospital, for some years and 
have found no cause to regret doing so. ' ’ 

I instance two very recent castas that illustrate the point I wish to make. The first 
that of a primigravida aged '28, who expected her first baby on January 18. From 
the findings on examinations made during the preceding four to five weeks it became 
certain that this woman had matured what might be termed "a good strong baby”. There- 
fore on January 18 she was given a routine medical induction. This failed and the 
membranes were ruptured. Although the foetus appeared large, the foetal head was 
deeply engaged in the bony pelvis. Labour started and after twenty-four hours she 
was delivered of a 9 lb. 2 oz. babj’ by a low forceps operation. The delivery of the shoulders 
was not easy. This woman might well have not gone into labour if left albne for a 
fortnight and the delivery then would have been longer and much more difficult. The 
second case was that of a woman, aged 30, who was expecting her third baby on January 1 
At that time and in the preceding weeks the feetus had never appeared large. Her two 
previous confinements had been normal and the babies had "arrived late" and neither 
had weighed as much as 7 lb at hirth. She was seen each week and labour started 
naturally on January 24. After four hours’ labour she \vas delivered of a baby weighing 
6| lb. Both these women had been observed regularly from the beginning of pregnancy. 
In both of them the size of the uterus had been observed in the early months and in 
both cases this and the data of onset of foetal movements corresponded with the supposed 
date of onset of the pregnancy. 

In conclusion I put the following points forward for consideration. Whereas we shall 
continue to give to our patients the same estimated date for- the confinement, and while 
we continue as before to take note of the rate of increase in the size of the uterus 
throughout pregnancy and the time of appreciation of the first foetal movements and 
any other relevant symptom or sign, we do, from now onwards, cease to teach, that 
every woman will inevitably mature her baby of 7 lb. weight in the calculated 40 weeks. 
We should instruct our students that often a normal healthy woman will mature a 
large, or normal, or small baby in a pregnancy that may last for 40 w’eeks, or more, or 
less. Let us abolish any instructions to terminate pregnancy as a routine at the calculated 
40th w'eek, 41st iveek, 42nd week or what you will. Let us teach that by repeated 
observations at regular intervals during the later ivecks of pregnancy there appears a 
combination of physical signs (which have been described) from which we shall receive 
guidance to our course of action; and that it may well be as necessary to terminate 
the pregnancy at the 38th week for a baby that is obviously large, as it might be at the 
43rd week, or conversely that in the absence of these definite physical si^ns let us 
insist that all interference is bad midwifery. Lastly, let us forbid the administration 
of a full medical induction unless the indications for induction 'are such that its failure 
automatically necessitates a surgical induction. 
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These tumours were first described iu 1927 by Moretti and Arrigoai, and are found 
frequeath- in women past the menopause when they give rise to vagmal bleeding. They 
have also been recorded in younger women complaining of irregular vaginal bleeding. 
They are unilateral, solid in consistency and formed o£ connective tissue cells rich in 
fat. ' Thev secrete cestrogenic hormone. 

Schiller believes that these tumours arise from ovarian mesenchyme and regards them 
as a subgroup of fibromata. Kovak. on the other hand, states that they are granulosa- 
celled tumours which have become luteinized. In support of this latter view. Traut and 



FIG. — Xanthofibroma thecocellularc. xlSi. FIG. 4.~~Xanthofibroina thccocellulare. x3I. 

Note : Fig. 3, — -SSaligaant cpithdium lii^g the cj’stic spaces. 

pig. 4. — Section stained for fat which is seen in cystic spaces. 


Buttenvorth were able to produce thecomata and granulosa-cell tumours in immature 
mice by irradiation of the ovaries. This subject has been rerieived by hliss Barnes. 

It is a rare tumour with low-grade malignant characteristics, and this case described 
IS of especial interest as it shows the presence of a carcinoma as well, possible a 
secondary growth, the primary site of which was in the opposite ovarv. 
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Operation . — At operation several small scattered endometrial nodules were Jound on 
the floor of the pouch of Douglas, and the mass was seen to consist of contracted 
mesocolon, containing endometrial deposits together with a stricture of the bowel at 
the pehi-rectal junction. The appearance of the bowel lesion itself silggestcd a ring 
carcinoma, but the ' presence of endometrial deposits in the mesocolon and pelvic- 
peritoneum, together with the complete absence of secondary deposits in the liver or 
the abdominal cavity, failed to support this diagnosis. The affected area of colon 
was mobilized and a Paul-Mikulicz resection was carried out in two stages. 

Recovery was uneventful; sis months later patient was in very good health and back 
at her job. , , ' . 

Histological examination . — ^Typical endometrial tissue was found in the muscular wall 
. of the colon. 

Comment . — ^Endometriosis may occur without involvement of the genitalia, so that 
treatment of this condition may be by the gynaecological surgeon or the general surgeon. 

Endometriosis of the colon may be either part of a co-existing pelvic endometriosis or, 
more rarel.v, it may be the primary site of the disease. In the first type it is usually a 
part of the mass of adhesions which is so conspicuous a feature of this 
lesion, but the wall of the colon may be invaded by ectopic endometrial 
tissue. The second type of case is less common and the lesion may be a constrictive 
one, such as the one described, or may be a localized endometrioma, two cases of this 
latter type being recently described by Mr. Douglas -McLeod in his Hunterian Lectures 
before the Royal College of Surgeons. In either type the important differential diagnosis 
IS from the carcinoma- of the bowel, and this may not be made until ■ the abdomen is 
opened. If a localized tumour is found it may be removed, leaving the bowel lumen 
intact but if, as was found in this case, a constrictive lesion is present (and the patient 
is a young woman) resection must be undertaken, with a prognosis, of course, very 
different from that of a similar case in which the lesion is malignant. 


Xanthofibroma Thecocellulare, which became the Site of a Secondary Carcinoma from 
the Opposite Ovary. — E. W. C. Buckell, M.B., B.S., M.R.C.O.G. 

Mrs. H., aged 66, para 4. Admitted to University College Hospital 29.12.45. Meno- 
pause twenty-four years ago. Complaining of vaginal bleeding for six days, tlirec 
weeks before admission to hospital. 

Examination revealed abdominal a.scitcs and a hard, fixed mass in the pouch of 
Douglas. 

Operation on 1. 1. 46 revealed bilateral ovarian tumours, measuring about 2 in. diameter 
with papilliferous growths on their surface. Small papillifcrous growths had also 
invaded pelvic peritoneum. Total hysterectomy and bilateral salpingo-oopliorectoiny 
was performed and as much pelvic .peritoneum as possible was removed. 

Recovery was uneventful. A course of deep X-ray therapy was given about six 
weeks later. 


Follow-up: Last seen on 1.5.46 when the a.scitcs had recurred and in her abdomen 
a hard mass could be felt rising out of the pelvis. 

Specimen consisted -of a uterus removed by total hysterectomy together with both 
appendages. The uterus was of normal size and was lined by a thickened endonietnuni. 
A section showed the presence of a number of cystic glands and a dense stroma infiltrated 
with lymphocytes (metropathia hasmorrhagica) (fig. 1). 


The left ovarian tumour measured about 2i in. by H in. and consisted, for the most 
part, of two cysts. One cyst measured 14 in. in diameter and contained blood-stained 
fluid- there was a fine papilliferous lining. The other -cyst was smaller and was not 
opened. The surface of the tumour was studded with rather larger papilliferous nodules. 
Section of the growth showed it to be a papilliferous adeno-carcinoma (fig. 2). 


The right ovary was replaced by a solid yellowish-white tumour measuring about 
2i in. by 2 in. There was a small cyst at the base of the growth. The surface was also 
studded with small nodules. 


A section showed it to have a stroma analogous to that of a fibroma. It harboured 
numerous cavities, most of them narrow and elongated and a few short cystic ones. 
Thev were lined by a malignant epithelium similar to that seen in the other ovarian 
ti'imnur (fig 3) Another section of the growth was stained with Sharlach red. It 
tVip uresence of fat in degenerated cells floating in the lumen of cystic cavities, 
and al% in the stroma cells (fig. 4). The tumour was therefore a xanthofibroma theco- 
cellulare. 
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These tumours were hrst described in 1927 by Moretti and Arngoni, and are found most 
frequently in women past the menopause when they give rise to vaginal bleeding. Ihey 
have also been recorded in younger women complaining of irregular vaginal bleeding. 
They are unilateral, solid in consistency and formed of connective tissue cells rich in 
fat. They secrete oestrogenic hormone. 

Schiller believes that these tumours arise from ovarian mesenchyme and regards them 
as a subgroup of fibromata. Novak, on the other hand, states that they are granulosa- 
celled tumours which have become luteinized. In support of this latter view, Traut and 



FIG. 1.— Endometrium showing cystic hyperplasia. x32. FIG. 2.—papilliferous adenocarcinoma. X32. 



FIG. 3. — Xanthofibroma thecocellulare. xl84. FIG. 4 . — -Xanthofibroma thecoceUuiarc. x31. 

Note: Fig. 3, — Malignant epithdium lining the c^'stic spaces. 

Fig- 4. — Section stained for fat which is seen in cj-stic spaces. 

Butterworth were able to produce thecomata and granulosa-cell tumours in immature 
mice by irradiation of the ovaries. This subject has been reviewed by Miss Barnes. 

. It is a rare tumour with low-grade malignant characteristics, and this case described 
IS of especial interest as it shows the presence of a carcinoma as well, possibly a 
secondary growth, the primary site of which was in the opposite ovary. 
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Cervical Missed Abortion. — S. G. Clavton, M.S., F.R.C.S. 

Patient, aged 30, married for three years. Ttvo years previously she became pregnant, 
but after three months the uterus ceased to enlarge, and a missed abortion was 
diagnosed, and evacuated after it had been retained in iitcro for a further four months. 

Wlien first seen in- January 1944 she stated that her last normal, period had been in 
July 1943. She had .slight bleeding in October, and a larger loss with quite severe 
pain in November. The pain and bleeding ceased, and when seen in January the 
uterus was of the size of a 14 rveeks' pregnancy, and the e.vternal os was closed. Missed 
abortion tvas diagnosed, but as 600,000 units of ocstradiol benzoate were injected without 
result, the patient was sent home to await spontaneous abortion. 

Four months later (in May) nothing more had happened, so the patient was re- 
admitted. The physical signs were unchanged, and an attempt was made to dilate the 
cervix with metal dilators. This was astonishingly difficult, and to avoid injudicious 
violence the cervix was incised before the rounded "solid mass of the mole- was removed 
entire, the mass consisting chiefly of foetal bones. On passing a finger into the cavity 
it was alarming to find a rounded hole in what was thought to be the fundus, but 
further examination showed that the small body of die uterus was above, and that the 
mole had been removed from the grossly dilated cervical canal. The cervical incision 
was stitched and recovery was uneventful. 

As judged by a lipiodol hysterograph the dilated cervix returned to normal in six 
weeks and no cause for the recurrent abortions was found. A j'ear later the patient 
became pregnant again and went uneventfully to full term, when she had a normal 
delivery. 

Presumably the gestation was extruded from the uterine cavity at the time drat she 
noticed pain and bleeding, hut it is difficult to know why the external os failed to dilate 
to allow the ovum to pass, as the cervix afterwards appeared perfectly healthy. _ It is 
not surprising that ccstrogcns had no effect if the ovum was in the cervix. It is also 
curious that the menstrual cycle was not re-established until the mole was evacuated. 

Accurate details of her earlier pregnancy could not be obtained, and nlthough it is 
possible that that also was a cervical abortion there is no proof of that. (Masieri has 
reported a case in which cervical abortion occurred in two successive pregnancies.) 

The condition of cervical missed abortion is clearly described in Taussig’s mono- 
graph on abortion. It is to lie distingui.shed from rare and genuine cervico-isthmial 
pregnancy in which the ovum is actually implanted in the isthmus or upper cervix. 
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Melanoma of the Vulva with Pregnancy. — S, G. Clayton, M.S., F.R.C.S. 

Patient, aged 27, was eight weeks pregnant in her first pregnancy. She complained 
of a swelling on the right labium m.ajus, which had been present without .alteration 
for many years. On examination a pedunculated swelling was found, about 4 cm. in 
diameter, firm in consistency, with somewhat thickened skin over it, but without evident 
pigmentation. The inguinal glands were not enlarged. 

A diagnosis of pedunculated fibroma was m.adc, and in June 1941 the tumour was 
excised with a fair margin of normal skin. Section unexpectedly showed that the 
tumour was a melanoma, consisting chiefly of spindle-.shaped cells, with very little 
pigment, and not appearing very active. Further section of the pedicle showed no 
uimour cells. In view of this fact, and the long history of the tumour, inguinal 
dissection w.as not performed, and radiation was not used because of her pregnancy. 
Her labour was uneventful. 

Two years later she was readmitted with an enlarged right inguinal gland. Her 
general health was good, her liver and spleen were not palpable, and an X-ray of her 
chest was clear. Bilateral inguinal dissection w.as performed, and section showed that 
two glands contained tumour cells similar to those of the primary, except that pigment 
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was now even less evident. Deep X-ray therapy was directed at the pelvis and inguinal 
regions. In hloventber 1914 a nodule appeared in the breast, which biopsy proved to 
be of the same nature, and then further deposits appeared in the liver and bones, and 
the patient died in January 1945, three and a half years after the original operation. 

Comment . — ^Vulval melanomata are very much rarer than the extensive literature 
suggests. Up to 1920 Kehrer found 83 case reports, and only 15 later records can be 
discovered. 

The present case is remarkable in two respects; the youth of the patient, and that she 
was pregnant. In Holland’s series (1908) the age was recorded in 33 cases, and 24 of 
these were over 50 vears of age, and no patient was under 30. The average age in 
Kehrer’s series was 54. It is exceptional to encounter a case in the twenties, although 
Sahler (1927) reported a case aged 28, and Curtis (1933) one aged 29. The latter was 
practically identical with the present case, and was a primigravida in the last month 
of her pregnancy, who had a pedunculated mole 1-5 cm. in diameter on one labium 
majus. This was excised at the time of delivery, and just as in the present case the 
report that it was a melanoma came as a surprise. Hadium was applied to the tumour 
site and there was no recurrence in five years. 

Hirst (1905) described a hyperacute case in a pregnant woman; who died four weeks 
after the melanoma was first noticed, and Labhardt (1924) and Naviatil (1936) stress 
the danger of pregnancy in patients with pigmented vulval moles, being of the opinion 
that pregnancy may stimulate a previously quiescent mole to activity. 

In the present case the tumour had been present for some years. Although Holland 
stated that it is unusual for malignant .melanomata to arise from a preceding mole this 
is certainly not the general opinion, and it would be counter to experience with melano- 
mata arising in other sites; and indeed Gosforth (1926) stresses the danger of minor and 
incomplete interference with vulval moles. 

Although the prognosis with a malignant vulval melanoma is almost hopeless (e.g. 
Holland reported only one three-year survival among 26 cases) there have been a few 
reported cures even after repeated partial operations (Meyer, 1907; Fischer, 1881). At 
Radiunihemmet (Schnagel, 1933) the treatment chosen was diathermy excision combined 
with X-ray radiation or teleradiation, with one three-year survival out of 4 cases. 

It must be admitted that the full menace of this tumour that appeared relatively 
benign and was of long standing, was not at first realized, and the case strongly 
emphasizes the danger of all such tumours, particularly in pregnancy. 
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Ovarian Cyst with Twisted Omental Pedicle. — F. H. Finxaisox, F.R.C.S., M.R.C.O.G. 

Mrs. M. W„ aged 39, was seen in the autumn of 1945 and complained of intermittent 
attacks of abdominal pain for the previous ten years. The pains were sharp in 
character and lasted up to an hour, occurring every two or three weeks. On examination 
a mobile cystic tumour about 7 in. in diameter was felt in the abdomen. It was 
slightly tender. 


A diagnosis of ovarian tumour with intermittent torsion was made, and laparotomv 
was performed on October 10, 1945. 

Operation: On opening the abdomen the tumour was easily withdrawn, and was 
found to be attached only to the great omentum, from which' it obtained’ its entire 
blood supply, and which was twisted through two complete circles. The evst had come 
from the right side and the stump of the fallopian tube was still attached to the 
uterus, but the infundibulo-pelvic ligament had disappeared. The pelvis was quite 
free from adhesions. The tumour itself was removed bv cutting the omentum and 
attached to it was the fimbrial end of the fallopian tube 'with a hvdatid of Morgagni 
Blood-vessels ran from the omentum to the cv-st wall. It appeared' to be a dermoid. ’ 
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Cervical Missed Abortion. — S. G. Cl,\yton, M.S., F.R.C.S. 

Patient, aged 30, married for three years. Two years previously she became pregnant, 
but after three months the uterus ceased to enlarge, and a missed abortion was 
diagnosed, and evacuated after it had been retained in utcro for a further four months. 

When first seen in- January 1944 she stated that her last normal period had been in 
July 1943. She had slight bleeding in October, and a larger loss with quite severe 
pain in November. The pain and bleeding ceased, and when seen in January the 
uterus was of the size of a 14 weeks’ pregnancy, and the e.xtcrnal os was closed. Missed 
abortion was diagnosed, but as 600,000 units of oestradiol benzoate were injected without 
result, the patient was sent home to await spontaneous abortion. 

Four months later (in May) nothing more had happened, so the patient was re- 
admitted. The physical signs were unchanged, and an attempt was made to dilate the 
cervix with metal dilators. This was astonishingly difficult, and to avoid injudicious 
violence the cervix was incised before the rounded solid mass of the mole, was removed 
entire, the mass consisting chiefly of foetal bones. On passing a finger into the cavity 
it was alarming to find a rounded hole in what was thought to be the fundus, but 
further examination showed that the small body of tlie uterus was above, and that the 
mole had been removed from the grossly dilated cervical canal. The cervical incision 
was stitched and recovery was uneventful. 

As judged by a lipiodol hystcrograph the dilated cervix returned to normal in .six 
weeks and no cause for the recurrent abortions was found. A year later the patient 
became pregnant again and went uneventfully to full term, when she had a normal 
delivery. 

Presumably the gestation was extruded from the uterine cavity at the time tliat she 
noticed pain and bleeding, but it is difficult to know why the external os failed to dilate 
to allow the ovum to pass, as the cervix afterwards appeared perfectly healthy. _ It ts 
not surprising that oestrogens had lio effect if the ovum was in the cervix. It is also 
curious that the menstrual cycle was not re-established until the mole was evacuated. 

Accurate details of her earlier pregnancy could not be obtained, and although it is 
possible that that also was a cervical abortion there is no proof of that. (Masieri has 
reported a case in tvhich cervical abortion occurred in ttvo successive pregnancies.) 

The condition of cervical missed abortion is clearly described in Taussig’s^ mono- 
graph on abortion. It is to be distinguished from rare and genuine cervico-i.sthmial 
pregnancy in which the ovum is actually implanted in the isthmus or upper cervix. 
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Melanoma of the Vulva with Pregnancy. — S. G. Clavton, M.S., F.R.C.S. 

Patient, aged 27, was eight weeks pregnant in her first pregnancy. She complained 
of a swelling on the right labium majus, which had been present without alteration 
for many years. On examination a pedunculated swelling was found, about 4 cm. in 
diameter, firm in consistency, with somewhat thickened skin over it, but without evident 
pigmentation. The inguinal glands were not enlarged. 

A diagnosis of pedunculated fibroma was m.ide, and in June 1941 the tumour was 
excised with a fair mhrgin of normal skin. Section unexpectedlv showed that the 
tumour was a melanoma, consisting chiefly of spindle-shaped cells, with very little 
pigment, and not appearing very active. Further section of the pedicle .showed no 
tumour cells. In view of this fact, and the long history of the tumour, inguinal 
dissection was not performeJd, and radiation was not used because of her pregnancy. 
Her labour was uneventful. 

Two years later she was readmitted with an enlarged right inguinal gland. Her 
general health was good, her liver and spleen were not palpable, and an X-ray of her 
chest was clear. Bilateral inguinal dissection was performed, and section showed that 
two glands contained tumour cells similar to those of the primary, except that pigment 
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-menopause -are -naturally more marked, for at -those periods. -of life there is little or. no 
cEStrogenic hormone in the blood. 

(2) This case is one of the rare examples of this group of tumours where the malig- 
nancy of the tumour is confirmed by clinical findings. It is not possible to diagnose 
malignancy (in the absence of invasive characteristics) on histological grounds alone. 
The general impression that granulosa-cell tumours are, in the main, benign, or at 
most, only locally malignant would appear, to be too optimistic. Novak prefers to speak 
of the tumours not as granulosa-cell tumours but as granulosa-cell carcinomas. He has 
reviewed a series of 32 cases, and in the follow-up there was a clinical malignancy rate 
of 28-1%. (Novak & Brauner (193f) Atner. J. Obstet. Cynec., 28, 637). 

(3) Some patients do extremely well following upon operation. As it seems likely 
that there are grades of malignancy in granulosa-cell carcinomas their radical removal 
should be undertaken even in those cases where the prognosis may seem clinically 
hopeless. 


Myxosarcoma of the Broad Ligament. — E. Friedma.v, M.D. 

Patient, aged 33, has had one stillborn baby and regular normal periods, except 
for the last two or three which have been heavier. 


Three months ago she noticed enlargement of her abdomen and complained of 
some frequency and pain in front of the left thigh on lying down. She also had a 
dry cough. Her general condition, however, was quite good. TTiere was no loss of weight. 

bn examination a mass arising out of the pelvis was found, irregular, firm, the 
size of a baby’s head and not mobile. The cervix was small and pushed high in the 
right fornix by a mass in the posterior and left fornix, which appeared to be part of 
the abdominal tumour. The uterus could not be felt. A provisional diagnosis of 
intraligamentous fibroids was made. 

Operation. — When the abdomen was opened, a mass was found lying in the left 
broad ligament, immobile and firmly fixed to the bladder, colon and rectum. The 
uterus, ovaries and both tubes appeared to be normal. Any attempt to remove the 
tumour would have seriously endangered the patient’s life. On section the tumour 
exuded a glaity mucinous fluid. 

Microscopically it was a malignant tumour showing considerable myxomatous degene- 
ration; it was of primitive fibre-forming connective tissue cells. 


Comment. — Sarcoma of the broad ligament is rare in the English literature until 
1936; the German literature had reported 55 cases up to 1914. Many more have been 
reported since from the Continent and from the United States. 

Although sarcoma can occur in almost any part of the body, those of the broad ligament 
represent the smallest group. They occur either as a primary tumour, or as a 
sarcomatous degeneration of a true myoma of the broad ligament. They may also be 
metastatic. The primary sarcoma, i.e. that which springs from the connective tissue 
of the broad ligament, is said to be more frequent, more malignant and to 'give rise 
to metastasis more rapidly than a secondary sarcomatous growth. It also grows more 
rapidly. 

Histologically it derives from an undifferentiated embryonic tissue which is believed 
to commence to grow under the stimulus of an innpulse such as puberty, trauma or the 
menopause. 


The tumour does not cause typical symptoms so that it can be mistaken for a fibroid 
ovarian cyst or a tumour of inflammatory nature. The length of time the tumour has 
existed before treatment in reported cases varies from one to several years: thev are 
usually found between the ages of 40 and 60. 


Treatment. — Deep X-ray therapy might be 
with no metastases, but the prognosis is bad, 
removed. 


worth a trial, especially in early cases 
even when the tumour has been entirely 


Suprarenal Hsemorrhage Complicating the Puerperium.— Lots E, Hurter, M.B., B.S. 

This patient died suddenly of acute bilateral suprarenal hasmorrhaee on the 8th 
day of the puerpcnum. the cause of the htemorrhagc being obscure. 

Isf 'S’ ®Sed 33. was admitted to hospital on 28.11.45 in the 

1st stage of labour. Her previous pregnancy, labour and puerperium had been quhe 
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Recovery was uneventful, and on further questioning the patient recollected that at 
the beginning of the trouble ten years previously she had been attacked by severe 
abdominal pain which had persisted for two days. 

It would -appear that at this time complete torsion of the pedicle had been followed 
11 cysty but it^ hacl^ acquired a secondary omental attachment and 

blood supply. The omental pedicle in^ its turn had undergone intermitteiit torsion 
duiing the ensuing ten years, tliis accounting for the recurring milder attacks of abdominal 
pain. 


Malignant Granulosa-Cell Tumour.— William Hvwksworth, F.R.C.S. 

Married woman, aged 38, first seen at the Radcliffe Department of Gvnaicoloey, O.vford, 
on September II, 1942. 

She complained of having a constant desire to open bowels for past six months. 
Actually passes a motion two to three times a day. No blood or mucus in stools. 

Meiistriidl history. — Menarche, aged 14. Katamenses — 3/2S; not e.xcessive. Slight 
hypogastric pain first day of period. L.M.P. 19.8.42. 

.On exaniination. — Abdomen; N.A.D. Anal sphincter normal. Vaginal examination; 
Some laxity of the vaginal walls and introitus, but no cystocelc or rcctocele. Perineum 
firm. 


Cervix healthy; uterus, anteverted but not enlarged; fornices, clear. 

On January 14, 1944 (sixteen months after her first attendance) she reported again 
with complaint, of severe stress incontinence which had been present for three months. 
Examination now revealed a mass arising out of the pelvis, palpable at the upper 
border of the symphysis. On bimanual exaniination this mn.ss was considered to lie 
uterine and probably due to tlic jiresencc of fibroids. Vaginally there was some vault 
prolapse associated with cystoccle and rectocclc. 

Operatioti . — Vaginal hysterectomy revealed n solid ovarian tumour firmly attached 
to the right lateral wall. The uterus was small and contained one or two seedling 
fibroids. The vaginal hysterectomy and posterior colpo-pcrineorrhaphy ivere completed 
and then the abdomen was opened. The right ovary was found to be replaced by a 
fungating mass which had spread laterally to the pehic ivall — this mass was separated 
with some difficulty from the ureter and iliac vessels and the clearing of the pelvis 
completed by bilateral salpingo-oophorectomy. Another neoplasm was found involv- 
ing the terminal ileum about 9 in. from the ileo-cascal valve. Tlie growth in the ileum 
was resected and an ileo-transverse anastomosis comjilcted the operation. Convalesence 
was uneventful. 


Follow-up : Subsequent examinations, the last being on May 3 of this year, i.e. 
two years and three months after her operation, have shown this patient to be in 
excellent health with no evidence of recurrence. 


Histology . — The section of tlie right ovary showed sheets of cells of fairly uniform 
size with large nuclei. These sheets of cells are arranged more or less into islets, which 
are separated by small areas of connective tissue. Mfithin the islets themselves there 
are numerous small spaces in which in some cases can be seen a degenerate nucleus and 
under a higher power a radial arrangement' of cells round these spaces cmi he identified. 
These spaces are the typical Call-Exner bodies, and the arrangement of the cells into 
these islets gives rise to the so-called fofficuloid type of this tumour. An identical 
histological appearance was reproduced in the other oi'ary and in the deposit in the 
terminal ileum. In view of these histological features and the way this tumour has 
spread there can be no doubt that this is a granuJosa-cclI carcinoma. 


Summary — (1) The characteristic symptomatology of granulosa-cell tumours is well 
known and although some disturbance of the menstrual rythmn is expected during the 
reoroductive years, this is not always so, as in this case. It has to be remembered that 
tumour adds quantitatively to the amount of circulating oestrogenic hormone m the 
sn that during the period of active adult se.xual life the hyperoestrinism may be 
Sated wUh hype®rmeno?rhoea, amenorrhma. .or pen with normal menstruation. The 
Changes resulting from the addition of cestnn in the years before pi 


puberty or after the 
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menopause- are-jiaturally more marked, for at those periods. of life there is littlemr-no 
oestrogenic hormone in the blood. 

(2) This case is one of the rare examples of this group of tumours where the malig- 
nancy of the tumour is confirmed by clinical findings. It is not possible to diagnose 
malignancy (in the absence of invasive characteristics) on histological grounds alone. 
The general impression that granulosa-cell tumours are, in the main, benign, or at 
most, only locally malignant would appear- to be too optimistic. Novak prefers to speak 
of the tumours not as granulosa-cell tumours but as granulosa-cell carcinomas. He has 
reviewed a series of 32 cases, and in the follow-up there was a clinical malignancy rate 
of 28-1%. (Novak & Brauner (1934) Amer. J. Obstet. Gynec., 28, 637). 

(3) Some patients do extremely well following upon operation. As it seems likely 
that there are grades of malignancy in granulosa-cell carcinomas their ra4ical removal 
should be undertaken even in those cases where the prognosis may seem clinically 
hopeless. 


Myxosarcoma of the Broad Ligament. — ^E. Friedm.vn, M.D. 

Patient, aged 35, has had one stillborn baby and regular normal periods, except 
for the last two or three which have been heavier. 


Three months ago she noticed enlargement of her abdomen and complained of 
some frequency and pain in front of the left thigh on lying down. She also had a 
dry cough. Her general condition, however, was quite good. There was no loss of weight. 

On examination a mass arising out of the pelvis was found, irregular, firm, the 
size of a baby’s head and not mobile. The cervix was small and pushed high in the 
right fornix by a mass in the posterior and left fornix, which appeared to be part of 
the abdominal tumour. The uterus could not be felt. A provisional diagnosis of 
intraligamentous fibroids was made. 

Operation. — When the abdomen was opened, a mass was found lying in the left 
broad ligament, immobile and firmly fixed to the bladder, colon and rectum. The 
uterus, ovaries and both tubes appeared to be normal. Any attempt to remove the 
tumour would have seriously endangered the patient’s life. On section the tumour 
exuded a glairy mucinous fluid. 


Microscopically it was a malignant tumour showing considerable myxomatous degene- 
ration; it w'as of primitive fibre-forming connective tissue cells. 


Comment . — Sarcoma of the broad ligament is rare in the English literature until 
1936; the German literature had reported 55 cases up to 1914. Many more have been 
reported since from the Continent and from the United States. 

Although sarcoma can occur in almost any part of the body, those of the broad ligament 
represent the smallest group. They occur either as a primary tumour, or as a 
sarcomatous degeneration of a true myoma of the broad ligament. They may also be 
nietastatic. The primary sarcoma, i.e. that which springs from the connective tissue 
ot the broad ligament, is said to be more frequent, move malignant and to 'give rise 
to metastasis more rapidly than a secondary sarcomatous growth. It also grows more 
rapidly. 

Histologically it derives from an undifferentiated embryonic tissue which is believed 
to commence to grow under the stimulus of an impulse such as puberty, trauma or the 
menopause. 


The tumour does not cause typical symptoms so that it can be mistaken for .a fibroid 
cyst or a tumour of inflammatory nature. The length of time the tumour has’ 
f.- ^ before treatment in reported cases varies from one to several years; thev are 
usually found between the ages of 40 and 60. v . aie 


— Heep X-ray therapy might be 
with no metastases, but the prognosis is bad, 
removed. 


worth a trial, especially in early cases 
even when the tumour has been entirely 


Suprarenal H®morrhage Complicating the Puerperium. — Lois E. Hurteb, M.B., B.S. 

suddenly of acute bilateral suprarenal hjcmorrhage on the 8th 
> of the puerperium, the cause of the haimorrhage being obscure. 

2, aged 33, was admitted to hospital on 28.11.45 in the 
-t stage of labour. Her previous pregnancy, labour and puerperium had been quke 
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Recovery was uneventful and on furdier questioning the patient recollected that at 
the beginning of the trouble ten years previouslv she had been attacked by 
abdominal pain which had persisted for two days. ' 


severe 


It would .appear that at this time complete torsion of the pedicle had been followed 
by sloughing of the cyst, but it^ had_ acquired a secondary omental attachment and 
lood supply. The omental pedicle in its turn had undergone intermittent torsion 
duung me ensuing ten years, tliis accounting for the recurring milder attacks of abdominal 


Malignant Granulosa-Cell Tumour. — ^\Viu.i,tM Rawkswortii, F.R.C.S. 

Married woman, aged 38, first seen at the RadclifTc Department of Gynaicoloey, O.yford, 
on September 11, 1 942. 

She complained of having a constant de.sirc to open bowels for past six months. 
Actually passes a motion two to three times a d.iy. No blood or mucus in stools. 

Mensininl history. — Menarche, aged 14. Katamenses — 3/2S: not cxce.«sive. Slight 
hypogastric pain first day of period. L.M.P. 19.8.42. 

.On e.xaniinalion — Abdomen; N.A.D. Anal sphincter normal. Vaginal examination: 
Some laxity of the vaginal walls and introitns, but no cvsrocele or rectocele. Perineum 
firm. 


Cervix healthy; uterus, anteverted but not enlarged; forniccs, clear. 

On January 14, 1944 (sixteen months after her first attendance) she reported again 
with complaint of severe stress incontinence which had been present for three months. 
Examination now revealed a mass arising out of the pelvis, palpable at the upper 
border of the symphysis. On bimanual examination this ma.«s was con.sidered to he 
uterine and probably due to the {ire.sencc of fibroid.s. I'aglnally there was some vault 
prolapse associated with cystoccle and rectocele. 

Operation . — Vaginal hysterectomy revealed a .solid ovarian tumour firmly attached 
to the right lateral wall. The uterus was small and contained one or two seedling 
fibroids. The vaginal hysterectomy and posterior colpo-pcrineorrhaphy were completed 
and then the abdomen was opened. The right ovary ivas found to be replaced by a 
fungating mass ivhich had spread laterally to the pelvic wall — this mass ivas separated 
with some difficulty from the ureter and iliac vessels and the clearing of the pelvis 
completed by bilateral salpingo-ooithorectomy. Another neoplasm was found involv- 
ing the terminal ileum about 9 in. from the ilco-caccal valve. Tire growth in the ileum 
was resected and an ileo-transverse anastomosis completed the operation. Convalcscnce 
was uneventful. 


Follow-up; Subsequent examinations, the last being on May 3 of thi.s year, i.e. 
two years and three months after her operation, have shown this patient to be in 
excellent health ndth no evidence of recurrence. 


Histology . — The section of the right ovary showed sheets of cells of fairly uniform 
size with large nuclei. These sheets of cells are arranged more or less into islets, which 
are separated by small areas of connective tissue. Within the islets themselves there 
are numerous small spaces in ivhich in some cases can be seen a degenerate nucleus and 
under a higher power a radial arrangement' of cells round these spaces can be identified. 
Thesa spaces are the typical Call-Exner bodies, and die arrangement of the cells into 
these islets gives rise to the so-called folliculoid type of diis tumour. An identical 
histological appearance was reproduced in the other ovary and in the deposit in the 
terminal ileum. In view of these histological features and the 'vay this rumour has 
spread there can be no doubt that this is a granulosa-cell carcinoma. 


Summary. — (1) The characteristic symptomatology of granulosa-cell tumours is well 
nown and although some disturbance of the menstrual ryfhmn is expected during the 
enroductive vears, this is not always so, as in this case. It lias to be remembered that 
IP tumour adds quantitatively to the amount of circulating oestrogenic hormone in the 
innd so that during the period of active adult sexual life the hyperoestrinism ma.v be 
^oc'ated ivith hvpermenorrhcea, amenorrhoea, or even with normal menstru-Tfion. The 
^an4s resulting' from the addition of csstrin in the years before puberty or after the 
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The essential features of the post-mortem report were a yellowish pallor to the skin, 
but the conjunctiva were clear. There was a small hsemorrhage beneath lower end of 
sternum. The upper air passages were congested, there was old tuberculous scarring 
at the right apex and chronic emphysema of the upper lobes of both lungs. There were 
patchv areas of hsemorrhage in the right lower lobe. There was no pathological change 
in the' cardiovascular system; in the alimentary system there was an area of hsemorrhage 
the size of a five-shilling piece into the mucosa of the cardiac end of the stomach and 
there were small areas of haemorrhages Into the mesenteric attachment of the jejunum. 
The liver weighed 1,720 grammes. The surface was mottled, there were small haemo- 
rrhages beneath the capsule on the inferior surface. The pattern was coarse and some 
excess fat was present. The gall-bladder and biliary passages were normal. 

The kidneys were pale, the pyramids congested and cortices pale. The pelvis on each 
side was dilated and congested and there were small hemorrhages into the pelvis. The 
right ureter was slightly dilated. The bladder was normal and contained approximately 
6 oz. of turbid pale urine. The uterus was well contracted and small subperitoneal 
fibroids were present. There were small portions of fibrinous clot adherent to lining 
of uterus. The ovaries were normal with a corpus luteum present in right ovary. The 
pelvic veins were- healthy. 

Brain, thyroid gland and pituitary gland appeared normal. 

Both suprarenal glands were enlarged, the left weighed 55 grammes and the right 
weighed 75 grammes (normal weight 5 to 6 grammes). There wa;s hmmorrhage into 
medullary portions of both glands, the cortices were stretched and thinned. 

Histologically the heart muscles showed cloudy swelling, the liver cells were swollen, 
blit there was no evidence of necrosis. The kidnevs showed cloudy swelling of the 
tubule cells. 

The suprarenals showed massive hsemorrhage into the medullary portion of the glands 
extending into and between the cells of the cortex. There was no evidence of thrombosis 
of the suprarenal vessels. 

Comment . — Very few cases of hsmorrhage into the suprarenals in adults have been 
reported and of these only three have been associated with {>regijancy. Hall & Hemkem 
reported a case in 1936 where there was haemorrhagic infarction of the suprarenal due to 
mrombosis of the suprarenal vein in a patient with hyperemesis gravidarum. Keele ■& 
Keele in 1942 described a case also due to thrombosis of the suprarenal vein in a 
patient who had reached the 7th month of pregnancy. The third case, that - of massive 
bilateral suprarenal haemorrhage associated with necrosis of the liver during the puer- 
penum, was described by Gladys Dodds in 1945. 

It appears that the causes of hemorrhage into the suprarenals are: Acute infective con- 
ditions, a general hemorrhagic state, and in the newborn where there is the possibility 
of trauma and toxins playing a part. 

This case is clinically more like those occurring in acute infections, but there was no 
evidence of any such infection in life or at the post-mortem examination. 

The striking features are the associated small haemorrhages with a" possibility of a 
general hEemorrhagic state and the presence of shock which has been specifically 
excluded in other records. A transfusion reaction due to pyrogens has been considered 
and thought unlikely as no other such reaction occurred although the same citrate solution 
and same methods of storage had been used for blood given to other patients about the 
same time. 

I should like to thank Miss Gladys Hill for allowing me to report the case. 
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Pelvic Leiomyosarcoma. — Braithw aite Rickford, M.D., F.R.C.S., M.R.C.O.G. 

History. — Sister G., unmarried, aged 47, was complaining of an abdominal tumour 
reaching to the level of the umbilicus. This had been noticed for four months bur 
there were no other symptoms. 

On exatninatiou . — A smooth firmish doughy tumour was found, reaching to the 
umbilicus.' and on bimanual-, examination, was^ thopght to be ovarian in origin. A 
severe uterine btemorrhage followed admission necessitating a curettage and transfusion 
Microscopically the tissue removed was normal post-menstrual endometrium. A month 
later laparotomy was performed owing to severe abdominal pain. The peritoneal 
cavitv contained a quantitv of darkly stained hremorrhagic fluid and a smooth walled 
elastic pinkish tumour arising to the level of the umbilicus. In several areas growing 
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normal and there was no history of any previous illness or operation. Antenatal care 
had hcen carried out at the hospital clinic, there had heen no oedema, albuminuria or 
hypertension, the highest recorded blood-pressure being 125/85. Labour progressed 
normally, a full term, living, male child, weight 8 Ih. 6 oz. being delivered spontaneously 
after twelve and a half hours. ■ During the third stage of labour the patient had a post- 
partum haemorrhage of 40 oz. for wliich no. cause was found. The uterus contracted 
well following the administration of' pitocin, 5 units. The general condition was good, 
the pulse-rate 88 and of good volume. She was given a warm drink and left to rest. 
Four hours after delivery the patient suddenly became severely shocked, the pulse 
tvas rapid and of poor volume, the blood-pressure fell. There was no further bleeding 
and she did not complain of pain! She responded well to warmth and the administra- 
tion of two pints of directly compatible group 0 blood, the first pint being run in in 
one hour and the second pint over a period of three hours. (Group 0 blood was used 
as Group A was not readily obtainable on that occasion.) 

The puerperium ivas uneventful for seven days apart from mild bronchitis and a 
moderately severe anaemia; Hb 58%. The uterus involuted well, the patient was 
apyre.xial, the lochia normal and the bowels were open regularly. On the 8th day of 
the puerperium it was decided to give a further blood transfusion as the anaemia had not 
responded to iron therapy. A pint of directly compatible macroscopically and micro- 
scopically (checked by three observers) group A blood was selected and the transfusion 
started at 6 p.m. on 5.12.45. At 7.45 p.m. after approximately 5 oz. had run in, the 
patient complained of acute pain beneath the lower end of the sternum and in botli 
loins; she vomited copiously and was suddenly incontinent of urine 'and fxces. She 
became cyanosed and collapsed, the pulse was 140 and thready. The blood transfusion 
was immediately stopped and a sample of the donor’s blood saved for repeanng 
compatibility tests. 

The diagnosis lay between “incompatible blood transfusion” and “pulmonary 
embolism”. 

0/1 examiiiatio7i the patient was restless, cyanosed, breathing was laboured, she lay 
curled up in bed and resented interference. The chest was clear, the upper abdomen 
was tender, there was no tenderness in the loins as by this time the loin pain had 
passed off. Continuous oxygen was given by nasal catheter and finally by a B.L.B. 
mask. Warmth tvas applied and an intramuscular injection of 2 c.c. coramine was 
given. By 9 p.m. the general condition had greatly improved, the colour was good, 
the pulse below 100 and of better volume, the patient complained of no pain. 


As the most likely diagnosis seemed to be incompatibility of the transfused blood, 
fluids were pressed by mouth and hot packs were applied to the loin, 60 grains of 
potassium citrate with 30 grains of sodium bicarbonate were given by mouth 2-liourly. 
By 10 p.m. the pulse had risen again to 130, but as the temperature was 104° this tvas 
thought to be reactionary. The patient was restless so morphia grain J4 given 
subcutaneously. The patient vomited twice more before midnight, 8 oz. and 6 oz., 
and one vomit was slightly blood-stained. She had been taking fluids well and appeared 
thirstv. A Ryle’s tube tvas passed to save the patient the effort of vomiting and 
was aspirated hourly. An intravenous 5% glucose saline drip was commenced. The 
colour remained good and apart from restlessness her condition was satisfactory, the 
pulse remaining about 130. 2 drm. of paraldehyde were given intramuscularly. At 

8 a.m. next morning, 6.12.45, the patient suddenly collapsed again and the pulse rose 
to 160, there was air hunger and she became cyanosed and breathle.ss. By daylight it 
was possible to see that the skin had a yellowish tinge and the patient appeared 
dehydrated, though her intake had exceeded her output by 2 pints during the night. 


2 c.c. coramine were given, continuous oxygen and 10 minims of I 1000 adrenalin intra- 
venously. The intravenous drip was changed to 4-2S5 normal sodium sulphate solution. 
On examination the patient was profoundly shocked, blood-pre.ssure 40 20, but com- 
plaining of no pain. The chest ivas still clear. A further 2 c.c. of coramine wa.s given 
intravenously. She rapidly lost consciousness, became comatose and died at 9.45 a.m. 
6.12A5 despite all efforts at artificial re.spiration. 


Post-mortem findings.— The compatibility of the donor’s cells with the patient s serum 
Honor’s^ serum with the patient’s cells was repeated and they were found to be 
Vi? .nJinatihfp macroscopically and microscopically. Death was found to be due 
fo'^acute adrenaMnsufficiency Caused by acute haemorrhage into both suprarenals. There 
wa^no sfgn of blood incompatibility or of pulmonary embolism. 
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[March 12, 1946] 

Meeting Held at Great Ormond Street Hospital^ London 


Hypoproteinsemia. — R. Meyer, M.B., M.R.C.P., for Bernard Scheesincer, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Jean C., aged 3 years. Admitted 14.1.46. Complaint: Three weeks swelling of legs 
and abdomen. Two weeks coiyza, loss of appetite, dtirst and yellow diarrhoea. 


Previous history . — ^Fit except for pneumonia one year ago and frequent colds. 

Diet: Milk one pint daily. Meat once daily. Loves bread, sugar, cereals. 

Family history, — Mother, father and 8 siblings alive and well. No complaints. 

On examination (14.1.46). — Plump, pink child. Weight 31 lb. Coryza. Large tonsils. 
Gross oedema of legs, face and trunk. Ascites. Liver — 2 fingerbreadths palpable — firm, 
not tender. No other abnormalirj' including no skin, mucosal, or nerve lesions. 

Investigations; Stools yellow and loose. No pathogens. No T-B. Fats: 29-7% dried 
fteces, 73-8°o split. Urine n.a.d. Blood urea 21 mg./ 100 c.c. Kahn negative. 


X-ray: Sinuses clear. Wrists, no abnormality. Chest; heart normal. SmaU right 
pleural effusion. 

Plasma proteins ; 2-55%, alb. 1-82%, glob. 0-73%. 

Course; After six davs on a light diet without improvement on 20.1.46 she was given 
thiamine intramuscularly 10 mg. daily for five days and Beminal 1 tab. b.d. by 
mouth. CEdema lessened the following day and had gone by 22.1.46. Weight dropped 
5 lb. in two days and then rose to 27 lb. Liver remained palpable. She was happy 
and ate well. Discharged 2.2.46 on Beminal 1 tab. t.d.s. and normal diet. 


Further investigations . — 

21.1.46; Takata-ara negative. 

Aik. serum phosph. 6 units. 
Blood urea 23 mg. /1 00 c.c. 


24.1.46: 

30.1.46: 

30.1.46; 

30.1.46: 


Dextrose tolerance normal. 
Hb. 85°; Sahli; W.B.C. 9,800. 


Serum protein 

Alb. 

Glob. 

14.1.46: 

2-55% 

1-82% 

0-73% 

21.1.46: 

3-96% 


24.1.46: 

4-54% 

3-37% 

M7% 

2.2.46 : 

4-10% 

3-02% 

1-08% 

22.3.46: 

5-94% 

3-75% 

2-19% 


Present weight 28 lb. Liver only just palpable. Symptoms: Coryza still, otherwise 
’"'ell, though restless at night. Impetigo one month ago. Has omitted Beminal tabs, for 
one month. 


Dr. E. Bonham Carter: I would be glad of an e.xplanation of the mechanism by which 
vitamin-B therapy has relieved the oedema in this case. Hypoproteinsemia, in the absence 
of renal disease, occurs, so far as I know, only in nutritional disorders in which failure 
of ingestion or absorption of protein is the cause. In such conditions vitamin-B deficiency 
might well be associated \vith hypoproteinasmia but is not necessarily the cause of it. 


In about 200 cases of "famine oedema” seen at one P.O.W. camp in Germany no case 
could be said to have improved by vitamin-B therany of a massive “blunderbuss” kind 
On the other hand mild or early cases improved with rest in bed alone. Most of the 
prisoners of war had frequency which was directly related to their cedema— that is thev 
were more mdematou^s when they had less frequency. Nocturnal frequency in these 
cases could, in part, be controlled by giving an evening meal of relatively high protein 
Aug. — Dis. in Child. 1 ^ 
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through tJic tmiioiir wtill were thick fleshy cxubcr.inces which rcsenibJcci organized 
lilood clot, heing ;i buffy colour near the tumour and a deep reddish brown at the 
periphery. Tlic growth was firmly impacted in the pelvis and considered to be 
malignant. Removal was completed with considerable diliiculty and on account of the 
amount of blood los.s pan-liy.stcrectomy was not attempted. The uterus, though 
adherent to the growth, was not apparently the origin of the tumour. The specimen 
was largely necrotic in the centre, containing much old blood; in other areas it was 
pinkish in colour, rather homogeneous in tc.xturc and with little if- any architecture. 
A section taken from the most preserved area was reported to be a "fibromyoma with 
inflammation and necrosis”. In view of this radiotherapy was not considered to be 
indicated. 


Five months later a recurrence was prc.scnt, causing obstruction of the pelvic colon. 
A colostomy was carried out. A tumour similar to the first was arising from the pelvis 
and there were large soft pinkish white fleshy secondaries growing over the peritoneum. 
One of these about 2^ in. high and '/i in. thick was growing at the fundus of the 
bladder. Its appearance tvas arresting. Tlie surface of this growth was undergoing 
rapid fibrillary contractions, corrugating into grooves, resembling the surface of a post- 
jiartum uterus, and the whole ma.ss was generally contracting and relaxing like the 
movement.s of a jelly-fish, but at a much more rapid rate. 


A biopsy was taken from here which was reported to be a “spindle cell sarcoma . T _e 
patient died two months later, a post-mortem was performed, and a search was maoc 
to elucidate the caiyic of the twitching of the secondaries. All areas of nietasmsis were 
examined microscopically and in a section from a pleural growth unstriped muse c 
was demonstrated. 

The point of interest in this case is the presence of motility in an apparently spindle- 
celled sarcoma, and the presence of unstripcd muscle cells among an area of 
celled sarcoma in a distant metastasks, giving strong evidence in support of Handley £X 
Howkins’ contention that uterine sarcoma originating in a fibroid always grows from tnc 
muscle cells. 
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Treatment . — She is receiving 15 grains of pancreatin (enteric coated) with each meal. 
60 grains a day. Normal diet with no restriction of fat. Vitamin supplements, particu- 
larly vitamin-A. 

Progress: Her weight gain has been satisfactory since starting pancreatin, she now 
appears well-nourished though still undersized. However, she is still very susceptible to 
respirator)’ infections. 


Fibrocystic Disease of the Pancreas.— R. J. Pcgh for Bernaro Schlesin’ger, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 

Female infant, aged 10 months. An only child, born after a normal labour, weighing 
7 Ib. and completely breast-fed for five months, subsequently partially utpl weaning was 
complete at eight months. The patient took hev feeds e.vtremely welif never vomited 
but from birth passed poorly-formed creamy stools, usually twice in jthe twenty-four 
hours. These were markedly offensive and exhibited a rancid smell on standing. Since 
the age of 6 months when the weight reach 14)4 Ib. there had been no further gain 
and the stools are said to be “in a yellow oil, passed liquid but solidifying in the pot." 
For the last three weeks there has been a persistent cough. 

Findings: An underweight infant, 14 lb. 5 oz. at 10 months with a good colour, normal 
contours and no abnormalities to be found on examination. 

Stool; Total fat 42-7% of dry weight, 34-4% of which is split. The stool shows excess 
of undigested and partially digested starch, undigested meat fibres and a slight excess of 
small fat droplets (Dr. W. W. Payne). 

Fat absorption: On a 30 gramme daily dietary, 10-01 grammes fat were lost daily . 
in the stools. 

Duodenal enzymes effect no digestion of gelatin up to a 1 : 3 dilution. 

X-ray Chest: Lung fields appear clear. 

Treatment . — Mixed dietaiy' to match appetite with pancreatin, grains 60, daily, given 
in four divided doses a.c. and halibut liver oil nvxv b.d. 


Mongol with Abscess in Neck from Tuberculosis of Cervical Spines. — D. Elkin, 
M.B., Ch.B„ for Charles Donald, O.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

M. L., aged V/i years. 

History . — ^Lump in neck, first noticed by the mother 2)4 months ago, steadilv increased 
in size. Child has lost weight over the past six months. 

On examination . — Classical mongoloid appearance, bilateral nystagmus. Rounded 
fluctuant mass in the posterior cervical region, lying under the skin and apparently 
attached to bone. Full movement in the spine, etc. 

Investigations . — Aspirated pus ; Thick, creamy, no tubercle bacilli, Mantoux reaction r 
1/1,000 positive. X-ray: Pott’s disease. Chest normal, C.S.F. normal. 

Conclusion: Cervical Pott’s disease originating from the spinous processes. 

Von Gierke’s Disease. — D. Elkin, M.B., Ch.B., for T. Twistincton Higgins, O.B.E., 
F.R.C.S. 

J. B., aged 2 years. Complaint: Swelling of the abdomen, first noticed six months 
ago, at a time when the child was wasted after pertussis. It increased rapidly at first, 
but has now seemed stationary for four to six weeks. 

On exammation . — General condition excellent. Liver grossly enlarged, with a smooth 
surface, regular outline and firm consistency. Spleen not palpable. Otherwise normal. 
Investigations . — Urine and blood normal. Aik. serum phosphatase 14-8 units. 

Adrenaline response Fasting )4 hr. )4 hr. ^ hr. 1 hr. 

22.2.46; Blood sugar 75 80 106 85 80 

22.3.46 : „ 59 70 75 78 73 

Conclusion ; Probably Von Gierke’s disease. 

After the meeting laparotomy was performed and revealed a smooth pale homogencou.s 
liver. Biopsy confirmed the diagnosis, 

Gaucher’s Disease.— L. Rowlev, M.B., for Don.vld Paterson, F.R.C.P. 

D. B., male, aged 7'% years, was admitted April 1945. Youngest of a family of four 
the other members of which are healthy. 
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pointed to a direct relationship between protein intake and water balance 
Such a_ relationship has already been described. Lastly, established cases of “famine. 
cBde_ma require rehabilitation on normal or high protein diet for some weeks before 

a^fow subsequently subjected to 

diet"^ protein diet, more quickly in them than in norma] subjects uoon the same deficient 


Rheumatoid Arthritis with Unusual Onset. — B. Sciilesincer, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

A boy aged 4 years was admitted to liosjiitnl acutely ill and in some distress. There 
was a history of a cold with earache three weeks previou.sly, followed by vague joint pains. 
Acute pericarditis and pleurisy with a small effusion soon developed ivith high pyre.via. 
There was no degree of myocarditis other than slight changes in the E.C.G.’s. As his 
pericarditis subsided, superficial glandular enlargement appeared and typical rheumatoid 
changes becam.e evident in several joints, particularly the ankles and cervical vertebral. 


Fibrocystic Disease of the Pancreas (Two Cases). — A. D. Barlow, M.R.C.P., for Donald 
Paterson, F.R.C.P. 

(1) Female, born 15.4.45. 

History. — ^Birth-weight 4 lb. 8 oz. Full term. Very slow gain in weight until 6 raontlis 
old, when she weighed 9 lb. She then developed a cough which persisted for two months 
increasing in severity till 8 months when she was admitted to Great Ormond Street with 
bronchopneumonia. Despite an adequate caloric intake she was very undersized. She 
had taken her feeds well, but her mother had noticed jiale undigested stools with a rancid 
smell since birth. 

On admission . — ^Weight 7 lb. 12 oz. She was cyanosed and dehydrated and grossly 
emaciated. Moist rfilcs were audible at both bases. Following treatment with peniciljin 
her condition improved and she started to gain weight very slowly. On clinical grounds 
diagnosis of fibrocystic disease of the pancreas was considered and this was confirmed 
by the investigations. 

Investigations . — Chest X-ray; There is collapse and patchy consolidation in die mid 
and lower zones of both lungs. Blood-count normal. Stool fats; Total 28*8% of dry 
fteces. Split fat 19-2%. Duodenal juice: Failure to digest gelatin on two occasions. 
Serum protein; 5-8 grammes per 100 c.c. 

Treatment . — Child was given peptolac (Cow and Gate) with added Savory and Moore’s 
Food. -Pancrcatin grains 15 was given with each feed. 

Apart from a small gain in weight when first admitted her progress has been highly 
un.satisfactory. 

Since the meeting the cliild has died. Post-mortem confirmed the diagnosis; section of 
the pancreas showing increased fibrosis and dilatation of the ducts. 


(2) G. B., female, born 18.1.40. 

ifis/ory.— Frequent upper respiratory infections since 3 months old. Very' poor weight 
gain. Large abdomen, and large pale offensive motions since 1 year old. Her appetite 
had always been good. 

She is the only child, and there i.s no relevant family history. 

First admitted in June 1942 for intractable rectal jirolapse, which was successfully treated 
by perianal injection of alcohol. At that time she was thought to be a case of coehac 
disease. The stool fats were 40-5% (66% split), and contained an excess of undigested 
meat fibres and starch granules. However, she showed early clubbing, the liver was 
palpable nearly 1 inch below the costal margin, and an X-ray of her chest showed a 
mottling at both hila. 

She was treated as a case of cosliac disease, but gained little iveight. 

On 20.5.44 she was readmitted, at 4 years old her weight being 25 lb. Investigations 
now revealed that she was a case of fibrocystic disease of the pancreas. 


Investigations. — Mantoux 1:1,000 ncg. Chest X-ray: Rather increased hilar shadows. 
Blood-sugar tolerance curve (oral); Fasting 84 mg., peak rise 21 mg. Vit. A absorption: 
Fasting 34 units; after test dose 32 units. Duodena] juice; Gross reduction in trypsin 
(digestion of gelatin only occurred at 1 :6 dilution). 

The diagnosis is suggested bv the occurrence of persistent chest symjitoms in a child 
showing tire clinical picture of cceliac disease, and yet with .a good appetite, and is con- 
firmed by the almost complete absence of pancreatic trypsin from the duodenal juice. 
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Treatment . — She is receiving 15 grains of pancreatin (enteric coated) with each meal. 
60 grains a day. Normal diet with no restriction of fat. Vitamin supplements, particu- 
larly vitamin-A. 

Progress; Her weight gain has been satisfactory since starting pancreatin, she now 
appears well-nourished though still undersized. However, she is still very susceptible to 
respiratory infections. 


Fibrocystic Disease of the Pancreas. — R. J. Pugh for Bernatid Schlesinger, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 

Female infant, aged 10 months. An only child, born after a norma! labour, weighing 
7 lb. and completely breast-fed for five months, subsequently partially until weaning was 
complete at eight months. The patient took he feeds extremely wel I never vomited 
but from binh passed poorly-formed creamy stools, usually twice in jthe twenty-four 
hours. These were markedly offensive and exhibited a rancid smell on standing. Since 
the age of 6 months when the weight reach lb. there had been no further gain 
and the stools are said to be “in a yellow oil, passed liquid but solidifying in the pot.” 
For the last three weeks there has been a persistent cough. 

Findings: An underweight infant, 14 lb, 5 oz. at 10 months with a good colour, normal 
contours and no abnormalities to be found on examination. 

Stool: Total fat 42-7% of dry weight, 34-4% of which is split. The stool shotvs excess 
of undigested and partially digested starch, undigested meat fibres and a slight excess of 
small fat droplets (Dr. W. W. Payne). 

Fat absorption; On a 30 gramme daily dietary, 10-01 grammes fat were lost daily 
in the stools. 

Duodenal enzymes effect no digestion of gelatin up to a 1 : 3 dilution. 

X-ray Chest: Lung fields appear clear. 

Treatment . — Mixed dietary to match appetite with pancreatin, grains 60, daily, given 
in four divided doses a.c. and halibut liver oil mxv b.d. 


Mongol with Abscess in Neck from Tuberculosis of Cervical Spines, — D. Elkin, 
M.B., Ch.B., for Charles Donald, O.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

M, L., aged 2'/4 years. 

History . — Lump in neck, first noticed by the mother 2(4 months ago, steadily increased 
in size. Child has lost weight over the past six months. 

0)1 examination . — Classical mongoloid appearance, bilateral nystagmus. Rounded 
fluctuant mass in the posterior cervical region, lying under the skin and apparently 
attached to bone. Full movement in the spine, etc. 

Investigations . — Aspirated pus: Thick, creamy, no tubercle bacilli. Mantoux reaction: 
1/1,000 po.'itive. X-ray: Pott’s disease. Chest normal. C.S.F. normal. 

Conclusion: Cen-ical Pott’s disease originating from the spinous processes. 

Von Gierke’s Disease, — D. Elkin, M.B,, Ch.B., for T. Twistincton Higgins, O.B.E., 
F.R.C.S. 

J. B., aged 2 years. Complaint: Swelling of the abdomen, first noticed six months 
ago, at a time when the child was wasted after pertussis. It increased rapidly at first, 
but has now seemed stationary for four to six weeks. 

On examination . — General condition excellent. Liver grossly enlarged, with a smooth 
surface, regular outline and firm consistency. Spleen not palpable. Otherwise normal. 
Investigations . — Urine and blood normal. Aik, serum phosphatase 14-8 units. 

Adrenaline response Fasting '/f. hr. (4 hr. 3A hr. 1 hr. 

22.2.46; Blood sugar 75 80 106 85 80 

22.3.46: „ „ 59 70 75 78 73 

Conclusion : Probably Von Gierke’s disease. 

_ After the meeting laparotomy was performed and revealed a smooth pale homogeneous 
liver. Biopsy confirmed the diagnosis. 

Gaucher’s Disease. — L. Rowley, M.B., for Do.nald Paterson, F.R.C.P. 

D. B., male, aged 7-4 years, was admitted April 1945. Youngest of a family of four, 
the other members of which are healthy. 
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con^nt. This pointed to a direct relationship between protein intake and water balance 
Such a^^ relationship has already been described. Lastly, established cases of "famine 
ffidema require rehabilit^ion on normal or high protein diet for some weeks before 

reappear, if such men are subsequently subjected to 
diet"^ protein diet, more quickly in them than in normal subjects upon the same deficient 


Rheumatoid Arthritis with Unusual Onset.— B. Sciilesinger, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

A boy aged 4 years was admitted to hospital acutely ill and in some distress. There 
was a history of a cold with earache three weeks previously, followed by vague joint pains. 
Acute pericarditis and pleurisy witli a small effusion soon developed with high pyrexia. 
There was no degree of myocarditis other than slight changes in the E.C.G.’s. As his 
pericarditis sul^sided, superficial glandular enlargement appeared and typical rheumatoid 
changes bccam.e evident in several joints, particularly the ankles and cervical vertebra:. 

Fibrocystic Disease of the Pancreas (Two Cases). — A. D. Barlow, M.R.C.P., for Donald 
Paterson, F.R.C.P. 

(1) Female, born 15.4.45. 

History. — Birth-weight 4 Ib. 8 oz. Full term. Very slow gain in weight until 6 months 
old, when she weighed 9 lb. She then developed a cough which persisted for two months 
increasing in severity till 8 months when she was admitted to Great Ormond Street with 
bronchopneumonia. De.spite an adequate caloric intake she was vciy undersized. She 
had taken her feeds well, but her mother had noticed pale undigested stools with a rancid 
smell since birth. 

On admission . — ^Weight 7 lb. 12 oz. She was cyanosed and dehydrated and grossly 
emaciated. Moist rales were audible at both bases. Following treatment with penicillin 
her condition improved and she started to gain weight very slowly. On clinical grounds 
diagnosis of fibrocystic disease of the pancreas was considered and this was confirmed 
by the investigations. 

Investigations . — Chest X-ray: There is collapse and patchy consolidation in the mid 
and lower zones of both lungs. Blood-count normal. Stool fats: Total 28-8% of dry 
fseces. Split fat 19-2%. Duodcntil juice: Failure to digest gelatin on two occasions. 
Serum protein: 5-8 grammes per 100 c.c. 

Treatment . — Child was given peptolac (Cow and Gate) witli added Savory and Moore’s 
Food. Pancrcatin grains 15 was given with each feed. 

Apart from a small gain in weight when first admitted her progrc.ss has been highly 
unsatisfactory. 

Since the meeting the cliild has died. Post-mortem confirmed the diagnosis; section of 
the pancreas showing increased fibrosis and dilatation of the ducts. 


(2) G. B., female, born 18.1.40. 

History . — Frequent upper respiratory infections since 3 months old. 'Very poor weight 
gain. Large abdomen, and large pale offensive motions since I year old. Her appetite 
had always been good. 

She is the only child, and there is no relevant family history. 

First admitted in June 1942 for intractable rectal prolapse, which was successfully treated 
by perianal injection of alcohol. At that time she was thought to be a case of coihac 
disease. The stool fats were 40-5% {66% split), and contained an excess of undigested 
meat fibres and starch granules. However, she showed early clubbing, the liver was 
palpable nearly 1 inch below the costal margin, and tin X-ray of her chest showed a 
mottling at both hila. 

She was treated as a case of cocliac disease, but gained little weight. 

On 20.5.44 she was readmitted, at 4 years old her weight being 25 lb. Investigations 
now revealed that she was a case of fibrocystic disease of the pancreas. 

/nuestigirtiemr— Mantoux 1 : 1 ,000 ncg. Chest X-ray : Rather increased hilar shadows. 
Blood-sugar tolerance curve (oral); Fasting 84 mg., peak rise 21 mg. Vit. A absorption: 
Fasting 34 units; after test dose 32 units. Duodenal juice: Gross reduction in tiypsin 
(digestion of gelatin only occurred at 1:6 dilution). 

The diagnosis is suggested by the occurrence of persistent chest symptoms in a child 
showing thT clinical picture of coeliac disease, and yet with .a good appetite, and is con- 
firmed ^ the almost complete absence of pancreatic trypsin from the duodenal juice. 
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Treatment . — She is receiving 15 grains of pancreatin (enteric coated) with each meal. 
60 grains a day. Normal diet with no restriction of fat. Vitamin supplements, particu- 
larly vitamin-A. 

Progress: Her weight gain has been satisfactory since starting pancreatin, she noiv 
appears well-nourished though still undersized. However, she is still very susceptible to 
respirator)' infections. 


Fibrocystic Disease of the Pancreas. — R. J. Pcch for Bernard Schlesinger, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 

Female infant, aged 10 months. An only child, born after a normal labour, weighing 
7 lb. and completely breast-fed for five months, subsequently partially until weaning was 
complete at eight months. The patient took her feeds extremely wd'f never vomited 
but from birth passed poorly-formed creamy stools, usually twice in {the twenty-four 
hours. These were markedly offensive and exhibited a rancid smell on standing. Since 
the age of 6 months when the weight reach lb. there had been no further gain 
and the stools are said to be "in a vellcw oil, passed liquid but solidifying in the pot."^ 
For the last three weeks there has been a persistent cough. 

Findings: An undenveight infant, 14 lb. 5 oz. at 10 months with a good colour, normal 
contours and no abnormalities to be found on examination. 

Stool: Total fat 42'7% of dry weight, 34-4^0 of which is split. The stool shows excess 
of undigested and partially digested starch, undigested meat fibres and a slight excess of 
small fat droplets (Dr. W. W. Payne). 

Fat absorption: On a 30 gramme dailv dietarv, 10-01 grammes fat were lost daiK' 
in the stools. . . e, 

Duodenal enzymes efcct no digestion of gelatin up to a 1 : 3 dilution. 

X-ray Chest: Lung fields appear clear. 

Treatment . — Mixed dietary to match appetite with pancreatin, grains 60, daily, given 
in four divided doses a.c. and halibut liver oil mxv b.d. 


Mongol with Abscess in Neck from Tuberculosis of Cervical Spines. — D. Elkin, 
M.B., Ch.B., for Charles Donald, O.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

M. L,, aged I'/z years. 

; History. — ^Lump in neck, first noticed by the mother 2'/4 months ago, steadily increased 
in size. Child has lost weight over the past six months. 

On examination. — Classical mongoloid appearance, bilateral nystagmus. Rounded 
nuctuant mass in the posterior cervical region. Iving under the skin and apparently 
attached to bone. Full movement in the spine, etc, 
investigations. — Aspirated pus : Thick, creamy, no tubercle bacilli, Mantoux reaction : 
1/1,000 positive. X-ray; Pott’s disease. Chest normal. C.S.F. normal. 

Conclusion: Cervical Pott’s disease originating from the spinous processes. 

Von Gierke’s Disease. — ^D. Elkin, M.B., Ch.B., for T. Twistington Higgins, 0.B.E.„ 
F.R.C.S. 

J- B., aged 2 years. Complaint; Swelling of the abdomen, first noticed six months 
fSo. at a time when the child was wasted after pertussis. It increased rapidly at first, 
out has now seemed stationar)' for four to six weeks. 

Oil examination.— General condition excellent. Liver grossly enlarged, with a smoodr 
surface, regular outline and firm consistency. Spleen not palpable. Otherwise ncrmal. 
investigations. — Urine and blood normal. Aik. serum phosphatase 14-8 units. 
Adrenaline response Fasting {4 hr. '/• hr. 3/1 hr. 1 hr. 

22.2.46: Blood sugar 75 80 106 85 80 

22.3.46; „ 59 70 75 78 73 

Conclusion: Probably Von Gierke’s disease. 

After the meeting laparotomy was performed and revealed a smooth pale homogeneous 
"■er- Biopsy confirmed the diagnosis. 

Gaucher’s Disease. — h. Rowley, M.B., for Do.nald Paterson, F.R.C.P. 

tVin ’ ?■’ ^ged 7'/4 years, was admitted April 1945. Youngest of a family of four, 

other members of which are healthy. 
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enlarged down to the level of 

« "'ci'e firm and hard and the liver surface was irregular. There was 

no evidence of ascites or .portal obstruction and his general condition was good 

bplcnectomy and liver biopsy were performed in Mav 1945. Sections were demonstrated. 


Serum protein 

Serum cholesterol (normal 100-220) .. 

Alkaline serum phosphatase (5-15 units) 

Prothrombin time (up to 30 secs.) 

Takata-ara reaction 

Blood-count; Red cells 4-9 millions; Hb. 90%; W.B.C. 9.800; polys. 
08%; lymphos. 32%. 

He was reinvestigated in February, 1946 as in table above. 

Since operation his liver has increased in size and has become more nodular. 


April '45. 
5-4% 

125 mg.% 
7-0 units 
22 secs, 
negative 


Feb. '46. 
7-3% 

140 mg.% 
18-5 units 
28 secs, 
positive 


Infantilism of Renal Origin.— L. Rowley, M.B;, for Donald Paterson, F.R.C.P. 

C. S., male, aged 1 year 7 months. Admitted in January 1946. Vomiting after meals 
on and off since birth. 

He is an only child, born at full term after a normal pregnancy and delivery. His 
birth-tveight was 4 lb. 1 oz. He was bottle fed with frequent changes in brands of dried 
milks. He was seen to be small for his age but of normal proportions and no abnormal 
physical signs were elicited. 

Height 25 in. (average 30 in), weight 12 lb. (av. 23 lb.), chest 15% in. (av. 18% in.), 
head 17 in. (av. 18% in.). 

He was found to have an insatiable thinst and to be drinking an abnormally large 
amount of lluid. Routine urine examination showed 85 mg.% albumen. 

Blood-couiit.~R.KC. 5-3 millions; Hb. 90%; W.B.C. 10,900. 

E.S.R, 28 mm. in one hour. 

Blood W.R. and Kahn tests negative. 

Blood Biochemistry: Serum calcium 9'9 mg.% (9 to 11); inorganic blood phosphorus 
5-8 mg.% (4 to 5-5); alkaline plasma pho.sphatasc 2-6 units (10 to 20); plasma proteins 
5-31%, normal proportions; plasma bicarbonate 28-2 vols. Co, (53 to 77); plasma- 
chlorides 701 mg.% (560 to 620) as NaCl. 

Urine; Albumen 85 mg.%. No abnormal dcpo.'-ir. 

Blood urea 96 mg.%. 

Urea clearance rest: (1) 26-1%. (2) 21-6%. 

Excretion pyelogram; Dye not concentrated sufficiently to show on X-ray plates. 

X-ray : Long bones thin and small, cupping of lower end of ulna; wrists normal 
ossifications. 


Lateral Sinus Thrombosis due to Acute Mastoiditis: Recovery with Penicillin. — H. A. 

Fraser, for James Crooks, F.R.C.S. 

The patient was a boy aged 7 years who was admitted on 4.3.46 with a history of right 
earache for one week with purulent otorrhoea for three days following spontaneous 
perforation of the drum. His mother had noticed a lump in his neck high up on the 
right side for one day prior to admission. The child had been unwell with lassitude and 
anorexia lor .several days but had not had a very high temperature. He had been given 
inadequate doses of sulphathiazole for four d.ays before admission. There was a past 
history of recurrent attacks of otitis media since measles at the age of 3 years. 

On admission he was an ill, flushed child, T. 103°F., P. 130. Acute right mastoiditis 
Avith an abscess about the size of a hen’s egg in the neck below the tip of the mastoid 
-process. He Avas very deaf indeed. Central ncrA'ous system normal. 

^ At operation a right cortical mastoidectomy was performed, the lower portion of the 
lateral sinus being found to be collapsed and thrombosed with a peri-sinus abscess leading 
AO the abteess in the neck. The sinus Avas not opened, nor ligated, but the Avound was 
packed open Avith ribbon gauze and a tube inserted for instillation of penicillin, 3,000 units 
four hourlv The child Avas also put on systemic penicillin 10,000 units four-hourly and 
siilnhamczathine in full doses. -4. total of 161,000 units of penicillin Avas given locally, 
and systemic penicillin was continued for a fortnight, total 850,000 units. 

The child has made an uninterrupted recovery after running an intermittent pyrexia 
for two days after the operation, ivithout any sign of rigors or central nervous system 

JnA'olvenient. 
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Influeazal Meningitis. — D. J. Conway, M.B., for Donai.d Paterson, F.R.C.P. 

M. J., aged I year 1 month. 

History — 21 2.-16: Admitted as an emergeno-. Collapsed this morning at a Nurseiy 
School. Previously quite well. Temp. 100, P. 144. Toxic, slightly cyanosed, neck rigidity 
and Kemig sign positive. Other systems N.A.D. 

C.S.F. turbid and cultured H. influenza:, type B. Put on sulphadiazine, pemcilhn intra- 
muscularly and intrathecally also H. influenza:, type B. antiserum (rabbit) Squibb. 


Lumbar puncture C.S.F. , . . 

percentage Sulphadiazme 


Pcmciliin 

intiamuscuiarly 


Pemciiiin 

intrathecally 


21.2.46 : Turbid, protein 320 mg. 1 gramme 4-hrly. 8,000 units 4-hrb’. 

sugar 52 rug. ^ 

Chlorides : 6S0 mg. 

Ceils: 1,2S3W.B.C. 

307 R.B.C./c.mm. 

POL’S. 99, monos. 1 
Culture : H. influenza 
type B (Pittman) , 

Blood, 

23.2.46 : Sulphadiazine level 6*6 mg. 12-6 Tng.% 


6,009 units 


5,060 units 


25.2.46 : Protein : 130 mg. 

Sugar : CG mg. 

Chlorides : 690 mg. 

CcUs : 87 W.B.C. 

.33 R.B.C./c.mm. 
Fob’S. 95 

Culture : sterile 
Sulphadiazine : 6-2 rag. 


27’2‘4G : 


1.3.46 : 


Protein : 

200 rag. 

Sugar : 

74 mg. 

Cells: 

26 W.B.C. 


5S4 R.B.C./c.iiim. 

Protein : 

150 mg. 

Sugar : 

3-1 mg. 

CeUs: 

0-3 W.B.C. 


294 R.B.C./c.mm. 


Culture : sterile 
Sulphadiazine level 17 ’3 mg. 


I 


4.S.46 : 


Protein : 



80 mg. 

42 mg. 

21 W.B.C. 

563 R.B.C. c,inm. 


Stopped after 
30 grammes 


V 

Stopped at 
252,000 units 


3,000 units 


3,000 units 


3,000 units 


3,000 units 


H. in^itenza 
antiserum 


20 mg. I.V. 
12 mg. I.V. 


7.3.46 Protein : 60 mg. 

Sugar : 58 mg. 

Cells: 9W.B.C.,10R.B.C. 

22.2.46; Gready improved; neck rigiditj' almost nil. W.B.C. 15,200. Polys. 24%,. 
lymphs. 68%. 

4.3.46: Almost completely well. W.B.C. 6,000. Polys. 34%, lymphos. 62%, monos. 4%, 
8.3.46: Discharged home. 


Influenzal Meningitis. — D. J. Conway, M.B., for Bernarb Schlesi.xger, M.D. 

R. H., aged 1 year 5 months. 

History. — 21.2.46; Taken ill, temperature raised. No physical signs- 

1.3.46; Slight injection of right t)-mpanic membrane. Started on r. course of sulpha- 
mezathine 12)4 grammes. 

4.3.46: Right paracentesis; a little fluid blood only, temperature 102° -103°. No 
diarrhea, vomiting, rashes or pyuria. 

15.3.46; Admitted to Great Ormond Street. Pale miserohle child. Posithe physical 
signs; small nodular posterior cervical gland, neck rigidity present. Kernig sign negative, 
fundi normal; knee-jerks rather brisk and plantar responses equivocal. 

Lumbar puncture: Turbid C.S.F. No increased pressure. Queckenstedt : no block. 
Cells 1,000, c.mm. Protein 120 mg. 

Culture ; H. influenza: type B (Pittman). 

17.3.46: I.V. infusion '/i strength Hartmann’s solution with glucose 5% set up. 

18.3.46; W.B.C. 27,000. Polys. 81 %. lymphos. 19%. 

21.3.46: Since admission his general condition has shown verv little improvement Neck 
rigidity remains. He lies quietly, whimpers when interfered with, ev'es usually closed 
takes his diet moderately well. Tivitchcd right side of bodv for >/ minute Temneratiire 
normal todav. - i 
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for >/- minute on two occasions. ? Encephalitis.' 
'ynW S' right side of body for '/i minute on six occa.sion.s. None after then. 

27.3.H6: Sitting up and fairly happy. 

4.4.46: Well, though rather irritable. 

6.4.46 : Discharged home. 


Lumbar puncture C.S.F. 
percentage 

10,3.-JG: Turbid. 

Cells : 1,000 c.mm. 
Protein : 120 mg. 
Culture : 

H. influeuzce 

17.3. 4G: Cells ; 2,100 c.mm. 
Protein : 140 mg. 
Turbid ^ 


18.3.40 : Cells ; 2,834 W.B.C. 

173R.B.C. 
Culture : No growth 
Sugar absent 
Sulphadiazinc level 
3-0 mg. 

19.3.4G : Cells : 2,G00 W.B.C. 
Sugar : 21 mg. 
(blood-stained) 


20.3.46 


21.3.40: Clear fluid 

Protein : 30 mg. 
Sulphadiazine level 
9*0 mg. 

Cells; 3 50 W.B.C. 

37 R.B.C. 
Sugar: 27 mg. 
Culture : No growth 


23.S.4G : Sugar : 20 ms. 

Cells : 44 W.B.C. 

3,020 R.B.C. 


25.3.40: 


26.3.40: Sugar: 42 mg. 

Protein : SO mg. 
Culture : No growth 
Cells: 24 W.B.C. 
101 R.B.C. 


Cisternal puncture 
C.S.F. 


. , Penicillin Penicillin 

Sulphadiazinc intramuscularly intrathccally 


H. influenza 
antiserum 


VO gramme 5,000 units 5,000 units 
stat. S pjn. 

0*5 gramme + 

4-hrly. orally 


Cells : S70 
Protein : 90 mg. % 
Turbid 


Cells: 812 W.B.C. 
234 R.B.C. 


5,000 units 
and 

7,500 into 
cistema 

5,000 units 


40 mg. 
antiserum 
(Squibb) 


25 mg. 


I 

1 gramme 
C-hrly. 
Given 
I.V. 

Clear fluid 
Ceils : 217 c.m. 

Sugar : 3fl mg. 

Suiphadiazine .‘I mg.% 

Blood 

Suiphadiazine 
U-8 mg.% 


5,000 units 25 mg. 

7,.500 units 20 mg. 

into cisterna 


5,000 units 


0‘5 gramme 0 hriy. 


Total 

2S grammes 


5,000 units 


4.4.4C: Clear C.S.F. 

Protein : 60 mg. : 

Sugar : 52 mg. | 

Cells : 0 W.B.C. 

S5 R.B.C. 

Culture : No growth 4 

I.4.JG 

Total 

470,.500 

units 


Commeut. — HxmophUus iiifltieiiza; meningitis is Itn uncommon disensc carrying a high 
mortality rate particularly in those under 5 years of age. H. infliiotzx has been classified 
by Pittman into six pathogenic types A-— F of which type B is most important. It has 
been shown that this organism has a halo and that in infections a soluble specific 
polysaccharide can be founli in the body fluids -and urine much as in pneumococcal 
infections. The capsular swelling icchnitjue forms one of the methods of diagnosis and 
the reverse method of testing tJic patients’ scrum against the organism will shotv the 
adequacy of anti.serum treatment. The mode of onset of this variety of meningitis 
may be sudden or a vague illness may onh' develop meningeal signs after tivo to tlirec 
weeks. 

Tire treatment of H. infJiienzx meningitis combines the use of suiphadiazine and anti- 
serum. The use of the tuo together shows much better results than cither singly. 
Penicillin intramuscularly and intrathccally is now used as well, though the sensitivity 
of H iiifliieiiZT to penicillin is not great and very variable. The antiserum is made from 
rabbits as the malecules are considered to be sm'allcr and thus pass into the C.S.F. more 
rcadilv ' The antiserum has not been used to any great extent in this country, because 
of' shortage of' supplies. Certain firms here arc commencing its manufacture. 
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The C.S.F. in H. influeiizx meningitis is similar to that in pneumococcal or meningo- 
coccal meningitis, i.e. turbid C.S.F. of high cell content, mainly polymorphs, decreased 
sugar and chlorides, and increased protein. 

Dr. H. E. Alexander of New York (Amer. f. Dis. Child., 19-13, 66, 172), an authorit)' 
on this type of meningitis, recommends that when all material necessary for determining 
the causative organism in a purulent meningitis has been obtained, sulphadiazine 
should be started intravenously. 

^TOen H. influenzx Tj'pe B is isolated an intravenous drip is put up and in the next 
four hours more sulphadiazine.is given and a large quantity of fluid (40 c.c. per kilogram 
body-weight) in an attempt to speed up urinary excretion of specific soluble substance. 
During the next two hours the dose of antiserum diluted with Ringer’s or physiological 
saline equivalent to 10 c.c. per kilogram is given by the drip. 

The level of C.S.F. sugar before treatment reflects the severity of infection and the 
dosage of antibody is recommended on the basis: Less than 15 mg. requires 100 mg. 
of antiserum (estimated as antibody nitrogen), IS to 25 mg. sugar requires 75 mg., 
25 to 40 mg. sugar requires 50 mg. and over 40 mg. sugar/ 100 c.c. requires 25 mg, of 
antibody nitrogen. 

If after twelve hours the patient’s serum does not produce capsular swelling of a 
suitable suspension of H. influenza: in a dilution of 1:10, an extra 25 mg. of antiserum 
is given and the serum is re-tested a few hours later. 

If within twenty-four hours no organisms are seen in the C.S.F., the chlorides and 
sugar levels have risen, and there is adequate antibody as tested by capsular swelling, 
no more antibody need be given. If after forty-eight hours satisfactory progress is 
lacking a dose of antiserum equivalent to 25 mg. of nitrogen is given intrathecally. 

The parenteral sulphadiazine in the first twenty-four hours should maintain a blood 
level of 15 mg. per 100 c.c. Then if the patient appears better 0-1 gramme/kilogram sul- 
phadiazine is administered by mouth up to seven days after the C.S.F. is first shown 
to be sterile. 

Thymoma. — N. F. E. Burrows, B.M., for W. G. Wixlje, M.D. 

D. L., male, aged 3 months. 

A case of a full term, normal labour, breast fed baby. Three weeks ago he started 
losing weight and vomiting. Stools were constipated, but later became green and slimy. 
The doctor who was called to see him was unable to palpate the heart apex and found 
stony dullness over almost the entire anterior chest wall. 

He was admitted to Great Ormond Street Hospital on 9.12.44, where these findings were 
confirmed, and X-ray with barium swallow revealed that the oesophagus was displaced 
backward by a mass situated anteriorly in the mediastinum, thought to be a tumour of 
thymic tissue or of nerve tissue origin. 

He was given a course of diagnostic X-rays by Dr. Hilton at University College Hospital 
but this made very little appreciable difference to the size of the tumour. Accordingly, it 
was considered likely to be of a benign nature, and operation was undertaken 
by Mr. Denis Browne. A large tumour weighting 350 grammes was removed, which on 
section proved to be a thymoma. 

Convalescence was uneventful, and when last seen (March 1946) he was normal in all 
respects. 

Myasthenia Gravis (Two Cases). — N. F, E. Burrows, B.M,, for W. G. Wyllie, M.D. 

(1) P. N., female, bom 9.7.41. 

History . — Quite well till October 1944 (aged 3 years) when she developed left ptosis. 
Three irionths later ptosis became bilateral. 

Five months after this 0une 1945) the left side of her mouth tvas seen to be drooping, 
and her face became expressionless. In August 1945 she started tripping easily and fell 
several times. One dav she collapsed and attempted to cough up a lot of phlegm. She 
became tired very easily, but after an hour’s rest symptoms of tiredness and weakness 
abated somewhat. 

examination and treatment . — She was admitted to Great Ormond Street Hospital on 
October 17, 1945, as an emergency. She was white, collapsed. Her breathing was almost 
solely diaphragmatic, and her entire chest was full of moist sounds. 

She was given 0-25 mg. prostigmin and 1/150 grain atropine subcutaneously, and in five 
minutes her breathing deepened, and she made attempts to cough. Ocular movements 
were restricted to fixed or central vision. She was hardly able to swallow. Pupils large. 
Reaction to light practically nil (possibly due to atropine). Facial movements weak] 
Knee-jerks equal and brisk. Arm-jerks brisk, and plantars flexor. Next day she 
collapsed again in a similar fashion. She became very cq-anosed, and after being given 
0-5 mg. prostigmin she was put in the Drinker respirator, and tube fed. 
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23.3.46; 

27,3.46: 

4.4.46; 

6.4.46: 


Twitched right side of body for '/z minute on two occasions. ? Encephalitis. 
1 witched right side of body for minute on six occasions. None after then, 
bitting up and fairly happy. 

Well, though rather irritable. 

Discharged home. 


Lumbar puncture C.S.F. 
percentage 

10.3. 4(]: Turbid. 

Cells : 1,000 c.wtn. 
Protein: 120 mg. 
Culture : 

H. influenza 


17.3.40 : Cells : 2,100 c.mm. 
Protein : 140 me. 
Turbid \ 


18.3.40 : Cells : 2,834 W.B.C. 

173R.B.C, 
Culture : No growth 
Sugar absent 
SuTphadiazine level 
3‘0 mg. 

10.3.40: Cells : 2,000 W.B.C. 
Sugar : 21 mg. 
(blood-stained) 


20.3.4G 


21.3,40: Clear fluid 

Protein : 30 mg. 
Sulphadiazine level 
O'O mg. 

Cells: 150 W.B.C. 

37 R.B.C. 
Sugar : 27 mg. 
Culture : No growth 


23.3.40 : Sugar : 20 mg. 

Cells : 44 W.B.C. 
1,020 R.B.C, 


25.3.4C; 

20.3.46: Sugar: 42 mg. 

Protein : SO mg. 
Culture : No growth 
Cells: 24 W.B.C. 
101 R.B.C. 


Cisternal puncture ^ ^ . . Penicillin PcniciUin H. influenza 

'-'.o.r. oulpradiazme intramuscularly intrathccally antiserum 


4-hrly. orally 


Cells : S70 
Protein : 00 mg. 
Turbid 


Cells : 812 W.B.C. 
234 R.B.C. 


VO gramme 5,000 units 5,000 units 

, Sp.m. 

0 5 gramme | 

I 


5,000 units 
and 

7,500 into 
cistema 


Clear fluid 
Cells : 217 c.m. 

Sugar : 30 mg. % 
Sulphadiazinc 3 mg.^ 


1 gramme 
O-hrly. 
Given 
I.V. 


Blood 
Sulphadiazinc 
n-s mg.% 


0*5 gramme C hrly 


Total 

28 grammes 


40 mg. 
antiserum 
(Squibb) 


5,000 units 25 mg. 


5,000 units 25 mg. 


7,500 units 20 mg. 
into cisterna 


5,000 units 


5,000 units 


4,4.40: Clear C.S.F. 

Protein ; 00 mg. ; 

Sugar : 52 mp. I 

Cells: 0 W.B.C. 

85 R.B.C. I 

Culture : No growth I 

1.4.46 

Total 

470,500 

units 


Comment. — H.-emophihis iufluenzx meningitis is itn uncommon disease carrying a high 
mortality rate particularly in those under 5 years of age. H. inpiicnzx has been classified 
by Pittman into six pathogenic types A-— F of which type B is most important. It lias 
"been shown that this org'anism has a halo and that in infections a soluble specific 
polysaccharide can be founci in the body fluids -and urine much as in pneumococcal 
infections. The capsular swelling icchiii<iuc forms one of the methods of diagnosis and 
the reverse method of testing tlic patients’ serum against the organism will slioiv the 
adequacy of antiserum treatment. The mode of onset of this variety of meningitis 
niay be sudden or a vague illness may only develop meningeal signs after two to three 
weeks. 

The treatment of H. iufluenzx meningitis combines the use of siilpliadiazine and anti- 
serum. The use of the two together shows much better results than cither singly. 
Penicillin intramuscularly and intrathccally is now used as well, though the sensitivity 
of H iufluenzx to penicillin is not great and very variable. The antiserum is made from 
rabbits as the molecules are considered to be smaller and thus pass into the C.S.F. more 
readily * The antiserum has not been used to any great extent in this country, because 
of* shortage of supplies. Certain firni-s here arc commencing its niamifacturc. 
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Breathing: Really good clearing cough, which was not possible a few minutes before. 

After half an hour she was eating with a spoon a large plate of greens, potatoes and 
meat, and was able to stand by herself {see figs.). 

Five hours later the effect of the prostigtnin had worn off and she was unable to swallow, 
had almost complete ophthalmoplegia, and was becoming more expressionless. 

A further similar injection was given, and in fifteen minutes she was able to finish 
her supper without trouble. 



FIG. 1. — ^Before prosugmia. FIG. 2. — Ten miimtes after 0‘25 FiG. 3. — Twenty minutes after 0'25 

mg. prosugmin- nig. prosiigmin# 

A few days later she was given prostigtnin orally, 10 mg. four-hourly, later increased 
to three-hourly, as the effect had waned fay the time her next dose was due. 

On 5.2.46 Mr. Geoffrey Keynes removed her thymus. Pre-operatively she was given 
0-3 mg., prostigmin subcutaneously and post-operatively 0-25 mg. ' 

After a few stormy days post-operatively, she improved, and her dose of prostigmin 
was reduced from 15 mg. three-hourly to nil. Without any prostigmin she was not so 
lively and her ptosis was marked, although her general condition was excellent. She 
Was put on a maintenance dose of 5 mg. prostigmin five times a day, and has remained 
well on this. 

The thymus on section was normal, and weighed 5-5 grammes. 


Subacute Nephritis. — A. P. Nojuman, M.B., for Donald Paterson, F.R.C.P. 

C. M., male, aged S'/z years, born 13.1 1.40. 

Previous history and family history not relevant. 

September 1945 : Onset of fever, abdominal pain, vomiting; transient swelling of right 
elbow, wrist and right testicle. On admission, found to have cedema of the face, purpuric 
spots on the arms, and hseraaturia. 

Urine; Addis count; 

Vol. 50 c.c. in 12 hours. 

Albumin 260 mg. , 

R.B.C, 2,200,000 ' 

W.B.C. 500,000 \ 

Casts nil. ' 


in 24 hours. 


Bfood-coimt.— Bleeding and coagulation time within normal limits. 

Blood urea 36 mg./ 100 c.c. 

October 1945; Purpuric spots still present: McL-cna. Loud systolic apical murmur, 
and enlargement of the heart, child extremely ill. Later in the same month developed 
a right pleural effusion. Then gradual improvement was noticed, fall in temperature, 
diminution of htematuria. 


Blood urea 128 mg./ 100 c.c. Plasma proteins 4-9%. 
From January' till March 1946 he was in bed at home. 


March 1946 ; General condition good. 
Urine: Addis count; 

Vol, 340 c.c. in 12 hours. 

Albumin 120 mg. i 
R.B.C. 1,054.000 . 

W.B.C. 102,000 r 
Casts 68,000 1 


B.S.R, 9 mm. in 1 hour. 

Urea clearance 100% of normal. 

Blood urea 38 mg.%. 

Plasma proteins 5'74 grammes%. 
Blood-pressure 120/80. ^ 

X-ray chest: Heart and lungs normal. 
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Iiwestigfiti’oiis.- X-ray of thynius showed no evidence of cnlatecnicnt 

Blood-count : R.B.C. 5,260,000; W.B.C. 26,100. 

Progress: Prostigmin dose increased to 0-75 mg. six-hourly and atropine grains 1/150 
subcutaneously, without any marked improvement in general epndition. Later, one mg. 
prostigmin four-hourly was given, and her general condition suddenly improved. 

On October 21, 1945, she was given 45 mg. prostigmin increased to 60 mg. orally q.d.s. 

-"This caused an increase in her chest expansion, but did not affect her ptosis or ocular 
movements. 

She was given re.sts in the Drinker for a few hours each day until October 28, 1945, 
when it was discontinued. On October 25 the prostigmin was stopped for thirty hours, 
and at the end of that time, as her face had become more expressionless, it was restarted 
at 15 mg. t.d.s. 

Prostigmin was stopped for a period of five days in early November, and the child’s 
general condition was still good at the end of this time. 

.Operation . — On November 13, 1945, her thymus was removed. Prostigmin I rag. being 
given by injection before, and repeated after, operation. 

On coming round from the anaesthetic her eyes were wide open and remained thus for 
four days, although her ocular movements were not full. Her ptosis returned four days 
later, by which time her dose of prostigmin had been reduced to 15 mg. six-hourly by 
mouth. A week later her eyes opened better, particularly in the mornings, and a few 
days after that they were wide open, although ocular movements were poor. 

She was discharged from hospital 3.12.45, and has since reported monthly. 

Her mother states her eyes are well open, and her ocular movements good in the . 
early morning, but when last seen she had bilateral partial ptosis, and practically no 
ocular movements. Her general condition was excellent. After her last visit here she 
was put on prostigmin 5 mg. q.d.s., ' 

The thymus on section was normal, and weighed 17 grammes. \ 

(2) J. B., female, born 14.6.43. 

History. — Full-time normal delivery. Birth-weight 7 lb. 15 oz. General condition 
satisfactory until four weeks before admission when she had drooping of the left lid and 
left facial weakness. Two weeks later she began to fall to the left when walking, had 
difficulty in swallowing, and her speech became nasal. 

On examination . — Slight ptosis left eyelid and weakness left corner of mouth, ivith left 
palatal paralysis. 

No wasting or loss of power in the limbs. Fundi normal. Pupils reacted to light and 
accommodation, but ocular movements restricted. No nystagmus. All reflexes present 
and normal. 


Investigation C.S.F. : Clear colourless fluid. Protein: 20 mg.; Sugar: 96 mg.; 

Chloride: 730 mg.; Culture: Sterile. No cells. 

Progress: She was thought to be a case of polyneuritis cranialis, and sent to Great 
Ormond Street Convalescent Home at Tadworth 22.10.45. Here she gradually improved 
over a fortnight, but suddenly had an acute central respiratory crisis in whicli she went 
black, and had to be given artificial respiration. She improved slightly u’ith tipping, 
oxygen, strychnine and adrenalin. Her chest was extremely bubbly. 

In three days she had got over this attack, but the following day she had another, 
only less severe. 

For four weeks she was moderately well — her facial weakness was improving, she was 
swallowing more easily — until 28.12,45, When she became cyanosed, and brown fluid poured 
from her nose and mouth. Breathing became difficult and bubbly. Resuscitation methods 
tided her over this crisis for forty-eight hours, but her palatal paralysis then became more 
marked, and .she had to be tube fed. 

She was readmitted to Great Ormond Street 4.1.46 in poor condition — no intercostal 
movement, and clear stringy mucoid discharge pouring from her mouth and nose. 
All reflexes were present but inclined to be sluggish. No papilloedcma. Pupils showed 
sluggish response to light. 

Once again she was tipped, given oxygen and atropine. Next day she ivas improved, 
but ptosis was marked and her face was completely expressionless. She was able to hold 
the sides of the cot for a minute or so, and then her arms would flop down on to the bed. 


Still tube fed. . . . 

At this point she was given 0-25 mg. prostigmin and 1/150 gram atropine. 

In ten minutes she was more lively, and in twenty minutes her picture was as follows- 
Face- Return of e.xpression, smiling with ease 

Eves- Ptosis improved. Able to raise hds and eyes able to move. 

Deglutition : No signs of milk or saliva as before. Able to swallow. 
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Breathing: Really good clearing cough, which was not possible a few minutes before. 

After half an hour she was eating with a spoon a large plate of greens, potatoes and 
meat, and was able to stand by herself {see figs,). 

Five hours later the effect of the prostigmin had worn off and she was unable to swallotv, 
had almost complete ophthalmoplegia, and was becoming more expressionless, 

A funher similar injection was given, and in fifteen minutes she was able to finish 
her supper without trouble. 



FIG. 1. — Before prostigmin, FIG. 2. — Ten minutes after 0*25 FiG. 3. — ^Twenty minutes after 0*25 

mg. prostigmin. mg. prostigmin. 

A few days later she was given prostigmin orally, 10 mg. four-hourly, later increased 
to three-hourly, as the effect had waned by the time her next dose was due. 

On 5.2.46 Mr. Geoffrey Keynes removed her thymus. Pre-operatively she was given 
0-3 mg., prostigmin subcutaneously and post-operatively 0-25 mg. _ 

After a few stormy days post-operatively, she improved, and her dose of prostigmin 
was reduced from 15 mg. three-hourly to nil. Without any prostigmin she was not so 
lively and her ptosis was marked, although her general condition was excellent. She 
Was put on a maintenance dose of 5 mg. prostigmin five times a day, and has remained 
well on this. 

The thymus on section was normal, and weighed S-5 grammes. 


Subacute Nephritis. — A. P. Norman, M.B„ for Donald Paterson, F.R.C-P. 

C. M., male, aged 5;A years, born 13.11.40. 

Previous history and family history not relevant. 

September 1945: Onset of fever, abdominal pain, vomiting; transient swelling of right 
elbow, wrist and right testicle. On admission, found to have oedema of the face, purpuric 
spots on the arms, and haimaturia. 

Urine: Addis count; 

Vol. SO c.c. in 12 hours. 

Albumin 260 mg. , 

R.B.C. 2,200,000 ’ . ... 

W.B.C. 500,000 r 
Casts nil. ’ 

Blood-count. — ^Bleeding and coagulation time wdthin normal limits. 

Blood urea 36 mg. /1 00 c.c. 

October 1945: Purpuric spots still present: Mclaena. Loud systolic apical murmur, 
and enlargement of the hean, child extremely ill. Later in the "same month developed 
a right pleural effusion. Then gradual improvement was noticed, fall in temperature 
diminution of hrematuria. ‘ ’ 

Blood urea 128 mg./ 100 c.c. Plasma proteins 4-9%. 

From Januarv' till March 1946 he was in bed at home. 

March 1946; General condition good. 


Urine; Addis count: 

Vcl. 340 c.c. in 12 hours. 

Albumin 120 mg. i 
R.B.C. 1,054.000 ! . 

W.B.C. 102,000 f hours. 

Casts 68,000 I 


B.S.R. 9 mm, in 1 hour. 

Urea clearance 100% of normal. 

Blood urea 38 mg.%. 

Plasma proteins 5-74 grammes%. 
Blood-pressure 120/80. " 

X-ray chest; Heart and lungs normal. 
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Chronic Nephritis 
F.R.C.P. 


and Renal Dwarfism. — A. 


P,- M.B,, for Donald Paterson, 


B. C., male, aged 7J4 years, born 26.9.38. 

History of polyuria, bed-wetting and excessive thirst for eighteen months. At the 
onset he had pains in the legs for which he was kept in bed. 

Previous history . — Discharging car-s at the age of 2 years. 

On examination. Small child, symmetrical build, wizened face, no evidence of rickets. 
Blood-pressure 130/80. 


Urine; Addis count; 

Vol. 525 c.c. in 12 hours. 

S.G. 1005 
Albumin 10 mg. 

,R.B.C. absent } in 24 hours. 
W.B.C. 105,000 
Casts absent 


B.S.R. 51 mm. in first hour. 

Urea clearance 38% of normal. 
Scrum calcium 10-5 mg./ 100 c.c. 
Plasma chlorides 675 mg.%. 
Plasma bicarbonate 34-7 vols. CO.. 
Blood urea 101 mg.%. 


Nephrosis. — A. P. Norman, M.B., for Donald Paterson, F.R.C.P. 

D. R., male, aged 4 years. 

History . — Since May 1945 recurrent piiffiness of face. He never had obvious haimaturia, 
nor constitutional disturbance. • 

July 1945: Admitted to Chatham Hospital, where blood-pressure was 105/65. Blood 
urea 31 mg.%. Urine; Albumin, casts and R.B.C.s present. 

December 1945; Mild degree of generalized oedema. Bilateral aural discharge. 

January 1945; Admitted Great Ormond 'Street. B.S.R. 51 mm. in first hour. Blood 
urea, 21 mg./lOO c.c. Throat swab. Strep, viridans. Blood cholesterol, 368 mg./lOO c.c. 
plasma. 

Urine: Addis count; Plasma proteins; 

Vol. 180 c.c. in 12 hours. Albumin per cent. 1-52 

Albumin 800 mg. 

R. B.C. 1,980,000 

Casts 72,000 

Total per cent. 3'83 

26.1.46: Tonsillectomy, preceded and followed by course of penicillin, ten days in all. 
7,000 units four-hoiirly. 

March 1946: Face puffy, otherwise condition good, lively. 

Urine; Addis count: Blood-pressure 120/80. 

S. G. 1023 B.S.R. 45 mm. in first hour. 

Albumin 1,800 mg.% Urea clearance 240% of normal. 

R.B.C. 284,000 ) 

W.B.C. 35,200 [ in 24 hours. 

Casts 28.400 j 


in 24 hours. 


Ulobulin per cent. I •85 
Fibrinogen per cent. 0-48 


Bronchiectasis Involving all Lobes of Both Lungs Treated by Lobectomy and Multiple 
Segmental Resections. — Professor R. S. Pilcher, F.R.C.S. 

M. O. F., female, born 5.11,32. 

History of persistent cough and winter exacerbations since the age of 4 when she had 
measles and whooping-cough. She had also had a deformity of the front of the cliest 
since this illness. At 10 years of age she was thought to be suffering from bronchiectasis 
and was admitted for investigation. 

Bronchograms showed extensive bronchiectasis affecting on the right side the middle 
lobe, pectoral segment of the upper and basal segments of the lower, on the left side the 
lingula and basal segments of the lower lobe. In spite of all lobes being affected there 
were many segments free of disease and it was decided to attempt radical treatment by 
multiple segmental resections. 

The child was prepared for operation by postural drain.agc and breathing exercises. 
She also had her tonsils and adenoids removed and had a bilateral Caldwell-Luc operation. 
The* first operation on the chest was not undertaken until more than a year after 


diagnosis. 

9 ]] 44 - pirst operation. — Right middle lobectomy and resection of the pectoral segment 
of the upper lobe It was decided to defer the' lower lobe resection. Recovery was 
straightforward with rapid re-expansion oT the residue of the lung. 

9-t 1 1 44 • Second operation.Scgmcnta.1 resection of tlic right lower lobe with conserva- 
tion of dorsal segment. There was some delay In re-expansion of the dorsal segment of 
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the lower lobe but recovery' was otlierwise straightforward and postoperative bronchoCTam 
showed all residual segments re-expanded and no bronchiectasis on the operated side. 

The child was allowed to go home for a few months and continued her breathing 
■exercises and postural drainage. 

3.1.-16; Third operation . — ^Resection of lingula and basal segments of left lower lobe 
with conservation of dorsal segment. Again there was some delay in re-expansion of 
the dorsal segment but recovery was otherwise straightforward. Postoperative broncho- 
gram showed residue of both lobes re-expanded and no bronchiectasis. 

Vital capacity. — 21.10.4-!: 1,680 c.c. after pre-operative preparation. 

25.2,46; 1,220 c.c. after completion of treatment. 


Muliple Cysts of the Right Lung and the Right Bronchus. — Professor R. S. Pilcher, 
F.R.C.S. 

R, S., male, born 5.7.39. 

In June 1943 he had what was drought to be a right-sided pneumonia and after this 
had a series of febrile illnesses until January 1945 when he was first seen at Great Orrapnd 
Street Hospital. At that time X-ray showed several cysts with fluid levels in the right 
lung. Since the first illness X-rays had been taken on several occasions and these showed 
cysts in the right lung varv’ing in size and in their fluid content. The child was kept 
under observation for several months during which further variations in the X-ray 
appearances were seen. Bronchograms showed no abnormalitj' except apparent displace- 
ment of the bronchi of the right lung by the cysts. 

It was thought that there were multiple cysts or a single loculated cyst in the right 
lung subject to two complications, inflation and infection. As the child had already had 
several illnesses attributable to these complications it was decided to attempt resection 
■of the diseased part of the lung. 

20.9.45; First operation, resection of cysts . — Only one large loculated cyst was clearly 
identified and this was resected with an area of surrounding lung, the main bronchial 
•communication being sutured. 

The child made a straightforward recovery but about a month after operation routine 
X-ray showed what was thought to be a large pneumothorax on the right side, the possi- 
bility of a large distended cyst being also considered. There were no symptoms associated 
with this finding, A large" volume of air was aspirated from the right side of the chest 
and subsequent X-ray showed re-expansion of the lung. Some days later when he was 
apparently quite well he suddenly cried out and was found very dyspnoeic and fighting 
"to get his breath. Respiration was loud with inspiratory stridor, and cough which had 
previously been normal was high pitched. There was displacement of the trachea to the 
left hut breath sounds -were equal on the two sides and accompanied by loud rhonchi. 
The dyspnoea subsided spontaneously in a short time but the change in the quality of 
the cough persisted. It was remarked that the only occasion on which such a cough 
had been heard before was in a child with compression of the trachea by a bronchial cyst. 

In view of these two episodes it seemed probable that there were more cysts in the 
lung and it was decided to perform a pneumonectomy. 

22.11.45: Second operation, right pnenmoneclomy . — One large cyst was seen on the 
front of the upper lobe. On exposure of the hilum of the lung a tense cys>t was found 
compressing the main bronchus and apparently growing from its wall. It was possible 
to clear and divide the bronchus above the cyst. 

Recovery from operation was straightforward. 

Examination of the specimen showed that the cyst was growing from the upper surface 
of the epartetial bronchus. It is not obvious why the attack of dyspneea was so sudden. 
The cyst contained fluid and had not apparently been distended with air. 

Vital capacity. — 20.7.45; 1,040 c.c. before operation. 

11.1.46: 850 c.c. after pneumonectomy. 


Calcium Infarction of Renal Tubules in Infancy. — Pathological Specimens shown by 
Reginald LiGirnvooD. M.D. ^ 

Clinical history.— y. C., born June 1945, second child of normal parents, was reared 
on a patent dned-mdk food until 6 months old, when gruel and tinned vegetables were 
given. Shortly afterwards she began to vomit and the motlier suspected the vegetables 
After a couple of weeks the vomiting diminished without ceasing. At 7 months brought for 
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Chrome Nephritis and Renal Dwarfism.— A. P. Norman, M.B., for Donald Paterson, 
B. C., male, aged 7^ years, born 26.9.38. 

History' of polyuria, bed-wetting and excessive thirst for eighteen months. At the 
onset he had pains m the legs for which he was kept in bed 
Previous /us/ory.— Discharging cans at the age of 2 years. 

Oil exaiiiiiwtioii — Small child, symmetrical build, wizened face, no evidence of rickets. 
Blood-pressure 130/80. 


Urine; Addis count; 

Vol. 525 c.c. in 12 hours. 

S.G. 1005 
Albumin 10 mg. 

.R.B.C. absent } in 24 hours. 
W.B.C. 105,000 
Casts absent 


B.S.R. 51 mm. in first hour. 

Urea clearance 38% of normal. 
Scrum calcium 10-5 mg./ 100 c.c. 
Plasma chlorides 675 mg.%. 
Plasma bicarbonate 34-7 vols. CO,. 
Blood urea 101 mg.%. 


Nephrosis. — A. P. Norman, M.B,, for Donald Paterson, F.R.C.P. 

D. R., male, aged 4 years. 

History . — Since May 1945 recurrent puffiness of face. He never had obvious haimaturia, 
nor constitutional disturbance. • 

]uly 1945; Admitted to Chatham Hospital, where blood-pressure was 105/65. Blood 
urea 31 mg.%. Urine; Albumin, casts and R.B.C.s present. 

December 1945; Mild degree of generalized ■oedema. Bilateral aural discharge. 

January 1945; Admitted Great Ormond Street. B.S.R. 51 mm. in first hour. Blood 
urea, 21 mg./ 100 c.c. Throat swab. Strep, viridans. Blood cholesterol, 368 rag./ 100 c.c. 
plasma. 

Urine; Addis count; Plasma proteins; 

Vol. 180 c.c. in 12 hours. Albumin per cent. l-SZ 

Albumin 800 mg. ) Globulin per cent. PBS 

R.B.C. 1,980,000 f in 24 hours. Fibrinogen per cent. 0-48 

Casts 72,000 j 

Total per cent. 3-85 

26.1.46; Tonsillectomy, preceded and followed by course of penicillin, ten days in all. 
7,000 units four-hourly. 

March 1946; Face puffy, otherwise condition good, lively. 

Urine; Addis count; Blood-pressure 120/80. 


S.G. 1023 

Albumin 1,800 mg.% 
R.B.C. 284,000 
W.B.C. 35,200 
Casts 28,400 


B.S.R. 45 mm. in first hour. 
Urea clearance 240% of normal. 


in 24 hours. 


Bronchiectasis Involving all Lobes of Both Lungs Treated by Lobectomy and Multiple 
Segmental Resections. — Professor R. S. Pilcher, F.R.C.S. 

M. O. F., female, born 5.11.32. 

History of persistent cough and winter exacerbations since the age of 4 when she had 
measles and whooping-cough. She had also had a deformity of the front of the chest 
since this illness. At 10 years of age she was thought to be suffering from bronchiectasis 
and was admitted for investigation. 

Bronchograms showed extensive bronchiectasis affecting on the right side the middle 
lobe, pectoral segment of the upper and basal segments of the lower, on the left side the 
lingula and basal segments of the lower lobe. In spice of all lobes being affected there 
were many segments free of disease and it was decided to attempt radical treatment by 
multiple segmental resections. 

The child was prepared for operation by postural drainage and breathing exercises. 
She also had her tonsils and adenoids removed and had a bilateral Caldwcll-Luc operation. 
The first operation on the chest was not undertaken until more than a year after 
diagnosis. 

9 11 44- First operation . — Right middle lobectomy and resection of the pectoral segment 
of the UDper lobl It nas decided to defer the lower lobe resection. Recovery was 
straightforward with rapid re-expansion of the residue of the lung. 

1 1 44- Second operation.Scgmcmnl resection of tlie right lower lobe with conserva- 
tion of dorsal Wment. There was some delay in re-cxpansion of the dorsal segment of 
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Section of Neurology 

President — J. Puedon Maktin, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

[April 4, 1946] 

Meeting Held at the National Hospital, London 

Epileptiform Attacks of Sensations of Taste and Smell; Unilateral Parkinsonian Tremor 
(Undiagnosed). — G. I. C. Ingr,\m, M.B., M.R.C.P., for J. Purdon Martin, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 

D. S., aged 30. Four years; attacks of sensation of taste and smell, associated with an 
alteration of his perception of his environment and with an interference with his train of 
thought, and with a feeling of fear and with generalized '‘gooseflesh"’. 

Two years: Parkinsonian type tremor beginning in left arm spreading to left leg three 
months, ago. 

Known to have had papillcedema since 1944. 

On ex-ainiiiafion. — Chronic papillcedema, left more marked than right. Left homony- 
mous field defect. 

Defective movement of upper and lower left face with set facies. Parkinsonian tremor 
left arm and leg and set facies. “ 

Investigations. — E.E.G. suggests deep lesion right hemisphere. 

Operation by Mr. Harvey Jackson . — Extensive removal of large temporal astrocytoma 
which extended into the roof of the temporal horn and the floor of the right lateral horn 
and adjoining structures: subtemporal decompression. 

From then on the Parkinsonian tremor in the patient’s left arm subsided and the 
patient improved considerably. Inco-ordination in both left limbs, but there is only 
slight loss of perception and motor power. 

Thoraco-axillary Inlet Syndrome. — G. I. C. Ingram, M.B., M.R.C.P., for J. Purdon Martin, 
M.D„ F.R.C.P. 

Mrs. P. R., aged 33, Two and a half and three and a half years ago had her babies; 
the vounger, a boy, was heavy as an infant. She carried them on her left arm. 

November 1944 noticed loss of ability to make accurate small movements with the 
fingers of the left hand. 

January 1945 began to notice wasting in the left hand, starting in the thenar eminence 
and gradually spreading across the palm. 

No sensory or trophic symptoms. No pain at all. 

Although she has used the other arm for heavy work since tire summer, the wasting 
has progressed in the last six months. 

Some attacks of numbness in the right hand at night since January' 1946. 

On examination.— Sievexe wasting of T 1 muscles of left hand. No sensory or trophic 
changes. No changes in the right hand, but easy occlusability of radial pulse's on raising 
either wrist above the shoulder. Left clavicle flatter than the right. ° 

Operation by Mr. Harvey Jackson . — ^The scalenus anticus fascia was in such a position 
as to obstruct and press the subclavian artery in an upward direction; and the 
brachial plexus was compressed between the clavicle and the first rib. The artery was 
freed by division of the scalenus anticus and the first rib was divided. The patient ma'de an 
uneventful recovery as far as the operation was concerned but, at the time of discharge 
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consultation, because she was losing weight and still liable to vomit, also pale, constipated, 
and taking feeds very slowly. Vitamins: Given halibut oil, 3 drops a day from 6 weeks 
old to 5 months old. 

18.1.46: Outpatient. — Examination; Aged 7 months, weight Hj/j lb. General condition 
poor. Looked ill. Wasted, fretful. Mu.scles flabby. . Divarication of recti. Slight 
dehydration. No other physical signs. Urine (fresh, non-catheter specimen); Pale 
yellow: Sp. gr. 1006. Neutral. Trace of albumin. No sugar. Small flocculent deposit, 
which on microscopical examination showed no casts or red corpuscles, but numerous pus 
cells and some epithelial cells, a few uric acid crystals, bacilli and cocci. Blood: R.B.C. 
•4,110,000; Hb. 64%, C.I. 0-79; W.B.C. 9,600; Polys..36%, basos. 0-5%, lymphos. 56%, 
large monos. 7-5%. 

The infant was admitted to hospital on 1.2.46, aged 7)4 months, with a provisional 
diagiiosis of calcium infarction of renal tubules: Pale, wasted, lethargic, a weak cry, 
constipated, slightly inelastic skin. She took her feeds erratically, vomited occasionally and 
failed to gain. Five dtiys later she developed an infection, the cause of which was not 
discovered; with sulphamezathinc the temperature fell, but still she did not gain. 

From 7.2.46 ultraviolet light was given, without benefit. On 13.2.46 the temperature 
rose again. Sulphamezathinc given for four days, and penicillin for eighteen days. She 
went downhill, and hy 16.2.46 looked very ill. The stools became relaxed and soon 
tire constipation had been replaced by diarrhoea. As no source of infection had been dis- 
cot'ered, the mastoids were explored under a local anaesthetic, with negative results, on 
20.2.46. She died one month after admission in .spite of intravenous therapy, blood 
transfusions, &c. 

Pathological findings in hospital. — Urine: 21.1.46. Sp. gr. 1006. Alb. trace; reaction 
neutral. No casts or R.B.C. Pus cells + ++. Epithelial cells +. A few' uric acid 
crystals. B. coli and streps. 

1.2.46: Neutral. Alb. 10 mg.%. No deposit. 

5.2,46: Neutral. Alb. 10 mg.%. W.B.C. 5-10 per high power field. Culture sterile. 

12.2.46: Acid. Alb. 10 mg.%. Pus cells 2 per high power field. 

5.3.46: Aik. Alb. 200 mg.%. Deposit — NAD. Culture sterile. 

Blood urea 4.2.46. 46 mg. per 100 c.c. 

Post-nasal swab. — 4.2.46: N.A.D. 13.2.46: Pneumococci and Staph, aureus coag. pos. 
22.2.46: N.A.D. 

Rectal swab. — 26.2.46 : Ps. pyocyancus. Agglutinations. 28.2.46 : Neg. to Salmonella. 
B. typhosus and paratyphosus, Br. abortus. 

Chest X-ray. — 22.2.46: Negative. Mantoux 1/1,000 negative. 

In brief, the clinical picture wa.s that of marasmus, with occasional vomiting, constipa- 
tion, poor appetite, hypotonia, lethargy, and a tendency to dehydration out of proportion 
to the vomiting. Tlie results of investigation did not seem to account for her condition- 
The urine w'as sometimes reported as “normal”, and at other times contained traces of 
albumen, occasional pus cells but no infection; epithelial cells reported in one specimen. , 
The blood urea was somew’hat above the upper limit of normality. She died of an 
intercurrent infection. 

Autopsy (Dr. Martin Bodian). — No focus of infection was found. There was oedema 
of the brain and lungs. The liver showed gross fatty change with faint nutmeg pattern. 
The kidneys weighed 38 grammes each. Capsules stripped easily. Cortex pale yellow. 
Pyramids'' congested. Some degree of fcetal lobulation. On cutting into the kidneys 
there was a gritty feel; the surface of the cross section show'ed numerous fine greyish- 
yellow specks in the pyramids especially towards the boundary zone. X-ray of the 
specimen showed that this material was radio-opaque. 

Histology. — Capsule: Normal. Corte.x: Many foetal glomeruli. Marked cloudy 
swelling of convoluted tubules with hy.xline casts in many of them. Occasional glomeruli 
and convoluted tubules showed deposition of calcium sand. Medulla-pyramids: Cloudy 
sivelling of collecting tubules with fair number of casts. Also some collecting tubules 
dilated with desquamation of epithelium and deposition of calcium in lumina. This 
was the principal distribution of the calcium but some deposits lay outside the tubules. 
There w’as no foreign body reaction around these deposits and no evidence of fibrosis. 
Von Kossa’s stain confirmed that the deposits consisted of calcium salts. 
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President — J. Pukdon Maeten, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

[April 4. 1946] 

Meeting Held at the National Hospital^ Lontion 

Epileptiform Attacks of Sensations of Taste and Smell; Unilateral Parkinsonian Tremor 
(Undiagnosed). — ^G. I. C. Ingram, M.B., M.R.C.P., for J. Purdon Martin, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 

D. S., aged 30. Four years: attacks of sensation of taste and smell, associated with an 
alteration of his perception of his environment and with an interference with his train of 
thought, and with a feeling of fear and with generalized “gooseflesh”. 

Two years: Parkinsonian type tremor beginning in left arm spreading to left leg three 
months, ago. 

Known to have had papilloedema since 1944. 

On examination. — Chronic papilloedema, left more marked than right. Left homony- 
mous field defect. 

'■ Defective movement of upper and lower left face with set facies. Parkinsonian tremor 
left arm and leg and set facies. ’ 

Investigations. — E.E.G. suggests deep lesion right hemisphere. 

Operation by Mr. Haroey Jackson. — ^Extensive removal of large temporal astrocytoma 
which extended into the roof of die temporal horn and the floor of the right lateral horn 
and adjoining structures; subtemporal decompression. 

From then on the Parkinsonian tremor in the patient’s left arm subsided and the 
patient improved considerably. Inco-ordination in both left limbs, but there is only 
slight loss of perception and motor power, 

Thoraco-axillary Inlet Syndrome. — G. I, C. Ingram, M.B., M.R.C.P., for J. Purdo.n Martin, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Mrs, P. R., aged 33. Two and a half and three and a half years ago had her babies: 
the younger, a boy, was heavy' as an infant. She carried them on her left arm. 

November 1944 noticed loss of ability to make accurate small movements with the 
fingers of the left hand. 

January 1945 began to notice wasting in the left hand, starting in the thenar eminence 
and gradually spreading across the palm. 

No sensory or trophic symptoms. No pain at all. 

Although she has used the other arm for heavy work since the summer, the wasting 
has progressed in the last si.x months. 

Some attacks of numbness in the right hand at night since January 1946. 

On examination. — Severe wasting of T 1 muscles of left hand. No sensory or trophic 
changes. No changes in the right hand, but easy occlusability of radi.al pulses on raising 
either wrist above the shoulder. Left clavicle flatter than the right. ° 

Operation by Mr. Harvey Jackson. — ^The scalenus anticus fascia was in such a position 
as to obstruct and press the subclavian artery in an upward direction; and the 
brachial plexus was compressed between the clavicle and the first rib. The artery was 
freed by division of the scalenus anticus and the first rib was divided. The patient made an 
uneventful recovery' as far as the operation was concerned but, at the time of discharge 
Auc. — N eur. 1 
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consultation because she was losing weight and still liable to vomit, also pale, constipated, 
and taking feeds very slowly. Vitamins: Given halibut oil, 3 drops a day from 6 weeks 
old to 5 months old. ' 

18.1. “16: Outpiiliciit. — Examination: Aged 7 months, weight 14 J/j lb. General condition 
poor. Looked ill. Wasted, 'fretful. Muscles flabby. . Divarication of recti. Slight 
dehydration. No other physical signs. Urine (fresh, non-catheter .specimen): Pale 
yellow: Sp. gr. 1006. Neutral. Trace of albumin. No sugar. Small flocculent deposit, 
which on microscopical examination showed no casts or red corpuscles, but numerous pus 
cells and some epithelial cells, a few uric acid crystals, bacilli and cocci. Blood; R.B.C. 
•4,110,000; Hb. 64%, C.I. 0-79; W.B.C. 9,600; Polys.- 36%, basos. 0-5%, lymphos. 56%, 
large monos. 7-5%. 

The infant was admitted to ho.spital on 1.2.46, aged 7j4 months, with a provisional 
diagnosis of calcium injarction of renal tubules: Pale, wasted, lethargic, a weak cry, 
constipated, slightly inelastic skin. She took her feeds erratically, vomited occasionally and 
failed to gain. Five days later .she developed an infection, the cause of which was not 
discovered; with sulphamczathine tlie temperature fell, but still she did not gain. 

From 7.2.46 ultraviolet light was given, without benefit. On 13.2.46 the temperature 
rose again. Sulpbamezathinc given for four days, and penicillin for eighteen days. She 
went downhill, and by 16.2.46 looked very ill. The stools became relaxed and soon 
the constipation had been replaced bj' diarrhoea. As no source of infection bad been dis- 
covered, the mastoids were explored under a local anaesthetic, with negative results, on 
20.2.46. She died one month after admission in spite of intravenous therapy, blood 
transfusions, &c. 

Pathological findings in hospital. — Urine: 21.1.46. Sp. gr. 1006. Alb. trace; reaction 
neutral. No casts or R.B.C. Pus cells -p-f-f. Epithelial cells +. A few unc acid 
crystals. B. coli and streps. 

1.2.46: Neutral. Alb. 10 mg.%. No deposit. 

5.2.46; Neutral. Alb. 10 mg.%. W.B.C. 5-10 per high power field. Culture sterile. 
12.2.46: Acid. Alb. 10 mg.%. Pus cells 2 per high power field. 

5.3.46: Aik. Alb. 200 mg.%. Deposit — ^NAD. Culture sterile. 

Blood urea 4.2.46. 46 mg. per 100 c.c. 

Post-nasal siuab. — 4.2.46; N.A.D. 13.2.46: Pneumococci and Staph, aureus coag. pos. 
22.2.46; N.A.D. 

Rectal stvab. — 26.2.46 : Ps. pyocyaueus. Agglutinations. 28.2.46 : Neg. to Salmonella. 
B. typhosus and paralyphosus, Br. abortus. 

Chest X-ray. — 22.2.46: Negative. Mantoux 1/ 1,000 negative. 

In brief, the clinical picture wa.s that of marasmus, with occasional vomiting, constipa- 
tion, poor appetite, hypotonia, lethargy, and a tendency to dehydration out of proportion 
to the vomiting. Tlic results of investigation did not seem to account for her condition- 
The urine was sometimes reported as “normal”, and at other times contained traces ot 
albumen, occasional pus cells but no infection; epithelial cells reported in one specimen. . 
The blood urea was somewhat above the upper limit of normality. She died of an 
intercurrent infection. 

Autopsy (Dr, Martin Bodian). — No focus of infection was found. There was oedema 
of the brain and lungs. The liver showed gross fatty change with faint nutmeg pattern. 
The kidneys weighed 38 grammes each. Capsules stripped easily. Cortex pale yxllow. 
Pyramids ' congested. Some degree of foetal lobulation. On cutting into the kidneys 
there was a gritty feel; the surface of the cross section showed numerous fine greyish- 
yellow specks in the pyramids especially towards the boundary zone. X-raj' of the 
specimen showed that this material was radio-opaque. 

Histology. — Capsule: Normal. Corte.x: Many foetal glomeruli. Marked cloudy 
swelling of convoluted tubules with hy.iline casts in many of them. Occasional glomeruli 
and convoluted tubules showed deposition of calcium sand. Medulla-pyramids: Cloudy 
swelling of collecting tubules with fair number of casts. Also some collecting tubules 
dilated with desquamation of epithelium and deposition of calcium in liimina. This 
was the principal distribution of the calcium but some deposits lay outside the tubules. 
There was no foreign body reaction around these deposits and no evidence of fibrosis. 
Von Kossa’s stain confirmed that the deposits consisted of calcium salts. 
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Tuberoilous Spine with Paraplegia. — V. C. Sseix, FJR,C.S. 

D. W., female, aged 21, October 19-11 complained of aching in back. Treated at 
Ealing Hospital with infra-red rays and massage. 

X-ray (1S.2.-42) showed partial collapse of D.V.7, which was followed one week later by 
developing paraplegia. Past history of weakness of left leg. ? Anterior poliomyelitis 
in early childhood. Patient admitted to St. Vincent’s 23.2.42. 27.2.42; Seen by Dr. 

Pnrdon Martin. Right plantar reflex extensor. Left not obtainable. Loss of sensation 
right side D.7 to L.I. left side D.7 to.L.4. Postural sense and pvTamidal tracts unaffected. 
11.3.42; Put on spinal frame. 1.5.42, Dr. Purdon Martin: Sharp sensory level at junc- 
tion of DA and D.6 distribution. Severe loss of sense of position of both feet. Suggest 
spinal laminectomy to relieve pressure on cord. 23.7.42: Operation by Mr. Snell. D.6 
and D.7 drilled to relieve pressure. No pus found. 

On 27.7.42 still no improvement in deep reflexes, but some improvement in sensation. 
20.11.42, Dr. Purdon Martin: No spinal function. Complete loss of all sensation below 
level of D.6. Still gross loss of joint sense on either side. Suggest decompression operation. 

31.12.42: Operation by Mr. Holmes Sellors. Right costo-transversectomy. Rib was. 
removed from its head from about ^4 it*- and a large abscess cavity was found under- 
neath. Pleura on the outer side was thickened and in some places calcified and at 
least a gramme of semicaseous pus was mopped from the wound. The long spinal 
muscles, which had been retracted inwards, were sutured back and the skin closed. 

19.2.43, Dr. Purdon Martin: StiU no definite sign of recovery in the cord, but spasms 
less. 21.5.43, Dr. Purdon Martin: There is some pain sensation, and heat and cold 
sensation in the right foot. 23.8.43: Report on X-ray. The paravertebral abscess is smaller, 
there is further kyphos with increased destruction of D.5. 15.11.43, Dr. Purdon 

Martin: No voluntary movements in lower limbs. Small area of superficial sensation 
at back of right heel.' Legs spastic and all reflexes exaggerated. Some slight sense of 
position in right lower limb. 3.2.44; Movement returning in both legs, right better than 
left. 13A.44: Great improvement in lower limbs. There are now signs of recovered 
function in all tracts of the spinal cord. Can make good flexion movements witli both 
legs, though there is still a good deal of spasticitv' in the right, and plantar reflex is 
stul extensor. Pain sensation improved. Position at large joints appreciated, but 
not toes. To have passive movements to both lower limbs daily in addition to mas- 
sage. 11A.44: X-ray shows some consolidation in the spinal lesion. 17,7.44: Improve- 
ment continues. Can now recognize position of toes. 20.7.44; To be measured for 
back support. 11.9.44: Right plantar reflex flexor. No spasticity in either leg. 15.10.44: 
Commenced walking. 16.3.45: Discharged, wearing double iron and toe-lifting strap on 
left leg. 

Disseminated Sclerosis in one of Uniovular Twins, the other Twin being Similarly 
Affected. — ^Desis Williams, M.D. 

D. C., aged 42, married woman with one healthy child aged 12. 

Family history. — Nothing of note except for a similar illness in an identical twin. 
She has 4 other siblings who are well. 

History. — Twelve years ago rapid onset of numbness and loss of sensation in left arm 
and leg; stiffness of musdes and clumsiness of movement. Partial recovery. Two 
attacks of double vision, eight and six years ago. Four years .ago intermittent pain 
typical of trigeminal neuralgia; progressive ataxia. Paraplegic symptoms have pro- 
gressed until the present. 

Present condition. — Trigeminal neuralgia in second division on left side {intermittent 
for the last four months). Clumsiness of left hand and, to a less extent, of right; difficulty 
in Walking and stiffness of legs. Occasional urgency of micturition and constipation. 

Past history. — Total hysterectomy three and a half years ago. 

On examination. — Cranial nerves and optic discs normal. No nystagmus. Upper limbs 
— wasting of left arm. Inco-ordination left > right with intention tremor on both 
sides. Tone increase on left: all tendon-jerks, brisk left > right. Sensation — slight 
impairment to joint sense, light touch and 2-point discrimination on left. Lower limbs 
— severe spastic paraplegia; increased jerks, ankle clonus, left > right, and bilateral 
extensor plantar responses; relative sparing of all forms of sensation. Appredation of 
joint sense and light touch slightly impaired in left leg. 

W.R. negative. Blood-count normal. 
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it was too early to see how far her neurological condition had been affected. Power of 
the intrinsic muscles of the left arm had been very slightly improved. 

Lateral Column Degeneration following Nutritional Defects While Prisoners of War in 
the Far East. Two Cases. — G. I; C. Inguam, M.B., M.R.C.P., for George Riddocii,. 
M.D^ F.R.C.P. 

F. A., aged 33; A. W., aged 27.’ These patients were fed on a diet chiefly of polished 
rice, and developed symptoms of mental disturbance, visual errors, muscular weakness, 
bladder incontinence, skin lesions, glossitis and mouth sores, and now show a pure 
pyramidal lesion affecting the lower legs. 

Functional Recovery following Common Peroneal Nerve Suture. Three Cases. 

J. E. A. O’Connell, F.R.C.S. 

(1) H. B., male, aged 49, sustained extensive lacerations of the right calf and popliteal 
region with an immediate complete lesion of the right common peroneal nerve. At 
operation (18.5.42) eleven months after injury, a complete lesion with a gap was found 
and secondary suture performed. Motor recovery commenced four months after opera- 
tion and progressed satisfactorily. 

(2) J. G., male, aged 32, sustained multiple injuries in an air raid, including a laceration 
in the left popliteal space with an immediate complete lesion of the left common peronea 
nerve. At operation (21.3.41) six months after injury, a lesion in continuity with no 
sparing of fibres was found, excised and secondary suture performed. ^ -Motor recoiery 
eommenced eleven months after operation and progressed satisfactorily. 

(3) G. E., male, aged 32, sustained G.S.W. lateral aspect of right leg 

complete lesion of the right common peroneal nerve. At operation ( 26 - 5 . 45 ) three ano a 
half months after injury, a lesion in continuity containing several shell "‘'’g"’;' ; 
was found, excised and secondary suture performed. Motor recovery commenced 
months after operation and is progressing. 

Cojnwienf.— These cases have been shown in order to demonstrate the ? 

the opinion that functional recovery after common peroneal nerve J® f 

unusual and of poor quality should it occur. They indicate the need for a " rat 
approach to prognosis as regards motor recovery after peripheral nene sutiue. 
not, as might be imagined from what is frequently written on the 
nerves posfess an inherent quality wh'^h , leads to good motor recovery^ 

Rather is it that the extent of motor recovery which. follows "ene suture carried 
favourable circumstances is directly proportionate to the size of mosj* 
supplies and the amplitude of the movements which they produce. Thus motor re ) 
inX muscles of the^ thigh and upper arm has been 

and musculocutaneous nerves— in one case good function following ^can 

of the latter nerve. In the muse es of the lower leg forearm is 

be expected. But in the case of the small muscles of the foot 

a most unusual occurrence. 

’^ejO^^g^XTged'^jr °A«ended hospital in 1941, with a history of h-wng hiHe" 

tVip foot and that she caught her foot in carpets, &c. 

On 26 2 42 Dr Purdon Martin recommended exploration of the ‘^°mmon pero ^ 
nene ff the ga[;anrc response was satisfactory. If there was no response, fixation of 
Ac foot was pfanned. There was no response from the tibialis anticus. 
n';e42- Oljeration — The lower scar was explored. The peroneal 

2 ^ 6.42 . Operauo divided. Both ends were involved in scar tissue. 

TL'^ntlf "heTerve were resected, and the nerve resutured. The knee was plastered 

‘"' 26 .R 43 ! "opern/mu.-Right tibialis anticus lengthened by slide operation. Limb 

plastered. .oA-inp- She can walk quite comfortably uithout any splint or 

All muscles, are or aching in Ae leg. 

toe-raising spring, one n 1 
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Tuberculous Spine with Paraplegia. — V. C. Snell, F.R.C.S. 

D. W., female, aged 21, October 1941 complained of aching in back. Treated at 
Ealing Hospital with infra-red rays and massage. 

X-ray (18.2.42) showed partial collapse of D.V.7, which was followed one week later by 
developing paraplegia. Past history’ of weakness of left leg, ? Anterior poliomyelitis 
in early childhood. Patient admitted to St. Vincent’s 23.2.42. 27.2.42; Seen by Dr. 

Purdon Martin. Right plantar reflex extensor. Left not obtainable. Loss of sensation 
right side D.7 to L.l, left side D.7 to L.4. Postural sense and pyramidal tracts unaffected. 
11.3.42: Put on spinal frame. 1.5.42, Dr. Purdon Martin: Sharp sensory level at junc- 
tion of D.5 and D.6 distribution. Severe loss of sense of position of both feet. Suggest 
spinal laminectomy to relieve pressure on cord. 23.7.42: Operation by Mr. Snell. D.6 
and D.7 drilled to relieve pressure. No pus found. 

On 27.7.42 still no improvement in deep reflexes, but some improvement in sensation. , 
20.11.42, Dr. Purdon Martin: No spinal function. Complete loss of all sensation below 
level of D.6. Still gross loss of joint sense on either side. Suggest decompression operation. 

31.12.42: Operation by Mr. Holmes Sellors. Right costo-transversectomy. Rib was. 
removed from its head from about 3^4 in. and a large abscess cavity was found under- 
neath. Pleura on the outer side was thickened and in some places calcified and at 
least a gramme of semicaseous pus was mopped from the wound. The long spinal 
muscles, which had been retracted inwards, were sutured back and the skin closed. 

19.2.43, Dr. Purdon Martin: Still no definite sign of recovery in the cord, but spasms 
less. 21.5.43, Dr. Purdon Martin; There is some pain sensation, and heat and cold 
sensation in ffie right foot. 23.8.43; Report on X-ray. The paravertebral abscess is smaller, 
there is further kyphos with increased destruction of D.5. 15.11.43, Dr. Purdon 

Martin; No voluntary movements in lower limbs. Small area of superficial sensation 
at back of right heel. Legs spastic and all reflexes exaggerated. Some_ slight sense of 
position in right lower limb. 3.2.44: Movement returning in both legs, right better than 
left. 13.3.44: Great improvement in lower limbs. There are now signs of recovered 
function in all tracts of the spinal cord. Can make good flexion movements with both 
legs, though there is still a good deal of spasticity in the right, and plantar reflex is 
still extensor. Pain sensation improved. Position at large joints appreciated, but 
not toesl To have passive movements to both lower limbs daily in addition to mas- 
sage. 11.5.44: X-ray shows some consolidation in the spinal lesion. 17.7.44: Improve- 
ment continues. Can now recognize position of toes. 20.7.44: To be measured for 
back support. 11.9.44: Right plantar reflex flexor. No spasticity’ in either leg. 15.10.44; 
Commenced tvalking. 16.3.45: Discharged, wearing double iron and toe-lifting strap on 
left leg. 

Disseminated Sclerosis in one of Uniovular Twins, the other Twin being Similarly 
Affected. — Denis Williams, M.D. 

D. C., aged 42, married woman with one healthy child aged 12. 

Family history. — ^Nothing of note except for a similar illness in an identical twin. 
She has 4 other siblings who are well. 

History. — Twelve years ago rapid onset of numbness and loss of sensation in left arm 
and leg; stiffness of muscles and clumsiness of movement. Partial recovery. Two 
attacks of double vision, eight and six years ago. Four years ago intermittent pain 
typical of trigeminal neuralgia; progressive ataxia. Paraplegic symptoms have pro- 
gressed untU the present. 

Present condition. — Trigeminal neuralgia in second division on left side (intermittent 
for the last four months). Clumsiness of left hand and, to a less extent, of right; difficulty’ 
in walking and stiffness of legs. Occasional urgency of micturition and constipation. 

Past history. — Total hysterectomy three and a half years ago. 

On examination. — Cranial nerves and optic discs normal. No nystagmus. Upper limbs 
— wasting of left arm. Inco-ordination left > right with intention tremor on both 
sides. Tone increase on left; all tendon-jerks, brisk left > right. Sensation — slight 
impairment to joint sense, light touch and 2-point discrimination on left. Lower limbs 
— severe spastic paraplegia; increased jerks, ankle clonus, left > right, and bilateral 
extensor plantar responses; relative sparing of all forms of sensation. Appreciation of 
joint sense and light touch slightly impaired in left leg. 

W.R. negative. Blood-count normal. 
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[May 2, I946J 

Meeting Held at the National Hospital^ Queen Square, London 

SYMPOSIUM ON THE SURGICAL TREATMENT OF MYASTHENIA 

GRAVIS 

Mr. Geoffrey Keynes said that he believed the main purpose of tliis meeting was to 
protKle a clinical demonstration of the results-vof thymectomy for myastlienia gmvis, 
OTcr 30 patients having been assembled for inspection by the members of the Section. 
He would thciefore confine his remarks to an attempt to assess the results and to draw 
attention to some of the factors which seemed to inllucnce them. 

s The first question that any physician would naturally ask was what was the mortality 
of the operation. Mr. Keynes said he had now performed the operation 63 times, but 
that it was not possible to express the mortality ns a pefeentage of this figure. If the . 
figures were scrutinized chronologically' it would be seen that dicre had been 7 post- 
operative deaths among the first 21 patients, but only 2 among'thc next 42. That is to 
say, it appeared that with increased experience of the operation and post-operative 
management, the danger had been reduced to a very low figure. This was partly to be 
attributed to the advice given by' Blalock in his original paper to supply the patient 
after operation with plenty of fluid by means of an intravenous drip. This may have 
been necessary in the hot climate of Baltimore, but in London it seemed to promote tlte 
excessive secretion of mucus to which myasthenic patients were liable, and so to increase 
the danger to life. This measure had now' for some time been omitted. 

In addinon to the 9 post-operative deaths 4 others had died of the disease, giving 
a total of \3 patients dead. In 9 others the operation was' still too recent for assessment 
of the result. This left 41 to be assessed. The present figures submitted by Dr. Carson 
were as follows: 


A. Apparently cured, not taking prostigmin 14 

B. Very much better, taking small dose of prostigmin 15 

C. Slight improvement ’ 3 

D. No improvement . . . . . . . . 9 
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These results had now been established for periods up to four years, and Mr. Keynes 
challenged anyone to produce equal results by' means of medical treatment or spontaneous 
remission in any comparable series of patients. All the patients hitherto submitted to 
operation had been described as severe or very severe examples of the disease. The 
milder ones had not so far been accepted for surgical treatment. 


The results were admittedly erratic, and the reasons for this W’cre still obscure. But 
scrutiny of the series show'ed that, on the w’hole, the best results were obtained in the 
younger patients with short histories, and the poor results in the older patients with long 
histories. It was also noticeable that some symptoms, particularly ptosis, tended to 
remain, even when the patient as a whole had greatly improved. 

One factor drat plainly influenced the results adversely w'as the incidence of thymic 
tumours. There had been 7 of these among the 63 patients, and they inevitably made 
the operation more difficult and dangerous, owing to their being closely adherent to the 
pleura and neighbouring structures. Sometimes removal of a thymoma produced great 
improvement at first, but this might be followed soon by complete relapse and death. 


Apart from the presence of a tumour, the size of the gland had no relation to the 
severity of the disease. The weight varied from 3 to 30 grammes. The histological 
findings were becoming more definite, and Dr. Collins would describe these. 

Mr Keynes had often been told in past years that myasthenia gravis did not occur m 
children ^ Nevertheless the age of his patients had ranged from 56 to 2 years. Recently 
twn mtients a^ed 4 and 2, had been operated on at Great Ormond Street Hospital, 
^ der tlte carifof Dr. Wyllie. Both children were moribund when admitted, but had 
in nrosti^min, and since operation had recovered completely except for 
per^.°mnt ptosifffi Ine of ffiem. Tire 'child of 4 was now described by Lr father as 

“tireless". 
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As a pendant to his remarks Mr. Keynes referred to a communication he had received 
from Dr. Viets, of the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. Dr. Viets had submitted 
16 patients to operation but for the time being had abandoned this form of treatment. 
Mr. Keynes suggested that this was probably due to two factors: (1 ) the operative mortality 
of 5 in 16, the same rate as in the first 21 of Mr. Keynes’ patients, (2) the high incidence 
of tumours, also 5 in 16, a factor which Mr. Keynes had already shown to influence results 
adversely. 

The taking of prostigmin after operation tvas influenced to some extent by the 
psychology of the patients. On the one hand there were some who were so determined to 
register improvement that they tended to reject prostigmin even when they really 
needed it. On the other hand there were those who had become so habituated to the 
drug that they had a feeling of insecurity without it, even when it was not necessary. 
The second category tvas illustrated by one of the patients present at the demonstration, 
who was taking “one tablet a week”, this being on Saturday afternoons with a view to a 
dance in the evening. 

Mr. Keynes concluded that the results he had obtained on the whole justified the 
further performance of thymectomy. There was also evidence in favour of operating 
early, now that the operation had become almost safe, before the disease had become 
chronic. Early operation might also forestall the formation of thymomas, the high 
incidence of which was a serious factor influencing results. 


Dr. Douglas H. Collins; Notes on the pathology of the thymus glands removed in the 
surgical treatment of myasthenia gravis. — Perhaps the scarcity of morbid appearances 
is the most astonishing feature in the pathological anatomy of the thymus glands 
removed from patients with myasthenia gravis. Gross structural abnormalities of the 
gland are the exception rather than the rule. Tumours of the' gland, as will be shown, 
occur only in a proportion of 1 in 7 of the cases. The remaining glands differ hardly 
at all from the normal in their appearance to the naked eye, though there are some 
qualitative differences in their histology. 

Dr. A. B. Bratton and I are examining these glands together. Our series and its 
statktical analysis are not yet complete; a more detailed paper will be published elsewhere. 
There are certain features of the glands constant enough to enable us to state with some 
confidence whether or not a gland comes from a case of myasthenia gravis when examin- 
ing unlabelled sections under the microscope. It may be of value at this stage to 
describe in broad terms some of the pathological characteristics of the thymus in myas- 
thenia gravis, so that they may be here recorded. 

There are three main headings: (1) The normal thymus; (2) thymic tumours in myas- 
thenia gravis; (3) non-tumour glands from myasthenic cases. In all we have so far 
examined 56 glands from patients with myasthenia, two of which came to post-mortem 
before operation, and a number of normal glands as control material. 

The normal thymus. — Normal thvmus glands for control purposes have been sought 
amongst Dr. Bratton’s large material and also in my own small series of 10 healthy per- 
sons who died sudden, accidental deaths. Ordinary hospital post-mortem material does not 
provide satisfactory' controls as atrophy of the thymus occurs very rapidly in malnutrition, 
infective, or cachectic diseases. Amongst normals the weight of the individual thymus 
is extremely variable. The shape is somervhat more constant according to age-group, 
varying from a solid conoid or cordate gland in infancy to the elongated bilobed gland 
of the adult. Qualitative changes, best seen under the microscope, also tend to be 
constant in the different age-groups. At adolescence fat replacement along the lines 
of the fibrous intersections of the gland commences and advances into the typical adult 
type in which only islets of thymic tissue are found floating in fat. These islets in'-the 
normal person are mainly of medullary tissue. Hassall bodies persist and probably 
continue to be formed throughout adult life, though cornification and calcification of 
these may be seen at any age. The large lymphoid cortical foci seen in the childhood 
gland are reduced in adult life to only a thin rim of lymphocytes or an occasional small 
rounded follicle. The small lymphocytes, or thymocytes, become less closely packed in 
the adult medullary tissue. It is particularly noteworthy that the amount of parenchy- 
matous tissue in a gland cannot be assessed without microscopic section, and that a gland 
which to the naked eye looks solid and fleshy may. on section, be found to have^onlv 
somc 20 to 40% of glandular tissue. Bratton'has used a method of floating a gland in 
water as a rough assessment of this, the infiltrated fat lending buoyancy to the organ. 
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[May 2, 1946] 

Meeting Held at the National Hospital^ Queen Square, London 

SYMPOSIUM ON THE SURGICAL TREATMENT OF MYASTHENIA 

GRAVIS 

Mr. Geoffrey Keynes said that he believed the main purpose of this meeting ivas to 
provide a clinical demonstration of the rcsiilts^of tliymectomy for myasthenia gravis, 
over 30 patients liaving been assembled for inspection by the members of the Section. 
He would therefore confine his remarks to an attempt to assess the results and to draw 
attention to some of the factors which seemed to infiucnce them. 

The first c|uestion that any physician would natural!)' ask was what was the mortality 
of the operation. Mr. Keynes said he had now performed the operation 63 times, but 
that it was not possible to c.xprcss the mortality as a percentage of this figure. ^If the i 
figures were scrutinized chronologically it would be .seen that there had been 7 post- 
operative deaths among the first 21 patients, but only 2 among the nc.vt 42. That is. to 
say, it apjreared that with increased experience of the operation and post-operative 
management, the danger liad been reduced to a very low figure. This was partly to be 
attributed to the advice given by Blalock in his original paper to supply the patient 
after operation with plenty of fluid by means of an intravenous drip. This may have 
been necessary in the hot climate of Baltimore, but in London it seemed to promote the 
excessive secretion of mucus to which myasthenic patients were liable, and so to increase 
the danger to life. This measure had now for some time been omitted. 

In addinon to the 9 post-operative deaths 4 others had died of the disease, giving 
a total of 13 patients dead. In 9 others the operation was' still too recent for assessment 
of the result. This left 41 to be assessed. The present figures submitted by Dr. Carson 
ivere as follows; 

A. Apparently cured, not taking prostigmin 14 

B. Very much better, taking small dose of prostigmin 15 

C. Slight improvement ' ^ 

D. No improvement 9 

41 


These results had now been established for periods up to four years, and Mr. Keynes 
challenged anyone to produce equal results by means of medical treatment or spontaneous 
remission in any comparable series of patients. All the patients hitherto submitted to 
operation had been described as severe or very severe examples of the disease, 
milder ones had not so far been accepted for surgical treatment. 


The results were admittedly erratic, and the reasons for this ivcrc still obscure. But 
scrutiny of the series showed that, on the whole, the best results were obtained in the 
younger patients with short histories, and the poor results in the older patients with long 
histories. It ivas also noticeable tliat some symptoms, ■ particularly ptosis, tended to 
remain, even when the patient as a whole had greatly improved. 

One factor that plainly influenced the results adversely was the incidence of thyniic 
tumours. There had been 7 of these among the 63 patients, and they inevitably made 
the operation more difficult and dangerous, owing to their being closely adherent to the 
pleura and neighbouring structures. Sometimes removal of a thymoma produced great 
improvement at first, but this might be followed soon by complete relapse and death. 


Apart from the presence of a tumour, the size of the gland had no relation to the 
severity of the disease. The weight varied from 3 to 30 grammes. The histological 
findings were becoming more definite, and Dr. Collins would describe these. 


Mr Keynes had often been told in past years that myasthenia gravis did not occur m 
rhildren Nevertheless the age of his patients liad ranged from 56 to 2 years. Recently 
* need 4 and 2, had been operated on at Great Ormond Street Hospital, 

two p care of Dr. Wyllie. Both children were moribund when admitted, but had 
under nrostiemin, and since operation had recovered completely except for 

P^Ltent%tosir°n one of them. The 'child of 4 was now described by her father as 

“tireless”. 
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As a pendant to his remarks Mt;. Keynes referred to a communication he had received 
from Dr. \hets, of the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. Dr. Viets had submitted 
16 patients to operation but for the time being bad abandoned this form of treatment. 
Mr. Keynes suggested that this was probably due to two factors: (1) the operative mortality 
of 5 in 16, the same rate as in the first 21 of Mr. Keynes’ patients, (2) the high incidence 
of tumours, also 5 in 16, a factor which Mr. Keynes had already shown to influence results 
adversely. 

The taking of prostigmin after operation was influenced to some extent by the 
psychology of the patients. On the one hand there were some who were so determined to 
register improvement that they tended to reject prostigmin even when they really 
needed it. On die other hand there were those who had become so habituated to the 
drug that they had a feeling of insecurity without it, even when it was not necessary. 
TTie second category was illustrated by one of the patients present at the demonstration, 
who was taking “one tablet a week”, this being on Saturday afternoons with a view to a 
dance in the evening. 

Mr. Keynes concluded that the results he had obtained on the whole justified the 
further performance of thymectomy. There was also evidence in favour of operating 
early, now that the operation had "become almost safe, before the disease had become 
chronic. Early operation might also forestall the formation of thymomas, the high 
incidence of which was a serious factor influencing results. 


Dr. Douglas H, Collins: /Voles on the pathology of the thymus glands removed in the 
surgical treatment of myasthenia gravis. — ^Perhaps the scarcity of morbid appearances 
is the most astonishing feature in the pathological anatomy of the thymus glands 
removed from patients with myasthenia gravis. Gross structural abnormalities of the 
gland are the exception rather than the rule. Tumours of the gland, as will be shown, 
occur only in a proportion of 1 in 7 of the cases. The remaining glands differ hardly 
at all from the normal in their appearance to the naked eye, though there are some 
qualitative differences in their histology. 

Dr. A. B. Bratton and I are examining these glands together. Our series and its 
statistical analysis are not yet complete; a more detailed paper will be published elsewhere. 
There are certain features of the glands constant enough to enable us to state with some 
Mnfidence whether or not a gland comes from a case of myasthenia gravis when e.xamin- 
ing unlabeiled sections under the microscope. It may be of value at this stage to 
describe in broad terms some of the pathological characteristics of the thymus in myas- 
thenia gravis, so that they may be here recorded. 

There are three main headings: (1) The normal thymus; (2) thymic tumours in myas- 
thenia gravis; (3) non-tumour glands from myasthenic cases. In all we have so 'far 
e.vamined 56 glands from patients with myasthenia, two of which came to post-mortem 
before operation, and a number of normal glands as control material. 

The normal thymus. — Normal tbvmus glands for control purposes have been sought 
amongst Dr. Bratton's large material and also in my own small series of 10 healthy per- 
sons who died sudden, accidental deaths. Ordinary hospital post-mortem material does not 
provide satisfactory controls as atrophy of the thymus occurs very rapidly in malnutrition, 
infective, or cachectic diseases. Amongst normals the weight of the individual thymus 
is extremely variable. The shape is somewhat more constant according to age-group, 
varying from a solid conoid or cordate gland in infancy to the elongated bilobed gland 
of the adult. Qualitative changes, best seen under the microscope, also tend to be 
constant in the different age-groups. At adolescence fat replacement along the lines 
of the fibrous intersections of the gland commences and advances into the typical adult 
type in which only islets of thymic tissue are found floating in fat. These islets in 'the 
normal person are mainly of medullary tissue. Hassall bodies persist and probably 
continue to be formed throughout adult life, though cornification and calcification of 
these may be seen at any age. The large lymphoid cortical foci seen in the childhood 
gland are reduced in adult life to only a thin rim of lymphoct'tes or an occasional small 
rounded follicle. The small lymphocytes, or thymocytes, become less closely packed in 
the adult medullary tissue. It is particularly noteworthy that the amount of parenchy- 
matous tissue in a gland cannot be assessed without microscopic section, and that a gland 
which to the naked eye looks solid and fleshv may, on section, be found to have^’onlv 
some 20 to 40% of glandular tissue. Bratton has iised a method of floating a eland in ‘ 
water as a rough assessment of this, the infiltrared fat lending buoyancy to the organ. 
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T/p’iiiw tiinioiirs in viyaslhenia I'ravis. — ^I'limours of the gland recognizable either 
by the naked eye or by the microscope have been found in only eight cases ()4-3%). 
I hey have been found more commonly in the severer forms of the disease. These 
tunioui.s' liave not Iteen uniform in type. They are sometimes localized in one part of 
the organ or diiruscd through the 'whole. Their histology varies within the range of 
ceil types described ;is lymplio-cpitliclioma or thymoma. 

From a survey of the literature it would appear that the incidence of myastlienia gravis 
in cases of thymic tumour is much greater than the incidence of thymic tumours in 
cases of myasthenia. 

Noii-ltiiitoiir, lliyiniis glands in myasthenia gravis . — In mvasthenia gravis, apart 
from glands containing tumour, the thymus docs not differ in size or in gross appearance 
from the normal adult type and it docs not markedly differ in the percentage of 
parenchymatous tissue in relation to fat and stroma substance. The conception of per- 
sistent thymus should, therefore, I think, be abandoned, but microscopically there 
arc two characteristics which difl'ercntiatc the myasthenic gland from the normal. The 
first is a qualitative difference in tlie surviving islets of parenchyma. Most myasthenic 
glands show, a denser concentration of lymphocytes in the cortex, in other words, cortical 
atrophy is less marked than in the normal. Many islets show well-rounded lymphoid 
cortical foci and lymphocytes — or as some would prefer to call them, small thymocytes 
are more thickly scattered about the medulla. The second characteristic is more peculiar. 
This is the formation within the medulla of structures apparently identical with the 
germ centres or secondary nodules of Flemming commonl^’ seen in lymph glands. Tlie.se 
are regularly rounded or slightly oval areas of clearer tissue circumscribed by concentric 
rings of small darkly-staining cells of lymphoid type. In the clear centre there arc oval, 
vesicular, pale, nuclei fairly evenly distributed and lying within large cells wdiose cell 
walls and divisions arc difficult to demonstrate. The uniformity of this cell mass is 
interrupted by spaces which may possibly be rudimentary lymjihatic channels, hut-are 
more likely to be vacuolated degenerating cells containing, nuclear fragments. Nuclear 
mitoses arc also often seen in these germ centres, which have been found in two-thu'ds 
of myasthenic thymuses (28 out of 42 non-tumour glands) and have been found once in 
the surviving tissue around a tumour. In silver-stained preparations, these germ centres 
are not penetrated by the argentophil fibrils which are interlaced among the cpithehai 
tissue of the thymic medulla. Their relation with lymphoid tissue is supported by dns 
fact and by their corona of lymphocytes which are not otherwise so arranged in the 
medulla. In my opinion the presence of these structures in so many myasdrcnic guincls 
is statistically significant. They w’cre first described only in 1924 by Jolly and de 
Tannennberg in the thymus of a normal cat as something quite exceptional. Bratton 
has seen them in only three instances among a large number of non-inyasthcnic 
glands and 1 have not encountered them among my own normal material. 

Hassall bodies do not appear to vary between normal and myasthenic glands. In a 
few- cases of myasthenia gravis one finds also a packed synciti.al concentration of clear 
cells of the medulla which might be regarded cither as medullary hyperplasia or as the 
early formation of germ centres before they collect their lymphocytes. 

Interpretation of these findings is impossible at present, but it would seem that the 
thymus in myasthenia reacts in a manner more characteristic of lymphoid tissue than 
of an epithelial organ. One cannot postulate a specific function for these germ centres, 
as we do not know their function in lymph nodes, and in the thymus these structure.', 
do not appear different from the secondary nodules or germ centres which appear in 
many other organs as well as lymph glands: for example, the toxic thyroid, where there 
is an associated lymphoid infiltration. 


SuAtMAnr 

(1) Only a proportion of about 1 in 7 thymus glands bear recognized tumours m a 
series of cases of myasthenia gravis. 

(21 Persistence of the thymus beyond the age of expected involution is a hazy con- 
ception and is not one on which the relation between the gland and myasthenia gravis 
can be explained. 

(3) The majority of the glands in myasthenia gravis do not show any gross anatonuca 

abnormality. . . 

rv ..Uf-r:,,/. rhnnees in the histology of non-tumour glands in myasthenia gra'J- 
iEnSfemly co~ Th.y .r. ,o indie, = „ reSdon of ,l,c’p,„nr„ cta,.=- 
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teristic of a lymphoid tissue, but whether these are related to the cause or to the effects 
of myasthenia gravis cannot be judged. 

(5) The tissue elements more specific to the thymus, i.e. reticulated medullary 
epithelium and the Hassall bodies, have not so far been shown to undergo any constant 
or significant change in myasthenia gravis e.vcept in the case of tumours where both 
lymphoid and epithelial elements are concerned in the new growth. 


Dr. Purdon Martin (Chairman) : My first impression was one of disappointment that 
so many patients were still taking prostigmin. Moreover, we are told that 9 patients 
who were operated on have not improved, and 3 others only slightly, while 5 died in 
addition to those who had tumours. From these results it is evident that thymectomy 
is not the whole answer to myasthenia. 

On the other hand, 14 patients are able to do without prostigmin, and lead normal 
lives, and the results are best in the young people. 

We must ask ourselves in tlie first place what would have been the mortalitj’ in these 
cases if no operations had been performed. The. disease is one with which we were 
quite familiar before the operation was introduced and we can recall what the results 
were. It was always a more severe disease in the young people. Over a considerable 
number of years before the introduction of prostigmin I never saw a patient under the 
age of 25 survive for more than twelve months, and it was rare for them to do anything 
other than go steadily downhill. It is precisely with these young patients that Mr. 
Keynes reports his best results. Whether the thymus has anything directly to do with 
myasthenia or not, for these patients the operation does something which' is dramatic 
and life-saving. 

The two children who have been shown are extreme examples of this. It happened 
that by the kindness of Dr. Wyllie I saw both of them before they were operated on — 
one of them was just surviving in a Drinker respirator — and making such allowances 
as my experience permits me to make for the possibilitv’ of remission on the point of 
deatli, I cannot believe that they would both be as they are this evening, or be here at 
all, if they had not had the operation. That then is my conclusion as regards the young 
people. 

Of the older patients many, especially since the arrival of prostigmin, passed into a 
chronic state — sometimes a little better, sometimes a little worse. In manv cases onlv 
the ocular muscles and face were affected, and in others the muscles of the jaw and 
throat as well. In such cases the effects of the operation are less definite. We are told 
that 15 patients improved greatly and 3 others moderately. 

A point which should be considered is, when the improvement took place in relation 
to the operation. If improvement occurred at once, then we should attribute it to the 
operation, but if it did not occur till some months afterwards, it would be safer in assess- 
ing the results to attribute it to the effects of a remission. I feel that Mr. Keynes and 
Dr. Carson can afford to make that concession to the critics, because recalling my 
experience of this disease in the past, I can only conclude that on whatever it is based, 
the operation represents a great advance in the treatment of a disease which had a 
very high mortalitv'. 


Sir Charles Symonds said that, having examined the cases and heard Mr. Geoffrev 
Keynes’s report, he had no doubt that thymectomy represented a verv great advance in 
the treatment of myasthenia gravis. Spontaneous 'remissions were well known, and he 
had personal experience of several striking examples, but he was sure that the average 
expectation of health and life in this disease had been much less than that now offered 
by surgerv. It would, however, be valuable to compare with Mr. Kevnes’ series, a series 
of control cases followed over a number of years in the pre-prostigrtiin davs and in the 
prostigmin period, without operation. Myasthenia gravis was a rare disease,' and it would 
be necessary in any investigation of this sort to pool the experience of neurologists. 

Dr. L. P. E. Laurent: Mr. Kevnes' patients certainly show some verv remarkable 
examples of complete remission of symptoms, but mv c'xperience of mvas'thenia gravis 
m the past eighteen years, extending to some 65 cases, has led me to believe that the 
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Thymic tumours iu myastheuia gravis. — Tumours of the gland recognizable either 
by the naked eye or by the microscope Itavc been found in only eight cases {14'3%). 
Ihcy have been found more commonly in the severer forms of the disease. These 
tumours have not been uniform in type. They arc sometimes localized in one part of 
the organ or difiused through the 'whole. Their histology varies within the range of 
cell types described ns lympbo-epithclioma or thymoma. 

From a survey of the literature it would ap|iear that the incidence of myasthenia gravis 
in cases of thymic tumour is much greater than the incidence of thymic tumours in 
cases of myasthenia. 


Non-tuuiour, thymus glands iu myastheuia gravis. — In myasthenia gravis, apart 
from glands containing tumour, the thyunus docs not differ in size or in gross appearance 
from the normal adult type and it docs not markedly differ in the percentage of 
parenchymatous tissue in relation to fat and stroma substance. The conception of per- 
sistent thymus should, therefore, I think, be abandoned, hut microscopically thcic 
arc two characteristics which differentiate the myasthenic gland from the normal. The 
first is a qualitative difference in the surviving islets of parenchyma. Most myasthenic 
glands show a denser concentration of lymphocytes in the corte.x, in other words, cortical 
atrophy is less marked than in the normal. Many islets show well-rounded lymphoid 
cortical foci and lymphocytes — or as some would prefer to call them, small thymocytes-' 
are more thickly scattered about the medulla. The second characteristic is niore pecuhai. 
This is the formation within the medulla of structures apparently identical with the 
germ centres or secondary nodules of Flemming commonly seen in lymph glands. These 
are regularly rounded or slightly oval areas of clearer tissue circumscribed by concentric 
rings of small darkly-staining cells of lymphoid type. In the clear centre there arc oia , 
vesicular, pale, nuclei fairly evenly di.stribiitcd and lying within large cells whose ce 
walls and divisions arc difficult to demonstrate. The uniformity of this cell mass t 
interrupted by spaces which may possibly be rudimentary lymphatic channels, but ai 
more likely to be vacuolated degenerating cells containing nuclear fragments. Niiclca 
mitoses are also often seen in these germ centres, which have been found m two-thirc. 
of myasthenic thymuses (28 out of 42 non-tumour glands) and have been found ‘ 
the surviving tissue around a tumour. In silver-stained preparations, these germ V 
are not penetrated by the argentophil fibrils which arc interlaced among the ^1”“ 
tissue of the thymic medulla. Their relation with lymphoid tissue is supported by 
fact and by their corona of lymphocytes which arc not otherwise so arranged i.n tn 
medulla. In my opinion the presence of these structures in so many myasthenic glstit ■ 
is statistically significant. They were first described only in 1924 by Jolly and e 
Tanncnnberg in the thymus of a normal cat as something quite exceptional. Bvattoa 
has seen them in only three instances among a large number of non-mynstnen 
glands and I have not encountered them among my own normal material. 

Hassall bodies do not appear to vary between normal and myasthenic glands. In a 
few cases of myasthenia gravis one finds also a packed syncitial concentration of clear 
cells of the medulla which might be regarded either as medullary hyperplasia or as tnc 
early formation of germ centres before they collect their lymphocytes. 

Interpretation of these findings is impossible at present, but it would seem that the 
thymus in myasthenia reacts in a manner more characteristic of lymphoid tissue tbai 
of an epithelial organ. One cannot postulate a specific function for these germ centres, 
as we do not know their function in lymph nodes, and in the thymtis these structures 
do not appear different from the secondary nodules or germ centres which appear m 
many other organs as well as lymph glands: for example, the toxic thyroid, where there 
is an associated lymphoid infiltration. 


Summary 

(1) Only a proportion of about I in 7 thymus glands bear recognized tumours in a 
series of cases of myasthenia gravis. 

(2) Persistence of the thymus beyond the age of expected involution is a hazy con- 
ception and is not one on which the relation between the gland and myasthenia gravis 
can be explained. 

(3) The majority of the glands in myasthenia gravis do not show any gross anatomical 
abnormality. 

141 Oinlitative changes in the histology of non-tumour glands in myasthenia gravis 
are significantly common. They are such as to mdicate a reaction of the pattern charac- 
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teristic of a lymphoid tissue, but whether these are related to the cause or to the effects 
of myasthenia gravis cannot be judged. 

'(5) The tissue elements more specific to the thymus, i.e. reticulated medullary 
epithelium and the Hassall bodies, have not so far been shown to undergo any constant 
or significant change in myasthenia gravis except in the case of tumours where both 
lymphoid and epithelial elements are concerned in the new growth. 


Dr. Purdon Martin (Chairman) : My first impression was one of disappointment that 
so many patients were still taking prostigmin. Moreover, we are told that 9 patients 
who were operated on have not improved, and 3 others only slightly, while 5 died in 
addition to those who had tumours. From these results it is evident that thymectomy 
is not the whole answer to myasthenia. 

On the other hand, 14 patients are able to do without prostigmin, and lead normal 
lives, and the results are best in the young people. 

We must ask ourselves in the first place what would have been the mortality in these 
cases if no operations had been performed. The. disease is one with which we were 
quite familiar before the operation was introduced and we can recall what the results 
were. It was always a more severe disease in the young people. Over a considerable 
number of years before the introduction of prostigmin I never saw’ a patient under the 
age of 25 survive for more than twelve months, and it was rare for them to do anything 
other than go steadily downhill. It is precisely with these young patients that Mr. 
Keynes reports his best results. Whether the thymus has anything directly to do with 
myasthenia or not, for these patients the operation does something which is dramatic 
and life-saving. 

The two children who have been shown are extreme examples of this. It happened 
that by the kindness of Dr. Wyllie I saw both of them before they w’ere operated on — 
one of them was just surviving in a Drinker respirator — and making such allowances 
as my experience permits me to make for the possibility of remission on the point of 
death, 1 cannot believe that they would both be as they are this evening, or be here at 
all, if they had not had the operation. That then is my conclusion as regards the young 
people. 

Of the older patients many, especially since the arrival of prostigmin, passed into a 
chronic state — sometimes a little better, sometimes a little, worse. In many cases only 
the ocular muscles and face were affected, and in others the muscles of the jaw and 
throat as well. In such cases the effects of the operation are less definite. We are told 
that 15 patients improved greatly and 3 others moderately. 

A point which should be considered is, when the improvement took place in relation 
to the operation. If improvement occurred at once, then we should attribute it to the 
operation, but if it did not occur till some months afterwards, it would be safer in assess- 
ing the results to attribute it to the effects of a remission. I feel that Mr. Keynes and 
Dr. Carson can afford to make that conce.ssion to the critics, because recalling my 
experience of this disease in the past, I can only conclude that on whatever it is based, 
the operation represents a great advance in the treatment of a disease which had a 
very high mortality. 


Sir Charles Symonds said that, having examined the cases and heard Mr. Geoffrev 
Keynes’s report, he had no doubt that thymectomy represented a very great advance in 
the treatment of myasthenia gravis. Spontaneous remissions were well known, and he 
had persona! experience of several striking examples, but he was sure that the average 
expectation of health and life in this disease had been much less than that now offered 
by surgery. It would, however, be valuable to compare with Mr. Keynes’ series, a series 
of control cases followed over a number of years in the pre-prostigmin days and in the 
prostigmin period, without operation. Myasthenia gravis was a rare disease' and it would 
be necessary in any investigation of this sort to pool the experience of neurologists. 


Dr. L. P. E. Laurent; Mr. Kevnes’ patients certainlv show some very remarkable 
examples of complete remission of symptoms, but my e'xperience of mvasthenia gravis 
m the past eighteen years, extending to some 65 cases, has led me to believe that the 
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It seems to me thnt Dr A'Tnrv ♦ 

of a cuff round the arm after exercising ^themu^r^ she showed that release 

rapid ptosis, requires some exptnatbn^in tfen. fo'lo''ed by a 

sympmms. Any thymic theory must be out ^of 

be the short ^duration ^orsymptomJ ®TJm besf"”*''-^^ thymectomy should 

early, and therefore the early casp i« -.lu- ^fi remission in myasthenia always occurs 

Sion even without treatment.^ * show a good remis- 

did not improve ^after”thymecm"mv*^^^Shf'"^ series, a woman of 39 who 

and it would therefore be intcrestine to knou”*'!" ^ suffering from muscular dystrophy, 
slight changes tvhich Dr Collins ti-£ her thymus showed any of the 

S ui. Collins has seen in some of the cases of myasthenia. 


experience, he has removed thvm^ to ask Mr. Keynes how often, in his considerable 
therapy; secondly what was the i^' triyasthenics previously treated by radio- 

and thirdly if a^iid when* charae/* piogical appearance of thymuses previously irradiated; 

no.ee, ,£-E - h. 

thenm natleri/°of time I had under my care a myas- 

radiotliLanv Miss Rnss “Si'ts McAlpine who improved enormously after a course of 
thvmus of^Vl^n r n, Vernon Hospital, Northwood, a dose to the 

with still further imnrn^ months later thymectomy was performed 

jgygj provement which has not, however, reniained at the previous high 

frn*m tlfe*^/*°a tliymus weighing 8 grammes was removed and the sections 

fm!frnhon® ‘I showed only a few patches of activ'c gland tissue, the rest being pink, 
amorphous material replacing thymic tissue. " * 

hv^rn'^rlWh^ Important to know whether it is possible to produce atrophy of the thymus 

re^ccKe I hv fh ‘^"5’ necessary. Doses much larger tLan the l,Lo r 

received by this patient have been given. One patient I referred to Miss Ross received 

nnti^f treffe prostigniiii. Another 

^owTnk at Middlesex Hospital by Radiotherapy does not 

■ I P^.°® igmin and another is reducing the dose of prostigmin while at the same 

d^es of r/n?, ""’’‘■’rl with comiiar. ble 
doses of X-rays, on the other hand, have improved little or not at all. 
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President — W. M. Levitt, M.I)., P.R.C.P. 

[March IS, 1946] 

The Influence of Wave-lengths on Certain Lesions Produced by the 

Irradiation of Mice 

By A. Lacassagn'e 
{Institut dti Radium, Paris) 

Preliminary Considerations 

I sH,u.L be dealing with the results of various experiments undertaken between 1941 
and 1944, some of which, having been temporarily abandoned, have not previously been 
described. During this period, for obvious reasons, we were obliged to reduce the size 
of our experimental animals ; rabbits, formerly in general use, had to be replaced by 
mice. This reduction in the size of the subject necessitated a modification of me means 
employed. In order to adapt the power used to the much lower penetration required 
when dealing with these very' small animals, soft rays — which, indeed, turned out to be 
suitable for many other reasons — had to be used. 

1 propose to describe successively lesions caused by (a) K radiation of molybdenum: 
(6) ultraviolet rays; (c) L radiation of silver. 

(a) Irradiation by K Radiation of Molybdenum. 

The following experiments, undertaken in collaboration with A. Chamorro, were 
intended to establish the dose required to induce total sterilization of the ovaries in mice, 
resulting in complete cessation of cyclic vaginal activity and sexual activity.* 

Female mice two months old were treated with ur.Rltered rays from a “molybdenum 
anode — effective wave-length 0-95 A. With a tension of 35 kV.,"an intensity of 15 raA., 
and a focal distance of 1 2 cm., a dose of 3,000 i per minute was measured on the surface 
of the skin. The mice, anatsthetized with ether, were fixed, ventral surface downwards, 
on a board. Their bodies were protected by sheets of lead, having perforations in the 
lumbar region 1 cm. square, each of which corresponded to the site of an ovary. 

In this way four groups of mice received respective doses of 3,000, 4,500, 6,000 and 
9,000 r in the ovarian region. Two of the 6,000 r group and all the 9,000 r group died 
less than six weeks later as a result of the experiment. I shall not refer to the purely 
physiological changes observed in the sun'ivors; I shall briefly indicate the effects of the 
treatment on the cutaneous tissues, and describe in greater detail the histological changes 
occurring in some cases in the ovaries and kidneys. 

(1) Cutaneous reactions. — The only phenomenon which called for notice on examining 
the skin during the weeks following irradiation was the loss of hair over the area exposed 

to the rays. This occurred on approximately the same date — about the twentieth dav 

regardless of the dose. In no case was there' any sign of ulceration. There was a sparse 
growth of new hair in the case of animals receiving doses of 3,000 and 4,500 r, and an 
extremely feeble scattered growth in those receiving 6,000 r. The depilation remained 
quite obvious. It was sometimes accompanied, in the case of strong doses, by slight 

■In the scries of results published by Parkes, and by Bcambell and Patkes (Proc. Roy. Soc. B, 1B27-28) this 

Roentgen castration,” achieved long before in the case of rabbits, was not attained. 

Auo.— Rad. 1 
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prognosis is much better than is generally thought. For instance, of 16 cases who have 
been followed up by Dr. M.yy Walker and myself for more than ten years, 13 are alive 
to-d^. A patient who was in the National Hospital in 1912 with severe symptoms which 
lasted some seven years, lives to-day at Alton, Hants, where he has worked as a farm 
labouier for the past thirty years without relapse. Another remarkable patient was a 
Danish woman who had two acute episodes with respiratory crises lasting several months, 
and who had shown no trace of myasthenia for eight years when I last saw her. 

It seems to me that Dr. Mary Walker’s experiment in which she showed that release 
of a cuff round the arm after exercising the muscles of the forearm was followed by a 
rapid ptosis, requires some explanation in any theory of the causation of myasdicnic 
symptoms. Any diymic theory must be out of keeping with this experiment. 

It is disappointing that the only good prognostic factor after diymcctomy should 
be the short duration of symptoms. The best remission in myasdienia always occurs 
early, and therefore the early case is always the one most likely to show a good remis- 
sion even without treatment. 

I have recently seen a patient belonging to this present series, a woman of 39 who 
did not improve after thymectomy. She is certainly suffering from muscular dystrophy, 
and it woidd therefore be interesting to know whether her thymus showed any of the 
slight changes which Dr. Collins has seen in some of the cases of myasthenia. 


Dr. P. H. Sandifer: I should like to ask Mr. Keynes how often, in his considerable 
experience, he has removed thymuses from myasthenics previously treated by radio- 
therapy; secondly, what was the histological appearance of thymuses jircviously irradiated; 
and thirdly, if and when characteristic histological changes were witnessed, ivhether he 
noted any relationship between these changes and the dose of X-rays. 


My reason for asking this question is that at one time I had under my care a myas- 
thenic patient of Dr. Douglas McAlpinc who improved enormously after a course or 
radiotherapy. Miss Ross gave her, at Mount Vernon Hospital, Northwood, a dose to the 
thymus of 1,330 r, over nine days. Seven months later thymectomy was jjerformed 
with still further improvement which has not, however, remained at the previous high 
level. 


At operation an atrophic thymus weighing 8 grammes was removed and the sections 
from the gland showed only a few patches of active gland tissue, the rest being pink, 
amorphous material replacing thymic tissue. 


I think it is important to know whether it is possible to produce atrophy of the 
bv radiotherapy and, if so, what dose is necessary. Doses much larger than the 
r^eived by this patient have been given. One patient I referred to Miss Ross >ecened 
3 743 r over twenty-one days she does not noiv need to take prostigmin. Anotner 
patient treated by Professor Windeyer at Middlesex Hospital by radiotherapy does no 
now take prostigmin and another is reducing the dose of prostigmin while at the 
time becoming capable of greater exertion. Other patients treated with compara e 
doses of X-rays, on the other hand, have improved little or not at all. 
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One proof of this is that three mleo ^ S "’“ ttd during the course of the experiment, 
killed before expulsion, the fmtn.ses ivere fn ’''‘^‘l“cntly found to be gravid; in two cases. 
Nevertheless, the re.siilts so far obtained are 'Tffi occupy only one horn of the uterus. 
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cells, the nucleus hkhlv chromanv"^^-’ of .a much reduced stroma of small 
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a.s far as dt<F medult'nv V n other hand, the parenchyma was riddled, 
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It was ohsetved only in niice which had survived for longer than 300 days. There were 
four of these, three haying received 3,000 and the fourtl, 6,000 r. All' four presented 
the same changes, . » 

It nmst be remembered that the ovary of the mouse is related to the inferior pole of 
the kidney; its irradiation accordingly involves a more or less imjiorrant scenicnt of the 
latter organ. On examining the body of a mouse irradiated only 340 days earlier there 
was a marked deformation of the right kidney, which had become ncar-sbapcci ns a 
result of the atrophy of its lower half. In three other cases, where the subjects bad 
survived for 570, 583 and 616 days respectively, the lesion was biintcrnl, being more 
marked sometimes on the right, sometimes on the left. * 
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sclerosis of the cellular-fatty tissue, and even by a slight degree of atrophy of the 
cutaneous muscle. 

(2) Total sterilization of the ovary . — ^The result which we were out to attain ivn.s 
realized in only a small proportion of cases. Eleven mice survived for more than three 
months. In only three of these cases — two irradiated with 4,500 and one with 6,000 r — 
was there total atrophy of both ovaries, and consequently of the horns of the uterus 
and the mammary organs, as well as permanent mucification of the vaginal epithelium. 
In all, out of a total of sixteen mice — the eleven already referred to and five others 
which survived long enough to make a histological examination of the ovaries wordi 
while — two only, after a dose of 3,000 f, showed total atrophy, and then of only one gland 
(%• !)• 

These results seem to show that the chief difficulty in such experiments is 
the ovaries exactly. In 'attempting to confine the irradiation to a ver\' restricted held, 
so as to avoid too heavy a mortality, we rarely succeeded in administering the precise 
dose required to both ovaries, either because our calculation of the site foi irradiation 
was originally incorrect, or because the subject moved during the course of the c.xpciimen^. 
One proof of this is that three mice were subsequently found to be gravid; m t»o 

killed before expulsion, the foetuses were found to occupy only one horn ^ ‘ ' 

Nevertheless, the results so far obtained are sufficient to show that from ''^rntinn 

it is possible to induce total sterilization of the mouse ovary, together with the ces 

of all physiological activity — in other words, complete castration. - 
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as far as the medullary zone, with cavities, apparently o y_ ‘ j ,vrinkled 
structureless debris, strongly acid-fast, sometimes resembling ^ j"®Jch had 

membrane: these were the remains, as yet unabsorbed, of large tolhcles 
degenerated as a result of the irradiation. ■? nnn or 

A similar histological examination was made of three appeM 

4,500 r, and opened from 106 to 149 days later. ley p • cells; there still 
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remained a large number of cavities indicating degenerated 
irJIgn of repal or regeneration originating m the ovarian epithelium. 

Finally, the ovaries of a mouse which had survived and remained ^ten^e for 
after irradiation with 6,000 r showed =>", unrecog- 

mav have escaped notice owing_to ,00 davs. There were 


the same ^ ^^e ovars' of the mouse is related to the inferior pole of 

It must be remember d , involves a more or less important segment of th 

the kidney; dm bodv of a mouse irradiated only 340 days earlier theic 

latter organ. On e^ammi g n kidnev, which had become pear-shaped as . 

was a marked deform. where the J ‘ 
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it. I need not describe the cytolysis which may be observed by the end of the first 
twenty-four hours, and attacks simultaneously the epithelial cells of the epidermis and 
its invaginations, the endothelium of the capillaries and the connective cells of the dermis 
(fig. 5). 

On the other hand, the process of repair is equally early and lively. As early as the 
third day, a layer of epithelial cells begins to migrate from the edges of the peripheral 
epidermis, producing a wedge-shaped penetration into the dead tissue; in the same way, 
from the fourth day onwards, mobile connective elements and new capillaries penetrate 
the dermis from all sides, and from the whole depth of the cutaneous muscle. By the 
seventh day, a new epidermis has grown under the disc of dead tissue which is about 
to separate in the form of a scab. 

Moreover, in mice only a few days old, the healed epidermis retains the power to 
regenerate the sebaceous glands of the hair follicles. It develops on its deep surface buds 
which penetrate the dermis. But at this paint most of them find themselves up against 
thick scar tissue, and so degenerate. Only a small proportion succeed in reaching the 
va.scular plane formed under the cutaneous muscle and so become differentiated as 
sebaceous glands and hair follicles. This e.xplains why the area once irradiated remains 
clearly recognizable, bearing only a few scattered hairs, and showing a slight depression 
owing to loss of substance and the atrophy suffered by the dermis (fig. 6). 

(2) In the adtilt mouse . — As far as the absorption of the rays is concerned, the result 
seems to be identical with that in the newbarn mouse. Necrosis is rapid, and attains the 
same depth of approximately 150 But the much thicker skin of the adult mouse 
means that the rays work in different conditions, and so necrosis attacks only the 
epidermis and that part of the dermis immediately underlying it. Consequently, the 
sebaceous hair follicles suffer a kind of necrotic amputation below the neck, and only the 
upper half is destroyed (fig. 7). 

As a result, the process of regeneration of the epidermis, which here also starts very 
early, is effected not only from the edges of the irradiated area, but also from the healthy 
sturnp of the epidermic sheaths of the hair. There is no formation of new follicles, but 
the preservation of a certain number of old ones — though many degenerate as a result 
of the sclerosis of the dermis in which they are rooted. Finally, after about twelve days, 
there is a cicatrix recognizable as a very slightly atrophied zone, sparsely, sown with hair, 
closely resembling what I have described in the case of the newborn mice, but resulting 
from a somewhat different repair process. 


(c) Irradialion with L Radiation of Silver. 


The experiments conducted with the collaboration of R. Latarjet, have not previously 
been the subject of a communication. They were all concerned with newborn mice. We 
set ourselves to discover the dose required in order to produce a destruction of the 
epidermis equal to that described above, and to compare the histolytic process and that 
of repair in the case of ultraviolet rays and X-rays. 

We used a silver anode tube, functioning at 4,500 volts and 50 milliamperes. The 
distance between the window of the tube and the skin was not more than 1 mm. The 
rays were filtered by 15 ,« of aluminium >vhich gave a wavelength of about 4^ In these 
conditions the absorption of the rays at rarious depths, according to measurements made 
by my collaborators Frilley and Latarjet, was 50% at 15 /r, 60% at 30 n, 67% at 50 .« 
and 75% at 120 p. Thus, with irradiation of different wave-lengths, we approximated 
closely to the limits of penetration previously observed when irradiating the skin of the 
mouse with ultraviolet rays. 


Our first experiment was designed to establish the dose administered to the skin of the 
dorso-iumbar region, required to produce a lesion macroscopically comparable with that 
obtained with 1,500 f of ultraviolet rays. Eight young mice from the same litter were 
each given an increasing dose with a minimum of 44 and a maximum of 2,680 ergs per 
square millimetre. The successive reactions were noted, and it was apparwt that the 
scabby ulceration obtained after the administration of 500 ergs gave place, once the 
scab had separated, to a partially hairless zone analogous to that described above in 
connection with irradiation by ultraviolet rays. 


This dose was administered to eleven young mice from tivo litters which were killed 
after intervals of from three hours to nineteen days in order to provide material for the 
histological study of the establishment of the lesion and its repair. 

The reactions apparent on direct examination of the skin of the living animal were 
much less rapid and severe than those caused b> ultraviolet rays. There was ervthema 
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A histological examination showd an unexpected feature of the area alfected bv the 
rays, ihe lesion did not involve the whole thickness of the organ, but decreased' pro- 
gressively. From the dorsal surface, where the rays had enterecT, it extended to a greater 
degree, actually, in some ca.sc.s, reducing the Transverse diameter of the kidney — 
which, in an adult mouse, is about five or six millimetres— by more than half. Under 
the thickened capsule were found, first a mass of malpighiah bodies, almost in a state of 
fusion, among which all trace of the convoluted tubules had vanished. These corpuscles 
were in three, six or eight layei-s, according to the depth of the penetration. Nevertheless, 
arnong those which lay deepest the debris of uriniferous tubules could be seen; — isolated 
epithelial cells, or masses consisting of a few cells or hyaline casts — even tubules which had 
escaped necrosis sufficiently to be still recognizable as such. On the frontier between the 
le.sion and the healthy renal parencht'nia there tvas a definite and organized infiltration 
of leucocytes, sometimes forming quite a ma.ss of lymphatic tissue surrounding the 
vessels. 

But tvhat is even more remarkable is the appearance of the malpighian bodies them- 
selves. Whereas ithe epithelial covering of the uriniferous tubules was completely 
destroyed, the glomeruli were not affected and, as a rule, appeared to be intact. They 
were certainly still capable of functioning, for the capillaries contained red corpuscles, 
and the cavity was full of an acellular liquid, possibly slightly albuminous, since there 
tvas sometimes a little coagulum. But as this infiltrating liquid eould find no way of 
escape, it distended the capsule, now reduced to a thin connective membrane. Each 
corpuscular cavity was thus dilated until its volume w'as at least doubled; the glomerular 
tuft being pushed back towards the vascular pole. In this state the irradiated area 
assumed somewhat the appearance of a polycystic kidney (fig. 4). 

It would be interesting to establish, by experiments undertaken at an earlier stage, 
rhe successive stages of such lesions. This was not done. But the results described 
provide a conclusive argument in the age-long controversy as to w’hether parenchymatous 
lesions are the cause or the result of changes in the ves.sels. The uriniferous tubules here 
revealed quite clearly the extreme .sensitivity to irradiation of the epithelial cells, presenting 
a remarkable contrast with the apparent integrity of the vascular formations. 

(b) Irradiation xcith Ultraviolet Rays. 

The various experiments now to be described were the subject of papers published by 
Lacassagne and Latarjet, in 1943 and 1945.* They allowed us to study the effects upon 
the skin, going as far as almost complete necrosis in new'born mice, only partial in adults, 
produced by strong doses of ultraviolet rays; and to note the process of repair. 

The skin was Irradiated in the dorso-himbar region. The mice w'ere protected from 
heat, and enclosed in a sleeve with an opening defining the required section of skin, 
usually bald, in newborn mice, and epilated a week earlier in adults. We used the total 
radiation of a Philips’ Biosol mercury vapour lamp, calibrated in finsens per minute, 
103-5 volts; 7-75 amperes, giving 300 f per minute. In these conditions we found that 
in mice one or two days old, tbd threshold value for erythema was 200 f, for true erythema 
600 f, for desquamation 800 f; exudative cpidermatitis was reached at 1,000 f, and necrotic 
dermatitis at 1,500 f, 90,000 ergs per square millimetre. 

Let me describe the effect of this dose of 1,500 f upon an area measuring 6 by 5 milli- 
metres in newborn mice, or 1 square centimetre in the adults. 

(I) In iiexuborn mice the irradiation in these conditions provokes, in the hours following 
administration, an enormou.s reaction producing oedema extending beyond the irradiated 
area, and accompanied by intense erythetna lasting for five or six day’s. Then the 
affected area dries up and becomes covered with a scab, w’hich separates after a week, 
revealing an epidermis, bald at first, but quite shortly to be sprinkled with scattered 
hairs. 

Microscopical examination of the le.sion thus produced in the skin of mice a day or 
two old reveals two things. 

First there is a rapid local necrosis invoh-ing every i-aricty of cell. 

Secondly, this destruction is not deep-seated, but penetrates only to about 159 /■. , 

Now> in the case of these small immature animals the affected area includes the whole 
of the epidermis and the entire dermis, with the bulbs of the developing hair follicles 
buried in it. The destructive process reaches the cutaneous muscle without going beyond 

41S and 435 ; C. t?. Sire-, de Biot. CIBt.S), 139 , 4. 


‘C. R. Soc. de Biol. (1943), 147 . 
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it. I need not describe the cytolysis which may be ob.served by the end of the first 
twenty-four hours, and attack.^ simultaneously the epithelial ceils of the epidermis and 
its invagination.s, the endothelium, of the capillaries and the connective cells of the dermis 

(fig- 5). 

On the other hand, the process of repair is equally early and lively. As early as the 
third day, a layer of epithelial cells begins to migrate from the edges of the peripheral 
epidermis, producing a wedge-shaped penetration into the dead tissue; in the same way, 
from the fourth day onwards, mobile connective elements and new capillaries penetrate 
the dermis from all sides, and from the whole depth of the cutaneous muscle. By the 
seventh day, a new epidermis has grown under the disc of dead tissue which is about 
to separate in the form of a scab. 

Moreover, in -mice onlv a fetv days old, the healed epidermis retains the power to 
regenerate the sebaceous glands of the hair follicles. It develops on its deep surface buds 
which penetrate the dermis. But at this point most of them find themselves up against 
thick scar tissue, and so degenerate. Only a small proportion succeed in reaching die 
vascular plane formed under die cutaneous muscle and so become differentiated as 
sebaceous glands and hair follicles. This e.xplains why the area once irradiated remains 
clearly recognizable, bearing only a few scattered hairs, and showing a slight depression 
owing to loss of substance and the atrophy suffered by the dermis (fig. 6). 

(2) In the adult mouse . — As far as the absorption of the rays is concerned, the result 
seems to be identical with that in the newborn mouse. Necrosis is rapid, and attains the 
same depth of approximately 150 /n. But the much thicker skin of the adult mouse 
means that the rays work in different conditions, and so necrosis attacks only the 
epidermis and that part of the dermis immediately underlying it. Consequently, the 
sebaceous hair follicles suffer a kind of necrotic amputation below the neck, and only the 
upper half is destroyed (fig. 7), 

As a result, the process of regeneration of the epidermis, which here also starts very 
early, is effected not only from the edges of the irradiated area, but also from the healthy 
stump of the epidermic sheaths of the hair. There is no formation of new follicles, but 
the preservation of a certain number of old ones — though many degenerate as a result 
of the sclerosis of the dermis in which they arc rooted. Finally, after about twelve days, 
there is a cicatrix recognizable as a vert' slightly atrophied zone, sparsely sown tvith hair, 
closely resembling what I have described in the case of the newborn mice, but resulting 
from a somewhat different repair process. 

(c) Irradiation zeitli L Radiation of Siher. 

The experiments conducted with the collaboration of R, Latarjet, have not previously 
been the subject of a communication. They were all concerned with newborn mice. We 
set ourselves to discover the dose required in order to produce a destruction of the 
epidermis equal to that described above, and to compare the histolytic process and that 
of repair in the case of ultraviolet rays and X-rays. 

We used a silver anode tube, functioning at 4,500 volts and 50 milliamperes. The 
distance between the window of the tube and the skin was not more than 1 mm. The 
rays were filtered by 15 ,« of aluminium which gave a wavelength of about 4..y In these 
conditions the absorption of the rays at various depths, according to measurements made 
by nv,’ collaborators Frilley and Latarjet, was 50% at 15 p, 60% at 30 67% at 50 p 

and 75% at 120 fi. Thus, with irradiation of different wave-lengths, we approximated 
closely to the limits of penetration previously observed when irradiating the skin of the 
mouse with ultraviolet ravs. 

Otir first experiment was designed to establish the dose administered to the skin of the 
oorso-lumbar region, required to produce a lesion macroscopically comparable with that 
obtained with 1,500 f of ultraviolet rays. Eight young mice from the same litter were 
each given an increasing dose with a minimum of 44 and a maximum of 2,680 ergs per 

millimetre. Tfie successive reactions were noted, and it was apparent that the 
scabby ulceration obtained after the administration of 500 ergs gave place, once the 
scab had separated, to a partially hairless zone analogous to that described above in 
connection with irradiation bv ultraviolet rays. 

This dose was administered to eleven young mice from two litters which were killed 
er intervals of from three hours to nineteen days in order to provide material for the 
istologica! study of the establishment of the lesion and its repair. 

factions apparent on direct examination of the skin of the living animal were 
t'ch less rapid and severe than those caused by ultraviolet rays. There was ervthema 
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on the third day, followed by pigmentation. On the eighth day, the irradiated area, stiil 
hairless, was the site of severe dcstjuamation followed by supcTticis] idceration forming 
ti scab on about the twelfth day, which separated on the sixteenth dav exposing a red, 
smooth and hairless epidermis. The regrowth of hair began on the thirtieth day. 

Nevertheless, histological study showed that celhilnr changes, although thev began to 
declare themselves very early, affected only certain elements extremely sensitive to radia- 
tion. After twenty-four hours, this selective action of the rays was confined to the 
invaginations of the epidermis which were to constitute the hair follicles. Many of these 
cells already showed sighs of advanced degeneration, whereas the epidermis, properly 
so-called, manifested no more than a simple cellular swelling and the disappearance of 
mitoses, and' the dermis showed no reaction of the connective tissues. On the third 
day the epithelial lesions had become considerable; there was partial destruction of the 
follicle buds; the cells of the covering epidermis showed manv anomalies and a general 
maturation of its elements gave the appearance of hyperkeratosis. Nevertheless there 
was no oedema of the connective tissue, .simply a little diapedesis of leucocytes round the 
capillaries (fig. 8). The cornification of the whole epidermis and the degeneration of the 
follicular buds were very 'advanced on the fifth day, whereas there was only a slight 
infiltration of leucocytes in the immediately underlying dermis, and the deep layers 
were apparently unaffected. On the ninth day the progressive degeneration of the 
whole epidermis was complete; those parts which had cornified formed a scab beneath 
which a fresh layer of epidermis was beginning to creep in from the edges of the 
ulcerated area. There was marked inflammation of the dermis, with a strong infiltration 
of leucocytes, but no degeneration of the fixed ceils (fig. 9). On the eleventh day, under 
the scab just about to separate, a thin, smooth epidermis had formed, which showed a few 
sparse invaginations. 

This description of the histological process of degeneration of the epidermis by 
selective action on the cells of the germinative process agrees with the well-known account 
of epidermitis due to irradiation published by Regaud and Nogier; it is typical of the 
effects of X-rays in die -shorter wave-lengths. On the other hand it differs completely 
from the diffuse necrosis of the epidermis caused by ultraviolet rays. 

It might be supposed that this difference was due to the considerable inequality of 
energy applied in the two groups of experiments — 9,000 ergs per square millimetre in 
the case of ultraviolet rays as against 500 for L radiations of silver,t in spite of the 
fact that these two doses resulted in an equal degree of macroscopic destruction. 

Since in our search for the histological picture of skin lesions which should be 
comparable in one and the other of two types of radiation of different wave-lengths, an 
increase in the dose of X-rays would have been impossible, as it tvould have meant 
impossibly lengthy irradiation, the dose of ultraviolet rays had to be reduced. 

Histological lesions produced by doses of 500 to 1,500 fhisetis . — ^Ten young mice from 
two litters of the same stock, two days old, were irradiated with a dose starting at 500 
finsens, or 30,000 ergs per square millimetre, and increasing at each administration by 
100 finsens. All the animals were killed three days later, just when the epidermic lesions 
would present their most characteristic appearance. 

Even with a dose of 500 f, which, as mentioned above, caused only slight erytliema, 
with no more serious desquamation than was found in the rest of the skin, and no loss 
of hair, the histological lesions were already obvious. But, unlike those caused by a 
dose of 1,500 f, they involved only a shallow depth of cells. 

First, there was a squamous layer, thicker than the neighbouring integument, partly 
detached, and separated- from the epidermis by a .space containing a certain number 
of leucocytes, which had reached it by diapedesis through the remains of the epidermis, 
-.vhich, in fact, was not wholly destroyed. Here we recognized a picture resembling 
that described above in connexion with irradiation by 1,500 f of the thicker skin of 
the adult mouse: a continuous epidermis, forming a unicellular film in some parts, 
multistratificd in others, including between the layers the follicular invaginations whose 
cellular elements were not attacked. The changes in the dermis consisted simply in 
the mobilization of the leucocytes; beneath the epidermis we found onlv a small 
number of cells which had undergone cytolysis (connective cells or Icucocvtcs?). But 
there was obvious dilatation of the capillaries, the endothelium of which appeared to be 
intact; and there was a characteristic mdematous condition of the loose cellular tissue 


IT, imnnrtant to rtmtnibcr that comparison of the results of irradiation by X-rays and ultraviolet rays on isolated 
,1 nr frrmentsl has established that the same degree of lesion is obtained from the absorption of 200 times 

Jks enew in the of X-rays Than in that of ultraviolet rays (Lararjet, r]„„. Im,. Paao.r (1013), 69, 2uS). 
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■Irnidintcd skin of ndult mouse (uUnwioJcc ntdintion ; dose f) 
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under the cutaneous lay er. Moreover, the whole irradiated area was retarded in' growth 
compared witli the neighbouring areas. The dermis was thinner and the hair thinner 
and more sparse (fig. 10). 

Here again there were none of the characteristics of an X-ray lesion of the epidermis, 
nor were there any after stronger do.scs; in fact, all that happened was that as the dose 
nnA j extension in depth of the diffuse necrosis increased in proportion. At 
’ 1 1,200 f this reached in the dermis about half the space between the epidermis 

and the cutaneous muscle. * * 


e are thi^ forced to conclude that the destruction of the epidermis by ultraviolet 
rays tmd by X-rays is attained by two di.stinct histological processes. With ultraviolet 
rays there is no sign of selective radiosensitivity, but a kind of “all or nothing” effect, 
wit necro.s].s of the cellular layens one after another, according as the increased dose 



fig. to. — Irradiated skin of newborn mouse (ultraviolet radiation; dose 500 f) 
after 3 days, x 100. 


achieves the threshold value for cell destruction at greater and greater depth. X-rays, 
on the other hand, act selectively on the cells of the germinative layers of all the epithelial 
tissue, including the deep invaginations of the growing follicles. 

Summary 

In conclusion, irradiation of a limited area of the dorsal lumbar region in mice was 
carried out with three types of radiation of different wave-lengths; K radiation of 
molybdenum, L radiation of silver and ultraviolet rays. Naturally deep-seated histo- 
logical lesions, apart from those of the skin, were observed only in the first case. 

(1) With a dose of K radiation of molybdenum, 3,000 r on the surface of the skin 
(corresponding to an incident energy of 760 ergs per square mm.) the only effect 
produced on the skin of the adult mouse is a clearly defined loss of hair, effected by 
selection, without ulceration of any kind. On the other hand, the ovary and parts of 
the kidney, situated about 5 mm. below the surface, arc clearly and seriously affected. 
There is complete sterilization of the ovary and destruction of the uriniferous tubules, 
the glomeruli being unaffected. The fact that the intensity of the rays at a depth of 
4 mm. is only about 25% of that on the surface makes it very clear that the epithelial 
tissues of the ovary and kidney are far more sensitive to irradiation than those of 
the epidermis. 

(2) With L radiation of silver, a dose producing an incident energy of 500 ergs per 
square mm. applied to the skin of a newborn mouse causes destruction of the epidermis 
by a histological process of selective radio-epidermitis. The effect on the skin is thus 
much more severe than that caused by a stronger dose of K radiation of molybdenum. 
This difference is easily explained by the fact that the absorption of the rays by the 
skin is proportionately much higher in the case of the longer w’ave-length. 

13) Two radiations of different wave-lengths — L radiation of silver and ultraviolet 

j. ^5 absorbed in depth in comparable proportions — both cause destruction of the skin 

of the newborn mouse, but the histological process in the two cases is totally different. 
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Otogenic meningitis and meningitis secondary to infection of the nasal sinuses have 
much in common. In both the bacteriology is similar, in both the meningitis may be 
complicated by abscess formation and in both the problems of treatment are in many 
respects the same. We therefore propose to discuss these two groups of cases together. 
We also include certain cases where the meningitis arose not from a frank sinusitis hut 
as a result of a fracture involving the nasal sinuses (Table I). 


TABLE I.— A SERIES OF 3T CASES SECONDARY TO INFECTION OF THE EAR AND 
NASAL SINUSES ANAI.YSED ACCORDING TO iETIOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY. 


Source of infection Pneumococci 

Streptococci 

Staphylococci 

Mixed 

H. %nfiuenz<e 

Total 

Otitis 13 

4 

1 

2* 

1 

21 

Sinusitis 0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

<) 

Fracture through sinuses G 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Total 25 

8 

L 

2 

1 

37 


* (i) Pneumococci + Staph, aureus ; (ii) Streptococci + Staph, aureus. 


Some of our patients were referred to us directly as cases of meningitis. Often this 
was because the bacteriologist who e.xamined the C.S.F. identified Gram-positive 
organisms and made it his business immediately to get in touch with the clinician in 
charge of the case and urge treatment with penicillin. The site of the primary focus 
of infection was often discovered only after careful assessment of the history and 
clinical and radiographic examinations. Others were first admitted to hospital, either 
at Oxford or elsewhere, for treatment of the nose or throat. In these the meningitis 
usually developed while they nere under observation. In those eases where the menin- 
gitis followed a fracture through the sinuses, some of the patients w'ere admitted to 
hospital on account of their head injury, while in others the head injury preceded the 
meningitis by a variable interial and was only discovered by a study of the history. 

From the practical point of view cases with this a;tiology fall into three main 
groups: (1) Those in which no organisms are recovered from the C.S.F.; (2) those 
due to organisms which are either relatively or totally resistant to penicillin; (3) those 
due to infection by penicillin-sensitive organisms. 

The first group includes those cases of relatively low-grade infection sometimes 
called “sterile” meningitis and also cases of intracranial abscess where bursts of mild 
meningitis develop during the course of the illness. These cases usually respond well 
to sulphonamides and unless an abscess is present no other form of chemotherapy 
may be needed. The patients must, however, be carefully watched and their progress 
checked by repeated bacteriological examination of the C.S.F., since fluid which is at 
first sterile may later give a positive culture (Smith et al, 1946, Case I). If the 
patient has received sulphadiazine before the lumbar puncture is done, cultures of the 
C.S.F. must be set up with para-aminobenzoic acid. They will otherwise probable be 
sterile when the true nature of the infection will be missed. 


The second group is small but important. The predominating organisms are H 
iitfluenzre and B. proteus. Fortunately these cases are not common as the mortalitv in 
this country has been high. Occasionally influenzal meningitis responds to heavy 'and 
prolonged dosage with sulphadiazine, while in America Alexander (1944) has achieved 
excellent results by the use of immune rabbit serum which is given in conjunction 
with sulphadiazine. Recently cases have been reported in which the infection has 
been controlled by intrathecal penicillin (Forgacs, Hutchinson and Rewell 1945- Straker 
1945), and it appears that, at least with certain types, the resistance of H influen-e ,o 
penicillin is relative rather than absolute. ' 


.Aug.— Otol. 1 
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\Vc have treated one case of otogenic influenzal meningitis. 

Case I.— R.I. 2548G/44. 

A baby of 8 months was one day noticed to have a thick purulent discharge coining 
from his right car. He did not seem unwell at that time but five days later the left 
oar also began to discharge. Eight days later he was admitted to the Ear, Nose and 
Throat Department of the Radcliffe Infirmary, and the following day a bilateral 
bchwartze mastoidectomy was performed. The right mastoid contained a fair, amount 
of mucopus, but the left only showed some injection. Following operation the condition 
ears was uniformly satisfactory, but his temperature rose, and he was given 
sulpha thiazole (3 grammes daily). For the next ten days his temperature was main- 
tained at about 102° F. without the development of any physical signs, but on the 
eleventh day he developed a squint and on the twelfth da 5 ' was found to have consider- 
able neck stiffness. A lumbar puncture revealed a cloudy fluid but no organisms were 
seen on the direct film, and it was not until four days later that the organism grown 
on cuiturs was identified as H. influenzee. 

During these four days, treatment with intramuscular and intrathecal penicillin was 
given m view of the previous lack of improvement on sulphathiazole. There was no 
clinical improvement throughout this period. 

When the organism was reported as insensitive to penicillin, sulphadiazine (3 grammes 
daily) was begun, and the penicillin discontinued. Thereafter the child slowly improved, 
but one attempt to reduce the dose of sulphadiazine, and another to discontinue the 
drug after three weeks, were quickly followed by clinical and bacteriological relapse. 
Finally the child made a complete recovery after having received sulphadiazine for 
seven weeks. At no time were any signs of drug intolerance detected. 

The third group is the largest and most important. The commonest organisms arc 
pneumococci and streptococci, both htcmolytic and anaerobic. Staphylococci are much 
rarer (Stewart, 1929: Weinstein, 1942). llic predominance of pneumococcal over strep- 
tococcal infections in our -series may he due to the fact th.at we ivcrc making a special 
study of pneumococcal meningitis at the time when these cases were treated; on the other 
hand, before the days of effective chemotherapy, many cases of pneumococcal ineningiti.s 
must have died before admission to hospital. Our experience is still ver)' limited, 
especially with streptococcal and staphylococcal meningitis, but we will produce evidence 
that the nature of the organisms is of considerable practical importance. The bacteriology 
and aetiology of cases is shown in Table I. We have omitted those cases where the 
nature of the organisms was not proved by culture. 

Except for meningococcal meningitis, which seldom requires treatment with penidHin, 
the treatment of meningitis due to penicillin-sensitive organisms is essentially the same 
whatever the infecting organism. This may conveniently be considered under three 
headings: (1) Treatment of the leptomeningitis; (2) detection and treatment of a 
complicating intracranini abscess; (3) treatment of the primary focus of infection. 

(1) Treatment of Leptomeningitis 

We have recently described our methods in full (Smith el at., 194f5} but the most 
important points in what irc consider the basic treatment of meningitis may be recapitu- 
lated. As a routine we use bodi intrathecal and systemic penicillin with sulphadiazine 
by mouth. Penicillin for intrathecal use i.s made up in a solution of 2,000 ii.'c.c. and 
given in doses of from 8,000 to 10,000 units. During the first thirty-six to forty-eight hours 
injections should be given every twelve liours bur thereafter daily injections^ arc usually 
sufficient. Tlie efficacy of dosage and treatment should be checked by daily bacterio- 
logical examination of the C.S.F. and estimation of its penicillin content, which, in a 
few patients, reveals that penicillin escapes unusually quickly from the C.S.F. In these 
the frequency of injections can then be increased so that a bacteriostatic concentration 
is constantly maintained. 

The easiest and safest wav of giving the intrathecal injections is by lumbar puncture. 
About 6 c.c. of C.S.F. is withdrawn for examination, and the penicillin then slm'Iy 
injected. The injection sliotiltl be frequently interrupted by a.spirntion of C.S.l'. This 
insures that the needle is correctly placed and also dilutes and warms the solution. The 
lumbar route is only elfectii’c wlicn the cerebrospinal pathways are patent. The earliest 
sign of their occlusion is a slowing in the flow of C.S.F. and difficulty in aspir.ation 
during the injection. This observation must be checked by repeating the tap in a 
higher space and using a widc-borc needle since if it is confirmed it is an absolute 
indication for giving penicillin either by the cisternal or, preferably, by the ventricular 

'^°The intrathecal penicillin is supplemented bv the oral administration of sulphona- 
mides. Sulphadiazine, in doses of 12 grammes in twcntv-foiir hours, is at present the 
prepavation of choice because it diffuses freely from the blood into the C.S.F. It there- 
fore reaches all jiarts of the ccrehrospiiwl pathways including any loculi that mav he 
Imccessible to the penicillin. It is given to suppre.ss the virulence of the infection and 
thus to help maintain the patency of the cerebrospinal pathways. In any case ot 
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meningitis treatment with siilphadiazine should be begun immediately as this will tide 
the patient over the interval that may elapse before treatment with penicillin is started. 
• Systemic penicillin is given either by continuous intramuscular drip or by intermittent 
three-hourly injections. The minimal daily dose is 120,000 u. in twenty-four hours, but 
in certain cases, for example in the presence of a frank septicaemia, this should he 
increased as much as 320,000 in twenty-four hours. We have no evidence that systemic 
penicillin alone can cure meningitis and its chief value lies in the control of the 
primary focus of infection and of a complicating septictemia or pysmia. 

The intrathecal penicillin must be continued for at least five days, for although 
clinical and bacteriological improvement is usually obvious after three days, the cerebro- 
spinal fluid has probably not been completely sterilized. 10 of the 37 patients in this 
series relapsed even after a full intrathecal course, and from our experience, if less than 
five days’ treatment is given the proportion that relapse increases. There is also the 
danger that the relapse may be fatal and uncontrollable. Relapse is most common 
within the first forty-eight hours after the last intrathecal injection but may occur even 
while the patient is receiving daily lumbar injections. When this happens, either the 
solution in use has lost its activity, or penicillin is not reaching the site of infection, or 
is escaping from the theca unusually rapidly. Two of our patients relapsed even when 
convalescence seemed assured, and in two others isolated positive cultures from the 
C.S.F. were obtained without any concomitant clinical disturbance. Sulphadiazine should 
be given during the period in which the intrathecal penicillin is withdrawn as it provides 
a safeguard against uncontrollable relapse. 

In a relapse, rise in temperature and recrudescence of headache and malaise precede 
the reappearance of cells and organisms in the C.S.F. bv as much as twenty-four hours. 
The treatment of relapse does not differ from that of the initial attack and in our 
experience the prognosis as regards life and functional recovery is not altered, provided 
that each relapse is promptly recognized and treated. We would emphasize the need 
for vigilance and persistence in treating the severe relapsing case, as a complete cure 
can be obtained even when the illness lasts over three months. 

Relapse may be due to inadequate treatment or to reinfection of the meninges either 
from the primary focus or from a small intrathecal fibrino-purulent collection. In 
otogenic cases, is relapse an indication for opening the mastoid? In only one of our 
cases did this prove necessary. 


Case II. — R.I. 5657/44. Reinfection from the primary focus (Smith et ah, 1946, 
Case VI). 

A bricklayer aged 53 had a right mastoidectomy performed elsewhere following a six 
weeks’ history of severe earache. The immediate post-operative course was smooth except 
that he developed a complete facial palsy, but ten days after operation he vomited, his 
temperature rose and he developed signs of meningitis. Lumbar puncture was performed 
and pneumococci (Type III) were grown on culture from the C.S.F. Treatment with 
sulphathiazole w’as at once begun and two days later he was transferred to Oxford. On 
admission his general condition w'as excellent and except for the complete right facial 
palsy there were no abnormal neurological signs. The mastoidectomy wound was healed 
and the ear was dry. Lumbar puncture revealed an almost clear C.S.F. containing only 
160 cells but pneumococci were once more grown on culture. 

He was then treated with intrathecal penicillin and sulphadiazine but systemic peni- 
cillin was withheld. His progress was uneventful but eight days after his last intrathecal 
injection he relapsed and cultures of the C.S.F. again became positive. He received a 
mrther course of intrathecal penicillin and sulphadiazine and again responded well. 
During convalescence he was seen by Mr. Livingstone who advised re-exploration of the 
mastoid and a facial nerve graft. 

At operation it was found that the original operation had been incomplete. Mr 
Livingstone's note states; “The antrum bad never actually been reached. There were 
many mildly infected cells over the dura and lateral sinus. When the residual cells 
were removed, the sinus was found to be healthy, but in one place the dura of the middle 
fossa was covered with rough granulations, and these were thought to be the route of 
the entry of his meningeal infection”. Cultures taken from this patch of granulations 
grew pneumococci. 

The facial nerve was then freed from all residual cells and the defect repaired by a 
graft. 

He made a permanent recovery from his meningitis and when seen a vear later wac 
tree from symptoms except for a moderate right-sided deafness of middle-ear tvne 
There was satisfactory recovery of the facial palsy. 

The meninges more often become reinfected from a small intrathecal fibrino-purulent 
collection as in the following case : * 


Case III . — Reinfection from an intrathecal 
1946, Case VII). 


fibrino-purulent collection (Smith 


et ah, 


sid^ed'-lftSfs^medlr llfh ^ 

pyridine but following the second attack he died from an inhala'tion"cLp?eum^: 
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Examination of the brain revealed a collection of- pus within the right auditory nerve 
which was continuous with a tiny, abscess in the lateral recess of the fourth ventricle 
(fig. 1). 



t 

FIG. 1. {Case 111 ). — Section through medulla and cerebellum showing a fibrino-purulent 
sheath of the right eighth nerve continuous with a smalt abscess in the right lateral recess of the fourth vcntnac v 
Such fibrino-purulent collections arc probably the commonest, cause of relapses. , 

Two of our patients whose meningitis was not primarily otogenic in origin dctclope 
a nerve type of deafness during the course of this illness. This deafness is presnma y 
analogous to that so often seen in the past in meningococcal meningitis. In one ot tiesc 
patients at least, we presume the lesion was similar to that just described (ng. 1) ns 
illness ran a prolonged relapsing course before she ultimately recovered. 

Oase IV.'~‘R.I. 3G553/44. . cidG on 

The patient, a housewife of 52, was admitted as an emergency on the medical sme 
October 24, 1945. About four weeks earlier she had caught a cold m the neaa ai a 
had a slight cough but this had not interfered with her normal activities. At B o 
the evening before her admission she had been visited by ber daughtei-in 
noticed no signs of ill-health, but during die night she „.^^®“tj/rness ana 

though restless. By the following morning she was semicomatose with neck sturne 
photophobia and with a temperature of 102 F. She was forthwith s®nt to ho P 

On admission she was extremely ill. She was stuporous but a"y,f„^^!'"PV?.V®Vs'"sian 
tion provoked outbursts of silent struggling. Her neck was very stiff i-fglt 

was positive. There were unequivocal signs of consolidation “‘^IK Lr C mm.) 

lung. Lumbar puncture showed an unu^ally purulent fluid < 25.000 cdls per m 
which was swarming with pneumococci. Blood culture was also stionglj P°?„u„JiQzine 

Treatment was begun with intrathecal and intramuscular pemciilm and 
but by the same evening the flow of C.S.F, was so sluggish that c*f.ooHiK^ im- 

Se and arintraventdeular injection of PenicHlm given Thereafter she steadib^im 

proved but on recovering consciousness was fpund to be deaf in the ri ht e 
have rapid poorly sustained nystagmus on looking to the left. She was also reici 

urine, and both ankle-jerks were absent. . . nt nenicillin. 

On the eleventh day, while she was still receiving ^^’ly lumbai imections o 
her temnerature which had previously fallen, rose suddenlj to 103 F., 'jP’yP , ,, 
headache and her neck was again stiff. Lumbar puncture the same evenin„ s «e^j^^_ 
cells of the C.S.F. had risen from GG to 2,500 in ten Ijours. . seven 

thecal injections was increased, and her symptoms subsided. This was the nr t 
relapses, most of which followed attempts to withhold 'Ptrathecal pmicillm. 
signs were ever detected except the right-sided deafness with nystagnius Jmd j, 
cauda equina syndrome. There was never any discharge from the media 

who saw the patient on several occasions, only found evidence of a transient ott 
and pM-sinusitis. He considered this part of her initial /espiratpry infection, 
way responsible for the relapses and that there was therefore no mdication Lg. 

Unlike our other relapsing cases,, in this case each relapse was than P^e^ 

decessor and none was comparable in seventy to the initial attack The J^^t renpse^^.^^ 
treated with sulphamezathine only, as she had developed an intolerance to snipi •‘‘^ 1 ^. 
(Total: sulphadiazine— 136 grammes, sulphamezathine— 141 ?°.rvXg 'illness 

recovery was permanent and she has now no .residua from her long and trjmg . ^ 
except a moderate right-sided deafness of inner-ear type. The whole illness lasiea 

thirteen weeks. . 

S'''ThfcST^'a\%hromscrof"thfin^^ exceptionally purulent (25,000 cclls/c.mm. 

nnVover 1.000 me. of protein /c.c.). As might be expected under those 
cerebrospinal bloclf threatened to develop during the fim tiventy-foi.r hou^ d J’ die sign's 
This necessitated an intraventricular injection of penicillin. The following da> 

If Lipiem ^ disappeared, and treatment could be continued by the himb.ar 

A mild niida equina svndromc developed duriiig the first thirty-six hours 
ill£s recovered after eight weeks. Both this and the nerve deafness were probn I. 
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due to the deposition of fibrino-purulent material round the nerve roots, as there was 
no correlation between the appearance and disappearance of the symptoms, and the 
lumbar administration of penicillin. 

(c) During an illness" lasting thirteen weeks the patient relapsed seven times. The 
earlier and more severe of these occurred while lumbar penicillin was already being 
given and were treated by increasing the frequency of the intrathecal injections. The 
later and milder relapses followed attempts to withhold intrathecal penicillin and were 
treated by giving a further course of injections, until the last which ivas successfully 
treated with sulphamezathine alone. 

(d) Finally, this case illustrates the reversal in prognosis. Before the introduction of 
chemotherapy pneumococcal pneumonia complicated by septicsemia and meningitis was 
a lethal disease (Osier’s Textbook of Medicine, 1937). Now, with penicillin and sulphona- 
mides, full recovery can be achieved. 

Precautions in use of penicillin intrathecally. — ^Treatment with intrathecal penicillin 
is not without its dangers. Of the four chief -risks three are common to all cases of 
meningitis while the fourth is particularly apposite in those cases tvhich follow infection 
of the ear or nose. 

0) The brand of penicillin must be suitable for intrathecal use. As soon as a non- 
irritating preparation has been secured it should be set aside for treatment of meningitis. 
The best at present available is ciy’staUine penicillin 2 (Glaxo Ltd.). 

(2) Excessive dosage (40,000 u. or over at a single dose), especially when concentrated 
solutions are used, is capable of producing severe cerebral reactions, or, when given by 
lumbar puncture, damage to the cauda equina or gumming of the subarachnoid space. 
This last is particularly unfortunate as the most convenient route of access is then no 
longer available. 

(3) There is a very definite risk of introducing secondary infection, especially tvhen 
frequent relapses demand a large number of injections. For this reason the penicillin 
solution should be put in small quantities and each container only used once. A strict 
aseptic technique in preparation of solutions and in lumbar puncture is imperative. 

(4) There is a danger in doing repeated lumbar taps on any patient with high intra- 
cranial pressure. This is probably negligible except when the’meningitis is complicated 
by an abscess, when it is considerable. This combination of meningitis and abscess is 
particularly common in cases secondary to infection of the ears or nose. 

Finally the closest observation and the best of nursing care are essential to success 
(Smith, Day and Welch, 1946). “You may hope to push the patient through, but to do 
so you must watch him hour by hour” (Watson, 1848). 

(2) The Detection and Treatment of a Complicating Intracranial Abscess 

Intracranial abscess and leptomeningitis are both well-known complications of otitis 
and sinusitis, and each has its own distinct symptomatology'. Formerly we knew of 
cases where a cerebellar abscess was complicated by meningitis, and of others where a 
terminal meningitis and ventriculitis arose as a complication of abscess of the cerebral 
hemispheres. But since we have been treating meningitis with penicillin we have met 
cases in which meningitis and intracranial abscess appear to develop together. The 
clinical picture may then be so dominated by the signs of meningitis that the abscess 
is not suspected until the patient, instead of making the expected response to intrathecal 
penicillin, becomes moribund from raised intracranial pressure. 

Case V.—R.I. 25905/44. 


The patient, a child of 12, came under our care in the early days of penicillin therapy and 
before we were aware of this particular combination of abscess and meningitis Thirteen 
days before she had been admitted to hospital elsewhere with an acute infection of the 
ethmoid and sphenoidal sinuses complicated by an orbital cellulitis. She was treated 
with sulphathiazole in doses of 6 grammes in twenty-four hours. The infection persisted 
and on several occasions she vomited and complained of headache. After twelve davs 
the ethmoid sinuses were curetted and the same evening she developed signs of meninsitis 
Lumbar puncture yielded a turbid fluid in which streptococci were identified 
day after operation the child ivas transferred to Oxford. “ “ ^ 

On admission she was delirious and extremely ill, with marked menineeal «ions 
were no focal signs except right-sided proptosis. Lumbar puncture was nerformod 
C.S.F. was purulent and the pressure well above 300 mm. of watir 
drawn and 10,000 u. penicillin in 10 c.c. injected. After the needle was withdrawn® r 
leaked through the skin puncture for several minutes in spite of firm pressure 
lumbar puncture she rapidlv grew worse and four hours later sL dfed Autonsv 
a large abscess occupj'ing the right frontal pole. ’ revealed 

We have now seen 8 such cases of simultaneous abscess and meningitis: 4 were 
otogenic and 4 followed pan-sinusitis. Of the latter 4, in 3 there was^ a historv- of 
severe, acute sinusitis, while in the fourth the intracranial infection followed a 
sinusitis with osteitis of the skull In 2 there were signs of orbital cellulitis Of the 
otogenic cases, in one no adequate history could be obtained; in one there was a ^six weeks’ 
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histoiy of earache, the tympanic membrane was verv thick and scarred with a small 

offensive purulent discharge; in the third there was a 
definite history of previous attacks of otitis; and in the fourth the abscess developed in 
a prc-eMsting brain fungus. It is thus possible that the abscess really predates the 
meningitis, although clinically they appear to develop simiiltaneouslv. The clinical de- 
tection ot a complicating abscess may, be extremely difficult especiallv as in none of our 
cases was any definite papiilocdcmn detected. 



The type of streptococcus was not determined in every case, but there is some indication 
that abscess is commonest in the anaerobic streptococcal infections (Cairns and Schiller, 
to be published). The abscess may be intracerebral or subdural or both, but wherever 
it is its detectipn is ijnperativp since not only does the abscess itself demand prompt 
surgical treatment but the meningitis must he treated by intraventricular penicillin instead 
of by the routine lumbar injections. Owing largely to the difficulties in diagnosis 'Vc 
have not yet succeeded in saving any of our otogenic cases of simultaneous meningitis 
and abscess. We have, however, been successful in two cases secondary to sinusitis. 

Case VI. — R.I. Illiistraliug the diagnostic problem of simnltaneoiis meningitis and 
abscess. 


. A storekeeper oj 47 was admitted to hospital as an emergency under the care ot Mr. 
Civingstone. For the past fifteen years he had suffered from intermittent attacks of mild 
right-sided earache associated with a thin, watery discharge. Ten days before admission, 
the pain and otorrhoea returned, but later the discharge ceased and the pain became 
much worse. Twenty-four hours before admission he had a rigor and his temperature 
rose steeply. ._ , 

On admission he was in considerable pain from his ear, his neck was a littje sun. and 
his temperature just over 100°F. The right external auditory meatus was filled with thicK 
pus. Lumbar puncture revealed a cloudy fluid under a pressure of 240 mm; of 
No organisms were seen on the films and cultures were sterile. Treatment with sulpha- 
diazine was begun, and a few hours later a right radical mastoidectomy was performed, 
and an extradural abscess opened. The middle fossa was widely exposed Until healtny 
dura was found. The wound was closed with drainage. 

Following operation he steadily improved and nine days later began getting up. m 
the early hours of the tenth day the symptoms of meningitis returned with increjisca 
■ spverifv The C.S.F. was found to be frankly purulent and to contain a number oi 
Stventococci Bv 2.30 p.m. he was delirious and very ill with gross meningeal signs. No 
akfiriltp focal signs could be discovered on neurological examination. Treatment with 
intramuscular and intrathecal penicillin was begun but the lumbar C.S-F. was now so 
tMcV and the flow SO sluggish that intraventricular miections were indicated. According^ 
bifrLlal burrholes were made and the left lateral ventricle tapped. Here the pressure 
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was found to be 500 mm. of water and about 30 c.c. of purulent fluid were withdra%vu. 
Tbe right ventricle was only found with difficulty and appeared collapsed. In the light 
of later experiences this finding should have been interpreted as indicative of an abscess 
but this was the first of our cases of simultaneous abscess and meningitis, nor were we 
aware at that time of the prevalence of abscess in streptococcal infections. An intra- 
ventricular injection of penicillin was therefore given and nothing further was done. 
The patient died quite suddenly about six hours after operation, and autopsy revealed, in 
addition to the leptomeningitis, a large subdural collection of pus overlying the right 
temporal lobe and in relation to the dura over the tegmen tympani. 

In order to detect this difficult group of cases the procedure should be as follows: 
As soon as meningitis is suspected in a patient who has well-marked signs of otitis or 
sinusitis he or his relatives should be questioned as to previous attacks and the patient 
then carefully examined for focal signs. A lumbar puncture is then cautiously per- 
formed, the initial pressure of the C.S.F. is measured and 4 to 5 c.c. slowly withdrawn. 
Cultures are set up and a Gram-stained film immediately examined. If pneumococci 
are recognized, and the CS.F. is running freely, a lumbar injection of peni^dlin is given 
and the patient treated on the lines already described. If, however; streptococci are 
seen, an intracranial abscess should at once be suspected, and suspicion is greatly 
strengthened if the C.S.F. pressure is far in excess of 300. mm. of water or if focal 
signs have been elicited.l A lumbar injection of penicillin may be given at the time 
of the diagnostic tap, but the presence of an abscess must then be confirmed or excluded 
by ventricular estimation or ventriculography, since penicillin makes ventriculography 
safe even in the presence of an active infection. 

If no abscess is found the meningitis is treated in exactly the same way as pneumo- 
coccal meningitis. The sensitivity of the organism to penicillin should be assessed as 
some strains of streptococci are relatively resistant. Nevertheless we have not yet needed 
to exceed our usual range of dosage. 

If an abscess is found it must be dealt with surgically in order to prevent a fatal 
rise in intracranial pressure. 

Cerebral abscess . — If the rise in pressure is due to the actual accumulation of puj, 
rather than to oedema,' the abscess should be aspirated and penicillin is then instuled 
into the abscess cavity. Thorotrast may be injected at the same time, as it does not 
inactivate penicillin and facilitates subsequent management (Pennybacker, 1945). A 
more concentrated solution of penicillin is indicated for instillation into an abscess 
cavity than is advisable 'for intrathecal injections, and we use a solution of 10,000 u/c.c. 
as opposed to our standard intrathecal solution of 2,000 u/c.c. The exact amount will 
to some extent depend on the size of the abscess cavity, but is usually 1 to 3 c.c. If 
there is abundant pus, aspiration will be enough to control the rise in pressure, but if 
only a small quantity can be aspirated, the intracranial pressure must be controlled bv 
ventricular taps or drainage. If this too fails the patient will require a decom- 
pression over the abscess, as unless the rise in pressure is relieved he will die; but in the 
presence of meningitis wide opening of the dura should be avoided if possible since the 
raised intracranial pressure will produce great herniation with corresponding increase 
in destruction of the brain (Falconer and Russell, 1944; Holbourn, 1944). 

Subdural abscess . — A subdural collection of pus is dealt with by the insertion of fine 
rubber catheters through suitably placed burrholes. Through these catheters, which 
are left open, pus is aspirated and penicillin instilled. The subdural space does not 
retain penicillin like the subarachnoid, and four- to six-hourly injections are therefore 
needed. The number of burrholes required varies, but in one of our successful cases no 
fewer than five had to be made in order to ensure access to the whole of the subdural 
collection. When the limits of the subdural abscess have been defined, two further 
burrholes should be made through which the intraventricular penicillin can be given 
without passing the brain needle through the infected area. 

The concomitant lepto-meningitis is controlled by intraventricular injections of penicillin. 
These are begun when the diagnostic ventricular tap is performed and continued either 
by intermittent taps or, if the ventricle is being drained, by instillation through the 
catheter. The same scale and frequency of dosage is used as with lumbar injections, 
but unless the intracranial pressure has been adequately lowered by aspiration of the 
abscess or other means no attempt must be made to treat the meningitis bv the lumbar 
or cisternal route. These are not only useless but highly dangerous. The pressure of 
the abscess distorts the subarachnoid channels at the tentorial opening and elsewhere, 
and may prevent the penicillin from reaching the ventricles or spreading upwards over 
the hemisphere (Cairns, Duthie, Tewin and Smith, 1944). Moreover a lumbar or cis- 
^ ternal puncture carries a very real risk of producing a fatal pressure cone, nor is this 
' risk' lessened by an injection of penicillin. 


”1' an may be caused by cerebral thrombonhlebitis. Thus in one of she 

left homonj-mous hemianopia. AbscesrwM e^dudcd 
by ventriculography. The whole of the intrathecal penicillin was given by lumbar injection, Ind mcov"^ wS c^pk,e 
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history of earache, the tympanic membrane ivas very thick and scarred with a small 
anterior attic perforation and offensive purulent discharge; in the third there was a 
aennitc lustory of , previous attacks of otitis; and in the fourth the abscess developed in 
a pre-existing brain fungus. It is thus possible that the abscess rcaJiy predates the 
meningitis, although clinically they appear to develop simultaneouslv. The clinical de- 
tection of a complicating abscess may. be extremely difficult especially as in none of our 
cases was any definite papillncdcma detected. 

In our experience the most important clue in diagnosis is the bacteriology of the 
infection. In our 26 cases of pneuniocpccal meningitis secondary to ear and nose in- 
fections, only 2 ivere complicated by an abscess. By contrast, among 9 cases of strepto- 
coccal meningitis an abscess was present in 5. An abscess was also found in our one 
case of otogenic staphylococcal meningitis. This same correlation between the bacterio- 
logy and abscess formation is seen in our cases of meningitis from other sources (fig. 2). 

'VO or MeN/NOIT/S, SECOf/OARY To 

MFrcT/ofJ or t»s SArs or 



FIG. 2. — The incidence of a complicating intracranial abscess in. the different bacteriological varieties of nienitigtus 
both in the cases forming the present series and in chose of meningitis from other sources. 

The type of streptococcus was not determined in every case, but there is some indication 
that abscess is commonest in the anaerobic streptococcal infections (Cairns and Schuler, 
to be publisiied). The absces.s may be intracerebral or subdural or both, but ivherctcr 
it is its detection is imperative since not only does the abscess itself demand promp 
surgical treatment but the meningitis must be treated by intraventricular penicillin instca 
of by the routine lumbar injections. Owing largely to the difficulties in diagnosis 
have not yet succeeded in saving any of our otogenic cases of simuItaneou.s meningitis 
and abscess. We have, hoivever, been .successful in two cases secondary to sinusitis. 

Case VI. — R.I. Illustrating the diagnostic problem of simtdtaneons meningitis and 


abscess. 

A storekeeper of 47 was admitted to hospital as an emergency under the care of IVIr- 
Livingstone. For the past fifteen years he had suffered from intermittent attacks ot mii 
right-sided earache associated with a thin, watery discharge. Ten days before 
the pain and otorrhoea returned, but later the discharge ceased and the pain h®vame 
much worse. Twenty-four hours before admission he had a rigor and his temperaiurt. 


rose steeply. , . , j 

On admission he was in considerable pain from his ear. his neck was a httie s.iiU' 
his temperature just over lOO'F. The right external auditory meatus was filled wiln tmex 
pus Lumbar puncture revealed a cloudy fluid under a pressure ot 240 mm. of 
No organisms were seen on the films and cultures were sterile. Treatment with suipna- 
diazine was begun, and a few hours later a right radical mastoidectomy was performea, 
and an extradural abscess opened. The middle fossa was widely exposed until heaiinj 
dura was found. The wound was closed with drainage. . 

Following operation he steadily improved and nine days later began getting up. m 
the eiirlv hours of the tenth day the symptoms of meningitis returned with increased 
’ LvPritv ^ The C S.F. was found to be frankfy purulent and to contain a number ol 
ofVootoo'nrri Bv 2.30 p.m. he was delirious and verj’ ill with gross meningeal signs, wo 
focal signs could be discovered on neurological examination. Treatment with 
fmramuscular and intrathecal penicillin was begun but the lumbar C.S.F. was "ow so 
mtrainuscu or sluggish that intraventricular injections were indicated. Accordmgi) 

Wf rental burrhol^s were®^ade and the left lateral ventricle tapped. Here Ihe pressure 
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By 5.30 p.m. he was desperately ill: there was pronounced head retraction, he was 
cyanosed, and his respirations which had risen to 40 per minute were interrupted by 
bursts of hyperpncea when the rate would rise to 60 or even 70. , He was inute and restless 
and any interference provoked paroxysms of violent but silent struggling. There was 
a right facial weakness of lower motor neurone type, but no other focal signs. Hunibar 
puncture yielded turbid fluid under a pressure of over 300 mm. of water and an examina- 
tion of a smear of C.S.F. showed Gram-positive diplococci. Pneumococcus Type 14 was 

grown on culture. , . , . , , .i.- . . , 

At 7 n m when he came under our care, he seemed in extremis. At this stage .treat- 
ment was begun with intrathecal and intramuscular injections of penicillin. At 8 p.m. 
he was seen by Mr. Livingstone who advised against further operation on the ear. 

During the next twenty-four hours there was little change in h« genepi condition 
except that the rapid deterioration ceased. X-rays taken of his mastoids showed 
evidence of an acute mastoiditis on the right side. Twenty-four hours after treatment 
with penicillin was begun his temperature fell, and thereafter his recovery was rapid 
and complete. During his illness he was again seen several times by Mr. Livingstone 
who was fully satisfied ivith the progress of the ear. When discharged from hospital, all 
the clinical and radiological evidence of infection had disappeared. When last seen, two 
5 'ears after the meningitis, there had been no recurrence of symptoms in the-«ight ear, 
though a few weeks before this he had a mild attack of left-sided otitis media. 

Thirteen patients had no operation. As soon as supplies of jienicillin were adequate, 
all received from 120,000 to 320,000 u. daily by intramuscular injection, in addition to 
their intrathecal penicillin and oral sulpbadi'azine. This was continued until the active 
infection had subsided. Although there were four fatalities, in no case would the 
outcome have been altered by operation on the ear. One infant died a few hours after 
treatment was begun; here delay in instituting chemotherapy was the decisive factor. 
Two died from intracranial abscess and one from acute cerebral cedema. In the other 9 
cases not only was recovery from the meningitis complete but there has been no return 
of the aural symptoms. Mr. Macbeth and Mr. Livingstone have seen most of these 
patients and, except in one (Case II), they have not advised operation. Only 2 of these 
9 cases relapsed, and in both the intrathecal course of penicillin had been incomplete. 
The following case is an example of control of the primary focus without operation. 

Case VIII.— R.I. 20891/44. 

The patient, a schoolboy of 11, had always been a backward child. Three years earlier 
he had begun to suffer from recurrent attacks of right-sided otitis. From time to time 
he would complain of earache, then after a few days the ear would begin to discharge 
and the pain would cease. On May 14, 1944, he developed a cold in the head and a 
purulent discharge from the right ear. Fourteen days later fie complained of headacfie, 
grew drowsy and restless, and his parents noticed that his head was retracted. These 
symptoms all steadily increased and after five days he was admitted to hospital else- 
where, A lumbar puncture was performed and hmmolytic streptococci grown from the 
C.S.F. Treatment with sulphathiazole was begun and the following day he was trans- 
ferred to Oxford. 

Examination at that time f showed an ill, wasted child with spina -bifida, but no cauda 
equina symptoms. He was semiconscious and at times would scream with pain from 
the intensity of his headache. Head retraction and opisthotonus were so marked that 
he had considerable difficulty in swallowing. Upward movement of the eyes was limited 
but no other focal signs were found on neurological examination. There was no mastoid 
tenderness but thick offensive pus, from which a Staphylococcus aureus was cultured, was 
welling through a perforation in the right tympanic membrane. X-rays of the mastoids 
taken three days later showed sclerotic bone with a few small cells and an opaque 
antrum. 

Treatment with sulphadiazine and intramuscular penicillin was begun immediately 
In view of the possibility of a complicating brain abscess, the lateral ventricles were 
tapped through frontal burrholes. Both were found to be dilated which made the 
presence of an abscess unlikely. On culture, Sta'phylococcus aureus was grown from the 
ventricular and B. hcemoXytic streptococcus from the lumbar fluids. Intrathecal penicillin 
was given by ventricular and lumbar injections and he made a slow but satisfactory 
recovery from his meningitis. 

Mr. Macbeth saw this patient in acute phase of the illness and in view of our nast 
experiences he thought it justifiable to await developments before advising oneration 
This course was fully justified by subsequent events. Six days later the perforation had 
healed and by the time the meningitis was fully controlled Mr. Macbeth declared 
himself satisfied with the ear. Follow-up studies during the subseouent eighteen months 
sh^ed recovery both from the meningitis and the otitis to be complete 
Two patients were operated on during convalescence. The first was the patient on 
whom complete mastoidectomy was performed some weeks after a relapse of the menin- 
gitis (Case II) The second was a girl of 14 who developed an acute right-sided mastoidi- 
tis two months after she had apparently made a complete recovery from an attack of 
pneumococcal nieningitis secondary- to a mild right otitis media. Mastoidectomy was 

culture of Staphylococcus aureus grown from the pus 
^ough the relation between the original otms media and the mastoiditis is therefore 
uncertain, operation early in convalescence would have prevented the second attack 
Our succpsful cases in which no mastoidectomy was performed include examples of 
chronic otitis as well as of recurrent (Cases VH and VIII) and acute otitis. In every cLe the 
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In those cases of streptococcal meningitis u'here tlic patient’s general condi- 
lon IS good, when there are no focal signs, or clinical evidence of an excessive 
rise in in tracr.inial pressure, and where the C.S.F. pressure is under 300 mm. of water. 
It IS probably justifiable to institute treatment by the lumbar route, provided the patient 
y watched for signs of rising intracranial pressure and provided also that full 
facilities exist for immediate ventricular puncture should the need arise. Even so an 
abscess rnay be missed. We have had 2 patients who fulfilled the above criteria and 
vet were later shown to have a small abscess. The danger signals are a progressive rise or 
fall in the pulse-rate, periodic respiration, and an increase in stupor. The need for 
constant observation cannot be e.xaggeratcd, and while the possibility of abscess' exists 
these cases really demand the whole of the surgeon’s time and attention. 

Our experience with staphylococcal meningitis is very limited, but the fact that 2 out 
of our 3 cases have been complicated by abscess suggests that staphylococcal, and strep- 
tococcal meningitis present similar problems. 


(3) Treatment of the Primary Foctis of Infection 

Since the time of Gowers (1888) immediate surgical drainage of the primary focus of 
infection has generally been - considered axiomatic in the 'treatment of otogenic menin- 
gitis. Valuable as sulphonamides are in the treatment of meningitis, opinion is still 
divided as to whether or not they have lessened the need for immediate operation on 
the primary focus. Thus Watkyn-Thomas (1941) defined the principles of treatment as; 
(I) Elimination of the primary focus: (2) drainage of the subarachnoid space; (3) 
appropriate counter-medication. 

Now that penicillin is available the place of operation in treatment should be re- 
assessed by otologists, and in this connexion our experiences in conjunction with our 
-otological colleagues may be of interest. Our series of 2.1 cases of otogenic meningitis 
has been analysed according to the incidence and time of operation, the history, the 
recovery rate and cause of death (Table II). 

TABLE It.— T'S'ENTY-ONE CASES OF OTOGENIC MENINGITIS SHOWING THE TIME- 
RELATION OF OPERATION ON THE EAR TO THE COURSE OF THE ILLNESS, THE 
PREVIOUS HISTORY, THE RESULT AND THE CAUSE OF DEATH. 


Operation No, of cases 

.Mastoidectomy before menin- 
gitis 

-Aiflstoidectomy at height of 
meningitis ... 

Myringotomy at height of 
memngitis ... 

Mastoidectomy during con- 
valescence 

“No operation... 


Z 

3 

1 

o 

13 


Previous otitis 
2 

1(?2) 

1 

1 

4 


Recovered 

2 


Died 

1 

1 


Cause of death 
Abscess 

Heart failure and inhalation 
pneumonia 


(i) Delay in chemotherapy, 
(it and iii) abscess, (ivl 
acute cerebral adema 


Otte padetit (Case II) had two opeiations. Previous otiiis=a previous history of infection of the ear. 

In 3 cases mastoidectomy failed to prevent the development of meningitis several 
•days later, though in one die operation was admittedly incomplete. It is possible that 
a prophylactic course of systemic penicillin, given either alone or with sulphonamides, 
•over tile period of operation might prevent the development of meningitis in such 
since a protective action has been claimed for sulphonamides alone (Weinstein, 

Three patients had been operated upon at the height of the meningitis before they 
came under our care. In the 2 who recovered mastoidectomy preceded the institution 
of penicillin therapy by three days and three 'weeks respectively.^ In neither had it had 
any apparent effect on the meningitis w'hich was already partially controlled by sul- 
phonamides. In the fatal case mastoidectomy was performed immediately before peni- 
cillin therapy was begun. The patient had a stormy time during operation; he 
breathing, and was with difficulty resuscitated. The following day he developed heart 
failure and died. A severe inhalation pneumonia was found at autopsy. 

The single case in which an emergency myringotomy was done was one of fulminating 
pneumococcal meningitis. 

Case VII. — R.I. 23632/44 (Falconer et al., 1946. Case III). 

The patient, a schoolboy of 15, had an attack of right-sided otitis media in December 
This responded well to sulphonamides and he returned to school the following 
iprni At 4 D m on April 14, 1944, he had a recurrence of his earache and his temperature 
rose ‘to 102-5’F. The ear was examined, and though the tympanic membrane was red- 
dened no indication for operation was found. He was given 2 grammes of sulphadiazme 
aort thereafter received 1 gramme every four hours Next morning at 4 a.m. ns a^oxe 
of headache and vomited, by 11.30 a.m. he was delirious and had considerable 
“T Heiriitv- thftympani^^^ bulging. He was transferred to a nursing 

S^^jL^^her/’at 2 30 pm. a mvringotomy was performed and a fair quantity of pus le- 
home viihere a . j general condition. 'Since he was ’ by now unable to 

.Sow the°sulphadS was continued by intramuscular injection. 
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difference in the prognosis is apparent when the causes of death are considered (fig. 5). A 
complicating abscess is the commonest cause of death, and the combination of abscess 
and meningitis is most common in streptococcal infections. In our 6 fatal cases of 
pneumococcal meningitis, in 2 only was death due to abscess formation. Three patients 
died from delay in instituting chemotherapy, and 1, a traumatic case, from fat embolism 
while recovering from his meningitis. Although we have not yet been fortunate enough 
to cure a patient in whom meningitis and abscess followed disease of the ear, our 
successes with cases secondary to sinusitis encourage us in the belief that no patient is 
too ill to recover with chemotherapy and suitable surgical intervention. 


Sot-MARY 

Otogenic meningitis and meningitis secondar)’ to infection of the nasal sinuses are 
considered together, since the problems of treatment are similar. Such cases fall into 
three main groups: (1) Those in which no organisms are recovered from the C.S.F.; 
(2) those due to organisms which are relatively or totally resistant to penicillin; (3) those 
due to penicillin-sensitive organisms. 

A series of 37 cases (Table I), of which all but one fall info the third group, is described. 
The predominating organisms were pneumococci and streptococci. 

The basic treatment of purulent meningitis with penicillin is briefly recapitulated, the 
mechanism of relapse discussed, and the hazards associated with the administration of 
penicillin intrathecally are pointed out. 

Eight cases have been encountered in which the meningitis tvas complicated by an 
intracranial abscess. Diagnosis of the abscess is difficult, since both abscess and menin- 
gitis appeared to develop simultaneously, but its detection and immediate treatment are 
imperative. This combination of abscess and meningitis is seen most often in strep- 
tococcal infections. In our total series, out of 38 cases of pneumococcal meningitis, 
only 2 were complicated by an abscess, while out of 10 streptococcal cases, a concomitant 
abscess was present in 6. 

The treatment of the primary focus of infection is discussed since the use of systemic 
peniciWm demands reassessment of the place of emergency mastoidectomy in the treat- 
ment of otogenic meningitis. In 21 otogenic cases with 15 recoveries only 2 patients had 
a mastoidectomy at the height of the meningitis; 13 patients had no operation on the 
ear, and of these 9 recovered completely from both the meningitis and the otitis. In 
none of the fatal cases could mastoidectomy have saved the patient’s life, and, in fact, 
operation with general antesthesia may tip the scales against the patient when performed 
at the height of an attack of meningitis. Whether operation is still necessary’ once the 
meningitis has been controlled is a matter which must be decided by the otologist. 

In the present series of cases the results with pneumococcal have been better than 
with streptococcal meningitis owing to the frequency with which the latter disease has 
been complicated by intracranial abscess. 

Finally we would like to thank our colleagues, Mr. Macbeth and Mr. Livingstone, for 
allowing us to treat their cases, and for the help they have given us with our own cases. 
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Mr. J. Eric Paterson: My observations are based on material treated in the Neuro- 
surgical Unit at Killearn Hospital, near Glasgow. The Unit was established four vears 
ago, and the material includes therefore cases treated before and after the advent of 
penicillin. It is selected material: most of the cases have been referred, either from 
an otologist or from a fever hospital, because progress was u nsati sf actor v, because some 
such complication as brain abscess was feared, or because it was felt that penicillin 
administration by some special route, such as into the ventricle, should be carried out 
In our peniczllin cases ue have had only 6 patients with uncomplicated otitic menin- 
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ease with which the initial attack of meningitis was controlled was approximately the 
same. Nor did the 6 patients who had had a mastoidectomy done before they came 
under our care respond better to treatment than those who had not. In fact, in 1 fatal 
case the stress of anaesthesia and operation at the height of the meningitis probably 
prejudiced the patient’s chance, of recovery. 

1 hough we have thus no evidence that operation is of value in treatment of the 
acute .phase of the meningitis, it sometimes has a place in the treatment of the relapsing 
case. That the meninges can he reinfected from the primary focus is certain (Case II), 
but what is not known is how frequently this occurs. Evidence is accumulating that 
reinfection from an intrathecal fibrino-purulent collection (Case III) is the commoner 
mechanism. During treatment of a case of meningitis, whether otogenic or secondary 
to sinusitis, in whidi relapse follows relapse, the idea of an active primary, e.xtrathecal 
focus which' is constantly reinfecting the meninges is very difficult to resist. Never- 
theless, in. our experience, .attempts to stop relapse by operative treatment of extradural 
sources of infection have heen disappointing. 

Whether early operation is necessary in order to preserve hearing is not a matter for 
us to decide. It is, however, interesting that while several of our patients have been 
slightly deaf on first recovering consciousness, in only 2 has this been perniahcnt. In 
neither case was the meningitis otogenic and in both the deafness, was of nerve type- 
Our experience with penicillin thus suggests that mastoidectomy need no longer be 
performed as an emergency in cases of otitic meningitis. In this connexion it is interest- 
ing that work done on experimental pneumococcal infections in animals shows that 
general anaesthesia (alcohol, ether and avertin) inhibits the activity of the leucocytes and 
allows the organisms several hours in which to multiply unchecked (Pickrell, 1938)._ 
Once the meningitis has heen cured, whether mastoidectomy is still required, 
and whether this depends on the chronicity of the otitis, are questions which must 
be answered by the otologist. It is likely that the answer may be most easily found 
from study of cases of otitis uncomplicated by meningitis. It is, however, clear from 
the observations made by our otological colleagues on cases in this series that, at least 
in the acute case, full recovery can be attained by systemic chemotherapy. In 
case, the patient is dying not from the mastoiditis but from his meningitis. Prompt 
and adequate treatment of the meningitis must therefore take precedence over other 
therapeutic measures. . . . 

The treatment of acute sinusitis is less debatable. Adequate doses of penieilhn can 
control the infection, even when this is complicated by frank osteitis of the skull. Even 
if this becomes reactivated after withdrawal of the systemic penicillin it can be dealt 
with at leisure after the meningitis is controlled.. 

When meningitis follows a fracture through the sinuses with tearing of the dura, the 
dural defect should be repaired as soon as the patient lias recovered from his meningitis 
(Cairns, 1937). Similar treatment is not so often required for fracture of the petrous 
bone with tear of the overlying dura. 

Results 


In our 37 cases there have been 26 recoveries and 1 1 deaths (fig. 3). Up to the present 
time the prognosis has usually been considered best in cases of streptococcal and worst 
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In cases of pneumococcal meningitis (Hutchison. I V-f'; Wemstem, 

vnrv diuLcnt Out of 26 cases of pneumococcal meningitis, 20 recovered, while out 
Tf 9 cases Of stmptococcal meningitis,^nly 5 recovered (fig. 4). The reason for this 
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difEerence in the prognosis is apparent when the causes o£ death are considered (fig. 5). A 
complicating abscess is the commonest cause of death, and the combination of abscess 
and meningitis is most common in streptococcal infections. In otir 6 fatal cases of 
pneumococcal meningitis, in 2 only was death due to abscess formation. Three patients 
died from delay in instituting chemotherapy, and 1, a traumatic case, from fat embolism 
while recovering from his meningitis. Although we have not yet been fortunate enough 
to cure a patient in whom meningitis and abscess followed disease of the ear, our 
successes with cases secondary to sinusitis encourage us in the belief that no patient is 
too ill to recover with chemotherapy and suitable surgical intervention. 


Summary 

Otogenic meningitis and meningitis secondary to infection of the nasal sinuses are 
considered together, since the problems of treatment are similar. Such cases fall into 
three main groups; (1) Those in which no organisms are recovered from the C.S.F.: 
(2) those due to organisms which are relatively or totally resistant to penicillin; (3) those 
due to penicillin-sensitive organisms. 

A series of 37 cases (Table 1), of which all but one fall info the third group, is described. 
The predominating organisms were pneumococci and streptococci. 

The basic treatment of purulent meningitis with penicillin is briefly recapitulated, the 
mechanism of relapse discussed, and the hazards associated with the administration of 
penicillin intrathecally are pointed out. 

Eight cases have been encountered in which the meningitis was complicated by an 
intracranial abscess. Diagnosis of the abscess is difficult, since both abscess and menin- 
gitis appeared to develop simultaneously, but its detection and immediate treatment are 
imperative. This combination of abscess and meningitis is seen most often in strep- 
tococcal infections. In our total series, out of 38 cases of pneumococcal meningitis, 
only 2 were complicated by an abscess, while out of 10 streptococcal cases, a concomitant 
abscess was present in 6. . _ 

The treatment of the primary focus of infection is discussed since the use of systemic 
penicillin demands reassessment of the place of emergency mastoidectomy in the treat- 
ment of otogenic meningitis. In 21 otogenic cases with 15 recoveries only 2 patients had 
a mastoidectomy at the height of the meningitis; 13 patients had no operation on the 
ear, and of these 9 recovered completely from both the meningitis and the otitis. In 
none of the fatal cases could mastoidectomy have saved the patient's life, and, in fact, 
operation with general anaesthesia may tip the scales against the patient when performed 
at the height or an attack of meningitis. Whether operation is still necessary once the 
meningitis has been controlled is a matter which must be decided by the otologist. 

In the present series of cases the results with pneumococcal have been better than 
with streptococcal meningitis owing to the frequency with which the latter disease has 
been complicated by intracranial, abscess. 

Finally we would like to thank our colleagues, Mr. Macbeth and Mr. Livingstone, for 
allowing us to treat their cases, and for the help they have given us with our own cases. 
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observations are based on material treated in the Neuro- 
surgical Umt at Kulearn Hospital, near Glasgow. The Unit was established four years 
material includes therefore cases treated before and after the advent of 
penicillin. It is selected material; most of the cases have been referred, either from 
an otologist or from a fever hospital, because progress was unsatisfactory, because some 
ff . complication as brain abscess was feared, or because it was felt that penicillin 
mistration by some special route, such as into the ventricle, should be carried out. 
n our pemciihn cases we have had only 6 patients with uncomplicated otitic menin- 
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gitis, that is, unassodated ivith other intracranial lesions siid) as brain abscess. Two 
of the 6 cases died, both had been sent in late. 

The snlphoiwviides in acnle otitic nieningilis. — ^Wc give a course of sulphonamide 
in every case in very large doses. Until recently we used sulphamezathine, since with 
this drug tlie risk of renal complications is very small; but since Kremer, Phillips and 
Stanier (1945) show’ed that it was most difficult to obtain with it an effective concentra- 
tion in the cerebrospinal fluid we have used sulphadiazihe, with which the concentratton 
has been shown to reach 60 to 80% of tlie blood level. We have not yet experienced 
renal crystallization or agranulocytosis. Wc give a dose of 5 grammes and continue 
with 3 grammes four-hourly for the first twenty-four hours, followed by 2 grammes 
four-hourly for a week, when we allow one to two days to elapse without sulphonamide 
before beginning another such course, if this is thought advisable. When a sutehona- 
mide is used alone — and it must not be forgotten that meningitis may result from a 
penicillin-resistant organism — the risk of sulphonamide poisoning rau-st be balanced 
against the risk of a fatal ending in these grave cases. Following the lead of Mr. 
Norman Dott wc have deliberately taken this risk. I know of one patient in "'bpttb 
over a period of three iveeks, a total of 318 grammes was administered, with final 
recovery; that is, an average dose of 2'% grammes ci'ery four hours throughout. 

There were some excellent results in pre-penicillin days in streptococcal infections. 
One case of chronic otitis media which sustained a fracture through the petrous bone 
had acute meningitis with pus under the temporal fascia. Recovery was rapid alter 
sulphonamide administration and a mastoid opemtion. 

Penicillin therapy. — Our intrathecal doses have hitherto been generally not more than 
40,000 units daily, but I shall increase the dosage in the light of what has been sat , 
particularly now that the drug is available in an increasingly pure form.. Pcnici m 
reactions have occurred in a few of our cases : several patients complained of pain m 
the feet, which disappeared when the intrathecal injections were stopped. Inis 
ascribed to an irritation of the cauda equina. Two cases ran a mild tcmperatii > 
which fell at once to normal when the drug was withdrawn. _ , 

Intraventricular penicillin is given when there are signs of a cerebrospinal nm 
block, but patients with obstructive hydrocephalus, sent to the neurosurgeon j 

badly;. treatment must be prophylactic, early. For instance, a girl oi 8 was 
from a fever hospital. She had papilloedema, bilateral sixth and right seventh ne 
palsies. Ventriculograms showed a large hydrocephalus; the fourth ventricle t 
dilated, but the ^as had failed to pass into the cisterna magna “t" forward along 
base. . She died sixteen days after admission; intradiccal, intraventricular and , 

penicillin was powerless to deal with the obstruction at the foramina of LuschKa a 
Magendie. 

But these foramina are small in size, and there are cases where, in the 
signs of cerebrospinal fluid block, penicillin given intrathecally may be much 
effective than when given by the ventricle. We have only very recently begun to 
mate the cerebrospinal fluid bacteriostatic level, but the result is not available immetlia 
and it would seem wise to begin ventricular adminstration as soon as the 
fluid has been taken, without waiting for the result. Here is a case which lUus . 
the importance of giving intraventricular penicillin in the apparent absence of o ® 
tion. A girl of 7 was admitted a week after an acute head injury. There were a . j 

spinal fluid otorrhoea and a staphylococcal meningitis. Under systemic and intra ^ 

E enicillin she continued to run a temperature for three weeks, with varying, but 
igh, cerebrospinal fluid cell-count, while her general state deteriorated. 
the count rose to 2,400, ventriculography was done. This disclosed ventricles 
were normal in size, without any evidence of obstruction throughout the ffyre 

fluid pathways. Intraventricular penicillin was started at once and the temper* 
fell to normal two days later; recovery was uneventful. , 

Reaction to intraventricular penicillin. — -Johnson and Earl Walker (1945) „(e, 

the case of a boy of 22 months who was given a dose of 50,000 units by 
He became unconscious and so collapsed that his blood-pressure could not f oot 
Three hours later he had a generalized convulsion, and this latter was repeated, 
loss of consciousness, when he tvas given another injection three days later, 
case of the little girl just described there was likewise a considerable degree o 
without any convulsion; fortunately this is the only example we have hat 
series. It is to be anticipated that such disturbances will become less frequen 
drug becomes available in purer form. manna 

Cisternal peniciUin. — ^Little need be said about administration into the <ds'^^’’’^ 5 [,oti!d 
Its place must be very limited indeed. Speaking as a neurosurgeon, 1 kdO 
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much rather inject tlte drug into a ventricle than trv’ to tap a cisterna magna in a 
child with pronounced opisthotonos. However, I have notes of one case of pneumococcal 
infection in which a spinal block developed, and which made an excellent recovery 
with intracisternal penicillin. 

Systemic penicillin. — Systemic administration is a most important part of the treatment 
of these cases; the difficulty is to know how long to continue the drug by this route; 
usually we play for safety and, continue possibly longer than we need to. But tve 
must not exaggerate the efficacy of systemic penicillin in acute meningitis or agree with 
Reese (1944) when he states that intrathecal penicillin is never necessary, since the drug 
is excreted into the cerebrospinal fluid in bacteriostatic concentration when the choroid 
plexuses are rendered more permeable by the disease. As the work of Professor Cairns 
and his associates has shown, in pneumococcal meningitis only traces of penicillin 
appear in the cerebrospinal fluid after the systemic injection of even very large doses. 

I agree with Professor Cairns that operation on the infected ear should not be carried 
out in the acute phase of the meningeal infection before this is under control. In 
systemic penicillin we have a most potent weapon in the control of the spread of the 
infection from the primary focus to the meninges, and we must exploit it to the full. 
Operation under general antesthesia may well rum the scale against recovery; and 
operation under local anaesthesia must be extremely difficult in a restless, delirious 
patient. But reinfection of the meninges may readily occur, and if operation is indicated 
jt should be carried out as soon as acute infection has been overcome, while the 
patient is still on his initial course of systemic penicillin. 

Rigid asepsis in intrathecal and intraventricular administration is of e.vtreme impor- 
tance. — ^In the past three years I have treated three cases of staphylococcal meningitis 
following lumbar puncture. Two of these followed spinal anaesthesia, and there were 
two deaths in this small series. 
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Mr. R. G. Macbeth said that Dr. Honor Smith and Professor Cairns had asked him 
to comment on the otological aspect of their communication. It was obvious that with 
the coming of penicillin therapy otologists must accept a gready changed outlook on 
the question of when or even whether they should open mastoids in the presence of 
otogenic meningitis. One thing which did emerge was that the mastoid operation need 
no longer be a matter of great urgency. One could safely delay doing a mastoid 
operation until the meningitis was under control, and the patient* therefore more fit 
for operation. 

In acute cases it seemed necessary only to do the simplest operation productive of 
drainage of the middle-ear cleft, ^^^lere the ear was discharging already, no operation 
might be needed; where there was no discharge, a myringotomy might suffice. Penicillin 
did not sterilize pus inside an abscess cavity, but it would aid the resolution of an inflam- 
matory process within a draining middle-ear cleft. A patient who had an extradural 
abscess in the middle or posterior fossa was an exception to that nile, and it was probable 
that one covtld get a hint about such a case from careful attention to clinical signs. For 
example, such a patient might complain of persistent pain and tenderness behind the 
ear in spite of adequate chemotherapy, and continue to have otorrhoca and cells in the 
cerebrospinal fluid. 

Relapsing cases of meningitis seemed to be commoner with nasal-sinus infections 
than with mastoiditis, as one would expect from a consideration of the connexions 
between the nasal sinuses and the subarachnoid space. 

It seemed likely that operation would be called for in almost every* case of meningitis 
due to chronic otitis. It was difficult to imagine that a sufficiently high concentration of 
penicillin could be delivered to deal with the primary focus in chronic bony disease. 

Mr. T. B. Layton said that no distinction had been made in the paper presented bv 
Dr. Honor Smith between chronic ear disease and acute inflammations of the middle- 
ear deft. In every paper dealing with an otological subjea that distinction must be 
made. The two diseases were as distinct dinicallv, bacteriologicallv, and therefore 
pathologically, and in their response to treatment, as were acute peritonitis and tuber- 
culous peritonitis. 
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He disagreed witli Mr. Paterson that it might become unnecessary to operate on the 
acute ear, but that operation had still to be done on the chronic car. He had made 
the planned experiment of retraining trom operating in meningitis of an acute ear 
because he thought that a condition of the heart was the dominating lesion which would 
forbid a general anaisthetic to he given. The patient came out of the meningitis but 
relapsed. He then had operated, hut die patient died. He would find it a ver)' grave 
responsibility to refrain from removing that factory of organisms which was down 
against the dura mater. There was a distinct difference in disease of the ear and the 
sinuseL One was a disease of bone, contiguous with which was the periosteum — the 
dura mater, and therefore the spread from one to the other was easy and rapid: die 
other was an inflammation of a mucous membrane separated from die cranial cavity 
by two layers of periosteum and an intervening piece of bone, and all one could do 
was to drain that cavity, if one knew exactly from which of the half dozen or so 
channels it was spreading through to the meninges. 

Mr. E. Musgrave Woodman said that those working .so extensively on penicillin were 
to be congratulated on the change that had taken place in the progno.sis of pneumococcal 
meningitis. He had always been taught that pneumococcal meningitis was an incurable 
disease. 

Why' was it that penicillin seemed so impotent to control a migrating streptococcal 
abscess in the brain? 

As to whether they should operate on an acute mastoid which was accompanied by 
meningitis or -brain abscess, they had all been taught that the primary focus should be 
removed when consequential complications arose. But these patients were very ill, their 
margin of safety was low, and a little thing would tip them over the border. In the best 
interests of the patient it might be that a simple drainage without eradication should be 
carried out 


Mr. C. P. Wilson said that probably those cases which developed symptoms asso- 
ciated with a cerebral abscess were more likely to go to a neurosurgical unit than to 
an otologist. In his 8 cases of otitic meningitis there had been only one death, 
that was in a pneumococcal case. 3 cases had grown a hamiolytic strcptococc’’ 
all had recovered. . r. 

IiUralliecal dosage . — He had discussed this with Professor McIntosh, pathologi;; 
Middlesex Hospital. Originally these cases were given 2,000 units per c.c. intr:.. 
according to the amount of cerebrospinal fluid removed, but lately they had be 
as much as 50,000 units in otitic and non-otitic cases. He queried this anio 
Professor McIntosh, because he felt it was much more likely to produce 
reaction with fibrinous exudate, but Professor McIntosh’s opinion wa- th 
often had fibrinous exudate without penicillin, and he (Professor Mr hoi 

the amount of e.xudate was not greater with penicillin, but it 
patients lived instead of died. Apart from that, any complicati '* 

not serious. In this series they- had had only two complicatioiu 
paralysis of the median nerve which was now recovering, and a; 
of petit itial. Thus the disadvantage of using very large dos 
thecally did not seem to have been particularly- borne out in Prof 
at Stoke. 


Mr. L. Graham Brown said that four months ago he had a case 
a flare-up on a chronic infection. He carried out a complete r. 
patient did very well for three weeks and then developed a facial j 
the wound and cleaned up the infection still present. Since the py 
continued he carried out a cerebro.spinal e.xamination and found abo 
He called in a neurologist, who, however, could not locate anything 
patient was put upon sulphonamide treatment and penicillin sy. 
very well, the wound healed up completely, the temperature fell, : 
fhe hospital. A month later, however, he returned with further . 
referred him to the neurologist. He (Mr. Graham Brown) suspected 
suffering from a sphenoidal abscess, but his hand was stayed by ' 
was ready to operate, but before any further information could I- * 
died. At post-mortem a temporosphenoidal abscess was found. 

This case was interesting from the point of view of the rc! 
otologist' and the neurosurgeon and neurologist. It was obvious 
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a little difficulty in carrying out completely all those difficult tests and treatments which the 
neurosurgeon Was now making his own. He desired to ask Professor Cairns if he did 
not agree that, in those cases where brain abscess or an intracranial complication was 
suspected accompanying meningitis, the neurosurgeon should take charge. He was one 
of those otologists who thought that these cases were really getting beyond their range 
of full responsibility. 

Mr. Terence Cawthome said that a contribution from outside was always welcome at 
that Section particularly when it carried with it the experience of the Neurosurgical 
Department at O.xford. ' Penicillin had quite clearly altered in some respects their views 
of otogenic meningitis. He desired to ask whether there was any likelihood of 
systemic penicillin being able to be a substitute for intrathecal medication. These con- 
stant lumbar punctures were a source of trouble and possibly a danger. He had seen 
two cases of meningitis secondary to lumbar puncture, both in cases in which spinal 
anassthesia was carried out, and the organism in each case was B. pyocyansiis. 

Mr. Layton’s very forcible exposition of the importance of differentiating between 
acute and chronic otitis media would command general agreement. They were two 
quite different diseases when it came to the management of an otogenic meningitis. On 
the question of draining a primary focus it might be asked, tvhat was a primary' focus? 
Meningitis following rapidly' upon an otitis media was a mucous membrane disease 
not a bone disease, and the infecting focus could not be eradicated by carrying out wide 
surgical excision of bone. This only made it easier for infection to spread even 
further. The meningitis which followed within hours or days upon an otitis media 
should be dealt with conservatively. 

Meningitis following upon a long-standing otitis media was a different matter. He 
had in the past said that he thought such cases should be operated on without delay, 
but he now felt that it was wiser to give chemotherapy and the antibiotics a day or 
two’s start before operation. He had no doubt that in cases of intracranial complications 
of chronic suppurative otitis media the best way of getting a good result was by 
intimate co-operation between the otologist, the neurologist and the neurosurgeon. 

Mr. F. W. Watkyn-Thomas said that to control meningitis by any chemotherapeutic 
method, sulphonamide or penicillin, they must have an agent which would penetrate 
the perivascular sheath, pass along the vessels, and percolate the brain substance. The 
sulphonamides passed the choroid plexus, entered the ventricles and passed, by the 
perivascular spaces, through the brain. Was there evidence that penicillin, unless 
administered by the intraventricular route, would do that? To what extent would 
intrathecal penicillin do anything except pass over the outer surfaces and eventually 
he absorbed? Would it actually enter the brain substance? He knew that theoretically 
it was possible to get a reverse current of the cerebrospinal fluid, but was there any 
evidence that that occurred in penicillin administration? He was deeply impressed, but 
not quite convinced by Dr. Honor Smith’s paper, and he did not think that he was 
going to abandon the removal of the focus when there was one. Later on he might 
be converted. 

Mr. H. V. Forster said that only a few days ago he bad been asked to examine a man 
who had recovered from acute purulent meningitis associated "ith a history of inflam- 
mation in one ear. Intrathecal and systemic penicillin had been successfully given. 

At his, Mr. Forster's, examination, the middie-ear disturbance was found to have 
subsided and the drumhead to be intact. 

In earlier days before sulpha and penicillin therapy, one expected to see few cases 
recover from meningitis, complicating an acute primary otitis media. 

In acute inflammation of the middle-ear cleft, he had always felt that early drainage 
through its bony walls should be withheld and would like to" support Mr. Cawthorne’s 
views on the pathology of this type of infection. 

In chronic otitis media with an exacerbation, complicated by meningitis of markedlv 
purulent type, it bad not been unusual in earlier days to see recover)’ after eradication 
of the primary focus of disease, assisted by lumbar p'uncture. Perhaps a certain degree 
of immunity had been developed through 'the years of chronic infection. In such cases, 
the possibilit)’ of a complicating brain abscess would confront the otologist who need 
not fear to explore for it with the serum needle and a svringe to provide suction to draw 
off the pus. He had great confidence that if the abscess cavitv were entered by the 
iwedle, pus would not refuse to be drawn into the barrel of the svringe. He did not 
think that to explore through the roof of the operation cavitv in this wav gave anv serious 
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risk of infecting healthy brain tissue and the resulting instrumental trauma was not 
greater than that following the puncture in ventriculography. 

Fatal cases of otitic brain abscess followed to the post-mortem room rarely showed 
an undrained loculus but a condition of spreading encephalitis. 

Was there any evidence to show that penicillin was able to control the advance of the 
encephalitis? 

The President said that this interesting discussion could be summed up by saying that 
certainly penicillin did hold out die hope of helping cases which ivere hopeless in the 
past. It had also demonstrated the need for co-operation between the otologist and the 
neurosurgical units, and they ivere very grateful to O.vford for setting such an outstanding 
example of this. 

Professor Hugh Cairns, who replied on the Discussion, said this subject had reached 
a stage at which the pathology of the primary focus had become of urgent clinical 
interest. The use of modern antibiotics in any field of pathology raised individual 
problems peculiar to that field, and the question of the infection of the mastoid and 
petrous bone was no exception to this rule. Neurosurgeons and other people working at 
Oxford had been drawn closer to the otologist over the use of penicillin than they had 
ever been before. He thought particularly of the cases of pneumococcal meningitis where 
relapse occurred. The patient got cured of one attack of pneumococcal meningitis and then 
got another, and this sequence might go on for months, and they found themselves 
badgering their otological colleagues to come and tell them tvhether there was a primary 
focus in tire ear which was still active and whether it ought to be operated on, rather 
hoping that tliey tvould say “Yes.” That was just one example of the type of thing 
with which they were now confronted. 

The dosage of intrathecal penicillin . — They were very much against large doses; the 
standard dosage intrathecally should be about ten thousand units in one dose. It might 
be given twice a day in the very 'acute phase of the meningitis, but for most of the 
time it was sufficient to give it once a day. Excessive doses could cause trouble — fits, 
retention of urine, and other symptoms of damage to the cauda equina. Furthermore, 
all the available evidence went to show that e.xcessive dosage was unnecessary. With the 
dosage recommended a concentradon of penicillin in the cerebrospinal fluid would be 
obtained which was more than ample to destroy any of the ordinary pathogenic bacteria 
like pneumococci or streptococci. 

Intrathecal treatment must be systematic, and the least time for intrathecal treatment 
in a proved case of pathogenic meningitis was five days. Often it was desirable to go 
on for rather longer. 

What penicillin could do prophylactically, both for infection at the mastoid and 
infection at the brain, had yet to be proved. Mr. Watkyn-Thomas put a funda- 
mental point when he asked whether the penicillin could diffuse into the brain from 
the capillaries. The answer was that nobody knew, and it was an extrerriely difncult 
problem to work at experimentally.' It was known that, given systemically, the penicillin 
would not pass in any appreciable amount into the theca. It was also known that 
patients who were given penicillin systemically in adequate doses would still have 
relapses of meningitis. Therefore, in answer to Mr. Cawthorne’s question, he did not 
think there was any likelihood, with the present compounds, that systemic treatment 
would replace intrathecal treatment. 

If Mr. Layton would read the opening paper he would find that they had in fact 
disdnguished between the acute and the chronic cases. A chronic focus, where there was 
a collection of pus or sequestra, ought to be dealt with surgically. However, he was 
clear from what had been said whether Mr. Layton would hold his hand in any 
whether he would go ahead and operate on all of them, acute and chronic, as he 
in the old days. As far as osteomyelitis of the long bones was concerned surgeons 
changed their views very considerably since the advent of penicillin. 

Patients who got an attack of pneumococcal meningitis did not seem to b^omy 
immune, at any rate not for a long time. Relapses, of which there might be eig 
nine in one case, were just as severe as the initial attack. If each attack of j! 

H'ere treated as patiently and energetically as the first, and the surgeon in natient 

lose heart or allow the nurses to lose heart, success would be achieved and tne p 
would in the end cease to relapse. 

There was a great field here for the otologist to work out precisely ention 

penicillin could help him in the treatment of mastoid infection and also in i P 
in cases of otitis media. 
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President — Sir. Arthde MacNalty, K.C.B., M.D. 

[May ], J946] 

Phthisis in the Seventeenth Centuty 

Growth and Development of Knowledge^ 

By Professor S. Lyle Cummins^ C.B., C.M.G. 

The early part of the seventeenth century marks the beginning of a great expansion 
of experiment and fact in medicine in general and in the treatment of tuberculosis in 
particular. The domination of tliought by the ancient observations of Hippocrates 
(460 B.c.) and of Galen (a.d. 131-200) was giving way before the results of research and 
growing points of positive knotvledge were apparent on all sides. Noteworthy among 
these u’as the discovery of the "lesser” or “pulmonary” circulation of Kealdus Columbus 
(1510-1599) of Cremona. “The blood”, he says, “goes through the vena arteriosa to the 
lungs; then, mixed with the air, it goes through the arteria venosa to the left heart” 
(Guthrie, Hist. Med., 1945). But the mightiest step forward in medical research was the 
discovery of the complete circulation of the blood through the whole body, activated by 
the motion of the heart, demonstrated by William Harvey (1574-1657) in 1616 and, 
after complete verification, published by him in his great work. De Motu Cordis in 1628. 
The first English work on phthisis to which I have so far had access is the Theatri 
Tabidorum Vesiibuliim of Christopher Bennet (1617-1655). This author was born 
when Harvey was 39 years old and at the prime and fruition of his work; a year after 
he had made his great discovery and eleven years before he gave it, in its published form, 
to the world. It is a feature in medical research that great discoveries, duly published, 
have a galvanizing effect on medical thought. Christopher Bennet, as a graduate of 
Oxford, must have been aware of Harvey’s work though not, perhaps, as appreciative of 
•ts importance as we are to-day. His theory of the development of a phthisis or con- 
sumption of the lungs may or may not be founded on it. “From this Incitement of the 
Blood”, he says, “which, for the -most part, is the Efficient of Secretion, and from the 
Expression of Serum from the lungs, moderately be-dewing them, a frequent spitting 
wdl .sometimes be raised; but if a Person is overflowed 'vith a great Profusion of such 
Serosities which induce a general Laxity, a more protracted Ptyalism will succeed: From 
me collection of more dense Fluids the Bronchi will be stuffed; from a thinner matter 
msinuating inwardly they will be distended or their Lobes, being in some wise infected, 
will rise upwards; and lastly, from a settled and most gross (not to say malignant) Instuffla- 
tion will arise a very dangerous Asthma.”. . . “Yet, in my opinion, the Universal Taint 
°^such Exhalations will sooner bring on that Debility in the course of an Obstinate 
Phthisis than if the Blood had failed in its Consistence.” I leave it to the readers whether, 
m truth, this passage has any flavour of Harvey or not! Poor Bennet had at least the 
right to think out, as far as he was able, the mechanism of phthisis for he himself suffered 
trom the disease. 

■S« PromJmgs (19)4) July, 37, 517. 

Aug. — ^Hist. of JIed. i. 
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risk of infecting healthy brain tissue and the resulting instrumental trauma was not 
greater than that following the puncture in ventriculography. 

Fatal cases of otitic brain abscess followed to the post-mortem room rarely showed 
an undrained loculus but a condition of spreading encephalitis. 

Was there any evidence to show that penicillin tvas able to control the advance of the 
encephalitis? 

The President said that this interesting discussion could be summed up by saying that 
certainly penicillin did hold out titc hope of helping cases which were hopeless in the 
past. It had also demonstrated the need for co-operation between the otologist and the 
neurosurgical units, and they were very grateful to O.vford for setting such an outstanding 
example of this. 

Professor Hugh Cairns, who replied on the Discussion, said this subject had reached 
a stage at which the pathology of the primary focus had become of urgent clinical 
interest. The use of modern antibiotics in any field of pathology raised individual 
problems peculiar to that field, and the question of the infection of the mastoid and 
petrous bone was no exception to this rule. Neurosurgeons and other people working at 
Oxford had been dratvn closer to the otologist over tlic use of penicillin than they had 
ever been before. He tliought particularly of the cases of pneumococcal meningitis where 
relapse occurred. The patient got cured of one attack of pneumococcal meningitis and then 
got another, and this sequence might go on for months, and they found themselves 
badgering their otological colleagues to come and tell them whether there was a primary 
focus in the car which was still active and whether it ought to be operated on, rather 
hoping that tltey would say “Yes.” That was just one example of the type of thing 
tvith which they were now confronted. 

The dosage of intrathecal penicillin . — ^They were very much against large doses; the 
standard dosage intrathccally should be about ten thousand units m one dose. It might 
be given twice a day in the very acute phase of the meningitis, but for most of die 
time it was sufficient to give it once a day. Excessive doses could cause trouble — fits, 
retention of urine, and other symptoms of damage to the cauda equina. Furtherraote, 
all the available evidence tvent to show that excessive dosage was unnecessary. With the 
dosage recommended a concentration of penicillin in the cerebrospinal fluid would be 
obtained which was more than ample to destroy any of the ordinary pathogenic bacteria 
like pneumococci or streptococci. 

Intrathecal treatment must be systematic, and the least time for intrathecal treatment 
in a proved case of pathogenic meningitis was five days. Often it was desirable to go 
on for rather longer. 

What penicillin could do prophylactically, both for infection at the mastoid ^d 
infection at the brain, had yet to be proved. Mr. Watkyn-Thomas put a funda- 
mental point when he asked whether the penicillin could diffuse into 
the capillaries. The answer was that nobody knew, and it was an estreniely dimcu 
problem to work at experimentally.’ It was known that, given systemically, tlte peniauin 
would not pass in any appreciable amount into tlic theca. It was also known tna^ 
patients who were given penicillin systemically in adequate doses would . 

relapses of meningitis. Therefore, in answer to Mr. Catvthorne’s question, he did n 
think there was any likelihood, with the present compounds, that systemic treatme 
would replace intrathecal treatment. 

If Mr. Layton would read the opening paper he would find that they had in fact 
distinguished between the acute and the chronic cases. A chronic focus, where there 
a collection of pus or sequestra, ought to be dealt with surgically. However, he wa 
clear from what had been said whether Mr. Layton would hold his hand in any w 
whether he would go ahead and operate on all of them, acute and chrome, as 
in the old days. As far as osteomyelitis of the long bones was concerned surged 
changed their views very considerably since the advent of penicillin. 

Patients who got an attack of pneumococcal meningitis did not seem or 

immune, at any rate not for a long time. Relapses, of which there Yngitis 

nine in one case, were just as severe as the initial attack. If each attack o n 
were treated as patiently and energetically as the first, and the surgeon in patient 

lose heart or allow the nurses to lose heart, success would be achieved an 
would in the end cease to relapse. ivlu'ch 

There was a great field here for the otologist to work out precisely prevention 

penicillin could help him in the treatment of mastoid infection and also in 1 
in cases of otitis media. 
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oot convinced that it is always so. “I have opened”, he writes, “the Bodies of many that 
ntve died of this Disease in whom the Lungs were free from any Ulcer yet they were set 
imiut with little Swellings or stones or sandy matter throughout the whole . . . tvhere- 
to/e a Phthisis is better defined : ‘That it is a withering away of a whole Body arising from 
an ill formation of the lungs’.” He corrects the common error, spread among the Medical 
Profession .from the time of Hippocrates himself: “For what is vulgarly inferred that 
Phlfegih failing from the Head ihto the Lhngs and. abiding there putrifies. is most commonly 
the cause of Phthisis . . . we have previously intimated to be altogether erroneous.” .This 
upsetting of a long-established belief, on the ground, no doubt, of post-mortem e.xamina- 
tions carefully performed, was a real service to our knowledge, made through the sagacity 
of Willis. Harvey's discovery appears to have had an influence upon the thoughts of this 
man. “This kind of Cough”” he writes, “one which is catarrhal in as much as the Lympha, 
having passed through the Mass of the Blood, is deposited in the Lungs by the Arteries.” 
... As one of the Oxford group of medical workers, he must, of course, have associated 
with Boyle, Hook, and others. With Lower he was an intimate friend. 

Thomas Sydenham (1624-1681) we know, was a close friend of Boyle; in fact there is a 
letter of his to Boyle talking familiarly with the latter about the trials ?nd occasional suc- 
cesses of medical practice and especially the existence of certain doctors of the baser sort! 
“I have the happieness”. he says, “of curing my patients; at least of having it said con- 
cerning me that few miscarrv under me; but I cannot brag of my correspondency with 
some others of my Faculty. Though yet, in taking fire at my attempts to reduce practice 
to a greater easiness, plainness, and in the mean time letting the Mountibank at Charing 
Cross pass unrailed at, they contradict themselves and ivould make the world believe I 
may prove more considerable than they would have me.” Sydenham is too great and too 
familiar a figure to treat of in a short paper like this but there is one anecdote of his 
methods which I must quote here as an instance of his reduction of medical practice to 
a “greater easiness and plainness”. He was called to see a gentleman who had been sub- 
jected by some other physician to a ver)' lowering treatment and who was found by 
Svdenham to be “in a pitiful state of hysterical upset” occasioned, as he thought, “By the 
patient’s long illness; partly by previous evacuation and partly by emptiness”. His remedy 
was simple: “I therefore ordered him a roast chicken and a pint of Canary.” 

Sydenham’s contribution to the Study of Consumption is contained in a fragment of 
his papers found after his death and entitled De Phthisi. In this short note, in which he 
talks of the causes of consumption and ivhich still gives evidence, to me at least, of a 
definite suggestion of the influence of Harvey’s work, he speaks very effectively, for that 
time, as to the management and of the treatment of tbe disease, and mentions, too, a little 
of the epidemiology of phthisis as it then occurred around London. “To this disease ate 
most incident men and women from puberty to the state of life; i.e. from 15 to 25; . . . 
By a peculiar infelicity of our Air none are more subject to it than the inhabitants of 
London,” He says that “the hinds of Phthisis differ altogether in their causes and conse- 
quently require different cures”. The varieties of phthisis he describes are as follows; 

(1) “For a little before the Winter Solistice upon the first approach of some bitter cold, 
almost eveiy'one coughs by the transpiration being suddenly checked . . . some by ill- 
management keep these coughs so long that the lungs are at length much debilitated by 
the innumerable succussions that are constantly made by the act of coughing. The lungs 
being thus repleated with pus, from them flow purulent streams into the blood which 
causes a sort of putrid fever whose access is towards morning- by a profuse and weakening 
sweat.” “Lastly towards the completing of this tragedy comes on a diarrhoea caUiquitiva 
. . . and then death is at hand. . . . though the Patient has all this while a serenitv 
of mind and flatters himself with an opinion of recovery which is usual in this disease 
until the very last.” 

(2) “The second sort of consumption is laid in quite contrary season, viz. 'in the 
beginning of summer: for about this time a spitting of blood often happens to such young 
men whose blood is weak but hot and sharp, after violent exercises or a debauch of 
drinking’.” 

(3) “A third sort happens at the end of a fever, when the febrile matter is discharged 
upon the lungs and so, in the place of the essential fever, there succeeds a hectic . . . and, 
not long after, a diarrhoea letbalis; for -they soon die -.of this sort of Phthisis.” This 
division of phthisis into three does not, it seems to me, speak ver)' well forTh'e theoretical 
conceptions of Sydenham but he becomes his practical self again in his insistence upon 
ridittg as a cure for certain cases of the disease. “I am sure that if anv phvsician had a 
remedy for the curing of phthisis of equal force with this of riding, he might easily get 
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He was pressed by medical friends to write a book on phthisis both from his own 
experiences and from his observations on others. His Theatri Tahidorum Vestihiilinii was 
the fcsult and must have been written in or about the years 1653 and 1655. It was 
intended to be the introduction to a larger work but the disease, in its insistent way, called 
him and he was obliged to go! He died of consumption in 1655. 

His book insists on the closest examination of the sputum as a guide to what is going 
on in the lungs. “That the Pulmonary Artery with its Divarications receives the Blood’s 
Recrements and thence detaches them -into the Brandies of the Wind-pipe is a matter 
quite out of Dispute.” He insists on the following as the varieties of sputum to be met 
with: “Bloody and brakish Excretions brought up by spitting at certain periods: that 
is, the Morning and Afternoon; more frequent Spitting and Hawking; the interception 
of the cutaneous and other Excretions; 'Globuloiis Spittle rolled up like Hail Stone.s, a 
dirty and ash-coloured and purulent Spittle.” It is sad to remember that he must have 
observed all these features of the sputum in himself as well as in others. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he may have enjoyed the hope which so often encourages as a part of a phthisical 
attack. “If by the assistance of Art the Spittle, which was variegated, , be. brought to one 
Colour: if from muddy it becomes depurated; if from an unequal Consistance it be- 
comes smooth; if from' saline, insipid; if from Slinking, without any Scent; and if, lastly, 
it comes Easily; it is a- Sign of Recovery.” He was a firm believer in the hereditary 
nature of the disease- as often met with. Perhaps his; father, John Bonnet of Raynton 
in Somerset, may have suffered from it or his motlier or some other near relative! Of 
this we know nothing. But he .speaks of an infectious propinquity as a probable cause. 
“Nor are therb wanting”, he says, “.such as bring their constitutions with them into the 
World, tvhose Parents have died Valctudenarians or Consumjttives, abounding with 
a cold or an immature Semen or, perhaps, over-run with an Acrimonious Heat.” He goes 
on to quote the Hippocratic thesis at this point. . “These persons” — here he refers to 
the offspring of die tuberculous — “have sharp shoulders which are therefore called 
^repeyoiSts (wing-like), a contracted Thomx, a narrow and low Chest, a long, thin 
neck, a flaccid Tone of the parts about the Breast and a very flabby Contexture of die 
Muscles all over the Body.” It is not strange that these signs, so common in young 
persons exposed to contact with infection, .should have been noted, ns they so often 
ivere, as causes of consumption, but Bennct notices them as symptoms of the di.sease in 
those born of “valetudinarians or Consumptives” and thus is far in advance of his time. 

He lays great stress on die six “Non-naturals” as he calls them which were then so 
much bound up with the treatment of consumptives. Richard Morton also inentione 
them as well as Benjamin Marten. They arc; prudence in choosing one s ‘1’^ 

drink; sleeping in the forepart of the night: the taking of moderate exercise; the laying 
aside of care, melancholy and poring thoughts; the avoidance of strong purges, an , 
lastly, the breathing of a pure air uncontaminated with the smoke of coals. 
to regard them as too well known to be worth putting down in detail, though ic la 
Morton did so, but he describes carefully how to use them. Why they should be 
the “non-naturals” is a puzzle to me. All six seem to be natural to the last degree, 
they are called "the non-naturals” both by Bcnnet, Morton and Marten and nius^ from 
been quoted from some important and earlier work; possibly front Von Helniont o 
Sylvius de la Boe! At all events great importance was attached to them in ^ 

His own conclusion as to exercise may be quoted: “The most proper times o 

are farthest from eating and drinking. ... In the Motion and Measure 

both Reason and the Physician dictate that they ought to be equal to the re g 

the Times destined by Nature.” He says, too, that “more brisk ii'^®'^^'®54'^*^v.rtion arc 

muscles of tlie Brest may sometimes be advised to those whose organs of 1 etc.”. 

of a relaxed Tone and cold Temperature; as drawing the Bow, Exercise of the i 

Thomas 'Willis (1621-1675) of Christ Church in Oxford and the Sidley 
Natural Philosophy did not write a special book about tuberculosis but and ' 

chapter to the subject in his Practice of Physic, printed by H. Clark for Unng, • ^ j^pjed, 

J. Leigh, in 1684. Born at Great Bedwin in Wiltshire, the son of a farmer w i served 
as an old man, in the Siege of Oxford, in 1646, he was evid^tly ” , jp Oxford as 
throughout the troubles as a soldier in tlie University Legion. He S* , j^e after- 

a B.M. and undertook practice there in 1646, the year of his fathers p,j,erculo.sis 

wards became famous as the describer of the Circle of Willis. His chap ^ gy right 

begins as follows; “Of all the Diseases of the Brest, a dire; moreover 

claims the first Place for there is none more frequent of fnorc dimcu jess’er Streams 
the other Affects of the Thorax being ill or not atall Cured lead into -ii . ‘ Kames.” 

into a Great Lake, and so ending in a Phthisis, lose both their Natuies < lungs but is 

He quotes the common belief that the disease is essentially an u ce 
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lA convinced that it is ahvaj's so. “I have opened”, he writes, “the Bodies of many that 
la' e died of this Disease in whom the Lungs were free from any Ulcer yet they tvere set 
f/out with little Swellings or stones or sandy matter throughout the whole . . . Where- 
ore a Phthisis is better defined : 'That it is a withering away of a whole Body arising from 
in ill formation of the lungs’.” He corrects the common error, spread among the Medical 
Profession .from the time of Hippocrates himself: “For what is vulgarly inferred that 
phlfcgih falling from the Head ihto the l/ungs and- abiding there putrifies, is most comnionly 
die cause of Phthisis . . . we have previously intimated to be altogether erroneous.” This 
upsetting of a long-established belief, on the ground, no doubt, of post-mortem e.\'amina- 
tions carefully performed, was a real service to our knowledge, made through the sagacity 
of Willis. Harvey's discovery appears to have had an influence upon the thoughts of this 
man. “This kind of Cough”, he writes, “one which is catarrhal in as much as the Lympha, 
having passed through the Mass of the Blood, is deposited in the Lungs by the Arteries.” 
'. . . As one of the Oxford group of medical workers, he must, of course, have associated 
with Boyle, Hook, and others. With Lower he was an intimate friend. 

Thomas Sydenham (1624-1681) we know, was a clo.se friend of Boyle; in fact there is a 
letter of his to Boyle talking familiarly with the latter about the trials <md occasional suc- 
cesses of medical practice and especiafly the existence of certain doctors of the baser sort! 
“I have the happieness”, he says, “of curing my patients; at least of having it said con- 
cerning me that few miscarry under me; but I cannot brag of my correspondency with 
some others of my Faculty. Though yet, in taking fire at my attempts to reduce practice 
to a greater easiness, plainness, and in the mean time letting the Mountibank at Charing 
Cross pass unrailed at, they contradict themselves and would make the world believe I 
may prove more considerable than they would have me.” Svdenham is too great and too 
familiar a figure to treat of in a short paper like this but there is one anecdote of his 
methods which I must quote here as an instance of his reduction of medical practice to 
a “greater easiness and plainness”. He was called to sec a gentleman who had been sub- 
jected by some other physician to a very lowering treatment and who was found by 
Sydenham to be “in a pitiful state of hysterical upset” occasioned, as he thought, “By the 
patient’s long illness; partly by previous evacuation and partly by emptiness”. His remedy 
was simple; “I therefore ordered him a roast chicken and a pint of Canary.” 

Sydenham’s contribution to the Study of Consumption is contained in a fragment of 
his papers found after his death and entitled De Phthisi. In this short note, in which he 
talks of the causes of consumption and which still gives evidence, to me at least, of a 
definite suggestion of the influence of Harvey’s work, he speaks very effectively, for that 
time, as to the management and of the treatment of the disease, and mentions, too, a little 
of the epidemiology of phthisis as it then occurred around London. “To this disease are 
most incident men and women from puberty to the state of life; i.e. from 15 to 25; . . . 
By a peculiar infelicity of our Air none are more subject to it than the inhabitants of 
London.” He says that “the kinds of Phthisis differ altogether in their causes and conse- 
quently require different cures”. The varieties of phthisis he describes are as follows: 

(I) “For a little before the Winter Solistice upon the first approach of some bitter cold, 
almost everyone coughs by the transpiration being suddenly checked . . , some by ill- 
management keep these coughs so long that the lungs are at length much debilitated by 
the innumerable succussions that are constantly made by the act of coughing. The lungs 
being thus repleated with pus, from them flow purulent streams into the blood which 
causes a sort of putrid fever whose access is towards morning- by a profuse and weakening 
sweat.” “Lastly towards the completing of this tragedy conres on a diarrhoea colliquitiva 
■ ■ . and then death is at hand. . . . though the Patient has all this while a serenity 
of mind and flatters himself with an opinion of recovery' which is usual in this disease 
until the very last.” 

(2) “The second sort of consumption is laid in quite contrary season, viz. ‘in the 
beginning of summer; for about this time a spitting of blood often happens to such young 
men whose blood is weak but hot and sharp, after violent exercises or a debauch of 
drinking’." 

(3) "A third sort happens at the end of a fever, when the febrile matter is discharged 
upon the lungs and so, in the place of the essential fever, there succeeds a hectic , . . and, 
not long after, a diarrhoea lelhaHs-. for .they soon die ..of this sort of Phthisis.” This 
division of phthisis into three does not, it seems to me, speak very well for'^the theoretical 
cqnception.s of Sydenham but he becomes his practical self again in his insistence upon 
riattig as a cure for certain cases^ of the disease. am sure that if any physician had a 
remedy for the curing of phthisis of equal force with this of riding, he might easily get 
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wliat he pleased; in a word I put very many people upon this exercise in order to cure a 
consifniption and I can truly say I have missed the cure of very few." 

At a time when riding was universal and when practically nobody was unfamiliar «iih 
it, this kind of advice was probably the best by far that could be given to those cases in 
a fit state to get on a horse instead of sitting at home too depressed to take any kind of 
exercise. 1 can imagine that it saved many — and probably got added force "from the 
numerous persons who sulfered from dironic coughs unconnected with consumption and 
were, nevertheless, called phthisical. 

We have already given descriptions of the works of Richard Morton and of Benjamin 
Marten in the Proceedings of the Section, but we must add a few words here. 

At first a Clergyman, Richard Morton, was finally made to transfer to medicine by the 
Act of Uniformity which, in the words of Trevelyan, “turned adrift without compensation 
2,000 of the clergy who could not record their ‘unfeigned consent and assent' to every- 
thing” that the new Prayer Book contained. This was, perhaps, fortunafe for the medical 
profession as his great book, Phtliysiologia, is one of tlie only tvorks on the subject of 
consumption of conspicuous merit dating from the seventeentlt century. We quote 
his own worths to' describe the “Si.x Non-Naturals” referred to above in speaking of 
Christopher Bennet; “Let them also heed not to cat too much food though it be such as 
to afford a good Juice, as also that they do not drink too much Wine or Strong Liquors, 
Secondly, let them sleep in the fore part of the Night: but let them avoid sleeping in 
the day-time, yea, and sleeping too long in the morning; because much sleep is wont 
to retain and heap up a great load of Humouns in the Habit of the Body. Thirdly, 
let them every day use moderate Exercise and Rubbing for a good while together to 
fetch out the dispirited Humours from the Habit of the Body by the Pores of the Skin. 
Fourthly, let them strictly avoid all strong Purges; for as much as they not only weaken 
Nature but also, by putting the Blood into too great a motion with their sharp Panicles, 
they make it grow actions and hot and bring it into a more serious and collicquative 
state; upon which a Catarrh and a Consumption are wont to follow. Fifthly, let the 
Patient by all lawful ways industriously lay aside Care, Melancholy and all poring ol 
his Thoughts as much as ever he can and endeavour to be cheerful. For I have 
observed that a Consumption of the Lungs has had its origin from long and grievous 
Passions of the Mind. Sixthly, let the Patient enjoy an open, fresh and kindly air 
and such as is free from the Smoke of Coals, etc.” Of Benjamin Marten it may be 
justly said that he had the wonderful imagination of a Villemin or a Koch without 
the facilities that came to the hands of these Masters through the strivings of Pasteur. 
His iVew Theory of Consumptions was one of the very best books on the subject of 
phthisis even apart from its almost magical adumbration of the essential cause; but 
It fell into complete disuse chiefly because its merits, though understandable to every 
medical student to-day, were then obscurely hidden from the medical profe.ssion by a 
whole host of dyscrasias, dispositions and other vestiges of our ancient faiths,^ which 
had . to be pulled down before the rich harvest of truth could develop in its fim 
splendour. But he had the vision! We must, I think, admit him to the position of a 
great Dreamer tvhose ideas led quietly onwards to the conception of tuberculosis in 
our possession at the present time. 
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Section of Anaesthetics 

i^iesident — Geokge Edwauds, M.R.C.S., D.A. 

[May 3. 1946] 

Intravenous Pentothal as the Sole Anaesthetic for Tonsillectomy 

By Major Clifford Hayes, R.A.M.C. 

This report describes 82 consecutive iinselected anesthetics for the dissection of tonsils, 
using intravenous sodium pentothal as sole ansesthetic, without the use of any artificial 
air-way during operation, using the Boyle-Davies’ gag only. One case had, in addition, 
a partial repair of a cleft palate. A large proportion of the patients were Guardsmen 
and of a very robust physique, with extremely difficult and adherent tonsils or remnants, 
one, for example, giving’ a history of 17 previous attacks of quinsy. Since the completion 
of the original series approximately another 60 cases have been ansesthetized by the 
same method with similar results, though no exact record of these cases was kept. 

The series was originally begun merely out of interest, in fact with anticipation of 
failure. The surgeon, however, became so impressed with the results that he insisted 
on completing the series and will now use no other method of anassthesia. Undoubtedly 
the main advantages are surgical but the anssthetist’s task is very much simplified, and 
the antesthetic time is reduced by the length of the induction period which is shortened 
to a few seconds. No references are quoted in this series as it was completed overseas 
and the literature was not available. 

Technique . — No special pre-operative preparation was used, nothing being allowed 
by mouth for four hours before operation. Opoidine 1/3 grain and scopolamine 1/150 
grain in 1 c.c. ampoules was given by hypodermic injection at least one hour beforehand. 

In the first 25 cases a 10% solution of pentothal was used with syringe and needle. In 
the remaining cases a 5% solution was used and given by means of a graduated vessd 
suspended four feet above the arm, rubber tubing, spring clip and a large bore needle 
(the giving needle of the Army Blood Transfusion Set). The solution was allowed to 
enter the vein by gravity only. The basic technique was the same for all cases, and 
the results and dosage appeared identical. 

The operations were performed on a standard portable operating table. During in- 
duction the patient lay flat with a pillow beneath the head. The induction dose was 0-6 
to 0-8 gramme of pentothal, depending on the type of patient and his response to 
premedication. When anesthesia was established the pillow was removed, a sandbag 
inserted under the shoulders and the relaxation of the jaw tested. If this appeared 
satisfactory, the Boyle-Davies’ gag was inserted. Otherwise, a further 1 to 4 c.c. (0-05 to 
0-2 gramme) was injected first, depending on the degree of muscular rigidity persisting. 
In four cases, over 1 gramme was required to produce adequate relaxation of the jaw. 
Maintenance dosage was based almost entirely on the depth of respiration, phonation 
in the smallest degree also being regarded as an indication for further pentothal. The 
first sign of involuntarv lightening of the antesthesia was almost always phonation, but 
gagging was occasionally noticed by the surgeon before phonation and was dealt with 
in the same way. Each additional dose was 1 to 4 c.c. (0 05 to 0-8 gramme) and, when 
possible, the surgeon refrained from stimulating the patient until after the resulting hyper- 
pnaa, though this was not important except in marked lightening of the anesthesia. 

This hyperpneea was seen in everv case following repeat or maintenance doses except 
two in which pentothal buffered with sodium carbonate as on issue to the U.S. Armv 
M.C. was employed. It was Invariably followed by a short apnoea of 5 to 20 seconds. 
In 14 cases this apneea was of longer duration due to slight over-dosage and was thu.4 
accompanied by slight cyanosis. This was quite transient and was in every case relieved 
by the resumption of normal respiration before any treatment could be instituted. 
Neither artificial respiration nor coramine was needed on anv occasion. 

A small stream of oxvgen was run through the side tube of the Bovle-Davies’ stag 
in the last SO cases and this procedure was continued until the surgeon was sali.sfied 
with the harmostasis. when the gag was replaced by a Water's metal air-way. The 
sandbag was then removed and a low pillow placed beneath the head. The patient was 
then returned to the ward and placed on his side. In none of the cases was a sucker 
employed and no need for one was experienced. 

Total dosage has been 1-2 to 2-4 grammes, the average dose being T6 grammes. 
Operation time has been 12 to 35 minutes, the average time being 20 minutes. 

Aoo. — Ax.^s. I 
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Personal Experience of Bronchoscopy 


By Geoffrey Orgaxe, M.D. 

I HAVE iearni from a personal experience of bronchoscopy many lessons which have 

helped me in ray work. , r • 

iNio premedication was used that the experience might be savoured to the luU and its 
lack seemed no disadvantage. 

Anmsthetic technique . — 1 used amethocaine 2% in an oral spray at intervals from 
forty-five to fifteen minutes beforehand. It was not unpleasant and produced a definite 
effect on the pharjmx. 

This was followed by a lozenge containing 1 grain (65 mg.) amethocaine. The flavour 
was most unpleasant and could well be improved. The first two swallows of saliva 
produced retching. Salivation was profuse; this is preferable to the dryness following 
atropine or scopolamine-^ulceration is said to have occurred where the half dry lozenge 
has stuck to the palate. Antesthesia of the pharynx, tongue and lips appeared to be 
complete within five minutes. 

In the theatre, swabs soaked in the same amethocaine solution were applied twice to 
each pyriform fossa. This seemed unnecessary, and the unguarded tip of the Krause’s 
forceps on the left side produced discomfort and an attack of coughing. My tongue 
was held in a gauze swab — a surprisingly painful procedure, which I have since aban- 


doned. 

The intratracheal injection (through the cricothyroid membrane) of a further 2 c.c. 
was made in the sitting position with a fairly large needle (about size 12). There was 
a sensation of cold as the solution impinged on the posterior wall of the trachea, 
followed by uncontrollable coughing as it trickled down towards the carina. My own 
practice is to use a fine hypodermic needle; I feel that, with a small puncture hole, there 
is less chance of surgical emphysema or of cellulitis of the neck. With a larger needle 
the injection can be completed more rapidlv and it should, therefore, be possible to 
withdraw it before coughing starts, so lessening the risk of breakage. 

Bronchoscopy . — Passage of the bronchoscope over the dorsum of the tongue and its 
elevation towards the larynx produced the only discomfort of the operation, and this 
was only trivial. There was a sensation of stretching of the fauces which disappeared 
after the manipulation. There was a slight tickling feeling as it passed through the 
cords. As the bronchoscope approached the carina and entered each main bronchus 
there was uncontrollable coughing, eased in a matter of seconds by spraying local 
anaesthetic down the bronchoscope. The sucker was used once, producing no appreciable 
sensation. A gauze stvab introduced into the left main bronchus caused a sense of 
obstruction, immediately relieved by breath-holding. The telescope down the right side 
increased the resistance to breathing, and down the left side produced a tickle which was 
relieved by breath-holding. 

The presence of the bronchoscope produced no sensation whatever. Coughing through 
a bronchoscope feels like normal coughing. 

There was no sense of pressure on the teeth. The available space between broncho- 
scope and teeth was appreciably increased by full hyperextension of the head on the 
neck. After some minutes there was aching in the temporomandibular joints. 

Cerebral effects . — Cerebral stimulation was marked, with euphoria and garrulousness. 
Cerebral efficiency, as tested on the Daily Telegraph crossword puzzle, was much in- 
creased. It is not possible to attribute this to absorption of amethocaine as I afterwards 
discovered that, unknown to the surgeon or to myself, 100 mg. cocaine had been used 
in the endobronchial spray. 

Post -operative course . — Anscsthesia wore off rapidly. I drank water within twenty 
minutes without untoward effect. At tea one hour after I could distinguish easilv 
between the flavours of white and brown bread. There was a slight soreness in the 
chest during recoverv, and an irritating non-productive cough. A moderate sore 
throat persisted for three days. 

Cominenfs.— Bronchoscopy under local anaesthesia at the hands of an expert produces 
onlv trivial discomfort— I much prefer it to a visit to the dentist! 

Bremedication is unnecessart' and would be best confined to opiates to avoid the 
excessive dryness associated with atropine or scopolamine. 

Local anesthetics sprayed vigorously down the throat and nose during inspiration 
produce no significant ana:sthesia below the vocal cords. They must be introduced 
directly into the trachea. The amethocaine lozenge is extremely unpleasant and its 
routine use before anesthesia is an imposition on the patient. It could be improved 
by the introduction of flavouring materials. It is entirely effective and no further 
application of anajsthetic to the pharvnx is needed. If the tongue is to be held for- 
ward. this should be done by the patient himself. 
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A post-nasal swab ivas inserted as a routine by the surgeon except in the very early 
cases. This procedure was adopted following one case in which spasm occurTcd post- 
operatively. This was found to be due to blood which had pooled in the nose during 
operation and had run down into the larynx when the head was moved. 

9^1 occasions, while awaiting complete haemostasis, the vocal cords were examined 
by lifting the epiglottis, touching tvith a swab and thus inducing a spasm. This was com- 
pletely relieved hy a further dose of 0-2 gramme of pentothal. 

CompUcaiious. — During the operation, when in 2 early cases a tongue plate of 
insufficient size was used, there was some difficulty in maintaining the air-way. In no 
other case was any difficulty with the air-tvay encountered, and indeed the case of 
respiration has been greater by this method than with a large bore endotracheal 
catheter, since it has been so much quieter. 

There is little need to stress that any foreign material entering the larynx will cause 
laryngeal spasm. When such a spasm was induced deliberately by direct stimulation, 
of the larynx, it was found that both the removal of the stimulus, and the administration 
of further pentothal, tvere needed to relieve it. 

On one occasion tvhile the normal operating table was under repair, live operations 
were performed using a stretcher on trestles. In one patient the head became elevated 
owing to the "give” in the stretcher and some coughing occurred in the early stages, 
until the cause was recognized and the surgeon took the necessary extra care in mopping 
up the blood. Then normal anaesthesia was re-established bj' the administration of a 
further 0-2 gramme of pentothal. 

Post-operative respiratory spasm occurred in 6 cases and caused some degree of 
coughing. These all showed some cyano.sis which was lessened within three minutes 
by the removal of the air-way. There was occasional thrombosis of the vein used for 
injection, and in one case a phlebitis, which lasted for five days. All these occurred 
following the 10% solution. These were the only post-operative complications encoun- 
tered and spasm did not appear to be any wor.se than that seen in tonsillectomie.s 
anesthetized by other methods, and had disappeared within ten minutes. 

The immediate post-operative cour.se was remarkably improved, no patient requiring 
more than one dose of morphine 54 grain and all except the 6 mentioned above 
sleeping quietly as in normal sleep, and eating normal meals as "up” patients in 
hospital “blues’’ on the day after operation. There was no post-operative nausea or 
vomiting. 

Thus laryngeal stimulation and underdosage appear to be the main pitfalls as 
inadequate depth will cause spasm in the absence of laryngeal stimulation. 

Advantages . — Induction is extremely pleasant from the point of view of the patient. 
The surgeon reports that he found the diminution in oozing quite striking and com- 
parable with local anaesthesia without the concomitant oedema. The oozing was^ even 
less in those cases where oxygen was run through the side tube of the Boyic-Davies gag. 

Breathing is quiet and effortless. The minor degrees of trauma to nose and larynx 
occasionally inseparable from the most careful intubation are completely avoidM. 

The protective laryngeal reflex should persist, thus giving ample warning of the 
aspiration of blood by the onset of stridor. The pharyngeal refle.x must be abolished 
this results in lax pillars ivith obvious advantage. Should any foreign material stimulate 
the larynx, control can be regained almost at once by the removal of the stimulus and the 
exhibition of further pentothal. With a method of anaesthesia ^ which abolishes the 
laryngeal reflex this “warning-note” is absent and instant control is impossible. 

The post-operative course is markedly improved especially in its early stages. (One 
nursing sister in the series on her first post-operative morning reported that she uas 
far more comfortable than during her previous attack of tonsillitis.) 


SUMMARV 

This appears to be a safe form of ana;sthcsia for dissection of tonsils, offering the 
advantages of ease of operation for the surgeon, resulting from tiie effortless respiratmm 
and complete lack of congestion. It is pleasant for the patient and offers a smooth 
recovery with no vomiting. The immediate post-operative period is thus much improved. 
It is not suRtrested that this method is ideal for ah purposes: for the novice it is perhaps 
quite uselesf On the other hand, it offers many advantages to the surgeon and anaisthc- 
tist provided that the later is familiar with the minor variations in depth of anxsthcsia 

am^lndebted to Major J. V. Broad, K.A.M.C., ivho performed all the operations in 
the odRinal series for his unfailing co-operation and very manv helpful suggest, ons; 
also to^the Adviser in Antesthetic.s, C.M.F., at that time, for much encouragement and 
Slpful crit4m and to the Officer Commanding the ho.spital for h.s co-operation. 
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Section of Odontology 

President— Lilias Lisdsay, ' M.D.S.Durham, L.D.S.Ed. 

[April S, 19-16] 

DISCUSSION ON DENTAL STRUCTURE AND DENTAL CARIES 

Mr. E. B. Manley; I have been asked to discuss very briefly the dental structure -that 
mav be laid down within the pulp both in response to caries and also to other injuries 
brought about indirectly as a result of operr.tive procedures concerned with the treatment 

of caries. ” . , „ 

This is to a large extent in conformity with the broad conception of 'Ihoma (1941) 
concerning dental caries. He' draws attention to the fact that although it may affect 
chnicallv the calcified structures it also invokes a protective reaction that involves the 
entire organ. He not only regards the disease as attacking the tooth from without but 
he also includes the effect of the reaction that takes place from within to protect the 
tooth from injury and resist the invasion of bacteria. 

The clinical picture of caries should include- both die defence forces as well as the 
attacking forces. Examination of serial sections of the pulp in siiii under carious lesions 
of varying degrees of severity is instructive. 

It has been stated that the natural enemies of the dental pulp are bacteria and thermal 
changes. To these should be added two unnatural enemies, traumatic and chemical 
irritation, both of which may be evoked and exen their influence during the surgical 
treatment of dental caries. The recuperative powers of the human pulp are regarded 
bv many as being very limited, but that this organ does in fact possess great powers of 
recoverv can now be demonstrated with some degree of certainty. Tlie pulp consists of un- 
differentiated connective tissue with a layer of highly differentiated cells, the odontoblasts. 
The undifferentiated connective tissue must, like all other vascular tissues of the body, 
have a normal mechanism of defence. This means of defence, however, is handicapped 
to a certain extent owing to the anatomical environment of the pulp together with the 
lack of a collateral circulation. In addition, however, the power to lay down calcific 
material in one form or another is the most potent factor of all the defence measures of 
the pulp The nature of this “calcified tissue of repair” has been investigated and 
described in detail by E. W. Fish (1939). 

The object of this communication is to illustrate from a physiological point of view 
some conditions under which this material can be laid down and also to refer to certain 
factors, other than infection, that may inhibit the process. A most severe form of injure 
will be used as an example, i.e. traumatic exposure of the pulp brought about during 
cavity preparation. Both experimental and clinical cases will be shown. 

Experimental . — Premolar teeth whose removal was required for orthodontic purposes 
were chosen. With the use of a slowly revolving bur, cavities were cut on the gingival 
third of the buccal surface and a small exposure of the pulp obtained. During the 
cutting of the cavity the powdered fragments of dentine were carefully collected and 
then replaced over the exposed surface of the pulp The cavity was then scaled with 
zinc-oxide clove oil paste. No other form of- medication was resorted to. The teeth 
were extracted and serial sections prepared. One of the results is illustrated in fig. 1. 
After seven weeks the dentine particles have been carried into the pulp tissue and calcified 
material laid down around them forming a compact mass of callus in an attempt to 
seal off the exposed area. The particles of primary dentine and nature of the new-formed 
tissue is illustrated under high magnification in flg. 2 from a tooth extracted after nine 
weeks. The powdered dentine appears to act as an organizer and determines the differ- 
entiation of the mesenchyme cells into osteogenic cells, thus ensuring a further deposit 
of matrix (fig. 3). Experiments were also carried out in tvhich the- exposed surface of 
the pulp was touched with phenol prior to covering with zinc-oxide dote oil paste. The 
result is illustrated in fig. 4. A large area of pulp tissue has been completely destroyed 
and no new deposit of matrix can take place around the fragments of dentine which 
passed into the pulp at the time of exposure. The vitality of the pulp tissue was not 
impaired by the use of hydrogen peroxide. 

Clinical {Case 1, figs. 5, 6 and 7). — A traumatic exposure of the pulp horn of an upper 
third molar occurred during cavity preparation in januarv 1940. The exposed surface 
was covered with zinc-oxide dot e oil paste without other medication of anv kind. After 
a period of two weeks the permanent restoration was completed. The tooth' was extracted 
in February 1945, after five years following the removal of the lower third molar. Fig. 5 

Aug. — Odox. 1 
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Coughing during bronchoscopy may not be controllable by the patient in spite of 
cxhorrtttion and is rapidly relieved by further local anesthetic sprayed doivii the 
bronchoscope. The cough sometimes found on introduction of the telescope in an 
otherwise quiet patient is probably due to overloading and consequent over-heating of 
the light bulb. In a difiicult case, pressure on the teeth can be reduced by hyper- 
extension of the head. I have since adopted this position for direct larvngoscoiiy with 
advantage. If the patient is instructed to hold his breath before a gauze swab is 
introduced, one minor discomfort can be eliminated. 

It is not necessary to forbid food or drink for more than one hour, at most, afterwards. 

Recomtncndalioiis . — •Ihere are many methods of anaesthesia available for broncho- 
scopy in adults, including the sledge-hammer blow of curare. Where general anaistliesia 
is to be used, I would advise thiopentone in sufficient dose to abolish consciou.sness. 
preceded by full local anesthesia. The method of choice would seem to be preniedica- 
tion with opiates only; a lozenge containing anicthocaine or ntipercaine to be sucked 
ten minutes beforehand, or, better, a gargle of 2% amethocainc, with strict watch to 
see that none is swallowed; the ajjplication of local anaesthetic to the vocal cords by 
injection of, say, 2 c.c. 2% • ariiethocaine through a curved laryngeal cannula passed 
well down over the dorsum of the tongue with the patient sitting: the introduction of 
2 c.c. more into the trachea through the cricothyroid meinbrane or the tradien itself, 
or by a laryngeal cannula, passed between the cords under indirect vision (direct laryngo- 
scopy is uncomfortable); this to be supplemented by further local anaesthetic sprayed 
down the bronchoscope whenever indicated. 


Luminous Indicators 


[Short Preliminary Report] 


Dr. A. H. Galley said that the pre.sent use of luminous indicators on nnxsthetic machines 
was limited to apparatus manufactured by Messrs;, Coxetcr and consisted of: — 

(a) A luminous plaque fixed behind Kotameter flowmeters. 

(b) Luminous handle on Coxelcr-Mushin carbon dioxide absorber unit. 

Dr. Galley suggested and demonstrated the following extensions of use: — 

(1) Illumination of Flowmeters 

(a) Separate illitminated strip behind each flou'meter thus obviating bright lumi- 
nous strips between each flowmeter and enhancing the illumination commg 
through each flowmeter. 

(2) Illumination of Oxygen Controls 

(a) Luminous indicator hand on cylinder pressure gauge, 
lb) Luminous control-knob for low pressure oxygen supply. 

(c) Luminous tap (or button) for emergency oxygen flood. 

(3) Illumination of Interior of Trilene Battle 

Luminous semicircular plaque (with circular base) to fit on trilene bottle and 


illuminate interior. 

(4) Illumination of Respiratory Movements 

(rt) Luminous “snood” (or painted stripes) on rebreathing bag. 

(b) Luminous brooch to pin on chest and indicate thoracic movements. 

Dr. Galley said that there was a serious need for improved conditions when admini.';- 
tering anesthetics in complete darkness in the X-ray departments of ho.spitals. Although 
fatalities were rare there had been several instances of anoxia from the running out of 
oxygen supply with subsequent mental symptoms lasting in one case for over six months 
and retarding the development of a child. The above devices and suggestions would 
eliminate all possibility of anoxia; the supply of oxygen could be estimated at a glance, 
the controls found and manipulated without fumbling, and by means of the luminous 
brooch and illuminated rebreathing bag the anesthetist could be as.sured of a .satisfactory 
tidal exchange taking place. The flashing of torches was obviated, a practice which 
always upset the accommodation of eyesight of surgeon or radiologist. 

The speaker demonstrated his apparatus and showed how fluorescent indicators could 
he usedTvhich would shine in different colours when subjected to liglit from an ultra- 
violet lieht bulb which gave off no visible rays. Various improvements in the mdicntor.s 
ver^ under review, e.|. the use of a coatee embroidered with cris.s-cross Imc.s of 
ominous Plastic thread and which would replace the luminous brooch. Before final 
’ of these devices the British Standards Imstmition would be consulted with 

publication of ti the fluorescent colours used and associated with the vario.is 

Erntels (efl nitrous'oxide could not be indicated by black luminous paint a.s no s.id. 
entitTc^isted-lenton yellow was used at present). 
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Section of Odontology 

President— Lilian Lindsay, ' JLD.S.Darham, L.D.S.Ed, 

[April 8, 1946] 

DISCUSSION ON DENTAL STRUCTURE AND DENTAL CARIES 

Mr. E. B. Manley: I have been asked to discuss very briefly the dental structure that 
may be laid do\vn within the pulp both in response to caries and also to other injuries 
brought about indirectly as a result of operative procedures concerned with the treatment 

of caries. * ‘ r , n 

This is to a large extent in conformity with the broad conception of Thoma (1941) 
concerning dental caries. He' draws attention to the fact that although it may affect 
clinicallv the calcified structures it also invokes a protective reaction that involves the 
entire organ. He not only regards the disease as attacking the tooth from without but 
he also includes the effect of the reaction that takes place from within to protect the 
tooth from injury and resist the invasion of bacteria. 

The clinical picture of caries should include- both the defence forces as well as the 
attacking forces. Examination of serial sections of the pulp in situ under carious lesions 
of varying degrees of severity is instructive. 

It has been stated that the natural enemies of the dental pulp are bacteria and thermal 
changes. To these should be added two unnatural enemies, traumatic and chemical 
irritation, both of which may be evoked and exert their influence during the surgical 
treatment of dental caries. The recuperative powers of the human pulp are regarded 
by many as being very limited, but that this organ does in fact possess great powers of 
recovery can now be demonstrated with some degree of certainty. The pulp consists of un- 
differentiated connective tissue with a layer of highly differentiated cells, the odontoblasts. 
The undifferentiated connective tissue must, like all other vascular tissues of the body, 
have a normal mechanism of defence. This means of defence, however, is handicapped 
to a certain extent owing to the anatomical environment of the pulp together with the 
lack of a collateral circulation. In addition, however, the power to lay down calcific 
material in one form or another is the most potent factor of all the defence measures of 
the pulp The nature of this “calcified tissue of repair” has been investigated and 
described in detail by E. W. Fish (1939). 

The object of this communication is to illustrate from a physiological point of view 
some conditions under which this material can be laid down and also to refer to certain 
factors, other than infection, that may inhibit the process. A most severe form of injury 
will be used as an example, i.e. traumatic exposure of the pulp brought about during 
cavity preparation. Both experimental and clinical cases will be shown. 

Experimental . — Premolar teeth whose removal was required for orthodontic purposes 
were chosen. With the use of a slowly revolving bur, cavities were cut on the gingival 
third of the buccal surface and a small exposure of the pulp obtained. During the 
cutting of the cavity the pondered fragments of dentine were carefully collected and 
then replaced over the exposed surface of the pulp The cavity was then sealed with 
zinc-oxide clove oil paste. No other form of- medication was resorted to. The teeth 
were extracted and serial sections prepared. One of the results is illustrated in fig. I. 
After seven weeks the dentine particles have been carried into the pulp tissue and calcified 
material laid down around them forming a compact mass of callus in an attempt to 
seal off the exposed area. The particles of primary dentine and nature of the new -formed 
tissue is illustrated under high magnification in fig. 2 from a tooth extracted after nine 
weeks. The powdered dentine appears to act as an organizer and determines the differ- 
entiation of the mesenchyme cells into osteogenic cells, thus ensuring a further deposit 
of matrix (fig. 3). Experiments were also carried out in which the ’exposed surface of 
the pulp was touched with phenol prior to covering with zinc-oxide dote oil paste. The 
result is illustrated in fig. 4. A large area of pulp tis.sue has been completely destroyed 
and no new deposit of matrix can take place around the fragments of dentine which 
passed into the pulp at the time of exposure. The vitality of the pulp tissue was not 
impaired by the use of hydrogen peroxide. 

Clinical {Case /, figs, 5, 6 and /). A traumatic exposure of the pulp horn of an upper 
third molar occurred during cavity preparation in januarv 1940. The e.xposed surface 
was covered with zinc-oxide clove oil paste without other ihedication of any kind After 
a period of two necks the permanent restoration was completed. The tooth' was extracted 
m February 1945, after five years following the removal of the lower third molar. Fig. 5 

Aug.— Odox. 1 * 
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FIG. 3 <;<; 383), — P.D. : Primary dentine partidcs. FIG. 3 !>• i 303). — O. : Osteopenic celis. P.D.'. Pri' 
M. : Netv matrix. After nine weeks. mary dentine partidcs. M. : New matrix. 


shows that compkte recovery had taken place, th'c e>:poscd area being trailed off by the 
deposition of calciftc-matenai around some fragments of dentine which had been unavoid- 
ably pushed into the pulp tissue by the revolving bur. Fig. 6, of higher magnification, 
iliustrates the dentine fragments embedded in the neir matri.v and unabsorbed aftca- five 
years. Fig. 7 shoirs irregularly formed tubular secondary dentine at a paint furtljesi 
from the site of injury' and merging into the nesv-fonned structure laid down around 
the dentine fragment.s, thus completing the seal. Other clinical ca.ses of traumatic 
exposure showed that where no medication by irritant drugs h^ad been resorted to and 
where there was no infection new matrix had been deposited around fragments of dentine 
which are invariablv pushed into the pulp at the moment of e-vposure. A clinical case 
osed surface had been touched with a pledget of cotton-uool moistened 
illustrated in fig. 8. No clinical svmptoms were manifest, the tooth being 
a period of fifteen months following the removal of the corre.sponding 


where the exp' 
with phenol is 
e.xtracied after 




FIG. 5 (X 14). — Traumatic exposure. Clinical. Complete 
recovery. Tooth extracted after five years. P.Dx : Dentine 
fragments. M. : New matrix. S.D. : Secondary' dentine. 


FIG. 6 ( X ± 278).— D.F. : Dentine fragments, M. : New 
matnx. 
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FIG. 2 (X 283).— P.D. : Primary dentine particles. FIG. 3 (x ± 303).— O. : Osteogenic cells. P.D. : W* 
M. .* New matrix. After nine weeks. mary demine particles. Al. : New matrix, 

show,"! that complete recover) had taken place, the exposed area being tvalied off by the 
deposition of calcific- material around some fragment.c of dentine which had been unavoid- 
ably pushed into the pulp tissue by the revolving bur. Fig. 6 , of higher magnification, 
iUiistratcs the dentine fragments embedded in the new matrix and unabsorbed after five 
years. Fig- 7 shows irregularly formed tubular .secondary dentine at a jtoint furthest 
from the site of injury and merging into the new-formed structure laid down around 
the demine fragments, thus comjileting the seal. Other clinical cases of traumatic 
exposure showed that where no medication by irritant drugs had been resorted to and 
where there was no infection new matrix had been dcpo.sitcd around fragments of dentine 
which are invariably pushed into the pulp at the moment of exposure. A clinical case 
where the exposed 'surface had been touched with a pledget of cotton-wool moistened 
illustrated in fig. 8. No clinical svmptoms were manifest, the tooth being 
a period of fiheen months following the removal of the corresponding 


with phenol is 
extracted after 








Medication with phenol. P.D.: 
gmems in damaged pulp tissue. 



< (x 233). D. : Tubular secondary dentine, 


FIG. 8 C *.i0>. — Clinical case. Medication with phenol. 

No favourable reaction. R.C. : Round-ceU infiltration, 
A.: See text, page 24, line 3. 
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tooth in the lower jaw. Destruction of piilp tissue with a chronicnllv inflamed area is 
seen. Ihc pnlp tissue has failed to react favourably and no deposition of calcific material 
has taken place except at the point ‘*A” where a few fragments of dentine have reached 
a point outside the zone of irritation. Around them a small amount of new tissue has 
been laid down and become attached to the wall of the pulp chamber. 

It is not surprising that no cases of repair were seen following the use of tissue- 
destroying drugs either experimentally or clinically. In the experinientai work on pulp 
reaction to dental cements it was found that the ability of the pulp to form secondary 
dentine was impaired and somctimc.s completely destroyed under cavities filled with 
cements possessing a high degree of acidity at the time of insertion into the cavity. From 
a biological point of view it is essential that no irritating drugs be used. 

With regard to the question of infection of the pulp: it is very necessary to distinguish 
between a carious and a traumatic c.xposure. In eases of carious exposure there will be 
gross bacteria! infection of the pulp and no treatment other than partial or complete 
removal of the pulp will avail. On the other hand it is inconceivable that the pulp 
under the lesion described in the first clinical case should not at some period have been 
subject to irritation through bacterial toxins, and its recovery would lead one to believe 
that the pulp can tolerate a certain degree of irritation from infective sources. The 
question of the degree of infection that may be present under a carious Ic.sion can only 
be assessed clinically at the time of the operation in each individual ease. 

Our understanding of the changes taking place within the pulp should aid the diagnosis 
of the condition requiring treatment. 

Acknou'ledgmenis. — I am indebted to Mr. H. E. Heighway for the clinical material. 
The technical work of preparing the sections and lihotomicrographs has been undertaken 
by Mr. E. B. Brain. 
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Mr. M. M. Murray; The structure of euauiel and dentine from the citcinkal and 
physical aspect . — Altbongh in ro.spect of its main mineral constituents enamel is funda- 
mentally of the same composition as the inorganic part of dentine and bone yet it is 
much harder. This hardness is one of the characteristic properties of dental enamel and 
the question presented itself as to whether, as in the case of steel, which can be hardened 
by the inclusion of a small proportion of other elements like tungsten, this hardness of 
enamel might hai’e a similar basis. The elements suspected of causing this hardnc.ss 
were silicon and fluorine. Estimations of these elements in enamel were made; both 
were present, but the results led, at that time, to no useful deductions. In the case of 
fluorine, dentine often contained more than the enamel. Later work has shown tliat a 
raised fluorine content as found in the enamel of "mottled” teetli alters its properties m 
many ways, naked-eye appear.ancc, permeability to stains, opacity to soft X-rays (Applc- 
baum, 1936). It appears generally accepted that the enamel of mottled tecUi is more 
brittle than non-motded enamel, but according to many American investigators it is rela- 
tively more immune to caries (Dean, 19-10; Armstrong and Brekhus, 1937). The post- 
eruptive brown staining often seen in mottled enamel may be an e.xjtression of the 
increased permeability to materials in food or water; it often extends into one-third of 
the outer depth of the enamel. . . j 

The occurrence of organic matter in .sound enamel was settled by using improved 
methods of enamel separation and nitrogen estimation. The amount of protein, calculated 
from the nitrogen, is about 2%. To wiiat extent the acid-resistant character of cnnmri 
could be due to this protein we do not yet know, but it is significant that this protein is 
probably a type of keratin, Dr. Pincus has worked on the properties of thi.s proteiii- 
Altliough die relative amount of organic to inorganic matter is only 2 “Jo by weight, 
because it has a density of 1-3 and the mineral matter a density of 3, the amount ot 
oreanic matter (protein) calculated bv volume is 5%. 

A fairlv full chemical analysis of carefully .separated enamel and dentine of good, 
sound, permanent, premolar teeth of children gave the following results (Bowes and 
Murray, 1935). 


TABLE I. 

Percencage composition of — 

Ash 

Nitrogen 

Calcium 

Phosphorus 

COj ... 

Fluorine 

Chlorine 

Magnesium 

Ca/P 


Enamel 

95 -as 
O'lriO 

sr-or 

17-22 

1-952 

0-025 

0-S64 

0-4G4 

12-153 


Dentine 

ri'OO 

3-43 

27-79 

13-SI 

3 - 17(5 

0-025 

Nil 

0-835 

2-012 
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These figures show that the most significant difference between enamel and dentine 
composition is the degree of calcification or mineralization rather than the tt’pe of 
inorganic material laid down. Careful consideration of the figures shows, however, some 
differences, for example in the CO, and magnesium content and the Ca/P ratio. 
Robison (1932), pioneer worker on the biochemistry' of calcification, spoke of the “bone 
salt” and considered that all calcification led to the deposition of one salt of constant 
composition and that this was a form of calcium phosphate containing combined CO, 
and called it “carbonato-apatite”. This conclusion is open to criticism because there 
are certain differences in composition between enamel and dentine of the same tooth, 
for example the magnesium and carbonate content. In rodents there is a difference in 
composition between molar and incisor teedt. 

An important point for consideration is the actual type of calcium phosphate which 
forms the main constituent of these structures. One clue to this is the Ca/P ratio. Calcium 
phosphate Ca,(PO,,), gives a ratio of 1 -9 and the ratios for enamel and dentine preclude 
this and point to an apatite .structure 3Ca,(PO.,)j.CaX,,, which gives a ratio of 2- 151. 
Geologists recognize several forms of apatite with X represented by either Cl, F or the 
OH group, giving 3Ca3(PO,),.Ca(OH),, which is hydroxy-apatite. Dental structures and 
bane are composed mainly of this substance, in which a certain amount of the calcium 
is replaced by magnesium'. The form of combination in which the carbonate is present 
is still not settled. Calculations, based on certain assumptions, made from the chemical 
analyses gave the following composition for enamel (Bowes and Murray, 1935) (Table II) 


TABLE II.— THE COMPOSITION OF ENAMEL FOUND BY CALCULATION USING THE FIGURES 

GIVEN IN TABLE I. 

Magnesium carbonate... 

Calcium carbonate 
Carbonato-apatite 
Fluorapatitc 
Chlorapatitc ... 

Hydroxy-apatite 
Sodium 

Loss on heating other than 
CO*andHtO 


Total ... 

Determined values is<e Table I) 


% 

Ca% in enamel 

P% in a 

l'624 

— 

. — . 

1-3SI 

0-532 


120G 

4-fiS4 

2-178 

0-663 

0-2C 

0-122 

4-397 

1-C9 

0-780 

75-04 

29-90 

13-90 

0-25 

— 

— 

1-837 

— 

— 

97-202 

37'0G6 

16-930 

— 

37-07 

37-22 


I think it appropriate here to compare the calculated fluorapatite and CO. content of 
mottled and non-mottled enamel and dentine (Bowes and Murray, 1936). The difference 


Mottled 
(Maldon) 

Non-rootiled 
(London) 

in fluorapatite is not so great as the difference in propenies might lead one to suppose. 
It may be pointed out here that mottled enamel and dentine contain significantly more 
carbonate than non-mottled However, the value of chemical data is limited in ability 
to give information about actual molecular structure and arrangement and this leads to 
a consideration .of the ultramicroscopic structure. 

The interpretations of the microscopic observations on the structure of enamel present 
some difficulty and I am not competent to discuss this matter. I would, however, like to 
consider the ultramicroscopic structure as studied by X-ray — crystallographic analysis. 
This will summarize the work of Thcwlis (1940). \Ve collaborated in a combined 
chemical and physical investigation of dental enamel and various apatites (Clock, Murray 
and Thewlis, 1939). X-ray analysis gives information on molecular structure and arrange- 
ment and greatly extends the information obtained by chemical analysis. To illustrate 
this point we may compare diamond and graphite; both are composed of carbon, that is 
chemically identical, but whereas diamond is one of the hardest substances we know, 
graphite is used as a lubricant. This difference is due to a difference in arrangement of 
the carbon atoms in the two substances and it is from X-rav analysis that we know wh'’ 
they are different. ' 

A comparison of X-ray diffraction photographs of enamel with those of some typical 
apatites led to the sanae conclusions as made from the results of chemical anaivses, na'melv, 
that enamel is composed principally of hydroxy-apatite. But of greater interest is the 
arrangement of these apatite molecules. If molecules in anv material are arranged in an 
orderly manner then the materia! is crvstalline. A random arrangement is present in 


Fluorapaiiic content 


Enamel Dentine 

0-85% 1-93% 


0-GG5% 


0'065% 


COt content 


Enamel 

2-35% 


1*95% 


Dentine 

3*8% 

3-lS% 
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tooth in the lower jatv. Destruction of pul]} tissue with a chronically inflamed area is 
seen, ihc pulp tissue has failed to react lavourably and no deposition of calcific mtiicrial 
has Mken place except at the point “A” where a few fragments of dentine have reached 
ft point outside the zone of irritation. Around them a small aniotint of new tis.siic has 
been laid down and become attached to the wall of the ptilp chamber. 

ft is not surprising that no ca.se.s of repair were seen following tiic use of tissue- 
destroying drugs cither experimentally or clinically. In the e.xperiniental work on pulp 
reaction to dental cements it was found that the ability of the pulp to form secondary 
dentine tvas imjiaircd and sometimes completely destroyed under cavities filled ivith 
cements possessing a high degree of acidity at the time of insertion into the cavity. From 
a biological point of view it is essential that no irritating drugs be used. 

With regard to the question of infection of the pulp; it is very neecssarv to distinguish 
between a carious and a traumatic e.xposurc. Jn cases of carious exposure there will be 
gross bacterial infection of the pulp and no treatment other than partial or complete 
removal of the pulp will avail. On the other hand it is inconceivable that the pulp 
under the lesion described in the first clinical case should not at some period have been 
subject to irritation through bacterial toxins, and its recovery would lead one to believe 
that the pulp can tolerate a certain degree of irritation from infective sources. The 
question of the degree of infection that may he prc.scnt under a carious lesion can only 
be assessed clinically at the time of the operation in each individual case. 

Our understanding of the changes taking place tvithin the pulp should aid the diagnosis 
of the condition requiring treatment. 

Acknou'Iedgmenls . — I am inclchted to Mr, H. E. Heighway for the clinical material. 
The technical work of nreparine: the sections and photomicrocranhs has been undertaken 
by Mr. E. B. Brain. 
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Mr. M. M. Murray: The structure of enamel and dentine front the chenncal and 
physical aspect . — Although in respect of its main mineral constituents enamel is funda- 
mentally of the same composition as the inorganic part of dentine and bone yet it is 
much harder. This liardncss is one of the charactcri.stic properties of dental enamel and 
the question presented itself as to whether, as in tire case of steel, whicli can he hardened 
by the inclusion of a smalt proportion of other elements like tungsten, this hardness of 
enamel might- have a similar basis. The elements suspected of causing this hardness 
were silicon and fluorine. Estimations of these elements in enamel were made; both 
were present, but the results led, at that time, to no useful deductions. In the ca.se of 
fluorine, dentine often contained more tlinn the enamel. Later work has .shown that a 
raised fluorine content as found in the enamel of "mottled” teetlr alters its properties m 
many tvays, naked-eye appearance, permeability to stains, opacity to soft X-rays (Apple- 
baum, 1936). It appears generally accepted tliat the enamel of mottled teeth is more 
brittle than non-mottled enamel, but according to many American investigators it is rela- 
tively more immune to caries (Dean, 19-10; Armstrong and Brekhus, 1937). The post- 
eruptive brown staining often seen in mottled enamel may be an expression of the 
increased jiermcabiiity to materials in food or water; it often extends into one-third of 
the outer depth of the enamel. 

The occurveiAcc of organic matter in sound enamel was settled by iising improveti 
methods of enamel .separation and nitrogen estimation. TJic amount of protein, calculated 
from tlie nitrogen, is about 2%. To what extent the acid-resistant character of enampl 
could be due to this protein we do not yet know, but it is significant that this protein is 
probably a type of keratin. Dr. Pinciis has worked on the properties of this protein. 
Although the relative amount of organic to inorganic matter is only 2% by weight, 
because it has a density of 1 -3 and the mineral matter a density of 3, tlie amount 01 
organic matter (protein) calculated by volume is 5%. - , 

A fairlv full chemical analysis of carefully separated enamel and dentine of good, 
sound, permanent, premolar teeth of children gave the following re.siilts (Bowes and 
Murray, 1935). 


TABLE I. 

Percentage composition of — 

Ash 

Nitrogen 

Ctiiciuin 

Phosphorus 

CO, 

Fluorine ... 

Chlorine 

Magnesium 

Ca/F 


Enamel 

0- iriO 
37 * 0 ? 
17-22 

1- 952 
0-02*7 

0-304 

0-4C4 

2 - 153 


Dentine 

71-00 

.3-43 

27-70 

J3-8I 


0()2 

Nil 

0-835 

2'0J2 
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These figures show that the most significant difference between enamel and dentine 
composition is tlie degree of calcification or mineralization rather than the type of 
inorganic material laid doivn. Careful consideration of die figures shows, however, some 
differences, for example in the CO, and magnesium content and the Ca/P ratio. 
Robison (1932), pioneer worker on the biochemistry of calcification, spoke of the “bone 
salt” and considered that all calcification led to the deposition of one salt of constant 
composition and that this was a form of calcium phosphate containing combined CO, 
and called it “carbonato-apatite”. This conclusion is open to criticism because there 
arc certain differences in composition between enamel and dentine of the same tooth, 
for example the magnesium and carbonate content. In rodents there is a difference in 
composition between molar and incisor tcetli. 

An important point for consideration is the actual type of calcium phosphate which 
forms the main constituent of these structures. One clue to this is the Ca/P ratio. Calcium 
phosphate Ca 3 (PO^). gives a ratio of 1-9 and the ratios for enamel and dentine preclude 
this and point to an apatite structure 3Ca3(POj),.CaX,, which gives a ratio of 2-151. 
Geologists recognize several forms of apatite with X represented fay either Cl, F or the 
OH group, giving 3Ca,(POj),.Cn(OH)„ which is hydroxy-apatite. Dental structures and 
bane are composed mainly of this substance, in which a certain amount of the calcium 
IS replaced by magnesium. The form of combination in which the carbonate is present 
IS still not settled. Calculations, based on certain assumptions, made from the chemical 
analyses gave the following composition for enamel (Bowes and Murray, 1935) (Table 11) 

table II.— the composition of enamel found by calculation using the figures 

GIVEN IN table I. 

% Ca% in enamel P% in enamel 
Magnesium carbonate,.. ... 1*624 

CaJeium carbonate 1*331 

Carbonato-apatite 1200 

FluorapatJte .... 0*663 

Chlorapaiite 4*397 

Hydroxy-apatite 73*04 

Sodium 0*23 

Loss on heating other than 
COjandHjO 1*837 

Total ... 97-202 

Determined values {see Table I) — 

I think it appropriate here to compare the calculated fluorapatite and CO. content of 
ntottled and non-motded enamel and dentine (Bowes and Murray, 1936). The difference 


AtotUed 
(Maldon) 

Non-motiled 
(London) 

is not so great as the difference in properties might lead one to suppose, 
ited out here that mottled enamel and dentine contain significantly more 
carbonate than non-mottlcd However, the value of chemical data is limited in ability 
*0 give information about actual molecular structure and arrangement and this leads to 
a Mnsideration .of the ultramicroscopic .structure. 

Ihe interpretations of the microscopic obsen-ations on the structure of enamel present 
some difficulty and I am not competent to discuss this matter. I would, however, like to 
^sider the ultramicroscopic structure as studied by X-ray — crystallographic analysis. 

his will summarize the work of Thewlis (1940). 3^'c collaborated in a combined 

chermcal and physical investigation of dental enamel and various apatites (Clock, Murray 
nd Thewlis, 1939). X-ray analysis gives information on molecular structure and arrange- 
, ?hi and greatly extends the information obtained by chemical analysis. To illustrate 
nis point we may compare diamond and graphite; both are composed of carbon, that is 
crnically identical, but whereas diamond is one of the hardest substances we know, 
gtaphitc is used as a lubricant. This difference is due to a difference in arrangement of 
tc carbon atoms in the tuo substances and it is from X-rav analysis that we know wh'- 
iney are different. ' 

3 ^.'^“'hparison of X-ray diffraction photographs of enamel with those of some typical 
'9 the same conc!u.sions as made from the results of chemical analyses, narnelv, 
arranppn"’'^’ printipally of hydroxy-apatite. But of greater interest is the 

orderk- apatite molecules. If molecules in any material are arranged in an 

; manner then the material is crystalline. A random arrangement is present in 


in fluorapatite 
ft may be poi; 


Fluorapatite content 


COj content 


Enamel Dentine Enamel Dentine 

0*85?'o 10Z% 2-35% 3-8% 


0-665% 


0*665®: 


1*95% 


3*18% 


0-532 

— 

4 •6.84 

2-378 

0-20 

0-122 

1-69 

0'78G 


29-90 13-90 


37-06G 

1C-98C 

37*07 

37-22 
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as glass. Few substances are amorphous. Crystals mav be of 
m-m'erf rn hi. rf "”^™scopic. .some ukramtcroscopic, the latter arc crystallites. Enamel 
• ni«Jecules of apatite arranged in an orderly manner, but onlv over 
ultraniicioscopic ranges, that is, enamel is composed of crystallites. 

crystallites in human enamel is about 0-3 /i in diameter. So 
.11 enamel pnsm which is equal to the depth of the enamel and has a breadth of 2 to 5 /i 
in of these crystallites. A point of interest is that these are 

.r a ge in me pi ism according to sonic plan or pattern, that is they arc preferentially 
onen a ed. Human enamel shows two plans of preferential orientation, whereas dog’s 
enamel shows only one plan. Different areas of human enamel show different propor- 
lons ,ot the two orientations, which will be called the 5 degrees and 40 decrees orienta- 
tions, referring to the angle the crystallites make witli the general direction of the fibre 
axis. Areas of enamel with regular prisms tend to show double orientation, in fact this 
jiredominatcs in human deciduous enamel. Even along an indiridual prism there is double 
oiicntation. The interprismatic substance also shows crystallites arranged on the plan of 
double orientation, but whereas the 5 degrees type predominates in the pri.sms, the other, 
the 40 degrees type, predominates in the interprismatic substance. 

Enamel, both the prismatic and interjirismatic substance, gives another test for crystal- 
birefringent. Birefringence observations confirm in all respects the X-ray 
findings, including the difference in crj’stallitc arrangement bctivecn the prisms and 
interprismatic substance. 

fhe study of dentine by the X-ray diffraction method is not so satisfactory, because 
of the greater proportion of organic matter, but the following facts can be deduced. The 
main inorganic constituent is again hydro.xy-.ajiatite, which exists in crystallites. These 
are only one-tenili of the size of those of enamel and are as a general rule arranged at 
random. In some cases preferential orientation was found in translucent zones of primary 
dentine of the root and in secondary dentine. 

It is sometimes difficult to judge from ordinary microscopic study the degree of calcifi- 
cation of enamel in tooth sections, or to compare different areas of enamel or of dentine. 
For instance, is there really an outer hypcrcalcified layer to the enamel; are those parts 
of the enamel, which appear pigmented in ground section, or readily take up stain, of a 
different degree of calcification from the rest? 

Thewlis (1940) made a quantitative micro-radiographic and micro-photometric study 
of the degree of calcification, as measured from the absorption of soft X-rays, of tooth 
sections cut and ground to be of even thickness. His investigations showed that “pig- 
mented” enamel and readily' stainable enamel arc usually less calcified than the rest, 
that true hypercalcificatioii existed in some teeth at the outer surface of the euanicl and 
that the degree of calcification fell from the outer to the inner side of tlie enamel. In 
the dentine there was a similar gradient of falling calcification going from the amelo- 
dentinal junction towards the pulp, near tire pulp chamber a low degree of calcification, 
and variable and low calcification in areas with interglobular .spaces. Secondary dentine 
was generally as well calcified as primary. 

More recently a new technique, suitable for the examination of the fine detail of hard 
surfaces, such as those of metals, has been employed by Gcrotild (1944, 1945) in the JJ.S.A. 
for the examination of tooth structure. 1 refer to the use of the electron microscope. 
This method of studying structure iras advnnt.ages over the X-ray and electron diffraction 
methods in tiiat a visual record on a fluore.sccnt screen or a photographic record of the 
surface can be obtained. 

The resolving power of the electron microscope is more than 100 times tliat of the 
best visual microscope, a magnification of 15,000 times i.s readily possible. Tooth sections 
cannot be made of the required degree of thinness, which must be le.s.s tlian 1 /i, so 
surface replicas are the objects photographed. These replicas arc made by covering the 
etched surface of the tooth, or etched surfaces of dental structure exposed in sections or 
by fracturing a tooth, with a plastic material, polystyrene. This makes a negative impres- 
sion of the surface, which is then reproduced as a positive by depositing on the poly'styTcnc 
a thin film of silica. This film, which ideally should be of the order of 0 02 /i thick, is 
freed and floated on to a mesh grid. The "actual photographs taken of this film arc 
stereoscopic ones and so give detail in depth. , 

The first problem relating to dental structure investigated by this instrument was a 
nreliminary study comiwring the enamel and dentine of fluoro.sed and non-fluoro.sed teeth, 
which showed that the matrix of the fluorosed dentine was of much finer .smictuic. The 
IGerould. 1945) stated that there was no dilTercnce in the intcipiismatic substance 
the fluorosed enamel, but the photographs appear to me to show that this material 
has etched more readily than the non-iluorosed. which I think is pos.sibiy due to ihe 
gcnerally greater carbonate content of fluorosed teeth. 
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This method is certainly verv suitable for the investigation of hard surfaces and it is 
to be hoped that some of the electron microscopes in this country may be available for 
the pursuit of dental research. 
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Dr. P. Pincus: Dr. Murray has mentioned the organic matter associated with enamel 
and I wish to bring to notice some further points concerning this organic material. 

Earlier estimates of organic material are given as 2%. In 1940 Bird [1] found in 45 
teeth, 4-9% organic material in enamel. As against this, Deakins and Volker [2] esti- 
mated the organic material as 0-49% to 1-95%, the highest figures being found in carious 
deciduous teeth and the lowest in carious, young, permanent teeth. Methods of collec- 
tion and of separation are factors which may afEect results. Near the dento-enamel 
junction, enamel tufts penetrate the enamel. 

In 1943 Manly [3] found a structureless, recurrent deposit on human teeth. This 
adventitious material resembles a keratin and may recur within two weeks of removal. 
Later, Vallotton [4] divided organic coverings of enamel into two main classes, ana- 
tomical and acquired. Nasmyth’s membrane, or enamel cuticle, is formed in develop- 
ment and remnants may persist throughout life. Acquired films are largely bacterial 
in composition, though hlanly’s film was comparatively free from micro-organisms. On 
examining enamel pellicle, Vallotton found some similarity to keratin in staining pro- 
perties, while staining for mucin, amyloid substance and fat were negative. Limited 
chemical investigation of enamel pellicle failed to give Vallotton any definite indication 
of its nature though he confirmed Manly's report to the effect that the pellicle consists 
of a highly insoluble protein. 

R. J. Block [Sj described keratins in 1939, pointing out that the ectoderm gives rise 
to the enamel of teeth along with other superficial structures. He differentiates the 
hardening of squamous epithelium from keratinization, which is the formation of a 
definite horny structure. According to Block all proteins of ectodermal origin fall into 
two main groups: eukeratins or true keratins, and pseudo-keratins. Eukeratins resist 
pepsin and trypsin. Sulphur estimations on 14 keratins of different origin — hair, ivool, 
various skins-Lgave the lowest sulphur determination at 2-2%, which was the value for 
snakeskin. When Dr. Schoeller estimated sulphur in enamel protein for me he found 
sulphur 1-2%. 

Dr. Murray and Dr. A. Neoberger suggested testing enamel protein by two methods: 
(«) To compare the solubility of enamel protein with known keratins 'in solutions of 
sodium sulphide, potassium cyanide and sodium thiolacetate (b) to test the action of 
trypsin and pepsin on such of these proteins as then remained undissolved. The results 
are shown in Table I, from which it may be seen that enamel protein is a protein of a 
resistant nature, differing from characteristic keratins [6], 


TABLE I.~RESULTS OF TESTS ON KERATINS AND ENAMEL PROTEIN. 

(A) l^ead acetate test 

Wool, hair, horn, hoof All -fve Enamel protein -~ve 

(B) Sodium nitroprusside lest 

, Wool, hair, horn, hoof All -f-ve Enamel protein — vc 


(C) Solubility and cnyj-mic hydroh’sis 
KCX KCN KCX 

(i>) Na.S XajS hJa.S 

(c) Na thiolacetate Na thiolacetate Na' thiolacetate 


Contact with one of 
the above for 2 
days 


Contact with one of 
the above for 4 
da>‘s 


Contact with one of the 
above for 4 dajis followed 
by trypsin for 24 hrs. 


Wool 

Hair 

Horn 

Hoof 

Enamel 

protein 


Dissolves 

Dissolves — 

Resists Resists 

Resists Resists 

Resists Resists 

This last scries of tests (C) was carried out at 37’. 


Dissolves 

Dissolves 

Resists 


(From The Bhchemical Journal (1939) 33, 094-606.) 

Enamel protein is then, unlike hair, wool, horn and hoof, and vet it cannot be classed 
as one of the pseudo-kcrattns of Block and Vickerv- [7] since it' is more and not less 
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--- - — , is equal to the depth of the enamel and has a breadth of 2 to 5 /i 

must contain multitudes of these crystallites. A point of interest is that tlicse are 
arranged in the prism according to some plan or pattern, that is they arc preferentially 
orientated. Human enamel shou's two plans of preferential orientation, whereas dog's 
enamel shows only one plan. Different areas of human enamel show different propor- 
tions , of the two orientations, which will be called tire 5 degrees and dO degrees orienta- 
tions, referring to the angle the crystallites make with the general direction of the fibre 
axis. Areas of enamel with regular prisms tend to show double orientation, in fact this 
predominates in human deciduous enamel. Even along an individual prism there is double 
orientation. The interprismatic substance also shows crystallites arranged on the plan of 
double orientation, but whereas the 5 degrees type predominates in the prisms, die other, 
the 40 degrees type, predominates in the interprismatic substance. 

Enamel, both the prismatic and interprismatic substance, gives another test for crystal- 
linity, it is birefringent. Birefringence observations confirm in all respects the 
findings, including the difference in crystallite arrangement betw’ccn the prisms and 
interprismatic substance. 

The study of dentine by the X-ray diffraction method is not so satisfactory, becmise 
of the greater proportion of organic matter, but the following facts can be deduced, 1 be 
main inorganic constituent is again hydroxy-apatite, which exists in crystalliie.s. Ihese 
are only one-tentli of the size of those of enamel and are as a general rule arranged a 
random. In some cases preferential orientation was found in tran.ducent zones ot primary 
dentine of the root and in secondary dentine. • , , . r ..ovifi 

It is sometimes difficult to judge frem ordinary microscopic study the 
cation of enamel in tooth sections, or to compare different areas of enamel or ot oemu • 
For instance, is there really an outer hypcrcalcificd layer to the enamel; arc those p* 
of the enamel, which appear pigmented in ground section, or readily take up stain, oi . 

different degree of calcification from the rest? _ rie study 

Thewlis (1940) made a quantitative micro-radiographic and nucro-photometric ) 
of the degree of calcification, as measured from the absorption of soft X-i ays ot _ 
sections cut and ground to be of even thickness. H.s f the 

mented” enamel and readily stainablc enamel arc usually less 
that true hypercalcification existed in some teeth at the outer surface of the enam 
that the degree of calcification fell from the outer to the inner side enamel^ 

the dentine^ there was a similar gradient of falling calcification going fiom *<; a^e 
dentfnal junction towards the pult near the pulp chamber a of calafica . 

and variable and low calcification in areas with mterglobular spaces. Secoiid.ny ueiii 

Wtis trencrnllv as Avell cnlcified as primary. ^ ^ r u r. r»f hard 

Mntv' recentlv a new technique, suitable for the examination of the tt A 

.1 phoiVnphic record of .!.« 

Dlecon mlcro«ope 1. more .h«„ 100 line. th>, of .ho 

iihTcf s,r So“L7£i' r;:” 

;i£.s!:s-or5.?£K Sxe. 

bv fracturing a tooth, with a plastic material, polystyrene. This niake.s a nega , P 

n”' sd'/sf Thi'; o"f &■ » 

free "aSif Hooted » ■» • o”'’ S”'"' P', 

.,„oo,o.pic o»e.,aj.d JO si.. do,.V,nn d^le 

..arino. nf f)>,ni-osed and nor 

structure. 


of the nuoroscu 

genemuT gr^atfr cmboLt^rcontcm’ol' fluorosed ’ tech. 
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recording that loss of calcium salts from enamel, apart from acid attack, appears possible. 
One mav here mention Grossman [23] who estiinated hydrogen-ion concentration found 
in carious dentine by electrometric methods; using 57 teeth, he found an average pH 

value of 6-51. _ 

On the clitikal side there is the work of Brucker [24] who examined over 11,000 hrst 
molars and concluded that failure of cusps to coalesce is not a factor in caries. From 
an examination of 6,000 children, Klein and Palmer [25] found that lower first and 
second molars are the teeth most susceptible to caries. Klein [26] next treated teeth of 
474 children with ammoniacal silver 'nitrate, uhich he reduced with eugenol, treatment 
.being spread over a tbree-month period, some teeth in each mouth being left untreated 
to sMve as controls. Fresh attacks of caries occurred, and spread of the original carious 
condiuon extended to abaut the same degree in both treated and control teeth. He 
concluded that th'is treatment "does not to any significant degree prevent or arrest caries 
in this highly susceptible tooth". 

It would tSerefore appear that the organic material associated with enamel is a factor 
in caries. This organic material is a protein of a nature resistant to enzyme and to 
chemical action; it also resists bacterial attack. Bacteria of course act through 
the enzvmes they form, and such enzymes — proreinase.s — are often associated with a 
low oxvgen tension such as e.xists in saliva [27j. Oxidation-reduction (or redox) poten- 
tials are outside the scope of this paper, as is their relation to hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion. However, addition of saliva will change methylene-blue from the oxidized (blue) 
state to the reduced (colourless) state. Further, material gathered from the inner surface 
of cheeks, lips, from between natural teeth, in fact from practically any mouth surface, 
will on culture give a strict obligate anaerobe, rufcrococcus gurogeues, described bv 
Weinberg [28] as “Anaerobie strict". 

From these observations it follotvs that a low oxygen tension exists in saliva. This 
condition of low oxygen tension affects determination of hydrogen-ion values as pointed 
out by Stephan [29]. Both Wessinger [30] and Eisenbran^t [31] attempted to correlate 
pH values with redox potentials; in the estimation of the latter of these, they met diffi- 
culties, Wessinger adds that deviation in pH value as estimated by quinhydrone will 
probably be greater the farther the redox potential is removed from zero; this lowering 
exists in saliva. 

Further work on saliva showed in my experiments that a pyruvic dehydrogenase and 
an oxidase are both present in saliva, though I found it impossible to exclude bacterial 
growth as a possible factor in the production of these enzymes. The collection of 
sterile human saliva was not found possible. 

Though enamel protein resists bacterial attack, .attack by certain bacteria from carious 
maierkal is possible. Such proteolytic bacteria may, in vitro, produce lesions of enamel. 
Lastly, saliva has been found to show reducing power, that is, conditions in the month 
may be favourable to growth of anaerobes amongst which are found bacteria cap.able 
of causing proteolysis. ^ 

Acknotvkdgmenis.—The experimental work referred to was supported bv a grant 
from the Medical Research Council; clinical materini and laboratory facilities were made 
available by the Royal Dental Hospital. 
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resistant to enzymic digestion tlian the true keratins. It appears to be much more 
resistant than linnian .skin. 

From enamel protein may I turn to matters more ncariy clinical and possiblv more 
chiectiy concerned with Caries. In 1939, follondng experiments bv Dr. Fi.sh [S] nith 
uog5, 1 cained out cxjjerinicnts on sound teeth in tlie human mouth, teeth condemned 
to icntoval for orthodontic reasons. A cap containing mcthylenc^hluc ^vas cemented 
on to the tooth. Jc iVas found that cnanicf stained hlue in about a month and that in 
pnrrs the penetration approached die dentine. It was niy opinion at the time that longer 
might have resulted in penetration to the dentine. In 1943 Berggren 
[9] did in fact find that methylene-blue placed in cap.s cemented on to human teeth in 
tjie month may penetrate sound enamel to the dentine. This penetration of sound 
en.imei has been confirmed by work with radio-active substances in animals bv Volker 
and Sognnaes [lOj. 

Prom these references to enamel protein as to nature and permeability, I pass to 
caries. As far hack as 1907 Prci.swerk [II, 12] stated that caries might occur in alkaline 
conditions, organic ground substances being first de,stroved — a disintegration brought 



„ , „ . by proteolytic organisni.s, , , . 

destruction of the organic matter and as a result the setting 'free of tlie inorganic matter 
which then falls away. 

In I93S I attempted to separate in pure culture, bacteria which could attack enamel 
protein. Though pure cultures were not obtained, the cultures were iiarroived down to 
a very small number of types. Despite this lack of succes.s, I exposed sound teeth » 
cultures of known proteolytic propcrtic.s and found that sound enamel was attacked in 
some instances [13]. 

(Here the speaker showed .slides illustrating lesions of enamel reproduced from the 
British Dental Jotinial, .November 1937.] 

These lesions of enamel followed attack by bacteria, an attack in which acid played 
no part [14]. Estimations of liydrogen-ion concentration .showed that the cniwtes 
remained either neutral or slightly alkaline, between pH 7 and 8. It is thought that 
the production of these lesions provides some evidence of the jtossibility of breakdown 
of enamel in an alkaline niedium, by the attack of proteolytic bacteria. The bacteria 
used in these experiments were separated from carious material by routine methods. 

In 1939, Gins [15] described experiments in which sound and slightly carious teeth 
were exposed to bacteria for periods up to fifteen months. In some cases he found 
further caries, which he attributed to the action of anaerobic bacteria. It wa.s an un- 
usual metjtod — he placed extracted teeth in moist, sterile sen-sand, and observed, witbout 
surprise one gathers, that "normal mouth flora disappeared after three to four months . 
In Gins’ opinion, saprophytic anaerobes may hcconie pathogenic and so cause caries. 

This concept of attack on enamel protein has been elaborated by Hinds [16] and by 
Gottlieb [17]. Hinds studied enamel in hard-ground .sections and by experiments with 
penetration by silver nitrate. He came to the conclu.sion diat “caries of enamel is 
defined as invasion of organic matter of enamel by jtroteolytic- organisms’’ and that 
teeth differ in their resistance to penetration In- siher nitrate. Gottlieb connected up 
proteoly.sis and caries, relying on micro.scopic examination of liard-giound and micto- 
tome preparations. Applebaum also [18] described tissue changes in enamel caries, 
including a translucent zone which is not decalcified. 

In addition to the cases of enamel absorption previously desaibed [14], Glickmaii and 
Bibby [19] describe a case of ab.sorplion of a buried human canine. In their photomicro- 
graphs, connective tissue is seen occupying space pre.snmably formerly occupied bv 
enamel, assuming enamel was present originally as it was elsewhere on the crown of 
this tooth. . . , 

It is obvious that absorption of dental enamel and of dentine or bone, differ inasmuch 
as enamel contains far less organic material. , n , r , n . ran? 

Keeping this difference in mind, one may glance at another field of study, lirasn [-uj 
stated that “the fundamental problem of the dcvclopmeiita! mechanics of bone is . . - 
tlie control of absorption and not of accretion of bone”. Lovatt Evans [21] quoting 
•Brash adds: “This general conclu.sion, however qualified, is inescapable. It raisc.s 
rcabsojDtion to a position of great impnrtaucc and significance.” In 1943 McLean [22] 
nointed out "it thus appears that the dccalcification of bone is a misnomer, and that 
the concept of the destruction of bone by resorption, involving smnilt.-ineous dissolution 
of both its organic and its inorganic constituents must be substituted for that of dc- 

cakification . hive shown that enamel in vitro mav be lost without dcc.aicification. 



FIG. 5. 


FIG. C. 


Fig. 6 of the patient on the operating table before bandaging shows the insignificant 
wounds. 
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A Case of Kostecka’s Operation for the Correction of the 
Prognathous Mandible 

By C. Bowdler Henry, L.D.S.Eng., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

In the whole of orthodontics there is probably no deformity so resistant to treatment,, 
even when the child is seen early, as the elongating mandible. In this communication 
t fo discuss the aetiology nor the orthodontic procedures which may 

be tiled in children to overcome it. 'My communication is solely to exhibit an adult 
jiatmnt, while still under post-operative fixation, as an example of the operation devised - 
by Professor F. Kostecka, M.D., of Prague. Various operations have been tried, ranging 
ftom the lemoval of a segment of bone on each side of the mandibular corpus to' 
sectioning the rami— -Babcock, v. Eiselshcrg, Limberg, Kostecka — but for simplicity, speed 
and lack of shock, with an Kdequate margin of safety from injuring important suuctures, 
no variety has appealed to me so much as Kosiccka's, whose cine-film I had seen at 
the Eighth International Dental Congress. 

It is for these reasons thtit I have ventured to show the case while under treaunent, 
instead of when finished, so the details of operation, method of splinting, pre- and 
post-operative radiographs may be more usefully criticized. 

Hie patient, M. K. aged 29, was seen by Mr. H. W. Kander, L.D.S. K.C.S.Edin., Acting 
Etenta! Surgeon to the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, who referred him to me on September 
17, 1945, wlien models and photographs were taken and the operation planned. Un- 
fortunately, owing to difficulties of in-patient accommodation, it was not possible to 
operate until February 25, 1946. but the delay, irritating at the time, resulted in my 
being able to re-establish communication with Professor Kostecka through the good 
offices of his former pupil — and my recent colleague— Major C. Konig, M.D.Prague, 
Chief Dental Surgeon of the Czechoslovak Armed Forces. 

Professor Kostecka most generously sent me his particular mounted needle and Gigh 
saws and, moreover. Major Konig, having returned from a recent visit to Professor 
Kostecka’.s Clinic, kindly attended my operation and gave me valu.tblc .r.csistance and 
advice, which I am very pleased to acknowledge in this communication. 

Pre-opera tit'e photographs, stereoscopic radiographs (Dr.s. Coldivell and Allchin) and 
dental study models were prepared. Fig. 1 shows the tipjjer and lower models mounted 
on a bite-slab in the position of the patient’s natural articulation. After c.xamining these 
with the radiographs, I came to the conclusion that the best mstltetic result would be 
obtained when the chin lind been translated backwards sufficiently to bring the teeth 
into normal occlusion. The models were therefore re-articulated empirically so as to 
give, as far a.s possible, a "normal” bite (fig. 2). 



FIG. 1. FIG. 2. 

A cast metal inter-dental cap splint was tiicn constructed for each jaw separately and a 
rod and tube device for locking the two members together was arranged on each side 
so that tlie splint could only be locked up wlieii the jaw had been pu.shcd backwards to 
precisely this pre-determined position of the upper and lower teeth. 

On the day before operation, the upper and lower members of the splint wore separated 
and cemented respectively on the teeth. 

The operation was throughout conducted under regional novocain (2%) with omnopon 
and scopolamine premedication. 

Both sides having been anaesthetized by mandibular block and subcutaneous infiltra- 
tion, Kostecka’s needle was passed behind the posterior border of the left ramus and 
was made to emerge through the cheek close to the angle made by the anterior border 
of the ramus and the inferior edge of the zv.gomatic arch. The Gigli wire saw was attached 
and drawn hack through the wound. With very few- strokes the ramii.s wa.s bisected. 
The riffht condvlc was similarly sectioned (figs. 3, 4 and 5). 

There was no difficultv in pushing the jaw back and immediately locking the .splints 
in the predetermined position bv passing the rods through the intcrdigitating tubes. 




FIG. G. 


Fig. 6 of the patient on the operating table before bandaging shows the insignificant 
wounds. 
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As a prophylactic I used penicillin parcntcrally — 100,000 units daily for three days with 
an extra 100,000 units during operation. This was probably not necessary but I deemed 
it a w'ise precaution. Healing was uneventful. 

The patient suffered some pain on swallowing for the first three days but this passed 
off. Trauma was minimal and neither anodynes nor re-dressings of the punctures were 
found to be necessary. 

As rvill be seen from the jrost-operative radiograjihs (figs. 7 and S), the osteotomy is 
made beneath the sigmoid notch and as high as pofisible above the mandibular foramen, 
thus avoiding the inferior dental vessels and nerve. In this case the operative displace- 
ment necessary to correct the profile in so gross an abnormality was, as the radiographs 
show, one-half of the anteroposterior width of the rami, and the anteroposterior view 
shows separation of the fragments on each side (fig. 8). 

Figs. 9 to 1 1 show the case before operation and figs. 12 to 14 are photographs taken 
sixteen weeks after operation, at which time the mandible was functioning normally, 
there being neither trismus nor weakness of bite. He had been eating ordinary food 
for the previous eight w'ceks. 



The further progress and the strength of the mandibidar function o'iil be watched 
with interest and radiographs may be shown at a later meeting. , , i „ 

Kostccka advocates splinting for twehc weeks. The advantages of the rod and tube 
device for locking the inferior member of the splint to the superior one is that, wniie 
h'-inp- rigid ivhcn locked, it nevertheless allows the patient, wlicn controlled inovement is 
pcrniitted, easily to withdraw the rods for meals and to reinsert them again without having 

Postscrip? (mMb).— This patient ivas seen to-day. He had compare nmndibuJar 
fuLtion with a strong masticatory bite and no limitation 

Professor R V. Btadlaw read a communication on Oral Pathology. 
illLtrated by a large number of coloured lantern slides. 
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Section of Epidemiology and State Medicine 

Preaident—P. G. Stock, C.B., C.B.E., F.R.C.P., D.P.H. 

[March 22, 1946] 

Meeting Held at the Medical Society of London, 1 1 , Chandos Street, 

London, W.l. 

Homologous Serum Jaundice 

By W. H. Bradley, D.M. 

Senior Medical Officer, Ministry of Health 


In May 1937 the two children of a well-to-do family living near Oxford died on 
consecutive days of acute yellow atrophy of the liver. Four days before death one child, 
» girl aged 7, vomited after breakfast but was able to travel with her mother to London 
and back by train. She vomited again after returning home, and was restless during 
me night. On the second day she was at first sleepy but later irritable: the restlessness 
became marked and she complained of some abdominal pain. Her doctor, a careful 
man, found no signs of physical disease and the mother chastised the child for screaming 
and behaving irrationally. Next day the condition changed dramatically, the child 
vomited altered blood, became uncontrollable and for the first time was noticed to be 
slightly jaundiced. She died twenty-four hours later after a period of coma with marked 
neurological signs. 


. “1 ;4-year-old brother’s illness began a day after his sister’s and ran an almost 

identical course. Their nurse also developed jaundice but survived. 

Measles serum jaundice. — During an inquiry by Medical Officers to the Ministry of 
Health, it became known that, within a month, two other young children in Oxford had 
died of hepatic necrosis after similar illnesses and that all four and the nurse had 
rccesyca injections of a single batch of measles convalescent serum nine or ten weeks 
previously. Eventually 109 recipients of this batch of scrum were traced; 41 scattered 
pvcr nine widely separated areas in England subsequently became ill, 37 of them with 
jaundice, and 8 died of hepatic necrosis: a phenomenally high fatality rate of 12%. 
iM between the 61st and 93rd day after receiving serum 
\ TacNalty, 1937; Propert, 1938). Subsequenilv, and particularly as the result of inquiries 
ade by the Medical Officer of Health for Leeds (Jervis, 1940). a few other batches of 
Aug. — ^Epid. and State JIed. 1 . 
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measles serum wore suspected of being icterogenic, one with fatal results, but the overall 
incidence amongst the thousands of persons who bad received measles serum was so low 
that noilnng was done to discourage its use. Nevertheless, the distributors of the impli- 
cated batches discontinued the preparation. 

Yellow fever vaccine jaundice — A similar sequence of events; following the adminis- 
tration of yellow fever vaccine, was reported by Findlay and hfacCallum (1937, 1938) 
who. in the course of five years, had vaccinated 3,100 persons, 89 of whom developed 
jaundice t«'o to seven months later. Findlay, MacCallum and Murgatroyd (1939) were 
satisfied that this hepatitis was not due to the yellow fever virus itself but suspected 
contamination with an icterogenic agent during tissue culture involving the use of human 
serum. They cltanged the strain of seed virus and observed no further cases of jaundice 
following the next 8,000 vaccinations (Findlay, 1940). 

Jaundice with mad staggers in horses . — ^Both clinically and circumstantially there 
appeared to be a close analogy between these iticidents and jaundice uith mad staggas 
which had, on four occasions, been reported in large herds of, horses during die course 
of immunization with various antigens administered in horse scrum (Theiler, 2919; 
Gordon, 1935; Marsh, 1937; Stagsvold, 1938) and because of this similarity the condition 
was ealled homologous serum jaundice, a hepatitis characterized by a long incubation 
period of from two to four months following die administration of blood from the same 
species. Extensive investigations (1943, A'JedicaJ Officers to Ministry of Health) were 
inconclusive but the records of these investigations were to prove of considerable value 
when, in May 1942, hundreds of U.S. soldiers in transit by ship to the British Isles 
became jaundiced and the question arose whether tliey were suffering from a communic- 
able disease and whether the convoys affected should be quarantined. 

"Post-vaccinal jaundice.’’^ — ivas known that during mobilization of die American 
Army, after the Japanese raid on Pearl Harbour on December 7, 1941, all troops received 
injections of yellow fever vaccine containing human serum, and in England tlie tentatwe 
conclusion tliat the men with icterus w'cre suffering from homologous serum jaundice 
was reached without difficulty. Previous experience had suggested that the condition 
was rarely, if ever, communicable by natural routes and troop movements were allowed 
to proceed without restriction. Tliese conclusions ivere speedily confirmed ns the result 
of the surveys by Colonel J. E. Gordon (U.S.M.C.) in North Ireland which showed mat 
icterogenicity was confined to certain batches of vaccine with adjacent serial numbers, 
strong evidence that the factor common in the implicated batches was not the tissue 
culture but the human serum used as a vehicle for the vaccine. 

Meanwhile, in America, where die outbreak of yellow fever vaccine jaundice was first 
noticed in March 1942, Dr. Sawyer's team (1944) immediately began investigations amongst 
the U.S. troops in California, Hawaiian Islands and Oregon. Tlie team had information 
concerning an earlier outbreak of yellow fever vaccine jaundice in Brazil (Fox et al., 
where the evidence against serum used in die preparation of the vaccine was not at all 
convincing. However, Sawyer’s studies conclusively exonerated die yellow fever virus 
itself for the same seed contributed to all the American vaccine while icterogenicity 
appeared to be associated with a few only of the lots used. In fact 9 of 117 lots investi- 
gated were responsible for 23,664 cases, an overall incidence of 56-64 per thousand doses 
of vaccine. On the other hand, 70 lots representing 54-4% of the entire amount of , 
vaccine supplied to the U.S. Army during the period were associated with a jaundice 
attack rate of only 0-41 per 1,000 doses, a figure failing within the normal expectations 
of jaundice from natural causes. By chance the U.S. Navy escaped with 691 cases of 
jaundice associated widi 1,645,740 doses of vaccine: an incidence of 1-4 per 1,000; again 
within normal expectation of jaundice from natural causes. The vaccine supplied to 
both' Army and Navy came from the same source and this strange discrimination was, 
at first, puzzling, until it was discovered that the Navy had been supplied widi a small 
part of one highly icterogenic batch only. With this batch 271 persons were injected and 
31 developed jaundice. 

This the luck of tire U.S. Navy, sliould be remembered for it is typical of the vagaries 
of incidence, resulting from accidents of distribution, which have added to the difficulties 
of investigating homologous serum jaundice. In consequence most of the illuminating 
exoerienccs have arisen fortuitously and not as the result of organized study. One such 
evoerience played a considerable part at the time the problem of yelloiv fever vaccine 
jnvindicc arose in American troops approaching the British Isles. 

* ** jp St vaccinal ja\mdicc " is the term employed m American Hrcramre when referrine fo j'elJow' fever s-aedne 
jaundice.” 
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i^Iuiiips scruvi jGuudice , — ^Xhe Aiuerican Red Cross, — flarvard Field Unit at Salisbury, 
attempted serum prophylaxis against a mumps outbreak in a unit of the British Tank 
Corps stationed in Dorset. Two batches of pooled seront each from 1 1 volunteers recently 
convalescent from mumps were given to 266 and subsequently to 204 of the same men 
at 14-day intervals. 226 men were followed up. '44-7% developed hepatitis, 44 to 123 days 
later (Beeson et a}., 1944). 

Pappataci vaccine jaundice.— -A similar experience occurred in Southern Russia in 1939 
but did not come to notice in England until after the events already described. In 1937 
Sergiev et al. (1940) gave iniections of active pappataci virus and convalescent serum to 
500 persons in a sandfly-fever area on the Black Sea coast. These injections were 
innocuous. In 1939 a similar trial was made using 0-01 ml. of serum containing vifus 
suspended in unstated quantities of serum from sandfly-fever convalescents. 92 of 350 
persons who received this treatriient developed jaundice within five months, the majority 
between the 85th and 95th day after injection. In this instance some of the pappataci 
virus-containing serum obtained from a patient at the onset of sandfly fever was tested 
by deliberate injection into four persons, one of whom developed jaundice four rnonths 
later. If this single experimental case can be taken as proving that the “virus serum” 
was icterogenic then the main outbreak had resulted from injections of no, more than 
0-01 ml. of serum. 

Post-transfusion hepatitis. — these several instances (measles and mumps convales- 
cent serum, yellow fever and pappataci vaccines) were considered together it became 
abundantly clear that human serum had been the vehicle of hepatotoxic agents and at 
the Ministry of Health it seemed inevitable that transfusions of whole blood or serum 
would, sooner or later, be found to result in homologous serum jaundice. However, one 
suggestive case only had come to the Ministry’s notice: in 1941, a man with a perforated 
duodenal ulcer received seven bottles of whole blood and one of plasma in July at 
Chelmsford and developed profound chotemia seven weeks later at Wolverhampton; 
but on the strength of this case a meeting of Civilian and Military Transfusion Officers 
and other interested persons was called at the Ministry on August 13, 1942. By a 
surprising coincidence the first intimation of any appreciable trouble following transfusion 
had been received by one of the Transfusion Officers on the preceding day. This occurred 
in a group of 50 patients given massive transfusions of serum and plasma by way of 
treatment for peripheral vascular disease. During these investigations, Morgan and 
Williamson (1943) traced IS of these patients and found that 9 had become jaundiced 
from 49 to 107 days after the last transfusion. In five the illness was severe and protracted. 

During 1943 several other observers reported cases of jaundice during the second, third 
and fourth months after transfusion. Some of these cases died of hepatic necrosis and 
in view of the comparative rarity of acute yellow atrophy of the- liver, even at a time 
when epidemic hepatitis was prevalent, these few deaths in persons previously transfused 
were thought to have a significance but it was impossible to prove any direct association 
with the preceding transfusion. However, autopsy and biopsy matwial from some of 
these cases was compared with that from measles serum, mumps serum and yellow fever 
vaccine jaundice, and with N.A.B. jaundice and epidemic hepatitis, by Dible,' McMichael 
et al (1943), who concluded: “Although there may be different retiological factors in each 
of the above groups, we have not 'found any recognizable histological criteria for their 
differentiation.” Differentiation by other laboratory methods proved equally unhelpful 
and the identification, for the pmrposes of study, of cases of post-transfusion jaundice had 
to depend upon the weight of circumstances or some unusual chance such as that which 
brought “Batch 034” to notice (Bradley, Lputit, Maunsell (1944)). This batch of dried 
transfusion serum was prepared specially by the M.R.C. Transfusion Reaction Sub- 
Committee for the purpose of observing the immediate reactions of allergic and normal 
subjects to skin test doses and subsequent transfusion. Fortunately, some of the recipients 
remained for several weeks under observation for their allergic condition and were noticed 
to become jaundiced at about the same time. Follow-up showed that 57% of 75 recipients 
became jaundiced 45 to 104 days after injection. The incidence of jaundice was no greater 
in the allergic than in the normal controls. The dose had varied from 0-1 ml. intra- 
cutaneously to as much as 1,200 ml. intravenously but there appeared to be no correlation 
between dosage or route and virulence or icterogenicity. 

The hepatitis produced by batch 034 was uaiformlv mild, a feature which encouraged 
MacCallum and Bradley (1944) to use it deliberately in the induction of jaundice in 
intractable cases of rheumatoid arthritis. Our intentions were benign and our objectives 
two m number: first, to learn something about hepatitis and. secondiv, to see whether 
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measles serum were suspected of being icterogenic, one with fatal results, but the overaU 
tnctdence amongst the thousands of persons who had received measles serum was so Jotv 
that nothing w-as done to discourage its use. Nevertheless, the distributors of the impli- 
cated hatches discontinued the preparation. 


Yellow fever vaccine jatntdice.~A similar scfiuence of events; following the adminis- 
tration of yellow fever vaccine, was reported by Findlay and MacCallum (1937, 1938) 
who,-m the course of five years, had vaccinated 3,10D persons, 8P of iihom developed 
jaundice two to seven months later. Findlay, MacCallura and Murgatroyd (1939) ivcre 
satisfied that this hepatitis was^ not due to the yellow fever virus itself but suspected 
contamiimtion with an icterogenic agent during tissue culture involving the use of human 
serum. They changed the strain of seed virus and observed no further cases of jaundice 
following the next 8,000 vaccinations (Findlay, 1940). 


Jaundice iciith mad staggers in horses. — Both clinically and circumstantially there 
appeared to he a close analogy between these incidents and jaundice with mad staggers 
which had, on four occasions, been reported in large herds of, horses during the course 
of immunization with various antigens administered in horse serum (Tlieiler, 1919; 
Gordon, 1935; Marsh, 1937; Stagsvold, 1938) and because of this similarity the condition 
was called homologous serum jaundice, a hepatitis characterized by a long inciibation 
period of from two to four montlis following die administration of blood from the same 
species. Extensive investigations (1943, Medical Officers to Ministr}' of Health) were 
inconclusive but the records of diese investigations were to prove of consideraUe value 
when, in May 1942, hundreds of U.S. soldiers in transit by ship to the British Isles 
became jaundiced and the question arose whether they were suffering from a communic- 
able disease and whether the convoys affected should be quarantined. 

"Post-vaccinal jaundice.”^ — It was known that during mobilization of the American 
Army, after the Japanese raid on Pearl Harbour on December 7, 1941, all troops received 
injections of yellow fever vaccine containing human serum, and in England die tentative 
conclusion that the men with icterus were suffering from homologous serum jaundice 
was reached without difficulty. Previous e.\perience had suggested tiint die condition 
ivas rarely, if ever, communicable fay natural routes and troop movements were allowed 
to proceed without restriction. These conclusions were .speedily confirmed ns tlie result 
of the surveys by Colonel J. E. Gordon (U.S.M.C.) in Nortli Ireland which showed that 
icterogenicity was confined to certain batches of vaccine with adjacent serial numbers, 
strong evidence tliat the factor common in the implicated batches was not the tissue 
culture but the human serum used as a vehicle for the vaccine. 


Meanwhile, in America, where the outbreak of yellow fever vaccine jaundice was first 
noticed in March 1942, Dr. Sawyer’s team (1944) immediately began investigations amongst 
the U.S. troops in California, Hawaiian Islands and Oregon, 'ftie team had inform.ation 
concerning an earlier outbreak of yellow fever vaccine jaundice in Brazil (Fox et al, 1942) 
where the evidence against serum used in the preparation of the vaccine ivas not at all 
convincing. However, Sawyer’s studies conclusively exonerated tlie yellow fever viru.s 
itself for the same seed contributed to all the American vaccine while icterogeniaty 
appeared to be associated with a feiv only of tire lots used. In fact 9 of 117 lots investi- 
gated were responsible for 23,664 cases, an overall incidence of 56-64 per thousand doses 
of vaccine. On the other hand, 70 lots, representing 54-4% of the entire amount of . 
vaccine supplied to the U.S. Army during the peiiod were a.ssociatcd with a jaundice 
attack rate of only 0-41 per 1,000 doses, a figure falling within the normal expectations 
of jaundice from natural causes. By chance the U.S. Nai-j' escaped with 691 ca.scs of 
jaundice associated with 1,645,740 doses of vaccine: an incidence of 1-4 per 1,000; again 
within normal expectation of jaundice from natural causes. The vaccine supplied to 
both Army and Navy came from the same source and this .strange di.scrimination was, 
at first, puzzling, until it was discoi-ercd that the Navy had been supplied with a small 
part of one highly icterogenic bafcli only. Widi this batch 271 persons were injected and 
31 developed jaundice. 


This, the luck of the U.S. Navy, should be remembered for it is typical of ibe vagaries 
of incidence, resulting from accidents of distribution, wliich have added to the difficulties 
{ investigating homologous serum jaundice. In consequence most ol the illuminating 
°*^neriences' have arisen fortuitously and nor as the result of organized study. One such 
nlaved a considerable part at the time the problem of yellow fever vaccine 
j^aundice arose\n American troops approaching the British Isles. 

' p accinal jaundice ” is term employed in American litcranire when referring to yellow fever nedne 
jaundice.** 
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MtA was necessari!}' the vehicle since some o£ the patients received in addition to trans- 
fusion, other parenteral therapies, for example intravenous antesthetics or penicillin. 
Unless the hospital records have been grossly misleading it would appear that whole 
blood has been responsible for hepatitis more frequently than was at first expected.- 115 
histories state the nature of the biood product transfused. 24 patients received tvhole 
blood only, 20 serum or plasma only, and the remaining 71 both whole blood and a 
product. The experience of the Emergency Medical Service is not unique for at one 
time in 1945 acute massive necrosis of the liver following transfusion was the major 
cause of death in U.S. hospitals in the United Kingdom, accidents and pneumonia excepted. 

Histology . — I was able to see the case histories and sections from 21 American soldiers 
dead from this cause. Coma preceded death in ail cases; encephalitis was diagnosed in 
some and jaundice was first noticed after death in 2. The wounds for which the men 
were .transfused were severe in half the cases only, and the patient’s condition at the 
time of onset of hepatitis was fair or good in the majority. The histological appearances 
suggested that the hepatic necrosis in these fatal cases was sudden and- complete and 
probably preceded or coincided with the onset of symptoms. The biliary passages were 
patent and healthy, but, unfortunately, there was no statement concerning the presence 
of bile in the alim'entary tract. The livers of those who died before, or within a day or 
two, of the appearance of japndice were virtually destroyed, yet showed minimal- cellular 
reaction and no signs of regeneration. Phagocytic infiltration and regeneration of liver 
columns became more apparent as the interval between jaundice and death increased. 

Treatment . — This observation, which is in line' with chemical findings, has, I believe, 
a bearing on treatment, the rationale of which should be to support all the functions, 
particularly the protein function of the liver until regeneration is well advanced and to 
reduce energy consumption to a minimum until a weight gain "is well established. Dr. 
Magee will comment on a hopeful line of treatment which has resulted in the only 
recoveries from coma I have encountered in my series of post-transfusion hepatitis. 

Latent period . — Chart I, which includes under "casual” 12 deaths which have been 
brought to my notice, not as a result of survey, but casually by a Transfusion Officer and 
others, shows how characteristic is the long interval of two to four months. 

Diagnosis When the normal expectation of hepatitis from other causes is considered 

in relation to the figures given for the incidence of jaundice following transfusion (see 
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CHART I. — Duration of latent period (daya) front transfusion to jaundice. 


Table) the following statement appears to be justified; “55Tien hepatitis occurs 40 to 
120 days after the administration of a human blood product, or other parenteral therapy 
It IS almost certainly homologous scrum jaundice and must be treated as a disease with 
an appreciable mortality.” 


Comjmmicflbibly.—MacCahum (1946) in the paper which follows this will deal wi* 
experimental transmissions, but the question still remains whether homologous serum 
jaundice is ever communicated naturally. I believe it is occasionailv, and after a Ion? 
incubation period. In a previous paper (Min. Health. 1945) an outbreak in a “gold” 
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Hendi s (1938) claim that spontaneous jaundice gave rheiimatoids a holiday from their 
pain was true. While I have little doubt that hepatitis, in some way, interrupts the 
course of rheumatoid arthritis, I feel strongly that until we understand homologous serum 
jaundice better if can be used as a therapeutic agent only for research purposes. How- 
ever, by these e.xperiments on rheumatoids it was proved beyond doubt that the ictero- 
genic agent was rc.sident in the serum and that yellow fever vaccine jaundice and batch 
034 jaundice had not resulted front a natural spread of disease or from accidental syringe 
transmission. For by now we were beginning to suspect that outbreaks of jaundice in 
ar.sphenamine, chrysotherapy and other clinics were merely examples of homologous 
serum jaundice, the icterogenic agent being communicated through imperfectly steriliacd 
syringes (Min. Health, 1945). or/ 

Tile reiativc benignity of batch 034 and the regularity with which, even after two years 
of storage, it continued to produce jaundice in about Sh% of the volunteers to which 
it tvas administered in subsequent trials, were in marked contrast to the virulence and 
inconsistency of another batch — 045 — which came under special observation. This batch 
was brought into use in the "allergic” trials when batch 034 was withdraivn because it 
had produced jaundice. It first had appeared to be innocuous until tivo women who had 
received it and other blood products intravenously died of acute yellow atrophy 97 and 
I OS days after transfusion. As far as could be ascertained jaundice did not occur in any 
other recipients of this batch of serum. 

By now the Medical Research Council Transfusion Committee had begun to take pan 
in the investigations and the transfusion officers to work out and apply measures calculated 
to give some control. I will not discuss these measures, which are not particularly hope- 
ful, but will try. to give you some idea of the magnitude of the problem. 

The E.M.S. statistical office' has searched the records of every fifth -admission to E.M.S. 
hospitals for mention of jaundice and transfusion with the following provisional results 
which have been provided by Dr. Percy Stocks and Miss E. M. Brooke. 


JAUNDICE INCIDENCE AFTER BLOOD TRANSFUSION. 

Provisional figures obtained up to Fcbmary 28, tOtC, in the course of a search by the Ministry of Health s Statistical 
Branch at Norernss of E.M.S. Hospital records of 1940-X045 m-pauents. 


Group 

whose hospital 
records were 
examined 

Service patients under 
observation 3 months 
or more after transfu- 
sion or injury (or who 
deveroped jaundice 
within that period)— 
(a) Injured patients who 
were transfused 


Total 

patients whose 
records have been 
examined 
to date 


1.330 


Number in 
whom jaundice 
developed during 
observation 


124 


Number of those 
who died 
subsequently 
to jaundice 


Incidence rate »n 
observation perjoa 
{and standard error; 


17 


8 


(if) Sick patients who 
were transfused ... 


02 


1G 


7 


(335) 


(r) Injured patients who 
were not transfused 


G ' 0 


All males in Services aged 
under 35 in the United 
Kingdom in 1942-43 


About C3,000 coded About 1>050 ad- Not ascertained 
for all diseases mitted with j^n- 
and injuries dice and no his- 

tory of transfusion 


•£)±*3 


About 2 per hOOO in 
3 months 


Analysis of jaundice cases in groups (a) and (c) of above table, according to theatre of war in which injury occurred. 




(a) Transfused 



(6) Not transfused 

Theatre of war 
JMediterranean 
■^estem Europe 
por East 

United Kingdom 

Not stated 

Total 

Total 

examined 

308 

613 

30 

107 

258 

iJlG 

Jaundice 

developed 

55 

55 

5 

8 

1 

ISI 

Died after 
jaundice 

0 

9 

1 

I 

0 

17 

Total 

examined 

905 

2,333 

80 

1,240 

1,002 

6,350 

Jaundice 

developed 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Died after 
jaundice 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

“o 


-TV, figures require correction becaufc other causes may have produced jaundice. I 
jliese ng srjutinized the histories of 149 cases of jaundice in transfused person.s 
have, theretor . , , serum jaundice was the most probable diagnosis in 82 per 

and behete hat case fatality of 12%. There is, undoubtedly, a 7cr//mu 

1,000 transtusea per , . ■ f-itaUtv and obviouslv it cannot be concluded that transfusion 
quid somewhere m this high ratam) 
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fluid was necessarily the vehicle since some of the patients received in addition to trans- 
fusion, other parenteral therapies, for example intravenous anesthetics or penicillin. 
Unless the hospital records have been grossly misleading it would appear that whole 
blood has been responsible for hepatitis more "frequently than was at first expected.. US' 
histories state the nature of the blood product transfused. 24 patients received whole 
blood only, 20 serum or plasma only, and the remaining 71 both whole blood and a 
product. The experience of the Eniergency Medical Service is not unique for at one 
time in 1945 acute massive necrosis of the liver following transfusion was the major 
cause of death in U.S. hospitals in the United Kingdom, accidents and pneumonia excepted. 

Histology . — I was able to see the case histories and sections from 21 American soldiers 
dead from this cause. Coma preceded death in all cases; encephalitis was diagnosed in 
some and jaundice was first noticed after death in 2. The wounds for which the men 
were .transfused were severe in half the cases only, and the patient’s condition at the 
time of onset of hepatitis was fair or good in the majority. The histological appearances 
suggested that the hepatic necrosis in these fatal cases was sudden and- complete and 
probably preceded or coincided with the onset of symptoms. The biliars' passages were 
patent and healths’, but, unfortunately, there was no statement concerning the presence 
of bile in the alimentaiy tract. The livers of those who died before, or within a day or 
two, of the appearance of jaundice were virtually destroyed, yet showed minimal" cellular 
reaction and no signs of regeneration. Phagocytic infiltration and regeneration of liver 
columns became more apparent as the interval between jaundice and death increased. 

Trealmeiit . — This observation, which is in line' with chemical findings, has, I believe, 
a bearing on treatment, the rationale of which should be to support all the functions, 
particularly the protein function of the liver until regeneration is well advanced and to 
reduce energj’ consumption to a minimum until a weight gain 'is well established. Dr. 
Magee will comment on a hopeful line of treatment which has resulted in the only 
recoveries from coma I have encountered in my series of post-transfusion hepatitis. 

Latent period . — Chan I, which includes under “casual” 12 deaths which have been 
brought to my notice, not as a result of survey, but casually by a Transfusion Officer and 
others, shows ho’.v characteristic is the long interval of two to four months. 

Diagnosis . — ^^Vhen the normal expectation of hepatitis from other causes is considered 
in relation to the figures given for the incidence of jaundice following transfusion (see 
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C.HAKT I. ^Duration of latent period (daya) from transfusion to jaundice. 


Table) the following statement appears to be justified: “MTien hepatitis occurs 40 to 
. . alter the administration of a human blood product, or other parenteral therapy. 
It is almost certainly homologous serum jaundice and must be treated as a disease with 
an appreciable mortahtv.” 


(1946) in the paper which follows this will deal with 
transmissions, but the question still remains whether homologous serum 
ever communicated naturally. I believe it is occasionally, and after a long 
incubation period. In a previous paper (Min. Health, 1945) an outbreak in a “gold” 
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clinic is described. Chart II shows the chronology of these events, and indicates the 
66*^ aiid T o 4 °daj’s^”^'^^ husbands of two women with jaundice after intervals of 
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207 KV »=2'0 c.c. subcutaneously of Batch 207 KY scrum given to 30 voionteers. 

03t =^50 c.c. intravenously of Batch 03-1 serum given to 4 patients (vide Bradley, Louu'tand MaunselJ, lD4f)* 

EP.Hep. = 3'23 c.c. subcutaneously of scrum from case of epidemic hepatitis given to 0 volunteers. 

*Not more than 40 individuals at risk. 

CHART n. — Dates of onset of jaundice at a rheumatism clinic. 


Co.vcLirsro.v 

Post-transfusion jaundice has been of considerable importance during the war. It ts 
an unnatural hazard and doubly tragic because of this and the way in which it has so 
frequently brought the surgeon's efforts to naught. The need for a method of preventing 
it without withholding transfusion is great. Furthermore, so long as the hazard of homo- 
logoihs serum jaundice exists we shall hesitate to apply extensively scrum or immune 
globulin prophylaxis in measles, mumps, epidemic hepatitis, influenza and other virus 
diseases which may be amenable to attenuation or jirci’cntlon by this method. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important, this e.xperiencc with homologous serum jaundice 
has shown that small quantities of blood, conveyed during therapy from person to 
person in a variety of ways, can incidentally carry disease. Whereas jaundice is a striking 
clinical sign and hepatitis easily diagnosed, less spcct.icular infections might, on occ.ision, 
be passed round by the same means without the accidental nature of the transniis.sion 
being recognized. Parenteral and blood ther.ipies have provided us with great advanmges, 
but we must keep a watch on tlicm in order to detect and eliminate, as soon as possible, 
any undesirable features tending to vitiate or discredit them. 
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Homologous Serum Hepatitis 
By F. O, MacCallum, M.D., B.Sc. 

In 1937 MacNalty reported the first obvious cases of homologous serum hepatitis in 
Great Britain. The disease occurred in individuals who had been injected widi pooled 
serum from measles convalescents or pooled serum from supposedly norma! adults. At 
the same time Findlay and MacCallum described cases of hepatitis, probably of similar 
origin, in individuals who had been injected with yellow fever vaccine containing humar 
serum. Further incidents of a similar nature occurred in Brazil, Great Britain and 
U.S.A. As a result of the use of blood produas on a massive scale during the period 
1939-194S, a sufficient number of different "outbreaks” of homologous serum hepatitis 
occurred to make the condition recognized as a definite entity. Because the disease 
could not be transmitted to laboratory animals e.vperimental studies have been carried 
out in man. The information obtained by inoculation of known icterogenic sera pf this 
type was summarized by MacCallum in 1944. Since then numerous reports of experi- 
mental work on this disease have appeared. The relevant data, old and new, which bears 
on the possible nature of the disease is summarized in Tables I, If and III. 

TABLE I.— EXPERIMEHTAL TRANSMISSION OF SERUM HEPATITIS TO MAN. 

Incubation 


Author 

Source of inoculum 

Route 

Dose 

Recipients 

Jaimdice period — days 

Beesen, Chesney, 

Mtxmps convalescent plasma (22 

I.V. 

4-14 0 ml. 

26C 

lOI 

44-123 

McFsrlan 

donors) 






Bradley, lAiutic, 

Dried transfusion serum— pool B 

I.D. 

0*10 ml. 

47 

2S 

4fr-104 

MaunscU 

Tr.(X) 1700 0 ml. 

17 

10 

45-06 

Findlay and 

(1) Nasopharyngeal washings of y.F. 

I.N. 

lO'O ml. 

4 

3 

28,30,50 

Martin 

vaccine jaundice 
(2) Scrum on 3rd day jaundice 

I.N. 

Not given 

5 

0 

, 


(3) Whole blood on 3rd day jaundice 

S.C. 

2*0 ml. 

5 

0 



U) Whole blood 

S.C. 

0*5 ml. 

2 

? 



(5) F«ces on 3rd day jaundice 

Oral 

1*0 ml. 

2 

0 

— 

MacCallum and 

Dried transfusion sertun— pool A 

S.C. 

0*5-2*0 roL 

n 

4(2) 

59-129 

Bauer 

I.N. 

2*0 ml. 

5 

0 


MacCallum, 

Dried transfusion serum— pool B 

S.C. 

1*0 ml. 

18 

9 

60-114 

Stewart, 


I.N. 

5*0 ml. 

10 

0 


Bradley 


Oral 

5*0 mi. 

10 

0 

— 

Nccfe, Stokes, 

(1) Scrum 

I.V. 

ml. 

7 

4 

73-100 

Rheinhold 

(2) Faces Csom scrum induced cases 

Otti 

4-15 mi. 

19 

0 



above. 3 pools from 7 daj^ before 
to 18 days after jaundice 


Oliphant, 

(1) y.F. vaccine 

S.C. 

0*5 ml. 

50 

12 


Gilliam, 

(2) Pool of sera from cases in (1) 

S.C, 

0-5 ml. 

10 

2 


laarson 

(3) Pooled weeWy specimens in pre- 

S.C. 

0*5 mi. 

14 

4 . 

35-140 


icteric stage of 1 case in (1) 

(4) Plasma pool 

S.C, 

10 ml. 

15 

0 



1 donor became jaundiced 4 days 
after bleeding 

I.V, 

10*0 ml. 

10 

0 


Paul, Havens, 

{!) Pool of sandfly fever convalescent 

S.C, 

1*0 ml. 

10 

4 

72-94 

Sabin, Philip 

scrum (U donors) 

Oral 

i'O mi. 

3 

0 


(2) Blood from case in (1) 60 days 

S.C. 

1-0 ad. 

8 

3 

74-132 


before jaundice, 34 days after 
inoculation 







S.C. « 
I.N. « 

Subcutiuaeous I.V. =» 

Intranasal - I.D. 

Tr. = 

Intravenous 

Intradermal 

Transfusion 

(2) 2 Subictetic hepatitis 

(X) == I.D. as well 



TABLE IL~IMMUNITY. 







Reinoculation 


Author 

Beeson, McFarlan 
Chesney 

First attack. 

, Infective hepatitis in childhood 

Scrum hepatitis 

No. Jaundice 

11 8 

Infective hepatitis 

No. Jaundice 

Havens 

Experimental serum hepatitis 



3 

3 

MacCallum 
and Bauer 

Serum hepatitis 

Natural infective hepatitis 

10 

o 

0 

1 



Nccfe, Stokes, 
Gellis 

Experimental serum hepatitis 
Experimental infective hepatitis 

C 

0 

C 

8 

2(3) 

0 

Oliphant 

Experimental serum hepatitis 
Experimental serum hepatitis 

10 

0 

10 

0 


(3) =» 3 cases of subicteric hepatitis 
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P chronoiogj' of tlicsc ex'ciits, and indicates the 

66 and l{)4°dayr'"^''^'^ husbands of two women ivith jaundice after intervals of 
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207 KY «2'0 c.c. subcutaneously of Batch 207 Ky scrum given to 10 volunteers. 

034 »=50 c.c. intravenously of Batch 031 scrum given to 4 patients (vide Bradley, Loutit and Maunsell, 1914). 

EP.Hep. = 1'25 c.c. subcutaneously of serum from case of epidemic hepatitis given to 0 volunteers. 

♦Not more than 40 individuals at risk. 

CHART II. — Dates of onset of jaundice at a rheumatism clinic. 


Conclusion 

Post-transfusion jaundice iias been of considerable importance during the war. It is 
an unnatural hazard and doublj’ tragic because of this and the way in which it has so 
frequently brought the surgeon’s efforts to naught. The need for a method of preventing 
it without withholding transfusion is great. Furthermore, so Jong as the hazard of homo- 
logous serum jaundice e.vists ive shall hesitate to apply e.vtensively serum or inimime 
globulin prophylaxis in measles, mumps, epidemic hepatitis, influenza and otlier virus 
diseases which may be amenable to attenuation or prevention by this method. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important, this experience with homologous serum jaundice 
has shown that small quantities of blood, conveyed during therapy from person to 
person in a variety of ways, can incidentally carry disease. Mdicreas jaundice is a striking 
clinical sign and hepatitis easily diagnosed, less spectacular infections might, on occasion, 
be passed round by the .same means without the accidental nature of the transmission 
being recognized. Parenteral and blood thcmpics iiave provided us with great advantages, 
but we must keep a watch on them in order to detect and eliminate, as soon as possible, 
any undesirable features tending to vitiate or discredit tlicm. 
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Several experiments carried out by Oliphant suggested that the agent could be inactiv- 
ated by ultraviolet light, but experiments by MacCallum ei al. indicated that difficulties 
might arise in determining the suitable energy to be used and the duration of exposure. 
In their first experiment the supposedly suitable exposure failed to inactivate. In the 
second experiment the irradiation may have been effective, but when the serum was 
examined electrophoretically bv Dr. R.'A. Kekwick it was found tliat gross changes had 
occurred in the proteins. A very small residue of probably unchanged gamma globulin 
was detectable. Since the immune bodies in convalescent serum appear to be associated 
with the gamma globulin fraction this serum had been rendered useless for such a 
purpose. Even so, of the 10 recipients of this serum, one became jaundiced twenty-seven 
days after inoculation. 

it has been suggested that very large pools would be safe because there would be 
sufficient immune bodies to neutralize any agent present. That such an event may 
occur has been shown by Oliphant, who inoculated a commercial pool of serum which 
contained serum of an individual taken four days before he became jaundiced (the total 
number of contributors to the pool was not stated). The jaundiced donor in this case 
was presumably suffering from infective hepatitis. This pool failed to produce hepatiris 
when injected subcutaneouslv or intravenously. Since the probability of neutralization 
occurring is unpredictable, this method does not seem safe. Though impracticable in 
wanime, the safest procedure would seem to be to process sera indiridually or at most 
small pools of two or dtree sera, thus limiting the number of recipients at risk if an 
icterogenic agent is present. If some idea could be obtained of the number of units 
of the agent that are neutralized by a given quantity of immune gamma globulin, the 
latter might be added to all pools as a routine. 


SuM.ruRy 

The available evidence suggests that the agent responsible for most cases of homologous 
serum hepatitis is not the same as tliat causing naturally occurring infective hepatitis. 

The Jgent will pass through the qsual filters which retain bacteria, but its actual 
size has not been determined. It is extremely resistant to heat and disinfeaants, and no 
satisfactoiy method for the routine treatment of serum is known a present. 
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Dr. H. E. Magee: Two Cases ot Homologous Serum Jaundice. 

My remarks are concerned mainly with the history of tivo cases of homologous serum 
jaundice, treated with protein hydrolysates. 


Intravenous alimentation with protein hydrolysates and glucose w»as used in the treat- 
ment of severe cases of starvation in Holland and in the German horror camps The 
treatment was not a resounding success: it was also employed with a fair amount of 
^ccess in the treatment of a few cases of advanced starvation in repatriated men from 
Germany in the spring and summer of 1945. I have already discussed the principles 
of treatment in a paper given to the Section of Medicine last year (.Proc. R. Soc Med 
38, 388) and again in the Milroy Lectures given in February (Brit. med. J., 1946 (i) 475) After 
, arrival of the first case of stan’ation in England in 1945, the Ministry of Health 
established emergency supplies of hydrolysates ready for administration at Headquarters 
in Whitehall and in the Regional Offices throughout the country. 

Simon of Park Prewett Hospital telephoned me saving 
mat he had a case which he thought might benefit from intravenous alimentation 'and 
he gave me a history ot the case. At first I doubted whether it was suitable because 

had, been confined to cases of plain starvation, and U 
the very limited supplies of hydrolysates w'ere intended. How- 
' hen Dr, ap Simon informed me that the prognosis was hopeless that the patient 
.Si retained any food for nearly a week, I asked mv colleague 

® sufficient supply for the case straightaway to Park Prewett Hosnital’ 
The treatment was commenced the ne.xt day. v-ieweu nospitai. 
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TABLE IIL— ATTEMPTS AT "JNACTIVATXON" OF ICTEROGENIC SERA. 

I- Heat : (1) Survived 50® C. for 1 hour— routine 

(2) Dried Y.F. vaccinc-agcnt survived li years at room temperature 


II. Triple ether extractions in the cold 

MacCaUum, Stewart, Bradley Pool B 

in. VUtaviolet light 

Olipbant (I) (a) Icterogcnic Y.F. vaccine— untreated o 
(b) Vaccine exposed for 1 hour at 2,050 A o 
/«w s . . I i hours at 2,537 A 

(2; (a; Pool of pre-ictcrtc sera — untreated o-..' 

(^) Serum in (a) exposed for 45 minutes at 85%, 2,537 A 

(3) (aj Pool of pre-icteric scrum— untreated 

(6) Seram in (o> irradiated in thin quartz ccJl 21 secs, by 
high energy, low-pressure water, cooled mercury lamp 


19 redpients. 


JO recipients, 

10 recipients, 

13 recipients, 

11 redpients, 
9 recipients, 

20 recipients, 


10 jaundice 


2 Uundice 
0 jaundice 

2 jaundice 

0 jaundice 

1 jaundice 

0 jaundice 


MacCailum (1) (a) Pool B — 'Untreated o 

Stewart, (fi) 30 minutes at 80%, 2,537 A 

Bradley 

(2) (a) Pool B — untreated 

(6) 30 minutes at 95%, 2,536 A 


14 recipients, 0 jaundice 
10 recipients, 2}aundice 

4 recipients, 3 jaundice 

10 recipients, 1 j’aundice 


IV. Phenol j Pool K GO convalescent measles scrum —still active after contact with 0*25% phenol for fourteen months 


V. Tricresol: No evidence at present 
Possible methods of control : 

(1) Gamma globulin^— Addition of known immune gamma globulin to pools 

(2) Very large-pools 50,000 donors 

Small pools 10 donors 

Very small pools, or single specimens 


In 1943 Oliphant et <iL showed that an jctcrogenic agent ivas present during the pro- • 
icteric and early icteric stages in the blood of individuals who developed hepatitis with 
jaundice as a result of the injection of certain batches of yellow fever vaccine containing 
human serum made in the U.S.A. At the same time MacCailum and Bauer in England 
were able to confirm previous theories as to the origin of yellow fever vaccine jaundice 
by showing that an icterogenic agent was present in a pool of supposedly normal human 
serum collected at a blood bank and used to make certain icterogenic batches q{ yellow 
fever vaccine. Further studies of such pools have shoivn that they can produce hepatitis 
when injected intradermally, subcutaneously, intramuscularly or intravenously, but not 
intranasally or per os. Different pools of proven icterogcnicity have different attack 
rates. The size of the inoculum has, within certain tvide limits, no effect upon the attack 
rate, duration of the incubation period or severity of the illness. The agent has been 
detected circulating in the blood of one recipient tliirty-four days after inoculation and 
60 days before the appearance of jaundice and in another recipient seven days after the 
appearance of jaundice, but not two months later. A single specimen of serum collected 
on the seventh day of jaundice from a presumedly induced case pioduced hepatitis and 
jaundice when injected intranasally, though the original pool used as inoculum did not. 
Transmission of the disease to man by intranasai inoculation of nasopharyngeal washings 
collected in the pre-icteric and early icteric stages h.is been reported in West Afrip by 
Findlay and Martin. This is a contradiction of the results obtained by intranasai inje^ 
tion of icterogenic serum pools, but the difference may be related to the state in which 
the agent is present in the pools, (No successful transmissions with nasopharyngeal 
washings from cases of naturally occurring infective hepatitis have been recorded.) It 
has not been possible to transmit the disease by oral administration of fasces from cases 
induced by tlte injection of icterogenic pools. All the re.suhs of the experimental 
inoculation by different routes of serum and other excreta serve to distinguish the usual 
form of homologous serum hepatitis from natiijally occurring infective hepatitis. 

The reinoculation, accidentally or e.vpcrimcntally, of individuals convalescent from 
either homologous serum hepatitis or infective hepatitis suggests that homologous but 
not heterologous immunity is usually produced by one attack of either disease. In fact, 
the suggesdoix has been made that a previous attack of the one disease makes the 
individual more susceptible to the other. No e.vplanation is forthcoming for the results 
of Oliphant’s experiments in cross-immunity iinle.ss he had by chance .selected 10 indi- 
viduals who were not susceptible to infective hepatitis. 


There is at present no test which will detect the presence of the icterogenic agent in a 
suspected scrum except obser\ation of the result of injection of die scrum into man. 
Therefore it is desirable to obtain some method of routine treatment of all sera uhich will 
imetivate the agent, if it is present in them, witliout destroying the essential properties 
f the scrum As can be seen in Tabic III, the agent is extremely rc.sistant to heat at 
‘z usuallv uscd for inactivation. The effect of higher temperatures has 

t^rmsted but most sera will coagulate when heated above 60”C. 'piienol in a 

concentratiofof 0-25% has also failed to inactivate the agent. 
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Several experiments carried out by Oliphant suggested that the agent could be inactiv- 
ated by ultraviolet light, but experiments by MacCallum et al indicated that difficulties 
might arise in determining the suitable energy to be used and the duration of exposure. 
In their first experiment the supposedly suitable exposure failed to inactivate. In the 
second experiment the irradiation may have been effective, but when the serum was 
examined electrophoretically by Dr. R. A. Kekwick it was found that gross changes had 
occurred in the proteins. A very small residue of probably unchanged gamma globulin 
was detectable. Since the immune bodies in convalescent serum appear to be associated 
with the gamma globulin fraction this serum had been rendered useless for such a 
purpose. Even so, of the 10 recipients of this serum, one became jaundiced twenty-seven 
days after inoculation. 

It has been suggested that very large pools would be safe because there would be 
sufficient immune bodies to neutralize any agent present. That such an event may 
occur has been shown by Oliphant, who inoculated a commercial pool of serum which 
contained serum of an individual taken four days before he became jaundiced (the total 
number of contributors to the pool was not stated). The jaundiced donor in this case 
was presumably suffering from infective hepatitis. This pool failed to produce hepatitis 
when injected subcutaneously or intravenously. Since the probability of neutralization 
occurring is unpredictable, this method docs not seem safe. Though impracticable in 
wartime, the safest procedure would seem to be to process sera individually or at most 
small pools of two or three sera, thus limiting the number of recipients at risk if an 
icterogenic agent is present. If some idea could be obtained of the number of units 
of the agent that are neutralized by a given quantity of immune gamma globulin, the 
latter might be added to all pools as a routine. 


Summary 

The available evidence suggests that the agent responsible for most cases of homologous 
serum hepatitis is not the same as that causing naturally occurring infective hepatitis. 

The ffgent will pass through the qsual filters which retain bacteria, but its actual 
size has not been determined. It is extremely resistant to heat and disinfectants, and no 
satisfactory method for the routine treatment of serum is known a present. 
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Dr. H. E. Magee; Two Cases of Homologous Serum Jaundice. 

My remarks are concerned mainly with the history of two cases of homologous serum 
jaundice, treated with protein hydrolysates. 


Intravenous alimentation with protein hydrolysates and glucose was used in the treat- 
ment of severe cases of starvation in Holland and in the German horror camps The 
treatment was not a resounding success; it was also employed with a fair amount of 
access in the treatment of a few cases of advanced starvation in repatriated men from 
Germany in the spring and summer of 1S45. I have already discussed the principles 
of treatment in a paper given to the Section of Medicine last year (Proc. R. Soc Med 
38, 388) and again in the Milroy Lectures given in February (Brit. med. J., 1946 (i) 475) After 
the arrival of the first case of starvation in England in 1945, the Ministry of Health 
established emergency supplies of hydrolysates ready for administration at Headquarters 
in Whitehall and in the Regional Offices throughout the country. 

On September 18, 1945, Dr. ap Simon of Park Prewett Hospital telephoned me sayine 
that he had a case which he thought might benefit from intravenous alimentation and 
he gave me a history of the case. At first I doubted whether it was suitable because 
our experience, small as it was, had been confined to cases of plain starvation and it 
ew^r ^ limited supplies of hydrolysates were intended. How- 
informed me that the prognosis was hopeless, that the patient 
as comatose and had not retained any food for nearly a week, I asked my colfeague 

Thelreatm’em was%^o™cel thfii?i°day.^ straightaway to Park Prewett Hospital! 
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The Park Prewett case was an Arm}’ Officer, aged 36, who on June 29, 1945, sustained 
fractures of the femur and the maxilla and a flesh wound of the leg with severe 
shock. He was given 1 pint each of plasma and blood. Ten days later he was trans- 
ferred to Park Prewett. He then had a mild attack of bronchopneumonia but soon 
recovered. Dunng this time he had been visited by a patient who became jaundiced on 
September 7. On September 13, seventy-six days after transfusion, evidence of hepatitis 
and became more and more grave during the next five days. On September 
18, the patient vomited dark blood and became comatose. Glucose was given by vein 
and recturn. On September 19, he was deeply comatose and very cyanotic. Ikeatment 
with protein hydrolysate was begun (500 c.c., equivalent to 25 g. protein, 200 calories 
by vein preceded by 500 c.c. of 5% or 10% glucose, 200 to 400 calories by vein). The 
treatment was continued until September 24, the patient receiving a total of 3,500 c.c. 
hydrolysate (175 g. protein, 700 calories) and 350 g. glucose (1,400 calories). The injected 
veins thrombosed. Improvement set in on 22nd and on 24th he was able to take food 
by mouth, a low fat, high protein diet. By October 4 he was practically free of symptoms. 
Convalescence was uneventful and he is now well. 

A full report of this case was prepared by Dr. ap Simon and has since appeared in the 
Lancet (1946 (i) 492). I discussed the case subsequently with Dr. Bradley, and we arranged 
with Dr. Panton for the supplies of hydrolysates at Headquarters and in the Regions to 
be transferred to the Blood Transfusion Centres where a 24-hour service is in operation. 
These supplies are therefore available. at call in the Transfusion Centres. 

The second case was a married woman, aged 30, under the care of Dr. Williams. On 
November 9, 1945, an ectopic pregnancy ruptured. At operation in Llanelly Hospital 
she was given two pints plasma and one pint of her own blood recovered from the 
abdomen. On November 26 she was discharged well. On January 7, 1946, fifty-eight days 
after transfusion symptoms of liver damage set in and increased in severity during the 
next four weeks. She was readmitted to Llanelly Hospital on February 8 but deteriorated 
so rapidly that Dr. Williams was convinced she would die. He asked Dr. Watkin, Cardin 
Blood Transfusion Centre, to see her. Her condition was very grave but she was 
not comatose: nausea, vomiting and continuous salivation and jaundice were marked. 
Dr. Watkin telephoned me on February 13, and I advised treatment with protein hydro- 
Ijfsate to begin at once, each dose to be preceded by 500 c.c. 5 or 10% glucose and to be 
given once or twice daily as he thought fit. I warned him of the likelihood of thrombosis 
and he gave 5,000 Toronto units of heparin before every infusion. Treatment began 
on February 14 when she was given by vein 400 c.c. 5-4% glucose followed by 500 c.c. 
hydrolysate twice. On each of 15th, 16th, 18th and 19th she was given 400 c.c. 10% glucose 
and 500 c.c. hydrolysate once. Improvement was apparent on 15th and by 20th sne 
was able to fake skimmed milk by .mouth. Her appetite continued to improve but on 
22nd it was decided to give more hydrolysate. During the infusion she had a severe 
rigor, vomited and then collapsed. She was given adrenaline and coramine and tecoverea 
after an hour. Improvement continued during the next three days, but soreness of me 
mouth, herpes and a scarlatiniform rash over the thrombosed sites of the venipunctures 
appeared on 25th and was general on 26th. On 27th the rash had gone and she was 
eating well, 1,400 to 1,600 calories a day. I saw her the next day ancT apart from slignt 
jaundice and pain at the sites of injection she was quite well. Appetite and general 
condition improved until March 5, when she had a sudden flare-up of an old pyelitis 
which was practically over in forty-eight hours. By March 12 her appetite was very gooa 
and there was little jaundice. She has gone on improving and the last report I had, on 
March 21, said she was improving satisfactorily. During the six days of intravenous 
alimentation she received about 1.400 calories and the equivalent of 150 g. protein. 

The Llanelly patient had many ups and downs. If only we knew the causes of the 
downs, it would enable us to have a better understanding of this condition and of 
to treat it. Progress was not so satisfactory as in the Park Prewett case, but it shoula 
be noted that the latter received 3,500 c.c. hydrolysate in four days whereas the Llanelly 
case got 3,000 in six days. It may be that rapid administration from the start is the best 
method of treatment. I should be inclined to recommend this in any future ease. The 
set-back in the Llanelly case on February 22 and the subsequent rash suggested a protein 
reaction, but the manufacturers have assured us that the hydrolysate is free from protein 
and from long-chain polypeptides. 


Whipple (Amer. J. med. Sci., 1946, 211, 149), who has done much fundamental work on 
protein regeneration, has shown that the 10 essential amino-acids, plus glycine, can be 
given by win, or intraperitoneally for days and weeks on end to human patients, as 
the main or even the sole nutriment, and positive nitrogen balances and increases in 
body-weight have resulted. According to him, the unnatural isomers of the amino-acids, 
are not toxic to man, but aspartic acid and especially glutamic acid are toxic ^yhen 
administered by vein. Casein hydrolysates like those used for these cases are relatively 
rich in glutamic acid. It may be that the Llanelly case was unusually sensitive to glutamic 
acid Beattie (Nature, 1944, 153, 525) has shown that methionine alone is useful prophy- 
lactically and therapeutically in liver damage from various causes. 

These digests are still in the experimental stage and more research requires to be 
done to bring them to the desired state of perfection. Nevertheless, there can be little 
dniibt that the preparation used, with all its imperfections, has been mainly responsible 
for saving the lives of these two patients. 


T tn thank Drs ap Simon, Watkin and Williams and the Editor of the Lancet for 

their coOTtesy in permitting me to discuss these cases. 

r Rpnttie- The available evidence points to the conclusion that homologous 

serum jlSndice is an infectious disease caused by an agent probably of a virus nature. 
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My group has been concerned with a study of the physiological and biochemical phenomena 
which appear during the acute and recovery phases of the disease. The disease is essen- 
tially an hepatic condition in which there are varying degrees of dysfunction and of 
destruction of hepatic tissue. In animals Mann has shown that signs of hepatic insufficiency 
do not appear until the total mass of the liver is reduced to around 20% of its normal 
value. - If we can apply this conclusion to the disease we are studying it would appear 
that more than 80% of the liver may be thrown out of action — either because of disturbed 
function or anatomical destruction — during the acute phase of the disease. If hepatic 
tissue can be destroyed or rendered afunctional, to the extent suggested by Mann’s experi- 
ments, before clinical and biochemical signs of hepatic insufficiency appear, it is obvious 
that the disease has taken hold and is progressing for some time before the critical level 
of insufficiency is reached. 

There are some pieces of evidence which suggest that this may happen. In suspected 
cases of the disease admitted to hospital because of vague abdominal discomfort and slight 
hepatic enlargement and which later developed all the characteristic signs and symptoms, 
it was found on admission that a considerable loss of body-weight had already occurred 
varying from 2 to 10 kg., although anorexia had not developed to a degree sufficient to 
account for the weight loss. Nitrogen balance experiments demonstrated a marked nega- 
tive nitrogen balance. The conclusion which we came to was that even before any clinical 
signs or symptoms — even the vaguest — had appeared, there was either an excessive destruc- 
tion of body protein or alternatively that the rale of protein synthesis within the body 
had been reduced considerably below the normal rate of protein destruction. This 
state of negative nitrogen balance persisted during the acute phase of the disease and 
became positive with the return of appetite and other signs of clinical improvement. 
The positive balance was, however, due not to a reduction in the urinary nitrogen, 
but to an increase in nitrogen input. The rate at which the body-weight increased 
during the phase of positive nitrogen balance could be predicted with some degree of 
accuracy’ from the magnitude of the positive balance. 

. If we accept the hypothesis that homologous serum jaundice is a virus disease, we can 
mterpret our findings along these lines. During the so-called incubation period of the 
disease, the virus protein is multiplying and obtaining the various specific amino-acids, 
which it requires to build its molecule, from the protein matrix of the body cells. If a 
sufficient number of liver cells are invaded by the virus, then a time will come when the 
liver cell cannot supply sufficient new protein for the general body’ needs. At that time 
and for some time before it the body must be in a state of negative nitrogen balance 
^d protein requirements of the body must be met from the protein reserves in the tissues. 
Consequently iveight must be lost. We can envisage this phase being completed without 
any clinical disturbance. When the virus continues to grow within the hepatic cell, a 
time will come when the virus will grow at the expense of the essential proteins of the 
cell itself and consequently necrosis takes place. The onset of clinical symptoms will 
date from the time when a sufficient number of liver cells are destroyed and a sufficient 
number rendered afunctional because of the presence of a large amount of virus body. If 
me process of virus growth is unchecked, the complete destruction of all the hepatic 
tissue takes place. 

In the great majority’ of cases, the disease is checked, sometimes before icteric staining 
appears and sometimes only after a large portion of the liver tissue is destroyed. We 
taay presume that the checking of the disease is due to the production of some specific 
antibody which is most likely to be of a protein nature. If this interpretation is correct, 
we can see that the nutritional state of the individual is a matter of some importance in 
determining the severity of the disease. When the protein reserves of the body are 
large, there will be more time for antibody to be produced before necrosis of the hepatic 
tissue reaches a critical level. 


must be emphasized here that this interpretation, while it does seem to fit the facts 
we have determined, cannot be considered as other than a tentative explanation, 

obserc’ed in severe or moderately severe cases material clinical benefit to follow the 
administration of large doses of methionine. In the less severe cases this benefit was not 
^parent to such a striking degree. We might therefore ask the question; How does 
methionine produce a clinical improvement? It is obvious that it cannot within a matter 
TO hours or days produce a rapid regeneration of hepatic tissue. At present 

^ .incline to the view that methionine may effect clinical improvement in some part 
W Us lipotropic action. "rhe cells which are in process of necrosis around the intra- 
y^dlar virus are surrounded by a ring of cells packed with fat globules. Hence the cells 
of produce a mechanical obstruction to the free flow of blood to the centre 

I ihe lobule and also obstruct to some degree the bile capillaries. When methionine 
fat is moved rapidly’ out of the hepatic cells and into the blood-stream. As this 
rp 5 i n ’■ i? some degree of ketosis and ketone bodies appear in the urine. The final 

arfrt” .a rapid shrinkage of the liver and a fall in the serum bilirubin values. Nausea 
no vomiting, if present, disappear and there is a return of appetite. 

probability this explanation is incomplete but it does explain why- methionine 
SI; 11 e.ffective when the liver is markedly enlarged and least effective when the liver 
small, i.e. when necrosis is already extensive, 


j ®.Pi^aiuiological point of view we came to the conclusion that both in this 
befntp “ infective hepatitis, the patient was infectious for an unknown period 

alreadx- clinical symptoms. During this phase, the disease was 
anrt but symptoms had not appeared because <1) hepatic dysfunction 

and IS! proceeded to the stage where hepatic insufficiency developed, 

i-:; intrahepatic obstruction due to fat deposition had not occurred. 
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The Park Prewett case was an Army Officer, aged 36, who on June 29, 1915, sustained 
^ ^ fractures of the femur and the maxilla and a flesh wound of the leg with severe 
shock. He was given 1 pint each of piasma and blood. Ten days later he was frans- 
lerred to Park Prewett. He then had a mild attack of bronchopneumonia but soon 
recovered. During this time he had been visited by a patient who became jaundiced on 
September 7. On September 13, seventy-six days after transfusion, evidence of hepatitis 
. began to show and became more and more grave during the next five days. On September 
18, the patient vomited dark blood and became comatose. Glucose was given by vein 
and rectum. On September 19. he was deeply comatose and very cvanotic. Treatment 
with protein hydrolysate was begun (500 c.c., equivalent to 25 g. protein, 200 calories 
by vein preceded by 500 c.c. of 5% or 10% glucose, 200 to 400 calories by vein). The 
treatment was continued until September 24, the patient receiving a total of 3,500 c.c. 
hydrolysate (175 g. protein, 700 calories) and 350 g. glucose (1,400 calories). The injecled 
veins thrombosed. Improvement set in on 22nd and on 24th he was able to take food 
by mouth, a low fat, high protein diet. By October 4 he was practically free of symptoms. 
Convalescence was uneventful and he is now well. 

A full report of this case was prepared by Dr. ap Simon and has since appeared in the 
Lancet (1946 (i) 492). I discussed the case subsequently %vith Dr. Bradley, and we arranged 
with Dr. Panton for the supplies of hydrolysates at Headquarters and in the Regions to 
be transferred to the Blood Transfusion Centres where a 24-hour service is in operation. 
These supplies are therefore available -at call in the Transfusion Centres. 

The second case was a married woman, aged 30, under the care of Dr. Williams. On 
November 9, 1945, an ectopic pregnancy ruptured. At operation in Llanelly Hospital 
she was given two pints plasma and one pint of her own blood recovered from the 
abdomen. On November 26 she was discharged well. On January 7, 1M6, fifty-eight days 
after transfusion symptoms of liver damage set in and increased in severity during the 
next four weeks. She was readmitted to Llanelly Hospital on February 8 but deteriorated 
so rapidly that Dr. Williams was convinced she would die. He asked Dr. Watkin, Cardin 
Blood Transfusion Centre, to see her. Her condition was very grave but she was 
not comatose; nausea, vomiting and continuous salivation and jaundice were marked. 
Dr. Watkin telephoned me on February 13, and I advised treatment with protein hydro- 
lysate to begin at once, each dose to be preceded by 500 c.c'. 5' or 10% glucose and to be 
given once or twice daily as he thought fit. I warned him oif the likelihood of thrombosis 
and he gave 5,000 Toronto units of heparin before every infusion. Treatment began 
on February 14 when she was given by vein 400 c.c. 5-4% glucose followed by. 500 c.c. 
hydrolysate twice. On each of 15th, 10th, 18th and J9th she was given 400 c.c. 
and 500 c.c. hydrolysate once. Improvement was apparent on I5th and by 20th sne 
was able to take skimmed milk by .mouth. Her appetite continued to improve but on 
22nd it was decided to give more hydrolysate. During the infusion she had a severe 
rigor, vomited and then collapsed. She was given adrenaline and coramine and recovereo 
after an hour. Improvement continued during the next three days, but soreness of the 
mouth, herpes and a scarlatiniform rash over the thrombosed sites of the venipunctures 
appeared on 25th and was general on 26th. On 27th the rash had gone and she was 
eating well, 1,400 to 1,600 calories a day. I saw her the next day and apart from slight 
jaundice and pain at the sites of injection she was quite well. Appetite and general 
condition improved until March 5, when she had a sudden flare-up of an old pyelitis 
which was practically over in forty-eight hours. By March 12 her appetite was very gooa 
and there was little jaundice. She has gone on improving and the last report I had, on 
March 21, said she was improving satisfactorily. During the six days of intravenous 
alimentation she received about 1,400 calories and the equivalent of 150 g. protein. 

The Llanelly patient had many ups and downs. If only we knew the causes of the 
downs, it would enable us to have a better understanding of this condition and of how 
to treat it. Progress was not so satisfactory as in the Park Prewett case, but it should 
be noted that the latter received 3,500 c.c, hydrolysate in four days whereas the Llanelly 
case got 3,000 in six days. It may be that rapid administration from the start is the best 
method of treatment. I should be inclined to recommend this in any future case. The 
set-back in the Llanelly case on February 22 and the subsequent rash suggested a protein 
reaction, but the manufacturers have assured us that the hydrolysate is free from protein 
and from long-chain polypeptides. 


Whipple (Amer. J. med. Sci., 1946, 211, 149), who has done much fundamental work on 
protein regeneration, has shown that the 10 essential amino-acids, plus glycine, can be 
given by vein, or intraperitoneally for days and weeks on end to human patients, as 
the main or even the sole nutriment, and positive nitrogen balances and increases in 
body-weight have resulted. According to him. tlie unnatural isomers of the amino-acids, 
are not toxic to man, but aspartic acid and especially glutamic acid are toxic when 
administered by vein. Casein hydrolysates like those used for these cases are relatively 
rich in glutamic acid. It may be that the Llanelly case was unusually sensitive to glutamic 
acid Beattie (Nature, 1944, 153, 525) has shown that methionine alone is useful prophy- 
lactically and therapeutically in liver damage from various causes. 

These digests are still in the experimental stage and more research requires to be 
dn’ne to bring them to the desired state of perfection. Nevertheless, there can be little 
anliVit that the preparation used, with all its imperfections, has been mainly responsible 
for saving the lives of these two patients. 


T tr, thank Drs ap Simon, Watkin and Williams and the Editor of the Lancet for 

thL cour\es> in pirmittfng me to discuss these cases. 

_ RpiiiiV' The available evidence points to the conclusion that homologous 

Professor John o a . j disease caused by an agent probably of a virus nature, 

serum jaundice is an imcv-ii 
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or communication” with a vessel in quarantine who did not forthwith repair to an 
appointed lazaret, vessel or placcl and then perform quarantine, were liable to various 
pains (including pains of death), penalties, fines, forfeitures and punishments. 

-Whilst the passengers and crew of any vessel under quarantine could have the assistance 
of any medical person they desired from the shore, such medical persons, if they com- 
municated by contact with the sick, had to perform the same quarantine as the sick 
persons themselves (Clause XXV). 

Moreover, when it became necessary for the Medical Attendant on the staff of the 
Superintendent of Quarantine to inspect the sick, he was required to keep his boat to 
windward of the vessel in which the sick were at a distance of not less than ten feet and 
-if any patient, after being examined in this manner, was found to require special 
medical or chirurgical aid he was removed to a hospital ship. Apparently the last of 
these old hulks was the hospital ship “Flamingo,” which lingered on in Plymouth 
Sound until 1930.) The Quarantine Acts were not finally repealed until 1896 bu,t long 
• before then they had been regarded as a failure. As far back as 1849 the subject had 
been discussed 6y the General Board of Health for England and Wales (at that time the 
Central Health Authority for the country) and it was even then contended that quarantine 
could give but a false sense of security. 

The General Board of Health was replaced in 1858 by the Privy Council as the Central 
Health Authority for England and Wales and in 1865 Sir John Simon, the Medical Officer 
of the Privy Council, in an official memorandum (1] on the subject of quarantine summed 
up heavily against such useless restrictions and paper plausibilities. 


“A quarantirie which is ineffective is a mere irrational derangement of com- 
merce; and a quarantine of this kind which ensures success is more easily imagined 
than realized. Only in proportion as a community lives apart from the great high- 
ways and emporia of commerce, or is ready and able to treat its commerce as a 
si^ordinate political interest, only in such proportion can quarantine be made 
effectual for protecting it. In proportion as these circumstances are reversed, it 
becomes impossible to reduce to practice the paper piausibilities of quarantine. 
The conditions which have to be fulfilled are conditions of national seclusion.” 


In 1871 the Privy Council issued several Orders, under which Customs officers were 
empowered to visit and c.xaminc ships and to detain those infected or suspected to be 
infected with cholera. The ship had to be moored where the Customs officers directed 
and no person could land whilst the ship was so detained. The Customs had then to 
notify forthwith the local sanitaiy- authority, who were empowered to visit and examine 
the vessel before it could enter port. Infected persons had to be removed to hospital 
and bedding and clothing disinfected or destroyed, the measure taken depending on 
the results of medical inspection without any undue detention of the ship. 

Later in the year (1871) the Privy Council were succeeded by the Local Government 
Board as the Central Health Authority, and the passing of the Public Health Act. 1872, 
gave the Board power to constitute for the first time Port Sanitary Authorities either by 
ottignating one or by uniting two or more of the sanitary authorities (referred to as 
mparian Authorities) whose district or part of whose district forms part of or abuts upon 
3ny part of a port or the waters of such port. Their jurisdiction was over all the waters 
within the limits of the port and also the whole or such portion of any Riparian 
Authorities as might be specified, and the Ixical Government Board had powers to assign 
to Port Sanitary Authorities any powers, rights; duties, capacities, liabilities and obligations 
under the Sanitary Acts. 

The expenses incurred by a Port Sanitarv' Authority were defrayed out of a common 
tund contributed to by the Riparian Authorities included in the Port Sanitary Authority 
m such proportions as the Local Government Board thought just, a subject which will 
ngain be referred to. 

In a way a dual system of control then arose for although the Quarantine Act, which 
administered by the Privy Council, was rapidly falling into disuse quarantine was 
* »1 practised to a limited extent for yellow fever. But this was not primarily on medical 
^nnds but solely with the view of relieving our Maritime commerce from disabilities 
'Inch would otherwise have been imposed upon it by other countries in which quaran- 
me Was regarded as an essential part of their health administration. 

The last occasion when a vessel arrived with yellow fever actually on board 
was m 1865 [21. On September 9 of that year the sailing barque “Hecla” reached 
owansea from Cuba with three men suffering from yellow fever. Deaths had 
occurred during the voyage, but the disease was not declared when the vessel 
1 weather at the time was exceptional and the heat is described as being 
‘S' tropical. Between September 15 {i.e. six days after her arrival) and October 

’l'™ possible but from the records consulted the only Quarantine Station or Hosoita 
west of 'vas on the Flat Holm Island in the Bristol Channel (about three miles to the south- 

«C referred Docks). It is not clear ■when the stanon seas first established but the arraneemeni* 

vould oSyb? Repon of the M-O.H. of ^diff for ISS9. A crematorium was added in 1893 but Lidinrs 

oe eaeaed m fine secathcr and the Hospital seas finally closed in 1933. 
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Progress and Problems in Port Health Administration 
By P. G. Stock, C.B., C.B.E., M.B., F.R.C.P, Hon.F.R.G.S.Ed., D.P.H. 

[President of the Section of -Epidemiology and State Medicine) 

Intkoduction. — ^Aboiit one hundred years ago — to be exact, on September 15, IS49 — 
a letter appeared in the Lancet signed “Pater”, urging the formation of a society to 
study epidemic disease. The ravages of cholera had recently carried off some 50,000 to- 
60,000 of the population of these Islands and “there was abroad an earnest desire to 
render another visitation of this disease, if not preventable, less disastrous in its results”. 
The_ Epidemiological Society of London was founded in the following year (1850) becom- 
ing in 1907, on the anialganiation of various medical societies, the Epidemiological Section 
of the Royal Society of Medicine and in 1913 the Section of Epidcmiologv and State 
Medicine. 

Amongst the many distinguished Presidents who preceded- me was Dr. Richard Reece, 
who occupied the Chair in 1922/23 but died from influenza and overwork the following 
year. Reece was then Senior Medical Officer in the newly-formed Ministry of Health 
and chose as the subject for his Presidential Address “Progress and Problems in Epidemio- 
logy (Proc. R. Soc. Aled., 1923, i6. Section Epidemiology, p, 35). ,I am convinced, how- 
ever, that since his early days in the Port of London, before he joined the staff of tlie 
old Local Government Board, Reece’s greatest interest lay with the welfare of those who 
“go down to the sea in ships’’, and consequently to everything that pertained to port 
health administration. 

As it teas under Recce’s guidance that I had the honour to join this Section when I 
was a newly-appointed member of bis staff, and had no conception that in the course 
of time I should succeed either to the post he held at the Ministry or to this Pre.sidential 
Chair, I trust you will bear with me in paying this brief tribute to one of your fovtner 
Presidents and for choosing as the subject for my Presidential Address to-day “Progress 
and Problems in Port Health Administration”. 


I. Makitime Traffic _ . i-j • 

The last Quarantine Act in tliis country w,as p.a.s.sed in 1825 and, whilst consolidating 
and modifvinsr the Acts nreviouslv in force, it still enjoined detention and strict isolation 


Under Clause II of the Act the places 
appointed for the performance of 
quarantine were Standgate Creek: 
Whitebooth Roads, between Hull and 
Griimsby; Bromborough Pool or Mil- 
ford Haven; Motherbank near Ports- 
mouth: St. Just’s Pool within the mouth 
of the Harbour of Falmouth; King Road 
and Porfshute Pill; Inverkeithing Bay 
(Firth of Forth); and Holy Loch in the 
Firth of Clyde. A number of places 
were similarly appointed for vessels 
bound to Ports in Ireland. 



fnr snedfied periods of persons coming from ports consiacrcd to be intccrccl, regardless 
f vhethcr actual cases had occurred; and if cases occurred on the ship during the 
^/...rnntine period an indefinite proiongarion of the quarantine rpiiltcd. Various places 
ere appointed for vessels to perform quarantine and any persons having . any intercourse 
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or communication” with a vessel in quarantine who did not forthwith repair to an 
appointed lazaret, vessel or place! and then perform quarantine, were liable to various 
pains (including pains of death), penalties, fines, forfeitures and punishments. 

-Whilst the passengers and crew of any vessel under quarantine could have the assistance 
of any medical person they desired from the shore, such medical persons, if they com- 
municated by contact with the sick, had to perform the same quarantine as the sick 
persons themselves (Clause XXV). 

Moreover, when it became necessary for the Medical Attendant on the staff of the 
Superintendent of Quarantine to inspect the sick, he was required to keep his boat to 
windward of the vessel in which the sick were at a distance of not less than ten feet and 
if any patient, after being examined in this manner, was found to require special 
mediral or chirurgical aid be was removed to a hospital ship. Apparently the last of 
these old hulks was the hospital ship “Flamingo,” which lingered on in Plymouth 
Sound until 1930.) The Quarantine Acts were not finally repealed until 1896 but long 
• before then they had been regarded as a failure. As far back as 1849 the subject had 
been discussed by the General Board of Health for England and Wales (at that time the 
Central Health Authority for the country) and it was even then contended that quarantine 
could give but a false sense of security. 

The General Board of Health was replaced in 1858 by the Privy Council as the Central 
Health Authority for England and Wales and in 1865 Sir John Simon, the Medical Officer 
of the Privy Council, in an official memorandum [1] on the subject of quarantine summed 
up heavily against such useless restrictions and paper plausibilities, 

“A quarantijle which is ineffective is a mere irrational derangement of com- 
merce: and a quarantine of this kind which ensures success is more easily imagined 
than realized. Only in proportion as a community lives apart from the great high- 
ways and emporia of commerce, or is ready and able to treat its commerce as a 
subordinate political interest, only in such proportion can quarantine be made 
effectual for protecting it. In proportion as these circumstances are reversed, it 
becomes impossible to reduce to practice the paper plausibilities of quarantine. 
The conditions which have to he fulfilled are conditions of national seclusion.” 


In 1871 the Privy Council issued several Orders, under which Customs officers were 
empowered to visit and examine ships and to detain those infected or suspected to be 
infected with cholera. The ship had to be moored where the Customs officers directed 
and no person could land whilst the ship was so detained. The Customs had then to 
notify forthwith the local sanitary authority, who were empowered to visit and examine 
the vessel before it could enter port. Infected persons had to be removed to hospital 
and bedding and clothing disinfected Or destroyed, the measure taken depending on 
the results of medical inspection without any undue detention of the ship. 

Later in the year (1871) the Privy Council were succeeded by the Local Government 
Board as the Central Health Authority, and the passing of the Public Health Act, 1872, 
gave the Board power to constitute for the first time Port Sanitary Authorities either by 
designating one or by uniting two or more of the sanitary authorities (referred to as 
Riparian Authorities) whose district or part of whose district forms part of or abuts upon 
any part of a port or the waters of such port. Their Jurisdiction was over all the waters 
within the limits of the port and also the whole or such portion of any Riparian 
Authorities as might be specified, and the I-ocal Government Board had powers to assign 
to Port Sanitary Authorities any powers, rights', duties, capacities, liabilities and obligations 
under the Sanitary Acts. 

The expenses incurred by a Port Sanitary Authority were defrayed out of a common 
fund contributed to by the Riparian Authorities included in the Port Sanitary' Authority 
in such proportions as the Local Government Board thought just, a subject which will 
again be referred to. 

In a way a dual system of control then arose for although the Quarantine Act. which 
was administered by the Privy Council, was rapidly falling into disuse quarantine was 
still practised to a limited extent for yellow fever. But this was not primarily on medical 
grounds hut solely with the view of relieving our Maritime commerce from disabilities 
which would otherwise have been imposed upon it by other countries in which quaran- 
tine was regarded as an essential part of their health administration. 


T*?® ‘I?- yellow fever actually on board 

was m 186 d [21. On September 9 of that year the sailing barque “Hecla" reached 
Swansea froin Cuba with three men suffering from yellow fever. Deaths had 
occurred during the voyage, but the disease was not declared when the vessel 
arrived. The wether at tte time was exceptional and the heat is described as being 
almost tropicaL Between September la (i.e. six days after her arrival) and Octoba- 
’No exhaustive search bas been possible but from the records consulted the only Quarantine Station or Ho,r,i,, 

in the Bristol Channel &out ^ee miks w *?sS- 
ttest of the entrance to the D^^). It is not clear when the station tvas first established but the arrannemen,'# 

are referred to in the Annual Report of the M.O.H. of Cardiff for 1889. A crematoSrm was added in 1 M'fhm Sfo, ! 
could only be effected in fine weather and the Hospital was finaUy dosed in ml “ !“>din£S 
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fnirw Swansea, in which the diagnosis of yellow fever seemed 

cases in which the circumstances of exposure and the 
nf ‘’nt strong suspicion that the illness was 

rff cases diagnosed as yellow fever. 15 died and 7 recovered. 

Of the doubtful cases, 1 died and 6 recovered,! 

After the creation of Port Sanitary Authorities the system^ depended essentially on 
medical inspection and the detention of a vessel only so long as was necessary to inspect 
tli^e on board, to deal with the sick and carry out any necessary measures of disinfection. 

The machinery set up under the. Quarantine Acts for obtaining information as to 
health conditions on vessels from foreign was made use of for dealing with all 
diseases on incoming, s'liips, and the "quarantine” questions which Customs officers irere 
required to put to the Masters of vessels from foreign were continued as part of die- 
routine in port sanitary districts, and Customs officers continued to visit, e.vamine and 
detain ships. Under the Public Health Act, 1875 (Sections 130 and 134), powers were 
given. to die Local Government Board to make regulations in regard to diolcra and 
such other diseases, both on land and on the high seas, within three miles of the coast. 

• The first survey of the port and riparian sanitary districts by medical inspectors of 
the Local Government Board was carried out in 1886 and in consequence of the rapid 
diffusion of cholera throughout Russia in the summer of 1892 an emergency survey of 
the chief English ports was instituted. There were then 60 Port Sanitary Authorities 
in England and Wales and some 60 or 70 Riparian Authorities where there was shipping, 
but the old river ports of Tudor times such as Cambridge, Norwich, Oxford and Vork 
. had lost their importance. In . consequence of the unsatisfactory character of the then 
current arrangements in many of the districts visited, and in view of the continued preva- 
lence of cholera in Europe a more detailed and deliberate survey of the whole coast- 
line was started early in 1893 and completed in 1894. 

Only a general summary of the findings can be attempted here but the Report.[3] on the 
survey which tvas published in 1S95 is full of interest. In his introduction Sir Richard 
Thorne, the Medical Officer^ to the Local Government Board, stated that when the survey 
was started (in 1892) it was found that in only one-third out of a total of 60 Port 
Sanitary Districts could the general administration be regarded as satisfactory and efficient 
but by the time the more detailed suri'ey was completed the majority of the port 
and riparian districts were fairly well organized, so far as action under the • cholera 
orders was concerned. 

"For th '3 purposes of cholera some means of hospital isolation was from the 
first found in 44 out of the 60 ports, and in 9 others it was provided after tne 
inspector’s visit. Ambulance boats were available in a number of the more imptw- 
tant ports; provision existed in the great majority of the ports for the destruction 
by burning, or the disinfection, of clothing, Sec.; and, with but few excejHions, 
some arrangements had been made as to the emptying of water-tanks on boara 
ship, the provision of a proper water supply, and the pumping of bilge^ rne 
arrangements for the medical inspection of vessels and of persons, under the Boaros 
Orders, were found to be satisfactory in ail but live port districts. He added ttiai 
in certain of them, notably, the ports of London, the River Tyne, Hull aim Gooie, 
Southampton, Weymouth, Plymouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Barry-and-Cado-vton, Swansea, 
and Liverpool, the arrangements were not only highly satisfactory in themselves, 
but they were carried out with a devotion to duty on the part of many of tne 
Medical Officers of Health, such as must be regarded as having largely contnoutea 
to the marked success with which imported cholera was controlled at nearly all 
English ports during 1892 and 1893.” 

Demands were made at the lime to revive Quarantine against infected ports but were 
firmly refused, and Sir Richard Thorne pointed out that: 

"Port or Riparian Sanitary Authorities have imposed upon them the duty 
of so dealing with ships, either infected with cholera or arriving from places infected 
with cholera, that the sick shall be placed in hospitat; that those suspected of cholera 
shall be detained for a limited period so that the nature of their illness may be 
ascertained; that certain sanitary measures such as efficient disinfection of vessels 
shall be carried out; and that prior to the landing of healthy persons their addresses 
at the places of destination to which they are travelling shall be obtained. Should 
cholera succeed in passing this outer line of defence, trust is placed for the preven- 
tion of its spread, in the general sanitary administration of the country.” 

As already stated, the quarantine enactments were finally abolished by the Public 
Health Act of 1896, which gave the Local Government Board poivcr to enforce any 
RevuHtions made by them under the Public Health Act of 1875, with the assistance of 
b ^ fficers of Customs and Coastguards, as well as other Authorities. The Public Health 
Jr®®, jg 95 enabled the Board to assign to Port Sanitary Authorities, powers 

w ,(,5 case of the "Sea Rambler” ^W'Wch arrived in the River Tyne in September 1030 from West Africa, 

Ann. Rep. C.M.O., Min. °^R^J'Tit*Sna5on3l Sanitary’ Conference of Vienna in 1874 that such a system rather than 

» It was not, however, until uic ^ majority of the delegates, 

the old fonn of duarantme ^ Officer” was first used when the Atinistri’ of Health replaced the Local Govern- 

* The designation omei ajcu 
ment Board in 1010. 
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under the Infectious Diseases (Prevention) Act and a series of General Regulations 
dealing with Cholera, Yellow Fever and Plague were issued by the Board. The passing 
of the Infectious Disease (Notification) Extension Act of 1899 made the notification of 
the more serious infectious diseases compulsory' in every urban, rural and port sanitary 
district in England and Wales. 

Another landmark was the formation of the Association of Port Sanitary Authorities! 
in 1898, when, during a conference of the Royal Sanitary Institution in Birmingham, 
representatives of the Port or Riparian Sanitary Authorities of Cardiff, Dover, Hull 
and Goole, Manchester, Newport, the River Tyne and Yarmouth met and started the 
Association. 

The spread of plague to Europe in 1899 led to the International Sanitary Convention 
in 1903 and to implement this Convention, the Local Government Board issued, in 1907, 
a fresh series of Regulations (which had chiefly to be carried out by' Port Sanitary 
Authorities) in regard to cholera, yellow fever, and plague on ships arriving from foreign 
countries; and as to cholera and plague on outward bound and coasting ships in the 
event of this country becoming infected by one or other of these diseases. 

These Regulations took cognizance of the part played by rats in the spread of plague 
which had then been established, and in 1909 the -Board started the issue of a “Weekly 
Record” of reported occurrences of plague, cholera and yellow fever (in ports at home 
and abroad) for the information of Port Medical Officers of Health. At first it was only 
neostyled and was a very incomplete affair, but the scope was gradually extended 
and in 1919 was printed and an extended distribution made. 

The Regulations of 1907 were die last published by the Local Government Board as, 
owing to the War of 1914-18, an amended series drawn up to implement the International 
Sanitary Convention of 1912 was never issued. 

At the end of the war the whole question of Port Health Administration was care- 
fully reviewed and it was considered desirable to take special steps for guarding against 
the introduction of disease in view of the prevalence on the Continent of smallpox, typhus, 
relapsing fever and the increased risks to which this country was exposed by the 
amount of movement which the close of the war and demobilization were likely to 
produce. 

It was recognized that the extended services which Port Sanitary’ Authorities would 
be required to provide were for the benefit of the country generally and not merely of 
the particular locality’ in which the ports were_ situated and a decision was reached — 
perhaps long overdue — that expenditure on efficient Port Sanitary Administration should 
be partially met by the Exchequer. 

Regulations under which the Ministry of Health (which had then replaced the Local 
Government Board) would pay grants tvere issued in 1920 and authorized 50% of the 
approved expenditure in respect of the whole work of Port Sanitary Administration. This 
was defined as including expenditure on medical and other staff, provision and main- 
tenance of isolation hospitals, disinfection and disinfestation stations, the provision of 
facilities for chemical and bacteriological investigations, transport for the boarding of 
vessels, the administration of the Foreign Meat and Unsound Food Regulations,”the 
work undertaken by Port Sanitary Authorities in the execution of the Public Health 
(Shellfish) Regulations, 1915, or otherwise in the supervision of shell fisheries and any 
other services required or approved by the Ministry, 

At the same time, the Minister issued the Port Sanitary Authorities (Infectious Diseases) 
Regulations, 1920, which placed new responsibilities on these Authorities and their 
Medical Officers of Health in addition to those already imposed by the Cholera, Yellow 
Fever and Plague Regulations of 1907, which continued to apply to these diseases. 

In certain circumstances, when the presence of infectious disease on a ship was sus- 
pected, a more extended medical examination of persons entering the country was 
required than had been undertaken hitherto. The Medical Officer of Health was empowered 
to board any ship for the purpose of the Regulations and to cause the ship to be brought 
to, and, if necessary, moored or anchnred in, some safe and convenient place while it 
was visited and examined. In deciding whether he should use his powers to board a 
particular ship and examine persons on board, the Medical Officer of Health had to a 
large extent to exercise his discretion but in the covering circular to the Regulation the 
Minister expressed the view that the fact that a vessel during the period of three weeks 
before its arrival in port, had sailed from, or called during the voyage at, a foreign port 
or country in which dangerous infectious disease is known to be prevalent, would con- 
stitute reasonable ground for such action being taken. 

Incidentally the covering circular pointed out that: “The more common infectious 
' Kow the Assodation of Port Health Authorities of the British Isles. 
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diseases such as scarlet fever and measles did not, in the Minister’s opinion, save in 
exceptional instances, call for special action.” 

The Regulations authorized measures to be taken against other infectious diseases, 
notably typhus and snwllpox, which in some respects were comparable to those required 
under the old Regulations (1907) for cholera, yellow fever and plague. 

On the issue of the 1920 regulations, an extended survey of the Port and Riparian 
Sanitary Districts was carried out by a team' of medical officers of the Ministry working 
under Df. Reece, the inspections being followed in due course by conferences with eacli 
of the Sanitary Authorities concerned when the new Regulations and matters requiring 
attention were discussed. 

These inspections also afforded opportunities for discussion with Port Medical Officers 
of Health of questions connected with the medical inspection of aliens for which they had 
become responsible at the Ports approved, by the Secretary of State, for the landing of 
aliens. (The- cost of this service falls on the Exchequer.) 

There were then 60 Port Sanitary Authorities and some 40 Riparian Authorities in . 
England and Wales at which there was shipping, , but in 1922, the Riparian Authorities 
of Dover and Folkestone n-cre made Port Sanitary Authorities with jurisdiction over 
certain land areas in the immediate vicinity of the harbours. 

During these inspections special attention was paid to the position of the mooring - 
stations required under the Cholera, Yellow Fever 'and Plague Regulations of 1907 and 
the information then collected eventually led to the modifications introduced by the Port 
Sanitary Regulations of 1933. In the past sentimental consideration had frequently 
resulted in the selection of remote and often inconvenient places for mooring stations 
and one in the Bristol Channel was so unfortunately sited that a vessel proceeding there, 
before the days of wireless, might, in foggy weather, neither bs seen from nor able 
to signal to the shore. 

It may well be claimed that the issue of the new Regulations and the 50% grant, 
tvhich enabled them to be carried out, together with the series of visits and conferences 
raised the whole standard of Port Health Administration and gave many Port Medical 
Officers of Health the opportunity to attain the state of efficiency they desired. 

Probably the most important matter dealt with in the 1920 Regulations was the 
prevention of the danger of the spread of infectious diseases by vermin, especially by 
the deratization of ships. Towards the close of the (1914-18) war the possibility of plague 
being introduced into this country by infected rats occasioned anxiety. The subject is 
dealt with at length in a paper by Recce, which is printed in the Chief Medical Officers 
Report for 1919-20, and appended to the paper arc tables showing the number of vessels 
that arrived at Ports in England and Wales from 1895 to 1920 on which plague or 
suspected plague among men and rodents had occurred on the voyage. Time and space 
do not permit of, the tables being brought up to date in this paper but die short reference 
seems pertinent as the facts set out were one of the factors which led up to the 1920 
Regulations. Sea-borne commerce had been disorganized by war conditions and such 
anxiety as existed was not lessened by the increasing “ratty” condition of ships. Mudi 
of the merchandise which had accumulated at certain ports abroad ailorded excellent 
opportunities for the harbourage of rats as well as ample food and facilities for nesting 
and breeding. Owing to the shortage of vessels and the necessity for avoiding all delays, 
ships had to be turned round as quickly as possible and the six-monthly deratization of 
ships which had been recommended in the International Sanitary Convention of 191- 
and which, prior to the war (1914-18), was becoming usual throughout the world, fell 
into abeyance and there iverc many indications that the rat population of the Mercantile 
Marine had vastly increased. To give an extreme example after the fumigation of the 
S.S. “Khiva,” with sulphur candles, in the Royal Albert Docks on January 6, 1920, nearly 
1,500 rats were found dead and 35 loads of refuse were removed from the liolds. Other 
countries were faced with the same problem for which some authorities considered 
complete fumigation of the ship was the only panacea. 

The United States incorporated in their 1920 Quarantine Regulations a definite require- 
ment that all vessels engaged in trade with foreign ports should be fumigated simul- 
taneously III all parts either with sulphur dio.vidc gas or hydrogen cyanide. Early in 
i'922 thie requirements ivere more strictly enforced and the American Public Health 
Authorities insisted that even the first and second class passenger nccommoclation of 
^ laree transatlantic liners should be included. Shipowners were then faced with the 
orternativcs of complying with these Regulations or having their vc.sscls quarantined 
auezliu American ports — with the consequent enormous loss on '"demurrage'*. To 

on aTiya „asscn!rer accommodation with sulphur dioxide gas, with the consequent 

fumigate 11 required to make good, w.as held on economic 
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grounds, to be out of the question, the practical alternative being the use of hydrogen 
cyanide, a method employed by U.S. Quarantine Authorities since 1913. 

The first vessel to be deratized with sulphur dioxide^, at an English Port (the River 
Tyne) was the S.S. “Royal Dane” on December 22, 1899, but hydrogen cyanide had not 
•been employed until Cunard Liner “Sevthia’’ (19,730 tons gross register) was fumigated 
throughout at Liverpool on March 17, 1922. The long story of the fumigation of ships 
is outside the scope of this address and only occasional references can be made, but to 
give some idea of the e.vtent to which fumigation was then being practised in America, 
the following figures are of interest. In the Port of New York during the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1922, 1,425 vessels tvith a total tonnage of 4,671,292 tons and 
an average tonnage of 3,418 were fumigated. The total rats recovered after fumiga- 
tions Was 6,925 or an average of only 4-8 rats per vessel. 



As it was considered desirable that 
inquiries on the whole question should be 
made in America, Dr. Reece and myself 
were sent to the United States in August 
1922 to confer with the Surgeon-General 
of the Public Health Service, Dr. Hugh 
Gumming, and his staff, and to investigate 
their methods of fumigation. As a re- 
sult of this visit, arrangements were made 
whereby certificates of Fumigation issued 
by certain Port Sanitary Authorities, ap- 
proved by the Minister of Health, would 
be accepted by the Quarantine Authori- 
ties of the .United States. The Port 
Medical Officers of Health of Bristol, 
Cardiff, Hull and Goole, Liverpool, Lon- 
don, Manchester, Southampton and 
Swansea (and subsequently Newport, 
Barry, Falmouth and Sunderland) were 
authorized to issue the special certificates 
(Form Port 10) and in November 1922 
instructions were issued by the Minister 
in regard to the fumigation of vessels 
Dr. JO " 1 . , „ ^ to comply with the requirements of the 

OnaSi,.- 0 *^'.'“ ““t Sutgron-General H. Cumtmng. ti c a ^ 

yuaranunr Stauon. Craney Island, U.S.A., August 1922. U.S. A. 

ill"^^^' the part rats play in the spread of plague was fully realized in this country is 
sjV^Jtated by the following extract from a Circular (No. 374) which was issued by the 
Health in January 1923 with the object of drawing the attention of Countj’ 
to the need for delegating, to Port and Riparian Authorities, their jurisdiction 
Port%*°^ ^^ats and Mice Destruction Act of 1919. This Act applies to vessels and gives 
tho" Authorities additional powers for dealing with vessels infested with rats, 

som ■ ®^P^.t‘otice has shown that the application of the Act to a particular vessel is 
ctimes difficult. In urging such delegation, the Ministry pointed out: 

-Among the more important functions of Port and Riparian Sanitary Authorities 
under the Public Health Acts is the prevention of the introduction and spread in 
ship-borne plague. For this purpose it is desirable that, in addition 
under the Public Health Acts, they should be able to take measures 
on j Mice (Destruction) Act, 1919, for the destruction of rats both 

port skip and also on the quays, wharves and warehouses abutting upon the 

the Quarantine Regulations of the United States (1920), which deals 
^t>r th toutine fumigation of vessels, was revised in January 1923, so as to allow 
folln,. ^ extension of the period of six months in the case of vessels complying with the 
Allowing conditions; i - & 

(01 woooS ^°T®ttucted so as not to favour or encourage the harbourage of rats. 
(3) Plymg regularly between ports not infected with plague. 

tegularly carrying no cargo, or cargo of such nature, or so packed or 
t“3t It cannot serve as rat food or rat refuge. 

^ regularly certified as loading in stream from rat-free lighters, 
use^of a”® with the regulations relative to fending off from docks, nroper 
larictoA “i ?’? hawsers, raising or guarding of gangw'aj^ and 

=‘"'1 docking at rat-free docks or wharves. 

Liquid sulphur diuxidr in cj-Unders was usrd. 

auc.-Epid. ax-d State Med 2. 
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The possibilities of rat-proofing continued to receive attention in the United States 



A second and larger edition was published in December 1926.' 

Writing in his Annual Report for 1927, Sir George Newman stated: 

hp a recognized practice the same cannot 

said tn regard to the application of the principles of rat-proofing in ships. Yet 
® which merits the serious consideration of naval architects, ship- 

builders and shipowners. There can be little doubt that when the new International 
oanitary Convention comes into operation the rat-proof ships will be at a great 
over others when the question of the issue of a deratization exemption 
certificate has to be decided. It is frequently difficult and expensive, and it may 
be impossible, to make existing buildings or ships fully rat-proof, though many 
improverrients can be effected in this direction by practical attention to minor 
detaits. In new construction, however, whether of buildings or ships, the applica- 
principles of rat-proofing should be neither diflicult nor expensive 
and will fully repay any additional cost incurred.” 

A feiv Port Medical Officers of Health took the greatest interest in rat-proofing— 
notably Dr. Maurice Williams of Southampton — and a certain amount of rat-iiroofing 
was done on British vessels such as those of the Cunard S.S. Company— but it is the 
tramp ratlier than the mail steamer that carries plague. A third edition [4] of the 
American Memorandum was published in 1931 udiich covered all phases of rat-proofing 
as applied to ships both new and' old, and copies were sent to the Medical Officers of 
Health of the Ports approved for the issue of Deratization and Deratization Exemption 
certificates. A further Report on Rat-proofing of new ships was published in 19.49. 

The benefits claimed in the U.S.A. from rat-proofing are summarized in a paper pub- 
lished in their Public Health reports for December 24, 1943, and when visiting the 
Quarantine Station, New York, in August 1943, it was learnt that it had never been 
necessary to fumigate a single vessel for the destruction of rats which had been con- 
structed and sfnicturally maintained in accordance with the rat-jrroofing specifications 
of the United States Public Health Service. 

In June 1944 the Ministry of War Transport issued a niemoranduni on the rat-proofing 
of new ships and there seems little doubt that more and more attention will be patd 
to this method of combating the menace of rat plague. 

Whilst Port Health Authorities in this country probably now regard rat-plague and 
smallpox as public enemies No. I, they have many other responsibilities and the 
International Agreement of Brussels^, for securing the gratuitous treatment at seaports 
of seamen when suffering from t'enerea! disease, which was ratified by this country in 
1925, added another to the list. 

The next great advance resulted from the International Sanitary Convention of 1926 
which was signed by the representatives of 66 countries and subsequently ratified 
by 44. It proi'ides for the immediate notification by Governments to otlrer Governments 
and to the Office International d’Hygicne publique of cases of plague (iiicliidmg rodent 
plague], cholera, yellow fever, epidemic typhus and smallpox, the last two diseases now 
being included in an International. Sanitary' Convention for the first time. When the 
formal conference w’as held in Paris to consider the draft revisions which had been pre- 
pared by the Office International, delegates still had in mind the disastrous pandemic w 
influenza in 1918-19 but a proposal to include influenza among the diseases dealt with 
in the Convention was not accepted, though subsequently the severe outbreak of dengue 
which occurred in Greece and other Mediterranean Countries in 1928 led to the 
International Convention for Mutual Protection against Dengue Fever of 1934. 

The Convention, however, settled the much-disputed question of the procedure to he 
followed for dealing with the rat population in ships and preventing the spread of plague. 
Briefly, all vessels of signatory countries, except those engaged in national coast-wise 
trade, must be inspected at regular intervals of six months, to ascertain w'liethcr there 
are on board more than a minimum of rats. Any vessel on which there is evidence that 
the rat population is in excess must he subjected to deratization and a “Certificate of 
Deratization” on an approved form must be issued by the competent Authority. If, on 
the other hand, there is little or no evidence of rats in any vcs.sel at the time of insjiectioti 
“Certificate of Exemption from Deratization”, likewise on an approved form, must be 
^ nted These Certificates will be recognized in the ports of other countries which 
-itified the Convention and, in the absence of the occurrence of special circumstances 
have r< , amongst the rats on board, will exempt vessels from further fumigation 
r.^^rthe Sx months following the issue of tlie Certificate. 

* ® initiated by the British Delegate, Sir George Buchanan, in May 1020 was drawn up 

* This agreemem, nfEcc International d’Hygi^ne publique and after circulation to Governments by 

on D.cc^b^ 1, 1021. 
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To^implenient these requirements the Permanent Committee of the Office International 
tl’Hygicne piiblique drew up an international form of certificate. This was adopted 
and issued — as form Port II — ^vith an explanatory' memorandum to the Port Medical 
Officers whom the Minister of Health had authorized to grant such certificates. To 
provide more fully for the application of the relative article (No. 28) of the new Conven- 
tion the Public Health (Deratization of Ships) Regulations were issued in October 1929. 
And, to ensure a reasonable degree of uniformity at the designated ports in England and 
Wales provisional standards for the fumigation of ships for the destruction of rats were 
issued. At that time 16 ports had been approved (and duly notified to the Office Inter- 
national) for the issue of Certificates and the naval ports of Chatham-Sheerness, Devon- 
port and Portsmouth were also designated, at the request of the Admiralty, for the issue 
of Certificates to naval vessels. 

During 1927-30 an unusual number of vessels arrived with rat-plague or suspected rat- 
plague on hoard. As an instance the case of the S.S. "Plutarch” may be quoted, which 
has an additional interest as this was the first occasion on which a loaded ship was 
fumigated in this country with HCN. The “Plutarch” arrived in the Port of London 
in June 1927 with a cargo of grain from the River Plate and during the early stages 
of unloading, dead rats were uncovered which, on bacteriological e.xamination, were 
found to be infected with plague. Unloading was stopped and on my advice the vessel 
was fumigated throughout with hydrogen cyanide, the bulk of the cargo being still on 
board. After prolonged ventilation, unloading was completed and the vessel again 
fumigated. , Two hundred and twenty-six dead rats were found after the first fumigation 
and five after the second, the inference being that the first fumigation had much reduced 
the risk of plague-infected rats escaping from the ship to the shore. 

As another example the case ot the S.S. "Somali" may be quoted. This vessel 
arrived in the Port of London on July 1, 1937, from the Far East with a mixed 
cargo. Two hundred rats were stated to have been caught during the voyage 
although the vessel was in possession of a deratization certificate issued at Kobe 
on April 28 following fumigation of the partly unloaded vessel with a mixture of 
carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide. An unusual mortality amongst the rats 
on board was discovered whilst the cargo was being discharged at a pontoon, and 
specimens sent for bacteriological examination on July 5 suggested the presence 
of plague infection. The unloading of the cargo was accordingly stopped and the 
vessel was fumigated throughout with hydrogen cyanide, the remainder of the cargo 
being discharged into lighters. As a result of the fumigation no less than 420 rats 
were recovered and after the unloading had been completed the vessel was again, 
fumigated with hydrogen cyanide when a further 103 dead rats were found. The 
loaded barges into which the cargo had been discharged were also fumigated with 
hydrogen cyanide. 

In the following year the Ministry of Health issued a Memorandum (revised in 1937) 
on the fumigation of ships with hydrogen cyanide and the procedure necessary to 
ensure success and to avoid accident. The Mercantile Marine Department of the Board 
of Trade also issued a notice (No. 94 of 1928) to shipmasters based on the Ministry’s 
Memorandum. 

The Health Committee ot the League of Nations and the Permanent Committee of the 
Office International d’Hygicne pubiique also set up an expert Commission on the 
fumigation of ships under the Chairmanship of Surgeon-General Gumming to study in 
detail some of the problems arising in connexion with the fumigation of ships with 
hydrogen cyanide and more partiailarly the fumigation of ships in cargo. The 
more important conclusions of this Commission were; That the time had not vet arrived 
when one particular method for the fumigation of ships to the exclusion of all other 
methods could be recommended, but that the indiscriminate spraying of liquid HCN 
should not be practised and that neither the liquid acid nor other forms of cyanide 
should ever be poured directly on to bedding, carpets, &Cc. If carefully carried out, the 
fumigation of a loaded ship with HCN by the methods in use would account roughly 
for 80% of the rats, but warious expedients must be adopted to reach rat harbourages in 
the lower parts of a ship under the cargo. The Commission recorded that no indica- 
tions had been obtained of any injury to health or of deterioration of food values 
resulting from the consumption of fumigated food, but further investigations were 
desirable. With regard to the danger to fumigators working with high concentrations 
of HCN, they recommended that an oxygen breathing apparatus should be used instead 
of a gas mask. 

Finally, the Commission pointed out that the problem of reducing the number of 
rats on shore merited the special consideration of Sanitarv Authorities of seaports and 
seaport towns throughout the world, and that if the rat-proofing of ships really make it 
easier for ships to obtain exemption from fumigation thev believed that shipowners 
would co-operate and that world shipping would become less 'and less a breeding ground 
for rats [see also Ref. S). 
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continued to receive attention in the Vnited States 

Report, for TuTv^ “f vessels in the Public Health 

on/l tj ^ widcspi'cacl intei'cst, especially among shipbuilders 

A enrn A 1 t’ r tirticlc was translated subsequently into several languages. 
A second and larger cdttton was published in December 1926 ° 

Writing in bis Annual Report for 1927, Sir George Ncwmaii stated: 

hp is now a recognized practice the same cannot 

applicahon of the principles of rat-proofing in ships. Yet 
h..;wi,.o ‘I-*" serious consideration of naval architects, ship- 

shipowners. There can be little doubt that when the new International 
oanitary Convention comes into operation the rat-proof ships will be at a great 
aavantage over others when the question of the issue of a deratization exemption 
certificate has to be decided. It is frequently difTicult and expensive, and it may 
be impossible, to make existing buildings or ships fully rat-proof, though many 
unprovenients can be etfected in this direction bj' practical attention to minor 
aetsils. m new construction, however, whether of buildings or ships, the applica- 
tion of the principles of rat-proofing should be neither difficult nor e.xpensive 
and will fully repay any additional cost incurred.” 

A few Port Medical Officers of Health took the greatest interest in rat-proofing— 
notably Dr. Maurice Williams of Southampton — and a certain amount of rat-proofing 
was done on Briii.sh vesseks siicli as those of the Cuiiard S.S. Company— but it is the 
tramp rather than the mail steamer that carries plague. A third edition [d] of the 
American A'lemorandiim was published in 1931 which covered all phases of rat-proofing 
as applied to ships both new and' old, and copies were sent to the Medical Officers o£ 
Health of the Ports approved for the issue of Deratization and Deratization Exemption 
certificates. A further Report on Rat-proofing of new ,ship.s ivas published in 19.19. 

The benefits claimed in the U.S.A. from rat-proofing arc suminarized in a paper pub- 
lished in their Public Health reports for December 29, 1943, and when visiting the 
Quarantine Station, New York, in August 1943, it was learnt that it had never been 
necessary to fumigate a single vessel for the destruction of rats which had been con- 
structed and structurally maintained in accordance with the rat-proofing specification.s 
of the United States Public Health Service. 

In June 1944 the Ministry of War Transport issued a memorandum on the rat-proofing 
of nciv ships and there seems little doubt that more and more attention will be paid 
to this method of combating die menace of rat plague. 

Whilst Port Hcaltli Autliorities in this country jirobably now regard rat-plaguc and 
smallpox as public enemies No. 1, they have many other responsibilities and the 
International Agreement of Brussels!, for securing the gratuitous treatment at seaports 
of seamen ivhen suffering from venereal disease, ivhich was ratified by this country in 
1925, added another to the list. 

The next great advance resulted from the International Sanitary Gonvention of 1926 
which w'as signed by the representatives of 66 countries and siib.sequenily ratified 
by 44. It provides for the imiuediale notification by Governments to other Governments 
and to die Office International d’Hygicnc publiquc of cases of plague {including rodent 
plague), cholera, yellow fever, epidemic typhus and smallpox, the last tw'o diseases now 
being included in an International. Sanitary Conventioli for the first time. When the 
formal conference was held in Paris to consider the draft revisions which had been pre- 
pared by the Office International, delegates still had in mind the disastrous pandemic of 
influenza in 1918-19 but a propo.sal to include influenza among the diseases dealt with 
in the Convention was not accepted, though subsequently the severe outbreak of dengue 
which occurred in Greece and other Mediterranean Countries in 1928 led to the 
International Convention for Mutual Protection against Dengue Fever of 1934. 

The Convention, however, settled the much-disputed question of the procedure to be 
followed for rlealing with the rat population in .ships and preventing the .spread of plague. 
Briefly, all vessels of signatory countries, except those engaged in national coast-wise 
trade, 'must be inspected at regular intervals of six months, to ascertain wlietbcr there 
are on board more than a minimum of rat.s. Any vessel on which there is evidence tliat 
the rat population is in excess must be subjected to deratization and a "Certificate of 
Deratization” on an approved form must he issued by the competent Authority. If, on 
the other hand, there is little or no evidence of rat.s in any vessel at the time of inspection 
“Certificate of Exemption from Deratization", likewi.se on an approved form, must be 
^ ted Vhese Certificates will be recognized in the ports of other countries which 
.-fed the Coni'cntion and, in the absence of the occurrence of .special circumstances 
have rati ic .,,„nnvst the rats on board, will c.xcmpr vc.ssels from further fumigation 
dur^rth^ sb nmnthffollowing the i.ssuc of the Certificate. 

o , , < 5r.matcd by ihc British Delate, Sir George Buchanan, in May 102i) was drawn up 

' This acrccmcnt, wnicn Office International d’Hygidnc publiquc and after circulation to Governmenis by 

on Dcccmfcr 1. lUCl. 
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Port Health Authorities generally adopted the word ‘‘portei.t»” as their telegraphic 
address. 

The meaning of the old visual signals was also changed and the flag signal “Q” — the 
yellow flag — no longer indicates that the vessel is in quarantine, but means; -“My ship 
is healthy and I request free pratique!” 

New arrangements were laid down for establishing “mooring-stations” where “infected” 
or “suspected” vessels can be detained and dealt with, it being made obligatory that one 
at least should be within the Docks. The Port Health Officer can, however, with the 
concurrence of the Customs, designate special “mooring-stations” and is thus able to 
arrange for a vessel being isolated and dealt with at her ordinary berth — as indeed is 
commonly done. 

Provision was also made for the approval of suitable ports for die issue of International 
Deratization and Deratization Exemption Certificates and the approximate numbers 
of such certificates issfied, during recent years, at the 24 “Approved Ports”! in England 
and Wales with the method of deratization employed, are shown in the following 
table: 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF DERATIZATION AND DERATIZATION 
EXEMPTION CERTIFICATES ISSUED DURING 1033-1045. 
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With improvements in methods of fumigation. Port Health Authorities are finding that 
they are able to fumigate vessels while loaded with a reasonable prospect of destroying 
most of the rats on board, though this depends to a great extent on the nature of the cargo 
and its stowage in the holds. Many Authorities do not hesitate to fumigate before 
unloading if they fear that a ship may present a risk of the transfer of plague-infected 
rats ashore. In such cases the Quarantine Commission of the Paris Office expressed the 
view (in 1934) that only one of the fumigations should be at the charge of the ship, any 
subsequent fumigation being a charge on the port. This practice of repeated fumigations 
was not envisaged in the International Sanitary Convention of 1926 and its regularization 
will necessitate an amendment to the text of article 25 — which is nnder consideration. 
In Great Britain “Bills of Health” have not been required for many years, but it is of 
interest to note that two parallel international agreements for the abolition of the Bill 
of Health and of the Consular visa thereon were drawn up by the Office International 
in 1934. It is quite anomalous that, though aeroplanes are not required to carry Bills 
of Health, some countries still demand them from the comparatively slow-moving ship. 
Under the International Sanitary Convention of 1944, however. Bills of Health and Con- 
sular visas are to be abolished "as soon as the conditions of hostilities permit the estab- 
lishment of effective epidemiological communications”. 

Only a few other advances in Port Health Administration can be listed. In order that 
smallpox contacts proceeding abroad (before the incubation period of the disease has 
elapsed) might be kept under surveillance, the Ministry issued a circular (No. 1021) in 
1929 asking that the requisite information in such cases should be furnished to the 
Ministry, who would then notify the appropriate Public Health Authority abroad. 
Similarly, a circular (No. 1171) was addre.ssed to Port and Riparian Sanitary Authorities 
in 1931 regularizing the practice which was growing up of communicating any essen- 
tial information, in regard to “infected” or “suspected” ships, by the port of arrival to 
the next port of call. 

Arrangements were also made with Shipping Companies, the French Administration 
and our Consul-General at Marseilles for facilitating surveillance in this country of anv 
contacts who land from vessels calling at Marseilles and proceed overland to one of the 
Channel Forts. 


Under the International Sanitary Convention of 1926, the signatory countries agreed 
to keep one another informed, tlirough the Office International, of the measures taken 


* Barrow-in-Furness ; Barr>’ ; 
Hvill I Immingham ; Liverpool 
Sunderland ; Swansea ; ; 

Portsmouth. 


Bljoh ; Bristol ; Cardiff ; Dover ; Falmouth ; Fowey ; Grimsby ; Hartlepool ; 
London; ^^chete^; Alid^esbrough ; Neupon; PJjTDouth; Southampton: 
Weymouth; Workington; and the three na\'al ports ; Chatham, Devonport and 
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Following the consideration of this report the Office Internationa! issued provisional 
standards lor the fiimig;ition of vessels, and in 1931 the Ministry of Health issued a 
ciicidar (No,^ Port and Riparian Sanitary Authorities on Plague Preventive 

Measures. 7 liis circular emphasized the need for being constantly on tlic watch, for 
continuously applying measures for rat destruction and the elimination of harbourage 
and for Port Health Authorities keeping themselves regularly informed of the condition 
of the rats in the ports by frequent and systematic e.\amination. 

In this connexion the rat-flea survey carried out in the Port of Cardiff and described 
in Dr. Greenwood Wilson’s Annual Report for 1934 is of particular interest. 

The prevention of the landing of rats from a vessel knotvn or suspected to be infected 
with rodent plague is one of the most serious problems with which Port Health Authorities 
arc faced. The use of rat-guards was raised at the Office International d’Hygiene piiblique 
who, after considering the replies to a questionnaire sent to the' various countries par- 
ticipating in the Office, concluded that: 

(1) Rat-guards are only effective if they are suitably constructed, and if certain 
specific conditions are observed in regard to their application. In practice, the 
strict observance of these conditions presents so many difficulties that the Com- 
mission can only competently recommend the use of rat-guards if there is a real 
danger of the introduction of rat plague, which justifies the necessity for talcing 
all possible measures for preventing the passage of rats. 

(2) At present it is hardly possible to recommend tha adoption of a uniform 

standard type of rat-guard, but certain principles, in regard to their construction, 
should be kept in view. - 

The Commission also suggested that fiirrhcr e.xperiments should be made with the 
electrical type of guard and these were carried out at Bristol, Hull and Liverpool under 
the auspices of the Association of Port Sanitary Authorities, Out in the report presented 
by Dr. Frazer, the conclusions were that the electrical type of rat-guard was not suitable 
for use at the ports in this country. 

The recent appearance of human psittacosis led the permanent Committee of the OlRce 
International d’Hygicne publique to consider in 1930 the question of harmonizing the 
action taken by different countries to prevent the importation of parrots and the 
(Prohibition of Import) Regulations 1930 added a new responsibility to Port Medica 
Officers of Health. 

To return to the story, the International Sanitary Convention of 1926 was finally 
implemented by the Port Sanitary Regulations of 1933, which came into force on May 
of that year. Similar Regulations, which came into operation on the same date, wore 
also issued by the Department of Health for Scotland and the Ministry of Home Affairs 
for Northern Ireland. Only a few modifications were necessary when the International 
Sanitary Convention of 1944 was implemented and as tlie Regulations are still in force 
and indeed have ivei! stood the test of time — only the salient points need he men- 


tioned. 

The aim of the regulations, which are partly administered by the Customs, was to give 
further effect to the obligations assumed under the 1926 Convention and to consolidate 
in one code the various then existing Regulations — such as the several general and 
special Cholera, Yellow Fever and Plague Regulations of 1907, the Port Sanitary Authori- 
ties (Infectious Diseases) Regulations, 1920, and the Public Health (Deratization of Ships) 
Regulations, 1929 — which were revoked. 

They provide for wireless messages from incoming vessels from foreign, the obligation 
of hoist signalsi indicating the state of health on board (which the Master must ascertain 
before arrival) and the obligation on the Master to make a written Declaration of Health 
(which must be countersigned by the Ship’s Surgeon, if one is carried). 

With the advances made in the use of wireless after the 1914-18 war, radio niessage.s 
were being more and more utilized as a means of communication between incoming 
vessels and the shore and the system introduced at Plymouth proved so successful that 
in the new Regulations, powers ivere given to the Minister to designate ports to which 
approaching ships (if fitted with suitable transmitting apparatus) must sene! a wireless 
rnessa'ge if there were infectious disease on board. To simplify the sending of the messages 

, r cf Sk’iots. — Coclcs of Signals for the use of mariners have been published in various countries 

Imermiwna j Century. The best known is Captain Alartj-at's, which was published in 1817 and was 

since the oepmii b Various revisions were made and during the If»14-18 war the code drawn upin 181'< 

probably me imi i-ii , under war conditions. After the tear, revision was undertaken at the suggestion of the British 

was in use, moKc international Radiotcicgraphic Conference at Washington in 1927 and later completed, at 

Government, nKt or ^ , {1,5 British Government with representatives of each of the governments concerned 

the request pt mis „’_piied in two volumes, one for use by radiotelcgraphy and the other by visual signalling : 

in It'S!. Thenw coac n a ^ ^5,^2. The code for radio signalling contains a complete medical seaion and a 

the British edition u<upb pratique which were inserted with the assistance and by the advice of the Office 

code for accclctatin? me grauu. b feature of the new code is the introduaion of words and phrases applicable 

International d Hygiene puui u ■ expressions have been adjusted in the seven editorial languages so that the use of 
to aircraft. Nauacal “JJc eShange of cotrea and concise information between people not speaking the same language, 
the code wall facuitate 
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The progress of aviation, however, since the Wright Brothers made their first flight 
in 1903 and Blcriot flew the Channel in 1909, created new problems. An International 
Convention relating to the Regulation of Aerial Navigation was drawn up in 1919 the 
year the Atlantic was first flown by Alcock and Brown. Gradually it was recognized 
that the very speed of air traffic anfl the opening up of new air routes between country 
and country might produce special dangers of their own. This was notably the case 
with the establishment of regular air communications betw'cen countries in which yellow 
fever might exist and those countries which, though they have never known the infection 
of yellow fever, contain both susceptible populations and the species of mosquito by 
which the infection is carried from man to man. As a result the Office International 
d’Hygiene publique in 1930 drafted an International Sanitary Convention for Aerial 
Navigation which tvas so framed as to take full account of the special conditions of 
aircraft and of the circumstances in which they might be more, or less, likely than are 
ships to convey infection from country to country. The final text was opened for 
signature at the Hague in April 1933. but this convention has not been as widely accepted 
as the “Maritime” Convention of 1926. It was only signed by 23 countries, of whom 
16 subsequently ratified but Boliva, Brazil, Chile, Irak, the Soudan, Southern Rhodesia 
and a number of British Colonics and Protectorates afterwards adhered. 

Briefly the Convention, which applies only to aircraft which pass from one territory 
to another, lavs down the measures which may be taken for the control of infectious 
diseases introduced by aircraft and those which in cases of necessity must be taken to 
prevent the exportation of such diseases. Three classes of aerodromes are defined, viz: 

(i) Customs (or authorized) aerodromes. 

(ii> Sanitary aerodromes — which are Customs aerodco.mes properly organized, staffed 
and equipped, and 

(iii) Anti-amaryl aerodromes (in yellow fever areas) where mosquito-proof dwellings 
must be provided and persons can be subjected to observation for six days 
(to cover the incubation period of yellow fever). Other special precautions 
must also be enforced against mosquitoes. 

'When the Convention came into force there were II Customs aerodromes for the 
use of land-planes, four for sea-planes and one for the use of airships, These came 
under medical control by the Local Authority as legislation was then necessary before 
Regulations to implement the Convention could be finally drafted. 

The Public Health (Aircraft) Regulations came into force on July 1, 1938, and are 
applicable to all aerodromes or places approved by the Commissioners of Customs for 
the landing or departure of foreign-going land-planes or sea-planes. 

Twenty-four aerodromes were then approved as “Customs’’ aerodromes. Four of these, i.e. 
Doncaster, London (Croydon), London (Heston) and Southampton Water tvefe designated 
by the Minister as Sanitary Aerodromes and the .Office International d’Hygiene publique 
was duly informed in accordance with the terms of the International Sanitary Convention 
for Aerial Navigation. 

The object of the Regulations was to prevent the introduction of infectious disease into 
the country by air-borne traffic which was rapidly increasing. They are administered 
(i) by Port Health Authorities, if the aerodromes or places for the landing of aircraft 
are within their district; (ii) by the local authority, including a county council, that main- 
tains an aerodrome; and (iii) in respect to other aerodromes by the local authority of 
the district in which the aerodrome is situated. No grant has been payable but the cost 
of the medical inspection of aliens is met by the Exchequer. 

When the Regulations came into force, the bulk of the traffic was dealt with at Croydon 
and Heston, whilst the Jong distance sea planes of the old Imperial Airways used the 
Marine Airport at Southampton. The landing there of a doubtful case of cholera from 
India in August 1938, led Dr. Maurice Williams to introduce a simple form of “declara- 
tion of health” which materially assisted the arrangements for the surveillance of 
travellers arriving bv air from countries where the more dangerous infectious diseases 
were present. Incidentally, about the same time, American Authorities introduced, a 
“declaration of origin” from passengers coming from an area infected with velloiv feier 
in the form of a statement of their movements during the six days previous to landing. 
When the International Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navigation of 1944 was drawn 
up these two forms were amalgamated into the Personal Declaration of Origin and Health 
form which, under this Convention, is demanded from passengers arriving on aircraft. 

With the increase of air traffic, the Office International had many thorny problems to 
solve, perhaps one of the most important being the destruction of disease-carrying 
mosquitoes on aircraft. Whilst the Ministry' collaborated with the old Imperial Airways 
m much of the pioneer work on the disinsectization of aircraft, there has been no need 
for any such general measures to be imposed on aeroplanes arriving in this countrv 
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to ensure the application of the Cont'ention, one result being that in 1930, the “Office” 
published the Jst edition of the International Quarantine Directory, A second edition 
containing information (up to April 1933) from one hundred Countries, Colonies or 
Frotectorates,, was published in 1934 and a Supplement «’as issued in 1937. 

Poit Sitnicary Authorities have rcsponsihiiities beyond combating infectious disease 
mi incoming vessels. Two incidents seem of suflicient interest to serve as e.vamples, viz.; 
I he case of anthrax in a London dock labourer, mentioned in Dr. Reece's Presidential 
Address, which was the first occasion when the infection was traced to Indian bone 
meal and the case of the S.S. “Jean L.D,” This ve.ssel arrived in the Port of London from 
South Africa in October 1937, and 32 of the original crew of 34 subsequently suffered 
fiom an obscure form of paralysis. Tile investigation shoived that the condition was 
tn-orthocresyl phosphate poisoning — the so-called “ginger” or “fake” paralysis — due to 
partaking of contaminated salad oil [6], 

As the Local Health Authority, Port Stinitary Authorities l\ave responsibilities in 
regard to nuisances on ships lying ivithin their jurisdiction. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the hygiene of crew spaces has been a matter of particular interest to Port 
Medical Officers of Health and that some have forcibly e.xpressed their views [7-12j. , 

As_ far back as '1911 the congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute urged a thorough 
revision of the requirements in rcsjiect of the living quarters for officers and men of all 
new vessels and the Association of Port Sanitary Authorities made detailed recommenda- 
tions in 1922 and again in 1935. It is therefore particularly satisfactory to record that 
in 1937 the Board of Trade issued new Instructions as to the survey of Masters and Crew 
spaces, based on more modern standards, which htivc gone a long way to remedy in 
new ships the old defects. Whilst nuisances on ships are usually dealt with by the 
officers of the Port Sanitary Authority, defects of construction and structural alterations 
are matters for the Board of Trade surveyors, the relative responsibilities being indicated 
in a circular (No. 1670) issued by the Minister in 1938 rvhen forwarding copies of the 
revised Board of Trade instructions. 


. With the outbreak of the World War in 1939, new re.sponsibilities devolved on Port 
Medical Officers of Health in connexion with Civil Defence. Crowds of refugees arrived 
and ports such as Dover and Harwich were taken over by the Admiralty for naval pur- 
poses, and traffic from many ports was diverted owing to enemy action and the inttociuc- 
tion of the convoy system. Ow'ing to the tvar, vessels had to change their routes and an 
increasing number of cases of malaria began to occur on arriving vessels. More and 
more ships on the tvav home were calling at Freetown and other West African ports, 
tvhere malaria was being contracted. 

Port Medical Officers of Health were circulated and asked to keep the possibUity of 
malaria constantly in mind when examining sick persons on ships arriving from foreign 
and specially those which liad called at West-Africaii ports and to forward to the Ministry 
particulars of all vessels on which malaria had occurred during the voyage. 

A summary of the returns received to the end of 1 944 is given in the following tabic. 


CASES OF MALARIA ON SHIPS. 




No, of 

Cases 

Deaths 

Year 


ships 

reported 

reported 

1940 (last six months) ... 


132 

354 

11 

1941 


243 

76C 

14 

1942 


1&2 

859 

12 

1943 


143 

845 

8 

1044 


IGG 

780 

9 


Totals 

620 

3,504 

sl 


As the war progressed much strain was thrown on many ports whose normal staff 
had already been depleted by the call to the Armed Forces but the history of the iVar 
Years yet remains to be written. 

One reform, however, which wa.s long overdue, was finally accomplished. To meet the 
views of the Association of Port Sanitary Authorities, the designation was changed to 
Port Health Authorities by the Puljlic Health Act of 1936, but there were difficulties 
then in effecting the consequential amendment in the_ title "Port Sanitary Regulation '. 
When it became necessary to give effect to the provisions of die International Sanitary 
ronvention of 1944, the anomaly was corrected in the Port Health Amendment Regulation 
of 194S and our sea ports at last have Port Health Authorities and Port Health Regula- 
tions. 


II. Aik Traffic 


■■ p the progress of Port Health Administration much attention has of 
In reviewing i traffic. 


necessity 
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The progress o£ aviation, however, since the Wright Brothers made their first flight, 
in 1903 and Bleriot flew the Channel in 1909, created new problems. An International 
Convention relating to the Regulation of Aerial Navigation was drawn up in 1919 the 
vear the Atlantic was first flown by Alcock and Brown, Gradually it was recognized 
that the very speed of air traffic and the opening up of new air routes between country 
and country might produce special dangers of their own. This was notablv the case 
with the establishment of regular air communications between countries in which yellow 
fever might exist and those countries which, though they have never known the infection 
of yellow fever, conuiin both susceptible populations and the species of mosquito by 
which the infection is carried from man to man. As a result the Office International 
d’Hygiene publique in 1930 drafted an International Sanitary Convention for Aerial 
Navigation which was so framed as to take full account of the special conditions of 
aircraft and of the circumstances in which they might be more, or less, likely than are 
ships to convey infection from country to countrv’. The final text was opened for 
signature at the Hague in April 1933. but this convention has not been as widely accepted 
as the “Maritime” Convention of 1926. It was only signed by 23 countries, of whom 
16 subsequently ratified but Boliva, Brazil, Chile, Irak, the Soudan, Southern Rhodesia 
and a number of British Colonies and Protectorates afterwards adhered. 

Briefly the Convention, which applies only to aircraft which pass from one territory 
to another, lays down the measures which may be taken for the control of infectious 
diseases introduced by aircraft and those which in cases of necessity must be taken to 
prevent the exportation of such diseases. Three classes of aerodromes are defined, viz: 

(i) Customs (or authorized) aerodromes. 

<ii) Sanitary aerodromes— which are Customs aerodro.mes properly organized, staffed 
and equipped, and 

(iii) Anti-amaryl aerodromes (in yellow fever areas) where mosquito-proof dwellings 
must be provided and psrsons can be subjected to observation for six days 
(to cover the incubation period of yellow fever). Other special precautions 
must also be enforced against mosquitoes. 

' When the Convention came into force there were 1 1 Customs aerodromes for the 
use of land-planes, four for sea-planes and one for the use of airships. These came 
under medical control by the Local Authority as legislation was then necessary before 
Regulations to implement the Convention could be finally drafted. 

The Public Health (Aircraft) Regulations came into force on July 1, 1938, and are 
applicable to all aerodromes or places approved by the Commissioners of Customs for 
the landing or departure of foreign-going land-planes or sea-planes. 

Twenty-four aerodromes were then approved as “Customs” aerodromes. Four of these, i.e. 
Doncaster, London (Croydon), London (Heston) and Southampton Water tvefe designated 
by the Minister as Sanitary Aerodromes and the .Office International d’Hygiene publique 
was duly informed in accordance with the terms of the International Sanitary' Convention 
for Aerial Navigation. 

The object of the Regulations was to prevent the introduction of infectious disease into 
the country by air-borne traffic ivhich was rapidly increasing. They are administered 
(i) by Port Health Authorities, if the aerodromes or places for the landing of aircraft 
are within their district; (ii) by the local authority, including a county council, that main- 
tains an aerodrome; and (iii) in re.spcct to other aerodromes by the local authority of 
the district in which the aerodrome is situated. No grant has been payable but the cost 
of the medical inspection of aliens is met by the Exchequer. 

When the Regulations came into force, the bulk of the traffic was dealt with at Croydon 
and Heston, whilst the Jong distance sea planes of the old Imperial Airways used the 
Marine Airport at Southampton. Tlie landing there of a doubtful case of cholera from 
India in August 1938, led Dr. Maurice Williams to introduce a simple form of “declara- 
tion of health” which materially assisted the arrangements for the surveillance of 
travellers arriving by air from countries where the more dangerous infectious diseases 
were present. Incidentally, about the same time, American Authorities introduced a 
“declaration of origin" from passengers coming from an area infected with yellow fever 
in the form of a statement of their movement during the six days previous to landing. 
When the International Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navigation of 1944 was drawm 
up there two forms were amalgamated into the Personal Declaration of Origin and Health 
form which, under this Convention, is demanded from passengers arriving on aircraft. 

With the increase of air traffic, the Office International had many thorny problems to 
solve, perhaps one of the most imponant being the de.struction of disease-carrying 
mosquitoes on aircraft. Whilst the Ministry collaborated with the old Imperial Ainvays 
in much of the pioneer work on the disinsectization of aircraft, there has been no need 
for any such general measures to be imposed on aeroplanes arriving in this country. 
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to ensure the application of the Convention, one result being that in 1930, the “Office" 
jtiiblisliccl the Jst edition of the International Quarantine Directory. A second edition 
containing information (uj) to April 1933) from one hundred Countries, Colonies or 
Protectorate.';, was published in 1934 and a Supplement was issued in 1937. 

Port Sanitary Autlioritics have responsibilities beyond combating infectious disease 
on incoming vessels. Two incidents .seem of sufficient interest to serve as c.xamples, viz.: 
The case of anthra.x in a London dock labourer, mentioned in Dr. Ecccc’s Pre.sidential 
Address, which was the first occasion when the infection was traced to Indian bone 
meal and the case of the S.S. "Jean L.D.” This vessel arrived in the Port of London from ^ 
South Africa in October 1937, and 32 of the original crew of 34 subsequently suffered 
from an obscure form of paralysis. Tlic investigation showed that the condition was 
tri-ortltocresyl phosphate poisoning — the so-called “ginger” or “jake” paralysis— due to 
partaking of contaminated salad oil [6J. , 

As the Local Health Authority, Port Sanitary Authorities l\nvc responsibilities in 
regard to nuisances on ships lying within their jurisdiction. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the hygiene of crew spaces has been a matter of particular interwt to tort 
Medical Officers of Health and that some have forcibly expressed their views [/-12]. , 

As far back as '191 1 the congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute urged a thorough 
revision of the requirements in respect of the living quarters for officers and men or a 
new ve.sscls and the Association of Port Sanitary Authorities made detailed rccomntenda- 
tions in 1922 and again in 1935. It is therefore particularly satisfactory to record t at 
in 1937 the Board of Trade issued new Instructions as to the survey of Masters 
spaces, based on more modern standards, which have gone a long way to remed) in 
new ships the old defects. Whilst miLsanccs on ships are usually dealt with b) t e 
officers of the Port Sanitarv Authority, defects of construction and structural alterations 
are matters for the Board of Trade surveyors, the relative responsibilities being indica e 
in a circular (No. 1670) issued by the Minister in 1938 when forwarding copies o i 
revised Board of Trade instructions. 

, With the outbreak of the World War in 1939, new responsibilities devolved on ort 
Medical Officers of Health in connexion with Civil Defence. Crowd.s of refugees arrn 
and ports such as Dover and Harwich were taken over by the Admiralty for naval p 
poses, and traffic from many ports was diverted owing to enemy action and the h’*™ ' 

tion of the convoy system. Owing to the war, vessels had to dtange their routes an • 
increasing number of cases of malaria began to occur on arriving vessels. Mom * 
more ships on the wav home were calling at Freetown and other West African pot , 
where malaria was being contracted. 

Port Medical Officers of Health were circulated .and asked to keep the possibility o 
malaria constantly in mind when examining sick persons on .ships arriving from toreig 
and specially those which had called at West-African ports and to forward to the Minis ry 
particulars of all vessels on which malaria had occurred during the voyage. 

A summary of the returns received to the end of 1944 is given in the following table. 

CASES OF MALARIA ON SHIPS. 



No. of 

Cases 

Deaths 

Year 

ships 

reported 

reported 

1940 (last six months) ... 

132 

354 

11 

mi 

243 

756 

34 

1942 

152 

859 

12 

1943 

143 

845 

8 

1944 

15G 

780 

9 


Totals 820 

3,594 

54 


As the ivar progressed much strain was thrown on many ports whose norma! staff 
had already been depleted by the call to the Armed Forces but the history of the War 
Years yet remains to be written. 

One reform, however, which was long overdue, was finally accomplished. To meet the 
views of the Association of Port Sanitary Authorities, the desigjiation was changed to 
Port Health Authorities by the Public Health Act of 1936, but there were difficulties 
then in effecting the consequential amendment in the title “Port Sanitary Regulation”, 
When it became necessary to give effect to the provisions of the International Sanitary 
Convention of 1944, the anomaly was corrected in the Port Health Amendment Regulation 
of 1945, und our sea ports at last have Port Health Authorities and Port Health Regula- 
tions. 

^^T^'fpvXwdne the progress of Port Health Administration much attention has of 
neewsity been devoted to maritime traffic. 
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[February 15, 1946] 

RADIATION TREATMENT OF CEREBRAL TUMOURS 

Dr. R. McWhirter: The following investigation into the radiosensitivity of brain 
tumours was undertaken in association with the Department of Surgical Neurology and 
I should like at the outset to acknowledge its most helpful co-operation in the investiga- 
tion and in the preparation of this Address. 

Ten years ago our knowledge of the radiosensitivity of the different forms of brain 
tumour was restricted. Accordingly when this investigation was begun in 1936 it was 
decided that wherever possible the e.xact histological nature of the tumour to be 
irradiated would be determined and that all cases tvould be carefully followed up. 

Cases selected for cotisideration. — All cases histologically proven and treated by radio- 
therapy as part of the first planned method of treatment during the period 1936 to 
1944 have been included. 

In a number of cases the X-ray treatment was incomplete either because of deteriora- 
tion in the patient’s general condition or because the tumour was obviously radio-insensi- 
tive. All such cases have, however, been included in the following tables, for their 
omission would give an erroneous impression of the value of radiotherapy. 

All deaths have been assumed to be due to the tumour. Of the total 115 cases 4 
have not been fully traced, making the percentage of cases lost sight of 3-5%, 
Spongioblastoma polare has been included with the astrocytomas and the astroblas- 
toma with the glioblastomas. 

TABLE I.— ALL HISTOLOGICALLY PROVEN BRAIN TUMOURS, 19SC-lfl«. 

Total No. treated^by X-rays 

AstrocjTomas 61 7 

Ependymomas ^ 

. Oligodendrogliomas ^5 5 

Meningiomas 74 33 

Hemangioblastomas 15 10 

Neuro-epitheliomas 2 2 

Medulloblastomas ... ... ... 16 13 

Ependymoblastomas ... ^ ... ... 17 11 

Malignant choroidal papillomas ... C 3 

Pincaloblastomas 11 2 

Glioblastomas 160 2.5 

Total 324 115 

Following consideration of the above group of tumours, a brief comment will be 

made on the tumours of the pituitary' region and on spinal tumours. 

Method of treatment. — The extent of the surgical treatment has varied. In 5 out of 
the i 15 cases the tumour was apparently completely removed, but because complete 
removal could not be guaranteed radiotherapy was given later. In the remainder only 
a partial removal of the tumour was undertaken or only sufficient tissue was removed 
for histological examination. 

In the majority of cases a decompression, was carried out so that the tumour could 
be accurately localized and its extent determined. Where there was interference with 
the fluid circulation, sufficient tumour tissue was removed to overcome this. When 
cysts were present these were opened to diminish the bulk of the .tumour. Decompres- 
sion also permitted of inspection of the gross appearance of the tumour and, as will be 
shown later, this is of considerable importance in the selection of the meningiomas 
likely to be suitable for radiotherapy. 

From the data of clinical neurology, air ventriculography and operation findings, the 
position and the extent of the tumours were assumed and were marked on anterior and 
lateral radiographs and the patient sent for radiotherapy. 

The X-ray treatment has naturally undergone some modification over the period but 
>n general patients were treated by X-rays generated at 250 kV. and filtered by a 
Thoraeus filter. Two directly opposed fields centred over the tumour were used and 
each field was treated every day. A minimum tumour dose of 4,500 r in four weeks 
was planned but, as already indicated, this dose level was not reached in a number 
of cases. 

Aug. — Joint Dis. 1 
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Following the outbreak of the war, ordinary civilian air traffic graduallv decreased and 
aerodromes came more and more under R.A.F. control. The difficulties of proper siirvcil- 
ffince of passengers arriving by air also increased and arising out of a suggestion by Dr. 
Chesney the Port M.O.H. of Poole — ^Dr. Goodman and Mr, Dark of the Ministry of Health 
drew up a card which is now handed to each passenger from abroad when he arrives, on 
which is printed a notice in English and French warning him that while abroad he may 
have been in contact, tvithout knowing it, with some dangerous infectious disease 'and urg- 
ing him at once to consult a doctor and to show him the card should he fall ill within 
twenty-one days of arrival. On the reverse side of the card the attention of the doctor 
is dratvn to the fact that his patient has been abroad and he is a.skcd, if infectious disease 
is found or suspected, at once to notify the Medical Officer of Health and inform liim 
of the date and airport (which is given on the card) of the patient’s arriial. These 
particulars will help in locating other passengens who travelled on the same ’plane and 
the taking of other precautions. 

As smallpox is now the chief danger to be apprehended the original card is being 
revised to stress this disease and incidentally the Services have introduced a “ivarning- 
card” which is handed to their personnel who have travelled on ships on which smallpox 
has occurred during the voyage. 

To what extent this system ivill obviate the necessity of placing unprotected travellers 
from infected areas under surveillance it is difficult to judge, but the underlying idea of 
getting each passenger to carry out his own surveillance is being given an extended trial. 

III. The UNRRA Conventions 

Towards the end of 1941, when the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration was formed, one of the main aims was to provide aid in the prevention of pestilence. 
Fears were then expressed of the danger of epidemics in the liberated countries and as 
Paris was then in enemy hands and no help could be obtained from the Office Inter- 
national d’Hygicne pubiique, an e.xpert Commission on Quarantine was set up, the terms 
of reference being to consider the scope of the existing International Sanitary Conventions 
and to draft any necessary amendments of an emergency nature taking into account the 
progress of medical knowledge since the 1926 and 1933 Conventions were prepared — 
particularly in regard to yellow fever and the increasing speed of air travel. As a result, 
two new International Sanitary Conventions came into force on January 15, 1945 (UNRRA 
becoming the international body responsible for administering them for the time being), 
viz.: the International (Maritime) Sanitary Convention of 1944 amending the International 
Sanitary Convention of 1926, whicii has been implemented by the Port Health Amendment 
Regulations of 1945, and the International (Aerial) Sanitary Convention of 1944 amending 
the International Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navigation of 1933. This latter Con- 
vention has not yet been fully implemented as legislation is awaited in connexion with the 
recently formed Ministry of Civil Aviation. Particulars of these Conventions have, how- 
ever, already been communicated to this Section [13], 

Before concluding this outline of Port Health Administration, during the period whidi 
practically coincides with the life of this Section of the Royal Society of Medicine, I .should 
be lacking in appreciation if I did not pay my tribute to the work of Port Medical 
Officers and their staffs. To have given a fuller account of the many duties they now 
carry out would be impossible in a single paper. Tlie work calls for initiative and quick 
decision. To tvait on a dirty night, in a tossing launch, for the ship tvhich may be delayed, 
to climb the rope ladder and then make the right diagnosis in the minimum of time 
requires pluck, character and skill. Wireless telephony should gradually lessen the diffi- 
culties of the boarding officer but that so few mistakes have been made in the past 
twenty-five years is a greater tribute to the efficiency of the Port Health Service than any I 
could voice and one which would delight the heart of Richard Recce were he with us 
to-day. 
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degree of accuracv the radiosensitive lurnours from the radio-insensitive tumours and 
has made the following observations; 

“Meningiomas with extensive byparostosis are sensitive. Meningiomas, where the blood 
supply is mainly dural, are insensitive. Those with a cerebral blood supply are sensi- 
tive {excluding the intraventricular types). The meningioinas of multilobular forin with- 
a smooth firm oedematous cortex and soft pale interior within the lobules, witn the la^er 
blood-vessels on the surface and in the septa between the lobules are sensitive. The 
firm solid tumours with a granular surface and with vessels evenly distributed throughout 
a tough homogeneous substance are insensitive. Most of the meningiomas en plaque— 
both the soft and the pale hard avascular types — are sensitive. 

“In a group of 82 meningiomas 22 cases (or 27?c) were proved to be radiosensitive, 10 
(or 129c) were proved to be radio-insensitive, A further 13 (or 169r) have been assumed 
to be radiosensitive. This makes a total of 439c of the meningiomas suitable for treatment 
by X-ray therapy.” 

(3) The radiosensitive metastasizing tumours: 

TABLE IV. 


MeduUoblastoraas 

in 

Years after 
treatment 

0 

Exposed to 
risl; 

20 

qx 

0'2UG0 

Survival 

rate®,, 

100 

Ependyaioblastomas 

11 

. 1 

21 

0*2S57 

70-31 

Malignani choroidal papillomas 

U 

o 

10 

0'50<K) 

50*05 

PincSoblasiomas 

.> 

' ii 

Ti 

0 

25*32 


4 

4 

O'oOOO 

2^-32 

Total admissions 

20 

5 

— 

— 

1410 


The five-year survival rate in this group is 14%. 

AH the tumours in this group are highly radiosensitive and little difficulty was 
experienced in the destruction of the main primary tumour mass. Failure to cure the 
patient was due to the fact that these tumours have a marked tendency to metastasize 
to other parts of the cerebrospinal axis, and, in particular, to the basal cisterns and to 
the spinal canal. 

The method of treatment in this group has now been changed and localized treatment 
has been replaced by extensive fields arranged so as to include the whole of the cerebro- 
spinal axis. The best method of treating this large area is still under investigation and 
has not yet been finally determined. 

(4) The } radiosensitive tumours: 

TABLE V, 



Years after 

Exposed to 


Survival 


treatment 

risk 

qx 

rate^’e 

Glioblastomas 25 

. 0 

25 

0-4400 

100 


1 

14 

1 -0000 

5C00 

Total admissions 23 . 

1 2 

0 

>_ 

0 


, 3 

(} 




4 

5 

0 

— 

— 


The glioblastomas have been placed in a separate category. Thus, while at present 
the application of X-radiation to glioblastomas is of doubtful value, there is evidence 
that some of these tumours are not entirely unresponsive, and we propose to keep an 
open mind regarding future possibilities as radiotherapeutic technique mav improve in 
tumour lethal potency and neoplastic selectivity. 

Al! the histologically proven Inmonrs: 

TABLE VI. ^ 

, Years after Exposed to Survival 

treatment risk qx rate®- 

(t) Radio-insensitive tumours ... 2:5 0 H4-o 0-2009 100-0 

(2) Radiosensitive non-raetastasu:- 1 SI 0-3457 79-01 

ing tumours ... ... ... 3S 2 42 0-2143 5-2-29 

(Zj Radiosensitive metastasizing 3 26-5 0-0755 41-5.S 

turnouts 29 4 14 0-2357 37-93 

(4) ? radiosensitive tumours ... 25 5 — — - 27-13 

Total admissions 115 

The five-year survival rate of all cases is 27%. 

With the increased knowledge now available cases will be more carefully selected for 
X-ray treatment, and, if a suitable method of treatment can finally be e'lahorated for 
the radiosensitive metastasizing tumours (Group 3) the results in the future will prob- 
ably show considerable improvement. 

Pituitary tumours.— Only a brief comment will be made for the main ebjea of this paper 
has been to present the findings in the group of tumours alreadv discussed. 

Chromophobe adenomas are no longer treated bv radiotherapy for no conclusive 
evidence of their response to treatment has been obtained. In assessing the value of 
radiotherapy it must be borne in mind that spontaneous arrest of growth for indefinite 
periods and even spontaneous retrogression are in fact not uncommon. 

The eosinophil tumours are suitable for treatment bv X-rav therapy. In the maioritv 
of cases -the rate of advancement of the acromegaly is slowed down and in some cases 
definite improvement mav be obtained. Further, the bulk of tumour mav significantly 
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Assessmenl of the effect of radiotherapy. — It is always difficult to assess accurately the 
precise cliect oi radiotherapy on any tumour which cannot be directly inspected durintr 
the whole course of treatment and subsequently. The following ob.servations are based 
mainly on the clinical assessment of the size of the tumour as a space-occupying mass, 
m teims of its effect on cerebral function and in terms of brain plus tumour volume 
as judged fiom fullne.ss or recession at cranial defects. In some cases still more accurate 
assessment has been possible. Further operations have been undertaken in a number 
of cases (^in jiarticiilar in the meningiomas proved to be insensitive) and the gross 
appearances and the histological findings after treatment have beeti compared ivith those 
of the original operation. A post-mortem examination has been obtained in a number 
of cases. In others X-ray examination has provided useful information. Thus subse- 
quent ventriculography may show the absence or persistence of the mass. In one case 
where fine specks of calcification were pre.scnt throughout the tumour it was possible 
to follow' the shrinkage of the tumour during treatment to the final stage where the 
calcification was reduced to a thin plaque. 

From the above observation it has been possible to classify the brain tumours into 
four main groups: 

(1) The radio-insensitive tumours: 



TABLE II. 
ij Years after 

f treatment 

Exposed 
to risk 

qs* 

Survival 

rateli 

Astrocytomas 7 

i t> 

22-5 

0‘1778 

too 

Ependymomas ... ... 4 

r ^ 


0-4375 

8e-22 

Oligodendrogliomas . , 5 

1 

9 

0-S333 

•J0-2r> 

Radio-insensitive rneningiomas 7 

3 

a 

0-10157 

30-83 


4 

o 

0 

25-09 

Total admissions 23 

15 — — 23'0O 

*qx is the probabiJiiy or chance of d>'ing in any one year. 


It will be seen from the table that 26% of the patients' in this group arc alive at the 
end of five years. 

The astrocytomas, the ependymomas and the oligodendrogliomas are all slowly grow- 
ing tumours and patients with these tumours may survive for more than five ywi's 
tvith no treatment at all. In assessing the value of radiotherapy, therefore, the survival 
rate is of little value. The survival rate in the above group did not differ materially 
from cases receiving no radiotherapy. There was no clinical proof .that the tumour mass 
had diminished in size and where subsequent operation W'as carried out the tumour 

tvas unaltered. _ • m i 

The meningiomas w'ill be considered more fully in the next section where it will be 
shown that from the radiotherapeutic point of view there are two types of- meningioma 
— one radiosensitive and the other radio-insensitive. The radio-insensitiye tumours are, 
of course, included above. When the tumour was found to be radio-insensitive subsequent 
operation was performed in a number of cases and the tumour removed. The absence 
of radiation effect upon it.s bulk and its component cells was then verified. 

From what has been said it will be appreciated that the five-year siirvii'al rate of 26% 
is due to the naturally slow growtli of the first three tumours and to the mechanical 
gains from partial tumour removals and from decompressive effects. It is possible tliat 
w'hile radiotherapy did not cause diminution in the tumour bulk it may have slowed 
down the rate of growth of these tumours. The subsequent total surgical removal of 
some of the meningiomas has also influenced the five-year survival rate. 

(2) The radiosensitive non-metastasizing tumours: 





TABLE 

III. 





Years after 

Exposed to 


Surciva! 



( treatment 

risk 

qv 

r3ie% 

Radiosensitive meningiomas 

20 

1 

0 

38 

0-0.'i2G 

100 

Hemangioblastomas 

10 

I 

1 

30 

0-0333 

04-74 

Neuro-epitheliomas. . . 

2 


2 

3 

23 

1.5-5 

0*0435 

0-0045 

01*58 

87-60 

Total admissions 

38 

1 

4 

8 

o-2r>ot) 

SI -05 



1 

5 

. — 

— 

01 -40 


This group has given the best results and it will be seen that the five-year survival 

rate is 61%. . . 

The radiosensitive meningiomas form the Iiiggest group. That some meningiomas 
were radiosensitive was recognized as early as 1936 and it is of considerable interest to 
record'that so far it has been impossible from histology alone to differentiate fietwcen 
rhe radiosensitive and the radio-insensitive meningiomas. The average duration of 
vmnioms before treatment in the radiosensitive group is about two years and about 
fi ' an 1 1 half years in the radio-insensitive group, but the figures for individiiaf cases 
hve ^ variation to permit of the duration alone being used ns a means of 

differentiating between the two types. From his ciinic.-d experience and from the gross 
” t micil appearances at the time of operation Afr. Don can distinguish with a fair 
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degree of accuracy the tadiosensliive tumours from the radio-insensitive tumours and 
has made the foiiowing observations; 

“Meningiomas with extensive hyperostosis are sensitive. Meningiomas, where the Wood 
supply is mainly dural, are insensitive. Those with a cerebral blood supply are sensi- 
tive (excluding the intraventricular types). The meningiornas of multilobular forrn with 
a smooth hrm cedematous cortex and soft pale interior within the lobules, with the la^er 
blood-vessels on the surface and in the septa between the lobules are sensitive. The 
firm solid tumours with a granular surface and with vessels evenly distributed throughout 
a tough homogeneous substance are insensitive. Mast of the meningiomas cn plaque 
both the soft and the pale hard avascular types — are sensitive. 

“In a group of 82 meningiomas 22 cases (or 27%) were proved to be radiosensitive, 10 
(or 12%) were proved to he radio-insensitive. A further 13 tor 16%) have been assumed 
to be radiosensitive. This makes a total of 43% of the meningiomas suitable for treatment 
by X-ray therapy.” 

(3) The radiosensitive metastasizing tumonrs: 


TABLE IV. 


Medulloblastomas 

la 

ji Years after 

j) ueacmeni 

i5 0 

Exposed to 
risk 

29 

qx 

0-2(jG9 

SundvaJ 

rate 

100 

Ependymoblsstomas 

n 

.‘t 1 

21 

0-2d57 

79*31 

Malignant choroidal papillomas 

3 

>■ ^ 

10 

0-50f)0 

50 '05 

pinealoblastomas 

•7 

'! 5 

Ti 

0 

28-32 


r -t 

i 

0-3000 

28-32 

Total admissions 

29 

1. r> 

— 


UIG 


The five-year survival rate in this group is 

Aii the tumours in this group are highly radiosensitive and little difficulty was 
experienced in the destruction of the main primary tumour mass. Failure to cure the 
patient was due to the fact that these tumours have a marked tendency to metastasize 
to other parts of the cerebrospinal axis, and, in particular, to the basal cisterns and to 
the spina! canal. 

The method of treatment in this group has now been changed and localized treatment 
has been replaced by extensive fields arranged so as to include the whole of the cerebro- 
spinal axis. The best method of treating this large area is .still tinder investigation and 
has not yet been finally determined. 


(4) The ? radiosensitive tumours: 




TABLE 






Years after 

Exposed to 


Surt'ival 


■I 

ireatraeni 

risk 

qx 

rate'^o 

Glioblastomas 25 

1 

0 

23 

0-4400 

100 


I) 

1 

14 

1 -0000 

56-00 

Total admissions 25 

1 

o 

<i 

— 

0 


1 

ii 

0 




;! 

4 

3 

t) 

— 
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The glioblastomas have been placed in a separate category. Thus, while at present 
the application of X-radiation to giiohlastontas is at doubtful value, there is evidence 
that some of these tumours arc not entirely unresponsive, and we propose to keep an 
open mind regarding future possibilities as radiotherapeiitic technique may improve in 
tumour lethal potency and neoplastic selectivity. 


Ad the histologically proven tumours: 





TABLE VI. 






,1 

Years after 

Exposed to 


Survival 




tfcatineni 

risk 

qx 

rate^Q 

(1) Radio-insensitive tumours 

23 

it 

0 

114-0 

0-2009 

lOO-O 

(2) Radiosensitive non-metastasiz- 


!l 

1 

81 

0 3457 

79-01 

ing tumours 

3S 

i' 

2 

42 

0-2143 

52-29 

(3> Radiosensitive metastasizing 



3 

2G-3 

0-0755 

41-08 

tumours 

29 

1 

4 

U 

0-2857 

37-9S 

(4) ? radiosensitive tumours 

23 


5 



27-13 

Total admissions 

115 

(! 





The five-year survival rate of all 

cases is 27%, 





With the increased knowledge now available cases will be more carefully selected for 
X-ray treatment, and, if a suiuible method of treatment can finally be elaborated for 
the radiosensitive metastasizing tumours (Group 3} the results in the future will prob- 
ably show considerable improvement. - ^ 

PiUiilary tumours.— Only a brief comment will be made for the main cbiect of this paper 
has been to present the findings in the group of tumours already discussed. 

(Chromophobe adenomas are no longer treated by radiotherapy for no conclusive 
evidence of their response to treatment has been obtained. In assessing the value of 
radiotherapy u must be borne in mind that spontaneous arrest of growth for indefinite 
penods and even spontaneous retrogression are in fact not uncommon. 

The eosinophil tumours are suitable for treatment by X-ray therapy. In the maiotitv 
of cases the rate of advancement of the acromegalv is slowed down 'and in some case's 
hcfimtc improvement may be obtained. Further, the bulk of tumour may significantly 
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Assessinent of the effect of radiotherapy. —It is always difficult to assess accuratclv the 
ptecisc ellcct of radiotherapy on any tumour which cannot he directly inspected durine 
the tvhole course of treatntent and subsequently. The following observations are based 
mainly on the clinical asscstment of the size of the tumour as a space-occupying mass, 
in terms of its effect on cerebral function and in terms of brain plus tumour volume 
as judged from fullness or recession at cranial defects. In some cases still more accurate 
assessment^ has been possible. Further operations have been undertaken in a number 
of cases fin particular in the meningiomas proved to be insensitive) and the gross 
appearances and the histological findings after treatment have been compared with those 
of the original operation. A post-mortem c.vamination has been obtained in a number 
of cases. In others X-ray examination has provided useful information. Thus subse- 
quent ventriculography may show the absence or persistence of the mass. In one case 
where fine specks of calcification were present throughout the tumour it was possible 
to follow the shrinkage of the tumour during treatment to the final stage where the 
calcification was reduced to a thin plaque. 

From the above obseri'aticn it has been possible to classify the brain tumours into 
four main groups: 

(1) The radio-iuseusitive timioiirs: 




TABLE 11. 
Years after 
treatment 

Exposed 
to risk 

qx* 

Sur\'ival 

rate% 

Astrocytomas 

7 

0 

22 '5 

0*1778 

100 

Epend^rmomas 

4 

/ 1 

Ig ‘ 

Q’4375 

82-22 

OligodcndrogHomas ... 

r, 

o 


0-3333 

4G-25 

Radio-insensitive meningiomas 

7 

s 

l'> 

0'1GU7 

30-S3 


4 

2 

0 

25-CO 

Total admissions 

2a 

( 5 — — 25 >00 

*tix is the probability or chance of djing in any one year. 


It will be seen from the table that 26% of the patients' in this group are alive at the 
end of five years. - 

The astrocytomas, the ependymomas and the oligodendrogliomas are all slowly grow- 
ing tumours and patients with these tumours may survive for more than five years 
with no treatment at all. In assessing the value of radiotherapy, therefore, the survival 
rate is of little value. The survival rate in the above group did not differ materially 
from cases receiving no radiotherapy. There was no clinical jtroof that the tumour mass 
had diminished in size and where subsequent operation was carried out the tumour 

was unaltered. • -u i 

The meningiomas u’ill be considered more fully in the next section where it will be 
shown that from the radiotherapcutic point of view there are two types of. meningioma 
— one radiosensitive and the other radio-insensitive. The radio-insensitive tumours are, 
of course, included above. When the tumour was found to be radio-insensitive subsequent 
operation ivas performed in a number of cases and the tumour removed. The absence 
of radiation effect upon its bulk and its component cells was then verified. 

From ivhat has been said it will be appreciated that the five-year survival rate of 26% 
is due to the naturally slow growtli of the first three tumours and to the mechanical 
gains from partial tumour removals and from decompressive effects. It is possible that 
while radiotherapy did not cause diminution in the tumour bulk it may have slowed 
down the rate of growth of these tumours. The subsequent total surgical removal of 
some of the meningiomas has also influenced the five-year survival rate. 

(2) The radiosensitive non-vietastasizing t amours: 

TABLE III. 
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qv 
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38 

•1 

S 

0'2S00 

Sl-05 



5 

— 

— 

01 -IG 


This group has given the best results and it will be seen that the five-year survival 
rate is 61%. 

The radiosensitive meningiomas form the biggest group. That some meningiomas 
were radiosensitive was recognized as early as 1936 and it is of considerable interest to 
record that so far it has been impossible from histology alone to differentiate benreen 
the radiosensitive and the radio-insensitive meningiomas. The average duration of 
cvmntoms before treatment in the radiosensitive group is about tuo years and about 
fi . 1 1 a half vears in the radio-insensitive group, but the figures for individual cases 

E ^ too' wide a variation to permit of the duration alone being used as a means of 
differentiating between the two types. From his clinic.^ experience and from the gros,s 
nnawmical appearances at the time of operation Mr. Dott can distingui.di with a fair 
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symproms for a very long time, and if a course of radiation treatment is given there 
is no way of saying what effect it has had on the tumour. We have one or two cases 
of oligodendroglioma which have not had a decompression bur have been treated with 
radiation through the intact skull, and they have remained fairly well for periods of 
three or four years. We have also had some cases of astrocytoma of the basal ganglia 
which have had simple decompressions followed by radiation treatment with survival 
periods of three or four years. These tumours arc, to some extent, radiosensithe and 
north treating. 

Three cases of meningiomata have been treated by radiation therapy, one in the 
cerebellopontine angle, one on the upper and posterior surface of the petrous bone, and 
one in both frontal regions, and only in the last case has there been any improvement. 
This was a very vascular tumour, with vascular channels in the skull the size of orte’s 
little finger, and the patient, a middle-aged woman, became repeatedly exsanguinated 
at repeated operations to expose and partially remove the tumour. Now after two 
years and one course of deep therapy, the decompression area is indrawn and she is 
free from symptoms. However, we have not done a ventriculogram to see whether, or 
hoiv much, tumour remains. 

Our results with the cerebellar medulloblastoma do not differ significantly from those 
previously published. Our best case looks like being that of a young adult w'ho had a 
tumour of the upper vermis extending into the left cerebellar lobe completely removed 
in September 1942. It was thought at operation to be an ependymoma, but histological 
e.xamination left no doubt that it was a characteristic medulloblastoma. He was thus 
given a course of deep therapy following operation, and to date there has been no sign 
of recurrence. One wonders whether we should not more often try to effect a wide 
removal of these tumours and follow this with a course of radiation treatment — although 
in those cases in which the floor of the fourth ventricle is involved, or in which there 
are already meningeal metastases, surgery probably has little to offer. 

The cerebellar ependymoma, a tumour which usually grows in the lower part of the 
fourth ventricle, is often attached to the floor or to the calamus scriptorius, and presents 
as a mass in the cisterna magna. These arc essentially benign tumours, but their 
situation usually means that complete removal is not possible without doing irreparable 
damage to the medulla. It has been the experience of most people, however, that a 
subtotal removal, leaving a fringe of attachment to the calamus will keep these patients 
free from symptoms for a number of years, if not permanently. 

• fo November 1939 we admitted a little girl aged 7 with a short history of headache, 
vomiting, unsteadiness in walking, which symptoms confined her to bed within two or 
tnr^ weeks. On examination, there was no enlargement of the skull, intense papiUcedema, 
nystagmus to both sides, ataxy of all four limbs, with in the lower limbs a considerable 
naccid weakness and absence of tendon reflexes, sphincteric paralysis, and a good deal 
01 pain in the back. 'Clinically this looked like a medulloblastoma with spinal metastases. 
A ventriculogram indicated a tumour in the lower part of the fourth ventricle and she 
was given a trial course of deep therapy. The result was immediate and dramatic, and 
was regarded as confirming the diagnosis. Within four or five weeks she had regained 
health, and if was not possible to demonstrate any neurological abnormalities. 
fh\ 2^° ^ relapse about a year later, and again a course of treatment brought about 
improvement. She finally died in a third relapse in December 1943, four 
.jears after the onset of symptoms, and at autopsy we found a characteristic ependymoma, 
h may be a good idea to give a course of treatment as a routine in these cases. 

Hme we really any evidence that radiation treatment has an effect on brain tumours? 
think anyone who has seen the response of a medulloblastoma to a course of X-ray 
therapy would say yes. But even with these tumours it is a prolongation, of life and 
pot a cure which w'e achieve. Are brain tumours ever cured by radiation? We have 
experience of one case in which the answer to that, too, is .in the affirmative. 

o young woman was admitted to the National Hospital, Queen Square, 
fhe care of Dr. Critchley. She had been in good health until two months before 
sSikl?!?” p Pofl'J attack of influenza, she began to complain of progressively 

of Paadache and vomiting, and she had two epileptic attacks characterized by turning 
1-500 ^ j 5 eyes to the left side, and convulsive movements of the left side of the 

of fVio 1 ti®f*ijPPPar limb. After the second of these there was a progressive weakness 
siiom ■ df her body. On examination there was bilateral papillcedema, and a 

in weakness of the left limbs and face, with a corresponding alteration 

elpi-rr X-rays of the skull were normal, but the spinal fluid pressure was 
there 5 fluid contained an excess of protein. There was thus little doubt that 

Or nnc^M expanding lesion in the right frontal region, either a rapidly growing glioma 
right f f P- Pbscess. At operation Mr. Hugh Cairns found a subcortical glioma in the 
GrppnR22* j Sufficient of this was removed for histological examination and Dr, 

There wIt- “PdidPStruted that it was a glioblastoma multiforme, of a malignant type, 

sidenre .^P’PPdvement after operation, notably in the relief of headache and sub- 

afW little alteration in the left-sided weakness. Four weeks 

directoS *2 *2” of radium treatment was given, 44,400 mg.-hrs. flOO mg. plaque) 

weeted to the right frontal region. 
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pressure improvement in visual Held defects and other signs of local 

In Cushing’s syndrome where the cause is a basophil pituitary tumour very striking 
■ n ‘ obtained. It always remains difficult, however, to identify those cases 

nimre the syndrome is actually due to a basophil pituitary tumour. 

Cramopharyngeal carcinoma (pharyngeal endothelioma) — the invasive tumour of the 
lase of the skull which appe.ars to be a primitive type of carcinoma akin to branchial) 
carcinoma IS highly radiosensitive and good results have been obtained over a number 
ot years of observation. 

Spinal coid tumours . — ^The response is similar to that found in. the cerebral tumours 
with the exception that the spinal cord meningiomas all appear to be radio-insensitive. 

Mr, J. Pennybaciter; The difficulties of assessing the value of radiation arc greater in 
the case of brain tumours than with tumours in most other parts of the bodv. We 
cannot see these tumours to know whether they are increasing in size or shrinking, and 
attempts at indirect visualization, e.g. by repeated ventriculograms, are often not prac- 
ticable. Usually a person who is sent for radiation has had some kind of crania! 
operation, and it is difficult to say how much of immediate benefit results from the 
.surgical procedure, which may be nothing more than a decompression, and how much 
is attributable to radiation therapy. It would appear that a comparison of survival 
periods in comparable types of tumour, one group of which had been treated only 
surgically, and the other by surgery ivith subsequent radiation, would give some valu- 
able information. Dr. Francis Sclriller in our department has recently attempted such 
an analysis, but even with some 200 cases of verified tumours the individual groups were 
too small to be of statistical significance. At present most of us rely on impressions, 
and on the memory of occasional outstanding cases which seem to have responded 
favourably. More frequently we resort to this kind of treatment because we realize 
that we are dealing with a problem which is beyond the scope of radical surgery, and 
I believe this includes most gliomata which constitute the majority of brain tiimoun. 

In selecting cases for radiation treatment, we try to verify histologically every brain, 
tumour, either by open e.vploration or by needle biopsy. This "’e regard as of the 
utmost importance, as on a number of occasions jiatients who have presented^ the 
clinical features of malignant gliomata have proved to have benign and remediable 
lesions, such as a meningioma, abscess or subdural htematoma. No amount of wisdom 
and neurological experience can make this differentiation as accurately as the surgeon 
at operation and the pathologist with his microscope. If the tumour proves to be a 
benign one in an accessible situation we try to remove it, even though we may add 
slightly to the patient’s disability in so doing, by which I mean that a person with focal 
epilepsy due to a parasagittal meningioma may have his tumour out, but be left with a 
slight tveakness of one leg which he did not have prior to operation. By taking his 
tumour out, we have saved him from something worse. 

If the tumour is a glioma, we are guided by the type of tumour, its situation, the 
degree of incapacity which it has already caused, and the further incapacity which may 
be entailed by removal. Thus a patient with an astrocytoma in the right Rolandic area, 
Vho is suffering from severe headache, failure of vision, and occasional epileptic attacks, 
but with little weakness of his limbs, and little mental impairment — for such a patient 
W'e would do a decompression to relieve the pressure symptoms, and would arrange tor 
a course of deep X-ray treatment. To attempt a wide removal of such a tumour would 
almost certainly produce a hemiplegia, and although it might prolong life for >'*1^)'' 
months or even longer, the tumour would inevitably recur and cause death. Inis 
practice applies to most types of gliomata, although there are some situated on or near 
the surface of the brain in less eloquent sites where removal, as complete as may be to 
the naked eye, is justifiable and practicable. With these we usually try to arrange for 
a course of radiation to deal with the microscopic e.vtensions w'hich we know we have 
left behind Thus, we have employed radiotherapy pretty extensively and I should like 
to take this opportunity of thanking Dr. Jupe, Dr. David Barnes, Dr. Fairchild, and 
Professor Windeyer among others for their help and co-operation. 

In general, w'e have found that the survival period of treated spongioblastoma multi- 
forme^ is longer than in the untreated cases, although only the “good cases” are sent 
for treatment With the more slowly growing types of gliomata— the astrocytoma and 
M;<rr.rlpndro 2 lioma— the evidence is very difficult to evaluate, because these tumours 
oiigou 6 irregular manner w'hatever is done to them. Thus it is not very 

behave naVienl to° present himself with a two or three weeks’ historv of headache 

I'UrvfLiT impairment, without any gross neurological abnormalitie.s and the X-rays 
ana “suai ‘ of calcification representing a tumour which must have been present 
reveal a ^j. years without symptoms. A decompression alone may relieve 
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symptoms for a very long time, and if a course of radiation treatment is given there 
is no way of saving'what effect it has had on the tumour. We have one or two cases 
of oligodendroglioma which have not had a decompression but have been treated with 
radiation through the intact skull, and they have remained fairly well for periods of 
three or four vears. We have also had some cases of astrocytoma of the basal ganglia 
which have had simple decompressions followed by radiation treatment with survival 
periods of three or four years. These tumours are, to some extent, radiosensitive and 
worth treating. 

Tliree cases of meningiomata have been treated by radiation therapy, one in the 
cerebellopontine angle, one on the upper and posterior 'surface of the petrous bone, and 
one in both frontal regions, and only in the last case has there been any irnprovement. 
This was a very vascular tumour, with vascular channels in the skull the size of one’s 
little finger, and the patient, a middle-aged woman, became repeatedly e.xsanguinated 
at repeated operations to expose and partially remove the tumour. Now after two 
years and one course of deep therapy, the decompression area is indrawn and she is 
free from svmptoms. However, we have not done a ventriculogram to see whether, or 
how much,' tumour remains. 

Our results with the cerebellar medulloblastoma do not differ significantly from those 
previously published. Our best case looks like being that of a young adult who had a 
tumour of the upper vermis extending into the left cerebellar lobe completely removed 
in September 1942. It was thought at operation to be an ependymoma, but histological 
examination left no doubt that it was a characteristic medulloblastoma. He was thus 
given a course of deep therapy following operation, and to date there has been no sign 
of recurrence. One wonders 'whether we should not more often try to effect a wide 
removal of these tumours and follow this with a course of radiation treatment — although 
in those cases in which the floor of the fourth ventricle is involved, or in which there 
are already meningeal metastases, surgery' probably has little to offer. 

The cerebellar ependymoma, a tumour which usually grows in the lower part of the 
fourth ventricle, is often attached to the floor or to the calamus scriptorius, and presents 
as a mass in the cisterna magna. These are essentially benign tumours, but their 
situation usually means that complete removal is not possible without doing irreparable 
damage to the 'medulla. It has been the experience of most people, however, that a 
subtotal removal, leaving a fringe of attachment to the calamus will keep these patients 
free from svmptoms for a number of years, if not permanently. 

In November 1939 we admitted a little girl aged 7 with a s'hort historj’ of headache, 
vomiting, unsteadiness in walking, which symptoms confined her to bed within two or 
three weeks. On examination, there was no enlargement of the skull, intense papilioedema. 
nystagmus to both sides, ataxy oi all four limbs, with in the lower limbs a considerable 
flaccid weakness and absence of tendon reflexes, sphincteric paralysis, and a good deal 
of pain in the back. Clinically this looked like a medulloblastoma with spinal metastases. 
A ventriculogram indicated a tumour in the lower part of the fotuth ventricle and she 
was given a trial course of deep therapy. The result was immediate and dramatic, and 
was regarded as confirming the diagnosis. Within four or five weeks she had regained 
her normal health, and it was not possible to demonstrate any neurological abnormalities. 
She had a relapse about a year later, and again a course of treatment brought about 
this dramatic improvement. She finally died in a third relapse in December 1943. four 
years after the onset of sj-mptoras, and at autopsy we found a characteristic ependymoma. 

It may he a good idea to give a course of treatment ns a routine in these cases. 

Ha^■e we really any evidence that radiation treatment has an effect on brain tumours? 
I think anyone who has seen the response of a medulloblastoma to a course of X-ray' 
therapy would say yes. But even with these tumours it is a prolongation of life and 
not a cure which we achieve. Are brain tumours ever cured bv radiation? We have 
experience of one case in which the answer to that, too, is ,in the affirmative. 


In April 1933 a 3 'oung woman was admitted to the National Hospital, Queen Square 
under the care of Dr. Critchley. She had been in good health until two months before 
admission when, after a mild attack of influenza, she began to complain of progressively 
severe headache and vomiting, and she had tivo epileptic attacks characterized by turning 
of the head and eyes to the left side, and convulsive movements of the left side of the 
face and left upper limb. After the second of these there was a progressive weakness 
of the left side of her body. On examination there was bilateral papiilcedema, and a 
slight but definite weakness of the left limbs and face, with a corresponding alteration 
in the reflexes. X-rays of the skull were normal, but the soinal fluid pressure was 
elevated and the fluid contained an excess of protein. There was thus littH doubt that 
there was an expanding lesion in the right frontal region, either a rapidlv growing glioma 
or possibly an abscess. At operation Mr. Hugh Cairns found a subcortical glioma in the 
right frontal lobe. Sufficient of this was removed for histological examination and Dr. 
Oreenfield demonstrated that it was a glioblastoma multiforme, of a malignant type 
There was some improvement after operation, notably in the relief of headache and sub- 
sidence of papilioedema. but little alteration in the left-sided weakness. Four w^ks 
attar operation a course of radium treatment was given. 44,400 mg.-hrs. (100 mg nlaouel 
directed to the right frontal region. s v b. maquei 
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continued until January 1936, when she again began to cpmplain of head- 
iif 11 ® . decompression became very tense, and the left hemiparesis more marked. In 
had a course of high-voltage deep X-ray therapy (200 kV. 1-5 mm. 
coppei filter, 6,600 r in 14 doses; 5 fields, a.p., ,2 lateral, superior, vertical), with a rapid 
improvement in her general health, abatement of the pressure syraptorris, and a slight 
improvement in Ine neurological abnormalities. In June 1936 there was a rapid worsen- 
iu® ? symptoms: headache, vomiting, drowsiness, and now a complete paralysis of 
tne left orm and nearly complete paralysis of the left leg. She was given a second 
course of deep therapy (the same physical factors 16 doses, 7,810 r) and again there was 
a prompt improvement. By October 1936 she had no symptoms, the decompression area 
was soft and just flush with the skull, th'e papillcedema had completely subsided, and 
phere was dnly a slight kinetic weakness of the left hand with a little sensory impairment 
in this limb. By March 1937 the decompression area was markedly indrawn. She 
returned to full work in a shop and in June 1939 she was married. She remained well 
until Septemb'ar 1941, when her left leg suddenly gave way with her when she was 
coming downstairs. She thought that she had twisted her ankle, but on attempting to 
rise (there had been no faintness or loss of consciousness) she found that h;r left arm 
and leg were completely paralysed. When she was seen on October 4, 1941, she was 
unable to walk unassisted. The decompression area was still markedly indrawn, and 
she had no headache or discomfort but there was a profound spastic weakness of the left 
arm and leg, and to a less extent of the left side of the face. She remained in about 
this state until February 1942, when sh'a began to have focal epileptic attacks in the left 
limbs and left side of the face. In March 1942 she was given another course of deep 
therapy (9,560 r in fifteen days) which had the effect of stopping the focal epilepsy imt 
she gradually deteriorated and died on July 24, 1942, seven and a half years after the 
onset of symptoms, and six years 'after the third course of radiation treatment. At the 
autopsy there was an extensive subcortical necrosis of the right hemisphere, maximm 
in the irradiated field. Dr. Dorothy RusSell could find no relic of the tumour for ’"'h'C" 
the operation had been done and the radiation therapy given. Thus we must assume that 
the radiation had killed the tumour comptetely, but in so doing it produced damage to 
. the normal brain which killed the patient. 

We believe this necro.sis i.s a radiation effect and not a very uiicomnion one. vVe have 
encountered some 6 or 8 cases of varying degrees of severity, but there arc no means 
of knowing exactly liow often it occiir.s. The effects may not produce clinical manifesta- 
tions for many months or years after the radiation, and it is probable that in many 
cases the tumour kills the patient liefore the.se effects have had time to develop. Is 
this a result of overdosage? In none of our cases was the dosage beyond the accepted 
range of safety, and it should he said that none of them suffered superficial damage 
(burns or necrosis) to the scalp_ or skull, e.xcept more or less permanent depiiation tn 
irradiated fields. However, most of tlieni were treated rhrougli multiple portals of 
entry, so that no one area of the scalp or skull received more than a fraction of. the 
total dose brought to bear on the tumour. 

We have not encountered a siniilar effect in the spirmi cord but there arc reports 
in the literature of such effects. Thus Stevenson and Eckhardt have recently described 
the case of a man who received radiation trcaimcnl for Ivmpho-cphheiioma of the neck, 
and who about a year later developed a transverse lesion of die cord at the fourth cervical 
■segment. This led to his death from respiratory paralysis, and at the autopsy there 
was a necrotic le.sion in the cervical enlargement which liad much the same appearance 
as those we have encountered in the brain. It was estimated that the spinal cord had 
received between 5,000 and 6,000 r of the total treatment given. ^ , 

Such an effect of radiation, makes me more cautious in advising radiation thempy 
for a lesion which I am nor certain can be treated in no other way. 

Thus, some years ago, a middle-,aged woman came in suffering from peculiar dience- 
phalic attacks and .a mild increase in intracranial pressure. A ventriculogram reveaiea 
a slight symmetrical hydrocephalus with a filling defect in the posterior part of the tm™ 
ventricle which we interpreted as the medial extension of a thalamic glioma. She haa 
a decompression done, with great improvement but because of the supposed site ana 
nature of the lesion, she was given X-ray therapy (3,492 r, 1,908 r, 1,440 r) during the 
next two years. She died three and a half years after .her first admission, and at the 
autopsy there was a massive subcortical necrosis ol the right hemisphere, and the only 
other lesion found was a small colloid cyst in the third ventricle. The right treatment 
in this case would have been to withhold the X-ray treatment until we had had more in- 
formation from further ventriculograms when the decompression was no longer adequate. 

The possibility of doing damage with our present technique of therapy raise.s im- 
portant * problems. What is the niaxirauni dose of radiation the brain will tolerate 
without these necrotic effects? What do.se will have the maximum beneficial effect on 
the tumour and yet not cause necrosis? Should we revise our vieivs about multiple 
portals of entry and perhaps concentrate on irradiating a tumour expo.sed at operation? 


Dr Dorothy S. Russell [St/nt»itiry] : In the histological examination of gliomas which 
1 ’c been treated by deep X-ray therapy it has been impossible, as a rule, to assess the 
nave tissue-damage attributable to the treatment owing to the natural occurrence 

amoun jggi-ees'of necrosis, hxniorrbagc and vasetdar cliangc.s in untreated tiimoiir.s. 
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It is therefore of fundamental importance to gauge the effects of such irradiation upon 
the normal brain. Two cases of this kind have been mentioned by Mr. Pennybacker. 
In the first, of which he gave particulars, symptoms proved to be due to a small colloid 
cyst of the third ventricle. Irradiation necrosis developed beneath a right temporal 
decompression. In the second case, in a middle-aged man, symptoms referable to a 
lesion in the left temporal lobe followed nine months after a single dose of 2,350 r had 
been given for a rodent ulcer of the overlying scalp. 

The macroscopic appearances in both cases were similar: there was massive necrosis 
of the subcortical white matter accompanied by numerous small htemorrhages, and the 
overlying corte.v was broadened and abnormally tough, especially over the summits of 
the convolutions. Microscopically, the subcortical white matter was completely destroyed 
through a large part of the lobe by necrosis and htemorrhage, and the necrosis extended 
in places into the cortex. The latter showed considerable loss of neurones, complete in 
places, accompanied by a pronounced gliosis. Many of the perforating blood-vessels 
had undergone fibrinoid necrosis and were often thrombosed, while others showed great 
collagenous thickening of their walls. In the meninges there was a trivial degree of 
fibrous thickening and sparse lymphocytic infiltration. Remarkable features were the 
diffuse permeation of both grey and white matter by numerous threads of fibrin, and 
the absence of cortical atrophy in spite of the considerable destruction of the neurones. 

Animal experiments. — Dr. C. M. Wilson (Physics Department, Westminster Hospital 
Medical School) has participated in an attempt to find out in what order these changes 
take place in the brain, and the part played by alterations in blood-vessels. To- 
this end the left side of the skull in a series of 8 rabbits was irradiated with a single 
dose of 2,850 r. The animals remained perfectly well until about a hundred days later 
when neurological disturbances developed (3 animals). One of these, kept alive for a 
further forty days, became blind and unable to feed itself. These three animals Showed 
cerebral lesions similar to those described in the human cases. The foci of necrosis, 
however, occupied central parts of the brain and were rarely accompanied by demon- 
strable vascular changes. The cortex iriimediately below the site of irradiation" appeared, 
relatively insusceptible. The left lobe of the cerebellum showed marked changes in 
both cortex and white matter in two anirpals. 

The remaining 5 rabbits were killed at earlier stages (seventy-three to ninety days after 
irradiation), before the onset of symptoms, in order to identify early stages of the lesion. In 
2 (at eighty-three and ninety days respectively) such changes were observed. They occupied 
the cerebellum and hippocampus and consisted of minute hsemorrhages. Necrosis of 
tissue and earlv focal gliosis were sometimes associated, but no histological alterations 
were observed in the blood-vessels. It is therefore difficult to attribute the necrosis and 
htemorrhage to vascular damage, as appeared likely in the human material. The in- 
vestigations are being continued, and will be reported later in full. In conclusion the 
following questions require an answer: Wffiat is the significance of the prolonged latent 
period before the lesions develop? Why are the lesions progressive when they are once 
initiated? And why, in the experimental animals, are the lesions deep-seated in the 
cerebrum and not superficial? The answers may be found by the physicist; they appear 
at present to be insoluble to the pathologist.^ 


Mr. J. Jackson Richmond; There are three problems related to this interesting 
subject which 1 would like to discuss briefly. First, the difficulty in selection of cases 
for irradiation treatment. Dr. MeWhirter has stressed the importance of a histological 
classification in deciding the question. However, very often one meets with surprises. 
For instance, it is generally stated that the astrocytoma is a radio-resistant tumour, bur 
this is only true when considered as a group. Occasionally these gliomas prove to be 
relatively radiosensitive. Again it is difficult to assess suitability according to the 
patient’s general clinical condition. Sometimes palliation of years standing follows 
treatment of patients seemingly in dire straits. This occurs usually but not always 
with classically radiosensitive tumours, e.g. spongioblastomata or medulloblastomata 
Therefore in the light of present knowledge, I accept for treatment a great majority of 
the cases referred by neurosurgeons unless, of course, the natient is in extremis. 

Secondly, “Is it worth while giving a second course of irradiation treatment in the 
case of recurrence following previous radiotherapy?” For the great maioritv of these 
cases the answer is “no” but very occasionally it is a jusdfiable procedure ‘ Althouph 
many features of the case will influence the decision, I consider that the most important 
single factor is the interval of clinical freedom from active disease followine the mieinal 
treatment. It this period is three years or more and the tumour dosaee eiven in the 
fiKt instance was conservative, then further treatment may arrest the progress of the 
disease for an appreciable time. ' ‘ * 
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The third point is the importance of irradiating a sufficiently extensive zone of brain 
tissue to ensure bringing the entire growth to full dosage level' In many cases, clinical 
localization of the tumour even with the aid of vcntriculographic studies can onlv be 
approximate. Very often, after surgical exploration, it is impossible to delimit the 
extent of an invasive tumour. With this in mind it is possible to establish a series of 
•standard regional irradiation techniques which can be modified when ncccssarj' to suit 
individual cases. 

Slides were shown illustrating “X-ray field system.s” and dosage contours to conform . 
to the above principle. Also an apparatus recently adopted in the treatment of cerebral 
tumours was briefly described. This was designed to set up a predetermined field of 
uniform irradiation and at the same time ensure maintenance of beam direction. . 

Dr. Frank Ellis: I should like to thank the opening .speakers for their admirable 
papers. One point which must be appreciated by all dealing with cerebral tiimour.s is 
that histological evidence is essential to decide on, and learn from, the treatment given. 

1 should like to ask Dr. MeWhirter whether he can be sure that the cases he did not 
treat with radiation were not radiosensitive, even if his judgment regarding the cases 
he did treat was considered Justified by results. I think that for the present, more 
evidence is necessary, and that his non-sensitive groups .should be treated until the 
evidence is irrefutable. 

Comparatively recently normal nervous ti.ssue was considered insensitive to radiation. 

In 1934, following trearmetn for carcinoma of the ocsopliagus with one of die hclds 
centred over the spinal cord, a patient of niinc developed a transient paraplegia. 
Tliinking this might be due to the radiation I consulted the literature and found it 
teeming with evidence of the damage which can be done by radiation to normal . 
nervous tissue. Most of the liistological appearances seemed to consist of focal necroses 
but they seemed to depend for their nature on the dose and the time after treatnvcni 
at which the examination was made as well a.s the age of the animal. Functional 
changes were also described, especially from Pavlov’s Institute by Ncmenow, using the 
disturbance of conditioned reflexes as a criterion. Dr. Russell’s experiments showing 
the increased permeability of the capillaries to a dye soon after radiation are in accord 
with the accepted view of the effect of radiatio'n. It is an indication that the efficiency 
of nervous tissue might be seriously influenced by radiation because the resulting distur- 
bance of nutrition might have serious effcct.s. As a student of physiology, I was, for 
instance, much impressed by the sensitivity of the brain to oxygen lack. The idea has 
occurred to me that the recurrence of symptoms ’ following treatment might be due to 
such changes as those described by Dr. Rus.sell occurring, as might be expected, in die 
region of the tumour. In 7 cases out of 50 treated in the last two-and-a-half years tbetc 
seems to be reasonable evidence of this. In such cases, fiirtlicr treatment might pos.sibly 
increase the damage rather than be good for the patient. The doses given have been 
rather small than otherwise (3,500 to 4,000 r in about three to four weeks). The region 
treated was usually about 2 cm. beyond the supposed limits of the tumour as indicated 
by the neurological surgeon. It might be that, the extensive necrosis reported by Mr. 
Pennybacker in his cases was associated with the icry high dosage and the frequent 
treatments. ' " . 

The immediate effects of radiation in causing improvement when this occur.s, might 
conceivably be due to an inhibition of the secreting activity of the chorionic epithelioma. 

Mr. y. E. A. O’Connell; I have been interested in the effects of X-radiation upon the 
tissues of the central nervous system and was fortunate in liaviiig the opportunity of 
working bn this subject in Dr. Pcrcival Bailey’s laboratory in Chicago. The results of 
this investigation were published (O’Connell and Brunschwig, Brain, 1937, 6o, 230). It has 
been suggested that the changes in .the nervous tissues may he secondary to vascular 
changes produced by irradiation. The histological changes observed in our investigation 
were less severe than those mentioned by Dr. Dorotliv Rn.ssel], but were otlierwise of 
very similar type. In the brains which we examined tlie evidence of damage to the 
blood-vessels was slight — an exccs.sivc quantity of fat in the walls of the cnpillarv blood- 
vessels being the only common one. Wc were therefore led to the conclusion that both 
the vascular and the nervous damage resulted directly from irradiation and tliat the 
latter was not secondary to the former. Secondly, one speaker has suggested that it might 
be beneficial if brain tumours were irradiated at the time of the operation with the bone 
Ann reflected from the surface of die tumour. This procedure has been carried out in 
me United States— but not, as far as I know, with benefit. Since it .seems likely that 
flip intensitv of irradiation is as important a factor as total dosage in producing damage 
in normal ussues such irradiation at the rime of operation miglit well he umvi.se on 
theoretical grounds. 
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Folliculitis Decalvans. — H. Const, F.R.C,S. 

Male, aged 40. 

This patient shows extensive ordinary baldness. In addition, there is, at the sides and 
back of the scalp, marked loss of hair. The loss of hair is of the parvi-maculata design, 
somewhat similar to that seen in Brocq’s pseudopelade. The whole area, however, shows 
considerable erythema, and only a few weeks ago many of the follicles were pustular. 
The beard area and moustache area are normal. 

The patient was 'given Fowler's solution niii three times a day, for two months, and it 
was during and subsequent to this that the acute activity in the follicles ceased. 

A Wasserraann test was negative. 

On the whole the case appears to be the type of folliculitis decalvans described by 
Quinquaud, but the even distribution of the bald patches is atypical, and there is possibly 
an alternative diagnosis which could be suggested. 

Postscript. — Subsequent e.\aminations for favus or other fungus proved negative. 

Dr, F. F. Hellier: 1 have seen recently a case of scarring alopecia which was due, as 
far as I could make out, to tropical lichenoid dermatitis. The man had lichen-planus- 
like lesions on his body, face, and scalp. He had been taking mepaerine and had been 
in West Africa. Has any member seen one of these cases of scarring alopecia and 
watched it right through to a finish? I have not done so myself and I should like to 
know the prognosis. 

Dr. G. B. illitchell-Heggs: I have under my care a student with folliculitis, loss of hair 
and scarring, Involving the scalp and eyebrow. Bacteriological examination of the hair 
follicles revealed a staphylococcus, resistant to penicillin, but sensitive to sulpbathiazole. 
The latter was prescribed, and the condition has improved. It is perhaps early to 
mscuss curs, as only three months have elapsed. Except for involvement of eyebrow, 
it is similar to Dr. Corsi's case. 


? Acne Conglofaata. — H. J. Wallace, M.D. 

Miss G. C., aged '30, Secretary. 

The patient has noticed small nodules in various parts of the body for the past thirteen 
years some of which grow for a time and then disappear; others she thinks have been 
persistent. They first appeared in the right axilla thirteen years ago. They usually grow 
for about six weeks and then burst, discharging yellowish pus. Most other parts of the 
body have been affected from time to time. Recently the lesions have been most promi- 
nent in the peri-anal area, and it was for a series of sinuses, resulting from discharging 
nodules, in this area, that she sought advice. She is at present under the care of Mr, 
Boggon at St. Thomas’s Hospital. One nodule with sinus was excised, with the following 
pathological report ; 

Sections show a filterless tract in the subcutaneous tissue and communicating with the 
surface. There is an acute and subacute inflammatory reaction with polymorphs, plasma 
cells and fibroblasts numerous. Gram-stained section showis a number of Gram-positive 
globoid bodies resembling monilia (yeasts). No cocci seen. The inflammatory reaction 
extends for some distance into the surrounding tissue.” 

Pus from one of these lesions showed Staphylococcus aureus. Another nodule has 
been excised; histolog)' was typical of a sebaceous cyst. 

On examination . — Nodules with much scarring, together with sinus formation, can 
be seen especially in the buttock, together with other typical nodules in the skin, par- 
ticularly on the trunk. 

Comment , — ^This condition is well marked in the patient's family. She has five brothers 
and four sisters, of whom two brothers and two sisters are afflicted but in lesser degree, 
and in some the process seems to have died out. 

hP\^' 'Barkes Weber: There can be no doubt that this interesting case is one of what 
mo termed “sebocystomatosis” or “steatocystoma multiplex”. 1 do not see why 

tho bot call it by the third or common name, ‘‘hereditary sebaceous cysts”, though 

tho ®®baceous cysts are not limited to the scalp. The dominant Mendelian heredity and 
number of relatives affected are typical. 

with ‘r® present patient some of the sebaceous cysts have become secondarily infecied 
^ndeif^?^o”sinS^tom'ation'^'^ resulting suppuration has been associated with a 

feature in this particular case, is its association, mostly in the 
welfvr,^,,*^ called recurrent suppurative hidro-adeaitis axillaris which is 

sure association may. however, be a chance one 'l am nof 

sXtc&ous^cystt ®°bnexion between the sweat gland disease and the hereditary 

Sept. — DER.\r. i 
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The complication of the suppurating sinuses in the fat region of the buttocks is a very 
disagreeable feature of the case. 

Dr. F. F. Hcllier: There are one or two points which I might recall concerning a case 
I described in 1939 (Brit. J. Derm.' (1939), bl, 109). The man had a severe acne over his 
whole back, right down on to the buttocks, with tunnelling and sinus formation, and 
characteristic bridge-scars. The diagnosis was not in doubt. He had many cysts and. 
in reference to what Dr, Parkes Weber has said, I am sure that his acne was not due 
to sebaceous cysts. He had enormous scarring over the whole back and isolated sebaceous 
cysts, I feel that there were two conditions — the cysts and the acne lesions — running 
side by side. 

When I saw the first of my cases with cysts, I wondered whether they were retention 
cysts, caused by the scarring. I began to look up the man’s family. X round a sister 
in a local asylum with a lesion like a rhinophyma, exactly like her .brother, and a 
large C 3 ’st hanging pendulouslj’ from her ear. I felt it unlikely that there could be a 
retention cyst and scarring on the lobe of the ear, and I considered it was a congenital 
cyjstic condition. All the family had a marked degree of what one might describe as 
kerose. I think another member had also been. in an as^duni and they were all of 
rather low mentalitj'. This may have been a coincidence: it was obviously running 
through the familj’. I feel there was some underlying fault in the germ plasm which 
had led to a series of defects. 

Dr. A. C. Roxburgh; The case seems to me to be much more an infection of the sweat 
glands than one of a sebaceous nature. It is not in the least like a case of sebocj’storna- 
tosis I saw in 1938. That woman had a large number of cysts over the sternu.n, anterior 
axillarj’ folds and round the lower thorax, all of which contained a peculiar oily kind 
of grease. I should not think this was even a case of acne conglobata. 

, The President: One point about the case is that the woman’s back, particularly on the 
right side, shows some small tumours in the dermis which are not, apparently, connected 
in any way with the conglobata lesions, but which are rather bluer and more translucent. 
Those reminded me of sj’ringomata. 

Eosinophilic Granuloma. — C. L. Collins, M.B. 

Mrs. E. H., aged 38, had noticed a small swelling in the left groin about seven 
weeks before I saw her in Dr. Duckworth’s clinic at St. John’s Hospital, a few weeks ago. 
During the seven tveeks the swelling had increased and had become a .small tumour, 
painless, circumscribed, oval, dusky red, and .soft. 

The tumour was excised and the microscopical finding.s were as follows: There arc foci 
of reticulum cells in the coriuni, especially in the upper fourth. These foci arc infiltrated 
with and surrounded by eosinophilic cells. 



The wliite cell count was: WM).C. 12,400 per c.mm., of which 68 % were polymorphs: 
4% eo.sinophils; 28% lymphocyte.s; no monocyte,s seen. This white cell count contrasts 
with that seen in previou.s cases, described by A. Pasini (G. ital. Derm. Sif., 1940, 8 i, 1) 
and P. Cerutti [Dcnnatologica, 1942, 85 , 90), in which there was a morbid cosinopliilia, 
amounting to 40%. 


Lichen Sclerosus et Atrophicus (Lichen Planus Morpheicus). — Bernard Green, M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P. 


Miss D B aged 1" vears, 

Tli'p firs't’lesion commenced about six years ago .is a small papule oicr tlic right scapula: 
A few more papides appeared slowly and about eight montlis ago the condition began 
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to spread. The lesions now consist of two main plaques situated over the right scapula, 
composed of irregular, slightly elevated, flat topped, mother-of-pearl papules. In addition 
to the two mam plaques there is a number discrete papules scattered acrc^s the 
shoulders. Some show a slight depression in the centre; others have a horny comedo-like 
plug in the centre situated at the pilosebaceous orifices. Atrophy is present as a tissue- 
paper-like wrinkling, simulating that seen in atrophic forms of morphoea. Her general 
health is good and there is nothing to suggest any endocrine disturbance. 

This condition is said to be a distinct entity. It is more common among women and is 
said to occur more frequently in the later stages of life. 

Atrophic forms of lichen planus can simulate this disease, but usually one can find 
some typical lichen planus papules in some of the lesions. In addition lichen planus is 
much more rapid in its development. I think, therefore, that the name lichen sclerosus 
et atrophicus is more suited to this complaint than lichen planus morpheidis. 

Histological report . — ^The epidermis is thinned and covered by a thickened stratum 
cofneum which also extends into the lanugo follicles. The collagen in the superficial 
layer of the corium is homogeneous and condensed. 

Dr F. Parkes Weber: This is an example for those who would like to believe that 
lichen sclerosus et atrophicus is a variety of morphoea. It may be called “lichen sclerosus 
et atrophicus”, but I suggest that it may justifiably be regarded as what I would term 
“morpheic sclerodermia of the lichen sclerosus et atrophicus type . 

The President: I remember one similar case shown many years ago in regard to which 
Dr. Sibley made the clinical diagnosis. Subsequently a biopsy was done and to everyone 
else’s surprise there was a definite lichen planus histology. 

Dr. H, Corsi: So long as we remain in ignorance of the nature of many skin diseases, 
the terms by which we designate them are mostly mere statements of physical signs. 
“In that group of physical signs which we call lichen planus, the cases are as a rule 
typical, so that there is no difficulty in diagnosis. If the case is atypical, there will be, 
in most instances, the unmistakable papule of lichen planus discoverable somewhere; so 
that even if the major portion of the eruption is horny, or atrophic, or vesicular, it is 
still recognizable as an example of the disease we call "lichen planus”. 

In 1915 Sir Ernest Graham-Little began to show a series of cases of atrophic spinulosis 
of the scalp, without affection in any other part of the body. The subject "syndrome 
Graham-Little” has been taken up in foreign literature in relation to the pseudopelade 
described by Broeq. Coincidentally 1 have come across this literature in reading up the 
subject of folliculitis decalvans in connexion with the case of atrophic folliculitis of the 
scalp which I have shown here to-day. 

In 19371 I showed a case of lichen spinulosis of the scalp, type Graham-Little, at this 
Section. This patient had lesions typical of lichen planus and also suffered from a 
vesicular eruption about the nails of hands and feet. The nails fell off and never grew 
again — another rare manifestation of "lichen planus”. I was able to show a similar case 
a month later, though I have never seen another since. From my two cases, and from 
certain other cases described in foreign journals,! it seems fairlv certain that atrophic 
lichen spinulosis of the scalp, atrophic onychomadesis, perhaps also white-spot disease, 
and therefore some forms of scleroderma, are all varieties of that disease, which, from 
its most frequent physical sign, we call “lichen planus”. 

It seems that “lichen planus” may show almost every physical sign which can be met 
with in dermatology, and it appears to me that Dr. Green’s case of atrophic or sclerotic 
spinulosis of the skin of the back can very well be an atypical form of lichen planus 


Set Bibliography under Corsi : Auophy of Hair Follicles and Naii-Matrix in Lichen Planus. 
49 , 370 - 384 . 
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Linear Neevus Treated by Thorium X. — P. J. Feext, M.B. 

J, R., a girl aged 10 years. 

A linear mevus, maximum length 14 /a in., maximum width 2 in., was present on the 
outer surface of the right upper limb. Test areas had been treated bv CO, snow, sodium 
morrhuate injection and radium plate; the main mass had then been treated by thorium 
X, affording an opportunity for comparing their merits in this tvpe of case (i.e. the mixed 
type). The mevus extended from the middle of the outer surface of the right arm down 
the outer surface of the forearm and the back of the hand to the nail-fold of the fore 
finger (the nail being split longitudinally) and ended on the middle finger at the level 
of the proximal interphalangeal joint. It was first noticed at the age of eighteen months. 

Treolmeiii.—CO, to marked area on arm when aged fiyi years. A month later had 
sodium morrhuate injection to another marked area on the arm. At age 8 had 8 mn 
mdium plate to the marked area at the edge of the lesion halfway down the forearrn' 
inis test area showed atrophy and telangiectases. 

Ten months ago treatment by thorium X was commenced. 1,500 e.s u per cc in 
tarnish once a month. For the past three months, the portion on the hand and fingers 
has been treated fortnightly, last treatment a week ago nngers 

The response was immediate and noticeable after the first treatment It has been so 
satisfactory' that no further treatment is necessary' ' “ ° ” 
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Lichen Sclerosus.— Godfrey- Bamdeu, M.D. 

1. G., aged 14. Tlie first lesions on this girl’s skin appeared tivo and a half years 
ago on the front of the left hip and on the back of the right thigh, and a little later on 
the fronts of the ankles* Later lesions developed near the point of the right elbow, and 
over the left scapula. These lesions were said to be white and slightly scaly. About six 
months ago Ivhite lines began to show on the outer side of the right arm. The general 
health has been good. 

The appearance of the larger plaques whcn I first saw her in January last had been 
altered by treatment Yvith thorium X, but that of some of the smaller lesions was charac- 
teristic of lichen sclerosus, a white shiny surface with some scaling and pitting. 

The linear lesions on the arm are an unusual feature of this condition. The finest 
looked nothing more than thin lines of depigmentation, but when some of the Yvider 
ones were examined with a lens the surface looked somewhat shiny and a little atrophic. 
So far no scaling has developed on these linear lesions. ’ • 

Histology. — A piece was removed from'thc lesion near the right elbow, and the section 
confirms the diagnosis. 

Postscript (21.8.46). — When the patient was seen recently the linear lesions were 
less apparent. — G. B. 

Dr. W. Freudenthal: It would be worth while to examine these fine streaks histologically. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber; I think that one ought to call these cases “morphoeic sclerodermia 
of the lichen sclerosus et atrophicus type". I think these cases .represent a variety of 
morphoeic sclerodermia and that “lichen sclerosus et atrophicus" is a more recent term 
which should not be allowed to displace the older and more inclusive term, “morphoeic 
sclerodermia”. 

Dr. A. C. Roxburgh (chairman): The question seems to be whether lichen sclerosus is 
•essentially an atrophic lichen planus or a scleroderma. The evidence seems to be 
accumulating that it is more of a scleroderma than a lichen planus. 

Calcinosis Circumscripta. — Geoffrey Duckworth, M.R.C.P., and M. Grossmann, M.D. 

Mrs. M. C., aged SO. Since March 1945 has complained of swollen and painful finger 
tips; lassitude; “rheumatism” in the knees; and indigestion occasionally. For fifteen 
years the fingers have exhibited Raynaud’s phenomenon when c.xposed to cold, even .of 
a mild degree. ■ 

On examination. — The tips of the fingers are seen to be enlarged, and shining through 
the epidermis are irregularly shaped whitish macules' of a fairly hard consistency. These 
are present also on the inner side of the little finger of the left hand. They, are made 
much more prominent by squeezing the adjoining tissues. On the right knee, in front, 
is a red patch of chronic eczema. There are no signs of scleroderma, or dysphagia. 

One of these painful white nodules ulcerated through the skin. Another was excised 
and found to consist of lime salts (the carbonate and phosphate of calcium). A biopsy, 
revealed a curious picture — deep in the cutis was an epidermoid cyst of the implantation 
type, extending to the surface (fig. 1). Unfortunately it was empty ivhen examined 


fig. I. — Caicuiqsis 
circumscripta. Section 
showing the curious cyst 
with its epidermal iiningy 
deep in the corium. X 5* 


-microscopically. A blood-count showed; R.B.C. 4'75 millions per c.mm.; Hb. 95%: C.I. 
1-0 Total W.B.C. 4,550 per c.mm. Diyerentiali Polys. 59%, lymphos. 29%, monos. 
0°' eosinos. 3%, basos. nil. No abnormal types of cells were seen. The blood calcium 
[[,[ per 100 c.c.; phosphorus 4-S; and uric acid 3-5. The W.R. w-as negative, 
past medical history was uneventful. Menopause six years ago. 

A-rav appearances arc typical of calcinosis circumscripta. The other parts of the 
i- It "show no evidence of any abnormal calcification, in particular the elbows and 
kees where such calcifications arc described in the condition of scleroderma and Ray- 
naud’s disease. 
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Why such a condition should occur is not known, but there is an interesting account 
of the pathogenesis in a paper, Cutaneous 'and Subcutaneous Calcinosis, by F. K. B. 
Atkinson and F. Parkes Weber (1938) Brit. /. Derm., 50, 267. 

Dr. M. Grossinann: The X-ray appearances of Dr. Duckworth’s case are typical of 
calcinosis circumscripta (hypodermolithiasis, Kalkgicht). 

There are dense granular opacities in the soft tissue shadows, chiefly of the terminal 
phalanges, surrounding the tufts (lateral views show that the opacities are situated on the 
flexor aspect). 

Similar small nodular opacities are present at the radial aspect of the middle phalanges 
of the right index and middle finger (fig. 2). 



FIG. 2. 



FIG. 3. 

A linear, partly lobulated calcium deposit is shown at the radial aspect of the right 
hUIe finger and irregular calcifications at the radial aspect of the middle phalanx of the 
left index and the proximal phalanx of the left little finger. 

The soft tissue shadows of the hands show no other abnormalit 3 ' of note 
, The metacarpophalangeal and interphalangeal joints show very slight lipping of the 
joint surfaces, suggesting early osteo-arthritic changes. 

There is no other bony abnormality noted, in particular no evidence of absorption of 
the cancellous tuft of the phalanges nor any osteoporosis, 

« appearances may be produced by: Thrombo-angiitis obliterans, Ray- 
naud s disease, sclerodermia, sclerodactylia. 
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L,ichen Sclerosus. — GoDi'iiEy Bambeii, M.D. 

1. G., aged 14. The first lesions on this girl’s skin appeared two and a half years 
ago on the front of the left hip and on the back of the right thigh, and a little later on 
the fronts of the ankles. Later lesions developed near the point of the right elbow, and 
over the left scapula. Tliesc lesions were said to be white and slightly scaly. About six 
months ago White lines began to show on the outer side of the right arm. The general 
health has been good. 

The appearance of the larger plaqucs whcn I first saw her in January last had been 
altered by treatment with thorium X, but that of some of the smaller lesions was charac- 
teristic of lichen sclerosus, a white shiny surface with some scaling and pitting. 

The linear lesions on the arm are an unusual feature of this condition. The finest 
looked nothing more than thin lines of depigmentation, but when some of the wider 
ones w'cre examined with a lens the surface looked somew'hat shiny and a little atrophic. 
So far no scaling has developed on these linear lesions. ' ' 

Histology. — A piece was removed from 'the lesion near the right elbow', and the section 
confirms the diagnosis. 

Postscript (21.8.46). — When the patient was seen recently the linear lesions were 
less apparent.-— G. B. 

Dr. W. Freudcnthal: It would be worth while to examine these fine streaks histologically. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber; I think that one ought to call these cases "morphoeic sclerodermia 
of the lichen sclerosus et atrophicus type”. I think these cases .represent a variety of 
morphoeic sclerodermia and that “lichen sclerosus et atrophicus” is a more recent term 
which should not be allowed to displace the older and more inclusive term, “morphceic 
sclerodermia”. 

Dr. A. C. Roxburgh (chairman); The question seems to be whether lichen sclerosus is 
•essentially an atrophic lichen planus or a scleroderma. The evidence seems to be 
accumulating that it is more of a scleroderma than a lichen planus. 

■Calcinosis Circumscripta. — Geoffrey Duckworth, M.R.C.P,, and M. Grossmaxn, M.D. 

Afrs. M. C., aged 50. Since March 1945 has complained of swollen and painful finger 
lips; lassitude: “rheumatism” in the knees; and indigestion occasionally. For fifteen 
years the fingers have c.xhibitcd Raynaud’s phcnometion when exposed to cold, even .of 
a mild degree. 

On examination. — The tips of the fingers are seen to be enlarged, and shining through 
the epidermis are irregularly shaped whitish macules of a fairly hard consistency. These 
are present also on the inner side of the little finger of the left hand. They, arc made 
much more prominent by squeezing tlie adjoining tissues. On the right knee, in front, 
is a red patch of chronic eczema. There arc no signs of scleroderma, or dysphagia. _ 

One of these painful white nodules ulcerated through the skin. Another was' excised 
and found to consist of lime salts (the carbon,itc and phosphate of calcium). A biopsy 
ycvealed a curious picture — deep in the cutis was an epidermoid cyst of the implantation 
type, extending to the surface (fig. I). Unfortunately it was empty when examined 



FIG, I. — Calcinosis 
circumscripta. Section 
showingthe curious 
with its epidermal lining^ 
deep in the corium. X 5- 


-mirrosconically. A blood-count showed: R.B.C. 4-75 millions per c.mm.; Hb. 95%; C.L 
l-O Total W.B.C. 4,550 per c.mm. Differential: Polys. 59%, lymphos. 29%, monos. 
00/ eosinos. 3%, basos. nil. No abnormal types of cells were seen. - 

'' /0» . . ' . f AA .r, . »1 


The blood calcJiim 


11*1 me per 100 c.c.; phosphorus 4-5; and uric acid 3*5. The W.R. was negative. 
'''‘Her past mkcal history was uneventful. Menopause six years ago. 

^ X-rav aDpearanccs are typical of calcinosis circumscripta. The other parts of the 
Ifie ^ ^ evidence of any abnormal calcification, in particular the elbows and 

skeleton sn ralcifications arc described in the condition of scleroderma and Ray- 

Ttnees where such <-n 
naud’s disease. 
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which was sensitive to sulphathiazole but quite insensitive to penicillin. The hairs and 
scalp were examined for favos, but this was negative. He was given a course of sulpha- 
thiazole four-hourly for seven days, and from that time until a month or two ago he 
had used simple sulphur ointment, which brought about improvement,, and up to the 
present time he had had no further extension and no further hair loss. I might add 
that last weekend he spent two days sun-bathing, following which he got a dermatitis 
on his face and neck which has since subsided. It was thought that that was due to 
photo-sensitivity from his sulphonamide. 


Bowen’s Disease associated with Anaplastic Carcinomatous Tumour. — G. B. Mitchell- 
Heccs, F.R.C.P., and K. D. Cnow, M.B. 

Woman, aged 57. In 1936 she developed an irritating rash, so-called, on the inner 
aspect of the left thigh, and this gradually extended until in 1942 a lump 
developed in the centre of it. As far as we can gather, the lesion was 
composed, in the first place, of rather small nodules. About this time she had a lot 
of crusting, and the crusts when removed showed oozing and bleeding underneath. She 
was admitted to hospital in 1945 and the tumour was excised from the centre of the 
lesion and an inguinal lymph gland which was enlarged was also removed. The biopsy 
from, the tumour in the middle of the lesion and the lymph gland both showed ana- 
plastic squamous carcinoma. Her Wassermann reaction was negative, and there was 
nothing relevant in her previous history. This case has been shown for views on the 
most suitable treatment, but the treatment which has been contemplated is a wide 
excision followed by skin-grafting. 

Histology . — (Professor W. D. Newcomb): Many large and irregular cells, some under- 
going mitotic division in the epidermis. Many lymphocytes in papillary layer of dermis. 

The Chairman: Is it usual for Bowen's disease to show these oozing surfaces? Are 
there any suggestions for treatment? How do these cases respond to radiotherapy? If 
I had one myself I would prefer surgical excision. 

Dr. A. N. P. Milner; These cases are supposed not to respond to radiotherapy. Recently 
a case was sent to me which had failed to respond to treatment by a radiologist. 


Two Cases of Folliculitis Varioliformis and Dermatitis Papillaris Capilliti. — A. N. P. 

Milner, M.D, 

1 have shown these two cases to draw attention to certain similarities which suggest 
that they are not separate entities. They and also the condition known as perifolliculitis 
abscedens et suffodiens may, I think, be regarded as complications of a primary destruc- 
tive folliculkis tvpified in its mildest form by folliculitis varioliformis. 

Both cases suffered from acne vulgaris for some years prior to the onset of the scalp 
condition and, in each case, after development of the scalp condition, the acne vulgaris 
became quiescent. Both e.xhibit cribriform scars and indurated nodules; in the former 
case, jtitted scars and, in the latter, nodules predominate. The early lesions of both 
conditions consist of brownish-red papules pierced by hairs which develop into sluggish 
pustules 'capped by scales. Perifollicular spread is common to both and demonstrated 
by confluent pitted scars in the former and by hypertrophic fibromatous nodules and 
mter-connecting bridges in the latter. 

The section from the case of dermatitis papillaris capilliti displays marked folliculitis 
and perifolliculitis with a deep-seated fibromatous reaction in the corium. 


Seborrhoeic Sycosis. — ^A. N. P. Mil,ver, M.D. 

I have shown this case in antithesis to the other two. Seborrhoeic sycosis does not 
fonn follicular scars on healing and does not oocur apart from seborrhoeic dermatitis or 
a history of a recent attack of this disease. The inflammatorv' process is largely peri- 
follicular and not destructive of the hair follicles. The infecting agents, staphylococci, 
are the same in both seborrhoeic sycosis and destructive folliculitis of the scalp. The 
seborrhceic factors seem to protect the follicles in some way not understood. The 
alopecia pityroides, so called, often found in association with acne vulgaris and seborrhceic 
conditions, is more probably due to endocrine disorder brought about by overactivitv 
fbe sex glands and will usually respond to stilboestrol. The seborrhmic condition is 
probably coincidental rather than causative in this form of alopecia. 

S’ I showed a case in an Italian prisoner o{ war a year ago which I 

miro- probably be classified as a cicatricial s3’cosis. The appearance in the hair 

formc^ very similar to that seen in one of Dr. Milner’s cases. It had resisted all 

Inopiu.”*.,' years, but one of the members at the meeting suggested penicillin 
that 1 tried. The patient, who lives at a distance, writes gratefully to sav 

nntvi™-- application of penicillin cream clears up the condition quickly, but it doe’s 
not remam clear for very long without further treatment. 
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Some authors have observed similar deposits in lupus vulgaris and erythematodes. 

Other sites should be examined as similaf' opacities may be present about the elbows 
and knees. 

Dr. Grossmann showed slides of a case where calcareous deposits were found in the 
hands of a woman, aged 56, suffering from syringomyelia. This patient developed 
Morvan’s disease of the right hand; in 1941 a whitlow of the tip of the right middle finger 
was opened and chalky material removed (fig. 3). 

In March 1946 the patient attended again for a recurrence of the swelling of the finger. 

The radiograph of her hands shows some osteoporosis of the joints with osteo-arthritic 
changes, but no radiological evidence of such changes as are commonly observed in neuro- 
pathic joint lesions with disorganization of the articular surfaces. There is, however, 
an osteolytic process of the tufts of the terminal phalanges of the left index and ring 
finger and the right index and little finger giving them a short and pointed appearance 
caused by partial absorption commencing distally. Extensive calcification is present in 
the palmar aspect of the terminal phalanges of most of the fingers of the right hand and 
of the proximal phalanx of the thumb. The distal interphalangeal joints of the Im 
thumb, index_and middle finger and the tip of the left little finger show minute calciheo 
deposits. • . 

Calcification in neuropathic joints may appear near the affected joints but is rarely 
seen in the tip of the phalanges. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber: Some of the earlier cases of cutaneous and subcutaneous calanosis 
were published by myself, with or without other doctors. Or. Duckworth’s and Dr. woss- 
mann’s cases are to my mind examples of calcinosis in the fingers occurring in indivicwais 
with Raynaud-like symptoms in the hands — i.e. patients subject to "dead fingers. Both 
patients (including the one with syringomyelia) have had recurrent Saynaud-like sym- 
ptoms. The commonest type of calcinosis in the fingers is that associated with the sclero- 
dactylia type of scleroderma, which is nearly always accompanied (at some stage) by 
Raynaud-like symptoms. The rare cases of Drs. Duckworth and Grossmann help to 
illustrate the whole subject of finger-calcinosis. . . , 

Dr. H. D. Haldin-Davis: I should like to know whether there was any calcinosis around 
the olecranon. About thirty-five years ago I had a case of a youngish woman tyitn 
calcification of the fingers and around the olecranon. That case was also seen by ur- 
Parkes Weber. She died not long afterwards, although apparently a healthy woman at 
the time I saw her. . , 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber; I have no doubt that I could find amongst my notes and cuttings 
the case to which Dr. Haldin-Davis has alluded, but I have got a large collection. Perhaps 
1 may be allowed to add a word about the so-called dermoid cyst in the finger. cannot 
admit that it is a dermoid cyst in the ordinary sense of the term. I should explain it as 
a necrobiotic change accompanying and preceding the calcareous deposition. Without 
that change the calcareous deposit would not be present. The necrobiotic change 
the deposition of calcium salts. After a time the necrobiotic tissue becomes actually 
necrotic, not merely necrobiotic, and as a foreign body becomes surrounded by a fibrous 
capsule. Ultimately the calcareous material may be extruded like a foreign body or tne 
uratic contents of a gouty tophus. 

Telangiectasia Macularis Eruptiva Persians. — G. B. Mitchell-Hegcs, F.R.C.P., and K. D- 
Cnow, M.B. 

Man, aged 47, clerical ivorker. His condition commenced in 1928, when he noticed 
an eruption of purpuric-like lesions around the ankles. These faded and left persistent 
brownish-red stains, involving later his legs, thighs, abdomen and a few on the arms. Fresh 
lesions had erupted and the patient thought that at different times some of the older 
lesions became redder. He had a severe gum infection. 

He was seen by Dr. Mitchell-Hegg.s in February 1946 and it was then considered that 
the essential lesion was a telangiectasia rather than a pupura. He did not take any 
drugs. He had had pulmonary tuberculosis, but had had no gold therapy for it. Tliere 
was no family history of telangiectasia or other haimorrhagic disease. When first seen 
he had a generalized eruption consisting of telangiectatic areas and other orange-red 
or even brownish macules about 1 or 2 nim. across. At no time was urtication demon- 
strated, and the blood-count was normal, as were the clotting and bleeding times. A 
biopsy showed perivascular infiltration in the upper part of the corium. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber: As regards the diagnosis, I agree that this is a case of what I thought 
ought to be called “telangiectasia macularis eruptiva Persians, ’’ but it is a very rare type. 
The ordinary cases are in very fat, florid women, and the symptoms appear rather later 
in life than in this rnan. Osier, however, published a case in a male which was probably 
of this kind, but under quite a different name. Anyhow, there are rare eases in men, 
probably commencing at a younger age than those typ:cr.l ones in women. I would like 
to emphasize the complete absence of urtication in the present case and I am looking 
forward, of course, to the biopsy report in regard to tissue mast-cells in the lesions. 

Folliculitis Decalvans associated with Penicillin-resistant Slaph. aureus Infection. — G. B. 

Mitchell-Hegcs, F.R.C.P., and K. D. Crow, M.B. 

In 1943 a medical student aged 23 came to see Dr. Mitchell-Heggs complaining of 
increasing baldness. He had thin wiry hair, and there ii’cre areas where the hair was 
completely absent. He also had diffuse thin eyebrows. On examination of the hair 
it was found that deeper down in the follicle there was in fact pus. The hairs were 
fairly formed, but bacteriological examination showed a pure growth of Staph, atireus 
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which was sensitive to sulphathiazole but quite insensitive to penicillin. The hairs and 
scalp were examined for favus. but this was negative. He was given a course of sulpha- 
thiazole four-hourly for seven days, and from that time until a month or two ago he 
had used simple sulphur ointment, which brought about improvement,, and up to the 
present time he had had no further extension and no further hair loss. I might add 
that last Aveekend he spent two davs sun-bathing, following which he got a dermatitis 
on his face and neck which has since subsided. It was thought that that was due to 
photo-sensitivity from his sulphonamide. 


Bowen’s Disease associated with Anaplastic Carcinomatous Tumour. — G. B. Mitcheij.- 
Heccs, F.R.C.P., and K. D. Crow, M.B. 

Woman, aged 57. In 1936 she developed an irritating rash, so-called, on the inner 
aspect of the left thigh, and this gradually extended until in 1942 a lump 
developed in the centre of it. As far as we can gather, the lesion was 
composed, in the first place, of rather small nodules. About this time she had a lot 
of crusting, and the crusts when removed showed oozing and bleeding underneath. She 
was admitted to hospital in 1945 and the tumour was excised from the centre of the 
lesion and an inguinal lymph gland which tvas enlarged was also removed. The biopsy 
from, the tumour in the middle of the lesion and the Ivmph gland both showed ana- 
plastic squamous carcinoma. Her Wassermann reaction was negative, and there tvas 
nothing relevant in her previous history. This case has been shown for views on the 
most suitable treatment, but the treatment which has been contemplated is a wide 
excision followed by skin-grafting. 

Histology . — (Professor W. D. NeAvcomb); Many large and irregular cells, some under- 
going mitotic division in the epidermis, hlanv lymphocyte.s in papillary layer of dermis. 

The Chairman: Is it usual for BoAven’s disease to shoAv these oozing surfaces? Are 
T suggestions for treatment? Hoav do these cases respond to radiotherapy? If 

t Had one myself I Avould prefer surgical excision. 

Dr. A. N. P. Milner: These cases are supposed not to respond to radiotherapy. Recently 
a case Avas sent to me Avhich had failed to respond to treatment by a radiologist. 


Two Cases of Folliculitis Varioliformis and Dermatitis Papillaris Capilliti. — A. N. P. 

Mu-ner. M.D. 

1 haA-e shoAvn these two cases to draAv attention to cenain similarities Avhich suggest 
that they are not separate entities. They and also the condition knoAvn as perifolliculitis 
abscedens et suffodiens may, I think, be regarded as complications of a primary destruc- 
tiAe folliculitis typified in its mildest form by folliculitis varioliformis. 

Both cases suffered from acne vulgaris for some years prior to the onset of the scalp 
condition and, in each case, after development of the scalp condition, the acne vulgaris 
became quiescent. Both exhibit cribriform scars and indurated nodules; in the former 
cas^ pitted scars and, in the latter, nodules predominate. The early lesions of both 
conditions consist of broAvnish-red papules pierced by hairs Avhich deAelop into sluggish 
pustules capped by scales. Perifollicular spread is common to both and demonstrated 
_y confluent pitted scars in the former and by hypertrophic fibromatous nodules and 
'''^^■bonnecting bridges in the latter. 

Ihe section from the case of dermatitis papillaris capilliti displays marked folliculitis 
and perifolliculitis Avith a deep-seated fibromatous reaction in the corium. 

Seborrhffiic Sycosis.— A. N. P. Milxer, M.D. 

I have shoAvn this case in antithesis to the other tAvo. Seborrhceic sveosis does not 
scars on healing and does not oocur apart from seborrhceic dermatitis or 
f ^ recent attack of this disease. The inflammatorv process is largely peri- 

oiiicular and not destructive of the hair follicles. The infecting agents, staphylococci, 
sph ®ame in both seborrhceic sycosis and destructive folliculitis of the scalp. The 
- orrhmic factors seem to protect the follicles in some Avay not understood. The 
pityroides, so called, often found in association Avith acne vulgaris and seborrhceic 
** probably due to endocrine disorder brought about by overactiA-ity 

glands and Avill usuallv respond to stilboestrol. The seborrhceic condition is 
^ ' coincidental rather than causative in this form of alopecia. 

WhiWle: I show'ed a case in an Italian prisoner of Av-ar a year ago Avhich I 
marsrin Probably be classified as a cicatricial sA'cosis. T.he appearance in the hair 
forms nf trk similar to that seen in one of Dr. Milner's cases. It had resisted all 
locallv anit years, but one of the members at the meeting suggested penicillin 

'hat the tried. The patient, who lives at a distance. Avrites gratefullv to sav 

not application of penicillin cream clears up the condition quieWv, but it does 

mam clear for very long Avithout further treatment. 
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Parapsoriasis. — ^B rian Rvssell, M.D. 

A married woman, aged 39, witJi a non-irritating rash on the calves and forearms which 
began in the summer of 1944, later spreading to the arms and thighs. She attributed 
it to emotional' disturbances in connexion with flying bombs. On examination, the 
almost confluent, slightly scaly discs on all limbs, some showing depressed yellow ad- 
herent scales, do not give any bleeding points on scraping. Tlierc is no family history 
■of psoriasis and the blood Wassermann and Kahn reactions are negative. The lesions 
improved very slightly with ultraviolet light therapy. The diagnosis of parapsoriasis is 
made because of: (1) Complete lack of irritation; (2) the presence of scaly, somewhat 
psoriasiform lesions but without bleeding points on scraping; (3) a distribution not 
typical of psoriasis; (4) lack of involvement of the nails and scalp; and .(,5)' the intract- 
ability of the condition which has rettponded little, if at all, to ultraviolet light or other 
treatment. 

The patient is anxious about her condition and suggestions as to treatment would 
be welcome. 

0r. Parkes' Weber: This case is one of “parapsoriasis” as a symptom-term, in the ^ejse 
that the clinical 'appearance is somewhat like' psoriasis. i suggest that in this patient the 
condition is really one of true psoriasis, though symptomatically somewhat atypical, and 
that treatment should be carried out in accordance with this view. 

Lichen Planus Atrophicus. — Brian Russell, M.D. 

The patient is a soldier, aged 25, with an irritating circular lesion on his right breast 
of ‘ten months’ duration which previously had been treated with iodine. On first 
e.vamination of the polycyclic depressed bluish area, with comedo-like plugs in several 
follicles and with a pink, slightly scaly, raised edge, tinea cirdnata was excluded micro- 
scopically and a tentative diagnosis of erythema annulare ccntrifiigum or of erytheme 
fixee was made. There was, however, no history of ingestion of phenolphthalein or other 
drugs liable to produce the latter eruption. On his second attendance a solitary papule 
of lichen planus was found on the front of the wrist. The patient also now shows 
annular lesions on the left shoulder and on the penis, without pigmentary changes on 
the latter, Muco-sm are normal. The Wassermann and Kahn reactions are negative. 
The section supports the diagnosis of lichen planus atrophicus et annulare, revealing 
hyperkeratosis, thin short rcte-pegs, acanthosis, some .separation of the epidermis from 
the dermis, and fibrotic changes round the skin appendages. 

. Dr. Parkes Weber: I think the case should be termed one of lichen planus annularis 
atrophicus, .and that one should not omit the word “annularis”. The lesion on the 
is absolutely typical, and the site is a common one. The tendencies are I think for tne 
disease to get better any way after a time, especially if the mental condition is satis- 
factory. 

? Parapsoriasis — Lichenoid Type. — C. H. Whittle, M.D, 

A. E. E., aged 54, Dairy farmer. Twelve weeks’ history of a papular eruption on the 
wrists, which spread over the arms, trunk and legs. The onset coincided with an attack 
of bronchitis, which was preceded by a sore throat. 

Family history and previous history, nil ad rcm. 

The eruption consists of bluish-red to brownish-red papules, from a millimetre to 2 
centimetres in diameter, with frequently .shiny tops and milk-white strim, resembling 
lichen planus. They do not itch, however, and there are none to be seen on the 
mucosas. They are thickly set on the forearms and thighs and less thickly on the trunk. 
The larger lesions, chiefly on the trunk, have become complete rings, raised bluish-red 
with a flat, fawn-coloured centre. 

There is a collection of papules on his right shin where the skin is congested and 
thick and which followed a graze a week or so before the lesions appeared on the wrists. 
There are some fine delicate rings on the penis. There is no glandular enlargement 
detectable and he feels well. Wassermann negative. 

Every effort will be made to follow the subsequent history of this case. 

The lesions have been present for twelve weeks and it is early to say what they are 
going to do at this stage. Their annular lichen planus-like appearance has persuaded 
most members to regard the case as lichen planus, in spite of' certain points slightly 
against that diagnosis. 

Dr. Brian Bussell: I think Dr. Whittle’s case might be lichen planus. 

The Chairman: I certainly thought it was an annular lichen planus. 

Postscript (30.8.46). — He states that the eruption has now almost disappeared, there 
being only a few spots left on the hips, and no fresh spots have appeared. The treatment 
given was liq. arsenicalis minims 5 to 8 t.d.s. for three months. The diagnosis of lichen 
planus is the more likely.— C. H. W. 

w r Pochranc M.D., F.B.C.F.. read a paper on: Tlie Sigiiificanl Cellular Changes in the 
Corium^rthc Pitholob and Diagnosis of Leprosy. 
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Multiple Achalasia, Vertebral Defects and Retarded Gro\cth. — John Aplzy, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
(by permission of Professor C. Bruce Perry). 

P- C., at the age of 6, is a puny edition of his normal younger brother, who is only 
3 years old (fig. 1). " 

There are four salient features in the history, and with each a physical abnormality is 
associated. Their significance can best be emphasized by considering each of these aspects 
in turn. 

(i) Development . — There was some delay in passing the customary milestones of physical 
development. Now, at the age of 6, though the head is the anticipated size for age, the 
boy is 4 to 5 in. shorter than the average and is of slight build. His proportions are not, 
however, typically infantile; as an instance, the height is exceeded by the arm span. 
X-ray of the wrists indicates that skeletal development is barely within the lowest limit 
of normality. 

Mentally bright, I.Q. normal. Psychiatric examination also shows no significant 
deviation. 


(n) Enuresis . — He has always been incontinent and precipitate of urine. Si.x months ago 
ne came up to hospital with a bladder distended to the umbilicus, and suffering from 
overflow incontinence. After spinal anaisthesia up to the level of the fifth dorsal vertebra, 
mo distension slowly receded, but the original incontinence and precipitancy were not 
appreciably relieved. He passes an average amount of normal urine. Intravenous pyelo- 
graph normal. Mr, Wilfrid Adams considered the dysfunction was in the nature of an 
Achalasia. 


(ni) jEticopresrs.—Though the patient has always been constipated, he has no conltol 
O'er defascation. He suffers from attacks of abdominal pain and distension, and at these 
lines Ae consnpation is extremely marked. Barium enema . — ^Typical megacolon, with 
I atation extending down to the anal sphincter. Unfonunately the spinal anesthetic 
ad no effect on the lower bowel symptoms. 

vomiting soon after eating, and not associated with discomfort 
malaise. At the age of 3 he vomited after every meal-for several weeks. Furthermore, 
more than a small amount at any meal. Barium steallow . — Stomach 
duodenum normal but oesophagus enlarged. 

abnormal findings were directly suggested by the history. In addition, 
IS a dimple in the skin over the lower sacrum, and a tuft of hair over the upper 
SEPT.-Dfs. IK Ghilo. 1. 
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Parapsoriasis. — Buian Russell, M.D. 

A m,yried woman, aged 39, witli a non-irritating rash on the calves and forearms which 
began in the summer of 1944, later spreading to the arms and thighs. She attributed 
it to emotional disturbances in connexion with flying bombs. On examination, the 
almost confluent, slightly scaly discs on all limbs, some showing depressed yellow ad- 
herent scales, do not give any bleeding points on scraping. Tliere is no family histor)' 
pf psoriasis and the blood Wassermnnn and Kahn reactions are negative. The lesions' 
improved very slightly with ultraviolet light therapy. The diagnosis of parapsoriasis is 
made because of: (1) Complete lack of irritation; (2) the presence of scaly, somewhat 
psoriasiform lesions but without bleeding points on scraping; (3) a distribution not 
typical of psoriasis; (4) lack of involvement of the nails and scalp; and 15) the intract- 
ability of the condition which has responded little, if at all, to ultraviolet light or other 
treatment. 

The patient is anxious about her condition and suggestions as to treatment would 
be welcome. 

Dr. Parkes Weber: This case is one of “parapsoriasis" as a symptom-term, in the sense 
that the clinical appearance is somewhat like' psoriasis. I suggest that in this patient the 
condition is really one of true psoriasis, though symptomatically somewhat atypical, ana 
that treatment should be carried out in accordance with this view. 

Lichen Planus Atrophicus. — Brian Russell, M.D. 

The patient is a soldier, aged 25, with an irritating circular lesion on his right breast 
of -ten months’ duration which previously had been treated with iodine. On first 
examination of the polycyclic depressed bluish area, with comedo-like plugs in^sey.eral 
follicles and with a pink, slightly scaly, raised edge, tinea circinata was excluded micro- 
scopically and a tentative diagnosis of erythema annulare centrifngum or of erytheme 
fixee was made. There was, howev'cr, no history of ingestion of phenolphthalein or other 
drugs liable to produce the latter eruption. On his second attendance a solitary papule 
of lichen planus was found on the front of the wrist. The patient also now shows 
annular lesions on the left shoulder and on the penis, without pigmentary changes on 
the latter. Mucosa: are normal. The Wassermann and Kahn reactions are negative. 
The section supports the diagnosis of lichen planus atrophicus et annulare, revealing 
hyperkeratosis, thin short rete-pegs, acanthosis, some separation of the epidermis from 
the dermis, and fibrotic changes round the skin appendages. 

Dr. Parkes Weber: I think the case should be termed one of lichen planus annularis 
atrophicus, and that one should not omit the word “annularis”. The lesion on the penis 
is absolutely typical, and the site is a common one. The tendencies are I think for tne 
disease to get better anj' way after a time, especially if the mental condition is satis- 
factory. 

? Parapsoriasis — ^Lichenoid Type. — C, H. 'W^hittle, M.D. 

A. E, E., aged 54, Dairy farmer. Twelve Aveeks’ history of a papular eruption on the 
wrists, which spread over the arms, trunk and legs. The onset coincided with an attack 
of bronchitis, which was preceded by a sore throat. 

Family history and previous history, nil ad rein. 

The eruption consists of bluish-red to brownish-red papules, from a millimetre to 2 
centimetres in diameter, with frequently shiny tops and milk-white striae, resembling 
lichen planus. They do not itch, however, and there are none to be seen on the 
mucosa;. They are thickly set on the forearms and thighs and less thickly on the trunk. 
The laager lesions, chiefly on the trunk, have become complete rings, raised bluish-red 
with a flat, fawn-coloured centre. 

There is a collection of papules on his right shin where the skin is congested and 
thick and which followed a graze a week or so before the lesions appeared on the wrists. 
There are some fine delicate rings on the penis. There is no glandular enlargement 
detectable and he feels well. Wassermann negath'e. 

Every effort will be made to follow the subsequent history of this case. 

The lesions have been present for twelve weeks and it is early to say wliat they are 
going to do at this stage. Their annular lichen planus-like appearance has persuaded 
most members to regard the case as lichen planus, in spite of certain points slightly 
against that diagnosis. 

Dr. Brian Russell: I think Dr. Whittle’s case might be lichen planus. 

The Chairman: I certainly thought it was an annular lichen planus. 

Postscript (30.8.46). — He states that the eruption has now almost disappeared, there 
being only a few spots left on the hips, and no fresh spots have appeared. Tlie treatment 
given was^liq. arsenicalis minims 5 to 8 t.d.s. for three months. The diagnosis of lichen 
planus is the more likely.— C. H. W. 

T, r-nplirane M D , F.R.C.P.. read a paper on: Tlie Significant Cellular Changes in the 
Coriumi the FaSb- and Diagnosis of Beprosy. 
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Multiple Ach^asia, Vertebral Defects and Retarded Growth. — ^Johx Aplev, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
(by permission of Professor C. Brvce Perry). 

P. C., at the age of 6, is a punv edition of his normal vounger brother, who is onlv 
3 years old (fig. 1). ' 

There are four salient features in the history, and with each a physical abnormality is 
^soaated. Their significance can best be emphasized by considering each of these aspects 


j V) Development. — ^There was some delay in passing the customarv milestones of physical 
^eveloptnent. Now, at the age of 6, though the head is the anticipated size for age, the 
Doy IS 4 to 5 in. shorter than the average and is of slight build. His proportions are not. 


noivever, typically infantile; as an instance, the height is exceeded by the arm span. 

-ray of the wrists indicates that skeletal development is barelv within the lowest limit 
ot normality. 


Mentally bright, LQ. normal. Psychiatric examination also shows no significant 
deviation. • 


(n) Eniires!s,_He has always been incontinent and precipitate of urine. Six months ago 
e came up to hospital with a bladder distended to the umbilicus, and suffering from 
th ^”('°dtinence. After spinal anaKthesia up to the level of the fifth dorsal vertebra, 
e QisiMsion slowly receded, but the original incontinence and precipitancy were not 
^ relieved. He passes an average amount of normal urine. Intravenous pyelo- 
d^'^rnal. Mr. Wilfrid Adams considered the dysfunction was in the nature of an 
acnalasia. 


ove"fi — Though the patient has always been constipated, he has no control 

tim“ He suffers from attacks of abdominal pain and distension, and at these 

dila^ ■ ^ tons^ation is extremely marked. Barium enema . — ^Typical megacolon, with 
hau trending down to the anal sphincter. Unfortunately the spinal anxsthetic 
nacl no effect on the lower bowel symptoms. 

or^^Jf”"’"’S~Dcco%ionAl vomiting soon after eating, and not associated with discomfort 
he seem”^ ^ '^mited after evert' meal-for several weeks. Furthermore, 

ana ® rinable to eat more than a small amount at anv meal. Barium s:val!o 7 v . — Stomach 
odetium normal but oesophagus enlarged, 

findings were directly suggested by the history. In addition, 
S uimpie in the skm over the lower sacrum, and a tuft of hair over the unner 
SEPT.-Dfs. IN- Guild. 1. 
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dorsal spine (fig. 2). These indications of the possibility of underlying vertebral defects 
"ere borne out Iry tomographic X-rays, which reveal neural arch anomalies at C6 and 7, 
at L3, 4 and 5, and at SI, 2 and 3 (fig. 3). 



over lower sacrum and tuft , » 

FIG, 1. — Contrast between patientt aged G, of hair over upper dorsal FIG. 3 . — Neural arch anomalies at r, , 
and on his left his younger brother, aged 3. spine. •! and 5, and SI, 2 and 3. 


Comment . — The importance of the case lies in the attempted demonstration that 
hypothalamic dysfunction may be concerned in the pathogenesis of achalasia. 

It is well known that, in one individual, two pathologically enlarged viscera may oe 
present simultaneously. Thus, megacolon and mega-oesophagus may occur together tCorreia 
Neto, 1942), and a large bladder is found in an appreciable proportion of cases of mega- 
colon (Adamson and Arid, 1932). The accepted view is that these and similar “mega 
conditions result from achalasia, which is itself produced by autonomic imbalance. Since 
this imbalance may conceivably originate in any part of the wide territory covered by 
the autonomic system, it may be possible to localize the primary focus. 

In the present case there are two alternative sites to which the additional evidence 
points. The first is in the spinal cord. Both the bladder and large intestine are innervated 
from autonomic centres in the upper lumbar and mid-sacral regions. At the approxi- 
mate levels of these spinal centres there are vertebral defects which may indicate under- 
lying anomalies of the cord. But the correspondence is no more than approximate, and, 
moreover, the general retardation of growth could hardly be attributed to cord defects. 
For these reasons, in the search for a single location for the primary disturbance, the 
lesion must be placed at a higher level in the central nervous system. If this view is 
correct the vertebral defects are no more than an indication of coincidental developmental 
errors elsewhere. 

As for the second possible site, there is convincing evidence that centres in the cerebral 
cortex and hypothalamus are conosrned in the regulation of autonomic activity. Worster- 
Drought and Shafar (1940) suggest that developmental defects of these centres might 
result in corresponding gastro-intestinal anomalies, and the same authors and others 
(Watts and Uhle, 1936) postulate a central origin for megacolon and related bladder 
conditions. In the present case any cortical defect can. presumably, be eliminated because 
of the normal intelligence of the patient. The possibility of a hypothalamic defect remains, 
however, and this would suffice to explr:-! adequately not only the autonomic imbalance 
but also, in the light of recent evid:.-;c (Kiddoch, 1938, and Dott, 1938), the general 
retardation of growth. keferences 

kdiifW, sr. 

^n'T'T M M nnSR^ The Hypothalamus, Henderson TrustLcctures, Edinburgh, 178; also RIDDOCH, G., 
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Hypertensive Retinopathy in a girl aged 10 years 11 months. — James Robertsojc, M.B., 
B.S. (by courtesy of Dr. R. Ligiitwood). 

R. J., female. Admitted 2.4.46, 

History. — Attacks of nausea and vomiting associated with headadtes for the past year, 
at first occurring every three months but becoming more frequent; occurring weekly at 
time of admission and lasting about twenty-four hours. Headaches frontal, worse on 
right side and accompanied by giddiness. Nausea and loss of appetite during attacks, 
and occasional vomiting. She tires easily and sleeps badly with twitching of limbs. 
Getting thinner during last two months. Always thirsty and has polyuria, having to 
pass water two or three times during the night. No pain or burning on micturition. 

Past history. — Measles, whooping-cough and chicken-pox. When aged 2 years had 
rickets with bow legs; these were fractured and reset. Frequent coughs and colds but no 
history of scarlet fever. Two years ago she injured her vulva by falling on a spike. 
Family history. — ^Parents and two sisters well. An aunt has “blood-pressure”. 

On examination. — Pale girl with sallow complexion. Average height and intelligence 
but rather quiet. . 6 6 

Central nenous system. — Fundi show marked hypertensive retinopathy, with swollen 
oedcmatotis discs. Retina! arteries are narrowed, veins engorged. Some “nipping” of 
veins. Star-shaped figures at both macula: more marked on right, and many other patches 
of exudate which are not of typical “cotton-wool” variety. A few scattered small 
hsemorrhages. 

Cardiovascular system. — P. firm and regular. Cardiac impulse i**- outside mid- 
clavicular line. Second apical heart sound slightlv accentuated, otherwise sounds are 
normal. B.P. 240/170. 

Urinary system. — ^Left kidney just palpable, seems small, is not tender. Right kidney 
not palpable." Urine S.G. 1015, reaction acid; albumin -y -f ; no sugar; deposit shows 
epithelial cells, pus, hyaline and cellular casts. 

Investigations. — 3.4.46: Blood urea 39 mg./ 100 c.c. 11.4.46: Urea concentration test 
(1) 1 ’8 grammes, (2) 2-0 grammes, (3) 2-0 grammes, (4) 2-3 grammes % urea. 13.4.46: 
Bacteriological report of catheter specimen urine: Film — pus cells -f -f and a few R.B.C. 
Cultures — coliforms 4- 4- -1- . 12.4.46: Blood-count: Hb. 100% {14’8 grammes/100 c.c.) 

Haldane. R.B.C. 4-8 million. C.I. 10. Size 7-1 p. W.B.C, 15,000 (polys. 59%, lymphos. 
32%, monos. 9%). 8.4.46: Urography — Right kidney normal, left kidnrv hvdronephrotic 
probably. 20.4.46: Retrograde pyelography, L. kidney, large pelvis, r':'..y;c caiicle pattern. 
No features suggestive of hydronephrosis. 

The .child has been given a full course of sulphonamides r.r.d at present the urine 
is sterile. 

Since demonstrating the case differential ureteric catheterization showed the following 
urea concentration tests: 

Left kidney: One hour after urea 1-5%; three hours after urea 2-2%. Deposit: R.B.C. 
and occasional leucocyte. Culture: Few Staph, albas and fecal streptococci. 

Right kidney: One hour 0-5%. Deposit; R.B.C. only. Culture: Sterile. 

Insufficient urine was obtained from the right kidney after one hour for further estima- 
tion as the catheter became blocked. 

Following this procedure the girl had a prolonged attack of hypertensive encephalo- 
pathy lasting five days. Blood-pressure 260-j- /220, severe headache, vomiting and oliguria. 

In view of the history of frequency, presence of pus and B. coli in the urine, and 
hypertension with hypertensive retinopathy, .a diagnosis of chronic pyelonephritis with 
hypertension in a malignant phase was made. Chronic nephritis was considered unlikely 
because of the good renal function. The vulval injury' is a possible wtiological factor. 

Treatment. — Investigations have shown that both kidneys were affected. Removal of 
one or other kidney would therefore be ineffectual. In an attempt to lower the blood- 
pressure and intercept the vicious circle of malignant hypertension by producing Addison's 
disease, bilateral adrenalectomy is being performed. It is proposed to remove the whole 
of the right adrenal and the inajor portion of the left, leasing a small amount of adrenal 
tis^e for further regeneration. 

On 20.5.46 the right adrenal was removed and a right lumbar sympathectomy per- 
tormed removing the cmliac ganglion, and the greater, lesser and least splanchnic 
nerves. The right kidney was found to be small, firm,, irregularly pitted and scarred, 
f "as decapsulated and a biopsy taken. The patient survived the operation well with 
no untoward reactions and no lowering of blood-pressure. 

th — On 13.6.46 the second operation was performed. Three-quarters of 

th^ was removed and left lumbar sympathectomy performed exactly as on 

n tight side; the left kidney appeared normal. It was decapsulated and biopsy taken, 
s a prophylactic measure 5 c.c. eucortone were given b.d. starting on the day of 
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dorsal sj)inc (fig, 2). IJicsc iodicaliojis of the possibility of iiiidcriving vertebral dejects 

X-rays, ivhich reveal neural arcli anonialies at C6 and 7, 
at L3, 4 and 5, and at SI, 2 and 3 (fig. 3). 



FIG. 2. — To show dimple 
over iow'cr sacrum and tuft 


FIG. I.— -Contrast between patient, aged (1, of hair over upper dorsal 
and on his left bis younger brother, aged 3. spine. 



FIG. 3.— Neural arch anonialies at 1.3, 
4 and 5, and SI, 2 and 3. 


Comment. — The importance of the case lies in the attempted demonstration that 
hypothalamic dysfunction may be concerned in the pathogenesis of achalasia. 

It is well known tliat, in one individual, two pathologically enlarged viscera may be 
present simultaneously. Thus, megacoJon and mega-oesophagus may occur togetlier (Correia 
Neto, 1942), and a large bladder is found in an appreciable proportion of cases of mega- 
colon (Adamson and Arid, 1932). The accepted view is that these and similar “mega - 
conditions result from achalasia, which is itself produced by autonomic imbalance. Since 
this imbalance may conceivably originate in any part of the wide territory covered by 
the autonomic system, it may be possible to localize the primary focus. 

In the present case there are two nlternativs sites to which the additional evidence 
points. The first is in the spinal cord. Both the bladder and large intestine are innervated 
from autonomic centres in the upper lumbar and mid-sacral regions. At the approxi- 
mate levels of these spinal centres there are vertebral defects which may indicate under- 
lying anomalies of the cord. But the correspondence is no more than appro.x'imate, ana. 
moreover, the general retardation of growth could hardly be attributed to cord defects. 
For these reasons, in the search for a single location for the primary disturbance, the 
lesion must be placed at a higher level in the central nervous system. If this view is 
correct the vertebral defects are no more than an indication of coincidental developmental 
errors elsewhere. . 

As for the second possible site, there is convincing evidence that centres in the cerebral 
cortex and hypothalamus are concerned in the regulation of autonomic activity. Worster- 
Drought and Shafar (1940) suggest that developmental defects of these centres might 
result in corresponding gasfro-intestina] anomalies, and the same authors and others 
(Watts and Uhle, 1936) postulate a central origin for megacolon and related bladder 
conditions. In the present case any cortical defect can. presumably, be eliminated because 
of the normal intelligence of the patient. The possibility of a hypothalamic defect remains, 
however, and this would suffice to e.xplcin adequately not only the autonomic imbalance 
but also, in the light of recent evidt.'tc (Kiddoch, 1938, and Dott, 1938), the gcnferal 
retardation of growth. references 

AnAMSON W. A. D., sod ARID, I. (1032) Brit. J. StirS; 30, 220. 

r-noRCrA NETO. A, (1042) Cited Sdtel E., jltrur-Xmed. Set., 303 . .s,. 
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The hands; In both hands there is complete fusion of the soft tissues of all digits form- 
ing a solid conical mass. This mass is fixed to the pro.ximal part of the hand in a position 
of semiflexion, there is no movement present in the metacarpophalangeal joint region or 
in the mass itself. A shallow groove serves to demarcate the thumb, which is fused in 
the position of opposition, and a second groove demarcates the distal portion of the ulnar 
digit. The nails are fused into a continuous band across the mass, this band being deeply 
grooved in the positions alretidy noted. Wrist-joints and other parts of the upper extrem- 
ities are normal. 

The feet; All digits on both feet are fused. There is no definite groove demarcating 
the great toe, but there is club-shaped thickening representing the great toes. There is 
a continuous nail band as in the hands. There arc no movable joints between phalanges 
and metatarsals (figs. 1, 2, 3). 



Acrocephaly-Syndactyly. 

X-ray appearances. — Skull: The base of the skull is very short antero-posteriorly. The 
pituitary fossa is shallow, there is marked increase in size of the greater wings of the 
sphenoid. The orbital plates of the frontal are short The petrous bone is small and on 
a lower level than normal. A fissure is visible between the basi-occipital and basisphenoid 
pones. The height of the vault is greater than normal, % in. greater than control. There 
thinning of the bone with linear striations in die frontal and parietal regions 
and disappearance of the inner table. Iii the occipital region the thickness of the skull 
IS almost normal but there are “digital impressions”. The coronal suture is not visible, 
^ H lambdoid suture is poorly defined. 

Hands; In both hands five normal raetacarpals are present. The phalanges are repre- 
^nted by irregular masses of bone which are fused to each other. Five of these bony 

^ses can be identified in the right hand and six in the left. 

veet: In each foot the three outer metatarsals appear normal but the inner two are 
iisecl, the first metatarsal being very short and branching off the second about one-third 
or Its length from the proximal end. In the right foot there are three small distal bones 
nb 1 ^ outer side, and three irregular shaped proximal bony masses representing the 
P aianges, to the third of these is attached another irregular bone which represents tlie 
phalanx of the second toe, but there is no corresponding distal phalanx. The 
P a anges of the great toe are represented by a fused mass of bone. In the left foot 
vhaf small bones representing the three outer distal phalanges. The proximal 

represented by three bony masses, each of which suggests fusion of several 
II bones and corresponds less to the metatarsal arrangement than in the right foot. 

. REFERENCE 
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the second operation. On the fourth day after operation, the girl had a puffy face and 
there was a good deal of water retention. The eucovtonc was discontinued and the 
oedema vanished. 

After operatmn, the blood-pressure fell immediately to 100/60, rising slowly during 
the next four days to 184/160. At this point the eucortonc was di.sconiinijed. During 
the next fortnight the blood-pressure gradually fell to 134/100. On July 1 there was a 
small rise to 160/120 and an immediate fall to 140/110 where it remained. 

The_ child was seen again on 16.9.46. Blood-pressure 160/120. Urine sterile. No 
albumm or deposit. She was vwy well and gaining weight, and completely symptom-free 
since the operation. Fundi; Discs clear, no papilloedema. The exudates remain but are 
smaller, tvhiter and sharply defined. No hicmorrhages or nipping of veins. 

Biopsy restilis . — Right, kidney shows some periglomerular fibrosis. The glomeruli are 
a little reduced in size though a rather large one is present. On the whole there are 
only a fetv ischaemic changes. 

Left kidney shows marked thickening of small arteries. Scanty sclero.sed glomeruli 
with areas of interstitial fibrosis and tubular atrophy. 

Right suprarenal normal. Left suprarenal shows large amount of cortical lipoid. 
Arteries thickened. 

Exophthalmic Goitre in a Child Aged 11 Years.— W. R. Mav, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (by 
courtesy of Dr. Reginald Lichtwood). 

J. M., aged. 11 years 6 months. No family history of thyroid disease, 
Perso)ifl/.~Resiclent in London except during war years (one year in Wales, eight 
months in Hayes (Middlese.v), and two years in Reading). 

Present illness. — Admitted St. Mary’s Hospital April 9. For two years mother has 
noticed she has been restless and excitable. For six months she has complained of 
headaches and mother noticed “staring”. Fullness of the throat for one month 'and 
increased sweating and appetite. 

On examination. — Height 4 ft. 9 in. Weight 5 st. 6 lb. Rostlc.ss and thin. Obvious 
exophthalmos right more than left. Diffuse enlargement of thyroid gland. Neck 
measurement 1 1 ;4 Sexual development — breasts undeveloped; no pubic Imir, Slight 
slow tremor of fingers and tongue. Blood-pressure 150/70. Urine-sugar trace. Blood' 
count: Hb. 105% (Haldane). Size 7-0 p. W.B.C. 7,500 (polys. 62%, lymphos. 30%, 
monos. 8%). , _ 

Treatment commenced witli mctliyi thiouraci! 0- 1 gramme daily increasing to 
OT gramme three times daily. No toxic manifestations observed to date. 

Acrocephaly-Syndactyly. — Beuvl D. Corner, M.D. 

Tills case shows a severe degree of almost symmetrical syndactyly of hands and feet 
associated with gross abnormality of the skull, it has therefore been entitled acrocepliaiV' 
syndactyly as it is a typical c.xample of Apert's syndrome. The condition of the skull 
would appear to fall into tlie group of cases described by Grcig (1926) as true oxycephaly 
M. C., female, aged 6 months. First child, born after norma! pregnancy by C.iMnrian 
section owing to failure of engagement of the head in the pelvis. Mother aged 41 years, 
father 45 years. Birth-iveight 7% lb. Abnormality of bead and extremities noticed at 
birth. 

No family history of congenital abnormalities. 

Examination. — The child is healthy and of normal size for her age. Sight and he.iring 
appear normal, and mental development seems average. 

The head : Appearance of the head is markedly brachyccphalic ivith flat occipital region 
and shortened nntero-posterior diameter. The height of the skull is much increased, 
maximum being just behind the anterior fontanelle. The orbits are shaliow and separated 
by an abnormally bro.id depressed bridge of the nose, tliey slope downwards and out- 
wards. Supra-orbital ridges are poorly defined, and above them is a deep groove passing 
across the whole forehead. Hie upper part of the frontal bone shows marked forward 
buleing which overhangs the face. Tlic metopic suture is open to the glabella, and the 
anterior fontanclfe is situated far forward. The posterior fontanelle is closed and no 
other sutures can be palpated. The superior maxill-e are small and depressed, the nose 
is short and there has been partial nasal obstruction with snuffles since birth. There 
is bilateral exophthalmos with divergent strabismus, but no evidence of optic atrophy or 
' I nnrmalitv of the retina. Owing to the short mouth, the tongue prorrudc.s continuous!)’. 
The lower jaw protrudes slightly and appears large in compnri.son with the rest of the 

meisiirements-. Cvtcurafercncc t6’/i in. External auditory mcatiis to highest 
poinfof skull 7 in Glabella to highest point 4^4 in. 
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The hands ; In both hands there is complete fusion of the soft tissues of all digits form- 
ing a solid conical mass. Tliis mass is fi.xcd to the pro.vimal part of the hand in a position 
of semiflexion, there is no movement present in the metacarpophalangeal joint region or 
in the mass itself, A shallow groove serves to demarcate the thumb, which is fused in 
the position of opposition, and a second groove demarcates die distal portion of the ulnar 
digit. The nails are fused into a continuous band across the mass, this band being deeply 
grooved in the positions already noted. Wrist-joints and other parts of the upper extrem- 
ities are normal. 

The feet; All digits on both ^eet are fused. There is no definite groove demarcating 
the great toe, but there is club-shaped thickening representing the great toes. There is 
a continuous nail band as in the hands. There are no movable joints between phalanges 
and metatarsals (figs. I, 2, 3). 



Acrocephaly-Syndactyly. 

X-ray appearances. — Skull ; The base of the skull is very short antero-posteriorly. The 
pituitary fossa is shallow, there is marked increase in size of the greater wings of the 
sphenoid. The orbital plates of the frontal are short The petrous bone is small and on 
a lower level than normal. A fissure is visible betrveen the basi-occipital and basisphenoid 
bones. The height of the vault is greater than normal, % in. greater than control. There 
IS extreme thinning of the bone with linear striations in the frontal and parietal regions 
and disappearance of the inner table. In the occipital region the thickness of the skull 
IS almost normal but there are "digital impressions”. The coronal suture is not visible, 
lambdoid suture is poorly defined. 

Hands: In both hands five normal metacarpals are present. The phalanges are repre- 
sented by irregular masses of bone which are fused to each other. Five of these bony 
raises can be identified in the right hand and six in the left. 

beet; In each foot the three outer metatarsals appear normal but the inner two are 
used, the first metatarsal being very short and branching off the second about one-third 
ot Us length from the proximal end. In the right foot there are three small distal bones 
nh 1 side, and three irregular shaped proximal bony masses represeming the 

p aiangcs, to the third of these is attached another irregular bone which represents the 
nh°^'™^ Piiuiuux of the second toe, but there is no corresponding distal phalanx. The 
a anges of the great toe are represented by a fused mass of bone. In the left foot 
three small bones representing the three outer distal phalanges. The 'proximal 
small represented by three bony masses, each of which suggests fusion of several 

bones and corresponds less to the metatarsal arrangement than in the right foot. 
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Primaty Hyperplasia of the Parathyroids in a Boy Aged 8 Years.— R. J. Pugh, 

M.R.C.P. (for W. G. Wyi.lie, M.D., F.R.C.P.). j > > 

Tlie patient wan under observation in hospital for a period of five months prior to 
diagnosis, and gave a history for three months preceding admission, before whidi be 
had been in good health. An insidious on.set of anore.via, increa.sing polydipsia with 
enuresis, occasional vomits and frequent pains in the head, abdomen and behind the 
knees, was reported. Tliere was progressive muscular weakness so that the patient was 
no longer able to walk, and had to pull himself to his' feet. Previously there had been 
an attack of tonsillitis at the on.set, but the only other illnc.ss was measles. Tbe parents 
and two siblings -tvere liealrlty. 

Apart from extreme lethargy and evidence of recent weight loss, no significant findings 
were made on examination, but subsequently he frequently exhibited nuchal stiffness and 
frontal headache. 



FIG. l.—Rodiogniph of patient’s atm (R) with control of FIG. 2. — Micrograph shomns pseudo-olveoli and giant 

the same age (L). (Exposure on the same plate.) nuclei, x H~. 

Imlial ytudmgs.— Blood-count : R.B.C. 5,280,000; Hb. 85%; C.I. 0-81. W.B.C. 8,900 
(50% polymorphs). B.S.R.: 47 mm. in one hour. C.S.F.; No abnormal findings; pressure 
70 mm. Urine; Acid; alb. 15 mg.%; no deposit; sterile; sugar absent. Blood urea: 
33 mg.%. 

X-rays; Nothing abnormal. 

1:1000 Mantoux: Very strongly po.sitivc. B.P. 95/65. 

Course in hospitaL — ^During the next five months the symptoms continued unabated; 
the fluid intake averaged 55 oz. daily, while the intermittent bouts of vague pains 
increased in severity sometimes tvith tenderness of the linib.s and back on turning in 
bed for tvashing. Anorexia and readj^ fatigue were extreme. No evidence of active 
tuberculosis could be found radiologically or in gastric washings. There was no benefit 
from posterior pituitary extract injection. The blood urea remained normal. Intravenous 
pveloEraphy >vas attempted on three occasions, but renal concentration was lackmg. 
7?niirlne aeelntination reactions were uniformly negative. The erythrocyte sedimentation 

tube remained around 60 mm. in one hopr. . , e , • , • , a 

mi 1 «„«;)iil!tv of a tuberculoma m the floor of the fourth ventricle was considered, 

I ventriculogram was performed by Mr. Wylie jMcKissock, 

'"’Inemion was drawn to the skeletal system by the appearance of rarefaction in the 
necks of the femur.s, and by the necrotic nature of the cranial burrholcs. Histology of 
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the skull showed extreme osteoporosis. Urine gave a heavy precipitate with Svtlkowhch 
reagent. 

Blood chemistry . — Serum calcium 18-8 mg.%; inorganic blood phosphorus 2-8 mg.%; 
alkaline serum phosphatase 93 units. 

Operation . — An exploration of the parathyroids was undertaken by Mr. Charles Donald, 
and revealed a tumour the size of a large hazelnut, purple in colour, mferior to the 
thyroid capsule beneath the sternal notch. This was removed. (Histological report in 
detail, see addendum.) 

Progress . — There was immediate amelioration of many symptoms, including anorexia, 
pain in movements of limbs, headache, and neck stiffness. The fluid intake dropped to 
25 oz. daily, and there has been no further enuresis. The alkaline serum phosphatase 
continued greatly raised (107 and 87 units respectively). The blood calcium fell more 
slowly over the course of forty-eight hours, to 8-9 mg.%, and in six days was down to 
6-S mg.'%. There was no tetany, and the level was restored by high calcium intake with 
the addition of 10,000 units of vitamin D daily. There has been a gain in weight of 
over •? lb. in less than three weeks, with improvement in muscle tone. The B.S.R. 
remained raised and was 61 mm. in one hour three weeks after operation, when the 
blood chemistry revealed; Serum calcium 9-4 mg.%; inorganic blood phosphorus 
3-3 mg.%; alkaline serum phosphatase 62 units. 

Progress satisfactory. We are indebted to Dr. W. W. Payne for the biochemical 
investigations, and to Dr. Martin Bodian for the histological examination. 

Addexocm 

Histological report . — Predominant cell type of transitional principal variety with few 
isolated oxyphil cells. Between them many giant nuclei are present as well as few cells 
with multiple nuclei and mitotic figures. CEdema, congestion and frank hKmorrhages 
^ lead to breaking up of cell columns and to formation of “pseudo-alveoli’". Much droplet 
glycogen is present in the cells. There is no evidence of neoplastic growth. The findings 
indicate hyperplasia of the parathyroids. 

Tumour of the Optic Chiasm and Nerve Sheaths in a Girl Age4 2 years 9 months. Show- 
ing Some Manifestations of Neurofibromatosis. — R. J. Ptcii, M.B., M.R.C.P. (for 
Beii\,\rd Schlesincer, M.D.. F.R.C.P.). 

Patient has exhibited progressive proptosis of the left eye for the last five months, with 
increasing impairment of vision, difficulties in feeding, and weight loss. For the last 
month there have been frequent transient left frontal head pains with hyperparKsthesin 
over the left trochlear region. There was no history of vomiting, or other neurological 
symptoms. 

Her father shows patches of cafe-au-Iaii pigmentation about the trunk, and a single 
raolluscum in the neck. 

Examination revealed a wasted child weighing only 22 lb., with many cafe-au-lait 
patches on the trunk, and a soft nodule on the scalp. The left eye is markedly proptosed. 
the right slightly so. Optic fundi show advanced atrophy on the right while the left 
IS of normal colour and vascularization, but is displaced forwards about 6 dioptres. 
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Stereoscopic skull X-rays re^’cal thickening of the greater wing of the sphenoid with 
ciosion of the anterior clinoid processes, and gross widening of both optic foramina to 
about three times normal size for age. 

Ccrcbrospinnl fluid examiualiou gave a pressure of 95 mm., a protein content of 
90 mg. %, ceils absent, sugar 65 mg.% and chlorides 740 mg.%. Wassennann reaction 
of the blood and C.S.F. was negative. Mantou.v; JtlOOO negative; 

Biopsy of lump in subcutaneous tissues of scalp was reported as having the histological 
appearance of a soft fibroid undergoing mucoid degeneration (Dr. Martin Bodian). 

Discussion . — The case resembles those described by Ciisbing (1923), and Wyllie (1924) 
of glioma of the optic chiasm invading the nerve sheaths; of the former’s 18 cases, 6 
showed evidence of generalized neurofibromatosis, while Davies (1940) has found in the 
literature since 1870, 38 eases of glioma of the optic chiasm in association with neuro- 
fibromatosis, in 12 of which there was an hereditary element. 
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Familial Hasmolytic Anmmia. — Charles Pinckney, F.R.C.P. 

D, R., male, aged 6 months. Sent to hospital witli history of bronciiiti-s and pallor since 
birth, which has increased recently. A first baby, birth-weight 7 Ib. lO oz., normal Labour, 
not breast-fed, Takitig well till jircviotis week when developed bronchitis. 

Father had .splenectomy; rejiort on grandfather as having had splenectomy. 

Oh exantiuatian . — Marked pallor, signs of generalized bronchitis, spleen enlarged and 
firm, half-way to umbilicus. 

12.3.46; Admitted to hospital. Investigations: Hb. 35%, reticulocytes 30%. ' Fragility 
test — commencing li.'emoIv.sLs in 0'72% saline. Blond transfusion given: Hb. raised to 
100 %. 

Discharged well but .spleen still enlarged. 

Seen again in Out-patients, 23.4.46; weight gain .satisfactory, but increase of anaimin 
present. Investigation showed R.B.C.’' 2,350,000; Hb. 40%; reticulocytes 1%. Admitted 
for further transfusion and splenectomy. 

Postscript. — Child has been seen in Out-patients department since. He apjiears to 
be perfectly normal with Hb. S0% and fragility test is noiv normal. — C. P. 

Pneumococcal Empyema — Treated with Penicillin. — M. E. Hogues, M.B., B.S. (for 
H, M. M. Mackav, F.R.C.P.). . 

B. D., male child .aged 8 months. Admitted 22.3.46 with a history of a febrile illness 
and cough seven weeks prei iously, a recurrence of symptoms and “heavy” breathing two 
weeks before admis.sion. 

On admission T. 99-4°F.; P. 144; R, 46. Child was very ill and pale with signs of a 
large effusion in the left side of hi.s chc.st with displacement of the heart to the right. 
Radiography confirmed the presence of a large effusion on the left side and the heart 
was displaced completely across the mid-line into the light side of the chest. A-spiration 
produced SO c.c. of thick green pus which on culture grew a jienicillin-sensitivc pneumo- 
coccus. . . in non 

The child was treated with daily a.spiratioiis and intrapleural penicillin, using 40,tH)u 
units in a volume of saline equal to half the volume of pus aspirated on each occasion. 
The volume of pus decreased daily and on the fifth day no pus was obtained, and on 
two subsequent occasions no pus was obtained 

Radiologically the left .side of tlie chest cleared steadily. Convalescence was interrupted 
by the development of a pneumonic consolidation at tlic right base which was treated 
with systemic penicillin and cleared rapidly. The an.-emia failed to respond to iron 
therapy .Tiid a transfusion of 2.50 c.c. of blood was given. 

The child’s condition improved rapidly and he gained in weight. On discharge there 
were no abnormal physical signs in his chest and -ray showed only very slight loss of 
transUiccncy at the left base. 

Arachnodactyly with Amyoplasia Congenita. — E. M. Kincsley-Pillers, M.B., B.Chir. 
(for H. M. M- Mackav. F.R.C.P.). 

David L born 27,2.46. The baby wa.c fir-st seen at 10 day.s old and bad not seemed 

nnl since birth. The arms were 'He.\cd at the elbow-joints and could not be c.vtended 
norn . . ^ Xhe knees were flexed witli marked limitation of cxtcn.sion. The 

hands were laV ’""S ’""S 
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could be easily dorsiflexed on to the shaft of the tibia. There was marked kyphosis in 
the lower thoracic and lumbar regions. There was no evidence of abnormalities in the 
eyes or in the heart. The pregnancy and labour were normal and the birth-weight was 
6 lb. 10 oz. The amniolic fluid was normal in amount. There is no parental history 
as the baby is illegitimate. The W.R. and Kahn were negative. The X-ray of the long 
bones were” normal and the electrical reactions of the muscles were normal in the biceps, 
triceps and hamstrings, but there was no response to faradism or galvanism in either 
q^uadriceps. Treatment by daily passive movements to the limbs has been successful and 
movements are considerably improved. 

The large hands with long tapering fingers and die large strip-like feet present features 
typical of arachnodactyiy but the fixation of the elbows and knees in flexion at birth and 
the thinness and lack of development of the muscle groups of tiie limbs are usually noted 
in cases of amyoplasia congenita. Cases of arachnodactyiy are commonly associated with 
other congenital deformities but in this case we have been unable to find any abnormality 
in the heart or the eyes. 

Osteomyelitis and Nephritis.— R. M. Todd, M.D., M.R.C.P.. D.C.H. 

Albert G., aged 7*4 years. 

19,2.46: Blisters on right heel. 22.2.46; Pain in right leg and difficulty in walking. 
23.2.46: Feverish, restless and delirious. 

24.2.46: Admitted to hospital, T. 103'F. Semicomatose, Swelling and tenderness of 
right leg below knee, slight erythema of overlying skin. No lymphangitis or lymph- 
adenitis. Blisters of foot healed. Systemic penicillin commenced (240.000 units pet' diem). 
Lumbar puncture— n .a .d. Blood culture sterile. Urine n.a.d. Hb. 82%; W.B.C. 11,200; 
polys. 80%. W.R. and Kahn negative. 

25.2.46 ; Delirious. Refusing fluids. Intravenous glucose saline commenced. 26.2.46 ; 
Sulphamezathine started. 27.2.46: X-ray leg — no bony lesion. 

1,3.46; Right leg splinted. Drip discontinued. General condition improved. Co-opera- 
tive. 4.3.46 : Sulphamezathine discontinued (total SO grammes). 

5.3.46; Urine — S.G. 1028; acid, albumin -f. Many red cells and granular casts. No 
organisms. Blood urea 40 mg.%. Low protein diet. 

14,3.46: Incision and drainage right leg. Large amount of pus obtained (sterile). 
Penicillin discontinued (total — 4,320,000 units). X.-ray : Necrosis and periostitis. 28.3.46 ; 
Leg put in plaster. Serum proteins normal. Blood urea 56 mg.%. 12.4,46: Still has 
macroscopic blood in urine. Granular casts present. 

22.4.46: Urine (Ward test). No albumin. No blood. 

24.4,46; Plaster removed— wound healed. X-ray: Marked periosteal reaction, necrotic 
area in upper third of tibia. Replastered. Blood urea 33 mg.%. Plasma proteins normal. 
B.P. 110/65. Urine: No casts, few R.B.C. 

Gqinment, — This case presented two interesting points: 

(D The nature of the disease — whether a cellulitis with sec'adary periostitis, or a 
primap- osteomyelitis. Streptococci are the common cause of the former, and staphy- 
lococci of the latter condition. No organisms were isolated either from the blood, pus 
or urine probably due to early treatment with penicillin. The nature of the pus (thin) 
may also have been influenced by penicillin. 

(2) What was the nature of the nephritis? Was it a focal nephritis, a diffuse sup- 
purative nephritis or an acute glomerulo-tubular nephritis? The absence of organisms 
and white cells from the urine, and the onset of the nephritis two weeks after a septic 
process are in favour of the last possibility. 

Suppurative Aidhritis Treated by Aspiration and Penicillin Replacement (Three Cases). — 
A. D. Barlow, M.R.C.P. 

Meningococcal Meningitis with Suppurative Arthritis. — (Under D. Patersox, F.R,C,P,) 

P. L., male, aged 2 'A years. -Admitted to hospital with meningitis after a two-day 
history of fever, irritability and purpuric ra.'h. Seriously ill though not comatose 

Lumbar puncture yielded a purulent fluid from which meningococci were cultured. 

Given penicillin 10,000 units intraihecally on alternate days, and sulphamezathine 
1 gramme four-hourly. 

Temperature fell from 103°F. to norma! in twenty-four hours, and remained normal 
until the fifth day when it rose to 102'’F. He was found to have painful swelling of the 
left knee from which a purulent fluid was aspirated. On the following day the left elbow 
was swollen, and the day after, the right knee and elbow'. On no occasion could any 
organism be cultured from the joints The L. knee and L. elbow subsided after single 
aspiration and penicillin replacement; the right elbow recovered spontaneously; the right 
knee required aspiration every’ few days for two weeks. Besides local peniciUin he has 
had 5,000 units intramuscularly four-hourly for eighteen days. 

He now has full movement in all -joinrs,' and- a- little- fluii still in the right knee. 

Seri. — D is. ix Child. 2 
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thickening of die greater wing of the sphenoid nith 
eiosion of the anterior chnoid processes, and gross widening of both optic^foramina to 
about three times normal size for age. 6 m rorannna to 

Cerebrospi{ial fluid examitmliou gave a pressure of 95 mm., a protein content of 

of thf’ldood^mirf F mg. % and chlorides 7-iO mg.%. Wassermann reaction 

of the blood and C.S.F. was negative. Mantoux; 1 : 1 000 negative. 

Biopsy of Jump hi subcutaneous tissues of scalp was reported as having the histoloeical 
appearance of a soft fibroid undergoing mucoid degeneration (Dr. Martin Bodian), 

Dtscttsstan.~Jhc case resembles those described by Cushing (1923), and Wyllie (192-1) 
of ghoma of the optic chiasm invading the nerve sheaths; of the former’s 'IS cases. 6 
showed evidence of generalized neurofibromatosis, while Davies (19-10) has found in the 
hteiatuie since 1870, 38 cases of glioma of the optic chiasm in association with neuro- 
fibromatosis, in 12 of which there was an hereditary element. 
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Familial Hasmolytic Anaemia. — Charles Pinckney, F.R.C.P. 

D. R., male, aged 6 months. Sent to hospital witli history of broncliitis and pallor since 
birth, which has increased recently. A first baby, birth-weight 7 lb. 10 oz., normal labour, 
not breast-fed. Taking well till previous week when developed broncliitis. 

Father had splenectomy; report on grandfather as having had splenectomy. 

On examination. — Marked pallor, signs of generalized bronchitis, spleen enlarged and 
firm, half-ivay to umbilicus. 

12.3.46: Admitted to hospital. Investigations: Hb. 35%, reticulocytes 30%. ' Fragility 
test — commencing hxmolvsis in 0-72% saline. Blood transfusion given; Hb. raised to 
100 %. 

Discharged ivell but spleen still enlarged. 

Seen again in Out-patients. 23.4.-16: weight gain satisfactory, but increase of anremia 
present. Investigation showed R.B.C.'' 2,350.000; Hb. 40%; reticulocytes 1%. Admitted 
for further trnnsfu.sion and splenectomy. 

Postscript. — Child has been seen in Out-patients department since. He appears to 
be perfectly normal with Hb. 80% and fragility test is now normal. — C. P. 

Pneumococcal Empyema — Treated with Penicillin. — ^M. E. Hughes, M.B., B.S. (for 
H. M. M. Mackav, F.R.C.P.). 

B. D., male child aged 8 months. Admitted 22.3.46 with a history of a febrile illnes.s 
and cough seven weeks previously, a recurrence of symptoms and "heavy" breathing two 
weeks before admission. . 

On admission T. 99-4“^; P. 144; R. 46. Child was very ill and pale with signs of a 
large effusion in the left side of his chest with displacement of the heart to the right. 
Radiography confirmed the presence of a large effusion on the left side and the heart 
was displaced completely across the mid-line into the right side of the chest, A.spiration 
produced 80 c.c. of thick green pus which on culture grew a penicillin-sensitive pneumo- 
coccus. _ , . . 

The child was treated with daily a.spiraiions and intrapleural penicillin, using 4U,uuu 
units in a volume of saline equal to half tire volume of pus aspirated on each occasion. 
The volume of pus decreased daily and on the fifth day no pus w'as obtained, and on 
tw'o subsequent occasions no pus was obtained , 

Radiologically the left side of tlie chest cleared steadily. Convalescence was interrupted 
by the development of a pneumonic consolidation at the right base which was treated 
with systemic penicillin and cleared rapidly. The ainemia failed to respond to iron 
therapy and a transfusion of 250 c.c. of blood was given. 

The child’s condition improved rapidly and he gained in weight. On discharge there 
were no abnormal phy.sica! signs in bis chest and X-ray showed only very slight loss of 
transliiccncY at the left base. 


Arachnodactyly with Amyoplasia Congenita.— E. iM. Kinc.sley-Pillers, M.B., B.Chir. 

(for H M. M- M'VCKav, F.H.C.P.). , , . . , j 

T ■ 97.2.46. The baby was first seen at 10 days old and had not seemed 

1 -.A'.. Lirrh" The arms were ffexed at the elbow-joints and could not be c.xtendcd 
normal sii ' .pj „.g,-e flexed with marked limitation of extension. The 

Srds were lafgc ''i* '“’S 
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changes demonstrate that prenatal and neonatal glycogen metabolism differs from that 
occurang later. He considers that increased insulin sensitivity and probably faulty 
glycogenolysis to be operative, and not absolute hyperlnsulinism. 

In the newborn of the diabetic mother, hypoglyca:mia may be responsible for severe 
reactions, convulsions, and collapse, but this is generally remedied by glucose feeds. 
Neonatal hypoglycaemia may be intensified in its effects by intracranial injur)' or adrenal 
haemorrhage. 

Rector and Jennings observed the occurrence of hypoglycasraia with convulsive effects 
in children, aged 1 to 3 years (1 1 cases). They suggest it is due to intermittent functional 
hepatic disorder with temporary depletion of glycogen reserve and that most cases are 
amenable to conservative management, especially a diet high in carbohydrate and that 
the prognosis is infinitely better than it is for older patients with hypoglyca:mia of 
organic origin. Whilst recognizing that hypoglycasmia is not a frequent cause of con- 
vulsions in childhood they suggest that blood sugar studies should be made in cases of 
obscure convulsion disorder in childhood. 

Graham and Hartmann report a case of a girl aged 1 year, with blood sugar 18 mg.%, 
who was benefited by partial pancreatectomy. 

In hypoglycsemia the symptoms and signs may be considered as an ordered depression 
of the cerebral levels from the higher to the lower, and the clinical effects would seem 
to bear a relationship to a rate of fall as well as a degree of fall in the blood sugar. 
The symptoms may vary in the same patient under the same degree of hypoglycemia. 
There is considerable variation in individual sensitivity to insulin. Sometimes even 
though the blood sugar may decline to 30 mg.% reaction may be delayed up to thirty 
to sixty minutes and in fact may synchronize with a reactionary rising level of blood 
sugar. Notably also, flushing and sweating varies considerably in the patients. There is 
no doubt that there is a personal cerebral sensitivity in the hypoglycaemia state, and 
this may be compared with alcohol intoxication and the behaviour patterns may be 
considered in relation to hypothalamic responses. 

Case I. — M. T. Spontaneous hypoglycaemia. First baby, 40 weeks’ pregnancy, birth- 
weight 7 lb., normal delivery. Eight hours’ labour- Admitted on 30.1.46, aged 4 weeks, 
with a history o£ being quite well until two days previously when he had gone off his 
feeds and become constipated. He had bad several small convulsions on the day of admis- 
sion. He was found to have some umbilical sepsis with a palpable liver and inflammation 
of the throat and ears. A tentative diagnosis of neonatal infection was made and treated 
with sulphonamide and penicillin. Intravenous infusions of 5% dextrose were given 
from 30.1.46 to 1.2.46. Frequent convulsions occurred between 3 to 6.2.46, during which 
the calorie value of his feeds was increased although the sugar remained at the same level 
(50 grammes per day). Infantile tetany was suspected, but the blood calcium was normal 
(10-7 mg.). On discharge on 12.2.46 he had gained weight from 6 lb. 5 oz. to 6 lb. 12 oz. 
and was chiefly breast-fed with a complementary feed containing 1% carbohydrate. In 
hospital he was fed at three-houriy intervals with the 3 a.m. feed omitted, but on his 
return home the 12 midnight feed was also omitted. 

Readmitted on 15.2.46 with a history of having had several convulsions per day since 
discharge three days previously, although he had been taking his feeds well. On examina- 
tion he was apparently unconscious with twitching of his limbs and face. Respiration 
was very irregular and shallow. No signs of infection were found. As he was not taking 
by mouth, intravenous infusions of 5% dextrose were given on February 15 and 16, 1946. 
The epileptiform state ceased during the night of the 15th-16th. Lumbar puncture on the 
16th and 21st did not show any diagnostic signs of meningitis or of cerebral hemorrhage; 
the protein was 30 mg. per 100 ml. and the sugar was absent. 

The convulsions continued, about 6 to 7 being observed per day. He was noticed to 
sweat profusely during these attacks of twitching and this together with the low C.S.F. 
sugar suggested a diagnosis of hypoglycemia. Blood sugar on 1.3.46 was 23 mg.%, the 
specimen being taken three hours after a feed. The feeds were increased from 42 grammes 
sugar daily to 70 grammes including a feed at 12 midnight; the convulsions were con- 
trolled. On 5th the response to an injection of adrenalin, 2 ml. of 1/1,000 solution was 
found from blood-sugar readings to be normal. The convulsions persisted in spite of 
increasing the feed on 13th to 50 grammes sugar daily. On 19th a diurnal glucose curve 
gave low readings falling to 20 mg.% at midnight, so the feeds were increased to 63 
grammes sugar daily with a feed at midnight. As he had no fits for a month he was 
allowed home. Just before discharge the interval between feeds was increased to four 
hours and the midnight feed omitted. He returned to the Out-Patient Denartment a 
week later having had further convulsions. The sugar content of the feeds was increased 
to 87 grammes per day; three-hourly, with a feed at midnight. While in hospital he never 
showed any intolerance to the high percentage of sugar in the feeds, and on this high 
carbohydrate appeared to be generally better, but diurnal blood-sugar readings showed 
moderate low level and undoubtedly hypoglycaemia was intermittently present. 

The clinical progress has been poor despite high carbohydrate intake. The baby now 
shows evidence of cerebral damage and a condition of decorticate rigidity has appeared 
Insulin depression curve on 68 grammes carbohydrate diet showed a minimum readme 
of 44 mg. The lowest blood-sugar diurnal variation— 25 mg. Liver, viscera, n.a.d. 

His mother’s biood-sugar and glucose tolerance curves were found to be normal 
Case II.— J. P. Spontaneous hypoglycsemia. Birth-weight 8 lb., forty-eight hours’ labour 
Possibly some cerebral damage at birth. Forceps delivery. At 2 days old, went limp did 
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Suppurative Arthritis following Bronchopneumonia. — (Under W. G. Wylue, FJI.C.P.) 

, T. G., male, aged years. Historj’ of bronchopneumonia in Marcli 1946 followed 
fourteen days later (27.3.46) by pain, .stilfncss and swelling in tlie left knee. 

Admitted to hospital 1.4.4d, On examination the chest tvas clear. The left knee 
contained fluid. Temperature I00°F. 

Purulent fluid was aspirated from his knee, from which a hreniolytic streptococcus was 
grown. 10,000 units or penicillin were injected into his knee-joint, and he was' given 
10,000 units four-hourly intramuscularly for ten days. 

After three days there was cons'derable improvement, and in eight davs he was 
symptomlcss. ' , 

Suppurative Arthritis of Right Elbow following Mastoiditis. — (Under B. Schlesinger, 
FJLC.P.). 

J. D., female, aged 9 years. 

Left mastoid operation two years ago. 

27.2.46: Admitted to hospital with pain and purulent discharge from left ear, and 
swelling behind the ear. 

Mastoid reopened and necrotic remains of mastoid air cells removed. Penicillin applied 
locally, 3,000 units four-hourly for five days. Wound healed satisfactorily. Discharged 
from hospital 20.3.46. 

25.3.46: Right otitis media, which cleared in a few days on sulphonamide treatment. 
On 2.4.46 .she began to complain of pain in her right arm, and was readmitted to 
hospital on 7.4.46 witli a temperature of 101 °F. and signs of fluid in her right elbow. 
Aspirated fluid was purulent and grew a hmmolytic streptococcus. On tlte two days 
following admission penicillin (10,000 units) was injected into the joint, and she was also 
given 1 0,000 units four-hourly intramuscularly for ten days. 

She became afebrile in four days, tliere was no further accumulation of fluid in her 
elbow, and she was discharged fit after seventeen days, 

[May 25, 1946] 

Spontaneous Hypoglycjemia in Infancy and Childhood 
By A. V. Neale, M.D. 

In the normal regulation of the blood sugar several factors are physiologically integrated, 
including hormones of the anterior pituitar)' gland, islets of Langerhans, adrenal cortex 
and medulla, glycogen-glucose interchange, tissue metabolism, renal threshold, diet, and 
possibly nervous mechanisms particularly in the hypothalamus'. 

The hormones of the anterior pituitary favour gluco-neogenesis, in opposition to insulin, 
and counteract the peripheral action of insulin in the tissues. In hypophysectomy there 
is a hypersensitivity to insulin with possibly hypoglycaemia. 

The brain of tire foetus and of the newborn is probably less susceptible to permanent 
damage by anoxia. It is suggested that the tolerance of young dogs to anoxia and hypo- 
glycsemia is related to relatively low cerebral metabolic rate, and an anaerobic source 
of energy. In the adult th": reverse is the case, and is related to tire greater susceptibility 
of the higher centres, and cerebral tissue to ano.xia and hypoglycasmia. In fatal hj’po- 
glycasmia there is widespread degeneration and necrosis of nerve cells in the cerebral 
cortex, and basal ganglia, this being probably due to failure of rital oxidative processes 
from lack of substrate glucose and u'orsened by subsequent vasomotor disturbance. 

Hypoglycaemia may occur in numerous clinical conditions including adrenal insuffia- 
ency; pituitary insufficiency, e.g. tumour, cyst, or atrophy; Von Gierke’s hepatomegaha 
glycogenica; hypotliyroidism; renal glycosuria and low carbohydrate diet; prematurity: 
and possibly in hypothalamic lesions. Parris and Ingram observed the occurrence of 
hypoglycmmia in animals with experimental lesions in the anterior hypothalamu.s, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of the paraventricular nucleus. Tliere are cases of spon- 
taneous hypoglyca:mia in which the cause is not definite. True hypcrinsulinism, e.g. 
islet tumour, is extremely rare in childhood. 

Hypo'^Iycmmia may occur in the newborn, during the first several days of life. This 
is probably due to imperfect endocrine regulation, with relative hyperinsulinism or 
defective glycogcnolysis, Hartmann and Jaudon state that hypoglyca;mia during the 
first four or five days of life occurs quite frequently in normal netvborn infants, and 
seems to be due to an imperfectly developed regulatory mechanism whicli creates a state 

rtf fiinrtional hvperinsulinisin. ^ 

V Treveld obsencs that the glvcogcn of the newborn shows the interesting difference 
th« relatively large amounts of adrenalin are required for its mobilization and various 
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changes demonstrate that prenatal and neonatal glycogen metabolism differs from that 
occurring later. He considers that increased insulin sensitivitt’ and probably faulty 
glycogenolysis to he operative, and not absolute hyperlnsulinkm. 

In the newborn of the dialtetic mother, hypoglycemia may be responsible for severe 
reactions, convulsions, and collapse, but this is generally remedied by glucose feeds. 
Neonatal hypoglyctemia may be intensified in its effects by intracranial injury or adrenal 
htemorrhage. 

Rector and Jennings observed the occurrence of hypoglyctemia with convulsive effects 
in children, aged 1 to 3 years (11 cases). They suggest it is due to intermittent functional 
hepatic disorder with temporary depletion of glycogen reserve and that most cases are 
amenable to conservative management, especially a diet high in carbohydrate and that 
the prognosis is infinitely better than it is for older patients with hypoglycsemia of 
organic origin, \\ffiilst recognizing that hypoglyaemia is not a frequent cause of con- 
vulsions in childhood they suggest that blood sugar studies should be made in cases of 
obscure convulsion disorder in childhood. 

Graham and Hartmann report a case of a girl aged 1 year, with blood sugar 18 mg.%, 
who was benefited by partial pancreatectomy. 

In hypoglyctemia the symptoms and signs may be considered as an ordered depression 
of the cerebral levels from the higher to the lower, and the clinical effects would seem 
to bear a relationship to a rate of fall as well as a degree of fall in the blood sugar. 
The symptoms may var)’ in the same patient under the same degree of hypoglycsemia. 
There is considerable variation in individual sensitivitv to insulin. Soihetimes even 


though the blood sugar may decline to 30 mg.% reaction may be delayed up to thirty 
to sixty minutes and in fact may synchronize with a reactionary rising level of blood 
sugar. ^ Notably also, flushing and sweating varies considerably in the patients. There is 
no doubt that there is a personal cerebral sensitivity in the hypoglytsemia state, and 
this may be compared with alcohol intoxication and the behaviour patterns may be 
considered in relation to hypothalamic responses. 

Case I.~M. T. Spontaneous hypoglycsemia. First baby, 40 weeks’ pregnancy, birth- 
weight 7 lb., normal delivery. Eight hours’ labour. Admitted on 30.1.46, aged 4 weeks, 
with a historj- o£ being quite well until two days previously when he had gone off his 
feeds and become constipated. He had had several small convulsions on the day of admis- 
sion. He was found to have some umbilical sepsis with a palpable liver and inflammation, 
of the throat and ears. A tentative diagnosis of neonatal infection was made and treated 
■with sulphonamide and penicillin. Intravenous infusions of 5% dextrose were given 
from 30.1.46 to 1.2.46. Frequent convulsions occurred between 3 to 6.2.46, during which 
the calorie value of his feeds was Incredsed although the sugar remained at the same level 
(50 grammes per day). Infantile tetany was suspected, but the blood calcium was normal 
(iO'7 mg.). On discharge on 12.2.46 he had gained weight from 6 lb. 5 oz. to 6 lb. 12 oz. 
and was chiefly breast-fed with a complementary feed containing 7% carbohydrate. In 
hospital he was fed at three-hourly intervals with the 3 a.tn. feed omitted, but on his 
return home the 12 midnight feed was also omitred. 

Readmitted on 15.2.46 with a history of having had several convulsions per day since 
discharge three days previously, although he had been taking his feeds well. On examina- 
tion he was apparently unconscious with twitching of his limbs and face. Respiration 
was very irregular and shallow. No signs of infection were found. As he was not taking 
by mouth, intravenous infusions of 5% dextrose were given on February 15 and 16, 1946. 
The epileptiform state ceased during the night of the 15th-16th. Lumbar puncture on the 
16th and 21st did not show any diagnostic signs of meningitis or of cerebral haemorrhage; 
the protein was 30 mg. per 100 ml. and the sugar was absent. 

The convulsions continued, about 6 to 7 being observed per day. He was noticed to 
sweat profusely during these attacks of tivitching and this together with the low C.S.F. 
sugar suggested a diagnosis of hypoglycaemia. Blood sugar on 1.3.46 was 23 mg.%, the 
sfiecimen being taken three hours after a feed. The feeds were increased from 42 grammes 
sugar daily to 70 grammes including a feed at 12 midnight; the convulsions were con- 
trolled. dn 5th the response to an injection of adrenalin, 2 ml. of 1/1,000 solution was 
found from blood-sugar readings to be normal. The conAUilsions persisted in spite of 
increasing the feed on 13th to 50 grammes sugar daily. On 19lh a diurnal glucose curve 
gave low readings falling to 20 mg.% at midnight, so the feeds were increased to 6S 
grammes sugar daily with a feed at midnight. As he had no fits for a month he was 
allowed home. Just before discharge the interval between feeds was increased to four 
hours and the midnight feed omitted. He returned to the Out-Patient Denartment a 
Week later having had further convulsions. The sugar content of the feeds wa"s increas°ct 
to 87 grammes per day: three-hourly, with a feed at midnight. While in hospital he never 
showed any intolerance to the high percentage of sugar in the feeds, and on this high 
carbohydrate appeared to be generally better, but diurnal blood-sugar readings showed 
moderate low level and undoubtedly hypoglycaemia was intermittently present 

The clinical progress has been poor despite high carbohydrate intake. The baby now 
Shows evidence of cerebral damage and a condition of decorticate rigidity has appeared 
Insulin depression curve on 68 grammes carbohydrate diet sbowsd a minimum reading 
The lowest Wood-sugar diurnal variation— 25 mg. Liver viscera, n.a d. 

His mother s blood-sugar and glucose tolerance curries were found to be normal. 

Case II.-^. P. Spontaneous hj-poglycacmia. Birth-weight 8 lb., forty-eight hours' labour 
Possibly some cerebral damage at birth. Forceps delivery. At 2 daj's old, went limp, did 
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not feed until 8 days old, sucked well at 14 days, progress thereafter good. At 8 months 
.suddenly went limp. Remained so for three days. Recovered after further five days. 
At 1 year 3 months, sudden collapse. Remained limp for some days and improved 
on glucose. Several short attacks of this kind. A week or so later — vomiting, and screamed 
for two hours, and was noticed to be staggering about. Became very limp and then became 
deeply unconscious. Admitted to hospital in a stuporous stale. Limbs flaccid, plantar 
reneges extensor, C.S.F. — absence of sugar. Blood sugar 38 Tng.%. Intravenous glucose 
giver . Some minutes after glucose child became more awake, colour improved, move- 
ments more purposive. Child smiled, rubbed her nose, but did not speak. 

Child feeds satisfactorily, and progressed well until a month later when hypoglycmmic 
attack occurred without convulsions. Thought to be asleep but could not be roused. Blood 
sugar 35 mg.%. Adrenalin 5 ml. of 1/1,000 sol. revived patient within ten minutes. This 
chi.d has periodic spontaneous hypoglycmmic reactions often associated with vomiting, 
but no definite- convulsions. Present condition satisfactory. .Attacks only occasional. 
Diurnal variation showed minimal readings of 45 mg.%. Attacks very much less frequent. 
No clinical evidence of any visceral abnormality. Parents healthy. Other children in 
family healthy. 

Case III. — R. H. Spontaneous hj;pogIycaemia. Nutritional history normal. At the age of 
3 years found in coma one morning. Clinical examination negative apart from toneless 
muscles, rapid feeble pulse. Became rapidly worse and appeared to be on the verge of 
death with breathing feeble and shallow. Blood sugar 2G mg.%. C..5!.F. sugar 12 mg.%. 
Intravenous glucose given and 5 ml. of adrenalin which caused rapid improvement. Intra- 
venous discontinued and child took food well for a time, and then refused entirely; blood 
sugar fluctuated at low levels. Insulin depression curve showed minimal reading of 47 mg. 
Was pul on full diet and discharged home as satisfactory. Nine months later the boy lyas 
brought, in coma, to the Casualty Department. Two and a half ounces of glucose in wafer 
■were passed into the stomach and in ten minutes consciousness was regained. No further 
attacks have occurred and the boy seems to have maintained improvement on a diet rich 
in fat and poor in carbohydrate. Present diurnal blood-sugar readings normal. 

Case IV. — P. M. I. Epilepsy with associated hypoglycmmia. Well until aged 10 ye^rs 
when menstruation commenced and slight convulsions synchronously. Occasional but 
■definite epileptiform attacks occurred just before a meal and all occurred a few days 
after the end of a menstrual period. General physique and mental level good. Minimal 
blood sugar and diurnal variation 50 grammes %. EjE.G. showed definitely abnormal 
reading which is referred to as being of diffuse type rather than local, and therefore is in 
accordance with diagnosis of idiopathic epilepsy aggravated by hJTJOglycsemia phases. 

Case V. — J. M. Pituitary cachexia, with increased insulin sensitivity. No bypO' 
glycsemia symptoms. At the age of 8 appeared in a grossly emaciated condition with 
■weakness and all the signs of pituitary insufficiency. Pathologist’s examination showed 
a cyst of the pituitary gland. Diurnal variation of the blood sugar showed minimal reading 
of 45' mg. , 

Case VI, — M. B. Anorexia nervosa. No hypoglycaemia. In contrast with the case m 
J. M., in this patient — although similarly and grossly wasted — diurnal variation showed 
normal readings, and at no tim’e any hypoglycaemia. 
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The Treatment of Coeliac Disease with Vitamin B Complex and 

Liver Extract 

By Eric C. Allibone, M.D, 

Ross (1936) showed that the admini.strnlion of liver extracts improved the glucose 
tolerance in creliac disease, Anderson (1945) had noticed that giving a mixture of five 
of the vitamin B fractions improved the appetite in this condition. May, McCreary and 
Blackfan (1942) using both parenteral liver and vitamin B complex obtained rapid clinical 
improvement with a rise in the vitamin A absorption tests, the patients being kept on a 
normal diet. Paterson, Pierce and Peck (1944) using the same method as May et al. 
confirmed the clinical improvement in cccliac disease but did not obtain such good 
Jesuits in the vitamin A and oral glucose tolerance tcst.s. 

This paper records the results of the cases of cccliac disea.se treated in this hospiwl 
■on the above lines. Thanks to the kindness of Professor Struthers of Montreal .and Messrs. 
Tohn Wveth and Brothers Ltd., London, it was possible to get the same preparations as 
ierc used in America by May anci his co-workers. , . . „ 

^ After the initial investigations, daily intramuscular injections of vitamin B 

(4 cc) alternating with liver extract (2 c.c.) were given. The duration of the course 
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was three weeks in the first IS cases and was then raised to six weeks jn a further 8 cases% 
After reassessment the patients were put on oral treatment consisting of proteohzed 
liver viumin B complex, vitamins A, D, and C, and iron. Whenever feasible an o^tnary 
ward’ diet was given, The.dnration of the oral therapy varied between six months and 


^Tdiagnosis was made on the histojy, physical ..signs and stool analysi.s. The duodenal 
enzymes were not estimated as a routine. In lio case, except one which proved fatal, 
were respiratory symptoms prominent or persistent, though 1 1 cases had signs 
admission of a recent upper respiratory infection. 


on 



FIG. 1. — Composite intravenous glucose tolerance FIG. 2.— Composite oral glucose tolerance curves In ceeliac 

curves in cceliac cUsease. ^ ^ disease. 

The age of onset of symptoms varied from birth to 33 months with an average of 
14 months. The average age at commencement of treatment was 3 years S niontlis though, 
if 4 mild cases in older children were to be c.xcUided, this figure was reduced to 2 years 
2 months. 

Results 

Twenty-three cases were investigated. Of these two died. One had recurrent attacks 
of bronchitis and contracted a fatal pneumonia while in another hospital. An autopsy 
was refused. It is possible that thi.s case may have had a pancreatic fibrosis. The other, 
while on oral therapy, relapsed with diarrha-a followed by generalized weakness, A 
fortnight after the onset of the rectudesccnce he was admitted to hospital and died five 
days later. The post-mortem examination showed an enteritis, otitis media with a 
terminal bronchopneumonia. Histologically there was atrophy of the secretory tissue of 
the pancreas with increase of the connective tissue. There was no evidence of chronic 
bronchial suppuration. Tiny patches of detnyelinization of the posterior columns of the 
spinal cord with hydropic degeneration of the heart muscle suggested a diagnosis of 
beriberi. Dr. H. S. Baar, who performed the autopsy, was unable to sav whether the 
pancreatic changes ivere primary or secondary, 

Direc cases defaulted after going home on oral therapy. Of the remaining 18 cases, 
6 had to be put on a fat-free diet at the end of the course of parenteral treatment because 
their climcal condition was deteriorating. A further 4 were changed to a low fat diet as 
a result of the final assessment after si.x to twelve months’ oral treatment, leaving 8 
patients well enough to remain on an ordinary' diet. 

Although initi.allv under height, growth occurred at the normal rate during treatment. 
A deficiency in weight was decreased. The figures for weight cannot be considered to 
be a reliable index of progress, owing to fluctuations in the bulk of the intestinal contents 
(Table I). 

TABLE I.— AVERAGE HEIGHT AND WEIGHT IN COSLIAC DISEASE. 

Before After 

T, .. j ... ttearmeni Ueaimcnt 

H<3gnt,e3cpressedasapcrcentageoftheespectcdhcightforthease<t2ca$ei) ... 8S 90 

Weight, expressed as a pcrccniagc of the expected weight for the age 71 76 

Weight, expressed as a percentage of the cspccied weight for the height 91 98 
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until 8 days old, sucked well at 14 days, progress thereafter good. At 8 months 
.^ddenly went limp. Remained so for three days. Recovered after further five days. 
At 1 year 3 months, sudden collapse. Remained limp for some days and improved 
on glucose. Several short attacks of this kind. A week or so later — vomiting, and screamed 
for two hours, and was noticed to be staggering about. Became very limp and then became 
de^ly unconscious. Admitted to hospital in a stuporous state. Limbs flaccid, plantar 
refle.'i'es e.vtensor. C.S.P . — absence of sitgar. Blood sugar 38 mg.%. -Intravenous glucose 
giver. Some minutes after glucose child became more awake, colour improved, move- 
uiwts more purposive. Child smiled, rubbed her nose, but did not speak. 

Child feeds satisfactorily, and progressed well until a month later when hypoglycssmic 
attack occurred without convulsions. Thought to be asleep but could not be roused. Blood 
sugar 35 mg.%. Adrenalin 5 ml. of 1/1,000 sol. revived patient within ten minutes. This 
chi.d has periodic spontaneous hypoglycaimic reactions often associated with vomiting, 
but no definite convulsions. Present condition sati.sfactory. .Attacks only occasional. 
Diurnal variation showed minimal readings of 45 mg.%. Attacks very much less frequent. 
No clinical evidence of any visceral abnormality. Parents healthy. Other children in 
family healthy. 

Case III. — R. H. Spontaneous hypoglycaemia. Nutritional history normal. At the age of 
3 years found in coma one morning. Clinical examination negative apart from toneless 
muscles, rapid feeble pulse. Became rapidly worse and appeared to be on the verge of 
■death with breathing feeble and shallow. Blood sugar 26 mg.%. C.S.F. sugar 12 mg.%. 
Intravenous glucose given and 5 ml. of adrenalin which caused rapid improvement. Intra- 
venous discontinued and child took food well for a time, and then refused entirely: blood 
sugar fluctuated at low levels. Insulin depression curve showed minimal reading of 47 mg. 
Was put on full diet and discharged home as satisfactory. Nine months later the boy was 
brought, in coma, to the Casualty Department. Two and a half ounces of glucose in water 
■were passed into the stomach and in ten minutes consciousness was regained. No further 
attacks have occurred and the boy seems to have maintained improvement on a diet rich 
in fat and poor in carbohydrate. Present diurnal blood-sugar readings normal. 

Case IV. — P. M. I. Epilepsy with associated hypoglycaemia. Well until aged 10 years 
when menstruation commenced and slight convulsions synchronously. Occasional but 
■definite epileptiform attacks occurred just before a meal and all occurred a few days 
■after the end of a menstrual period. General physique and mental level good. Minimal 
blood sugar and diurnal variation 50 grammes %. EjE.G. showed definitely abnormal 
reading which is referred to as being of diffuse type rather than local, and therefore is in 
accordance with diagnosis of idiopathic epilepsy aggravated by hypoglycmmia phases. 

Case V. — 3. M. Pituitary cachexia, with increased insulin sensitivity. No hytio- 
glycaemia symptoms. At the age of 8 appeared in a grossly emaciated condition wtn 
■weakness and all the signs of pituitary insufficiency. Pathologist’s examination showed 
a cyst of the pituitary gland. Diurnal variation of the blood sugar showed minimal reading 
of 45' mg. 

Case VI. — M. B. Anorexia nervosa. No hypoglycaemia. In contrast with the case of 
J. M., in this patient — although similarly and grossly wasted — diurnal variation showed 
normal readings, and at no time any hypoglycaemia. 
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The Treatment of Coeliac Disease with Vitamin B Complex and 

Liver Extract 

By Eric C. Allibone, M.D. 

Boss (1936) showed that the administration of liver extracts improved the glucose 
Tolerance in coeliac disease. Anderson (1945) had noticed that giving a mixture of five 
of the vitamin B fractions improved the appetite in this condition. May, McCreary and 
Blackfan (1942) using both parenteral liver and vitamin B complex obtained rapid clinical 
improvement with a rise in the vitamin A absorption tests, the patients being kept on a 
normal diet. Paterson, Pierce and Peck (1944) using the same method as May ct al, 
confirmed the clinical improvement • in coeliac disease but did not obtain such good 
results in the vitamin A and oral glucose tolerance tests. 

This paper records the results of the cases of coeliac disease treated in this hospital 
-on the above lines. Thanks to the kindness of Professor Struthers of Montreal and Messrs. 
Tohn Wveth and Brothers Ltd., London, it was possible to get the same preparations as 
were used in America by May and his co-ivorkers. .... , . . „ 

„ ,, J After the initial investigations, daily intramuscular injections of vitamin B 

(4 cc) alternating with liver extract (2 c.c.) were given. The duration of the course 
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{April 12, 1946] 

Sarcoidosis. — ^K. K. V. Palmer, M.B. (for Dr. G. E. Beaumont). 

F. N., housewife, aged 40. Married, 3 children, aged 14, 10 and 6, all well. 

Family history. — ^Mother died aged 55 of carcinoma of the womb. Nothing else 
relevant. No contact with pulmonary tuberculosis. Salivary glands never enlarged. 

History. — ^Right pneumonia at the age of 9 years. Six _ years ago sudden onset_ of 
painful swelling and redness of both cheeks and nose. Radiotherapy in 1944; condition 
improved slightly. Soon after the face began to swell. Left index finger swollen and 
pamful; amputated 22.3.4S. Painful ulcer, soft palate, cleared up with sulphamezathine 
locally. In 1945 left great toe became painful and swollen; aching pain in shoulder, 
elbow-joints and back. Lassitude for the past three years. Cough for the past six years; 
brings up 1 oz. of non-offensive sputum; has never coughed blood. 

The eyesight has been getting poor for the past six years. Mistiness and black moving 
spots. Eyeballs have never been sore. Right iritis and left cyclitis diagnosed 22.11.44. 

On examination. — ^Fixed bluish induration over both cheeks and involving nose which 
is swolletl and bulbous. Some scaling and dilated veins. Biopsy scar on each cheek. 
Patches of fixed purplish indurated erythema over lateral aspect of the arm. Some 
periarticular swelling of left wrist. Restriction of palmar flexion. Slight crepitus. 
^Ickening and scaling of skin of palms; hands cyanosed. Swelling at proximal and 
intermediate phalanges of right middle finger, some limitation of movement. Not 
tender. Thickening and redness of patella. Swelling and purplish discoloration of 
great toe. Scats of ulcers on legs (traumatic). Clubbing of fingers and toes. 
C.V.S.-N.A.D. Respiratory system: Medium moist crepitus which cleared on coughing 
heard at left mid-zone and tight axilla. Some sibilant rhonchi at both bases. 

Abdomen: Liver and spleen not palpable. Incisional hernia. 

Right eye; Pupil small, edge blurred, irregular. Evidence of iritis. Reacts to light 
and constricts on convergence. Floaters in vitreous. Disc normal. Left eye: Pupil 
i^ge, regular. Reacts to light and constricts on convergence. Floaters in vitreous. 
Some patchy haziness seen. Disc normal. 

C.N.S.: N.A.D. 

Report on X-ray of chest: Mottled opacities in both lung fields with some linear 
markWs in inid-zone, compatible with sarcoidosis, and ? some dilated bronchi on the 
lett. There is a cystic area in the right mid-finger (middle phalanx) and also an 
fetation of cancellous structure of the terminal phalanx of the first toes of both feet. 

ne appearances ate those of sarcoidosis. 

SpKitim (3 specimens). — No acid alcohol-fast organisms seen. 

Serum calcium.— -9-S mg. per 100 ml. 

Sepi. — Clin. I 
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Fat analysis of the stools determined before, after the parenteral and after the oral 
treatment showed on the average little change (Table II). 


TABLE II.— FtEGAL FAT EXCRHTIOM IN CCELIAC DISEASE 


• 

Daily 
output in 

Pat analysis, as 
Total Unsapon- 

a percentage ot the dried fxces 

Sapon- 

No. of 
caaea 

Before 

grammis 

fat 

ined 

ined 

Free 

Neutral 

averaged 

C-12 

40-1 

30-3 

10-8 

20-8 

D-5 

22 

treatment 

(3-I-I5-4) 

(2S-4-52-1) 

(I6'4-4«-8) 

<l-4-21-0) 

(0-5-2Q-0) 

(l'2-25'0) 

After parenteral 


39-8 

27-4 

21 -P 

IPO 

8*4 

21 

therapy 

(l'8-14-3) 

(17-4-50-0) 

(8-7-40-0) 

(7-5-180) 

<8'4-28'6) 

(0'3-:5-5) 

'After oral 

0-0 

38-7 

26-2 

13-8 

16-1 

OD 

17 

therapy 

(l-5-n-5) 

(I8-5-5r>'4) 

(ll'4-40-5) 

(I-O-25-0) 

(4-4-28-8) 

(3*2-10*8) 


The intravenous glucose tolerance curves were raised on admission approaching nor- 
mal as treatment proceeded (fig. 1). The oral glucose tolerance curves showed little 
change, averaging a maximum rise of less than 40 mg. per 100 c.c. in the blood sugar 
(fig. 2). An improvement in the intravenous but not in the oral glucose curves sug- 
gested the effect of therapy was on the utilization of sugar rather than on its absorption. 
Nevertheless the persistence of a slight elevation of the blood pyruvic acid level indicated 
a continued disturbance of carbohydrate metabolism (Table III)._ 


TABLE III.— BIOCHEMICAL AND HyEMATOLOGICAL FINDINGS IN CCELIAC DISEASE. 



(Average of 10 Cases.) 


- 

Before 

After 

parenteral 

After 

oral 

Blood 

treatment 

therapy 

therapy 

Pymvie acid (mg.%) 

1-J2 

1-39 

1'38 


(0-6-2-4) 

( 0 - 8 - 2 - 2 ) 

Calcium (mg.%) 

10-6 

10-5 

10-5 

(8-3-U-5) 

(O’G-12-4) 

(90-13-0) 

Phosphorus (mg.%) 

4-0 

4-8 

6 -J 

(2-S-5-P) 

(2-7-6'7) 

(3 -2-0 -3) 

Hb. (grammcs%) 

0-7 

I 2'2 

R.B.C. (mUHons) 

(7-4-1 2-4) 
4:62 


(8-0-13-9) 

4-54 

(2-C4-6-38) 


(4-0-5-08) 


The blood calcium and phosphorus averaged normal figures, though both tended^ to 
drop when the clinical condition deteriorated. In one case, not included in this senes, 
values of 6‘0 and 1‘6 mg. per 100 c.c. respectively were obtained on more than one 
occasion in association with tetany. The presence of normal calcium and phosphorus 
levels did not guarantee the absence of osteoporosis and delay in ossification, though 
low levels were present in the more severe degrees of bone change (Table IV). 

TABLE IV.— X-RAY CHANGES IN CCELIAC DISEASE. 

Before treatment 

Slight osteoporosis 

Slight osteoporosis with slight rickets 

Osteoporosis 

Osteoporosis 

Osteoporosis 

Osteoporosis 


After treatment 

Improved 
Improved 
Improved 
Slightly improved 

Not improved 
Not improved with slight rickets 


No. of cases 


6 


The hjemoglobin levels rose with treatment though transfusions were sometimes 
necessary in a crisis. In fact the blood as well as the whole^ clinical and metabolic 
picture was subject to considerable fluctuation. The rapidity with which the reception 
of the morning greeting Avould change from a smile to a frown reflected the lability oi 
the patient’s condition. 

Conclusion 

The administration of high doses of vitamin B and liver in coeliac disease ameliorates 
the strictness of the dietary treatment in the milder types. The more severe cases derive 
a less easily demonstrable benefit. From the data accumulated there is no evidence that 
this form of treatment is specific. 
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Sarcoidosis. — K. N. V. Palmer, M.B. (for Dr. G. E. Beaumont). 

F. N., housewife, aged 40. Married, 3 children, aged 14, 10 and 6, all weU. 

Family history. — Mother died aged 55 of carcinoma of the womb. Nothing else 
relevant. No contact with pulmonary tuberculosis. Salivary glands never enlarged. 

History. — Right pneumonia at the age of 9 years. Six years ago sudden onset_ of 
painful swelling and redness of both cheeks and nose. Radiotherapy in 1944; condition 
unproved slightly. Soon after the face began to swell. Left index finger swollen and 
pamful; amputated 22.3.45. Painful ulcer, soft palate, cleared up with sulphamezathine 
locally. In 1945 left great toe became painful and swollen; aching pain in shoulder, 
elbow-joints and back. Lassitude for the past three years. Cough for the past six years; 
brings up 1 oz. of non-offensive sputum; has never coughed blood. 

The eyesight has been getting poor for the past six years. Mistiness and black moving 
spots. Eyeballs have never been sore. Right iritis and left cyclitis diagnosed 22.11.44. 

On examination. — Fixed bluish induration ov'er both cheeks and involving nose which 
is swollen and bulbous. Some scaling and dilated veins. Biopsy scar on each cheek. 
Patches of fixed purplish indurated erythema over lateral aspect of the arm. Some 
periarticular swelling of left wrist. Restriction of palmar flexion. Slight crepitus, 
^ickening and scaling of skin of pahns; hands cyanosed. Swelling at proximal and 
intermediate phalanges of right middle finger, some limitation of movement. Not 
tender. Thickening and redness of patella. Swelling and purplish discoloration of 
right great toe. Scars of ulcers on legs (traumatic). Clubbing of fingers and toes. 
C.V.S.-N.A.D. Respiratory system: Medium moist crepitus which cleared on coughing 
beard at left mid-zone and right axilla. Some sibilant rhonchi at both bases. 

Abdomen: Liver and spleen not palpable. Incisional hernia. 

Right eye: Pupil small, edge blurred, irregular. Evidence of iritis. Reacts to light 
and constricts on convergence. Floaters in vitreous. Disc normal. Left eye: Pupil 
large, regular. Reacts to light and constricts on convergence. Floaters in vitreous. 
Some patchy haziness seen. Disc normal. 

C.N.S.: N.A.D. 

Report on X-ray of chest: Mottled opacities in both lung fields with some linear 
markings in inid-zone, compatible with sarcoidosis, and ? some dilated bronchi on the 
lat. There is a cystic area in the right mid-finger (middle phalanx) and also an 
^eratidn of cancellous structure of the terminal phalanx of the first toes of both feet, 
the appearances are those of sarcoidosis. 

Sputum (3 specimens). — No acid alcohol-fast organisms seen. 

Serum calcium . — 9-5 mg. per 100 ml. 

Sept. — Cun. l 
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Plasma proteins . — Albumin 3'1 grammes, globulin 3-7 grammes, fibrinogen 0-39 
grammes per 100 ml. 

Blood-count. — Hb. 90% = 13-5 grammes%. Leucos. 10,300, neuros. 73%, lympbos. 
20%, monos. S%, cosinos. 2%. 

. Scrum alkaline phosphatase 7-8 units: serum acid phosphatase 2-5 units. 

Biopsy from check. — A heavily infected papillomatous lesion showing giant cells and 
endothelial cells. No tubercle bacilli seen. Appearances compatible with Bocck’s s.ircoid. 

Mantoux 1 in 10,000 negative; 1 in' 1,000 positive. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber emphasized the variety and striking character of the constituent 
features of this case of generalized Boeck-Schaumann sarcoidosis: (1) Hutchinson’s “lupus- 
pernio” of the nose and rosaceous type of facial sarcoidosis: (2) indurated erythema of 
arm, &c.; (3) involvement of the respirator.v system: M) involvement of bones and bone- 
marrow, as 'in the cases so well demonstrated by Schaumann; (5) evidence of iritis and 
cyclitis, though without the parotid swelling of the so-called uveo-parotid syndrome 
(Heerfordt). 

Dr. H. S. Stannus asked whether treatment by very large doses of calciferol as in lupus 
had ever been tried. 

Dr. Herbert Levy said that arsenic and oleum morrhuate had been recommended for 
the treatment of sarcoidosis (the former by Snapper) but judgment of their effect is 
difficult as spontaneous recovery is so frequent. Kveim’s report of a specific cutaneous 
reaction for sarcoidosis (A. Kveim, Nord. Med., 1941, 9, 1G9; N. Danbolt and R. W. 
Nilssen, Acta dermat. verier., 1945, 25, 489) where an extract from an involved lymph node 
is used as antigen would seem to deserve attention. 


Lipodystrophy. — J. S. RiciiAnnsoN, M.D. (Medical Unit, St. Thomas’s Hospital). 

E. y., married woman, aged 53. Four'children. 

Normal and slim in appearance up to the age of 40, when .she was ill for six months 
and had pleuri.sy with effusion. Immediately after this she noticed that her face was 
getting thinner, and one year later she began to put on weight over her hips and 
buttocks. Periods stopped two years ago, having been regular and normal from age or 
13; still gets flushes; since 1942 has felt continuously tired with frontal headaches. Pain 
in legs, by day and night, for four months. 

No family history of endocrine disorder or of abnormal fat distribution. 

On examination . — Height 5 ft. Lower measurement 28 in. Span 58^ in. Abdomen 
lower costal margin 32 in. Buttocks at trochanters 47 in. Weight 11 st. 6 lb. Complete 
absence of subcutaneous fatty tissue over the face. Well-developed muscles of arms 
and shoulder girdles, which stand out owing to lo.ss of subcutaneous fat. Skin normal 
without p'igmentation. Breasts have lost almost .all fatty li.ssue; lipoma at right anterior 
axillary fold. Abdomen covered by pendulous apron of fat; buttocks gross, irregular 
deposition of fat. Legs show pitting oedema with varicose veins and eczema. Muscle 
power, cutaneous sen.sation, skin and tendon reflexes normal. B.P. 120/80. 

X-ray of chest and stereo X-ray of skull : N.A.D. 

X-ray of lumbar spine shows marked osteoarthritis. 

Urine: Sp. gr. 1022, acid — no abnormal constituents, 17-ketosteroids 7-6 mg. per 
24 hours. B.M.R. minus 7. Blood : W.U. negative. Sugar (midday) 0-069%. Sugar 
tolerance curve normal. Calcium 8-2 mg., inorganic phosphate 3-1 mg., sodium 310 mg., 
chlorides 614 mg. per 100 c.c. 

Blood-count.— R.3.C. 5,000,000; Hh. 100%; C.I. -99. W.B.C. 9,400 (polys, 49%, Icucos. 
34%, monos. 10%. basos. 1%, eosinos. 6%). 

Fat tolerance test (G. Popjeik ). — Plasma lipids (mg./ 100 ml.) before and after ingestion 
of 80 grammes of butter fat. Test performed fifteen hours after the last meal. 


Time after 
fatty meal 
hour 

Non-phospho- 
lipid fatly 
acids 

Neutral 

fat 

Phospho- 

lipid 

Free 

Cholesterol 

Ecstcr 

Total 

0 

301 

2GG 

280 

58 

100 

248 

li 

380 

207 

280 

57 

182 

230 

sl 

540 

420 

298 

01 

104 

255 

5f 

055 

537 

30S 

. 00 

100 

205 

si 

015 

405 

322 

60 

100 

2G5 



c was the relatively late 
aiuu tiiaii to the onset of puberty. 
r'h%'’pxcessive"ac"'amula',:'-.'i cf su'-T-taneous fat in the lower part of the trunk tma 
uio'-,- annroachect me typo specially described by Laignel-Lavastine and Viard: it md 
orcur in most of the rare cases in males. Altogether, one might liken typical 
^:i„^av^trnr>hia nrogressiva” in females to a caricature of the change which normally takes 
in many middle-aged ivomen when they “spread out” in the lower part of the 
runk and get thinner in the face (cf. F. P. ’Weber, Lipodystrophia Progressiva, London, 
918, PP- 10—12). 
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[Affly 10. 1946] 

Case for Diagnosis. ? Congenital Heart Disease with Atrial Septal Defect: ? Mitral Stenosis. 

—Courtenay Evans, M.D. 

Miss G. C., aged 43. 

History . — Tired and short of breath. Heart found to be enlarged and abnormal a year 
ago. No rheumatic fever or illnesses in childhood. 

On examination . — Heart enlarged. Rhythm regular. No congestive failure. Ape.x 
beat in sixth space, just outside mid-clavicular line. Loud systolic murmur at apex, 
conducted outwards. First sound loud, slight suggestion of presystolic murmur. Systolic 
murmur also heard over second and third interspaces (left). B.P. 140/90. 

X-ray examination.— Heart: Considerable enlargement of pulmonary artery and its 
branches, pulsation in right and left pulmonary artery branches. Right ventricle enlarged. 
Barium swallow does not show any dilatation of left auricle. Electrocardiogram: Right 
axis deviation with widening of Q.R.S. to 0-08 sec. T wave inversion in lead 3 and also 
in chest lead C.R.I. Early right bundle branch block. 

. W.R. negative. 

Dr. A. Schott agreed that this was a case of interauricular septal defect with mitral 
stenosis, i.e. Lutembacher’s syndrome. Mitral valvular disease alone could be excluded, 
as in that case the patient would have been far more seriously ill; moreover, enlarge- 
ment of the left auricle, for which there was no radiological evidence in this case, would 
have to be expected, whereas such enlargement is frequently absent in patients in whom 
mitral stenosis is associated with interauricular septal defect. Eisenmenger’s syndrome, 
i.e. interventricular septal defect, right-sided enlargement, dextroposition of .the aorta 
and dilatation of the pulmonary artery was unlikely as this condition is very rare as 
compared with the relative frequency of Lutembacher’s syndrome and cyanosis seems 
to be more marked and to occur earlier in Bisenmenger’s syndrome than was observed 
in this case. 

Idiopathic dilatation of the pulmonary artery cannot be differentiated radiologically 
from interauricular septal defect, but its association with mitral stenosis has not been 
observed; moreover, this condition also is very rare as compared with Lutembacher's 
syndrome. 


Cirrhosis and Ascites (Treated by Omentopexy Twelve Years ago after Investigation by 
Thorium Dioxide). — Arthur E. Porritt, C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

Mrs. E. L., aged 69. 

Fim referred to St. Mary's Hospital in October 1934 having previously attended another 
hospital since July of that year. She wa.s originally diagnosed as a large ovarian cyst. 
Laparotomy (August 1934) show ed nothing abnormal in the pelvis, a marked liver enlarge- 
ment and massive ascites — 2'/t gals, of fluid being aspirated on this occasion. The hepatic 
masses chiefly in the left lobe were described as “lobular rather than nodular and not 
umbilicated”. No primary grow th was discovered. 

In October 1934 ascites was again found and on admission the umbilicus was everted 
by distension, and shifting dulliic.ss and a fluid thrill were present. Temperature, pulse 
and respiration were normal, but the urine contained blood and pus and a well-marked 
uterine prolapse was present. The patient had had three healthy children and a straight- 
forward menopause eight years previously. 

The abdomen was tapped, 5 pints of pale vcllow fluid being removed which did not 
clot on standing, contained 800 cells per c.c., chiefly endothelial and lymphocytes. 

_>S c.c. of “thorotrast” (thorium dioxide) were injected intravenously in 3 doses of 
25 C.C., a two-day interval being left between each injection. Reactions were minimal and 
Wo days later a good picture of the liver and spleen was taken, the shadow of the latter 
being considerably denser (Dr. Gage and Dr. Rohan Williams). Appearances suggested 
cirrhosis and the presence of a Reidel’s lobe 

A week later a mid-line supra- umbilical laparotomy was performed, the peritoneal 
surfaces of liver and spleen roughened to oozing point with dry gauze and the omentum 
brought through and implanted in the layers of the' anterior abdominal wall (Talma 
Morrison operation). 

The blood picture was: R.B.C. 4,800,000; Hb 88%; C.I. 0-9, 

, "■'^ehs later, 7 pints were aspirated from the abdomen 

c arged one month after the omentopexv. One month later, 4 
removed. ^ 


W.B.C. 5,500. 
and the patient was dis- 
pints of ascitic fluid were 


bept under frequent observation until June 1939. At no time did the hxmo- 
g'Obin fall below 72%, the R.B.C. below 4,350.000 and the W.B.C. below 5,000. 
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Plastiia proteins . — ^Albumin 3‘I grammes, globulin 3’7 Eramnies, fibrinopcn 039 
grammes per 100 ml. ^ . 

Blood-count. — Hb. 90% = I3-S grammes%. Lcucos, 10,300, ncuros. 73%, Jymphos, 
20%, monos. 5%, co.sinos. 2%. 

, Serum alkaline phosphatase 7‘8 units: serum acid phosphatase 2-5 units. 

Biopsy from check. — A heavily iitfected papillomatous lesion showing giant cells and 
endotliclial cells. No tubercle bacilli seen. Appearances compatible with Bocck’s sarcoid. 

Mantou.v 1 in 10,000 negative; 1 iiv 1,000 positive. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber emphasized the variety and striking character of the constituent 
features of this ca.se of generalized Boeck-Schaumann sarcoidosis: (1) Hutchinson's “lupus- 
permo” of the nose and rosaceous type of facial sarcoidosis: (2) indurated erythema of 
arm, &c.; (3) involvement of the respiratory system: (4) involvement of bones and bone- 
marrow, as 'in the cases so well demonstrated by Schaumann: (5) evidence of iritis and 
cyclitis, though without the parotid swelling of the so-called uveo-parotid syndrome 
(Heerfordt). 

Dr. H. S. Slannus asked whether treatment bv verv large doses of calciferol as in lupus 
had ever been tried. 

Dr. Herbert Levy said that arsenic and oleum morrhuate had been recommended for 
the treatment of sarcoidosis (the former bj' Snapper) but judgment of their effect is 
difficult as spontaneous recovery is so frequent, ivveim's report of a specific cutaneous 
reaction for sarcoidosis (A. Kveim, Nord. Med., 1941, 9, 1C9; N. Danbolt and R. w. 
Nilssen, Acta dermat. verier., 1945, 25, 489) where an e.vtract from an involved lymph node 
IS used as antigen would seem to deserve attention. 


Lipodystrophy. — J. S. Riciiaiidson, M.D. (Medical Unit, St. Thomas's Hospital). 

E. Y., married woman, aged 53. Four'diildren. 

Normal and slim in appearance up to the age of 40, when she w'as ill for si.v months 
and had pleurisy with effusion. Immediately after this she noticed that her face was 
getting thinner, and one year later she began to put on weight over her hips and 
buttocks. Periods stopped two years ago, having been regular and normal from age oi 
13; still gets flushes; since 1942 has felt continuously tired with frontal headaches. Pain 
in legs, by day and night, for four months. 

No family history of endocrine disorder or of abnormal fat distribution. 

On exatnination . — ^Height 5 ft. Lower measurement 28)4 in. Span 5S-)4 in. Abdomen 
low'er costal margin 32 in. Buttocks at trochanters 47 in. Weight 1 1 st. 6 lb. Complete 
absence of subcutaneous fatty tissue over the face. Well-developed muscles of arms 
and shoulder girdles, which stand out owing to lo.ss of subcutaneous fat. Skin normal 
without pigmentation. Breasts have lost almost all fatty tissue: lipoma at right anterior 
axillary fold. Abdomen covered by pendulous apron of fat; buttocks gross, irregular 
deposition of fat. Legs show pitting cedema with varicose veins and eczema. Muscle 
power, cutaneous sensation, skin and tendon reflexes normal. B.P. 120/SO. 

X-ray of chest and stereo X-ray of skull : N.A.D. 

X-ray of lumbar spine shows marked osteoarthritis. 

Urine: Sp. gr. 1022, acid — no abnormal constituents. 1 7-ketosteroids 7-6 mg. per 
24 hours. B.M.R. minus 7. Blood: W.K. negative. Sugar (midday) 0-069T.. Sugar 
tolerance curve normal. Calcium 8-2 mg., inorganic pho.sphatc 3-1 mg., sodium 310 mg-, 
clilorides 614 mg. per 100 c.c. 

Blood-count.-iR.B.C. 5,000,000; Hb. 100%; C.I. -99. W.B.C. 9,400 (poly.s. 49%, leucos. 
34%, monos. 10%, basos. 1%, eosinos. 6%). 

Fat tolerance test (G. Popjdk). — Plasma lipids (mg./ 100 ml.) before and after ingestion 
of 80 grammes of butter fat. Test performed fifteen hours after the last meal. 


Time after 
fatty meal 
hour 

Non-phospho- 
Jipid fattj’ 
acids 

Neutrai 

fat 

Phospho- 

lipid 

Free 

Cholesterol 
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Total 

0 
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200 

280 
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57 
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8^ 
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495 
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>, 40 -,' Hnn-uj i.cu - tjaignel-Liavastine and vjaro; it oio 

ooenr "in most of the rare cases in males. Altogether, one might liken typical 
?i!7.oA,.«i^rnnhia Drogressiva” in females to a caricature of the change which normally takes 
lipodystr p middle-aged women when they "spread out" in the lower part of the 
S>d"gel^thinner in the face (cf. F. P. Weber, Lipodijstropliia Progressiva, London, 
;918, pp. 10 — 12)' 
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of constant iron treatment a count on April 30 showed; R.B.C. 4,010,000; Hb. 68%. Inter- 
mittently, there was sinus formation to the skin over the horizontal ramus of the right 
mandible. 

Commenl . — “Pellagra is certainly a rare disease in Great Britain” (H. S. Stannus and 
C. R. Gibson, 1934, Quart. ]. Med., N.S. lo, 211): the second World War has not made it 
less rare in Great Britain. Working for the greater part of the war in hospitals serving par- 
ticularly poor districts of London where at least 4 to" 5 cases of frank scurvy came under 
my charge per year, I saw two cases of an acute hallucinator)" psychosis in elderly afebrile 
patients who lost their psyciiotic sj’mptoms within twenty-four to forty-eight hours of 
parenteral nicotinamide treatment (cf. B, Gottlieb, 1944, Brit. med. }. (i), 392) but neither 
of them had any skin lesions. ’This patient is the first I have seen during that rime 
showing the full picture of pellagra. Unfortunately, it tvas not possible to obtain a reliable 
.dietary history, but undoubtedly the carcinoma of the mouth from which he suffered in 
1944 and 1945 will have changed his dietary habits. The skin lesions included areas which 
had never been exposed to sunlight. 

Dr. H. S. Stannus: Dr. Levy’s case of pellagra illustrates very well so many of the 
symptoms met with in that disease and at the same time serves as a basis for discussion 
of some of the fallacious observations often made concerning the signs and symptoms 
which may occur. It is only possible to refer to a few points. 

The extension of the dermatitis to the dorsa of the toes is well shown. It would be 
interesting to learn whether the toes had been exposed to sunshine preceding the appear- 
Mce of the exanthem. The fact is, as' I first pointed out many years ago, that 
the dermal manifestations tend to appear in any area of sloin in which as the result 
of past trauma of any kind, including equally sunshine and chapping due to cold, the 
capillaries have suffered permanent damage. The almost universal extension of the 
dermatitis to the flexor aspects of the wrists also seen in this case can only thus be 
explained. 

The oil-silk or lacquered appearance of the skin of the shins in this man is a 
condition rather characteristic of ch'ronic pellagra. It sometimes shows cracking, giving 
a condition often referred to as “crazy-pavement” skin. 

I will only refer to one other point — diarrhoea; this is by no means a constant symptom 
as has often been asserted, in many cases constipation is present. And a word of warn- 
ing — the administration of a purge may then set up an intractable diarrhoea. In regard 
to treatment by nicotinic acid, I think it might be advisable to give large doses, 500 mg. 
per day in divided doses of 100 mg. each. 


Hypertension treated by Arteriovenous Anastomosis. — A. Dickso.v Wright, M,S., F.R.C.S. 

G. B., aged 40, seen in February 1946 with advanced malignant hypertension. His 
systolic blood-pressure varied from 250-300 and diastolic Bom 150-170. His mam 
symptoms were bad nightmares, claudication in the legs and rapid deterioration of vision. 

On examination . — There was extensive retinal damage from haemorrhage and exudation 
and papilloedema. Pulsus alternans was present with 50 mm. difference between alternate 
pulses. The blood urea was 120 rag. per 100 c.c. and urine contained much albumen. 
Anastomosis between the left external carotid and external jugular was made on February 
26, and two weeks later his blood-pressure was I75/I15. 

On March 29 he reported himself as “feeling better than for a long time”. His com- 
plexion and aspect were better and he was sleeping well and could read the paper, and 
although he could hear the murmur it did not keep him awake. The pulsus alternans 
Was still present with 10 mm. difference between beats and his blood-pressure was 210/115. 
The blood urea was now only 32 mg. and albumen was only slight. On closing the fistula 
With finger pressure the systolic rose 40, the diastolic pressure 50 points. The operation 
.Was done to provide a safety valve to preserve the vision in a hopeless case of hypertension, 
the improvements in other directions were unexpected and would repay investigation. 


Lymphadenoma.~By Leo Rau, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

Female, aged 24. Was first seen in May 1941, after she had been ill for six months. 
Her complaints were backache, vomiting tnthout any reason or warning, hoarseness, loss 
of weight from 10 st. 7 lb. to 8 st. Her periods had always been normal. On examination 
y-typical right Homer’s syndrome, palsy of right recurrent nerve, t}'pical lymph glands 
tn right neck. Spleen and liver not palpable. Diagnosis; Lymphadenoma. 

investigations .. — Secondary ansemia, marked anisocytosis and microquosis. Differential 
leucocyte count: Polys. 83%, lymphos. 7%, monos. 9% and eosinos. !%. Radiograph 
of chest — large shadows in both mediastina, typical of Hodgkin’s disease (see fig. 1). 

F, M. Allchin, at Westminster Hospital, undertook treatment. Between May 1941 
2nd June 1944 she received six courses of deep X-ray therapy as an out-patient. The first 
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1946-^leven and a half years after the omentopexy 
and.the tnjcction of ^orotrast. No tapping had been done since the two immediate post- 
operative ones described above. She was in cxceUem health and had been so throughout 
examination now showed Hb. of 76% and R.B.C. count of 
4 300,000. An A-ray examination had not yet been possible. A W.R. taken during 
me war was + +, and the Kahn +++, but it should be noted that no anti-specific therapy 
has been given at any time. 

The interest of the case lies in the completely successful result of an omentopexy for the 
ascites and what is presumably a specific cirrhosis and in the fact that a very enlarged 
liver and spleen filled with thorium dioxide for practically twelve years has to date 
given no ill-effects either on the blood picture or elsewhere. 

Pellagra. — ^Herbert Lew, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

James J., aged 70. 

January 1945; “Extensive carcinoma invoh'ing the right side of the floor of the mouth, 
cheek, alveolus and ulcerating through the skin to the right submaxillary region.” 
Treated as out-patient at London Hospital with deep X-rays (4,500 r in twenty-eight days). 
Good response to treatment. “He has not attended the Department since January 1946 
when his mental condition seemed to have deteriorated and his wife stated that he was 
in a continuous drowsy condition.” (Extract from notes supplied by Dr. W. Shanks.) 

Admitted Bethnal Green Hospital March 31, 1946, on account of pain in right posterior 
chest wail following a fall the previous day. 

Oti examination . — Lying perfectly listless with dull lifeless stare, continuously rubbing 
his face and hands. Answers question as to site of pain only after considerable delay, 
does not answer any other simple questions. 

Dermatitis of face and part of neck with considerable infiltration of skin, the 
being nearly that of an erysipelas. Chronic dermatitis with lichenification of back or 
hands and distal forearms. Alligator-like hyperkeratosis of skin (dark brown-blackish) 
over back of feet and toes up to distal fourth of legs; the hyperkeratotic tissue can be 
fairly easily separated from the underlying dermis, leaving a raw surface. Patch or 
chronic dermatitis at inner side of left thigh. Pigmentary wnrmoration ab igne over 
parts of lower limbs. (The skin lesions had been noticed by his wife for "some months 
and the facial eruption had some four months ago been diagnosed, and treated, as 
erysipelas.) Scratch-marks on forearms and legs with areas of second^ infection. 

Marked pallor of visible mucous membranes but no other abnormalities of oral mucous 
membrane, angles of mouth, tongue, or anal sphincter. Small patches of pigmentation 
on inner and outer parts of bulbar conjunctivae; no circuracorneal injection to naked-eye 
inspection. 

Gross defect of right mandible with localized dimpling of soft tissues but no sinus 
opening. No significant lymph-node enlargement at neck. No reduction in amount ot 
subcutaneous fat. hfuscle tone within normal limits for age-group. Deep and plantar 
reflexes normal. Localized tenderness over seventh right rib in mid-scapular line. Liver 
reaches to I in. below costal margin. No other relevant findings. 

Blood examination (Dr. J. M. Alston).— 3.4.46: R.B.C. 3,740,000; Hb. 66%. W.B.C. 
6,900 (neutr. polys. 70%, eosino. polys. 4%, lymphos. 26%). 

10.4.46: Skiagrams; No evidence of metastases in pelvis or ribs; right lower jaw shows 
large area of destruction with fracture. 

15.4.46; Serum albumin; 3-9 grammes %; serum globulin 3-6 grammes %; serum 
Ca: II mg.%; inorganic P. 4-5 mg.%; acid phosphatase: 1-7, and alkaline phosphatase 
9 units. 

6.5.46; Fractional test meal: Normal acidity. 

Treatment with nicotinamide, crude liver extract, marmite, and ferrous sulphate wiw 
started on admission (nicotinamide .400 mg. on first day, 200 mg. daily on next two, and 
150 mg. on following ten days subcutaneously). The angry redness and a good deal or 
the inflammatory infiltration of the facial eruption disappeared within forty-eight hours; 
the hyperkeratotic crust on the feet had entirely peeled off after about three weeks, 
leaving a skin with fairly sharply limited hyperpigmemation and some lichenification as 
visible^still now, five weeks after admission. - 

The extreme lethargy had improved slightly but noticeably about four to five days atter 
idmission- for the first two weeks patient had to be fed. For the last two weeks he has 
been up and about, feeding himself but still showing very considerable impairment ot 
1 . npver talkine: spontaneously. His stools ncrc normaJ throughout in 

nu£ consrsLc^and colour ^nd there is no histor)- of previous diarrhoea, spite 
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of constant iron treatment a count on April 30 showed; R.B.C. 4,010,000; Hb. 68%. Inter- 
mittently, there was sinus formation to the skin over the horizontal ramus of the right 
mandible. 

Comment . — “Pellagra is certainly a rare disease in Great Britain” (H. S. Stannus and 
C. R. Gibson, 1934, Quart. /. Med., N.S. lo, 211): the second World War has not made it 
less rare in Great Britain. Working for tlie greater part of the war in hospitals serving par- 
ticularly poor districts of London where at least 4 to' 5 cases of frank scurvy came under 
my charge per year, I saw two cases of an acute hallucinatory psychosis in elderly afebrile 
patients who lost their psychotic symptoms within twenty-four to forty-eight hours of 
parenteral nicotinamide treatment (cf. B. Gottlieb, 1944, Bril. med. /. (i), 392) but neither 
of them had any skin lesions. TTiis patient is the first I have seen during that rime 
showing the full picture of pellagra. Unfortunately, it was not possible to obtain a reliable 
dietary history, but undoubtedly the carcinoma of the mouth from which he suffered in 
1944 and 1945 will have changed his dietary habits. The skin lesions included areas which 
had never been exposed to sunlight. 

Dr. H. S. Slannus: Dr. "Levy's case of pellagra illustrates very well so many of the 
sjinptoms met with in that disease and at the same time serves as a basis for discussion 
of some of the fallacious observations often made concerning the signs and symptoms 
which may occur. It is only possible to refer to a few points. 

_ The extension of the dermatitis to the dorsa of the toes is well shown. It would be 
mteresting to learn whether the toes had been exposed to sunshine preceding the appear- 
ance of the exanthem. The fact is, as" I first pointed out many years ago, that 
the dermal manifestations tend to appear in any area of sloin in which as the result 
of past trauma of any kind, including equally sunshine and chapping due to cold, the 
■capillaries have suffered permanent damage. The almost universal extension of the 
dermatitis to the flexor aspects of the wrists also seen in this case can only thus be 
explained. 

The oil-silk or lacquered appearance of the skin of the shins in this man is a 
condition rather characteristic of chronic pellagra. It sometimes shows cracking, giving 
a condition often referred to as “crazy-pavement” skin. 

I will only refer to one other point — diarrhoea: this is by no means a constant symptom 
as has often been asserted, in many cases constipation is present. And a word of warn- 
ing— the administration of a purge may then set up an intractable diarrhoea. In regard 
to treatment by nicotinic acid, I think it might be advisable to give large doses, 000 mg. 
per day in divided doses of 100 mg. each. 


Hypertension treated by Arteriovenous Anastomosis. — A. Dickso.v Wright, M.S., F.R.C.S. 

G. B., aged 40, seen in February 1946 with advanced malignant hypertension. His 
systolic blood-pressure varied from 250-300 and diastolic from 150-170. His mam 
symptoms were bad nightmares, claudication in the legs and rapid deterioration of vision. 

On examination . — ^There was extensive retinal damage from haemorrhage and exudation 
and papilloedema. Pulsus alternans was present with 50 mnj. difference between alternate 
pulses. The blood urea was 120 mg. per 100 c.c, and urine contained much albumen. 
•Anastomosis between the left external carotid and e.xternal jugular was made on February 
76, and two weeks later his blood-pressure was 175/115. 

On March 29 he reported himself as “feeling better than for a long time”. His com- 
plexion and aspect were better and he was sleeping well and could read the paper, and 
although he could hear the murmur it did not keep him awake. The pulsus alternans 
was still present with 10 mm. difference between beats and his blood-pressure was 210/115. 
The blood urea was now only 32 mg. and albumen was only slight. On closing the fistula 
with finger pressure the systolic rose 40, the diastolic pressure 50 points. The operation 
.was done to provide a safety valve to preserve the vision in a hopeless case of hypertension, 
the improvements in other directions were unexpected and would repay investigation. 


Lymphadenoma.— By Leo Rau, M.D., MJI.C.P. 

Female, aged 24. Was first seen in May 1941, after she had been ill for six months. 
Her complaints were backache, vomiting without any reason or warning, hoarseness, loss 
of weight from 10 st. 7 lb. to 8 st. Her periods had always been normal. On examination 
typical right Horner’s syndrome, palsy of right recurrent nerve, typical lymph glands 
to right neck. Spleen and liver not palpable. Diagnosis; Lymphadenoma. 

investigations ., — Secondary antemia, marked anisocytosis and microcytosis. Differential 
count: Polys. 83%, lymphos. 7%, monos. 9% and eosinos. 1%. Radiograph 
I chest — large shadows in both mediascina, typical of Hodgkin’s disease (see fig. I). 

an?T -^^lohin, at Westminster Hospital, undertook treatment. Between May 1941 

u June 1944 she received six courses of deep X-ray therapy as an^out-patient. The first 
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She was not seen again until March IP-ld— eleven and a half .i, 

in].c.i™ of No upping hS“e4l„”„JlSo 

SL neriod health and had been so througLut 

4 50(fom?^' examination now showed Hb. of 76% and R.B.C. coum of 

4,500,000. An X-ray examination had not yet been possible. A W.R. taken durine 

w 'hZ Kahn + + -f , but it should be noted that no anti-specilic therapf 

has been given at any time. 

The interest of &e case lies in the completely successful result of an omentopexy fhr the 
ascites and what is presumably a specific cirrhosis and in the fact that a very enlarged 
liver and spleen filled with thorium dioxide for practically twelve years has to date 
given no ill-effccts cither on the blood picture or else^vhere. 


Pellagra. — Herbert Levy, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

James J., aged 70: 

January 194S: "Extensive preinoma involving the right side of the floor of the mouth, 
Aeek, alveolus and ulcerating through the skin to the right submaxitiary region.” 
Treated as out-patient at London Hospital with deep X-rays (4,500 r in twenty-eight daj's). 
Good response to treatment. "He has not attended the Department since January 1946 
when his mental condition seemed to have deteriorated and his wife stated that he was 
in a continuous drowsy condition.” (Extract from notes supplied by Dr. W. Shanks.) 

Admitted Bethnal Green Hospital March 31, 1946, on account of pain in right posterior 
chest wall following a fall the previous day. 


On examination . — Lying perfectly listicss with dull lifeless stare, continuously rubbing 
his face and hands. Answers question as to site of pain only after considerable delay; 
does not answer any oilier simple questions. 

Dermatitis of face and part of neck with considerable infiltration of skin, the colour 
being nearly that of an erysipelas. Chronic dermatitis with lichenification of back of 
hands and distal forearms. Ailigator-like hyperkeratosis of skin (dark brown-blackish) 
over back of feet and toes up to distal fourth of legs; the hyperkeratotic tissue can be 
fairly easily separated from the underlying dermis, leaving a raw surface. Patch of 
chronic dermatitis at inner side of left thigh. Pigmentary marmoration ab igne over 
parts' of lower limbs. (The skin lesions had been noticed by his wife for "some months 
and the facial eruption had some four months ago been diagnosed, and treated, as 
erysipelas.) Scratch-marks on forearms and legs with areas of secondly infection. 

Marked pallor of visible mucous membranes but no other abnormalities of oral mucous 
membrane, angles of mouth, tongue, or anal sphincter. Small patches of pigmentation 
on inner and outer parts of bulbar conjunctiva:; no circumcorncal injection to naked-eye 
inspection. _ . . 

Gross defect of right mandible with localized dimpling of soft tissues but no sinus 
opening. No significant lymph-node enlargement at neck. No reduction in amount o 
subcutaneous fat. Afuscle tone within norma] limits for age-group. Deep and plantar 
reflexes normal. Localized tenderness over seventh right rib in mid-scapular line. Liver 
reaches to 1 in. below costal margin. No other relevant findings. 

Blood examination (Dr. J. M. Alston).— 3.4.46: R.B.C. 3,740,000; Hb. 66%. W.B.C. 
6,900 (neutr. polys. 70%, eosino, polys. 4%, lymphos. 26%). _ ■ u > 

10.4.46: Skiagrams: No evidence of metastases in pelvis or ribs; right lower jaw shows 
large area of destruction with fracture. 

IS.4.46: Serum albumin; 3-9 grammes %; serum globulin 3-6 grammes %; scrum 
Ca: II mg.%; inorganic P. 4-5 mg.%; acid phosphatase: 1-7, and alkaline phosphatase 
9 units. 


6.5.46 ; Fractional test mea.l ; Normal acidity. 

Treatment w'ith nicotinamide, crude liver e.xtract, marmite, and ferrous sulphate was 
started on admission (nicotinamide 300 mg. on first day, 200 nig. daily on next two, ana 
150 mg. on following ten days subcutaneously). Hie angry redness and a good deal or 
the inflammatory infiltration of the facial eruption disappeared within forty-eight houre; 
the h'V’perkeratotic crust on the feet had entirely peeled off after about three weeKS, 
leaving a skin with fairly sharply limited hyperpigmentation and some lichenification as 
visible^still now, five ivceks after admission. • 

Thf ,-vfreme Icthargv had improved slightly but noticeably about four to five days alter 
admission- for the first two weeks patient had to be fed. For the last two weeks he has 
hZn UD and about, feeding himself but still showing very considerable impairment of 
cerebration and never talking spontaneously. His stools were normal throughout m 
number consistency, and colour and diere is no historj- of previous diarrhira. In spite 
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Repeated blood-counts never revealed any abnormality with the exception of a hypo- 
chrome ansmia and lymphopenia. 

With the X-ray treatment she has been kept sufficiently fit to carry on her work 
efficiently. She is one of the few instances of tliis unpleasant disease that has benefited 
by radiation therapy. 

Jejuno-gastric Intussusception. — \V. H. J. Weston, F.R.C.S., introduced by Ivor 
Lewis, M.S. 

R. C., male, aged 43, milk roundsman, admitted to the North Middlesex County Hospital 
March 27, 1946, after two and a half days of violent abdominal pain. The pain woke him 
and immediately he vomited dear yellow fluid. Eighteen years previously he had had d 
gastrojejunostomy performed. ' ' ' ■ 

The pain began in the left hypochondrium and' was said to be a “steady” pain. After 
the pain had begun he passed neither fseces nor flatus. He was a thin man with sunken 
eyes, a drv' tongue, and washerwoman’s fingers. The vomit was reddish-brown. 

A %'ague tender mass could be felt in the left hypochondrium and the iliac fosste were 
•curiously empty. 'Violent peristaltic sounds could be heard. 

A diagnosis of high' intestinal obstruction was made, .almost certainly due to stoma 
intussusception. An upright X-ray of the abdomen showed, not the large gas-dilated 
fundus of stomach and fluid levels of other acute intestinal obstruction cases, but a 
stomach filled by a mass of intussuscepted gut. 

At operation (M'r. Ivor Lewis) an intussusception of the efferent limb of the gastro- 
jejunostomy into the stomach was found. The loop was reduced by pressure from above 
and gentle traction. 

After three days’ continuous gastric aspiration and intravenous fluids he made a 
good recovery. 

One month after operation a barium meal showed a normally functioning . gastro- 
jejunostomy. 

Hand-Schiiller-Christian Syndrome. — M. B. Matthews, M.B., M.R.C.P. 

H. R., an insurance agent, aged 47, was referred by Dr, Smiles of Wokingham to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital in May 1946 with a diagnosis of Hand-Schuller-Christian syndrome. 
His chief complaint was dizziness for one month. There was nothing relevant in his 
past history before 1928. He stated that his maternal grandfather had died of the 
“drinking diabetes”. 

In 1928 he first noticed that he had “lost his saliva”; since then his mouth has been 
persistently dry and he has been accustomed to eat fruit with bread and butter so as to 
make mastication easier. There has been no polyuria. In 1933 all his teeth were extracted 
for pyorrhtea and for the following four years he wore dentures. In 1936 he first noticed 
a swelling on the tip of the mandible. "This made his dentures uncomfortable and early 
in 1937 he attended the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Reading, where an X-ray showed a 
cavity in the mandible. Histological examination of the tissue obtained from this cavity 
showed “large spheroidal cells with oval nuclei, infiltrated with a large number of wander- 
ing cells, mainly polymorphs”. The pathologist was not prepared to say whether the 
process was neoplastic. In 1936 an ulcer of the rectum which was thought clinically to be 
tuberculosis was excised locally; histological examination showed no evidence of tuber- 
culosis. In 1938 his wife first noticed that the patient had exophthalmos. Also in this 
year he had persistent root pains at about the level of D.6 worse in the morning, better 
on movement and relieved by aspirin four-hourly. After six months the pain gradually 
improved. The mandible was irradiated in this year as small pieces of bone were dis- 
charging into the mouth. After six months the discharge ceased but the mandible has 
become progressively smaller. Coincidently a swelling about the size of a walnut 
appeared in the skin over the right maxilla. There is no report available about this, but 
it disappeared following deep X-ray therapy. For the last three years he has noticed 
that his enunciation has become difficult. Since then, until recently, his only symptoms 
have been a non-productive cough, lassitude and persistent dryness of the mouth. 

In April of this year he first noticed dizziness and deafness of the left ear, without 
true vertigo, making walking difficult. He still has slight dizziness in the morning. 
There are no other abnormal sjTnptoms and he has lost no weight. 

On examination. — Normally-developed adult male, weighing 128% lb. Marked bilateral 
exophthalmos Mth limitation of ocular movements in all directions. The mandible is 
very wasted, producing a shrew mouse profile: the soft tissues are preserved. There is no 
amemia or lymphatic glandular enlargement. Apart from slight slow nystagmus to the 
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treatment was to ^the chest, which received 3,600 r. After this, the Horner’s syndrome 
paralysi? of the recurrent nerve disappeared. She remained well until November 
1942, and in December 1942 the left supraclavicular and left axilla were treated by deep 
X-ray therapy. Each area received 1,000 r. She remained tvell until July 1943 nhen 
enlarged glands on the left side of her neck were treated, and a dose of 1 ,800 r was given. 
In October 1943, she complained of pain in the chest. Kadiographs shotved congestion of 
the right base, and some irregular . shadow's just below the interlobar line. .She was 
given a further course of deep X-ray therapy, 3,400 r skin dose to the chest. She remained 
well, but in Afarch 1944 there was infiltration of both bases,' and a further skin dose of 
2,200 r w;as given to the chest. In June 1944, glands of the left axilla became enlarged 
and 2,000 r w'ere' given. In January 1945 she complained of some pain in the right side 
of the chest and pyrexia. There was loss of w'cight. A further course of deep X-ray 
therapy, 2,000 r to the anterior superior mediastinum and again 2,700 r to the left base 
was given. In June 1945 she reported feeling t'cry weak, was unable to walk and there 
was a mass in the abdomen. She was treated tlirough one port, 10 x 8 cm. and a skin 
dose of 1,500 r was given. She improved rapidly and remained ’well until December 1945. 
She developed a troublesome cough, pain in the left side of the abdomen. X-rays showed 
no obvious glandular enlargement but extensive bilateral pulmonary involvement. 3.1.46: 
Hb. 66%; W.E'.C. 1 1,600 (polys. 9,744 per c.mm., lymphos. 812 per c.mm.). She improved 
rapidly following deep X-ray therapy, 1,200 r anteriorly, and 1,300 r posteriorly to the 
right mid-zone of the chest. She has remained well since then. 

For the last fifteen- months site has been working as a cashier in one of the big stores 
and feels fit. Her weight (May 1946) is 7 st. 6yi lb. She looks well. Spleen and liver 
are not palpable. There are a few glands palpable in the left side of the neck and left 
groin, supra-inguinal. The X-ray of the chest shows no obvious glandular enlargement 
but some pulmonary involvement; right pulmonary infiltration and collapse of left lower 
lobe. " ‘ • 

Comment . — Although there has been no biopsy of a gland, tliere cannot be 
that this is a case of lymphadenoma. Clinically, the recurrences of palpable glands tn i 
different regions and the original radiogram of the chest arc typical of the diseas . 
The X-ray appearances of the chest during the five years rnay not be specific, but 
disappearance of the manifestations after X-ray treatment is, I believe, typical ° . 
disease. The follow-np of the radiographs of the chest is most instructive, as at ) 
tile films reveal pathology which might be explained as areas of collapse due to 
lymphadenomatous lymphangeiti.s, and others show larger nodules infiltratjng the Ju g 
tissue. 


Without the follow-up many of the radiographs show pathology which could be nn.- 
taken for pulmonary tuberculosis, or Bocck’s sarcoid, or Locfllcr’s syndrome, siicli ns i. 
been shown by Elkeles and others in this Section. [See figs. 1 and 2.] 
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A Method of Treating Bennett’s Fracture 
By V. H. Ellis, F.R.C.S. 

Bennett’s fracture, dislocation of the first metacarpal, is a cohaparatively common 
injury. A bad anatomical result of treatment gives a bad functional end result. 
Reduction is not difficult as a rule, but the maintenance of position is the chief problem. 
The usual method of fixation advocated is by traction on the thumb with joints 
extended, together with plaster fixation with close moulding round the base of the 

The method I have devised involves the 
exposure of the outer aspect of the carpo- 
metacarpal joint, reduction of the fracture 
and its maintenance in position by two short 
pegs or nails introduced obliquely into the 
trapezium forming a shelf so that redisloca- 
tion cannot occur (fig. 1). The pegs are 
inserted in drill holes about one-third of an 
inch deep and project sufficiently to support 
the base of the metacarpal. The skin is 
sutured over the pegs and the thumb and 
wrist immobilized in a scaphoid type of 
plaster which allows good use of the hand. 

Immobilization is continued for six weeks. 
Then the plaster is removed and the pegs 
taken out at a further minor operation. 

The five-year results in two cases are 
very good, and in six or seven others there 
is no reason to expect any permanent dis- 
ability. 


metacarpal. 



A Method of Treating Fractures of the Neck of the Talus 
By V. H. Ellis, F.R,C.S. 

Fracture of the neck of the talar bone with displacement is usually associated with 
subtaloid dislocation. 1 am not concerned with the variety in which the body of the 
talus is displaced backwards out of the ankle mortice. 

Reduction of fracture of the neck of the talus is usually easy by manipulation into 
full plantar flexion and eversion. The usual practice is to immobilize the limb in 
this position. 

The surgeon is now in a dilemma. Prolonged immobilization in full equinus may 
lead to a fixed deformity. Placing the foot at a right angle too early causes redisplace- 
ment of the fracture. 

In my experience a fixed equinus may develop in seven to eight weeks, .especially 
in older patients. I have overcome this difficulty by introducing a quarter-inch 
graft from the tibia into the long axis of the talus from behind, after reduction has 
been achieved by manipulation. This fixes the frarture sufficiently to allow immediate 
immobilization of the ankle at 90 degrees. 

With the patient prone and the knee flexed a graft of 4^ cm. long and quarter of 
an inch wide is taken from the tibia. The knee is now extended and the fracture 
reduced by manipulation. 

Sept. — Ortb, 1. 
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right there are no abnormal signs in_ the central nervous-system. Air entry is diminished 
at the icft apex with post-tvssic crepitations at the right base. The cardiovascular system 
IS normal; the blood-pressure 140/90. There are no abnormalities in the gastro-intestinal 
tract. The urine contained a trace of albumin on one occasion but no Bence-Jones 
proteose. Apart from wax in the left dar, no abnormality could be found in the ears^ 
nose or throat. There is a marked kyphosis of the level of about C.7. There is no bone 
tenderness in the spine, nor palpable abnormality in tlie skull or long bones. There are 
two small yellow intracutancous plaques on the outer sides of each eye,, considered by 
Dr. Dowling to be xanthomata. 


Investigations , — 

Fasting mg. 

plasma lipids 100/ml. 

Non-phospholipid fatty acids 232 

Neutral fat 126 

Phospholipids 222 

Free cholesterol . . . . 55 

Ester cholesterol 155 

Total cholesterol . . . . 210 


Sternal marrow normal, 
rate — 49 mm. in 1 hour. 


Serum calcium . . . . 10 mg.%- 

Inorganic phosphate . . 4 mg.% 

Alkaline phosphatase . . 4 units 

Blood-count . — 

R.B.C 5,500,000 per c.mm. 

Hb. . . . . 68% 

C.1 0-6 

Leucocytes . . 21,000 per c.mm. 

(polys. 87%, lymphos. 4%, monos. 
7%, eosinos. 2%). 

Blood sedimentation 


Blood Wassermann reaction negative. 



Glucose Tolerance Test (50 oz. 

glucose orally 9.30 a.m.) 

Time hrs. 

Blood sugar mg.% 

Urine sugar 

0 

ISO 


i 

160 


1 

192 


li 

209 

Nil 

2 

213 



228 

Nil 

3 

203 

- Nil 


Radiographs. — In the skull there arc extensive changes of xanthoihntosis throughout 
with involvement of left mastoid, right maxilla and whole mandible. The_ orbital fissure^ 
are not distinguishable. The spine .shows collapse of D,6. There is a uniformly dilated 
uncoiled aortic arch with reticulation of both lung fields, chiefly of the lower lobes. In 
the pelvis there are extensive changes with rarefaction and seJerosis, The right femur 
shows bone sclerosis and thickening of periosteum. The appearance is similar to that 
of Paget's disease. The left and right radii show areas of slight rarefaction. 

While in hospital he has run a slight intermittent fever up to 99-6°. The specific gravity 
of the urine varies between 1010 and 1015; the daily output is normal. 

The patient was unwilling to undergo plastic reconstruction of the jaw. As he was 
anxious for the proptosis to be reduced a course of X-ray therapy directed at the 
orbital area was given. Although no measurements with the proptometer ivere made, 
there was o.bjective and subjective improvement. A total of 2,000 r was given, over a 
period of ten days; 200 r for seven days, then 100 r, 250 r and 250 r on successive days. 


SOAfMARV 

A case of Hand-Schiiller-Christian syndrome of at least six years’ duration in a man 
aged 47 is described. There was exophthalmos and wasting of the mandible, extensive 
and typical bone change but no diabetes insipidus and the blood cholesterol ivas normal. 

My thanks are due to Professor de Wesselow, under whose care the patient was, for 
permission to publish the details of this case. 
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dinicallv evident and those that are silent, make it important to adopt any form of 
treatment svltich by raising the patient’s resistance will have a general etfect. The 
value of constitutional treatment in this respect is recognized. The effect of operation 
on raising resistance should also be considered. 

I have formed an impression that benefit is gained in many cases by operation and 
that such benefit is not only local but general. Operation might raise resistance either 
bv removing a source of tuberculous toxamia, or by liberating into the tissues tuber- 
culous inflammatory products which might act as specific antigens. Such a process 
might account for the beneficial effect of laparotomy in tuberculous peritonitis. Two 
observations may be quoted in favour of there being some benefit due to auto-inocula- 
tion. The first is the marked improvement in the general condition which may follow 
operation on tuberculous bone. This observation has been noted by others, notably 
LavaWe and hlcCtae Ahken. Certainly it has been confirmed in my experience. The 
effect may follow simple osteotomy through tuberculous bone without the removal of 
anv tuberculous tissue. The second observation, is the poor result which so frequently 
follows treatment of a tuberculous joint by amputation of the limb. Of 10 cases which 
had had an amputation only 3 remained permanently well. 3 died and 4 developed 
tuberculous lesions in other parts of the body. 

I therefore examined the records of 129 patients admitted to Black Notley during 
the past ten years; these patients had skeletal tuberculosis complicated by associated 
tuberculous lesions, either in other parts of the skeleton, in the lungs, the genito- 
urinary system or the salpinges. These patients were divided into two groups, one of 
49 cases who had had any operation into tuberculous tissue from which an auto- 
inocularion effect might have been obtained, and the other of 80 cases who had had no 
such operation. In assessing the results it appeared that some of the patients in the 
non-operated group might have been patients who were too advanced for operation and 
that this would spoil the two groups for the purpose of comparison. Therefore I sub- 
divided the cases in both operated and non-operated groups into cases of moderate 
severity and marked severity, and the results into three groups, good, moderate and 
poor. 

It was found that the percentage of cases of those who did well was quite 
high in both groups, 73-5% in the operated group and 66-3% in the non- 
operated group. This would be expected in anv series of tuberculous patients treated 
thoroughly by constitutional measures and splintage. In the operated group 14-3% 
bad moderate results, in the iton-opetated group 8’7%; there were poor results in 8-2% 
of the operated group and in 7-5% of the non-operated. Deaths in the operated group 
were 4%, in the non-operated 17-5%. Yet the percentage of cases of marked severity 
in the operated group was 28-5%, in the non-operated group 17-5%. So that the 
operated group was not a favoured group: yet the results were better in this group. 

Though these figures may not be statistically significant thev do tend to support the 
other evidence. It appears that especially in the desperate cases operation mav carrv 
benefit. There is no valid reason for withholding operation from patients tvith multiple 
tuberculous lesions, and their prognosis is better with operation than without. There 
is reason to believe that this may be due to an auto-inoculation effect. 

No patient developed a permanent sinus following operation. Operation should not 
be done until a fair degree of resistance has been established, or miliary tuberculosis 
may supervene. 


The Treatment of the Uncorrected Clubfoot in Childhood 
By J. S. Batchelor, F.R.C.S. 

I PROPOSE to describe a method of treatment that I have found useful for uncorrected, or 
imperfectly corrected, clubfeet in young school children: that is, in children from the 
a.ge of 5 years to 10 or 12, when they are old enough to have a formal arthrodesis done 
if this should be necessary. 

I have been much impressed by the disabiVitv that the uncorrected clubfoot produces 
m children in this age-group, for many of them are greadv handicapped in walkine 
Md have considerable difficulty with footwear. Moreover,' thev are frequentlv sub 
]ected to repeated manipulations, wrenchings and- plaster immobilization of their'de 

rnrrv\e>ft foot- * *" 


The results of this consenative treatment cannot be considered satisfactorv Maniou 
lative trauma tends to produce a vicious circle of false correction, increasing fibrosis 
Sept. — Orth. 2 
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The foot is lield plantar-flexed and everted, and the position checked by X-ray. The 
posterior aspect of the talus is now expo.scd by vertical incision lateral to the tendo 
achillis (fig. 2). 

The point of a Hey-Groves director is applied to the medial .side of the head of the 
talus, and a guide wire introduced immediately ’ above the ridge separating the ankle 
from the subtalar joint. The guide is introduced 4J4 cm. and a check X-ray taken. . 

The guide wire is now withdrawn and the track enlarged with drills until the 
graft can be hammered home. The graft lies above and parallel to the subtalar joint 
and in the long axis of the bone (fig, .1). 



FIG. 2. FIG. 3. . FIG. 4 . 

The wound is now closed and the foot can be safely dorsiflexed to a right angle. 
It is plastered in this position. 

The anatomical and funcdonal results in three cases have been excellent, ann at 
five months there is no evidence of avascular necrosis of the body of the talus ^fig. 

The Treatment of Bone Tuberculosis in Relation to Multiple 

Tuberculous Lesions 
By M. C. WuiKiNSON, M.B. 

MuLTtPi-icJTy of tuberculous lesions undoubtedly makes the prognosis of tuberculosis 
worse: in this respect associated lesions in the skeleton are of only slight consequence, 
associated lesions in the genho-urinary tract are of more significance, and associated 
pulmonary tuberculous lesions may be the most grave. Ncvertlicless complete recovery 
can occur in spite of multiple lesions. . . . , 

In discussing tuberculous lesions associated with bone tuberculosis I would distinguisn 
between tuberculosis of the lymphatic glands, which I believe e.xercise a barrier effect 
against invasion of the blood-stream, and haematogenous tuberculous foci. The two 
types do not usually exist together. If tliere is a heavy glandular infection this is 
evidence of good resistance of the lymphatic tissues; if there are multiple Inematogcnous 
lesions, I think that the lymphatic tissues at the portal of entry have been inadequate. 
Similarly a good relative lymphocytosis is evidence of activity of the lymphatic defence 
and is of good prognostic import. As die lymphatic tissues reach their peak ot 
aedvity during childhood, and wane gradually after adolescence, it is not surprising 
to find that the majority of childhood lesions are in the lymphatic glands, that .skeletal 
lesions occur only in a minority of infected children, that multiple lesions tend to 
occur more frequently after adolescence, and that the incidence of multiple lesions 
increases as age advances. As a corollary it follows that when a patient has both a 
skeletal lesion and associated gross tuberculous lymphadenitis the prognosis for the 
skeletal lesion is usually very good, as the patient's resistance is high. Widi regard 
associated lesions other than in the lymphatic .system, the incidence in a series ot 
cases* of skeletal tuberculosis was 25-3%. Nevertheless this must be a gross undcr- 
f ment of die incidence of such lesions as with improved methods of diagnosi.s it 
to detect silent lesions, often present, and previou.slv only suspected. The wide 
t'ori in the body of hrematogenous tuberculous lesions, both those that arc 
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clinically evident and those that are silent, make it important to adopt any form of 
treatment which by raising the patient’s resistance will have a general effect. "The 
value of constitutional treatment in this respect is recognized. The effect of operation 
on raising resistance should also be considered. 

I have formed an impression that benefit is gained in many cases by operation and 
that such benefit is not only local but general. Operation might_ raise resistance either 
bv removing a source of tuberculous toxrcmia, or by liberating into the tissues tuber- 
culous inflammatorv products which might act as specific antigens. Such a process 
might account for the beneficial effect of laparotomy in tuberculous peritonitis. Two 
observations mav be quoted in favour of there being some benefit due to auto-inocula- 
tion. The first 'is the marked improvement in the general condition which may follow 
operation on tuberculous bone. This observation has been noted by others, notably 
Lavalle and McCrae Aitken. Certainly it has been confirmed in my e.vperiencc. The 
effect may follow simple osteotomy through tuberculous bone witho'ut the removal of 
anv tuberculous tissue. The second observation, is the poor result which so frequently 
follows treatment of a tuberculous joint by amputation of the limb. Of 10 cases which 
had had an amputation only 3 remained permanently well. 3 died and 4 developed 
tuberculous lesions in other parts of the body. 

I therefore examined the records of 129 patients admitted to Black Notley during 
the past ten rears; these patients had skeletal tuberculosis complicated by associated 
tuberculous lesions, either in other parts of the skeleton, in the lungs, the genito- 
urinarv svstem or the salpinges. These patients were divided into two groups, one of 
49 cases "who had had any operation into tuberculous tissue from which an auto- 
inoculation effect might have been obtained, and the other of SO cases who had had no 
such operation. In assessing the results it appeared diat some of the patients in the 
non-operated group might have been patients who were too advanced for operation and 
that this would spoil the two groups for the purpose of comparison. Therefore I sub- 
divided the cases in both operated and non-operated groups into cases of moderate 
severitv and marked severin', and the results into three groups, good, moderate and 
poor. 

It was found that the percentage of cases of those who did well was quite 
high in both groups, '3-5% in the operated group and 66-3% in the non- 
operated group. This would be expected in any series of tuberculous patients treated 
thoroughly by constitutional measures and splintage. In the operated group ]4'3% 
had moderate" results, in the non-operated group 8-7%: there were poor results in 8-2% 
of the operated group and in 7-5% of the non-operated. Deaths in the operated group 
were 4%, in the non-operated 17-.5%. Yet the percentage of cases of marked severity 
in the operated group was 28-5%, in the non-operated group So that the 

operated group was not a favoured group: vet the results were better in this group. 

Though these figures may not be statistically significant they do tend to support the 
other evidence. It appears that especially in the desperate cases operation mav carrv 
benefit. There is no valid reason for withholding operation from patients with ritultiple 
tuberculous lesions, and their prognosis is better with operation than without. There 
is reason to believe that this may be due to an auto-inoculation effect. 

No patient developed a permanent sinus following operation. Operation should not 
be done until a fair degree of resistance has been established, or miliary tuberculosis 
may supervene. 


The Treatment of the Uncorrected Clubfoot in Childhood 

By J. S. Batchelor, F.R.C.S. 

I PROPOSE to describe a method of treatment that I have found useful for uncorrected. or 
imperfectly corrected, clubfeet in young school children: that is, in children from the 
age of 5 years to 10 or 12, when they are old enough to have a formal anhrodesis done 
if this should be necessary, 

I have been much impressed by the disability that the uncorrected clubfoot produces 
in children in this age-group, for many of them are greatlv handicapped in walking 
and have considerable difficulty with footwear. Moreover, thev are frequcntlv sub 
jected to repeated manipulations, wrenchings and plaster immobilization of their de* 
formed feet. 

"rhe results of this conservative treatment cannot be considered satisfactory Maninu 
lativc trauma tends to produce a vicious cirde of false correction, increasing fibrosis 

Sept. — Orth. 2 
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and stifEness, followed by inevitable relapse of deformitv and vet more manipulations 
and wrenchings. 

In congenital clubfoot the deformity occurs essentially at the astragalo-calcanco- 
scaphoid- joint. The os calcis moves with the forefoot and if the deformitv at the 
astragalo-scaphoid joint can be corrected by drawing the scaphoid around the head 
of the astragalus the inversion of the heel will disappear. 

In the uncorrccted clubfoot the scaphoid is tucked around on the inner side of the 
head of the astragalus and is tethered in this position by contracture of- soft tissues, 
particularly by the inferior and internal calcaneo-scaphoid ligaments. Tltc net result 
of this is that the astragalus is relatively too long and it is impossible to draw the 
scaphoid around it. 

I overcome this difficulty by shortening the 
astralagus by excising a section of bone from 
its neck (fig. 1). The operation is performed 
through a two-inch longitudinal inci.sion over 
the neck of the astraga^is, which lies, in die 
uncorrccted clubfoot, on the outer side of 
the dorsum of the foot. The neck is exposed 
subpcriosteally and bone levers, the points 
of which engage the sinus tarsi, are placed 
on either side. A section of bone, approxi- 
mately one-third of. an inch wide, is now 
removed, the proximal osteotomy being made 
as far back as possible in order to avoid 
encroaching too closely on the .articular sur- 
face of the head, Mdien the capsule on the 
dorsum and inner side of the astragalo- 
scaphoid joint has been incised the jntern.al 
and inferior calcaneo-scaphoid ligaments can be exposed and divided, thus freeing the 
head of the astralagus and enlarging its socket. This should .allow tlie sc.aphoid to 
be drawn up and out around the head of the astragalus, and it will now be found that 
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FIG. 2a. 

The foot before operation. April lOIO. 
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the gap in the neck is closed. The foot is fixed in plaster in the maximum degree of 
valgus, further correction of the deformity being frequently obtained at the routine 
change of plaster in a fonnight’s time. " Immobilization is maintained for four to 
five months and the child is then provided with an inside iron, outside T-strap and 
quarter-inch outside wedge on the sole of the boot. 

Nine cases, in four of which the deformity was bilateral, making thirteen feet, 
have been treated. The operation should not be performed on children below the 
age of S, the average age at -operation in this series being 6. Satisfactory functional 
results were obtained in ten feet; in the remaining three the deformity recurred soon 
after operation. 

It is not claimed that this treatment gives the patient anything approaching a perfect 
foot. It is, however, a simple method which attacks the main site of the deformity 
and produces a mobile, plantigrade foot on which the child can get about reasonably 
well until it is old enough to have a formal arthrodesis if this should be necessary. 
Movement at the astragalo-scaphoid and sub-astragaloid joints is preserved and pro- 
vidine the operation is done at the right age growth is not seriously disturbed 
(fig. 2, a, b and c). 


Sacto-iliac Arthrodesis 
By P. H. Newjun, D.S.O., F.R.C.S, 

Tuts paper gives the results of a follow-up examination of a series- of sacro-iliac 
arthrodesis operations performed for sacro-iliac strain by Mr. A. S, Blundell Bankart. 

In every case the condition had been previously treated by one or more manipulations 
and had failed to respond. 36 operations were performed on 32 patients during the 
last ten years and during the same period approximately 500 manipulations were 
performed for this condition. Roughly speaking it can be said that 1 in 15 patients 
manipulated were eventually arthrodesed. 

The Smith Petersen type of operation was used in each case and followed by a four- 
week rest period in bed. 


Results 

The results were divided into cures, panial cures and failures. Cures were those 
who were quite definite about the relief given to them by the operation and ivho had 
suffered nothing more than a minor ache or pain in the back since. Partial cures 
were those who had been relieved of the original pain but complained of scar tenderness, 
lumbosacral aching or other non-incapacitating attacks of moderate or minor paiii 
in this area. Failures were those not fitting into cither of these two categories. 


T.^BLE I.— SACRO-ILIAC ARTHRODESIS. 
30 Operations Performed on 32 Patients. 

21 were cures 
G were panial cures 
0 were failures 
3 were uatraced 
29 were females, 3 were males 
Average foUow-up time iust over four years. 


TABLE II.— SACRO-ILIAC ARTHRODESIS. 
The history of aa accident and the average age 
differed tn the three groups as follows ; — 
Historj' of accident Average age 

Cures 47% 31 -4 years 

Pam cures 0% 33-2 years 

Failures 0% 42-4 years 


In the tidal wave of ruptured intervertebral disc which has swept over and swamped 
the field of back and radiating leg pain the sacro-iliac syndrome is one of the islands 
which as yet remains unsubmerged. It is important therefore to have a dear concent 
of what is meant by sacro-iliac strain and what are the symptoms associated with it 
Superficially the two syndromes may resemble each other. A history of injury followed 
by recurrent acute or chronic back and radiating lower limb pain.' LumbosKral pain 
may occur secondary to sacro-iliac conditions giving tenderness and stiffness in this 
area. On deeper inquiry the two syndromes differ considerably. The nature of the 
accident is often a torsion strain either in the standing or sitting position. It is uncommon 
in die male occurring almos.t invariablv in females between the ages of IS and -15 
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and stillness, followed by inevitable relapse of deformirv and vet more manipulations 
and wrenchings. ■ . i 

In congenital clubfoot the deformity occurs essentially at the astrngalo-cakanco- 
scaphoid- joint. 7’he os calcis moves with the forefoot and if the deformity 'at the 
astragalo-scnphoid joint can be corrected by drawing the .scaphoid around the head 
of the astragalus the inversion of the heel will disappear. 

In the iincorrccted clubfoot the scajjhoid is tucked around on the inner side of the 
head of the astragalus and is tethered in this position by contracture of’ soft tissues, 
particularly by the inferior and internal calcaneo-scaphoid ligaments. Tlie net result 
of this is that the astragalus is relatively too long and it is impossible to draw the 
scaphoid around it. • ' 


I overcome this difficulty by shortening the 
astralagus by e.vcising a section of bone from 
its neck (fig. 1). The operation is performed 
through a two-inch longitudinal incision over 
the neck of the astragalus, which lies, in the 
uncorrected clubfoot, on the outer side of 
Uic dorsum of tlie foot. The neck is exposed 
subpcriosteally and bone levers, the points 
of which engage the sinus tarsi, arc placed 
on either side. A section of bone, approxi- 
mately one-third of, an inch ividc, is now 
removed, tlie proximal osteotomy being made 
as far back as pos.sible in order to avoid 
encroaching too closely on the articular sur- 
face of the head. When the capsule on the 
dorsum atid inner side of the a.srragalo- 
■ ■ scaphoid joint has been incised the internal 

and inferior calcanco-scaphoid ligaments can be exposed and divided, thus freeing the 
•head of the astralagus and enlarging its socket. This should allow the scaphoid to 
be drawn up and out around the head of the astragalus, and it will now be found that 




FIG. 2a. 

The foot before operation, April 1940. 
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Section of Orthopceclics 

Assuming this to be the site of the true axis of rotation it is simple to imagine 
the relative movements of the lumbar spine and sacrum (fig. 1). 



FIG. 1. — Rotation of sacro-iliac joint on transverse ards. 


As the lordosis increases the greater becomes the backward tilting of the sacrum 
and the greater the diameter of the inferior pelvic outlet (fig. 2). 



FIG, 2, — Movements of sacro-iliac }omu (after Brooke, 1921). 


The range of movement in relation to sex and age has been carefully plotted by 
Brooke {fig- 2). A small equal range is present in both sexes up to the age of puberty. lit 
the male from then onwards there is a slowly-decreasing range until by the sixth or 
seventh decade it is negligible. In the female the range increases sharply up till the 
age of 25 and then slowly declines but even late in life there is quite an appreciable 
range of movement. In pregnancy the range increases tremendously to reach at term 
a degree twice as much as that at 25. It, has been found that at full term the 
anterior margins of the joint can be separated by 54 in. It is during the child-bearing 
age that sacro-iliac strain typically occurs. It is during the same period that there is 
the greatest range of movement. It is not unreasonable therefore to associate strain 
with the increase of the range of movement. The female needs the additional range 
of movement but has thereby to sacrifice stability. 

The articular surfaces are irregular and present numerous crests, depressions and 
tubercles. When these are held tightly interlocking, as in the male, it is unlikelv that 
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Iherc may be a history of clicking, especially on sitting down, which is localized 
accurately to the sacro-iliac joint. The patient may be able to say when the joint 
goes in and when it goes out. 

"I he main point in the diagnosis, however, is the site' of pain and tenderness. This 
IS invariably found just medial to tlie posterior superior spine or at the upper margin 
of the great sciatic notch. Without this it is difficult to see how the diagnosis can be 
made. The importance of this sign can be seen when it is realized that every patient 
in Smith Petersen’s scries of 26 cases and every patient ,in this scries and all but one 
in Haldeman and Hall’s series of 42 exhibited pain and tenderness over the joint. 

Radiating pain . — Associated pain was found in the following areas: (1) The lumbo- 
sacral area. (2) Groin and lateral thigh. (3) Posterior thigh and leg. (4) Lateral 
buttock. 

The lumbosacral pain can be easily explained. With a painful and guarded sacro- 
iliac joint the lumbosacral joint is called upon to carry out a degree of movemeiu to 
which it is unaccustomed. 

A pain radiating round to the groin or down the lateral side of the thigh was 
frequently present. Typically it was described by placing the hand round the top of 
the thigh pointing obliquely downwards, towards' the perineum. There was no doubt 
about this pain for patients describing the pre-operative symptoms some long time 
after operation described it without being prompted by leading questions. It is peculiar 
that neither Smith Petersen, in his most comprehensive article on tlic symptomatology of 
this condition, nor Haldeman and Hall mention it. 


It was present in 13 of the 32 patients of this series. 

This pain is in the lumbar 1 and 2 distribution and the explanation of it bas so 
far evaded me. Neither from the literature nor from various authorities has a solution 
been forthcoming. It cannot be described as a referred pain associated with the 
nerve supply of the joint as this is derived from L. 5, S. 1 and 2. 

It cannot be described as a periarticular involvement of the nerves supplying this 
area as these have no intimate relation to the joint in question. Whatever be the 
origin of this pain we consider it to be a symptom typical of and valuable m the 
diagnosis of sacro-iliac strain. 

The pain which radiates down the back of the thigh, leg and even into the foot 
offers three possible explanations. 


(1) A referred pain associated ivith the nerve supply of die joint. 

(2) A periarticular involvement of the lumbosacral, sacral 1 or sacral 2 nerve roots which 
have a very close relation to the joint. 

(3) An involvement of the roots by some pathological process higher up, in the nature 
of intervertebral arthritis or a ruptured intervertebral disc. 

Sacro-iliac strain. — If an abnormal or excessively strong force is put upon a joint it is 
liable to produce a strain of the lig.amcnts of that joint. This may result from an 
external force or by faulty , mechanism due to an internal derangement. The latter 
case is ajrtly demonstrated by the loose body in the knee which insinuates itself between 
the moving articular surfaces thus altering the axis of rotation and throwing a tremen- 
dous strain upon the ligaments. 


In the strained joint we ihay picture the ligaments as partially torn and pulled from 
their attachments. Fortunately the body has a power of recuperation and the lesion 
may recover completely. Should the recovery be hindered by repeated trauma, faulty 
posture or too long immobilization then a condition of chronic strain may result. 

The movement in the sacro-iliac joint is of two types, A rotational movement and a 
transverse movement. The former would appear to be the more important and occurs round 
a "transverse horizontal axis which passe.s through the anterior margin of the joint at 
i-tip "iimction of the two arms of the auricular shaped articular surface at the level of 
Te Lcond sacral vertebra. 


Brooke after examining 200 post-mortem specimens described a tubercle situated on 
1 ^ c-irnl " surface which fitted into a cavity on the opposing surface at the level of 
The sacr. j..ij vertebra. Quain’s anatomy also describes this tubercle. 
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Assuming this to be the site of the true axis of rotation it is simple to imagine 
the relative movements of the lumbar spine and sacrum (fig. 1). 



FIG- 1- — Rotation of sacro<Uiac joint on transverse axis. 


As the lordosis increases the greater becomes the backward tilting of the sacrum 
and the greater the diameter of the inferior pelvic outlet (fig 2). 



FIG, 2.*— Movements of sacro-iliac joints (after Brooke^ 1924). 


The range of movement in relation to sex and age has been carefully plotted by 
Brooke (fig. 2). A small equal range is present in both sexes up to the age of puberty. In 
the male from then onwards there is a slowly-decreasing range until by the sixth or 
seventh decade it is negligible. In the female the range increases sharply up till the 
age of 25 and then slowly declines but even late in life there is quite an appreciable 
range of movement. In pregnancy the range increases tremendously to reach at term 
a degree twice as much as that at 25. It, has been found that at full term the 
anterior margins of the joint can be separated by in. It is during the child-bearing 
age that sacro-iliac strain typically occurs. It is during the same period that there is 
the greatest range of movement. It is not unreasonable therefore to associate strain 
with the increase of the range of movement. The female needs the additional range 
of movement but has thereby to sacrifice stability. ° 

The articular surfaces are irregular and present numerous crests, depressions and 
tubercles. When these are held tightly interlocking, as in the male, it is unlikelv that 
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the surfaces move on each other even in the severest strain. As the ligaments 
slacken up movement occurs and when a crest surmounts a crest then will great strain 
be thrown upon the ligaments of the joint. 

Not only is there an increase in the vertical stretch but also sideways. When the 
ligaments loosen up still more crest may surmount crest with impunity and this may 
be imagined to be the position in a woman who feels her joint slip in and out without 
pain. 

In conclusion I wish' to stress the importance of separating the sacro-iliac from the 
lumbar spine syndrome. 

Favourable points, indicating operation . — Age betsveen 16 and 40. History of accident 
or sudden onset. Definite localized pain and tenderness.. Anterior and lateral tliigh 
pain. Clicking when sitting down. Manipulation should have failed before recommend- 
ing operation. 

Unfavourable points . — Age over 40. Spinal arthritis. Psychoneiirotic type. A long 
history of poorly localized or generalized pain. A demoralizing gynaicological or 
obstetrical history. 

In carefully selected cases sacro-iliac arthrodesis is a good operation. 
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Arterial Advances of Orthopjedic Concern 
Bj'’ Sol. M. Cohen, M.A., F.B.O.S. 

Clinical Considerations 

From Lewis' vast contributions on the principles of the circulation I will mention 
only a few fundamental points: — 

(a) The skin and muscle circulations are each under triple control — local chemical, 
hormonal and nervous. Changes may occur in the skin witli opposite or no changes 
in the muscle, and a w'arm-skinned limb may have poor or even dead muscles beneath. 
A relatively small blood-flow is sometimes sufficient to maintain a normal skin tempera- 
ture. The local metabolites of muscle exercise, in the main, regulate the nu^cle 
circulation. The orthopaedic surgeon has in recent years applied this knowledge, 
particularly in reabling. Quite ten years ago Fagge, of Guy’s, said that: “Physiological 
rest does not imply immobility ... it is the acquisition of a state of eased function 
favourable to repair.” 

(b) After arterial arrest in the ischa;mic limb loss of sensation fallowed by motor 
power does not ensue until fifteen to thirty minutes later, due to interference with 
nerve conduction; and loss of power is often a valuable signal as to whether the 
plaster or the splint is too tight. 

(c) The ischtemic limb may feel to the patient nerveless and dead; there will be pain, 
only if the limb has been exercised to arterial arrest. 

(d) Tissues with specialized function vary' in the time that they can withstand 
arterial arrest. Muscle will survive six to ten hours, nerve twelve to twenty-four hours, 
skin twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

(e) The dangers of overheating ischasmic tissues are appreciated to-day, but the 
pendulum has swung extravagantly to extreme cold. Icing is dangerous; tissues arc 
damaged directly, metabolite formation interfered with, and oxyha;moglobin will not 
dissociate below 10° C. Icing, I believe, should be reserved for the dead limb; amputa- 
tion under ice anmsthesia is a first-class new method in selected cases. So much for the 

clinical facts. 

C'eneral condition and limb sun’hal.—We: now realize the importance of the general 
rt'on for the survival of the limb. Rapid massive blood transfusions are an cnor- 
conclitio Powerful peripheral vasoconstriction otherwise clinically is maintained 
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in the large vessels and the arterioles. Shakespeare seemed to know something of this 
when he made Hamlet say; 

"My fate cries out. 

And makes each petty artery in this body 

As' hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve.” 

Experiment seems to indicate that one of the most important factors in collateral 
vessel dilatation is a good pressure head within the vessel lumen. With a sluggish 
circulation the arterial inflow must, to a great extent, be dependent on the venous 
outflow. It does not seem good advice, therefore, to nurse the limb, as was advocated 
both in the B.L.A. and Middle East campaigns, in the dependent position. Such 
venous stagnation, in an area filled with all the factors favouring thrombosis, is likely' 
to prejudice the already sluggish arterial inflow. We must not forget, too, the value 
of the lymphatic system as an accessory circulation — a scavenger; elevation of the limb 
(heart-level) will assist the flow and compensate to some extent the ischtemic loss of 
muscle power. Orthopedists are aware of the stiff clawed toes in many of these cases, 
due to the periarticular coagulation of the stagnating lymph; such joints need to be 
passively moved in the ischa;mic limb, just as do the joints after nerve section. 

The. role of the sympathetic system . — Modern opinion views the sympathetic system 
more and more as an effector mechanism, with no sensory fibres. Sympathetic block 
or section increases the skin circulation, is of value for the skin or the hand-foot 
lesion, but has litde effect on the muscle lesion. Boyd f 1 ] has recently urged that no 
major vessel should be tied without at the same time sympathetic interruption. I 
do not agree. To dilate the skin vessels — which of course we can achieve as easily, 
reflexlv, by merely heating the patient — may be hazardous. It leads to pooling of 
blood and" its soaking up in a spongy unessential area, thus depriving the deeper 
vessels. With any vessel ligature, arteriography shows that the blood seeks to find its 
way into the main deeper channels; unless that flow is maintained, fairly briskly, 
thrombosis ensues, I need only quote the latest paper of 100 major vessel injuries 
in war bv Rose, Hess and Welch [2], Their limb mortality, despite routine 
sympathetic blocks, is high, and I quote their blunt comment “in no case did this 
procedure appear to reverse the progress from an avascular state in patients with 
severed arteries.” 

DeBakev and Simeone [3] have analysed 2,471 arterial injuries in American battle 
casualties;’ 30 out of 42, who had sympathectomies, lost their limbs (the severer cases 
may, of course, have been selected for this procedure). The real test of the value 
of "sympathetic block is as to whether it could save the limb with popliteal vessel 
injury. I can quote a large number of cases where this procedure made no difference; 
associated damage to the collaterals had long sealed the fate of the limb. Sympathec- 
tomy preliminary to operation for the arterial or arteriovenous aneurysm was much 
mooted in the earlv years of the war; it seems unnecessary. Elkin [4], who has 
probablv had the rnost extensive experience any surgeon is ever likely to have, has 
published astonishing figures. He has treated some 106 false aneurysms in which some 
form of major vessel interruption became necessary. In no case did he perform 
sympathectomv, none developed gangrene or other untoward ill-effects in the distal 
limb. Neither Learmonth [5] nor Maybury [6] now do pre-operative sympathectomies. 
I would touch also on one further fact about sympathectomy. Pre-ganglionic section 
is now the fashion. Eveiyone who has done any sympathectomies will have observed, 
and anatomists (Pick and Sheehan [7]) have recently confirmed, the extraordinary 
variations in the anatomy of the ganglia and the rami. We run considerable risk of 
doing an incomplete operation, and ganglionectomy may well come into favour again. 
The results after pre-ganglionic section have not been startlingly better; even with 
this procedure there is an increased sensitivitv to adrenaline-like substances. Crimson 
{8], in a recent very able review, backs with emphasis the radical ganglionectomy 
procedure. Certainly for the leg I invariably remove, as well, the fourth lumbar 
ganglion. Lastly, it is perhaps right that we maintain an attitude of scepticism to the 
idea that sympathetic fibres have remarkable navigational qualities through fibrous 
tissue, and can seek and find out the opposite cut end. Its powers of regeneration are 
no greater than that of anv peripheral nerve. This “apparent” regeneration is capable 
of simple explanation. Any operation on the sympathetic system, involving as it 
does much stripping and bruising of the sympathetic trunk, must necessarilv contuse 
or render ischtemic the ganglia and fibres. Nerve conduction is interfered with, and 
the "incomplete” operation gives at first a good result: later, the nerve fibres within 
intact sheaths recover and spoil the end-result. 
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the surfaces will move on each other even in the severest strain. As the ligaments 
slacken up movement occurs and when a crest surmounts a crest then will great strain 
be thrown upon the ligaments of the joint. 

Not only is there an increase in the vertical stretch but also sideways. When the 
ligaments loosen up still more crest may surmount crest with impunity and this may 
be imagined to be the position' in a woman who feels her joint slip in and out without 
pain. • . 

In conclusion I wish to stress the importance of separating the sacro-iliac from the 
lumbar .spine syndrome. 

Favourable points, indicating operation , — Age between 16 and 40. History of accident 
or sudden onset. Definite localized pain and tenderness., Anterior and lateral thigh 
pain. ClickiiTg when sitting down. Manipulation should have failed before recommend- 
ing operation. 

_ U nfavonrable points . — Age over 40. Spinal arthritis. Psychoneurotic type. A long 
history of poorly localized or generalized pain. A demoralizing gyiiKcological or 
obstetrical history. 

In carefully selected cases sacro-iliac arthrodesis is a good operation. 
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Arterial Advances of Orthopedic Concern 
By Sol. M. Cohen, M.A., F.R.C.S. 

Clinical Considerations 

From Lewis’ vast contributions on the principles of the circulation I will mention 
only a feiv fundamental points: — 

{a) The skin and muscle circulations are each under triple control — local chemical, 
hormonal and nervous. Changes may occur in the skin with opposite or no changes 
in the muscle, and a warm-skinned limb may have jioor or even dead muscles beneath. 
A relatively small blood-flow is sometimes sufficient to maintain a normal skin tempera- 
ture. The local metabolites of muscle e.xercise, in the main, regulate the musde 
circulation. The orthopaidic surgeon has in recent years applied this knowledge, 
particidarly in reabling. Quite ten years ago Faggc, of Guy’s, said that: ‘‘Physiological 
rest does not imply immobility ... it is the acquisition of a state of eased fnnction 
favourable to repair.” 

(b) After arterial arrest in the ischannic limb loss of sensation fallowed by motor 
power does not ensue until fifteen to thirty minutes later, due to interference with 
nerve conduction; and loss of power is often a valuable signal as to whether the 
plaster or the splint is too tight. 

(c) The ischamic limb may feel to the patient nerveless and dead; there will be pain, 
only if the limb has been exercised to arterial arrest. 

(d) Tissues with specialized function vary in the time that they can withstand 
arterial arrest. Muscle will survive six to ten hours, nerve tw’clve to twenty-four hours, 
skin twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

(e) The dangers of overheating i.schaimic tissues arc appreciated to-day, but the 
pendulum has swung extravagantly to extreme cold. Icing is dangerous; tissues arc 
damaged directly, metabolite formation interfered with, and oxyluxmoglobin will not 
dissociate below 10° C. Icing, I believe, should be reserved for the dead limb; amputa- 
tion under ice anxsthesia is a first-class new method in selected cases. So much for the 
clinical facts. 

General condition and limb survival.— We now realize the importance of the genera! 
oondition for the survival of the limb. Rapid massive blood transfusions are an enor- 
moils advance Powerful peripheral vasoconstriction otherwise clinically is maintnined 
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Advances in surgery of access. — ^I'his has been developed particulatly for dealing with 
the arterial aneurysm or the arteriovenous fistula. 

(a) Pro.viinal control is now invariably sought before e.sposing the aneurysm sac. 
For the common femoral aneurysm I would endorse the advice of Holman [H], that 
both the common iliac and external' iliac need temporary ligatures. I would commend 
this to the orthopaidic surgeon for use prior to hip disaaiculation, and it- may well be 
of assistance for reconstructive operations on the hip-joint. The vessels are easily ex- 
posed by a transverse gridiron incision and extraperitoneal stripping. A word of warn- 
ing. Tape over a segment of rubber tubing is these days preferred to the Crile damp. 
The tape knot, however, slides in jerky fashion, and I have myself tied it too tightly 
and damaged the vessel. I now paraffin the tape, and Crile’s damps do not damage 
the vessels. 

(b) Division of the clavicle or excision of a middle segment is a measure giving a 
first-class exposure for the axillary or subclavian aneurysm. Segment excision seems 
preferable, and I have been astonished at the painless free movements without loss of 
power after operation. This operation has been well described by Elkin [4u] recently. 

(c) Excision of the upper end of the fibula too is a very useful measure for exposure 
of the aneurysm’of the anterior tibial artery' near its origin (Elkin [4b]). 

(d) The aneury’sm sac is now usually left in situ ; the original operation of Matas, of 
opening the sac, seeing the vessel mouths and suturing them, does the least damage to 
the collaterals. 

(e) The exact cardiac output and the load of the heart in the arteriovenous aneurysm 
can now be determined by the method of cardiac catheterization (McMichael and 
Sharpey Schafer [15]; Cohen [9n]). It provides accurate information as to whether the 
fistula in hazardous position should be operated on. 

In vascular operations for the thigh the ordinary blood-pressure tourniquet band is 
too short, and two blood-pressure bags — front and back — are useful. Where there is 
much bleeding, and one is anxious to get the vessel point, I advise the use of 
two suckers; diathermy is invaluable; drainage is a courier of sepsis: prophylactic 
penicillin after the vascular operation is to be recommended. To the surgeon’s arma- 
mentarium has al.'o been added in this war fibrin foam as a hremostntic agent; we now 
have an absorbable pack— -oxidized cellulose — and recently gelatine sponge [16] has 
given us for the thrombin a matrix which is universal, free "from danger of antigenicity, 
with_ little local tissue reaction, and readily procurable. When it comes to amputating 
the ischajmic limb, experience gathered in the B.L.A. campaign seems to -be of value; 
by dissecting skin flaps, coring out the dead muscle, a skin-bone stump can often be 
left, which although short is still very useful. 

Muscle biopsy has been actively undertaken in World II, and has taught us not only 
about recovering nerve lesions, but also about the distinctive appearance of dying 
ischasmic muscle. Whether temporarv arterial or venous obstruction be responsible for 
the Volkmann’s lesion they both may give the same ultimate result, although there is 
some difference in the primary microscopical picture [17]. These cases should not be 
stretched too early. No amount of splinting; will check the impending Volkmann’s con- 
tracture in the leg, and much harm may be done to the anesthetic sole by excessive 
splintage. Untoward effects in the limb may follow the ischemia, even if no gangrene 
or Volkmann’s contracture result, and Athol Parkes [18] has drawn attention to the 
anesthesia, the delayed pain responses and intrinsic muscle atrophv that mav follow 
the too tight plaster or the very oedematous limb. 1 have seen the same effect even 
when there has been no plaster or ex’cess oedema, and these nerve effects may be directly 
consequent on the ischemia itself. 
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Vascular- reflexes. — Before the iast war there was much ado about local reflexes 
ctnsmg from the bruised vessel and reflex spasm of- the collaterals; artercctomy to 
bleak such reflex arcs was usual. It seems a bad operation; if there is any collateral 
eesscl damage the surgeon has added the coufl de grace to the limb (Cohen [9]). 

Lewis declared that there teas no physiological .sanction for this theory of rcllc.v spasm 
of the collaterals from the bruised vessel. An advance in the treatment of the 
arterial bruise is the advice of Maybury [6] to oversew it with muscle' or local tissue, 
to assist the localization of the haematoma and the formation of an aneurysm, in the 
event of rupture. Such a bruised vessel docs not necessarily predispose to secondary 
distal clot formation, and 1 have seen several cases where only a local blockage was 
subsequently maintained. 

Arterial spasm. — There arc two types of arterial spasm; (a) benign or segmentary 
spasm; there is a direct vessel blow tvith twanging by bone fragment or “near miss”. 
If found at operation — as for the supracondylar fracture — experience 'seems to indicate 
that it is best left alone. Such exploration is of value, for time and again the vessel 
is found trapped between tlte bone ends or sharply angulated (the latter stretching will 
obliterate also the collateral vessel mouths — much as stretching rubber tubing narrows 
it — and e.xplains tvhy in some cases artercctomy appears to have been of value), (b) The 
second type of spasm is reflex; the local tissues have here received a severe local blow, 
but the cushioned vessel has had no direct damage. Such arterial .spasm is‘ often 
malignant in its obstinacy. 

Arteriography. — Diodonc — an organic iodine compound — is a safe medium — 1 use 
“Pyelosil” 35%. Arteriography is of use for: 

(а) Studying the collateral vessel path, 

(б) Locating the site of an embolus and placing the site of a fistula in an arterio- 
venous aneurysm. 

(c) In arteriosclerotics in deciding as to whether a below-knee amputation will be 
safe. Time and again in the arteriosclerotic, one finds a local block in the region 
of Hunter’s canal. In some of these cases it would appear that vein grafting mav 
become a practical possibility. (Dickson Wright has already done this. — Personal 
communication.) 

Heparin. — Unfortunately this has been in short supply- during the war. 'Interrupted 
injections are unreliable, and the continuous drip is to be preferred. The recent intro- 
duction of Pitkin's menstruum as a conveyer for heparin [10] allows it to be depo.sitcu 
subcutaneously and to maintain a uniform therapy. As, time and again, thrombosis in ■ 
the artery or veins .seals the fate of the limb, heparin may well come to play an important 
role, not only after suture, but also for the limb with sliiggi.sh circulation. As ortho- 
paedic surgeons come to evaluate their results in their older patients they will find that 
pulmonary embolus takes quite a toll. In the intratrochantcric type of fracture the 
Americans already point to its high incidence, and list it as the most frequent cause of 
death (Golodner, Morse and Angrist [I I ]). Heparin may be used but thrombosis often 
comes on, even so, some time after its discontinuation. Interruption of the femoral 
vein is a new safety measure that I have myself used, and feel that it has great possi- 
bilities. 

Veiti grafting. — ^The vitallium cannula: method of vein grafting has been hailed -by 
Matas — the Nestor of Vascular surgery — as “the greatest advance in peripheral vascular 
surgery in the last twenty-five years”. Blakemore and Lord’s [12] results experimentally, 
and in the cases published, are amazing and its use by Whipple in portal hypertension 
has opened up a complete new approach to the subject. From the experience of 
American and Canadian friends one can say that: {a) TThe technique is not ca.sy, and 
unless carried out carefully may lead to destroying or blockage of Important collaterals. 
(6) Where the ligature holds the cannula the vessel sloughs and the graft lies .somewhat 
perilously after the fourdi day. Rose, Hess and Welch [2] have reported on its use in 
8 tvar injuries; 1 died on the table, and 5 out of the other 7 developed gangrene. They 
consider that thrombosis and spasm caused the death of these limbs. DeBakev and 
Simeonc [3] have collected information on *10 cases — the limb mortality was .i7'5%. 
However, there is no doubt that vessel ligature in war carried an cxtraordinarilv hi.gh 
limb mortalitv; 50 to 70% for the femoral, and higher for the popliteal. Arterial 
sutures should receive more trial in civil surgery. When this is not possible, the cx- 
nerience of Mustard [131 f3 cases), American surgeons (H cases)— and I have had one rase 
i_of using glass, or possibly plastic cannula:, mav revive a useful method for tiding the limb 
over The dislocated knee with popliteal artery injury, in my experience, usuallv has 
extensive damage to the collaterals; if such limbs are to be saved, then some form of 
vc.s.sel bridge .seems essential. 
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Achances in surgery of access . — This has been developed particularly for dealing with 
the arterial aneurysm or the arteriovenous fistula, 

{(t) Proximal control is now invariably sought before exposing the aneurysm sac. 
For the common femoral aneurv’sm I would endorse the advice of Holman [14], that 
both the common iliac and external' iliac need temporary ligatures. I would commend 
this to the orthopasdic surgeon for use prior to hip disarticulation, and it- may well be 
of assistance for reconstructive operations on the hip-joint. The vessels are easily ex- 
posed by a transverse gridiron incision and extraperitoneal stripping. A word of warn- 
ing. Tape over a segment of rubber tubing is these days preferred to the Crile clamp. 
The tape hnot, however, slides in jerkv fashion, and I have myself tied it too tightly 
and damaged the vessel, I non- paraffin the tape, and Crile’s clamps do not damage 
the vessels. 

(6) Division of the clavicle or excision of a middle segment is a measure giving a 
first-class exposure for the axillary or subclavian aneurysm. Segment excision seems 
preferable, and 1 have been astonished at the painless free movements without loss of 
power after operation. This operation has been well described by Elkin [4fl] recently. 

(c) Excision of the upper end of the fibula too is a very useful measure for exposure 
of the aneurysm'of the anterior tibial artery near its origin (Elkin [4h]). 

(d) The aneurysm sac is now usually left in situ : the original operation of Matas, of 
opening the sac, seeing the ve.ssel mouths and suturing them, does the least damage to 
the coiTatcrals. 

(e) The exact cardiac output and the load of the heart in the arteriovenous aneurysm 
can now be determined by the method of cardiac catheterization (McMichael and 
Sharpey Schafer [15J; Cohen [9a]). It provides accurate information as to whether the 
fistula in hazardous position should be operated on. 

In vascular operations for the thigh the ordinary blood-pressure tourniquet band is 
too short, and two blood-pressure bags — front and back — are useful. Where there is 
much bleeding, and one i-s anxious to get the vessel point, 1 advise the use of 
two suckers: diathermy is invaluable; drainage is a courier of sepsis; prophylactic 
penicillin after the vascular operation is to be recommended. To the surgeon's arma- 
mentarium has also been added in this war fibrin foam as a hsemostatic agent; we non- 
have an absorbable pack — oxidized cellulose — and recently gelatine sponge [16] has 
given us for the thrombin a matrix which is universal, free from danger of antigenicity, 
"ith little local tissue reaction, and readily procurable. When it comes to amputating 
the ischaimic limb, experience gathered in the B.L.A. campaign seems to -be of value; 
by dissecting skin flaps, coring out the dead muscle, a skin-bone slump can often be 
left, which although short is still very useful. 

Muscle biopsy has been actively undertaken in World War II, and has taught us not only 
about recovering nerve lesions, but also about the distincthe appearance of dying 
ischsmic muscle. Whether temporary arterial or venous obstruction be responsible for 
fhe Volkmann’s lesion thev both may give the same ultimate result, although there is 
some difference in the primary microscopical picture [17], These cases should not be 
stretched too early. No amount of splinting will check the impending Volkmann’s con- 
tracture in the leg, and much harm may be done to the anesthetic sole by exce.ssive 
splintage. Untoward effects in the limb may follow the ischsemia, even if no gangrene 
Or Volkmann’s contracture result, and Athol Parkes [18] has drawn attention to the 
anesthesia, the delayed pain responses and intrinsic muscle atrophy that mav follow 
the too tight plaster or the verv oedematous limb. 1 have seen the same effect even 
"hen there has been no plaster or ex’cess oedema, and these nerve effects may he directly- 
consequent on the ischemia itself. 
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Vascular- reflexes. Before the last war ^ there was much ado about local rcllexes 
ansiiig from the bruised vessel and reflex spasm of. the collaterals: artcrcctomv to 
bleak such reflex arcs was usual. It seems a bad operation; if there is any collateral 
vessel damage the surgeon has added the coup de grace to the limb (Cohen' 191). 

Lewis declared that there was no physiological sanction for this theory of reflex spasm 
or the collaterals from the bruised vessel. An advance in the treatment of the' 
arteuai biuise is the advice of Maybury [6] to oversew it with muscle' or local tissue, 
to assist the localization of the haimatoma and the formation of an aneurysm, in the 
event of rupture. Such a bruised vessel does not necessarily predispose to secondary 
distal clot formation, and I have seen several cases where only a local blockage was 
subsequently maintained. 

Arterial spasm. — There are tivo types of arterial spasm; (u) benign or segmentary 
spasm; there is a direct vessel blow with twanging by bone fragment or “near miss”. 

If found at operation — as for the supracondylar fracture — experience 'seems to indicate 
that it is best left alone. Such exploration is of value, for time and again the ve.ssel 
is found trapped between die bone ends or sharply angulated (the latter stretching will 
obliterate also the collateral vessel mouths — much as stretching rubber tubing narrows 
it — and explains why in some cases arterectomy appears to have been of value), {h) The 
second type of spasm is reflex; the local tissues have here received a severe local blow, 
but the cushioned vessel has had no direct damage. Such arterial spasm is* often 
malignant in its obstinacy. 

Arteriography. — Diodone — an organic iodine compound — is a safe medium — I use 
“Pyelosil” 35%. Arteriography is of use for: 

(fl) Studying the collateral vessel path. 

(b) Locating the site of an embolus and placing the site of a fistula in an arterio- 
venous aneurysm, 

(c) In arteriosclerotics in deciding as to whether a bclow-knee amputation will be 
safe. Time and again in the arteriosclerotic, one finds a local block in the region 
of Hunter’s canal. In some of these cases it would appear that vein grafting may , 
become a practical possibility. (Dickson Wright has already done this. — Personal 
communication.) 

Heparin. — Unfortunately this has been in short supply during the tvar. 'Interrupted 
injections are unreliable, and the continuous drip is to be preferred. The recent intro- 
duction of Pitkin’s menstruum as a conveyer for heparin [10] allows it to be deposited 
subcutaneously and to maintain a uniform therapy. As, time and again, thronibosis in ■ 
the artery or veins seals the fate of the limb, heparin may ivell come to play an important 
role, not only after suture, but also for the limb with sluggish circulation. _ As ortho- 
paedic surgeons come to evaluate their results in their older patients they will find that 
pulmonary embolus takes quite a toll. In the intratrochanteric type of fracture the 
Americans already point to its high incidence, and list it as the most frequent cause ot 
death (Golodner, Morse and Angrist [II]). Heparin may be used but thrombosis often 
comes on, even so, some time after its discontinuation. Interruption of the femora! 
vein is a new safety measure that I have myself used, and feel that it has great possi- 
bilities, 

PejH grafling . — The vitallium cannula: method of vein grafting has been hailed by 
Matas — the Nestor of Vascular surgery — as “the greatest advance in peripheral vascular 
surgery in the last twenty-five years”. Blakemore and Lord’s [12] results experimentally, 
and in the cases published, are amazing and its use by Whipple in portal hypertension 
has opened up a complete new approach to the subject. From the experience of 
American and Canadian friends one can say that; {a) The technique i.s not easy, and 
unless carried out carefully may lead to destroying or blockage of important collaterals, 

(b) Where the ligature holds the cannula the vessel sloughs and the graft lie.s .somewhat 
perilously after the fourth day. Rose, Hess and Welch [2] have reported on its use in 
8 rvar injuries; I died on the table, and 5 out of the other 7 developed gangrene. Tbev 
consider that thrombosis and spasm caused the death of these limbs, DcBaktw and 
Simeone [3] have collected information on -10 cases — the limb mortality was 57‘5%. 
However, there is no doubt that! vessel ligature in war carried an extraordinarilv hi.qh 
limb mortalitv; 50 to 70% for the femoral, and higher for the popliteal. Arterial 
sutures should receive more trial in civil surgery. When this is not possible, the cx- 
ncrience of Mustard [131 (3 cases), American surgeons (H cnsc.s)— and I have bad one case 
—of using glass, or possibly plastic cannid.-e, mav revive a u.seful method for tiding the limb 
Tim dislocated knee with popliteal artcrv injury, in my experience, nsuallv has 
ckteiisive damage to the collaterals: if such limbs arc to be saved, then some form of 
vcs.scl bridge seems essential. 
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JOINT DISCUSSION No. 4 

Section of Neurology witli Section of 
Orthopaedics 

Chairman — J. Pukook Mabtk, 5I.D., F.R.C.P. 

(President of the Section of Ncuroiogy) 

[i\/flrc/i 7, 1946] 

DISCUSSION ON SPINAL CARIES WITH PARAPLEGIA 

Professor H. J. Seddon, Nuffield Department of Orthopsedic Surgery, O.\foi'd; The 
pnthology of Pott’s paraplegia. 

Between 1870 and 1900 tne pathology of Pott’s paraplegia attracted great attention; 
cellular pathology was making rapid strides, the disease was common and opportunities 
for post-mortem examinations not infrequent. The questions at issue were whether the 
lesion was a true myelitis, or the result of a pachymeningitis, or due to compressive 
changes affecting the arteries, veins or lymphatics of the spinal cord. 

During the present century interest has flagged: however, the nature of cord com- 
pression in. general has been worked out thoroughly, notably by Purves-Stewart and 
Siddoch (1923): in 1923 a valuable monograph on Pott’s paraplegia was published by 
Sorrel-Dejerine, who put forward a new clinical-pathological classification; and in 1935 
Butler and 1 published papers, covering most aspects of the disease, which were based 
on a review of 186 cases. Since that time 1 have saen some 40 more cases but rvhat has 
been learned from them has concerned treatment rather than pathology, and the same 
to be true of other recent observers. 

The thing that has emerged most ciearlj' is the fairl.v sharp distinction between para- 
plegia occurring during the active phase of the spinal disease and that appearing at a 
much later date when, to all appearances, the vertebral lesion is well healed. 

Paraplegia of Early Onset 

The intraspinal abscess. — Everyone is familiar with paraplegia occurring during the 
active jjbase of the spinal disease; indeed, derangement_nf-loeaBtn tinn is s nnifjjmpc the 
presenting symptom. And it will not^^ disputedJtiTat jn mos t cases th e rai'se jf tl^p 
paraplegia is-TTTnbErculous abscess , pro videtLtliat .the_t«m abscess_ is^jused.ia a fairly 
wide sense so ^asTft35 cTu3e~ an v tiThefculousinflammatorv mass whether its contents are 
fluid or semi'solid. T he abscess is usually in the thoracic region, where three factors 
favo ur invoIvement~of~{lli~spinaI cord :~ JtJ^The narrotni^s of the spinal canaT; the 
anterior concavUyof the~’\'criebfal' coTumn which encourages angulation at the site of 
disease ffig. 1) and the squeezing of inflammatory products towards the cord (here it 
may be mentioned that there is clinical evidence (Goldthwait, 1889) to show that this 
factor is significant); and fiythe close confinement of the abscess bv the stout anterior 

common ligament: where an abscess can escape — into the psoas muscle, for example 

paraplegia does not occur and I have yet to sec an exception to the rule that paraplegia 
due to compression by an abscess cannot coexist with a clinically palpable abscess. ° ' 
Ver\- rarely, the primary focus is beneath the posterior common ligament (fig. 2) and 
a few cases have been recorded (Fischer, 1919; Vincent and Darqiiier, 1925; Seddon 
1935) in which radiographs revealed no bonv lesion until long after the onset of the 
paraplegia. Clinically, there is no direct way of distinguishing this type of Pott's para 
plcgia (what we have called the spinal tumour syndrome) from that due to an intraspinal 
neoplasm and the diagnosis can be made oniv bv laminectomy. Almost equally rare 
are those cases in which the disease begins in a neural arch (Seddon, 1935). the .abscess 
Sept. — Joint Dis. 1 
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[June 15, 1946j 

Meeting at Wingfield Morris Orthopaedic Hospital, Oxford 

liic following short papers, illustrated by many cases, were read as follows: 

Slipped Upper Femoral Epiphysis.— Mr. W. B. Folev. 

Treatment of Acute Osteomyelitis with Penicillin. — Mrs. Acerholm (for Profes.sDr I. 
Irueta). \ 

Peripheral Nerve Grafting Operation.— Professor H. J. Seddon. 

Muscle Transplantation: Portion of the Pectoralis Major Muscle to Paralysed Biceps 
(With Film). — Professor H. J. Seddon. 

Organization of a Regional Accident Service. — Group Captain J. C. Scott. 

Demonstration of a Self-Propelling Surgical Chair in its Early Stage of Construction. — 
Mr. Girdlestone. 

Tendon Transplantation for Radial Paralysis. — R. B. ZACiiARy, F.R.C.S. 

■The classical method of tendon transplantation in radial paraly.si.s is to transfer 
the pronator teres tendon into the extensors of the wrist, and to use flexor carpi ulnaris 
and flexor carpi radialis tendons for extension of the fingers and thumb. There is no 
argument about the value of using the pronator teres tendon for extension of the 
wrist, but the transplants to the fingers and thumb are not always'sntisfactory. We have 
found that if the palmaris longus is absent the transplantation of the tendons of both 
wrist flexor muscles leaves nothing to control the wrist, so that when an attempt is made 
to extend the fingers, the wrist goes into acute dorsiflexion and the fingers remain 
flexed at an angle of about 40 to 60 degrees. Moreover, this action of. the wrist is the 
reverse of the normal process, for in the normal individual there is a tendency tot the 
wrist to come to the neutral or sligh'tly flexed position on opening the fist. It is clear 
that the fault is not a technical one such as slipping of the tendons, for if the wrist is' 
passively Irelci in the neutral position full extension of the fingers can be achieved. 

When the palmaris longus muscle is present, the results are better but still uncertain. 
Some patients can control the wrist fairly well with the palmaris longus but odters 
cannot, so that in this group of cases there arc .still a number in which the wrist-toint 
tends to dorsiflex when extending the fingers, with the result that the extension of the 
fingers is not complete. 

In those cases where the flexor carpi radialis tendon has not been used, its control 
of the wrist allows full extension of the fingers and, moreover, strong active flexion of 
the wrist is maintained. It is, therefore, our policy in tendon transplantation for cases 
of radial paralysis to retain the flexor carpi radialis in its normal place and to use the 
palmaris longus as a transplant for the thumb if it is present. If the jrabnaris longus 
is absent, we have used the flexor carpi ulnaris for the thumb as well as for the fingers 
with success. 


[June 19, 1946) 

Meeting at Royal Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W 

Dr. Sterling Bunnell (San Francisco) gave an Address entitled Certain Aspects Of 
Hand Surgery In World War II. This was summarized in the Lancet, 1946 (it), 53. 
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found a case in which almost the whole mass of an imerverlebral disc had been pushed 
backtiards and teas the cause of the compression. Lastly, a vertebra riddled with 
tuberculous disease may suddenly collapse like a concertina (fig. 7), causing a paraplegia 
of rapid onset (Girdlestone, 193f; Butler, 1935). 



FIG. 5. FIG. 6. FIG. 7 

FIG. 5. — Pathological cUslocaiion of the thoracic spine causing compression of the cord. In this case the posterior 
common ligament wzs intact and the cord lesion was, therefore, purely mechanical in origin. 

. FIG. Q.— Radiograph of spine showing pathologi<^ dislocation. The nature of the lesion n*as confirmed at opera- 
tion ; it was also found ^at an abscess had penetrated the posterior common ligament — in contrast wtb the case shown 
in fig. 5, though it was doubtful whether this factor contributed to compression of the cord. 

FIG. 7 . — Concertina collapse of ^e eighth thoracic vertebral body. Diagnosis of tuberculous disease confirmed 
histologically. (Reproduced by permission of .Mr. R. Butler.) 

Paraplegia of Late Onset 

In these cases the patient usually has a considerable deformity (fig. 8), he has been 
getting about well for a number of years after being treated for spinal caries, and then 



When ^ uncommon. 

pnet^raph was taken the patient was beginning to complain of weakness of the lower limbs. A 
^ ^ subsequently. 

spinal ^nai r cnjwacteristic lesion in paraplegia of late onset. Although there is a bony spur in the floor of the 
u.inai the cause of the compression is an abscess (6), lying beneath the laminK. 
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compressing the cord from Jrehind; and although radiographic chances ffic. 3) are 
present they have sometimes lieen overlooked. 



FIG- . FIG* 2, . FIG a. 

IptR* ^*“*5*^®*^^ showing how angulation of the spine may squeeze tuberculous material into the spinal canal. 

^ — “^Spinal tumour syndrome. Tne patient was a woman aged 23 years who died as a direct result of the 
paraplegia, ^chough there is widespread infection of the bodies of the 4ih and 5th cervical venebrte, os shown by the 
loss of nomal trabcculation and some erosion of the posterior surfaces of both bodies, nothing abnormal could be detected 
radtogmpmcally. The abscess responsible for the compression of the cord is well shown (Guy’s Hospital Museum}.^ 
_ FIG*, 3. --Radiograph of the spine of a boy aged 9 years who svas admitted to hospital widi incomplete paraplegia* 
Destructive lesion of pedicles ana arch of Th. 8 j a t;raical lesion of the vertebral bodies appeared later. (Dr. J. G. 
Johnstone’s case. Princess Mary’s Hospital, London County Council, Margate.) 

Mechanical accidents, — Although a tuberculous abscess is t!ie commonest cause of 
paraplegia of early onset there is a grovip of cases, sufficiently large to merit seri6us 
attention, ip which some kind of mechanical accident has occurred as a result of the 
solution of continuity of the spine. The most dramatic were those cases, now very rare, 
in which the disease began in the atlas or axis, paralysis of all four limbs or even death 
occurring without any warning a.s a result of pathological luxation between the sub- 
occipital vertebne. Until the publication of our papers it was not recognized that 
similar though less dramatic pathological dislocation sometimes occurs at the usual site 
of di.sease (figs, 4, 5, and 6) producing a compression of the cord in which the tuberculous 




pjQ 4 Diagram showing the two ways in which compression of the cord may result from pathological dislocation 

in tnher’cuious disease of the thoracic spine. The shaded areas represent bone destTuction : (a) ihc upper 
rrh/* cnine has slipped downwards and forwards (compare fig. 5); (6) the upper segmfenr has slipped downwards anu 
ba^wams (compare fig. <>). (Diagram reproduced by permission of Mr. R. W". Butler.) 

disease as such niav jjlay no part whatever. Wc have records of a miinbcr of cases ill 
■1 'ch this state of affairs resulted from incautious laminccwmy, the surgeon who removed 
ai/'thnt was* holding the vertebral cohtmn togetherTiaving neglected adequate po.st- 
^ /• r,v-.t:r>n Similarlv the retropiil.sion of a scqxicstriim may coniprc.s.s the cord 

[Krind S-l5crine,-193 Calve-sce Butler. 'wSS). and five yeaVs ago_ I even 
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found a case in which almost the whole mass of an iineneriebral disc had been pushed 
backwards and was the cause of the compression. Lastly, a vertebra riddled with 
tuberculous disease mav suddenly collapse like a concertina (fig. 7), causing a paraplegia 
of rapid onset (Girdlestonc, I93l': Butler, 1935), 



FIG. 5, FIG. 6. FIG. < 

FIG. 5.— Pathological dislocation of the thoracic spine causing compression of the cord. In this case the posterior 
con^on ligament vfzs intact and the cord lesion v.'zs, therefore, purely mechanical in origin. 

, FIG. O.—Raiogtaph of spine showing pathological dislocation. The nature of the lesion was confirmed at opera- 
hoa ; it tdso found that an abscess had penetrated the posterior common ligament — in contrast with the case shown 
^ «?. though it «'as doubtful whether this (actoc contributed to compression of the cord. 

FIG. 7. — Concertina collapse of the eighth thoracic vertebral body. Diagnosis of tuberculous disease confirmed 
histologically. (Reproduced by permission of .Mr. R. W. Butler.) 

Par.vplecia of Late O.nset 

In these cases the patient usually has a considerable deformity (fig. 8), he has been 
getting about well for a number of vears after being treated for spinal caries, and then 




FIG. 8. fig. 9. 

tCTien sow of case of old tuberculous disease of the spine in which paraplegia of late o.Tset is not tmeotnmon. 

oararvTiwSo was talcen the patient %*as beginning to complain of weakness of the lower limbs. A troic^ 

subsequently. 

spina! lesion in paraplegia of late onset. Although there is a bony spur in the floor of the 

diiai the cause of the compression is an abscess {&), lying beneath the lamina- 
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coniphiins of some difficiifty in walking. At fi rst I thought tiiat this late paiapleinn was 

supported by the findingsina case 
(Scudon, 1P35) in ivhich there tras tindoubtedly stret ching of the cord over a honv promiti - 
eiicc in the door of the spin^ caitai, atic?~t iris~ case tr a s^Hiir ecPTiv -reiiiovai of the 
spui\ Sorrel-Dejerine reports a similar case but there is nmtLmo3o» geF~aliv~c!oulit in 
my mind that l^itlar. is ri ght jn attributing mos t of tliese late paraplegias t o reactivation 
of a small tuberculous mass inside the spfiTa! canal. The environment of the cord is 
not a hitppy one, its circulation must be precarious, and very little compression will be 
required to interrupt its conductivity. A typical c.xample is shown in lig. 9. 

Two points in favour of Butler’s hypothesis and against mine arc that a paraplegia 
of late onset not infre.guentltt. clears up with rc.st in the same way as an 'early paraplegia 
due.rto compression by an abscess. And in some iiTt ractaliTc' cases oii~~vdnch I have 
operaT^~l~f5i['ird~tlTe~tTrtjgiCTlo Tnr focus which lit«~f}esfTnred. and recovery T ollflwecL its 
removah although bo attempt was made to remove the lionv rid ge tn the floor the 
spina! canal. ^ 

The question of pflc/iymeiiingih's is deliberately- left to the last. Anyone familiar with 
the morbid anatomy of paraplegia of early onset must have been impressed by the 
remarkabJe appearance of the dura mater in inariy of the peases. Its thickness is greatly 
increased and the outer surface presents .the typical shaggy appearance of tuberculous 
granulation tissue. But it has long been known that the tuberculous material may be 
dissected off the dura with remarkable ease (fig. 10), leaving behind a clean fibrous 



H. W. BuU.r.) 

u „ whirli seems to possess the most astonishing powers of resistance to tubef- 
ncnibrane ' met ' , , iu„j, fjjjs ;s not pachynieningitis; notbing Ic.s.s than an mter- 
ulous infection. . f ^ j. „f t[ie dura merits the term. With one norahlc exception 
titial tuberculous intcction 
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all recent observers are sceptical about tuberculous pachymeningitis; but the exception 
must be examined ivith care since Sorrel-Dejerine bases ^r cJassificatiorL_Ql_£oiils 
pa raplegia on the assumption that parhymeninRitis is constantly found in those cases 
in Vhich the onset is late and insidious. This assumption rests on the obsenSmrToI 
tvvb'uncTbubted cases ot paarymtrntngitTs. In one the cord was compressed by a bony 
spur opposite which was a patch of pachymeningitis; in the other, there was an anterior 
subluxation of the fifth cervical vertebra* with consequent deformation of the cord, and 
an old abscess firmly adherent to the dura, the outer layers of which were infiltrated by 
the disease, the inner latisrs and- internal surface being entirely normal. Although no 
one examining th*e evidence can deny that these are cases of genuine tuberculous pachy- 
meningitis, it must be clear that ihlSe presence of the other conditions mentioned there 
are hardlv sufficient grounds forTaying that the pachymeningitis was the cause of the 
paraplegia.- That both these patients developed parap legia late-i n the course of the. 
disease and sho wed an aong other things patches of pachymeningiti s is no proof i xhatever 
that" the cbtxrTesiovT'wiiTnmTo^h^ tufecul ous Involvement of the duia_ina ter. The 
condition is dne"firarneither Butler ncr I have scotI 

It has been supposed that the dense fibrosis and annular constrictions of jJle_ cliira 
sometimes found associated with paraplegia of late ons£t represent thp healed stage of 
pachymeningitis. Yet there is 110 reason why these conditions should not resulT from 
the healing of an abscess that has been in contact with or even encircling the cord. 
Macewen (1888) and'oihers who have performed laminectomy in su ch cases were a ble 
to strip off the fibrous ti ssue w itho uTlipening the dura and so relfele xlte compression,^ 
furthe r" erttlgh ce-nt-su^ ort oFlEF^ g enerally jiccepted~~viewThat the tuberculous process 
is essentialTvepidural.,- The'concliis ion is that pachr-hi ening itis is a...i:ejx .rare conditi on 
and its Tausal ~relatiom~to ~parapleffla have n oTyet been establ liESL 

CitANCES IX’ THE SpiX.^ CoRD 

It must be conceded that paraplegia of early onset can occur in the absence of cont- 
pression. This was demonstrated by Butler in two cases that came to post-mortem, and 
in a recent case of mine quite severe paraplegia was present — which recovered spon- 
taneously — although lumbar puncture showed no evidence of spinal block. These 
findings have revived interest in the theort' that paraplegia may be due to oedema of the 
cord, though we cannot tell whether the cedema is merely the result of the hypeitemia 
that is found in all tissues adjacent to a tuberculous focus or to a local toxic process. 
In Butler’s cases, to which he has allowed me to refer, there was a curious vacuolation 
of the white matter of the cord (fig. 11) and a higher magnification (fig. 12) suggests 



FIG. n. FIG !■> 

FIG. 11.— Paraplegia of early onset without compression of the cord. Section at the level of the fr™ - 

“'1'* admitted to the National Hospital, U>ndo^ trith pra^e^^ of s5 

months duratjon Tubermlous granulation tissue was present m the extradural space, but there wm no mechSiS 
impression of the cord. The appearance of yacuolanoa m the anterior and lateral tracts of the S vreU s^^m 
(For this and the followmg illustration the writer is indebted to Dr. J. G. Greenfield and .Mr R 

FIG 12.-Higher masnification of «rd show-n in fig. 11. The deir cirtSi ?pa,S gis^ the apiSiiSi^of vacuola 
SStS “ axis O-Iinders persisting even Sh^tfe sUlSgl; 
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that it is due to sonie change in the myelin, which swells considerably, leaving the a.von 
still visible but not intact, since the process leads to the ordinary ascending and descend- 
ing degeneration. Nevertheless, however the derangement of the cord may start, when an 
abscess is the causal agetii, a true mechanical compression usualiy develops sooner or 
later, in no way diflcrent from that resulting; from other kivds of c.vtradural .swelling. 
Where there has been what I have called a mechanical accident, tlie damage to' the 
cord is, of course, .purely mechanical too. , . 

Ja one case there was no doubt that a profotmd and r.ipidly fataLtetraplegia of very 

rapid on.sct wa.s due to thrombosis of the vessels'of the cord A vouth aged 18 years 

developed caries of the fourth to sixth cervical vertebrae, with a large abscess in the neck. 
This abscess was in contact with the vertebral artery (fig. 13J which was found to he 
thromhnsed, as were a spinal brancli and the medullary vessels at the .sanie level. There 



FIG, IS- — Infective thrombosis of the vertebral arterj- spreading along the spinal branch and invoh-ing most 
small vessels of the corresponding segment of the cord. Transverse section through the vertebral arterr and an inter- 
vertebral foramen. 


was no mechanical compression of the cord. This type of lesion may be more common 
than we suspect. 

In considering the change in paraplegia of late otisct Butler has drSwn attention to 
the remarkable longitudinal shrinkage of the cord. Seeing that in most of these casM 
a number of vertebral bodies have been dc.stroycd it might be supposed that the corn 
would be relatively too long for the .spinal canal and that even the nerve root.s wouicl 
not bind it firmly to the anterior wall. Yet we find that the cord is alwav.s closely 
applied to the bonv spur which is why I thought at first that wc were dealing with a 
true bony compression. I am bound to agree with Butler that there is a wide.sprcnd 
change in the cord which, for want of a better term, he has called atniphy, though wc 
know' nothing of its precise nature. 

From the therapeutic standpoint the problem is to know what degree and, duration 
of compression the cord can tolerate before .serious permanent changc.s occur. MT know 
that manv cases of paraplegia recover spontaneously bccnvise jthc-absec,s.s_shrmk? as the 
tuhercuIotiB process becomes qui escent; furtb ermore tb crc are wei glirv reasons wh y cx- 
‘ iifn isTe.ss desirab le tha n in other forms of cord c omhrcssion. 
li e carried too far. CharcoT (1880) examined the cord from 
hacTTccovcrcd' from a paraplegia two years before he died 
level of the lesion found that it wa_s_refluccd tp_abQui~mic- 
, that ther e \v.as extensive gliosi s an d obvioiis dscending and 
iroger (18 88)t!cscribes another less striking case in \yliich 
' ~tevS~ of th e lesion Ivas thickening 'of the wall s of hlood- 


•nsive operative ciecompiessi 
et an'cxp'cCtanWpo^cair 
case in w-VsicbTScpaticnt 
■om hip disease, and at the 
lird of its normal diameter, 
escending degci^tion. b 
only aEnofnwityjwj 


the 
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vessels. A third case (fig. 14) I saw myself. She was treated conservatively, and after 
her death from amvioid disease Dr. Greenfield examined the cord. The changes seen 
were much the same as those described by Charcot and— it will be noted with interes^' 
there was considerable e pidural fibrosis . We cannot be satisfied with results of This 
bind. The truth TirtHrhiS®T7HsTEat the patient still had ,a7h.iId_Bar apleKia— r ecoven* 
was onlv relative— aiTg~tErcon gition of her cord was so precanous_d 3 aiji_cecrudescence 



FIG. 1 4a. 


FIG. I4i. 



FIG. Uc. 

FIG. 14. — The cord from a patient regarded as living recovered from parapJe^ of early onset, the treatment having 
been conservacive throughout, (a) Transverse section of the cervical cord showing widespread ascending degeneration 
especially in the columns of GoIJ. (i) Transverse section through the upper lumbar cord showing eanensivc descending 
degeneration in the lateral columns. (c> All that was left of the cord at the level of the lesion Th. 4-6. The cord was 
reduced to one-quaner of its norma! cross-section area, all trace of the norm^ arrangement of while and grey matter 
has disappeared, and the number of myelinated fibres, stained black, traversing the zone is ver>' small. The amorphous 
material surrounding the cord is mostly fibrous ussue. 


AcknoicUdgmenss. — Figs. 4, G, » . 10, ll, I'Z and 13 have appeared in Brit. J. Surg., 1934-5, 22 , and 
arc reproduced by permission of Messrs. Wright & Sons. 


of compression_might hav e finish ed ij o ff completely. This, I think was an e.xample 
of consexVatismTcarriecr'tooTari 

In paraplegia ot early onseT the relation of the pathological state with the diagnosis 
and appropriate treatment may be summarized as follows; 


Abscess . — 

Usual type ... 
posterior spinal disease 
spinal tumour 
Mechanical acddenis.-— 
sublaxation ... 

sequestrum 

prolapsed disc 

concertina collapse ... 


Trombosis 

Sept.-Joint Dis. 2 


Diagnosis 
^no difficult’ 
accidental 

^difficult 

impossible 


Treatment 

conservative: if severe, decompression 

laminectomy 

laminectomy 


^decompression essenthtl 


1 raind onset of paralysis '\ 

, V characteristic radiographic decompression may be of value 
I appearance J 

j rapid onset of paralv'sh } useless 

. >^wiih only the usual y 

J radiographic changes J 
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'? some change in the myelin, which swells considerably, leaving the axon 

still t isihle but not intact, since the process leads to the ordinary ascending and descend- 
ing degeneration. Nevertheless, however the derangement of the cord may start, when an 
abscess is the causa! agent, a true mechanical compression usually develops sooner or 
Luei, in no way dillcrent from that resulting from other kinds of extradural swelling. 
Whctc there has been what I have called a mechanical accident the damage to" the 
cord is, of course, purely mechanical too. . 

In one case there was no doubt that a profound and rapidly fatal tetraplegia of very 
rapid onset was due to thrombosis of the vessels 'of the cord. -A youth aged IS years 
developed caries of the fourth to sixth cervical vertebra:, with a large abscess in the neck. 
This abscess was in contact' with the vertebral artery (fig. I3j which was found to be 
thrombosed, as were a spinal branch and the medullary vessels at the same level. There 



fig. is. — I nfective thrombosis of the vertebral artery spreading along the spinal branch and involving most 9^'^' 
small vessels of the corresponding segment of the cord. Transverse section through the vertebral arteri’ and an mter- 
vertebnal ioTamen. 


was no mechanical compression of the cord. This type of lesion may be more common 
than we suspect. 

In considering the change in paraplegia of late onset Butler has draivn attention to 
the remarkable longitudinal shrinkage of the cord. Seeing that in most of these cases 
a number of vertebral bodies have been destroyed it might be supposed that tlic cord 
would be relatively too long for the spinal canal and that even the nerve roots would 
not bind it firmly to the anterior wall. Yet we find tliat the cord is alwny.s closely 
applied to the bony spur which is why I thought at first that wc were dealing with a 
true bony compres.sion. I am hound to agree with Butler tliat there is a widespread 
change in the cord which, for want of a better temi, he has called atrophy, though we 
know nothing of its precise nature. 


From the therapeutic standpoint the problem is to know what degree and /luratioii 
of compression the cord can tolerate before serious permanent changes occur. Wc know 
that many cases of paraplegia recover spontaneously hccaips^thc-nhscc-ss-ihrinkfi as the 
tuberculous process bcco'me.s quies cent; furth ermore ' there' are weighty reasons wliv ex- 
tensive operative dccon'ipr essib'ir'is less desirab le tha n in other forms of cord combression. 
Yet an 'expecianTpolicv rah b e'earried tooT ar. Charcot (18S0) examinccl the cord from 
case iri wltich YfiS^piTtient hadTccovercd" from a paraplegia two years before he died 
f om hip disease, and at the level of the lesion found that it was^redticcd tp^ahoui-one- 
fbivrl nf its normal diameter, that rhcrc_\ vas cxtensrve_j dmris'an d obvious n'scciidi ng_and 

, j:. ,i„„nnrr.ntioir Kvocer (ISSS) de.scrihcs anotlicr less strikine case in iriiicii 

fu lesion -was thickenine 'bf the^w.alls of blood- 
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vessels. A third case (fig. 14) I saw myself. She was treated conservatively, and after 
her death from amvloid disease Dr. Greenfield examined the co^. The changes seen 
were much the same as those described by Charcot and — it will be noted "'ith interes^ 
there was considerable epidural fibrosis. We cannot be sat^ed with results or this 
hind. The truth "of the m'auSTvS that the patient still had_a,ntild_ p , a r aplggia-^:^ CQyeiy 
was only relative — and" tbeToh dition ot her cord was so precanouObSt-h-Eecr-ndescence 



FIG. 14a. 


FIG. 146, 



FIG. 14c. 

FIG. 14. — ^The cord from a patient regarded as having recovered from parapl^ia of early onset, the treatment having 
been conservative throughout, (a) Transverse section of the cemcal cord showing widespread ascending degeneration 
especially in the columns of GoII, {b) Transvene section through the upper lumbar cord showing extensive descending 
degeneration in the lateral columns, (c) All that was left of the cord at the level of the lesion Th. 4-6. The cord was 
reduced to one-quartef of its normal cross-section area, all trace of the normal arrangement of wWte arid grey matter 
has disappeared, and the number of myelinated fibres, stained black, traversing the zone is very smalL The amorphous 
material surrounding the cord is mosdy fibrous tissue. 

Ackncfistedsjnents. — Figs. 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12 and 13 have appeared in Brit. J. Surg., 1934^5, aa, and 
are reproduced by permission of Messrs. Wright & Sons. 

of compression might have fini shed it off complet ely. This, I think was an example 
of conservafTsitTcarried too far. 

In paraplegia ot early ohser the relation of the pathological state with the diagnosis 
and appropriate treatment may be summarized as follows: 

Diagnosis Trjatment 

-• \no difficulty conservative: if severe, decompression 

• ••/ . ^ laminectomy 

... accidental laminectomy 


Abscess . — 

Usual type ... 
posterior spinal disease 
spinal tumour 
Meckanicol accidents.-^ 

subljxation 

sequestrum 
prolapsed disc 

concertina collapse . . . 


Tromk^sis 


^decompression essential 


"■ J'diSiajXt 

. . . impossible 

I rapid onset of paralysis 1 

... ?characteristicradiographic decompression may be of value 
J aj^earance j 

1 rapid onset of paralysis ) useless 

... >-wjth only the usual |* 

j radloigraphjc changes J 


Sept. — Joint Dis. 2 
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From tlie therapeutic standpoint the figures from Butler’s and my scries give a rough 
idea or the relative sizes of the three main groups of cases. The incidence of paraplegia 
m the 186 cases was 193, several patients suffering more than one attack of paralvsis. 
There wctc 76 cases of paraplegia (39%) of early onset in which spontaneous recovery 
occurred, the causal factor in most of them being almost certainly an abscess. There 
were 21 cases (11%) in which a paraplegia of early onset failed to clear up; this number 
included all those cases in which the paraplegia was due to some sort of mechanical 
accident, and probably a few in which the cause was an abscess, earlv evacuation of 
ivhich would have led to recovery. In no less than 96 cases (50%) the paraplegia was 
of late onset; in well over half (58 out of 96) recovery occurred spontnneouslv. 
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Mr. George L. Alexander: j Vet/ro/o^ic/ii coritp/rctTitonx of spina/ Ja lidiTittlosh . — 
This communication is concerned cTiielly with some aspects of the surgi^ management 
of spinal tuberculosis complicated by compression or the spinal cord, and describes 
some recent experiences in the treatment of such cases. A preliminary report on the 
technique and early results of an operation which provides an anterior decompression 
of the theca is included. This operation was developed largely by Mr. Norman Dott. 

Skull traction has now an established place in the treatment of_ cervical fracture- 
dislocations and is replacing the irksome and less efficient chin-halter. This form of 
skeletal traction has an application also in the management of tuberculous disease of 
the cervical and upper thoracic vertebrie. 


Spontaneous Atlanto-axiae Subluxation 


The following case provided the first opportunity in our series of using skeletal traction. 

Female, aged 30. Two years' history of flee ting pain in upper limbs, an d 
of pain and stiffness in the upper part of the^neck. Soon slie was hatJtF.periqdicalh to 
attacks of momentary rigi'dtfyTnrairTonr- limbs, culminating in an episode ot suaoen 
yielding of deep structures" at a^m oment o f-full -flexion of the neck. Within a fe\v nours 
the left greater^bccipitaT nerve field went numb." A posterior plasier_slie)LffiR?-ffiEi'V“- 
A week later paresis of limbs on left side appeared and-she"Was referred to our unit. 


On pvamination . she presented the pi cture of a spastic , ieft he'm iparesis, with atroph y 
of the small muscles of the hand, a right ■fienli-analgesia_and -th ermo hyp 3 esthes ia=nn- 
diVatiri'F~~rTrtpairea ~ggnductioH— in the left' spinothalamic trac t — and ~ WQPrioceptiV ^oss 
rti.stallv i n - tile li nTBs, more marked on the left side. X-ra vTUms showed that tne_tyi _oi 
the odonWltfTPTScess was ilLCOXltaCl witti Itie "posterior arch of the atlas and_ that the 
displacement had also"d§en fortunately off to one side, so that the odontoid had gradualy 
slipped forwards- and to the left and was indenting the left lateral aspect of the cord. 
This asymmetrical luxation_was_Later_pEQyed Jo be due to yie lding of the a jlanto-axial 
articulation on'JheJeft side only, due to a tuberculous synovitis. ~The corresponding joint 
on the right sideTVaS'healthyyand had stood firm. The lateral view showed a small focus 
of osseous tuberculosis anteriorly in the body of the axis. 


The Hlg ck-hiirn skiill traction apparatus (made of stainless steel) was applied to the 
patient in her posterior sheiITTvith a pull of B"lb~iiicreased to 13 lb. Successive layers 
of thick felt were built up between the patient’s neck and the shell so as to promote an 
anterior re-position of the cervical-spinal column rel ative to the skull and atlas. Within 
ten days reduction was complete and neurological recovery' weir under way. 


The reduction now had to be made secure and this was achieved by exposing the arch 
nf the atlasTrnffTasHmgrtwith ties of thick-braciaed 'sTlk~fo""the ‘SpTTre" 'and^also the 
lamins'of the axis, TUeTilrECtion of puli on the atlas being Ihus'down and backwards, as 
An bccipito-atlanto-axial iiiSioU-Was^secured by grafts of split rib so disposed 
as to provide a reasonably secure buttress posteriorly, w'Sen~cbnsoIidated. 

rphe naturai_curyature_of_rib_conXormed wel l to t his part of the skeleton. 


AS present this patient is again becoming ambulant about a 3 'ear after the stabilizing 
opera^on and should soon, be able to return to work. 
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Cervico-dorsal Pott’s Disease 

Skeletal traction has been efficacious in the two cases of Pott’s disease at this level 
which have so far come under our care. 

Two girls, both aged 4i years, were referred simultaneously nine months ago by reason 
of increasing spastic paraparesis, and in one of the little girls paresis and w astin g.. of the 
small musclps of “the .Jband?~IIad also developed. Ther^ t^s proprioceptiveToss in the 
lower limbs and ext efoceptive- sensbry^epr ession up to- an appropriate level. Luralipr 
manometry showed—a complete “'block. This^^vldeh ce of~implica tion~ of the cord had 
appeared in spite of apparentlj'Tattsfaclory immobilization in^ aster sKellsr ' Within a 
week of application hrslaiil tracttoir~fetrP gress ioir~ot the n eurological abnormalit ies was 
under way and now Onlvhmunightng-trac es- of thg_pyramiaal-i£sion^i^ain.'' Thefcervico- 
dorsal kyphosis 'HaE~aIso~aiminished~vefy'~ con siderably. 

The patients werenursedTnTfhe posterior 'shells and anterior shells’ were available for 
turning so that regular attention. could be giveirTo' the skin oi tne back; — The’-devices 




FIG. 1. — ^Posterior plaster sheli, carrying post for 
attachment of skuU-ttaction appliance. 


FIG. 2. — ^Anterior shell applied preparatory’ to turning: skuU- 
tractionjtransfetred to post on anterior shell. 



FIG. 3. — Detail of the detachable posts and rubber tubes to 
prevent foot-drop while preserving a range of movement. 



FIG. 4. — The shaded area represents the approximate extent 
of bone removed. On right, schematic representation of the 
conditions found at operation. 


adopted to ensure maintenance of the skull traction during turning, and to control foot- 
drop merit description (figs. 1, 2 and 3). A bent strip of iron, conforming to the contour 
of the head end of the shells was incorporated in the plaster, bearing a 5/16 in round 
rod projecting from it at a point in relation to the vertex of the skull. Thus each shell 
had a sort of "proboscis” about 9 in. long to which the elastic tension of the skull traction 
apparatus (about 3 lb. for those small persons) could be attached. We thought it impor- 
tent not to relax the tension on the skull, even during the periodical turning for skin 
toilet purposes. It was yyell that we did so for the pins of the traction appliance gradu- 
ally worked oval holes m the thin -calvaria on each side and U the tension had been 
relaxed the pms would have slipped out of position. The shells were of course keot 
slightly tilted so as to provide a counter-pull by the body-weight. The skull-traction 
was maintained continuously for tour months. uuon 

Foot-drop was contro^d by firm-sqled felt shoes to which light rubber tubing was 
attached on each side. The rubber tubing was fixed detachably to a pair of upright nosts 
housed m metal sockets incorporated in the plaster at the level of the knee and^ the 
tension of the rubber could be adjusted at will by a metal sleeve and pinch screw “ -rhe 
upright posts were, of course, removable so that the anterior shell could S applied 
as requisite. Thus foot-drop was prevented without restricting movement at the anlde. 

Thoraci c Pott’s Diseasp 

The neurological picture in cases with implication of the cord at this level is rather 
stereotyped and characteristic ; the motor loss is so gross compared with the commoiilv 
slight and restricted exteroceptive depression. Proprioception, however, is early impaired 
so that complete loss of joint sense is to be found disto-proximally. perhaps as hieh as 
the hips, at the stage when the surgeon is asked to intervene. Urinary retention tends 
to occur late, though direa questioning often elicits a long history of recurrent phases 
of slight difficulty of mtctuntion. * ' phases 

With regard to' treatment, the well-established conservative measuresjor thtmanagemenr 
of thoracic Potts disease serv^ well for the majority of caFg ^-fftentfor if drS 
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From die dierapeutic standpoint the figures from Butler’s and my scries give a roiieh 
idea of the relative sizes of the three main groups of cases. The incidence of paraplegia 
m the 186 cases was 193, several patients suffering more than one attack of paralysis, 
there were ^6 cases of paraplegia (39%) of early onset in which spontaneous recovery 
occurred, the causal factor in most of them being almost certainly an abscess. There 
were 21 cases 0^%) which a paraplegia of early onset failed to clear up; thi-s number 
included all those cases in which the paraplegia was due to some sort of mechanical 
accident, and probably a few in which the cause was an abscess, early evacuation of 
which would have led to recovery. In no less than 96 cases (50%) the .paraplegia was 
of late onset; in well over half (58 out of 96) recovery occurred spontaneou.slv. 
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Mr. George L. Alexander; Neuroloeical coniplications of spinal i uhgzctilosis . — 
This communication is concerned chiefly with some aspects of the surgloil management 
of spinal tuberculosis complicated by compression of the spinal cord, and describes 
some recent experiences in the treatment of such cases, A preliminary report on the 
technique and early results of an operation which provides an anterior decompression 
of the theca is included. This operation was developed largely by Mr. Norman Dott. 

Skull traction has now an established place in the treatment of_ cervical fracture- 
dislocations and is replacing the irksome and less efficient chin-haher. Tliis form of 
skeletal traction has an application also in the management of tuberculous disease of 
the cervical and upper thoracic vertebrx. 


Spontaneous Atlanto-axial Subeu-xation 

The following case provided the first opportunity in our series of using skeletal traction. 

Female, aged 30. Two years' history of flee ting pain in upper limb s, amf 
of pain and stiffness in the upper part of the^neck. Lupn she 

attacks pf momentary rigidfty-nr-all-Tonr- limbs, culminating jw- an episode ot suoaen 
yielding of deep .s tractures at a-m oment of-full-flexion of the neck. Within a few hours 
the left greateniccipnarnervelfield went numb. A posterior plastex_ 5 h£JlJ^s. 4 PpneQ. 
A week later paresis of limbs on left side appeared and-shff^as TSTerrefl to our unii. 

On pvaminatinn . she presented the pi cture of a spastic left hem inaresis, with atroph y 
of the smalT muscles of t he.,hand, a ng HTTiemi-analgesia a nd 'th ermphypastnes ia— rn- 
riipatinF"nmpaTref r~ggnductioH^"n the leff~gpinotnaiamictra gt — and PWnocerfiy^oss 
r?i<;ta!Iv irr^tte"itiirrBs, more marked on the left side. 3t-ray films showed that 
the odotltOiaHirScess was illLCBnta'Ct^wttti tne posTeriot arch of the atlas arid _thax the 
displacement had also'fleenT fortunately off to one side, so that the ddonfoid had gradually 
slipped forwards- and to the left and was indenting the left lateral aspect of the cord. 
This asymmetrical luxation_was JLatepjjEDxed to be due to yiel ding of the a llanto-axial 
articulation onThe TeTl' side only, due to a tuberculous synovitis. '"Thecorresponding joint 
on the right side~WaS healthj^nd had stood firm. The lateral view showed a small focus 
of osseous tuberculosis anteriorly in the body of the axis. 

The B T_^firhitrn .skull traction apparatus (made of stainless steel) was applied to the 
patient in her posterior shellTWith a pull of Snur'Iircreased to 13 lb. Successive layers 
of thick felt were built up between the patient’s neck and the shell so as to promote an 
anterior re-position of the cervical-spinal column relative to the skull and atlas. Within 
ten days reduction was complete and neurological recovery well under way. 

-Th,* rpAiirtinn now had to be made secure and this was achieved by exposing the arch 
of the atlas'HSa'TasHingirwith ties of thick flaraided silk:~lo~T?ie~sp7ne~a5a--also the 
ToToYn^wfthe axis, TlIE"dirgotion of pull on the atlas being thus down and backwards, as 
Ah'nrcinito-atlanto-axial iusion_wa^ secured by grafts of split rib so disposed 
as to provide a reasonably secure buttress posteriorly, when consolidated. 

The nat ui^ ^yoltire o Lxib-Conformed well to th is part o f the skeleton. 

at oresent this patient is again becoming ambulant about a year after the stabilizing 
optratTon and shoSd soon, be able to return to rvork. 
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Cervico-dorsal Pott’s Disease 

Skeletal traction has been efficacious in the two cases of Pott’s disease at this level 
which have so far come under our care. 

Two girls, both aged 4i years, were referred simultaneously nine months ago by reason 
of increasing spastic paraparesis, and in one of the little girls paresis and wasting, of the 
small musclps of the handSTTiad also developed. ThereT iFas proprioceptive~Ibss m the 
lower limbs and exteioce ptiye- sgnsorydepression up to- an appropriate level.' Lumi^pr 
manometrv showed— a" compIefe~block. This eviden ce" of implic ation of th e cord had 
appeared 'in spite of appafgHtly~satisfactory immobilization in plas ter shells . 'Within a 
week of application oTskull tractioR~TetfSgressioir~grTKS neurbIbgicar~abnormalit ies was 
under way and "now ohlydiminiShm’g-trac es- of the pyramidal lesi on rem ain. TPeJcei-vico- 
dorsal kyphosis Tias'ldsoTdrmnisheQ'very considerab ly. 

The patients vvSe nursed m the posterior she lls^nd anterior shells' were av ailable for 
turning so that regular attention could be givepno" the skin ot the baclc The-devices 


FIG. 1. — ^Posterior plaster shell, carrying post for 
attachment ct skvtll-traction appliance. 


FIG. 2. — ^Anterior shell applied preparatory to turning; skuU- 
tractionjtransfened to post on anterior shell. 





FIG. 3. ^Detail of the detachable posts and rubber tubes to FIG, 4. — ^Thc shaded area represents the approxiinaie extent 
prevent foot-drop while preserving a range of movement. of bone removed. On right, schematic represenution of the 

conditions found at operation. 


adopted to ensure maintenance of the skull traction during turning, and to control foot- 
drop merit description (figs, 1, 2 add 3). A bent strip of iron, conforming to the contour 
of the head end of the shells was incorporated in the plaster, bearing a 5/16 in. round 
rod projecting from it at a point in relation to the vertex of the skull. Thus each shell 
had a sort of “proboscis” about 9 in. long to which the elastic tension of the skull traction 
apparatus (about 3 lb. for those small persons) could be attached. We thought it impor 
tant not to relax the tension on the skull, even during the periodical turning for Scjri 
toilet purposes. It was well that we did so for the pins of the traction appliance gradii 
ally worked oval holes in the thin -calvaria on each side and if the tension had been 
relaxed the pins would have slipped out of position. The shells were, of course 
slightly tilted so as to provide a counter-pull by the body-weight. The skulI-tr’apH,;„ 
was maintained continuously for four months. >-uon 

Foot-drop was controlled by firm-soled felt shoes to which light rubber tubincr 
attached on each side. The rubber tubing was fixed detachably to a pair of unriehf 
housed in metal sockets incorporated in the plaster at the level of the knee ana 
tension of the rubber could be adjusted at will by a metal sleeve and pinch screw “ mu 
upright posts were, of course, removable so that the anterior shell could be 
as requisite. Thus foot-drop was prevented without restricting movement at the ankle 

T HOR acicJ^tt!s— Disease- 

The neurological picture in cases with implication of the cord at this level is rath 
stereotyped and characteristic: the motor loss is so gross compared with the comni 
slight and restricted exteroceptive depression. Proprioception, however is early imDarrcd 
so that complete loss of joint sense is to be found disto-pro.ximallv, perhaps^as hieh ’ 
the hips, at the stage when the surgeon is .asked to intervene. Urinan,' retdntihn tend^ 
to occur late, though direct questioning often elicits a long histon' of' recurrent phase! 
of Slight difficulty of micturition. ' 

\Vith regard to treatment, the well-established conservative measures for the manaeenicnt 
of thoracic Pott s dpsease serve^well for the majority of cases. attention is'drfected 
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laSnL™ with . therefore tammectomy is structurall/ unsound. Of 

Jaminectomy wj* fusion I cannot speak from personal experience but in view of the 
findings disclosed by the anterior decompression operation, I Lould have some miseivings 
about the end-result in some at least of sudi cases. From the neZsScarS S 

; r .«" CO ™'" “>-*'"8 ““ p '"' •< 

^ a iat eral approach to the diseased regio n in.th^ast 

eighteen mon^s. -and the senes to date^niounfs~to~13 chses. ' 'I'his'm^od affords an 
excehent vjsua]matjQn,oF^e_cantenK of the vertebral cana l and has been notably revealing 
in iega^ro„the ,morbjJ_at^tomy. It provides acc ess to. the-jnt priofrsipeci^efrtbe 
SSiLfitia, as w!ij_^e_^een.,.>this is so important that we have ca lled it an antero-lateral 
£1?***°*^' . , neurological recovery following this operation has heetuso satis- 
lactoiy and rapid that we arr^coiiragecl~l5~pErs5VCTe witlTTt. ^ It must be ernjBhasized, 
however, that_dTe operation is .stiIl~on~ Tri ar an3~t ind ergoi?ig mndifira fifin 
Mr, No rman Capcn^ has~been workin g along the same lines, and has a small .series 
c /lo? I extending back as far as 1933. The first, pOFSe. is referred toby, 

^eddon (1935) m his extensiv e paper on Pott's para plegia. 'The operation practised by ■ 
hfr. Capen er differs o nly in details from that now ~d^cribed. 

The antero-lateral decompression operation is in large part an e.vtensive costo-trans- 
versectomy but goes further. The skin incision i s curved , commenci.ng and terminating 
at the mid-line well above and below the region' of the spine to be exposed, forming a 
■crescentic flap extending three or four inches from the mid-line at the level of disease. 
Trapezius and/or latissimus dorsi are incised just lateral to the spinous processes, where 
the muscles are still relatively aponeurotic. These flat muscles are displaced laterally. 
'The longitudinal posterior muscles are then reflected medially exposing die angles of the 
ribs. A generous resection of three or more ribs is made, going two or three inches 
lateral to the angles and as far medially as possible with rm shears. The transverse 
processes and neck and head of ribs are then nibbled away. Intercostal nerves are now 
apparent and we have found them an important guide in locating the pedicles and theca. 

By this stage, one is often working among diseased soft tissues and necrotic bone, with 
much anatomical deformity and the intercostal nerve^re abniit-rh e-finly reliable , struc- 
tures on which to rely . ' ' ' ■ " 

Pedicles are removed in number sufficient to expose the lesion and theca well above 
and below the level of compression, by chiselling or nibbling away their outer aspects 
wntil a small sphenoidal punch can be used to qomplete the process.! The costo-vertebr.^l 
facets are useful in assisting orientation in the wound. One works from, relatively normal 
tissues in the vertebral canal towards the focus of disease, converging from above and 
below upon the critical level of compression. The diseased vertebral b^ies are the n 
excavated so as to eas e the pressure on the theca-as-soo n as possTEIeT'andanowId lssection 
and withdrawal forwards of th e compressing agent with the minimum of disturbanc e, and 
without causing even momenta ry aggr avation of the indentation ofthcjliec£Xfig- 
The theca below the gibbu* sHwsiio nerofTlTtrTiattnTrk sWidfartHils atioribut on removal 
of the compressing agent~Tlig~tt reca~f5ns^onv ard and~in ou r experience in m.ostjiascs 
pulsation has'^imn-faeetr- evMcnr THfou ghout the whole length expo sed. In a few cases 
no such pulsation 'feappearsd aUhou^^umbaiTmanometry after-operation was satisfactory 
and subsequent recovery complete. At the conclusion of the opera tion onc s ees t hcjirchea 
theca, probabIy_£ulsating naturally, with t he no l^axlntia' rostal nSFves embrgingi n_a£rics, 
a^' disposed across the deeper part of the wound like tfieTegs of”a spi3cn The work 
on the gibl ^ is. of course , cohdu c'tcd betw een th ese.jmtg£ S^etnretg ifcBBg3rd5,,or_,dgv!;n- 
wards with a loop of-thread as convenient. * 

It n!ill he evi dent th at kyp hosis -materially assists access to the lateral aspect o f-the 
’ 'TTn deeTi^fTCTF Ttte~pub hus ism.nrkVd‘'a tull_lar^5ilsae sSrLiIie~ddm- 
at operat ion. 


is conducten on tlre_anterjeiLaheH and we are now appjyjng skull-traction 

itsP 'd operation in cases with involvement of upper thoracic y^ebra:. 

4^e nat'ient is placed in the'posterio'Fslieirabout fifteen days after operation when wound 
h aline is well under' way! Profdssor AlherF of Liege on a recent visit to us remarked 
^at he has observed no ill-effect from using the posterior shell immediately after spinal 

A tncinc and large bur has been found of value in recent cases. The removal of pedicio 

. •? Q . . e. persussion-d^mofje to the stretched cord* Sderosed bone sJso is dealt vnih rnote 
can thus be efferted have used steririzeef Pau/'s rubber cubing as a cover for the flexible cable of the engine, 

effectively by a dental bur. 
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operations, and tha t thereby haematoma wound is prevented. W e inten^to try 

this in the rases~wth "little k yph osis. « — — 

Abscesses have been found and evacuated in ! I of the 13 cases. A few of these were 
“dr's'“i*T5ntainin^ inspissated and'caldfied caseous debris which was scooped out with 
a spoon. In 7 of thepatients a large paravertebral abscess containing pus was evacuated 
by suction, and in. 2 of these 'a vertebral abscess communicated through a hole in the 
anterior common ligament with a prevertebral abscess cavity. In a few the head of one 
or more ribs was eroded an d there was an abscess in r elation to thi s, sometimes communi- 
cating with a"paravertebral abscess." Thus it would seem that fhe'Tmbricatedjnaethod of 
approach and closure, and perhaps also the use of suctionTpefinit evacuation of an abscess 
without^^ious risl<"of'the woundT breaHng down subsequently. We have had one 
accident of this sort, however, in m elderly patient o perated on for acu te and aaive 
disease eighteen months ago; a sihus” appeared at the lower end of her tvou'nd two weeks 
ago, where of course, the overlap of layers‘Ts~mihiiTralr Her spinal caries is advancing 
although she has as yet no recurrence of neurolqgicaI_s}miptoms. 

In every one of the 13 cases operated on so far some gross mechanical factor was found 
to account for the spinal cord compression and in all instances pressure was being 
e.xerted mainly upon the anterior aspect of the theca and cord. 

In 7 instances one or more intervertebral discs at the diseased level, usually at the’ 
apex of the gibbus, were displaced backwards and were grossly indenting the theca 
anteriorly. A sequestrum similarly displaced posteriorly was responsible in 2 cases, and 
in 2 others a vertebral abscess bulged backwards. In conformity with the wedge-shaped 
focus of disease it is natural that loose discs and sequestra should pass backwards when 
kyphosis has developed, and so come to lie hard up against the theca and cord. Two 
cases of the series, examples of “late paraplegia”, were healed but presented a transverse 
ridge of bone indenting the theca at the level of the gibbus. 

The removal of discs and sequestra is easy but he aled cas es are apt to present 
technical proijlems callin g for patience and finesse if hard bone is to be 'removed without 
detriment to the cord. We believe that persistent discs and sequestra probably impede 
re-ossification in continuity at the diseased level, and if. so their removal woulti seem a 
logical step. Time will provide an answer and it is quite possible that one of the standard 
bone-grafting procedures will later be required. 

The indi cations for decompression of the cord in Pott's disease are w e thin k no different 
from ^jhose in cord -compression from o t her ca uses. One cannot ignqrg_the threat of 
irrevd^ Aiyischanhic damage to the cord in cases with severe and rap iddev^opment of 
the coigp res s ion .j5yndrome. This state of affalrs calls tor prom pF~acupn. Then there 
is the t ype 'of case in which the co mpressiori'hFtire cord persists or advances In spite of 
adequate extensio n and fixation,~and"we think that in su ch cases the wa it-a nd-see po licy 
is q uestionabl e. 

In passing I shqiijd-like to sound a warning against the assumption that a good response 
in the lumbar manometer and low protein content in the lumbar C.S.F. are evidence against 
the existence of compression of the cord. It should be recognized that if the theca is 
flattened anteriorly fluid may find its way readily enough past the cord laterally at the 
level of compression. This was observed in one case in this series, and is, of course, also 
quite common in cervical disc-protrusion implicating the cord and in some extramedullary 
spinal tumours. The neurological status-and-pcogress are more important inrIiratioiT: o f 
what is goi ng on withirTtire vertebraTcan al. 

The neurological recovery following the operation described can at times be dramatic 
and we have twice observed a substantial return of voluntary movement to the com- 
pletely paraplegic lower limbs as early as twelve hours after operation. With one excep- 
tion all cases have recovered complete or almost cornplete motoF'and sensory function. 
The exception refers to an adult with healed-extreme' kyphosis' exceeding a right-angle, 
dating from early childhood, with pa'fapartsis of l ate o nset. The-spinal cord was like a 
ribbon, stretch ed acr oss a tra nsver se -ridge of b one at the _.apex of the gibhiis.’ ~ The 
greatest caption was exercised in a voidin g disturbance of_ih£_cSid,__neveftheless" the 
mel ancho ly-.j£galt h as, beeiTtKat of "a " tmal transvgSe ^ lesionT One spiilhTShHrTTf^ao 
intercostal artery o pposite the gibbUswas damaged" during igq^ufe and if is Hlpilv 
probable that This~warmi ariegliof^ponalijceTn the s’egihengTsupply to the cord. The 
lesson ishBvTdus. 

Sex and age call for no special comment in the series; the youngest patient was aged 
6 years, the oldest 65 years. The two patients with a healed lesion and late paraparesis 
were adults in the fourth decade. ^ 
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to the case in which neuroJogicaJ deterioration appears acutely or is advancinsr in snire 
oi ^equate immobilization. It will no doubt be conceded generally Lt ffieewmy 

showing primary implication of 
the laminm. The spinous processes and laminae are characteristically spared in Pott's 
disease or may be synostosed, and therefore laminectomy is structurally^ unsound Of 

^ Lperience but^in vicn of the 

findings disclosed by the anterior decompression operation, I Siould have some misgivings 
about the end-result in some at least o[ such cases. Pmin the neurosurri^rplm If 

pressure on^he "spinal cofo."" complete and fatly relief of 

^ have been using a lat eral approach to the disea sed regio n injhe past 
eighteen monfos, -and the series to date'SHtountTm lJ-^ses/ This method affords^^an 
excellent visualizatiomoTfoe-COtUgn ts of the vertebral cana l and has been notably revealing 
i^mjLanafomy. It provides acce ss to the ■Tnfpd or.rjrypegafr'rhe 
^viiy^e^seen^this is so important that we have call ed it an antero-Iateral 
. neurological recovery following this operation has hseiuso satis- 
lactory and rapid that we are encow'a~ged~t3~persei’STe~mcli~{tr~it must be emphasized, 
however, that t lle'~5peratibn is still ori~ tf ml~ancl undergoing Tnnftifii-a i-inn 
Mr. No rtnan Capelieinias been workin g along the same lines, and has a small series 
of unpublished casesdioending back as far as 1933. The first. pORse islrefeaed to by. 
SeddOT (1935) in his extensiv e paper on Pott’s paraple gia. The operation practised by ■ 
Mr. Capen er differs o nly in details fronTthat now io fecribed. 

The antero-Jateral decompression operation is in large part an extensive costo-trans- 
versectomy but goes further. The skin incision i s curved , commencing and terminating 
at the mid-line well above and below the region^ of tlie spine to be exposed, forming a 
■crescentic flap extending three or four inches from the mid-line at the level of disease. 
Trapeaus and/or latissimus dorsi are incised just lateral to the spinous processes, where 
the muscles are still relatively aponeurotic. These fiat muscles are displaced laterally. 
The longitudinal posterior muscles are then reflected medially exposing the angles of the 
ribs. A generous resection of three or more ribs is made,’ going two or three inches 
lateral to the angles and as far medially as possible with rib shears. The transverse 
processes and neck and head of ribs are then nibbled away. Intercostal nerves are now 
apparent and we have found them an important guide in locating the pedicles and theca, 
by this stage, one is often working among diseased soft tissues and necrotic bone, with 
much anatomical deformity and the intercostal neryesjire a hniii - i . be m nlv reliabl f ..aQ : . UC , r 
tures on which to rely . ' ' 

Pedicles are removed in number sufficient to expose die lesion and theca well above 
and below the level of compression, by chiselling or nibbling away their outer aspects 
until a small sphenoidal punch can be used to complete the process.! The costo-vertebral 
facets are useful in assisting orientation in the wound. One ivorks from relatively normal 
tissues in the vertebral canal towards the focus of disease, converging from above and 
below upon the critical level of compression. The diseased I'ertebrnl Indies a re then 
excavated so as to eas e the pressure on the theca-as-soon -as pos^lei andallow ldissection 
and withdrawal forwards of the compre.ssing ag e nt with tlm minimum of disturbanc e, and 
without causing even momenta ry agg ravation of the indentation oFfH£jhe M (fi g. '!)• 

The theca below die gibbus showsnon ewifTlTemaTtntrt~?ysRflitrpTi?5 miM but on removal 
of the compressing agcnt~thc~Tli ^a~f'5tinonva rd and in oiiF e-xperience in most_cascs 
pulsation harThen--beeB- -cvidmn nfRroughout the whoTe length expos ed. In a tew cases 
no such pulsation TStpp eared" alfoo ugh-furnbarmanmn etry auSropemion was satisfacton- 
and subsequent recovery complete. At the conclusion of tte oberatioh. on e sees t biLatcbcd 
theca, probab!y_gulsating naturally, tvith the nowT5?rTnter ^stal nHw^enKrgin.g in serie s, 
a^' disposed across the deeper part of the woun^ like tliSTe^ of a spid^ The work 
on the gibbusJsTTdf course , condu cted benVeeiL-^se imrE? ghfemgtned-TTp wards_oLjja'»' 
wards w'itbraToop of-thread as cons'enient. 

It ulill be evident, rh.at kyphosis jnateriallv a.s.si.sr.s acc ess to the lateral aspect j iL-thc 


spinaisetuian^^dlinto 

pVn?;?^T~ jhera is obtained at operation. 

■‘“^-'YI^e-lSpiraTioiris ewdurted' onthe^nfesisiushfin and we are now ap plyin g skull-traction 
prelim'mary step in the op^ratio^n cases jyith involvement of upper thoracic y^rebne. 
TTi'p mtient is placed in thS^posierior .shelT^out fifteen days after operation when wound 
n Ing is well under ‘wayr Professor Albert of Liege on a recent visit to us remarked 
1 at he has observed no ill-effect from using the posterior shell immediately after spinal 

. ,.ncinc and larcc bur has been found of value in recent cases. The removal of pedicles 

*ADPENI>UM«‘Tv r of nersusslon-dama^e to the stretched cord. Sclerosed bone also is dealt wtw inorc 

can thus be effected vvtui used sterilized Paul’s rubber tubing as a cover for the flexible cable of the engine, 

cffccdvelj' by a dental bur. 
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operations, g rid that thereby hrematoma ii LJii e wound is prevente^ W e inten^to try 
this in the Sses^ith Tlt^ Kyphosis. ~ ^ — 

Abscesses have been found and evacuated in 11 of the 13 cases. A few of these were 
“drV**; ~conto min R im pfesated and^ralcified Caseous debri s which was scooped out with 
a spoon. In 7 oftEe^ patients a large paravertebral abscess containing pus was evacuated 
by suction, and in.2-o£ these 'a vertebral abscess communicated through a hole in the 
anterior common ligament with a prevertebral abscess cavity. In a few the head of one 
or more ribs was eroded an d there was an abscess in rel ation to th is, sometimes communi- 
cating with ^aTpata vertebral abscess.' Thus it would seeim that tlie imbrica ted m ethod of 
approach and closure, and perhaps also the use of suctioiiTpenhit evacuation of an abscess 
without'^ious rislT'of 'the wound" breaking down subsequently. We have had one 
accident of this sort, however, in an elderly patient o perated on for acu te and active 
disease eighteen months ago; a'sihus appear ed at th e lower end of her wEiind two weeks 
ago, where of course, the overlap of layers is mihiTtral; Her spinal caries is advancing 
although she has as yet nq^r^rrence of neurolqgical_syingt^s. 

In every one of the 13 cases operated on so far some gross mechanical factor was found 
to account for the spinal cord compression and in all instances pressure was being 
exerted mainly upon the anterior aspect of the theca and cord. 

In 7 instances one or more intervertebral discs at the diseased level, usually at the 
apex of the gibbus, were displaced backwards and were grossly indenting the theca 
anteriorly. A sequestrum similarly displaced posteriorly was responsible in 2 cases, and 
in 2 others a vertebral abscess bulged backwards. In conformity with the wedge-shaped 
focus of disease it is natural that loose discs and sequestra should pass backwards when 
kyphosis has developed, and so come to lie hard up against the theca and cord. Two 
cases of the serie.s, examples of “late paraplegia”, were healed but presented a transverse 
ridge of bone indenting the theca at the level of the gibbus. 

The removal of discs and sequestra is easy but he aled cases are apt to present 
technical projjjems callin g for patience and finesse if hard bone is to be removed without 
detriment to the cord. We believe that persistent discs and sequestra probably impede 
re-ossification in continuity at the diseased level, and if. so their removal would seem a 
logical step. Time will provide an answer and it is quite possible that one of the standard 
bone-grafting procedures will later be required. 

The indi cations for decompression of the cord in Pott’s disease a re we th ink no different 
from ^jhose in cord-compression from otJTer ca us^. One cannot ign ore the threat of 
irrevcfca bieTSEligmic damage to tEF cdrd in cases with severe and rapiddevilbpjpaent of 
the cojppiession-syndrome. This state of aSairs calls for pro mpt actton. Then there 
is the type 'of case in which the co mpression of the corgTpeiraiits or advance sin spite of 
adequate ^xtCTsH m an5Tiixatron.~-arrtcrwe thinlTti^i In' su ch case's the ~walt- and-see po licy 
is q pestionabl e. 

In passing I shojjld-Iike to sound a warning against the assumption that a good response 
in the lumbar manometer and low protein content in the lumbar C.S.F. are evidence against 
the existence of compression of the cord. It should be recognized that if the theca is 
flattened anteriorly fluid may find its way readily enough past the cord laterally at the 
level of compression. This was observed in one case in this series, and is, of course, also 
quite common in cervical disc-protrusion implicating the cord and in some extramedullary 
spinal tumours. T he neurological status-and -y togress are more important indir,-itinns o f 
what is go ing on wnhlnThe vertehrai can al. 

The neurological recovery following the operation described can at times be dramatic 
and we have twice observed a substantial return of voluntary movement to the com- 
pletely paraplegic lower limbs as early as twelve hours after operation. With one excep- 
tion ail cases have recovered complete or almost cofnplete mofoFTtnd sensory function. 
The exception refers to an adult with healed-extremc kyphosis' exceeding a right-angle, 
dating from early childhood, with paraparesis of late o nset. The' spinal cord was like a 
ribbon, stretch ed acr oss a transverse - rid ge o f bone at the apex of the ^bbVis.'”The 
greatest cautiolT'was exercised in a voiding disturSahee of the rnfd , npv eqtVieleec- the 
melancholv-^ result Jtas" beefTtFal of'a' totaTtransyerse iSionr One spinhlbrShclThTirn 
intercostal artery opposite the giDhus''^s dama^d" during exposure and it is Kiphl v 
probable tharThi5wvSs~gt raffHy'oFn hportanceTndre's^nnetitaTsuppK’ to the cord. The 
lesson is'oEvIbus. 

Sex and age call for no special comment in the series; tire youngest patient was aged 
6 years, the oldest 65 years. The two patients with a healed lesion and late paraparesis 
were adults in the fourth decade. 
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Three of the 13 patients died, an operative mortality of 23%. Thev were all serious 
cases from the neurological point of view, with rapid onset of TOiiiplete'parapIegia. Two 
? in one of these miliary ^refal tuber- 

tn ” P^'n^nce now to as.sess renal efficiency and are umWlling 

to aduse this rather formidable operation for the patient over 50 years of age unless the 
situation IS one of extreme urgency. Tlie third patient died ultimately from tlie effects 
of an unrelieved compression of the cord. This was one of the earlier case.s and had a 
previous lateral decompression in which pedicles' alone were removed, followed later by 
an antcro-iateral decompression with approach from the opposite side. Thus pedicles 
weie lemoved bilaterally and such instability resulted that intact vertebral bodies were 
soon over-riding. Had we been quicker in applying skull traction and in perWining 
a stabilizing bone-graft the unfortunate outcome in this case might have been avoided. ■ 
The lateral decompression was obviously ineffiective and we abandoned it after this one 
experience. It formed, however, the link between costo-transversectomy and the antero- 
lateral decompression operation. 


No evidence has so far been forthcoming that the operation disseminates infection. 
Although no clear evidence of sound re-ossification is yet to hand- in this rather recent 
series, it can be said that the disease has not advanced, as judged radiologically, except 
in the case in which a sinus developed at the wound. 

• I am not in a position to speak from personal experience of the value of costo-trans- 
versectomy with evacuation of paravertebral abscess. Certainly tliat opei'ation gives some 
good results and might well be considered for the case deemed unfit for die anterior 
decompression. In such circumstances, however, no substantial relief of pressure on the 
cord by say an intervertebral disc could be expected. Skull-traction would seem to have 
a place in the management of thoracic Pott’s disease in this category, and very con.sider- 
able traction and extension could be provided in the semi-sitting position, as described by 
McKenzie (1935) and more recently by Guthkeleh (1945). Wc have not yet had occasion 
to use this niediod. 


The following two cases are of clinical interest; 

We have seen recently a .boy of 12 years whose tuberculous kyphosis was precipitated 
quite definitely by the spasms of tetanus. Later he developed a spastic paraparesis out. 
had re'’overed fully from this when we saw him. It had been thoughJ-Ahat his rounaeo 
“juvenile kyphosis” was well ossified, and so it seemed on superficial exannnauon_oi tne 
X-ray films which came with him. Stereoscopic views showed ' what-We hao suy ected. 
namely calcifications in a larg e paravertebrar absiress overlying the.ej^ eaafeiSyareBea 
tuberculous verteb ral bod ies. This case exemplities.-nnjunusuaijiacip il i’ hns- f a ctar in 
the d6velo6in'e nt~5?~kvnhos is i n Pott’s disea se, and also emphas izes Jhe^yalue of stereo- 
scopic X-ray-'films. 

Another boy of 9 years, one of the anterior decompression series, exhibi ted a slight 
ataxia of one upper limb which was nuzzling until wg obtained films s howing, a large 
calcified’’ tuberculom a, in the cereb ellum. The lesson hefe~T~suppose, is to be on tne 
look-out forThe occasional case wiTfi multiple foci of involvement of the nervous system. 

- A few final remarks may' perhap s be permitted, as an e pilog ue, on a topic wlt idi tliougb 
not embraced in ’the terinjiaraplcgia is o^ neurolo g ical interest in co n nexion wi th tuber- 
culosis of tliOphi'Si'” 

We have had two patients presenting superficially the syndrome of ruptured _^mbar 
intervertebral disc. Both were young soldiers complaining of lumbar backache and or 
monoradicular type of referred sciatic pain, L5 in onq case and SI in the other, tne 
backache dominated the picture and recurred after periods of rest more rapidly ana 
constantly than as typical with ruptured intervertebral disc. X-ray examination discloseo 
a characteristic “woolliness” at one intervertebral space and localized subperiosteal 
erosion of adjacent anterior surface of vertebral bodies. One of the patients \yas 
operated on deliberately a year ago because of an exacerbation of the root-compression 
syndrome, and typical pus and tuberculous debris were evacuated from the lumbo-sacral 
space after the grossly bulging annulus bad been incised. The root pain promptly 
ceased. Incidentally his progress in a sanatorium, immobilized in plaster, was giving 
every satisfaction when he died suddenly of a pulmonary embolus two months ago. 

Pott’s paraplegia presents a problem involving risk to the patient and very considerable 
labour on the part of medical and nursing personnel: it offer.s a field for improvement in 
management. The neurological complications of Pott’s disease arc often preventable and 
can be traced to faulty egrj.y diagnosis and to imperfections and delay in treatment when 
the disease has been diagnosed. One should look forward perhaps to a future in which 
the major operative procedure described in this paper will be of little more than historical 

interest. 
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DISCUSSION ON 

LEUKAEMIA AND Li^UKOSIS IN MAN AND ANIMALS 

Professor J- Engelbreth-Holm: The comparative pathology of animal leukosis . — ^The 
comparative pathology of animal leukoses and their relationship to leukosis in man 
are subjects which seem perhaps even more difficult to deal with adequately to-day 
than appeared to be the case some years ago. We cannot, for instance, adequately 
define the term "leukosis” so as to exclude .states similar to that morbid condition but 
in some ways different from it. The leukaemoid reactions in infections and intoxica- 
tions occur in both man and animals. Then again, we are not sure whether the various 
conditions we consider to represent leukosis are all of similar nature; for instance, some 
of the lymphoid leukoses seem to behave differendy from the more typical leukotic 
diseases. 

Leukoses seem to me to be true malignant growths arising from the haemopoietic 
tissues. They were at first believed to represent the reaction to infections and this 
view was then folloived by the theory that they represented biologically benign hyper- 
plasias. Our present view is that leukoses are neoplastic conditions e.xhibiting true 
autonomous growth. It is possible that certain leukotic states are due to metabolic 
disorders. It may well be that the leukoses include a variety of conditions of diverse 
origin. It would, in my view, be a valuable procedure to try to eliminate from the 
leukoses all conditions which do not conform to the definition “tumour growth of the 
blood-forming tissues". This is, however, a very difficult task. 

The classification of true leukoses is itself a difficult problem. It was formerly the 
custom merely to classify 'leukosis according to the type of cell involved: myelogenous, 
erythroblastic, lymphogenous, monocytic or reticulocytic, and plasma cell ^uman 
pathology only). Within each of these types, however, the condition mav manifest 
itself in different ways, displaying the features of acute or Chronic leukosis which pos- 
sibly are analogous to the varying stages of differentiation of the cells of malignant 
tumours in general. The classification into leuktemic and aleuktemic leukosis is of 
doubtful value. 

There is some evidence from studies of leukosis in man and in the mouse which makes 
it doubtful whether a strict classification such as that outlined above is justifiable. For 

Sept,— Comp. Med. 1 
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Three of the 13 patients died, an operative mortality of 23%. They were all serious 
cases from the neurological point of view, with rapid oLet of complete^ paraplegia Two 

after operatio^ii; in one of thefe mi/iaiy’reS tuber- 
ciiiosis nas found. V, c make it a practice now to assess renal efficiency and are unwilling 
Sk.mion formidable operat^ for tlie patient over 50 years of age unless the 

. Uiation IS one of extieme urgency. The third patient died ultimately from the effects 

the cord. This ivas one of the earlier cases and had a 
pieMotis lateial decompression in ivhich pedicles' alone were removed, followed later by 
an anteio-lateral decompression with approach from the opposite side. Thus pedicles 
weie lemoved bilaterally and such instability resulted that intact vertebral bodies were 
oon over-riding. Had we been quicker in applying skull traction and in performing 
as abUizing bone-graft the unfortunate outcome in this case might have been avoided. ■ 
Ine lateral decompression was obviously ineffective and we abandoned it after this one 
experience. It formed, however, the link between costo-transversectomy and the antero- 
lateral decompression operation. 


No evidence has so far been forthcoming that the operation disseminates infection. 
Although no clear^ evidence of sound re-ossification is yet to hand in this rather recent 
series, it can be said that the disease has not advanced, as judged radiologicnllv, except 
in the case in which a sinus developed at the wound. 

I am not in a position to speak from personal experience of the value of costo-trans- 
versectomy with evacuation of paravertebral abscess. Certainly tliat operation gives some 
good results and might well be considered for the case deemed unfit for the anterior 
decompression. In such circumstances, however, no substantial relief of pressure on the 
cord by say an intervertebral disc could be expected. Skull-traction would seem to have 
a place in the management of thoracic Pott’s disease in this category, and very consider- 
able traction and extension could be provided in the semi-sitting position, as described by 
McKenzie (1935) and more recently by Guthkelch (1945). We have not yet had occasion 
to use this method. 


The following two cases are of clinical interest: 

We have seen recently a boy of 12 years whose tuberculous kyphosis was precipitated 
quite definitely by the spasms of tetanus. Later he developed a spastic paraparesis out 
had recovered fully from this when we saw him. It had been thoughJ.4hat his rounded 
■‘juvenile kyphosis” was well ossified,' and so it seemed on superficial _examinafJon_pf ‘nfi 
X-ray films which came with him. Stereoscopic wevys showed" What W^had sus pected, 
namely q^cifications in a lar ge -oaravertebraPaBsciss "overlying tne ext ii^iaei^Earenea 
tuberculous verteb ral b'da ies." This ease exempliiies an— uausu 3 hJX£ mr » lat i n g. f a r . ia r m 
the develofiTne nr~or kvoKos is i n Pott’s disea se, and also emphas izes^ the j^alue of stereo- 
scopic X-ray-'films. 

Another boy of 9 years, one of the anterior decompression series, exhibi ted a slight 
ataxia of one upper limb_jvhich was puzzling until we obtained films s howing a 
calcified’' tuberculo ma in the cerebellum. The lesson here I suppose, is to be on tne 
look-out for'The occasional case wIHi multiple foci of involvement of the nervous system. 

- A few final remarks may perhap s be permitted, as an epilogue , on a topic wh iefa Jtliotigh 
not embraced 'in~Th~e~f erm parap legia is o f neurological interest in connexion tvit li tuber- 
culosis 

We have had two patients presenting superficially the syndrome of ruptured lumbar 
intervertebral disc. Both were young soldiers complaining of lumbar backache and ol 
monoradicular type of referred sciatic pain, L5 in on^ case and SI in the other, me 
backache dominated the picture and recurred after periods of rest more raptdl.v and 
constantly than is typical with ruptured intervertebral disc. X-ray examination disclosed 
a characteristic “woolliness” at one intervertebral space and localized subperiosteal 
erosion of adjacent anterior surface of vertebral bodies. One of the patients lyas 
operated on deliberately a year ago because of an exacerbation of the root-compression 
syndrome, and typical pus and tuberculous debris were evacuated from the lumbo-sacral 
space after the grossly bulging annulus had been incised. The root pain promptly 
ceased. Incidentally his progress in a sanatorium, immobilized in plaster, was giving 
every satisfaction when he died suddenly of a pulmonary embolus two months ago. 

Pott’s paraplegia presents a problem im;olving risk to the patient and very considerable 
labour on the part of medical and nursing personnel; it offers a field for improvement in 
management. The neurological complications of Pott’s disease are often preventable and 
can be traced to faulty egrjy diagnosis and to imperfections and delay in treatment when 
the disease has been diagnosed'. One should look forward perhaps to a future in which 
the major operative procedure described in this paper will be of little more than historical 

interest. 
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Turning now to lymphogenous leuktcmia in man we find a confused picture — acute 
and chronic, leukremic and aleukemic with diffuse leukotic changes, and cases displaying- 
ing more or less localized sarcomatous infiltrations. All are grouped together as lym- 
phogenous leukemia. In 1942 Bethell and Wiseman, working independently, published 
evidence to show that chronic small round-cell leukosis \the distinaive cells being well- 
differentiated lymphocytes) is a distinct entity. The condition occurs mainly in elderly 
men. Wiseman considers it to be neither neoplastic nor infectious, but possibly meta- 
bolic, The disease has some similarities to bovine leukosis. Bethell distinguishes three 
forms of the human disease: lymphoblastic leukosis which is a disease of childhood, 
l)Tnph6sarcoma-cell leukosis which is a distinct morphological and clinical entity 
occurring at any age, and lymphocv'tic leukosis which is relatively benign and is seen 
mainly in middle-aged and elderly people. The three ty'pes can be readily distinguished 
by smear preparations, but not in sections. It is not yet possible to decide whether we 
have here three distinct diseases or whether we are dealing witli different stages of 
differentiation of the same cell-tv'pe and thus with three stages of the same tumour. 

Lymphosarcoma-cell leukosis in man bears a striking resemblance to the majority 
of mouse leukoses, whereas the chronic benign lymphocytic leukosis of man is seldom 
if ever seen in rodents but is ver^' similar to leultosis of catde and to non-transmissible 
fowl leukosis. The combined sarcoma leukosis strain of fowls described by Furth seems 
to be analogous to the lymphoblastic leukosis of Bethell and to lymphosarcoma-cell 
leukosis. A disease corresponding to neurolymphomatosis of fowls has not so far been 
observed in other animals. 

I have tried, so far, to analyse the morbid pictures included in the term leukosis and 
have shown that it is likely that some of them appear not to belong to the true neoplastic 
leukoses. Let us now consider the relationship between true leukosis in roan and animals. 
The fully developed picture as regards both myelogenous and lymphogenous forms of 
leukosis is the same in man and animals. The occurrence of certain distinct conditions, 
such as er)’throblastic leukosis in fowls and myelomatosis in man does not invalidate 
the general similarity. The former disease is probably to be explained on a basis of 
the difference in the erythropoietic mechanism in birds and mammals. In my view 
the erythrocytes of the fowl are less differentiated than those of mammals and thus 
more prone to neoplastic transformation. Furthermore, malignant erythroblastosis com- 
bined with myelogenous leukosis is not unknown in man. So far as I know no disease 
corresponding' to neurolymphomatosis of fowls occurs in man. We do not know why 
plasma-cell leukosis and' myelomatosis, apart from an isolated observation by Furth in 
mice, do not occur in animals. 

In general it is clear that a study of leukosis in animals contributes much of value to 
our understanding of the condition in man. This applies, however, only to spontaneous 
leukosis; transplanted leukosis is essentially different. In my laboratory we have been 
able to cure transplanted mouse leukosis by intravenous injection of carcinogenic hydro- 
carbons. whereas the same treatment has been without effect on the spontaneous disease. 
A few cases in man treated in the same way have shown some improvement but not 
complete recovery. 

Not infrequently it is found that in mouse leukosis the starting point of the lesions 
is in the thymus and McEndy, Boon and Furth have shown that surgical removal 
of the thymus in mice will lower the incidence of leukosis from about 70% to as low as 
10%. Experiments carried out by Rask-Nielsen in my laboratoiy and, as s’et incomplete, 
have confirmed this observation to some extent in that they have shown that the 
thymus is more sensitive than other tissues to the action of carcinogenic hvdrocarbons. 
It is not yet clear whether these cases of mouse leukosis are analogous only to those 
human cases in which thymus tumours occur — a rare finding — or whether the' difference 
is merely accidental. It is true to state that mouse leukosis is very' similar to human 
leukosis,' provided that under the latter we consider only stem-cell leukosis and markcdlv 
neoplastic sarcomatous forms. 

One can conclude that leukosis depends on the genetic constitution of the organism, a 
fact which stands out very clearly from work on the mouse and also from Dr. Videboek’s 
observations in man. Whether the influence of hormones and of caloric restriction is 
as marked in human leukosis as has been found in the mouse is not known, but it is 
known that in both species there occurs acceleration of leukosis in predisposed individuals 
by exogenous carcinogens. This has been shown in mouse leukosis for X-ravs and carci- 
nogenic hydrocarbons and in man for X-rays and radium. Attempts to cure mouse 
leukosis with the aim of finding suitable methods for human leukosis should be under- 
taken but the work should be carried out with the spontaneous disease since results 
with the transplanted disease in the mouse will be of more doubtful value. 
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mydoicl Icukosis seem to be associated with the same 
iiT i, ’ inbred mouse strains the ’two forms of leukreniia may occur, 

Usually predominating. Investigations made by Dr. Videbcek 
\ puWished (Danish Cancer Registry) have shown that among the families 
patients leukosis has been traced in other members of 17 of tliem, i.e. 
f- ypes ot leukosis ivere represented and in the same relative proportion as in 

j- non-sexected leukosis cases. Contrary to previous observations, different forms 
ot the disease may occur in the same family. The age incidence seems to differ in this 
series itom what is found in unselccted material; the average age for leukosis cases 
being 44 years, ^ compared with 50 years among 310 cases from Danish hospitals during 
recent years. This evidence suggests that, as in the mouse, genetic factors are of 
importance in the development of human leukosis, and also that different forms of 
leukosis may deyefop under the influence of the same genetic factor. 


In spite of these reservations it is nevertheless advisable to treat each form of leukosis 
separately, especially if ivfi are to distinguish true leukosis from allied morbid states of 
“ doubtful origin. 

First, let us consider myelogenous leukosis. This occurs in man, the mouse, the fowl, 
and the rat. It has not been described for certain in other animals. The chronic myelo- 
genous leukoses are essentially similar in the different species but there occurs a variety 
of atypical conditions of doubtful nature. It is often difficult to differentiate a leu- 
kaemoid state from a true leukosis. In mice, the distinction can now be fairly easily 
made since definite criteria have been laid down. In man, however, the problero_ is 
more_ difficult and many cases are reported as leukiemia which are in fact non-specific 
reactions of the myeloid tissue, and others arc cases of myelosclerosis. 


When we come to lymphogenous leukosis we find the difficulties are even greater, 
not so much in the recognition of leuktemoid reactions, although these do occur, but 
for other reasons. Lymphogenous leukosis is known in man and in many animal 
species. Special interest attaches to this form of leukosis in fowls, mice and cattle: 
the disease has not been seriously studied in other animal species. We first bega_n_ to 
doubt the strictness of the identity of leukosis when it was established that ffie condition 
in the fowl is hot transmissible whereas the myelogenous and erythroblastic forms are 
readily transmitted. No evidence was obtained tJiat the lymphogenous form was caused 
by a virus until more recently work by Furth established that a virus could pioduce a 
very immature lymphoblastic leukosis. The numerous publications dealing with neuro- 
lymphomatosis in the fowl still further complicate the picture in this spficies. This 
disease, although resembling malignant proliferation of lymphoid cells in some respects, 
nevertheless presents certain very important differences — the condition of the marrow 
and the occurrence of paralysis. We thus seem to have three morbid states in the fowl, 
all associated with neoplastic proliferation of lymphogenous cells. 


In cattle, German workers have described a disease which they call lymphogenous 
Icukmmia and which resembles in its morphology the lymphogenous leukoses of other 
animals and man and is associated with diffuse infiltrations of relatively weli-diffeien- 
tiated lymphocytes. It is odd, however, that the disease has never yet been successfully 
transmitted to normal animals. It is furthermore very striking that those who have 
studied the mtiology of the disease have concluded that the causal factor must be 
sought in the soil, the food, or in metabolic derangements. There seems to be a herioi- 
tary factor but no one has ever regarded the disease as a malignant tumour. During 
the war years nothing has been seen of further investigations of the disease in Germany- 
In 1942 Egehpj published an article in Denmark in which he failed to find any relation- 
ship betw'een the occurrence of the disease in cattle and the soil character, in contr^t 
to suggestions from German workers. This author failed to transmit the disease. He 
demonstrated the presence of argentophil fibrils in the infiltrations, thus showing the 
morbid process to be a reticulosis and not a true lymphogenous leukosis. In 229 pt 
368 cows which showed no symptoms, pathological cells similar to those occurring m 
the infiltrations were found in the blood hut not one of the animals developed Icultosis 
over a period of two years. These findings make it even more doubtful whether so-calleo 
cattle leukosis is to be considered a true leukosis. 


r Iciikosis in the mouse has been very extensively studied. It is a 

S trrowth which can be accelerated by carcinogenic substances 

transroissibl g together with the closely-rclatcd stem-cell leukosis, 

of various j^orbid picture and is similar to Icukxmic lymphosarcomatosis 


presents a 
in man, 
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Turning now to lymphogenous leuksemia in man we find a confused picture — acute 
and chronic, leukremic and aleuksmic with diffuse leukotic changes, and cases displaying- 
ing more or less localized sarcomatous infiltrations. All are grouped together as lym- 
phogenous leukaemia. In 1942 Bethell and Wiseman, working independently, published 
evidence to show that chronic small round-cell leukosis ^the distinctive cells being well- 
differentiated lymphocytes) is a distinct entity. The condition occurs mainly in elderly 
men. Wiseman considers it to be neitlier neoplastic nor infectious, but possibly meta- 
bolic. The disease has some similarities to bovine leukosis. Bethell distinguishes three 
forms of the human disease: lymphoblastic leukosis which is a disease of childhood, 
lymphosarcoma-cell leukosis tvhich is a distinct morphological and clinical entity 
occurring at any age, and lymphocytic leukosis which is relatively benign and is seen 
mainly in middle-aged and elderly people. The three types can be readily distinguished 
by smear preparations, but not in sections. It is not yet possible to decide whether we 
have Ijere three distinct diseases or whether we are dealing with different stages of 
differentiation of the same cell-type and thus with three stages of the same tumour. 

Lymphosarcoma-cell leukosis in man bears a striking resemblance to the majority 
of mouse leukoses, whereas the chronic benign lymphocytic leukosis of man is seldom 
if ever seen in rodents but is very similar to leukosis of cattle and to non-tfansmissible 
fowl leukosis. The combined sarcoma leukosis strain of fowls described by Furth seems 
to be analogous to the lymphoblastic leukosis of Bethell and to lymphosarcoma-cell 
leukosis. A disease corresponding to neurolymphomatosis of fowls has not so far been 
observed in other animals. 

I have tried, so far, to analyse the morbid pictures included in the term leukosis and 
have shown that it is likely that some of them appear not to belong to the true neoplastic 
leukoses. Let us now consider the relationship between true leukosis in man and animals. 
The fully developed picture as regards both myelogenous and lymphogenous forms of 
leukosis is the same in man and animals. The occurrence of certain distinct conditions, 
such as erythroblastic leukosis in fowls and myelomatosis in man does not invalidate 
the general similarity. The former disease is probably to be explained on a basis of 
the difference in the erythropoietic mechanism in birds and mammals. In my view 
the erythrocytes of the fowl are less differentiated than those of mammals and thus 
more prone to neoplastic transformation. Furthermore, malignant erythroblastosis, com- 
bined with myelogenous leukosis is not unknown in man. So far as I know no disease 
corresponding to neurolymphomatosis of fowls occurs in man. We do not know why 
plasma-cell leukosis and myelomatosis, apart from an isolated observation by Furth in 
mice, do not occur in animals. 

In general it is clear that a study of leukosis in animals contributes much of value to 
our understanding of the condition in man. This applies, however, only to spontaneous 
leukosis; transplanted leukosis is essentially different. In my laboratory we have been 
able to cure transplanted mouse leukosis by intravenous injection of carcinogenic hydro- 
carbons, whereas the same treatment has been without effect on the spontaneous disease, 
A few cases in man treated in the same way have shown some improvement but not 
complete recovery. 

Not infrequently it is found that in mouse leukosis the starting point of the lesions 
is in the thymus and McEndy, Boon and Furth have shown that surgical removal 
of the thymus in mice will lower the incidence of leukosis from about 70% to as low as 
10%. Experiments carried out by Rask-Nielsen in my laboratory and, as yet incomplete, 
have confirmed this observation to some extent in that they have shown that the 
thymus is mote sensitive than other tissues to the action of carcinogenic hydrocarbons. 
It is not yet clear whether these cases of mouse leukosis are analogous only to those 
human cases in which thymu.s tumours occur — a rare finding — or whether the' difference 
is merely accidental. It is true to state that mouse leukosis is ver}’ similar to human 
leukosis, provided that under the latter we consider only stem-cell leukosis and markedly 
neoplastic sarcomatous forms. 

One can conclude that leukosis depends on the genetic constitution of the organism, a 
fact which stands out very dearly from svork on the mouse and also from Dr. Videbcek’s 
ohsen’ations in man. Whether the influence of hormones and of caloric restriction is 
as marked in human leukosis as has been found in the mouse is not known, but it is 
known that in both species there occurs acceleration of leukosis in predisposed individuals 
fay exogenous carcinogens. This has been shown in mouse leukosis for X-rays and carci- 
nogenic hydrocarbons and in man for X-ray.s and radium. Attempts to cure mouse 
leukosis with the aim of finding suitable methods for human leukosis should be under- 
taken but the work should be carried out with the spontaneous disease since results 
with the transplanted disease in the mouse will be of more doubtful value. 
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K associated with the same 

genetic t.^ctoi, rJins in inbred mouse strains the' two forms of leukxmia may occur 

Inrestigations made by Dr. Videbtrh 
of 2irienWmf^ ^ (Danish Cancer Kegistiy) hare shoirii that among tlie faraiiies 
80/ All leuhosis has been traced in other members of J 7 of tJiem, i.e. 

srmiins nt 1 "'5f^ represented and in cJie same reiative proportion as in 

nf A 5 f ° scted leukosis cases. Contrary to previous observations, different forms 
cprmc f ^ase may otxur in the same family. The age incidence seems to differ in this 
It-, tinselecfed material; die average age for leukosis cases 

l™!***^ with 50 years among 3W cases from Danish hospitals during 

_ years. Tins evidence suggests that, as in the mouse, genetic factors are of 
importance in the development of human leukosis, and also tiiat different forms of 
leukosis may develop under the influence of die same genetic factor. 


In spite of these reservations it is nevertheless advisable to treat each form of leukosis 
separately, especially if wife are to distinguish true leukosis from allied morbid states of 
^ doubtful origin. 


First, let us consider myelogenous leukosis. This occurs in man, die mouse, the fowl, 
and the rat. It has not been described for certain in other animals. The chronic myelo- 
genous leukoses are essentially similar in the different species but there occurs a variety 
of atypical conditions of doubtful nature. It is often difficult to differentiate a leu- 
ktemoid state from a true leukosis. In mice, the distinction can now be fairiy easily 
made since definite criteria have been laid down. In man, however, the problem is 
more difficult and many cases are reported as leukxmia which are in fact non-specific 
reactions of the myeJoid tissue, and others are cases of myelosclerosis. 

When we come to lymphogenous leukosis we find the difficulties are even greater, 
not so much in the recognition of leuktemoid reactions, although these do occur, but 
for other reasons. Lymphogenous leukosis is known in man and in many animal 
species. Special interest attaches to this form of leukosis in foivl.s, mice and cattle; 
the disease has not been seriously studied in other animal species. We first begaji_ to 
doubt the strictness of the identity of leukosis when it was established tliat the condition 
in the fowl is not transmissible whereas the myelogenous and erythroblastic forms are 
readily transmitted. No evidence was obtained that the lymphogenous form was caused 
by a virus until more recently work by Furth established that a virus could produce a 
very immature lymphoblastic leukosis. The numerous publications dealing with neuro- 
lymphomatosis in the foul stiff further complicate the picture in this spdcics. This 
disease, although resembling malignant proliferation of lymphoid cells in some respects, 
nevertheless presents certain very important differences — the condition of the marrow 
and the occurrence of paralysis. We tlius seem to have three morbid states in the fowl, 
all associated mch neoplastic proliferation of lymphogenous cells. 


In cattle, German workers have described a disease which they call lymphogenous 
leuksemia and which resembles in its morphology die lymphogenous^ leukoses of odier 
animals and man and is associated with diffuse infiltrations of relatively wcll-diffcren- 
tiated lymphocytes. It is odd, however, that tbe disease has never yet been successfully 
transmitted to normal animals. It is furtliermore very striking that those who have 
studied the mtiology of the disease have concluded diat the causal factor must be 
sought in the soil, the food, or in metabolic derangements. There seems to be a heridi- 
tary factor but no one has ever regarded the disease as a malignant tumour. During 
the war years nothing has been seen of furtlier investigations of the disease in Germany- 
In 1942 Egehpj published an article in Denmark in which he failed to find any relation- 
ship between the occurrence of the disease in cattle and the soil character, in contmt 
to suggestions from German workers. This author failed to transmit the disease. He 
demonstrated the presence of argentophil fibrils in the infiltrations, thus showing uic 
morbid process to be a reticulosis and not a true lymphogenous leukosis. In 229 of 
368 cows which showed no symptoms, pathological cells similar to those occurring m 
the infiltrations were found in the blood but not one of the animals developed leukosis 
over a period of two years. These findings make it even more doubtful uhether so-called 
cattle leukosis is to be considered a true leukosis. 

in the mouse has been very extensively studied. It is a 
rowtli which can be accelerated by carcinogenic substances 
disease, together with the closely-felatcd stem-cell leukosis, 
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any positive evidence that this is the explanation of the difference in behaviour between 
susceptible fowls. 

For practical purposes we can regard this group of diseases as particularly contagious 
during early life and affecting principally fowls of certain breeding. Studies on avian 
leuksetnia may also produce information of comparative interest. For instance, the 
observation by Asplin (1941) that the acute chick disease produced by the agent 
recovered from neurolymphomatosis is curable by sulphonamide drugs indicates that 
chemotherapeutic ' measures should be explored in all diseases of this kind. 
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Dr. E. G. White: Leiikxtnia in the dog . — ^This disease has been known to veterinarians 
for many years as Hodgkin’s or Pseudo-Hodgkin’s disease, although it is quite different 
from the disease in man. The condition is characterized by great enlargement of the 
lymph nodes and nearly always of the spleen, and by leuksmic infiltration of various 
other organs and tissues. A recent detailed study of the disease in the United States 
(Bloom, F., and Meyer, L. M., 1945, Amer. /. Path'., 21 , 683-715), which included examin- 
ation of the peripheral blood and bone-marrow biopsy, suggests the term "malignant 
lymphoma” for the disease and classifies it, according to the type of malignant cell, as 
lymphoblastic, lymphosarcoma-cell, mixed-cell, and lymphocytic. 

Among 512 dogs coming to us for autopsy during 1938-39 the incidence was 1-8%. The 
incidence among dogs coming to clinics is about 0-1 — 0-3%. Only 2 of 44 cases occurred 
in animals under 3 years old, and the highest incidence was between 4 and 8 years. 
Although a total of 21 breeds were represented in the series there were 10 cases in Aberdeen 
Terriers and it is of interest that the incidence in this breed was high in the series ex-amined 
by the American workers quoted above. The clinical history was of enlargement of the 
lymph nodes of the throat and neck for one to four weeks before admission. All the 
animals had either died or had been destroyed in extremis within nine weeks of admis- 
sion. Considerably longer periods of survival have been recorded in the literature, how- 
ever. Almost ail tlie lymph nodes are eventually grossly enlarged, the spleen is readily 
palpated, there is often diarrhoea and sometimes a cough, and wasting is considerable. 
Enlargement of the lymph nodes of the throat may cause local cedema and this was 
sometimes the reason for having the animal destroyed. 

The blood shows anaemia and usually a high leucocyte count but the latter is mainly 
due to an excess of neutrophil leucocytes, including many non-segmented cells and 
occasional myelocytes. The American workers consider the blood picture to indicate a 
neutrophil leucocytosis and in some animals they found widespread extramedullary 
myelopoiesis, which, in the past, has sometimes given rise to the mistaken diagnosis of 
myeloid leukmmia. It is doubtful whether true myeloid leuksemia has been recorded 
in the dog. 

Three cases of the disease were treated with urethane by Mr. G. C. Knight, at Dr. 
Haddow’s suggestion, but although there v.as, at first, some improvement of the general 
condition the lymph nodes remained enlarged and the disease later progressed as in 
untreated animals. 

Several attempts have been made to transmit the disease, so far without success. 

Dr. J. M. Alston said that as a clinical pathologist he would like to know what deduc- 
tions Dr. Engelbreth-Holm made from the occurrence of aleuktemic leukasmia; did he 
consider that it pointed to a double failure of function in fully developed leuktemia, first 
an excessive production of leucocytes in the bone-marrow and then, as a separate process, 
the failure of the power to retain immature forms in the marrow in contrast to the 
retention of them which is seen in health and in most conditions of marrow proliferation 
such as the leucocytosis of infections? Secondly, as to the aetiology of leukemia, did Dr. 
Engelbreth-Holm sympathize with the view of Gohs, who published in 1934 a suggestion 
that in fowls leukaemia and some forms of tumours might be due to transmissible lytic 
substance which can be produced from tissue cells? Gohs based his hypothesis on experi- 
ments in which he injected into fowls irradiated decomposition products from bone and 
bone-marrow of normal fowls and produced thereby changes resembling leuktemia or 
sarcoma, ° 
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To summarize the results^ achieved by comparative studies of the pathology of leukosis 
\vc may say that our classification is unsatisfactory. We need to separate leukrcmoid 
reactions following infections and also myelosclerosis from the group of true leukoses. 
We should also consider^ whether wc need a special group to include cattle leukosis, 
chronic lymphatic leukosis in aged people, and perhaps also non-transmissible lympho- 
genous leukosis of fowls. We have also seen that true leukoses are malignant tumours 
of the haemopoietic tissues and are analogous in animals and man, and also that mor- 
phologically different types occur, due to varying genetic factors and are not to be 
considered as being so widely separated as hitherto. 

Mr. F. Blakemore; Avian leukaemia.. — This group of diseases is of enormous economic 
importance to the poultry industry. Ellerman’s original classification of fowl leuksmia 
into myeloid, erythroid and lymphoid forms, has held good in principle, but a certain 
amount of confusion has arisen regarding the relationship between these conditions. 
The occurrence of lymphomatosis during recent years has complicated the position still 
.further. There is now evidence that erythroleucosis and myeloid leukaimia are closely 
related (Stubbs and Furth, 1931) and they may occur as different manifestations of the 
sante infection. The position regarding lymphatic leuktemia remains unsettled; it was 
originally believed to be non-transmissible but now some workers do not recognize it 
as a specific entity and regard it as a manifestation of lymphomatosis.’ It seems prob- 
able, however, that it can occur as a separate condition and some cases may arise from 
infection with a lymphoid tumour agent similar to that described by Olsen (1941). 

There is a lack of agreement regarding the relationship between lymphomatosis, both 
visceral and neural, and the true leukasmic conditions. The occurrence of all forms of 
leuktemic disease, in groups of fowls inoculated with material from a single donor 
affected with lymphomatosis, has led to the so-called "unitarian theory” (Biester and 
Devries, 1944) which attributes them to a single virus, and classifies them together as 
the "leucosis complex”. Further information regarding the correctness of this theoiy 
is desirable, since the evidence on which it is based is open to the criticism that experi- 
ments have not been carried out with virus-free stocks. 


Neurolymphomatosis (fowl paralysis) is much more prevalent in this country than 
the true Jeukasmic conditions, which tend to be sporadic. It differs from true leuktemia 
in chat there is no significant blood change. The lesions vary from a slight diffuse 
infiltration of certain organs to single or multiple lymphomatous tumours in the viscera. 

The peripheral nerves are often also infiltrated although nerve lesions may be a 
manifestation of certain other transmissible conditions of the fowl (Furth, 1935). In a 
pathological sense neurolymphomatosis probably occupies an intermediate position be- 
tween the inflammatory conditions and those which are characterized solely by an un- 
restricted autonomous proliferation of blood elements. Like the leuktemic conditions 
it also resembles, in some respects, the neoplastic conditions. 

It is now generally agreed that avian leukemia is due to virus infection. My own 
experiences have been mainly limited to the agent recovered from neuro-lymphomatosis 
and its properties can be summarized as follows: 

(1) Neurolymphomatosis virus is much more infective to chicks than older stock; the 
re.sistance factor develops gradually and cannot be attributed to previous infection, 

(2) While the natural disease is essentially chronic and rarely manifested under the 
age of 5 months, the virus can be raised in virulence by rapid passage through groups 
of chickens. In this state it causes a disease which is fatal within a few days. 


(3) The rise in virulence of the lymphomatosis virus is accompanied by a marked 
change in the effect it produces on the tissues, the acute disease being characterized by 
necrosis of the capillary walls and cells in their immediate vicinity. In this respect 
there is a similarity between it and the Rous sarcoma virus which Duran-Reyiials (1940) 
described as producing an acute hiemorrhagic disease in young chicks. 


(4) Another point of resemblance between these two agents is the varying suscepti- 
bility of different strains of fowls to infection. Some strains of chickens are particularly 
resistant to the agent recovered from lymphomatosis. Only some of the susceptible 


strains and certain individuals of these strains, develop proliferative lymphocytic lesions 
IS a manifestation of chronic infection. The possibility that two agents arc concerned 
"n the xtiologv of this neoplastic kind of response has been considered, since it seemed 
rh-<r the Ivmpbomatosis virus may play the role of an agent exciting a second 
fatent inStiorcarried by certain fowls. We have liccn unable, however, to obtain 
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any positive evidence that this is the explanation of the difference in behaviour between 
susceptible fowls. 

For practical purposes we can regard this group of diseases as particularly contagious 
during early life and affecting principally fowls of certain breeding. Studies on avian 
leukKtnia may also produce information of comparative interest. For instance, the 
observation by Asplin (1941) that the acute chick disease produced by the agent 
recovered from neurolymphomatosis is curable by sulphonamide drugs indicates that 
chemotherapeutic measures should be explored in all diseases of this kind. 
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Dr. E. G. White: Leukxmia in the dog . — This disease has been known to veterinarians 
for many years as Hodgkin’s or Pseudo-Hodgkin’s disease, although it is quite different 
from the disease in man. The condition is characterized by great enlargement of the 
lymph nodes and nearly always of the spleen, and by leuktemic infiltration of various 
other organs and tissues. A recent detailed study of the disease in the United States 
(Bloom, F., and Meyer, L. M., 1945, .4fuer. J. Path., 21 , 683-715), which included examin- 
ation of the peripheral blood and bone-marrow biopsy-, suggests the term "malignant 
lymphoma” for the disease and classifies it, according to the type of malignant cell, as 
lymphoblastic, lymphosarcoma-cell, mixed-cell, and lymphocytic. 

Among 512 dogs coming to us for autopsy during 1938-39 the incidence was T8%. The 
incidence among dogs coming to clinics is about 0-1 — 0-3%. Only 2 of 44 cases occurred 
in animals under 3 years old, and the highest incidence was between 4 and 8 years. 
Although a total of 21 breeds were represented in the series there were 10 cases in Aberdeen 
Terriers and it is of interest that the incidence in this breed was high in the series examined 
by the American workers quoted above. The clinical history was of enlargement of the 
lymph nodes of the throat and neck for one to four weeks before admission. All the 
animals had either died or had been destroyed in extremis within nine weeks of admis- 
sion. Considerably longer periods of survival have been recorded in the literature, how- 
ever. Almost all the lymph nodes are eventually grossly enlarged, the spleen is readily 
palpated, there is often diarrhoea and sometimes a cough, and wasting is considerable. 
Enlargement of the lymph nodes of the throat may cause local oedema and this was 
sometimes the reason for having the animal destroyed. 

The blood shows anaemia and usually- a high leucocyte count but the latter is mainly 
due to an excess of neutrophil leucocytes, including many non-segmented cells and 
occasional my-elocytes. The American workers consider the blood picture to indicate a 
neutrophil leucocytosis and in some animals they found widespread extramedullary 
ntyelopoiesis, which, in the past, has sometimes given rise to the mistaken diagnosis of 
my'eloid leuktemia. It is doubtful whether true my-eloid leukaemia has been recorded 
in the dog. 

Three cases of the disease were treated with urethane by- Mr. G. C. Knight, at Dr. 
Haddqw’s suggestion, but although there was, at first, some improvement of the general 
condition the lymph nodes remained enlarged and the disease later progressed as in 
untreated animals. 

Several attempts have been made to transmit the disease, so far without success. 

. J. M. Alston said that as a clinical pathologist he would like to know what deduc- 
tions Dr. Engelbreth-Holm made from the occurrence of aleuktemic leukremia; did he 
consider that it pointed to a double failure of function in fully developed leuktemia, first 
an excessive production of leucocytes in the bone-marrow and then, as a separate process, 
the failure of the power to retain immature forms in the marrow in contrast to the 
retffltion of them which is seen in health and in most conditions of marrow proliferation 
^ch as the leucocytosis of infections? Secondly, as to the setiology of leukemia, did Dr. 
Engelbreth-Holm sympathize with the view of Gohs, who published in 1934 a suggestion 
that in fowls leukaemia and some forms of tumours might be due to transmissible lytic 
substance which can be produced from tissue cells? Gohs based his hypothesis on experi- 
tnents in which he injected into fowls irradiated decomposition products from bone and 
bone-marrow of normal fowls and produced thereby- changes resembling leukaemia or 
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raised the question -whether the sensitivity of leukemia cells was 
related to the frequency of mitosis. Professor A. P, Diisdn had often drawn attention to 
the tact that the lymphoid tissues were specially sensitive to his “poisons caryocJasiqiics”, 
which included a variety of chemical compounds and ionizing radiations. Then Lits, 
Kirschbaum and Strong reported that a rapidly growing lymphoid mouse tumour with 
which they worked was extremely sensitive to the mitotic poison, colchicine. Some tumours 
appeared to regress completely after treatment but always recurred so that the mice died 
ultimately of leuktemia. Whilc^ it is generally true that the more rapid the growth of 
cells, the more readily they are injured by toxic substances, nevertheless cells of different 
tissues exhibit different susceptibility to poisons. There is the possibility that the 
1 datively small mass of cytoplasm in proportion to nuclear volume renders cells of the 
lyrnphocyte type particularly sensitive to injury by physical and chemical .agents. 

Professor G. R. Cameron asked Professor Engelbreth-Holm tvhether he had any 
e.xplanation for the numerous lireniorrhagcs which so commonly accompany the more 
acute forms of leuktemia. He had frequently examined such li,a:morrhagcs by means of 
serial sections and was unable to come to any conclusion as to their nature. Rupture of 
vessels could not be established. Capillaries were most frequently a site of bleeding, and 
it was difficult to associate any structural change in them with the cxtrava.sations of blood. 

He also inquired ivhethcr Professor Engclbreth-Holm had any information about the 
action of nitrogen mustards in leukmmia. Some of these compounds were water soluble, 
and could be made suitable for administration; in fact, .some work had already been done 
in America. The nitrogen mustards, like the classic, al sulphur-containing rhustatd gas, 
have a specific destructive action on the granulocyte-forming tissue of the bone-marrow, 
as well as on the lymphoid tissue. It was po.s,sible to Imvcr the ivhitc cell content of the 
blood by means of small doses without any grave disturbance of other tissues. The effects 
were temporary, however, and there was no evidence of maintained improvement. A great 
deal more research work needed to be done on this subject and it might be possible bj 
means of co-operation between the chemist and the clinician, to obtain a potent compound 
which was safe and exerted the minim.al harmful effects. 

Dr. L. Foulds agreed with previous speakers about the difficulties in the ditignosis and 
classification of the leukoses and referred to transitional forms between typic.nl leukoses 
and typical neoplasms in fowls. 

Professor Engelbreth-Holm in reply to Dr. J. M. Alston : The problem of how aleukwmic 
leukaemia is to be understood is rather obscure. I do not think that it is necessary to assume 
a double failure of function. We have to tvait for further information whether the suggestion 
of Rohr is right. Rohr is of the opinion that aleuk.-cmic leukaemia occurs when the 
leukaemic processes arc restricted to the bone-marrow, whereas the Icukicnnc picture ni 
only develop in those cases where leukaemic processes are found outside the skaettm 
(spleen, liver. Sec,). I am not convinced myself that this suggestion is correct, but 
Johansen in Copenhagen, in an exclusive work not yet published, tliinks that Rohr is rignt. 

As to the aetiolog)' of leukaemia the view of Gohs was put forward by Dr. Rothe^ Meyci 
and myself in 1933, “The lytic substance” is obviously nothing but the virus in fowl 
leukEcmia and this hypothesis only concerns fowl leiik.-cmi.r and Rous sarcoma. 

In reply to Professor G. R. Cameron : The e.xplanation for the h.-cniorrhages is, I should 
think, thrombopenia. The hicmorrh.ages are first of all seen in cases of stem-cell leukaemia 
and lymphogenous leukaemia, where thrombopenia is marked, whereas they arc Jacking 
in myelogenous leukaemia in which the number of thrombocytes is norma! or even 
increased. 

I have no experience of the action of nitrogen mustard. 
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The Female Urethra and its Relation to Upper Urinary 
Tract Infections. [Abridged} 

By Howard G. Hauley, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

The main purpose of this paper is to attempt to demonstrate the dose relationship 
between urethral inflammation and upper urinary tract infection in women of the chilcf- 
bearing age. 

Over half of the women attending my genito-urinary clinic have symptoms directly 
referable to the urethra and I find it difficult to explain the general lack of attention 
shown to this organ in this country. The standard British textbooks of medicine, surgery 
and gynxcology hardly mention inflammatory lesions in the female urethra other than 
caruncles or gonorrhoea; not that the symptoms of frequency, urgency and dysuria, are 
neglected, far from it, but they are generally ascribed to cystitis which I contend is a 
relatively rare condition compared with the urethro-trigonitis which really causes these 
symptoms. The work and papers of Folsom in 1931, and later of Stevens (1935) and 
Bugbee (1917) and many others have received recognition in America, and the fact 
that the female urethra is a common source of symptoms is accepted in that country, 
but here in England apart from the late Frank Kidd, Winsbury- White (I933o) has been 
a voice crying in the wilderness on this subject for many years. 

Two simple groups of inflammation can occur in the female urethra — the purulent 
and the non-purulenL The purulent form is commonly, but not only, due to the 
gonococcus and is recognized by everyone; but the non-purulent type, particularly if 
associated with a normal urine as frequently happens, is not only seldom diagnosed but 
Its existence is even denied by some surgeons. 

It is this non-purulent urethritis, or, as it is sometimes called, granular-urethritis or 
cystalgia (Ormond, 1935) with which I am concerned here. 

The pathology is really a urethro-trigonitis, and although this is essentially a chronic 
disease, the onset is generally acute and there may be acute exacerbations. The acute 
onset, or any one of the acute exacerbations may progress to a typical pyelitis — a point 
which I w'ould stress. When a case of acute urethro-trigonitis is seen immediately it 
develops, it is impossible to estimate whether it will become a pyelitis or not, since the 
symptoms of both conditions in the first twenty-four to forty-eight hours are identical 
m a majority of cases. 54% of the women in the pyelitis group to be reviewed later, 
gave a history of a urethro-trigonitis preceding the onset of their pyelitis. 

Acnte urelhro-trigonitis . — In the majority of women the initial onset of urethro- 
^^onitis is sudden; they are seized with urethral pain and an urgent desire to micturate 
the actual passage of urine is extremely painful and even when the bladder is emptied 
Sept.-Urol. 1 ’ ^ 
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raised the question -whether the sensitivity of leuksmia cells was 
l Professor A. P. Dustin had often drau-n attention to 

the tact that the lymphoid tissues were specially sensitive to his “poisons carvodasiques”, 
which included a variety of chemical compounds and ionizing radiations. ' Then Lits, 
iT and Strong reported that a rapidly ewmng lymphoid mouse tumour nitli 
which they worked was extremely sensitive to the mitotic poison, colchicine. Some tumours 
appeared to regress completely after treatment but always recurred so tliat the mice died 
ultimately of leukmmia A¥hile it is generally true that the more rapid the growth of 
cells, the more readily they are injured by toxic substances, nevci'tlieless cell.s of different 
tissues exhibit difierent susceptibility to poisons. There is the possibility that the 
lejatjveiy S’znall mass of cytoplasm in proportion to nuclear volume renders cells of the 
lymphocyte type particularly sensitive to injury' by physical and chemical agents. 


Professor G. R, Cameron asked Professor Engelbretb-Holm ivhether be had any 
explanation for the numerous hmmorrhages which so commonly accompany the more 
acute forms of leuktemia. He had frequently examined such luemorrhagcs by means of 
serial sections and was unable to come to any conclusion as to their nature. Rupture of 
vessels could not be established. Capillaries were most frequently a site of bleeding, and 
it was difficult to associate any structural change in tliem with the extravasations of blood. 

He also inquired whether Professor Engelbrcth-Holm had any information about the 
action of nitrogen mustards in leuktemia. Some of these compound.s ivcre water .soluble, 
and could be made suitable for administration; in fact, some work had already been done 
in America. The nitrogen mustards, like the classical sulphur-containing mustard gas, 
have a specific destructive action on the granulocyte- forming tissue of the bone-marrow, 
as well as on the lymphoid tissue. It tvas possible to lower the ivhite cell content of the 
blood by means of small doses without any grave disturbance of other tissues. The effects, 
were temporary, hoivever, and there was no evidence of maintained improvement. A peat 
deal more research work needed to be done on this subject and it might be possible by 
means of co-operation between the chemLst and the clinician, to obtain .a potent compound 
ivhich was safe and exerted the minimal harmful effects. 


Dr. L. Foulds agreed with previous speakers about the difficulties in the diagnosis and 
classification of the leukoses and referred to transitional forms between typical leukoses 
and typical neoplasms in fowls. 

Professor Engelbreth-Holm in reply to Dr. J. M. Alston : The problem of how alcukscmic 
leukaimia is to be understood is rather obscure. I do not think that it is necessary to assume 
a double failure of function. We have to wait for further information whether the suggestion 
of Rohr is right. Rohr is of the opinion that aleuktemic leukamiia occurs when the 
leukaemic processes are restricted to the bone-marrow, whereas the leukaimic picture will 
only develop in those cases ivhere leuktemic processes are found outside me skeletOT 
(spleen, liver, &c.). I am not convinced myself that this suggestion is correct, but 
Johansen in Copenhagen, in an exclusive work not yet published, thinks that Rohr is right. 

As to the tetiology of leuktemia the view of Gohs was put forward by Dr. Rothc hfey’ci 
and myself in 1933. “The lytic substance” is obviously nothing but the virus in fowl 
leuktemia and tliis hypothesis only concerns fowl leukaimia and Rous sarcoma. 

In reply to Professor G. R. Cameron : The explanation for the hasmorriiages is, I should 
think, thrombopenia. The hemorrhages are first of all seen in cases of stem-cell leuktemia 
and lymphogenous leukiemia, where thrombopenia is marked, whereas they arc lacking 
in myelogenous leukKmia in which the number of thrombocytes is normal or even 
increased. 

I have no experience of the action of nitrogen mustard. 
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3% of the group gave a history of a previous abortion, and most of these were eight 
to ten years before, although one woman stated that her symptoms began after a dilata- 
tion and curettage two years previously. Under 1% of the pyelitis cases had had an 
abortion within three months of their pyelitis. I would say that the case against abortion 
is non-proven. 

In the same way, normal childbirth would not seem to be an important retiological 
factor. As one would expect, the majority of women in this age-group are married, 
but although many women say they were perfectly well before they became pregnant, 
the percentage of childless women (53%) is extraordinarily high. 

The next generalization was the surprisingly low incidence of accompanying pelvic 
pathology other than cervical erosion; this latter undoubtedly has a very close relation- 
ship to urethral inflammation. While agreeing that gross pelvic pathology’ must always 
be corrected in women suffering from urinary' symptoms, it is important to remember 
that cystocele per se is not a common cause of such symptoms. 

The physical examination of these patients may therefore reveal no abnormality at 
all and a catheter specimen of urine is next obtained; here, of course, lies another trap, 
since although the urine may contain red blood corpuscles, pus cells and B. coU, it is 
usually crystal clear, contains no deposits and may even be sterile on culture; this fact 
has caused many surgeons to lose interest in these cases since they argue that no inflam- 
matory pathology can be present if the urine is dear and sterile. If these_ women are 
cystoscoped in the lithotomy position so that the vulva can be carefully inspected, it 
will be noted that in the more acute cases the urethral orifice is frequently oedematous 
and hypenemic, but that in the long-standing cases there is no apparent pathological 
condition. Only three instances of caruncle occurred in this whole series. However, 
narrowing of the urethral lumen is one of the commonest findings and it should come 
as no surprise if a 22 Charriere cystoscope cannot be introduced into the bladder. Many 
authors have now commented oh this phenomenon, espedally Stevens and Winsbury- 
White who consider that a urethral lumen which will not admit a 26 French sound is 
contracted. Urethral dilatation may be necessary therefore before cystoscopy can be 
performed. The cystoscopic findings in these cases vary’ but in the great majority of 
them the bladder shows the normal pinky yellow colour, while the ureteric orifice and 
the trigone may be normal as well. Symptoms in these women lead one to make a 
diagnosis of cystitis which is disproved time and time again by cystoscopy, and I feel 
that in general a diagnosis of cystitis is made far too loosely; as a primary lesion it is a 
rare condition. A localized trigonitis, however, is commonly associated with this syn- 
drome. At times it may only involve the front of the trigone near the urethral orifice 
or it may run up along the area of one of Mercier's bars towards the ureteric orifice. 
Again, it may be absent altogether, but one thing is definite, it is never present without 
a similar or worse degree of pathology in the urethra and this would indicate that the 
inflammation commences in the urethra and spreads back to the trigone in most cases. 

In seeking a cause for these women’s symptoms a rapid routine cystoscopy may, 
therefore, reveal no abnormality and it is not until the instrument is withdrawn to show 
the margin of the internal urethral orifice that signs of pathology are evident. A collar 
of large congested vessels may be seen but the surest sign of trouble is the presence of 
oedematous, translucent, pedunculated or sessile polypi. It may only be possible to see 
these structures by holding the cystoscope obliquely so that it makes’ an angle of nearly 
45 degrees with the axis of the urethra. A foroblique telescope is much better for the 
purpose but, of course, the urethroscope is the ideal instrument. These polypi appear 
singly or in clusters, usually between 10 and 2 o’clock, some are solid, rigid hillocks (an 
excellent term used by Winsbury-35Tiite, 1939), others are pedunculated and translucent 
and may burst when the beak of the instrument is pressed on them, and certainly if 
touched with the diathermy current. 

Much research has been done on these polypi or hyperplastic changes as they have 
been termed (Hyams, 1944). Some workers think they are glands analogous to the male 
structure while others deny that there are glands in the female urethra, but all agree 
that they are pathological. I have removed several of the larger polypi with the cold 
punch, but the sections merely show evidence of chronic inflammation in a fibrous tissue 
matrix. No gland tissue has been seen. 

Symptoms in relation to clinical findings . — ^These hyperplastic urethral changes are 
round so often in association with the symptoms of frequence- and dysuria, &c. that 
tnere can be little doubt they are a part of the syndrome. However, although the ciinical 
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the desire persists, and patients have reported Jiow thev were forced to sit on the 
lavatory for hours on end passing only a few drops of urine at a time. Terminal 
nmmatuna is common at this stage. Sometimes dysuria is present without anv frequency 
at all particularly in young women who say that they can hold their urine "for four to 
nve hours wim comfort, but are afraid to_micturate. Under such conditions acute 
retention may easily develop. 

The acute symptoms which are associated with very marked constitutional effects, 
may last for several days, perhaps being severe enough to confine the patient to bed, 
whole picture is less severe and the symptoms have completely 
subsided in a week oj- so. Mostly these acute cases are seen and treated by the general 
practitioner as ‘cystitis” and if thev subside rapidly they never reach the out-patient 
department. 

During the acute stage the urine may be infected with B. coli and contain pus and 
red cells, but it is surprising how quickly it will clear completely in sonie cases while 
die symptoms will remain. Cystoscopy performed very shordy after the acute phase 
may reveal no abnormality in the bladder mucosa at all, but the trigone and urethra 
are nearly always inflamed. The urethroscopic findings arc, however, very tran.sient and 
there may be nothing abnormal to see after a week or so. It is not until a chronic state 
develops that gross findings become common. 

Chronic urethro-trigonitis . — A high proportion of cases settle down into a state of 
chronic urethra! irritability, which, punctuated by acute exacerbations, may go on for 
months or years before the surgeon sees them, unless diey develop an attack of pyelitis. 
The symptoms in these women are primarily frequency and dysuria, the frequency often 
being worse in the morning than later in the day, an3 although nocturia is common, it 
is never as severe as in tuberculous cases and may be absent altogether. Dy.suria of a 
burning nature usually precedes or follows, though it may accompany the act. Some- 
times dysuria is present without any frequency at all, particularly in young women, 
where pain or discomfort long, after micturation may be the sole symptom. On the 
other hand the dysuria is often associated with urgency or precipitancy which may be 
so acute ns to produce actual incontinence. A feeling of incomplete emptying of the 
bladder, suprapubic pressure and attacks of terminal h.xmnturia are common findings. 

Folsom (1934) and Winsbury-Whitc (1933n) have both drawn attention to^ referred 
pain from the female urethra, such as pain in the loin, groin,_t)3igh or suprapubic region. 
Folsom describes the special iliac type where multiple abdominal operations have usually 
been performed without relief. We must all have seen such cases. Personally I believe 
that many of these pains are due to an associated ureteritis. It is a surprising fact that 
women will put up with such symptoms for years on end before seeking advice. 

The clinical data for this paper has been derived from a study of 433 women 
child-bearing age (15 to 47 years), who complained of some, or most, of the urethral 
symptoms already referred to,^ or who were admitted with pyelitis. Apart from a general 
systemic and a careful gynxcoiogicai e.xamination, a full urological investigation was 
made in every case; this latter included microscopy and generally culture of the urine, 
cystoscopy and urethroscopy and in many cases excretion pyelography. It must be 
emphasized at this stage that it may be impossible to demonstrate the true urethral 
pathology by cystoscopy alone and the urethroscope, preferably an irrigating instrument 
such as the Geiringer or Swift Joly is e.ssential. 

The total number of patients with evidence of urethritis was 310, 132 having an 
associated pyelitis as well. A noticeable feature was that more than half of them had 
suffered their symptoms for a year or more while most of them had received nicdicinal 
treatment from their private doctors with varying degrees of relief, but the symptoms 
had quickly returned. The histones in some cases went hack eight to ten years, exacer- 
bations being treated with alkalies, &c. 

The age distribution is, I think, important. 72% (33 + 37) of the 187 urcthro-trigomtis 
cases were evenly distributed between the 21-30 and 31-40 age-groups. However, a 
detailed analysis of these women showed that the first onset of urethral symptoms^ dated 
back to the* 21-30 age-groups in 48%, so that the chronic cases tend to be seen in tlic 

31-40 age-group. 

63% of the pyelitis cases occurred in the 21-30 age-group, at an age in fact when 

acute urethro-trigonitis is commonest. 

Tnrnmnletc abortion ha.s always been given as a frequent cause of urinart- infccdon, 
but hs role as an xtiological factor in urethro-trigonitis is not very convincing. Only 
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3% of the group gave a history of a previous abortion, and most of these were eight 
to ten years before, although one woman stated that her symptoms began after a dilata- 
tion and curettage two years previously. Under I % of the pyelitis cases had had an 
abonion within three months of their pyelitis. I would say that the case against abortion 
is non-proven. 

In the same way, normal childbirth would not seem to be an important tetiological 
factor. As one would expect, the majority of women in this age-group are married, 
but although many women say they were perfectly well before they became pregnant, 
the percentage of childless women (53%) is extraordinarily high. 

The next generalization was the surprisingly low incidence of accompanying pelvic 
pathology other than cervical erosion; this latter undoubtedly has a very close relation- 
ship to urethral inflammation. While agreeing that gross pelvic pathology must always 
be corrected in women suffering from urinary symptoms, it is important to remember 
that cystocele per se is not a common cause of such symptoms. 

The physical e.\amination of these patients may therefore reveal no abnormality at 
all and a catheter specimen of urine is next obtained; here, of course, lies another trap, 
since although the urine may contain red blood corpuscles, pus cells and B. colt, it is 
usually crystal clear, contains no deposits and may even be sterile on culture; this fact 
has caused many surgeons to lose interest in these cases since they argue that no inflam- 
matory pathology can he present if the urine is clear and sterile. If these women are 
cystoscoped in the lithotomy position so that the vulva can be carefully inspected, it 
will be noted that in the more acute cases the urethral orifice is frequently cedematous 
and hyperseraic, but that in the long-standing cases there is no apparent pathological 
condition. Only three instances of caruncle occurred in this whole series. However, 
narrowing of the urethral lumen is one of the commonest findings and it should come 
as no surprise if a 22 Charrifere cystoscope cannot be introduced into the bladder. Many 
authors have now commented oh this phenomenon, especially Stevens and Winsbury- 
White who consider that a urethral lumen which will not admit a 26 French sound is 
contracted. Urethral dilatation may be necessary therefore before cystoscopy can be 
performed. The cystoscopic findings in these cases vary but in the great majority of 
them the bladder shows the normal pinky yellow colour, while the ureteric orifice and 
the trigone may be normal as well. Symptoms in these women lead one to make a 
diagnosis of cystitis which is disproved "time and time again by cystoscopy, and I feel 
that in general a diagnosis of cystitis is made far too loosely; as a primary' lesion it is a 
rare condition. A localized trigonitis, however, is commonly associated with this syn- 
drome. At times it may only involve the front of the trigone near the urethral orifice 
or it may run up along the area of one of Mercier’s bars towards the ureteric orifice. 
Again, it may be absent altogether, but one thing is definite, it is never present without 
a similar or worse degree of pathology in the urethra and this would indicate that the 
inflammation commences in the urethra and spreads back to the trigone in most cases. 

In seeking a cause for these women’s symptoms a rapid routine cystoscopy roav, 
therefore, reveal no abnormality and it is not until the instrument is withdrawn to show 
the margin of the internal urethral orifice that signs of pathology are evident. A collar 
of large congested vessels may be seen but the surest sign of trouble is the presence of 
cedematous, translucent, pedunculated or sessile polypi. It may only be possible to see 
these structures by holding the cystoscope obliquely so that it makes an angle of nearlv 
45 degrees with the axis of the urethra. A foroblique telescope is much better for the 
purpose but, of course, the urethroscope is the ideal instrument. These polypi appear 
singly or in clusters, usually between 10 and 2 o’clock, some are solid, rigid hillocks (an 
e.xeellent term used by Winsbury’-MTiite, 1939), others are pedunculated and translucent 
and may burst when the beak of the instrument is pressed on them, and certainlv if 
touched with the diathermy current. 

Much research has been done on these polypi or hyperplastic changes as they have 
been termed (H yams, 1944). Some workers think they are glands analogous to the male 
structure while others deny that there are glands in the female urethra, but all agree 
that they are pathological. I have removed several of the larger polypi with the cold 
punch, but the sections merely show evidence of chronic inflammation in a fibrous tissue 
matrix. No gland tissue has been seen. 

Symptoms in relation to^ clinical findings . — These hyperplastic urethral changes are 
tViP • u v” hss°riation with the symptoms of frequency and dysuria, &c. that 
re can be little doubt they are a part of the syndrome. However, although the ciinical 
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the desire persists, and patients have reported how they were forced to sit on the 
lavatory for hours on end passing only a few drops of urine at a time. Terminal 
haiinatuna rs common at this stage. Sometimes dysuria is present without any frequency 
at all particularly in young women who say that they can hold their urine for four to 
live hours with comfort, but are afraid to_niicturate. Under such conditions acute 
retention may easily develop. 

The acute symptoms which arc associated with very marked constitutional effects, 
may last for several days, perhaps being severe enough to confine the patient to bed, 
but more usually the whole picture is less severe and the symptoms have completely 
spbstded m a week or so. Mostly these acute cases are seen and treated by the general 
practitioner as "cystitis" and if thev subside rapidly they never reach the out-patient 
department. 

During the acute stage the urine may be infected with B. coli and contain pus and 
red cells, but it is surprising how quickly it will clear completely in some cases while 
the symptoms will remain. Cystoscopy performed very shortly after the acute phase 
may reveal no abnormality in the bladder mucosa at all, but the trigone and urethra 
are nearly always inflamed. The urethroscopic findings are, however, very transient and 
there may be nothing abnormal to see after a week or so. It is tiot until a chronic state 
develops that gross findings become common. 


Chronic urethro-trigouitis . — A high proportion of eases settle down into a state of 
chronic urethral irritability, which, punctuated by acute e.xacerbations, may go on for 
months or years before the surgeon sees them, unless tliey develop an attack of pyelitis. 
The symptoms in these women 'are primarily frequency and dysuria, the frequency often 
being worse in the morning than later in the day, and although nocturia is common, it 
is never as severe as in tuberculous cases and may be absent altogether. Dysuria of a 
burning nature usually precedes or follows, though it may accompany the act. Some- 
times dysuria is present without any frequency at all, particularly in young women, 
where pain or discomfort long, after’ micturation may be the sole symptom. On the 
other hand the dysuria is often associated with urgency or precipitancy which may be 
so acute as to produce actual incontinence. A feeling of incomplete emptying of dte 
bladder, suprapubic pressure and attacks of terminal ha:maturia arc common findings. 

Folsom (1934) and 'Mflnsbury- White (1933/7) have both drawn attention to referred 
pain from the female urethra, such as pain in the loin, groin, thigh or suprapubic region. 
Folsom describes the special iliac type where multiple abdominal operations have usually 
been performed without relief. We must all have seen such cases. Personally I believe 
that many of these pains are due to an associated ureteritis. It is a surprising fact that 
women will put up with such symptoms for years on end before seeking advice. 

The clinical data for this paper has been derived from a study of 433 women of the 
child-bearing age (15 to 47 years), who complained of some, or most, of the urethra! 
symptoms already referred to, or w’ho were admitted with pyelitis. Apart from a genera! 
systemic and a careful gynascological c.\amination, a full urological investigation was 
made in every case; this latter included microscopy and generally culture of the urine, 
cystoscopy and urethroscopy and in many cases excretion pyelography. It must be 
emphasized at this stage that it may be impo.ssible to demonstrate _ the true urethral 
pathology by cystoscopy alone and the urethroscope, preferably an irrigating instrument 
such as the Geiringer or Swift Joly is essential. 


The total number of patients with evidence of urethritis was 310, 132 having an 
associated pyelitis as well. A noticeable feature was that more than half of thern had 
suffered their symptoms for a year or more while most of them had received medicinal 
treatment from their private doctors with varying degrees of relief, but the symptoms 
had quickly returned. The histories in some cases went back eight to ten years, exacer- 
bations bei'ng treated with alkalies, &c. 


The age distribution is, I think, important. 72% (35-f 37) of the 187 urethro-trigonitis 
cases were evenly distributed between the 21-30 and 31-40 age-groups. However, a 
detailed analysis of these women showed that the first onset of urethral symptoms^ dated 
back to the 21-30 age-groups in 48%, .so that the chronic cases tend to be seen in the 
3*1-40 age-group. 

63% of tire pyelitis cases occurred in the 21-30 age-group, at an age in fact when 
acute urethro-trigonitis is commonest. 

Tnrnmnletc abortion has always been given as a frequent cause of urinary infeejuon, 
b t "ts role as an wtiological factor in iircthro-fngonitis is not very convincing. Only 
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3% of the group gave a history of a previous abortion, and most of these tvere eight 
to ten years before, although one woman stated that her symptoms began after a dilata- 
tion arid curettage two years previously. Under \% of the pyelitis cases had had an 
abortion within three months of their pyelitis. I would say that the case against abortion 
is non-proven. - ’ 

In the same way, normal childbirth would not seem to be an important stiological 
factor. As one would expect, the majority of women in this age-group are married, 
but although many women say they were perfectly well before they became pregnant, 
the percentage of childless women (53%) is extraordinarily high. 

The next generalization was the surprisingly low incidence of accompanying pelvic 
pathology other than cervical erosion; this latter undoubtedly has a very close relation- 
ship to urethral inflammation. While agreeing that gross pelvic pathology must always 
be corrected in women suffering from urinary symptoms, it is important to remember 
that cystocele per se is not a common cause of such symptoms. 

The physical examination of these patients may therefore reveal no abnormality at 
all and a catheter specimen of urine is next obtained; here, of course, lies another trap, 
since although the urine may contain red blood corpuscles, pus cells and B. colt, it is 
usually crystal clear, contains no deposits and may even be sterile on culture; this fact 
has caused many surgeons to lose interest in these cases since they argue that no inflam- 
matory pathology can be present if the urine is clear and sterile. If these women are 
cystoscoped in the lithotomy position so that the vulva can be carefully inspected, it 
wilt be noted that in the more acute cases the urethral orifice is frequently cedematous 
and hypersemic, but that in the long-standing cases there is no apparent pathological 
condition. Only three instances of caruncle occurred in this whole series. However, 
narrowing of the urethral lumen is one of the commonest findings and it should come 
as no surprise if a 22 Charriere cystoscope cannot be introduced into the bladder. Many 
authors have now commented on this phenomenon, especially Stevens and Winsbury- 
White who consider that a urethral lumen which will not admit a 26 French sound is 
contracted. Urethral dilatation may be necessary therefore before cystoscopy can be 
performed. The cystoscopic findings in these cases vary but in the great majority of 
them the bladder shows the normal pinky yellow colour, while the ureteric orifice and 
the trigone may be normal as well. Symptoms in these women lead one to make a 
diagnosis of cystitis which is disproved time and time again by cystoscopy, and I feel 
that in general a diagnosis of cystitis is made far too loosely: as a primary lesion it is a 
rare condition. A localized trigonitis, however, is commonly associated with this syn- 
drome. At times it may only involve the front of the trigone near the urethral orifice 
or it may run up along the area of one of Mercier’s bars towards the ureteric orifice. 
Again, it may be absent altogether, but one thing is definite, it is never present without 
a similar or worse degree of pathology in the urethra and this would indicate that the 
inflammation commences in the urethra and spreads back to the trigone in most cases. 

In seeking a cause for these women’s symptoms a rapid routine cystoscopy may, 
therefore, reveal no abnormality and it is not until the instrument is withdrawn to show 
the margin of the internal urethral orifice that signs of pathology are evident. A collar 
of large congested vessels may be seen but the surest sign of trouble is the presence of 
cedematous, translucent, pedunculated or sessile polypi. It may only be possible to see 
these structures by holding the cystoscope obliquely so that it makes an angle of nearly 
■IS degrees with the axis of the urethra. A foroblique telescope is much better for the 
purpose but, of course, the urethroscope is the ideal instrument. These polypi appear 
singly or in clusters, usually between 10 and 2 o’clock, some are solid, rigid hfllocks (an 
excellent term used by Winsbury- White. 1939), others are pedunculated and translucent 
and may burst when the beak of the instrument is pressed on them, and certainly if 
touched with the diathermy current. 

Much research has been done on these polypi or hyperplastic changes as they have 
been termed (Hyams, 1944). Some workers think they are glands analogous to the male 
structure while others deny that there are glands in" the female urethra, but all agree 
Chat they are pathological. I have removed several of the larger polypi with the cold 
punch, but the sections merely show evidence of chronic inflammation in a fibrous tissue 
matrix. No gland tissue has been seen. 

Symptoms in relation to clinical findings. — ^These hyperplastic urethral changes are 
ound so often in association with the symptoms of frequency and dysuria, &c that 
ncre can be little doubt they are a part of the syndrome. However, although the clinical 
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evidence and the papers of many workers support this assumption, I have heard it argi 
that since these urethral findings are so common they can be of no significance. T 
IS obviously a veiy important point and it was therefore decided to e.Kamine the uretl 
or a control series of women of the same age-group who had never at any time cc 
plained of any symptoms of abnormal mictuntion. The selection tvas rigid in t 
micturition fay day must not be oftener than three-hourly, no nocturia, dysuria, scaldi 
urgency or stress incontinence was allowable, and there had to he no previous atta 
of cystitis or pyelitis during childhood or pregnancy, or particularly following marria 
The results of dris investigation are interesting. Before a series of 70 women with 
abnormal symptoms could be collected, over 200 women had to be questioned dost 
i.e. 2 in every 3 women gave a history of some previous disturbance of micturition, 
the average parous woman, nocturia would appear to be the rule, while urgency ; 
day frequency at hourly intervals are not unusual. This shows the high incidence 
minor degrees of urogenital pathology and is surely a reflection on our profession ■ 
taking so little interest in it. The 70 symptomless, normal w’omen were admitted 
hospital for various conditions such as interval appendicectomy, herniotomy, incomp! 
abortions, minor orthoptedic lesions, &c., and they were all urethroscoped under gent 
antesthesia; the urines in every case were normal. A further 19 random controls w 
selected for urethroscopy w'ho, although they were not suffering from any urin 
symptoms at the time, did give a history of previous attacks of cysto-urethritis. ' 

A common error in medical papers is to present a small series of cases, admit t 
it is small, too small to enable any conclusions to be drawn, and then straightv 
proceed to draw these conclusions. I am therefore presenting these figures with ' 
comment for whatever they are worth. 

Urethral polypi and hillocks were present in 5 'Of the 70 controls, but all of thes ■ 
women were cases of abortions or salpingitis. Nothing pathological ivas found in 
women suffering from non-genital lesions. Of the 19 women symptomlcss at the tij 
but having a previous urinary history, 13 or 68% showed evidence of urethral paiholo ■ 
70% of these 89 women were married and the only single woman to show any uretl: 
changes was recovering from a salpingitis. 

These figures do at least suggest that urethral polypi and hillocks are rare h 
previously uninfected urethra, and that when present they do probably indicate 
inflammatory condition. 

Mode of infection . — A careful history is most instructive and revealing in these worn 
The first symptoms date from the time of marriage in so many cases that there can 
no doubt whatever that the sexual organs are very closely bound up with the jetioU 
of the condition. The first onset of urethral symptoms developed within thrce mon 
of marriage in 80% of the women in the series. In 10% symptoms developed immc 
ately after marriage and were duty recognized as so-called "honeymoon” cystitis. ' ■ 
the other hand, it is not only defloration which precipitates the attack; coitus aftyi 
prolonged interval appears equally to blame and numerous women who have m 
married for years and even borne children, complained of their first attack during th 
husband's leave from the Services. 

Lymphatic spread of infection from the cervix and e.xtcrnal genitalia to the trigt 
undoubtedly occurs and the close relationship between erosion of the cervix a 
urethro-trigonitis is now generally accepted. Experimental work by Winsbury-Wh 
and others supports this assumption, whilst clinically one finds it a waste of time 
try and treat the chronic urethritis witliout, at the same time, attending to a cervr 
erosion, if present. 

On the other hand, I believe that in the majority of cases the primary acute infccu 
reaches the urethra as a direct ascending infection from the vulva. Whichever rm 
is correct, the vulva and external genitalia are still the source of infection and I see 
reason for blaming septic foci in nasal sinuses, gall-bladders, and other distant orga: 
The external urinary meatus is bathed in bacteria all day long, mostly non-pathogen 
but contaminated with colon bacilli and otlier organisms after each act of defaecatii 
Normally the healthy urethra is able to resist infection but unusuai trauma such . 
prolonged unaccustomed cycling or defloration or coitus after a long interval, provi ' 
the minute abrasions and congestive state necessary for the organisms to gain em 
to the tissues. As previously stated, the acute stage is not often seen in hospital hi 
when it is colon bacilli, streptococci or staphylococci can usually be cultured from t. 
iirethnl smears. This is in contrast with the chronic form of this disease whe 
urethral smears are cither sterile or merely show diplococci. very occasionally st.-.ph 
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lococci, but hardly ever colon bacilli. Pus cells, however, are present if micturition has 
not occurred for several hours. 


Six women with honeymoon urethro-trigonitis were encountered in the acute stage, 
but will be discussed later with the pyelitis cases. 

Pyeloncphriih . — 1 now wish to discuss the aitiology of pyelonephritis in women of 
this same age-group. The bulk of the literature on this subject is concerned with the 
possible route oy which infection reaches the kidneys. The popular tlreory is that of 
hsematogenous infection from some distant focus, that is, a bacteriiemia. The second 
theor)’ is that of ascending infection either up the lumen of the ureter, probably very 
rare, or via the peri-ureteric areolar tissue or the lymphatics. Final proof is still a long 
way off. The haematogenous theory supposes that organisms from the gall-bladder, 
appendix, colon, or htemorrhoids, &c., somehow gain entry to the blood-stream setting 
Up a bacierisemia which in turn causes a pyelonephritis. Obviously, this sequence of 
events can occur, but it seems most unlikely that it is the usual mode of kidney infection. 
There is no proof that a bacteriaemia is present before the onset of a pyelitis, although 
admittedly, positive blood cultures have been recorded during the height of a rigor in 
pyelitis, but this does not prove that the infection is brought by the blood-stream to 
the kidney. In none of mv cases was a rigor the presenting symptom, in fact the rigors, 
which were common before the use of sulpha drugs, generally occurred at the height 
of the infection, often only after several days, and this is surely more in favour of a 
•theory that the rigor is due to a liberation of organisms from the kidney into the blood- 
stream and not vice versa. 


Even assuming that a coliform or other bacterimmia does occur on occasion and re- 
main symptomless — and this is non-proven — it must next be decided whether this 
bacteritemia can produce a clinical and pathological picture similar to the usual clinical 
pyelitis. Experimental pyelonephritis has been produced by many workers, notably 
Mallory (1940), and his colleagues, who injected saline emulsions of B. coli communis 
intravenously to rabbits. It was found that if the ureter had been previously obstructed, 
pyelonephritis developed in this kidney but not in its fellow. These results were 
obtained in 75% of their experiments. If the ureter tvas not interfered with no pyelo- 
nephritis developed in any of their animals. Lucas (1908) explained these results 
following ureteric obstruction by demonstrating a slowing of the venous circulation as a 
result of the raised intra-ureteric pressure, and he thought this allowed more time for 
the circulating organisms to gain a foothold. Although this theory could be used to 
explain the mode of infection in congenital hydronephroses, &c., it seems rather strong 
evidence against a hiematogenous infection in an anatomically normal kidney. It might 
even be thought to explain the mode of infection in pyelitis of pregnancy were it not 
for the fact that we now know there is a greatly increased blood supply to the kidney 
during pregnancy; also, of course, the intra-ureteric pressure in pregnancy is less, not 
greater than normal ^Traut, 1936). The supporters of the htematogenbus theory believe 
that the coliform organisms come from the bowel, and 1 have heard it said, and it is 
stated in many textbooks, that some acute gastro-intestirial upset frequently precedes 
the onset of a pyelitis; this is not true. Admittedly, one case in the 246 suffered from 
diarrhoea lasting three days before her pvelitis, hut in general the incidence of associated 
chronic gastro-intestinai disease was very low: 2 cases of mild cholecystitis, 2 probable 
peptic ulcers and a case of colitis: statistically insignificant in women of this age-group. 
Personally, I think that all the experimental evidence brought forward in favour of a 
blood-borne infection in pyelitis is most unconvincing, while much of it could be used 
as counter-evidence. The hsematogenous infection seldom fits into the clinical picture 
whilst it is difficult to see how it can explain recurrent attacks of pyelitis. 

The next theory is ffiat of an ascending infection from the lower urinary tract — at 
one time the popular theory. Earlier workers assumed that the organisms travelled up 
the lumen of the ureter, but this is now thought to occur very rarely in the nresence of 
a normal uretero-vesical orifice. j j f 


Ascending infection up the peri-ureteric areolar tissue remains for consideration' this 
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evidence and die papers of many workers support this assumption, I have heard it argued 
that since these urethral findings are so common they can be of no significance. 'Hiis 
IS obviously a very important point and it was therefore decided to e.vamine the urethra.- 
of a control series of women of the same age-group who had never at anv time com- 
plained of any syniptonis of abnormal miectintion. The selection was rigid in tliat 
micturition by day must not be oftener than three-hourly, no nocturia, dysuria, scalding, 
uigcncy or stress incontinence was allowable, and there had to be no previous attacks 
of cystitis or pyelitis during childhood or pregnancy, or particularly following marriage. 
The results of this investigation are interesting. Before a series of 70 women with no 
abnormal symptoms could be collected, over 200 women had to be questioned closely; 
i.e. 2 in every 3 women gave a history of some previous disturbance of micturition. In 
the average parous ivoman, nocturia would appear to be the rule, while urgency and 
day frequency at hourly intervals are not unusual. This shows the high incidence of 
minor degrees of urogenital pathology and is surely a reflection on our profession for 
taking so little interest in it. The 70 symptomless, normal women ' were admitted to 
hospital for various conditions such as interval appendicectomy, herniotomy, incomplete 
abortions, minor orthopxdic lesions, &c., and they were all urkhroscoped under general 
anmsthesia; the urines in every case were normal. A further 19 random controls were 
selected for urethroscopy tvho, although they were not suffering from any urinary 
symptoms at the time, did give a history of previous attacks of cysto-nrethritis. * 

A common error in medical papers is to present a small series of cases, admit that 
it is small, too small to enable any conclusions to be drawn, and then straightiray 
proceed to draw these conclusions. I am therefore presenting these figures without 
comment for whatever they are worth. 

Urethral polypi and hillocks were present in 5 -of tlie 70 controls, but all of these 5 
women were cases of abortions or salpingitis. Nothing pathological was found in 42 
women suffering from non-genital lesions. Of the 19 women symptomless at the time, 
but having a previous urinary history, 13 or 68% showed evidence of urethral patliology. 
70% of these 89 women were married and the only single woman to show any urethral 
changes was recovering from a salpingitis. 

These figures do at least suggest that urethral polypi and hillocks are rare in a 
previously uninfected urethra, and that when present they do probably indicate an 
inflammatory condition. 


Mode of infection . — A careful history is most instructive and revealing in these women. 
The first symptoms date from the time of marriage in so many cases that there can be 
no doubt whatever that the se.xual organs are very closely bound up with the mtiolo®’ 
of the condition. The first onset of urethral symptoms developed within three months 
of marriage in 80% of the women in the series. In 10% symptoms developed immedi- 
ately after marriage and were duly recognized as so-called “honeymoon” cystitis On 
the other hand, it is not only defloration which precipitates the attack; coitus after a 
prolonged interval appears equally to blame and numerous women who have been 
married for years and even borne children, complained of their first attack during their 
husband’s leave from the Services. 


Lymphatic .spread of infection from the cervix and external genitalia to the trigone 
undoufatediy occurs and the close relationship between erosion of the ceiwix and 
urethro-trigonitis is now generally accepted. Experimental work by Winsbury-Wlute 
and others supports this assumption, whilst clinically one finds it a waste of timc_ to 
try and treat the chronic urethritis widiout, at the same time, attending to a cervical 
erosion, if present. 

On the other hand, I believe chat in the majority of cases the primary acute infection 
reaches the urethra as a direct ascending infection from the vulva. Wiichcvcr route 
is correct, the vulva and external genitalia arc still die source of infection and I see no 
reason for blaming septic foci in nasal sinuses, gall-bladders, and other distant organs. 
The external urinary meatus is bathed in bacteria ail day long, mostly non-pathogenic, 
but contaminated with colon bacilli and other organisms after each act of dcfxcation. 
Normally the healdiy urethra is able to resist infection but unusual trauma such as 
nroloneed unaccustomed cycling or defloration or coitus after a long interval, provide 
the minute abrasions and congestive state necessary for the organisms to gam entry 
trv the tissues As previously stated, the acute stage is not often seen in hcspita) but, 
tt is rnloii bacilli, streptococci or staphylococci can usually he cultured from the 
when It IS, colon oacun, j contrast with the chronic form of this disc.-isc where 

methral smears are cither sterile or merely show diplococci, very occasionally sr.iphy- 
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pyelitis occurring in a pregnant woman -but owing to the associated physiological dilata- 
tion and stasis the symptoms, are more severe and the treatment is more difficult. 

Returning to the groups A and G on Table I, congenital anomalies and hydronephrosis, 
it is generally agreed that patients with congenital anomalies are more prone to urinary 
infection than normal inditiduals. One can readily understand that a few pathogenic 
organisms which would not affect a normal kidney might produce a serious infection 
in a congenital lesion with stasis, but given this stasis the route by which infection 
reaches the kidney is still disputed. Mallory’s experiments (1940) with obstructed ureters 
show that a h.-ematogenous infection is certainly possible under such circumstances, but 
I do not feel that it is the usual route and 1 would like to describe some cases where 
an ascending infection was more than likely. 


CxsE 1— A woman of 22 was admitted following defloration, with an acute urethritis 
later becoming a typical pyelitis. The clinical picture resolved, rapidly with chemo- 
Wanv but the patient was seen again ten days later after her discharge from hospiffil, 
with a return of symptoms on resuming normal sexual relations. Her pyelogram revealed 
a congenital hydronephrosis, later proved to be due to an aberrant vessel. This is a 
very good example of a congenital lesion with quite obvious stasis remaining perfectly 
syrnptomless for 22 years until it becomes infected from a urethritis. 


C/tsE 11 — A girl of 22 set off with a companion to cycle to Oxford. She was an in- 
experienced cyclist and having reached High Wycombe she became so “saddle-sore” she 
abandoned the effort and returned home by train. On the train she had scalding mic- 
turition with some terminal haematuria. Her urethritis persisted for five days when she 
was sent to hospital as a timical acute appendicitis because of tenderness in the right 
iliac fossa. The real cause of her trouble was infection in a bilateral megalo-ureter. She 
had repeated attacks of pyelitis after this one and finally died from uramia. 

There is little doubt that infection came from below in both ot these cases. 


There were 14 cases of honeymoon pyelitis which will now be considered in conjunction 
with the six cases of honeymoon uretharis already referred to. since they provide a very 
important atiological link between urethro-trigoniiis and pyelitis. Defloration urethritis 
is a very common condition, but it is usually mild and transient so that medical aid is 
seldom sought. It is hardly mentioned in the textbooks. Defloration pyelitis, however, 
is a well-recognized entity in the textbooks, most of which avoid any mention of the 
route by which infection gains access to the kidney. In all of these 20 women a careful 
history showed that following the attempt or the' act of coitus, dysuria and frequency 
were experienced ivithin a few hours, but it was several days before the unfortunate 
ones developed their pyelitis. Undoubtedly the primary infection was in the urethra 
in every case. 


Case HI. — A 21-year-o!d girl was admitted from a Service hospital with a subsiding 
pyelitis. Three months previously she had been married during a forty-eight hour leave, 
and had developed a severe acute urethritis with terminal hmmaturia which lasted for 
five days- Usual tests for gonorrhwa were negative and a week later she went on a 
fourteen days’ honeymoon which resulted in a further attack of urethritis, followed at 
the end of the week by a severe left pyelitis necessitating her admission to a hospital 
with rigors, &c. After this she had persistent frequency and dysuria with exacerbations 
following coitus until finally she developed a bilateral pyelitis during which I saw her. 
Her excretion pyelogram showed a congenital right dilated upper calix and a left small 
but otherwise normal-looking pelvis. Inspection revealed a very markedly contracted 
and oedematous urethra rendering instrumentation impossible without preliminary dila- 
tation under an ansesthetic. Urethroscopy later showed a typical uretnro-trigonitis but 
no polypi. Cystoscopy, however, revealed two complete left ureters, not showing in the 
excretion pyelogram. She also had a small cervical erosion. Here is a girl with con- 
genital renal anomalies which remained symptomless for 21 years until she developed 
the urethritis. There can be little doubt that her pyelitis was an ascending infection. 

An interesting postscript to this case was the fact that after her urine had been ren- 
dered sterile for three weeks, and her erosion cured, her next act of coitus brought on 
an acute urethritis lasting for forty-eight hours. She was therefore given sulphathiazole 
tablets with instructions to take 4 grammes during the twenty-four hours preceding 
coitus; this regime proved completely effective. 


Case lV.--This illustrates the point that “honeymoon” pyelitis is not confined to brides 
A 33 year-old woman with one child aged 3 was admitted to hospital with a mild pvelitis 
and a history' of frequency and dysuria for some months. 


Examination only revealed a chronic urethritis with polypi. She became svmntomless 
after diathermy fulguration of these polypi. However, she was readmitted twice more 
at five-week intervals and this made me suspicious. Close questioning revealed that her 
hiKband came on Service l^ve everv five weeks and her attacks followed intercourse 
attacks of py eliiis and/or ^ysuna were prevented by her taking sulphathiazole 
twenty-four hours before her husband’s return. Subsequent treatment of his and he? 

Returning to Table I again. Group J shows that 58-5% of the pyelitis cases had 
urethroscopic evidence of the presence of urethro-trigonitis while Groun K indirare^ 
that at least 54% of them had‘this urethtn-trigonifis Lfore the onset o^their ScHth 
Sept. — Uroe. 2 ’ 
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■ ^ well-recognized entity in America, but is seldom described 

jn this country, jlie symptoms arc a duJl, almost continuous pain in one or both iliac 
fossae and groins, interspersed with mild spasms of colic. The symptoms are variously 
made worse or better by the onset of menstruation and this can be accounted for by 
the fact that the ovary and tlie lower end of the ureter have an almost common nerve 
and blood supply. 

In tlie fairly large proportion of women who are still unrelieved of their svmptoras 
by appendiccctomy and attention to cystic ovaries; the passage of a ureteric catheter 
may produce a dramatic cure. In many cases the mere dilatation of the urethra alone 
will relieve the ureteric pain. 

I believe that this peri-ureteritis is a definite clinical entity, closely related to urethro- 
trigonitis. One finds repeatedly that while ureteric catheterization is relatively painless 
in normal women, those suffering from urcdiro-trigonitis will complain of deep iliac 
fosSa pain the moment the catheter is introduced. 

If excretion pyclograms are performed during die active stages of an acute urethro- 
trigonitis, or during an c.xaccrhation, very poor visualization of the upper urinary tract 
is obtained. This is due to pelvic and ureteric irritability producing rapid emptying as 
shown by the early concentration of dye in the bladder. This is only a transitory 
phenomenon and normal visualization returns when the urethral symptoms are relieved. 

Although many radiologists will not, agree, 1 believe that evidence of peri-ureteritis, 
is frequently seen in excretion pyclograms particularly in cases of chronic urethro- 
trigonitis. Ureteric kinking if it is constant and cannot be corrected by alterations in 
breathing or posture, is pathological and is due to peri-ureteric adhesions. 

The extreme kinking seen during pregnancy ivill return' to normal so long as the 
patient does not develop a severe pyelitis. After a severe infection these kinks are 
definitely permanent. Similar, but obviously not such marked, permanent kinks are 
seen in urethro-trigonitis patients, who have never had an actual pyelitis, so that dicrc 
is as much evidence in favour of an ascending peri-urcteritis from die trigone, as there 
is in favour of a descending one from the kidney. 

Occasionally the ureters and pelves are seen filled all the way down, either due to a 
mild atonia or to a mild spasm at the lower end. This condition will generally return 
to normal when the urethral pathology is attended to. 

Clinical data. — Table I shows the data of the 246 pyelitis cases under review and a 
detailed study leaves me convinced that a pyelitis very rarely develops in a patient with 


TABLE I.— 240 PYELONEPHRITIS CASES 

A Congenital lesions 

B Calculi 

C Hydronephrosis 

D Tuberculosis 

E Gross H.G. pathology 

F Previous U.G.- infection . r- 

G Patients with previous micction and/or gross U.G. pathology 

H Defloration I** cases* 

J Clinical proof of urethro-tngonitis 

K Syniptoms of a urethritis preceding loin pain 

A combination of some gross pathology, or a urethrotrigonilis or a previous histoiy of urinary tract 
was present in 81% of the 24C women. 


134 Non- 

II2 . 

pregnant 

pregnant 

B% 

0% 

5-3% 

5-3% 

f>-»% 

4-4% 

1'5% 

0'8% 

lS-7% 

lG-5% 


35-0% 

.W-7% 


10’4 % 

— • 

G2% 


Gl’7% 

•.i3-3% 


Total 

(>• 0 % 

5*2% 
1 ‘ 2 % 
18% 
35’ f % 
51*2% 
10*4% 
5S'5% 
54% 
infection 


a previously anatomically normal or uninfected renal tract. It will be seen that !S% of 
the non-pregnant and 16% of the pregnant women had some gross urological pathology 
which in many cases called for major surgical intervention. The next important finding 
was that 35% of the non-pregnant and 35% of the pregnant women gave a .history of 
some previous urinary tract infection, such as, a previous attack of pyelitis, cystitis, 
or a uretliritis, severe enough to make them seek medical advice. Many more women 
complained of attacks of frequency, dysuria, urgency, or perhap.; even terminal lixmaturia 
which they called a chill on the bladder, but did not bother to sec a doctor about it. 
This means that preceding the attack of pyelitis under consideration there was proof of 
some urinary tract pathology in 50% of the non-pregnant and 52% of the pregnant 

women. 

TL,. incidence of pvclitis of pregnancy is very little greater than the incidence of 
iHic in non-oregnant women of the same age-group. Tlie wtiological factors appear 
b the same^and there is nothing special about pyelitis of pregnancy; it is merely a 
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pyelitis occurring in a pregnant woman -but owing to the associated physiological dilata- 
tion and stasis the symptoms, are mote severe and the treatment is more difficult. 

Returning to the groups A and G on Table I, congenital anomalies and hydronephrosis, 
it is generally agreed that patients with congenital anomalies are more prone to urinai^' 
infection than normal individuals. One can readily understand that a few pathogenic 
organisms which would not affect a normal kidney might produce a serious infeaion 
in a congenital lesion with stasis, but given this stasis the route by which infection 
reaches the kidney is still disputed. Mallory’s experiments (1940) with obstructed ureters 
show that a hsmatogenous infection is certainly possible under such circumstances, but 
I do not feel that it is the usual route and I would like to describe some cases where 
an ascending infection was more than likely. 

Case I —A vvoman of 22 was admitted following defloration, with an acute urethritis 
later becoming a typical pvelitis. The clinical picture resolved rapidly with chemo- 
therapy, but the patient was seen again ten days later after her discharge from hospital, 
with a return of symptoms on resuming normal sexual relations. Her pyelogram revealed 
a congenital hydronephrosis, later proved to be due to an aberrant vessel. This is a 
very good example of a congenital lesion with quite obvious stasis remaining perfectly 
symptomless for 22 years until it becomes infected from a urethritis. 

Case II.~A girl of 22 set off with a companion to cycle to Oxford. She was an in- 
experienced cyclist and having reached High 'Wycombe she became so “saddle-sore" she 
abandoned the effort and returned home by train. On the train she had scalding mic- 
turition. with some terminal hmmaturia. Her urethritis persisted for five days when she 
was sent to hospital as a typical acute appendicitis because of tenderness in the right 
iliac fossa. The real cause of her trouble was infection in a bilateral megalo-ureter. She 
had repeated attacks oi pyelitis after this one and finally died from uraemia. 

There is little doubt that infection came from below in both of these cases. 


There were 14 cases of honeymoon pyelitis which will now be considered in conjunction 
with the six cases of honeymoon urethritis already referred to, since they provide a very 
important etiological link between urethro-trigonitis and pyelitis. Deftotation urethritis 
is a very common condition, but it is usually mild and transient so that medical aid is 
seldom sought. It is hardly mentioned in the textbooks. Defloration pyelitis, however, 
is a well-recognized entity in the textbooks, most of which avoid any mention of the 
route by which infection gains access to the kidney. In all of these 20 women a careful 
history showed that following the attempt or the" act of coitus, dysuria and frequency 
were experienced within a few hours, but it was several days before the unfortunate 
ones developed their pyelitis. Undoubtedly the primary infection was in the urethra 
in every case. 


Case IIL— a 21-year-old girl was admitted from a Service hospital with a subsiding 
pyelitis. Three months previously she had been married during a forty-eigbt hour leave, 
and had developed a severe acute urethritis with terminal hmmaturia which lasted for 
five days. Usual tests for gonorrhoea were negative and a week later she went on a 
fourteen days’ honeymoon which resulted in a further attack of urethritis, followed at 
the end of the week by a severe left pyelitis necessitating her admission to a hospital 
with rigors, &c. After this she had persistent frequency and dysuria with exacerbations 
following coitus until finally she developed a bilateral pyelitis during which I saw her. 
Her excretion pyelogram showed a congenital right dilated upper callx and a left small 
but othenvjse normal-looking pelvis. Inspection revealed a very markedly contracted 
and mdematous urethra rendering instrumentation impossible without preliminary dila- 
tatjon under an anasthetic. Urethroscopy later showed a typical urethro-trigonitis but 
no polypi. Cystoscopy, however, revealed two complete left ureters, not showing in the 
excretion pyelogram. She also had a small cervical erosion. Here is a girl with con- 
geratal renal anomalies which remained symptomless for 21 years until she developed 
the urethritis. There can be little doubt that her pyelitis was an ascending infection. 

An interesting postscript to this case was the fact that after her urine had been ren- - 
dered sterile for three weeks, and her erosion cured, her next act of coitus brought on 
an acute urethritis lasting for forty-eight hours. She was therefore given sulphathiazole 
tablets with instructions to take 4 grammes during the twenty-four hours preceding 
coitus; this regime proved completely effective. 


Case IV. — This illustrates the point that "honeymoon” pyelitis is not confined to brides 
A 33 year-old woman with one child aged 3 was admitted to hospital with a mild pyelitis 
and a history of frequency and dysuria for some months. 


Examination only revealed a chronic urethritis with polypi. She became symptomless 
after diathermy fulguration of these polypi. However, she was readmitted twice more 
at tu'e-week intervals and this made me suspicious. Close questioning revealed that her 
hwband came on Service leave every- five weeks and her attacks followed intercourre 
Subsequent attacks of pyelitis and/or dysuria were prevented by her taking sulphathiazole 

husband’s return. Subsequent treatment of his and her 
urethritis has resulted iti a cure for both partners but the wife still insists 
on her prophylactic sulphathiazole. ‘ suu insisis 


Returning to Table I again. Group J shows that 58-5% of the pyelitis cases had 
i^ethroscopic evidence of the presence of urethro-trigonitis while Group K indicates 
that at least 54% of them had this urethro-trigonitis before the onset' of their pvelitis 
Sept. —Urol. 2 
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as judged by the fact that symptoms of urethritis preceded the pyelitis, often by several 
days. ^ 

Taking^ the whole series, a combination of some gross pathology, or urethro-trigonitis 
or a previous history of urinary tract infection was present in 8l% of the 246 women. 

I would suggest therefore that pyelitis is seldom a primary disease 'in itself but is 
merely a dramatic incident occurring during the course of a generalized urinary tract 
infection. 

In conclusion I ivould say that the female urethra is a very common source of latent 
urinary tract infection, neglect of which leads much needless suffering. 

As for the relationship of the urethra to pyelonephritis, although actual proof is lack- 
ing the theory of ascending infection has as much, if not more, clinical evidence in its 
favour than any other theory. 

There appears Jittle doubt that ,a great majority of pyelonephritis patients have an 
underlying pathological condition and for this reason I would make a plea for their 
being regarded as surgical, not medical, cases, since only by this means will they receive 
full urological investigation. 
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Mr. H, P. Winsbury-Wbite; A valuable experimental study bearing on the relationship 
between urethral and renal infections has been carried out by Helmholz of the Mayo 
Clinic. He injected cultures of living organisms into the urethra and on killing the 
animals (rabbits) the organisms were identified in inflammatory lesions m the renal 
substance. A point of considerable practical interest arising from these experunents is 
that in several Instances urine taken from the renal pelvis at the time the kidneys were 
removed failed to reveal the presence of organisms on careful laboratory investigation. 

The phenomenon of renal infection which is not substantiated by urinary findings is 
well known to us all in certain cases of renal abscess, but the co-existence of Uie two 
states in mild degrees of renal infection is not so well known. This is largely because 
in these mild infections we are almost entirely dependent on animal experiment for 
confirmation of the presence of a renal lesion. 

Helmholz’s experiments, however, open up a line of inquiry we can profitably follow 
in early cases of kidney pain, for if we investigate the urethra in all such cases, and 
in some of them find -a lesion; and the treatment of this alleviates the renal symptom, 
it is not an unreasonable conclusion that there is a renal change which owes its ortgm 
to the urethral lesion. 

Let us take a commonplace example; A young woman has had intermittent pain in 
one loin on and ofif for several years. There is mild chronic frequency which with the 
renal pain tends to flare up from time to time. Neither the laboratory report on the 
urine, nor the intravenous urograms throw any light on the cause of the symptoms. 
The cystoscopic picture shows that the general bladder cavity is quite normal in appear- 
ance, and unless we examine the front of the trigone and the internal urinary meatus 
with great care, it may escape our notice that inflammation exists in one or both of 
these localities. The examination of such a case should not be terminated without 
urethroscopy. Commonly this procedure will show chronic inflammatory changes in 
the posterior urethra. 

The whole area of inflammation just referred to is small but compact, it can be 
properly described as a urethrotrigonitis, or in some cases a urethro-cervico-trigonnis, 
because the internal urinary meatus is also involved. 

The lymphatic connexion between this bladder-neck region and the kidneys is of 
course outside the bladder and ureters, and the healthy-looking vesical mucosa which 
is seen on cystoscopy is apt to distract one’s attention from the probability that the 
urethro-trigonitis has 'anything -to do with the renal symptoms, but the disappearance 

-f tfijc occurs — of the renal pain as a result of the appropriate treatment of the 

urethro trigonitis is proof enough of the interdependence of the two widely separated 


conditions. 

■Tio.reinnmentallv the posterior urethra arises as a protrusion from the bladder. The 
cnmnrising the front of the trigone, the internal urinary meatus and the posterior 
zone compr_ ^ guj. earnest attention because it is also involved m the 

of the 


Mlowfng^ vvell-known ' conditions.' Median bar fprmafion:"fibro"us "constriction 
Internaf urinary meatus: and the various prostat.c changes 


we know so well. 
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Is it likely that these commonplace states at the bladder-neck suddenly begin to 
develop without apparent reason; or are they preceded by gradually occurring and 
insidious changes in the region concerned? Such a question must lack a definite answer 
unless routine observations are made in young patients who develop aisturbances of 
micturition. 

I have always approached the examination of children and young adults with chronic 
frequency and other disturbances of micturition, with the feeling that one is probably 
dealing with the incipient stages of diseased states with which ' we are all familiar 
in adult life. 

In looking back over one’s own cases of urethro-trigonitis which have been associated 
with upper urinary tract symptoms, one can divide them into several categories accord- 
ing to the nature of the renal symptoms: (1) Intermittent aching in the loin; (2) chronic 
aching in the loin; (3) attacks of pyelitis; (4) chronic pyelonephritis. There is a back- 
ground of frequency of micturition in all these cases. 

The proof of the dependence of the upper urinary tract changes and symptoms on 
the lower urinary tract pathology lies in the improvement in the renal symptoms, 
which goes hand in hand with the improvement in the urethro-trigonitis as the latter 
is given the appropriate treatment. ' - 

I have found it quite usual to control the tendency to attacks of pyelitis, by treating 
an existing urethro-trigonitis. I could recite innumerable cases of other kinds where 
kidney symptoms have been controlled in the same way. 

One particular group of cases should be mentioned, however, because it is apt to be 
very d^tressing. I refer to attacks of cj'Stitis and pyelitis which follow quickly upon 
sexual intercourse. Such a train of events is dependent upon trauma to a granu- 
lomatous urethra, and the symptoms come on within forty-eight hours of intercourse. 
I recently bad a patient who complained of five attacks of cystitis two of which were 
accompanied by pyelitis. She was quite definite that each attack followed within 
forty-eight hours of intercourse. Naturally both she and her husband were worried 
about these incidents. Urethroscopy showed several large polypi in the posterior 
urethra. After appropriate treatment of the urethra, the attacks ceased. 

Organisms in the urine. — It has been of some interest to divide these cases with renal 
symptoms into categories in relation to the presence of organisms in the urine, and in 
an ascending order of severity: (l) No organisms at all: (2) organisms intermittently 
in the bladder urine; (3) organisms chronically in the bladder urine; (4) organisms 
intermittently in the kidney urine; <5) organisms chronically in the kidney urine. 

Modem anatomists have demonstrated lymphatics between rectum, cervix and bladder- 
neck. We know how B. coH is attracted to a w’ell-prepared soil. 

The lymphoid collections in the submucous tissue of the posterior urethra and bladder- 
neck which have been demonstrated by different research workers seem to he the 
initial foci of infection in these parts. 


Theatmekt 

Treatment which I have carried out for many years on the urethral foci is by 
urethral dilatation, but fulguration of urethral polypi is essential in certain cases. I 
believe that the benefit from the urethral dilatation is by promoting drainage from foci 
of infection. 

There are, however, so many different ways in which this treatment can be carried 
out that we may expect an equal variety of results. It is therefore very unsatisfactorj- 
to state that urethral dilatation is good or it is bad, without giving details as to how 
the treatment has been done. 

There are three phases in the symptoms following urethral dilatation. Each one of 
these phases varies in different cases, according to the circumstances of the case, and 
the judgment shown by the operator. 

(1) The immediate reaction. — Often the only symptom is dj-suria, lasting a few hours' 
but cystitis may occur. This generally means that the dilatation has been carried too 
far. I believe that it takes about two weeks for all local signs of an instrumentation 
to pass, therefore I never give the second dilatation until three weeks have elapsed 
since the first one. 

(2) The period of improvement of the symptoms under treatment.— This is extremely 
variable, it generally lasts for about three weeks after the first treatment, but it mar 
last for only three days, or it may persist for many months. In some cases no improve- 
ment need be expected in renal symptoms. If no improvement results in» bladder sym- 
ptoms in spite of several treatments, the genital system should be searched carefullv 
to be sure that there is not some adjacent focus of infection which has been overlooked! 

be' repeated'^"'^^”'^*^ reiapse.— The first sign of this is the signal for the treatment to 


Technique 

There are many faults which can be committed in connexion with this treatment 
and in the course of having treated many hundreds of women. I have been gSlU- of 
many of them. Perhaps the easiest mistake to make is to cariw the dUatation^oo 
too often ‘'•eatment. The next common mistake is to' giw thf treatment 
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. Instruments ' 

In women straight metal sounds graduated in the Charriere scale are the best. On 
the occasion of the first visit the calibre of the urethra should be gauged by taking a 
24 Ch. instrument. On this occasion further dilatation should proceed only until an 
instrument is gently gripped. Subsequent dilatations should proceed so as to increase 
one Charriere at each visit. For most women a maximum of 30 Charriere should be 
regarded as the top size, but many should never reach this; in odd cases 32 Charriere 
is the correct maximum size. One can only condemn the use of Hagar’s cervical 
dilators; they are too crudely graduated for this purpose. 

Intervals between the dilatations . — ^For adults these should as a rule be gradually 
extended, although it may be necessary to vary these at certain points, according to 
progress. The intervals 1 generally allow after the first interval of three weeks are 
expressed in months as follows; 1, IJ, 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 12, but it is important to be ready to 
extend an interval between treatment, when there is no tendency for symptoms to return. 

It should be hardly necessary to add that badly conducted instrumentation will do 
more harm than good. 

Mr. Clifford Morson drew attention to the experiments of Mottram on the effect of 
irradiation of the large bowel in which he showed that, when the mucin-forming cells 
of the mucous membrane were 'damaged,- the colon bacilli migrated from its surface to 
the pericolic lymphatics and thence to the blood-stream. One could therefore postulate 
that a long-standing chronic constipation or other chronic lesion of the large gut \yhich 
interfered with the function of the goblet cell would cause an infection of the urinary 
tract with the Bacillus coli. The bowel cannot be ruled out entirely as a source of 

infection. There were unquestionable cases of colon bacilluria in the female associated 
with lesions of the bowel such as diverticulitis and chronic constipation. 

Mr. J. Gabe: I have had numerous opportunities of observing the urethroscopic and 
cystoscopic appearances described by Mr. Hanley and can testify to the favourable response 
of patients to appropriate measures, e.g. urethral dilatation, fulguration of 
cauterization of cervix. I noticed that neither Mr. Hanley nor Mr. Winsbury-White 
mentioned the frequent finding of residual urine in these cases. 

I have often met with chronic urethrotrigonitis in cases of pyelitis of pregnancy. To 

quote merely one example. A young woman had an attack of “cystitis four nionths 
after marriage. Shortly after this she became pregnant. In the puerperium she had 
an attack of left-sided pyelitis but pain persisted in the left loin after the acute attacK 
had subsided. Examination revealed the coexistence of a large cervical erosion, urethro- 
trigonitis and a large left-sided hydronephrosis. Within a few months she again became 
pregnant and the left kidney was removed to prevent further trouble. The concomitant 
lesions are in the process of being treated. 

One has heard it said that abnormal appearances such as have been so well and so 
fully described by Mr. Hanley are due to instrumental trauma, but having seen many 
normal urethrae one knows this is not true. 

I might add that when I first became interested in this subject as the resifft of 
seeing Mr. Winsbury-White's work at St. Paul's Hospital I felt rather sceptical, but 1 
must confess myself completely in agreement with the findings and with the efficacy 
of the established methods of treatment. 


[April 25, 1946] 

The following Cases and Specimens were shown: 

Kidney 

(I) Crossed Renal Ectopia with Cystine Calculus in the Ectopic Kidney (Radiographs); 
(2) Calcium Infarction of the Klidneys (Radiographs). — Mr, J. D. Fercusson. 

(J) Partial Nephrectomy for Caliceal Calculi; (2) Completely Calcified Kidney (Radio- 
graphs). — Mr. J. Gabe. 

Solitary Cyst Simulating Splenomegaly. — ^Mr. Howard Hanley. 

Late result of von Lichtenberg’s Operation. — Mr. Maurice Lee. 

Congenital Bladder Neck Obstruction with Crossed Renal Ectopia. — Mr. H. K. Vernon. 


Ureter 

Kidney and Radiographs of Gunshot Wound of Ureter. — Mr. A. W. Badenocii. 
Denervation of the Ureter for Persistent Pain (Patient was Demonstrated). — Mr. 
H G. Hanley. 

Massive Ureteric Calculi.-Mr. H. K. Vernon. 
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Bladder 

Leiomyosarcoma of Urmary Bladder. — ^Mr. J. Gabe. 

Cysto-Prostatectomy for Enlarged Villous Growth of Bladder. — Mr. ?>I.4rHicE Lee. 
External Genitals 

Congenital Venous Angioma of Scrotum in a Boy of 4 Years. For Confirmation of 
Diagnosis and Opinion Re Treatment.~Mr. E. W. Ainsworth-Davis. 

(1) Seminoma; (2) Hamatocele of Epididymal Cyst. — Mr. E. W. Riches. 


[June 27, 1946] 

Urological Reflections 
By Sib Henry Wade, C.M.G., F.R.C.S.Ed. 

After some introductory remarks on the methods of urological diagnosis in vogue 
when he was a student, Sir Henry Wade continued : 

Determination of renal function . — The determination of renal function by the phy- 
sician is most commonly made by carrying out a urea concentration test or a similar 
method. In my experience the simpler method of blood examination, wherein the blood 
urea is estimated, the urea nitrogen or non-protein nitrogen and creatinine determined, 
has proved a most valuable diagnostic aid. There is, however, one method that I w’ould 
put first of all, which many of the younger urologists are liable to overlook, and that 
is, the examination of the patient’s tongue. 

The Operative Treatment of Prostatic Disease: The prostatic gamble. — Castration; 
The first form of treatment I saw carried out for the relief of prostatic obstruction due 
to simple prostatic hypertrophy was by castration, a barbarous procedure, but one based 
upon an idea which has in it a certain germ of great truth. 

Vaseaomy: As the unfortunate patients occasionally suffered from a complete mental 
upset following this treatment it was modified to that of vasectomy, which also did no 
good but fortunately did no appreciable harm. 

I left my post as a young Resident in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh to proceed 
to South Africa in the capacity of a civil surgeon, an individual who was described as 
one who received the pay of a Major, the rank of a Captain and the dress of a Hindu 
dispenser, and there tvas attached to the No. I General Hospital at Wynberg where my 
colleagues were Sir Charles Gordon-Watson, Frank Gairdner and certain others. After 
a stay of three weeks we ivere sent up country and for a year and ten months I never 
slept under a roof and lived on the open veldt and ultimately returned to teach Anatomy 
under Sir William Turner in the dissecting room of Edinburgh University during the 
winter, a contrast in existence that it took all ray will poiver to survive. Following this 
came my further training in surgery as Resident and Clinical Tutor and Private 
Assistant, and 1 had the good luck to be appointed Conservator of the Royal College 
of Surgeon’s Museum. I now decided on a course that at the time was thought to be 
unusual if not dangerous, to give up the practice of surgery entirely and become a 
whole-lime Pathologist to the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, for nvo years. All the post- 
mortem examinations done on surgical cases were carried out by myself, and in certain 
of these the operation of prostatectomy had been carried out and I was interested to 
observe how frequently there was revealed a pronounced degree of hydronephrosis and 
how sometimes the renal secreting tissue was reduced to a thin membrane covering 
bags of water. 

Visit to St. Peter’s Hospital.— These were the days when Freyer was at the height of 
his well-deserved fame, and I came South to see him operate at St. Peter’s and 1 well 
remember a case he dealt with. In company with a few others I sat on a bench in the 
operating theatre : facing us was the operating table and beyond it the wash-hand basin 
opposite which a clean roller towel hung up. The operation was carried out speedily 
and simply by that most dexterous surgeon, who removed the gland in one piece intro 
duced his drainage tube and enfolded the skin around it by suture and brought the 
specimen over to where we were sitting and demonstrated to us to his satisfaction the 
fact that he had removed the entire gland. Now at this stage a controversy existed as 
to whether his statement was in truth correct. Thomson Walker supported his view 
and in common with others 1 studied the question. ’ 
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The method I employed was first of all to make whole sections of 50 specimens that 
had been recently presented to the College Museum as illustrating simple prostatic 
hypertrophy. An interesting result followed this study where' f found that 10% of 
these, unknown to the operator, were the site of a certain variety of carcinoma, which 
as we now know develops not infrequently from the simple enlargement. I also had 
whole sections made of the prostatic beds obtained at the post-mortem examination and 
these showed that the condition of simple hypertrophy was a hyperplasia limited in its 
extent which formed a rind or false capsule from the compressed and condensed un- 
involved prostatic tissue, from beneath which the area of hypertrophy was enucleated 
most frequently in a single mass. Freyer, who had done so very much for humanity, 
was unconvinced. This would have mattered little if the consequences had not been 
serious, for, if simple hypertrophy is present and the rind or false capsule is formed the 
circumstances arc ideal tor the treatment of the case by suprapubic enucleation; on the 
other hand prostatism may arise from other causes especially fibrosis or interstitial 
prostatitis and prostatic carcinoma; in neither of these is a false capsule formed and 
an attempt at enucleation from above may be fraught with serious consequences where 
the line of cleavage is extra-capsular involving the prostatic veins and lymphatics and 
the cellular tissue planes of the pelvis. 

At this period the mortality that attended the operative treatment for prostatectomy 
Was extremely high— -in one Institution w’ith which I was associated for ten years down 
to 1913 it amounted to 25% and' on returning again to duty after being absent for five 
years’ service in 1920 it still stood at 25% and durine the year 1916 it had amounted 
to40%.- 

Hugh Hampton Young . — ^The results of the work, I carried out were shown by me at 
the International Medical Congress held in London in 1913, and there I first met Hugh 
Hampton Young of Baltimore and John Cunningham of Boston. The former was keenly 
interested in my exhibit which he published in the Annals of Surgery with unlimhed 
illustrations in black and white and in colour. 1 was also invited to attend the following 
year at Johns Hopkins Hospital when the Buchanan Brady Institution founded by 
Diamond Jim Brady was to be opened as a Urological Department. The advent of war 
prevented this, but in 1920 the invitation was again extended and for several months 
I was in America and most of the time with Young in Baltimore. I arrived on a 
Sunday as his senior assistant was trying to get through to Atlantic City to_ ask his 
Chief's advice as regards a case that he had operated on in which he had used his punch 
to remove • the bladder neck for interstitial prostatitis. By those who have been his 
assistants the value of this method was fully appreciated, but the handicap of the 
associated htemorrhage was also realized so that his assistant Caulk, who was now in 
St. Louis, modified the punch by using a diathermy knife to divide the bladder neck, 
and another of his colleagues, Gerratry, introduced the sphincterotome which cuts 
through the bladder neck. 

The practice of transurethral prostatectomy now sivcpt through the United States and 
many modifications of the original method were introduced. Most of these were modi- 
fied forms of the diathermy knife. Bumpus in the Mayo Clinic at Rochester applied 
the diathermy current to the gland to be removed before it was cut, but tliis was 
modified later by Thomson who used what really was, in principle, the original Youngs 
punch and subsequently arrested the bleeding by diathermy. 

Perineal prostatectomy : Like certain others I at this time took unkindly to a prostatic 
gamble. I ivas drawn to the technique of perineal prostatectomy practised by Hugh 
Young, a procedure he adopted in all his cases of simple enlargement. To carry it out 
required a special technique with special instruments, a very accurate anatomical 
knowledge and well-trained team. As one who practised general surgery, the lessons I 
learned when doing this operation improved my operating technique in certain other 
cases. 

Malignant disease. — It was essentially similar to that adopted in the operation of total 
excision of the prostate by the perineal route for malignant di.scase. A knowledge of 
it enabled the treatment of malignant disease of the prostate by interstitial radiation to 
be nroperly carried out. It also improved my technique in the operative treatment of 
carmnoma of the rectum by excision, particularly where simple prostatic enlargement 
was combined with carcinoma of the rectum, a not-infrequent combination. 

Total excision of the genital tract for tuherculoiis disease. — A technique very similar 

^ m loved by Young in his operation of total excision of the genital tract for tuber- 
was ^ The epididymis, vas deferens, seminal vesicles and frequently a part 

of the prostate were removed in one piece, the exposure being similar to 'that for 
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perineal prostatectomy. The urethra, however, was pot opened and the prostate and 
vesicles were brought down by Young’s seminal vesical tractor. In iny opinion tms 

operation necessitates the most delicate and most shilM operative dexterity in the 

practice of urology. 

Congenital vesical sphincteric stenosis {prostatic valve). — ^When I was Conservator of 
the Royal College of Surgeons’ Museum, it was my custom ever)' Tuesday at two in the 
afternoon to lecture to senior students and graduates on various aspects of surgical 
pathologv, and when dealing with cases of neuromuscular inco-ordination or achalasia, 
I used to demonstrate specimens of what John Thomson, the father of all pediatric 
physicians, called congenital vesical sphincteric stenosis, a condition found sometimes 
m the stillborn, met with in infants and not uncommonly seen in later life, and one. 
which, by the backward pressure it exercises, may prove fatal by the damage it causes 
to renal functional attivity. As far as I am aware Hugh Young was the first to treat 

this condition by operation. In 1920 I saw him operate on one of his first cases, a 

youth called Bobby. The bladder had previously been opened and on viewing its in- 
terior the widely-opened internal sphincter and the dilated prostatic urethra could he 
inspected. Young employed a specially made tiny punch to remove what he described 
as the prostatic valve causing the obstruction. In all his subsequent cases Young 
described the condition as one of congenital prostatic valve. 

Stricture of the ureter. — During this visit I was introduced hy Guy^ Hunner to a new 
disease, which he described as stricture of the ureter, and saw him carry out the treat- 
ment which he did by making a bulbous end of wax on the tip of a ureteral catheter 
and 15 cm. from the tip he made a spindle of molten wax as a dilator. A Kelly cysto- 
scope combined with the air inflation with the patient in the genu-pectoral position was 
employed. Despite the charm of the surgeon 1 did not fall for his operation, but that 
is another story. 

The treatment of bladder tumours by diathermy. — Y.Tien Beer of New York was a 
student at Vienna he saw Nitze removing bladder tumours by trans-urethral snares. He 
suggested the employment of diathermy but received no encouragement. On his return 
to New York, however, he conducted liis research and Wappler Brothers made for him 
the necessary instruments and thus was introduced a line of treatment which has 
revolutionized the practice of urology in one direction and proved of great benefit in 
cases of villous papilloma of the bladder and certain other conditions. 


The role of surgery in renal tuberculosis. — It has been my lot to excise many kidneys, 
the site of tuberculous disease. At the same time, in almost all cases, this has been 
accompanied by an explanation and an apology to my audience and a hope for a better 
treatment in the future. The explanation of my conduct is that as a student and House 
Surgeon there was hardly an operating day passed but in several of the seven operating 
theatres of my hospital joints were excised or bones resected for tuberculous diseas^ 
This treatment is now unknown, for at the same time there was in Liverpool Thomas 
and his nephew, Robert Jones, showing how a better result could be obtained, without 
mutilation, by conservative means. Their influence gradually prevailed, so that such 
operations as I have mentioned are now unknown. If such be the case, why is a similar 
result not possible in renal surgety’? Why cannot a cure by conservative measures be 
also accomplished here? The underlying process of natural healing is identical in both 
cases. The explanation, of course, is in the environment of the disease. In both the 
infection is combated and walled off and the debris conveyed to a free surface and there 
discharged and the sinus healed. Unfortunately the free surface in the kidney is the 
renal pelvis and into it the debris containing the tubercle bacilli is discharged to reinfect 
the kidney at some other part and to infect the ureter and bladder. By this means the 
process of cure and reinfection continues, until the organ is ultimately destroyed and a 
so-called auto-nephrectomy results. In the meantime a systolic bladder has been pro- 
duced which, despite excision of the organ, may persist and bv its backward pressure 
ultimately destroy the renal functioning tissue 'of the remaining kidney and lead to 
death by urtemia. 1 have had several such cases and have tried various remedies the 
most successful of which was the transplantation of the remaining ureter into the pelvic 
colon. It is my fervid hope that the day is not far distant when nephrectomy for renal 
tuberculosis will be required no longer. As it is to-dav, however, if it is indicated the 
surgeon operating is under an honourable obligation ' to care for his patient for’ two 
years afterwards, to arrange post-operative sanatorium treatment, and in certain cases 
to advocate pre-operative sanatorium preparatory treatment. 


and 


TTamplantaUon of the ureters mto the pelvic colon and the establishment of a cloaca 

's associated especially with Stiles, Grey Turner, Coffev 
Id Charles Mayo is now well established and is indicated in certain condition^ =- 


It is 
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The method 1 employed was first of all to make whole sections of 50 specimens that 
had been recently presented to the College Museum as illustrating simple prostatic 
hypertrophy. An interesting result followed this study where* I found that 10% of 
these, unknown to the operator, were the site of a certain variety of carcinoma, which 
as we now know develops not infrequently from the simple enlargement. 1 also had 
whole sections made of the prostatic beds obtained at the post-mortem c.xamination and 
these shotved that the condition of simple hypertrophy was a hyperplasia limited in its 
extent which formed a rind or false capsule from the compressed and condensed un- 
involved prostatic tissue, from beneath which the area of hypertrophy was enucleated 
most frequently in a^ single mass. Freycr, who had done so very much for hmnanity, 
was unconvinced. This would have mattered little if the consequences had not been 
serious, for, if simple hypertrophy is present and the rind or false capsule is formed the 
circumstances arc ideal lor the treatment of the case by suprapubic enucleation; on the 
other hand prostatism may arise from other causes especially fibrosis or interstitial 
prostatitis and prostatic carcinoma; in neither of these is a false capsule formed and 
an attempt at enucleation from above may be fraught with serious consequences where 
the line of cleavage is extra-capsular involving the prostatic veins and lymphatics and 
the cellular tissue planes of the pelvis. 

At this period the mortality that attended the operative treatment for prostatectomy 
Was extremely high — in one Institution with which I was associated for ten years down 
to 19)3 it amounted to 25% and" on returning again to duty after being absent for five 
years’ service in 1920 it still stood at 25% and durinw the year 1916 it had amounted 
to 40%.- 


Hugh Hampton Voting. — The results of the work, I carried out were shown by me at 
the International Medical Congress held in London in 1913, and there I first met Hugh 
Hampton Young of Baltimore and John Cunningham of Boston. The former wms keenly 
interested in my exhibit which he published in the Annah of Surgery with unlimited 
illustrations in black and white and in colour. I was also invited to attend the following 
year at Johns Hopkins Hospital when the Buchanan Brady Institution founded by 
Diamond Jim Brady was to he opened as a Urological Department. TJie advent of war 
prevented this, but in 1920 the invitation was again extended and for several months 
I was in America and most of the time with Young in Baltimore. I arrived on a 
Sunday as his senior assistant was trying to get through to Atlantic City to^ ask his 
Chief's advice as regards a case that he had operated on in which he had used his puiich 
to remove ■ the bladder neck for interstitial prostatitis. By those who have been his 
assistants the value of this method was fully appreciated, hut, the handicap of the 
associated haemorrhage was also realized so that his assistant Caulk, who was now in 
St. Louis, modified the punch by using a diathermy knife to divide the bladder neck, 
and anoriier of his colleagues, Gcrratry, introduced tlie sphinctcrotome which cuts 
through the bladder neck. 

The practice of transurethral prostatectomy now swept through tlic United States and 
many modifications of the original method were introduced. ■ Most of these were modi- 
fied forms of the diathermy knife. Bumpus in the Mayo Clinic at Rochester applied 
the diathermy current to the gland to be removed before it was cut, but tliis was 
modified later by Thomson who used wliat really was, in principle, the original Young s 
punch and subsequently arrested the bleeding by diathermy. 

Perineal prostatectomy : Like certain others I at thi.s time took unkindly to a prostatic 
gamble. I was drawn to the tecliniquc of perineal prostatectomy practised by Hugh 
Young, a procedure he adopted in all his cases of simple enlargement. To carry it out 
required a special technique with special instrument.s, a very accurate anatomical 
knowledge and well-trained team. As one who practised general surgery, the lessons I 
learned wlien doing this operation improved my operating tcdinique in certain other 


cases. 


Malignant disease. — It was essentially similar to that adopted in the operation of total 
excision of the prostate by the perineal route for malignant disease. A knowledge of 
it enabled the treatment of malignant disease of the prostate by interstitial radiation to 
be nropcrly carried out. It also improved my technique in tlic operative treatment of 
carcinoma of the rectum by excision, particularly where simple prostatic enlargement 
was combined with carcinoma of the rectum, a not-infrequent combination. 

r lal excision of the s’cuital tract for ttthercidous disease. — A tecliniquc very similar 
^ I Iw Yonnir in his operation of total excision of the genital tract far tnber- 
was emp oy rnididvmis. vas deferens, seminal vesicles and frcqucntlv a part 

oMhe prosmte lore reived in one piece, the exposure being simila'r to 'that for 
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President— E. N. Aixott, P.R.C.P. 

[May 14, 1946] 

DISCUSSION ON THE LIFE AND DEATH OF THE RED BLOOD 

CORPUSCLE ' 

Dr. Sheila T. Callender: Our recent work on the life of the red cell has been concerned 
with an attempt to establish a norm for the Ashby technique by the process of bleeding 
and immediate transfusion of healthy volunteers. Our subjects were 6 male medicm 
students and 4 women working in our depanment. They all belonged to Group A or 
B and were Rh positive. Details of our procedure have been described elsewhere (Cal- 
lender, Powell and Witts, 1945). Two of the men have been excluded from our final 
results. One because he developed a small pleural effusion, presumably tuberculous, 
and the other because he had a transfusion reaction due to the use of a ‘‘dangerous 
universal donor”. 

In discussing our results I will deal first with the findings in men, for in the women 
there is the complicating factor of mensttuation. In all four normal men the findings 
arc essentially similar. An average of four counts made by two observers was taken 
each time, and the non-agglutinable counts were plotted against time from transfusion. 
The graphs fitted are practically linear, except for a short period at the beginning and 
end. At the beginning there is considerable irregularity of the counts and a tendency 
for an initial period of more rapid destruction. At the end of the graphs there is a 
tailing out. According to our results, hotvever, it is not great and for practical purposes 
can be disregarded. We have found consistently that the average life of the transfused 
/ed cells is about sixty days and that the rate of destruction is 0-83% of the initial 
amount per day. 

The period of initial more rapid destruction has been noted in hypochromic anemias 
previously studied where the red cell count has been raised above normal and in those 
normal men in whom the amount of blood gis-en was rather more than ’that removed 
This is of interest in relation to recent American work (Pace. Consolazio and Lozner 
1945) on transfusion as a method of producing tolerance to hypoxia in high altitude 
flying and it may be one of the reasons why the observed beneficial effects were relativelv 
short lived. ^ 

Sept.— E xPtK. Med. 1 
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adopted in all cases of extroversion of the bladder, partial or complete. In the year 
1908 Sir Harold Stiles operated on a young patient, now Mrs. X, who has her home in 
Fife, and is alive and in excellent health to-day. In my experience the next most 
important indication is the presence of an extensive vesico-vaginal fistula incapable of 
plastic repair, or associated with complete destruction of the vesical sphincter. The 
success of the operation in these cases and the relief that is produced are most impressive. 
On the other hand, although I diave operated on many cases for malignant disease, the 
results have been very far from satisfactory, and I have come to the conclusion that, in . 
these cases, there is a factor perhaps physical, perhaps psychical that tells against the 
success of the operation. 

■ Reflections on the future of urology. — 1 regret that I must conclude with some sombre 
reflections. My fear for you arises from the tools you have fashioned, the skill you 
have shown and the dexterity you possess. Others may seek your aid, asking for your 
services as a technician, and not as a physician. Be warned against this insidious evil. 
Never examine an organ or a region, only examine a patient. Remember that medicine 
is an art, not a science, and that you possess' many an instrument to tell you when a 
man is ill, but none to tell you ivhen he is well. Man is not a motor car and susceptible 
to similar methods of overhaul and repair. Psychological derangements, particularly in 
the young female, may simulate actual organic disease. It is important to bear in mind 
that the final conclusions you came to when you stated a fact were not a diagnosis but 
a confirmed observation of the presence of an abnormality in the organ you have 
examined and from the limited vision of the specialist you may sincerely and honestly 
believe it to be the cause of ill-health,- while in truth this is due to a factor outwith your 
knowledge. At first it would appear that the answer to this is the establishment of the 
Clinic or Poly-Clinic or the Health Centre, the creation of an Institution where a whole- 
time Staff would be available to carry out a complete investigation 'with all the aids 
known to medicine and in all the departments of medicine. In any modern rationalized 
surgical service the value of such an organization sufely is self-evident, but is it the 
final answer? The premise we lay down is that the majority of ailments of ^vhich 
mankind complain are incapable of exact scientific demonstration. “Diagnosis", said 
a famous doctor, "is 50% guess work. Some guess better than others. Doctoring means 
sureness of personal judgment as well as brilliance in clinical assessment.” To be a 
great urologist you must also be a great doctor and practise the art of surgery as it is 
seen at its best in certain fine old-fashioned general practitioners. I recall one summer 
morning meeting in his consulting room in the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital of the 
Harvard University in Boston that great surgeon. Dr. Harvey Cushing, the father of 
neuro-surgery: with a naughty twinkle in his eye he told me that he had just seen a 
case sent to him as one of pituitary tumour and it really was a case of an over-worked 
stenographer who required six weeks’ holiday. 

Health Centre . — The Health Centre may prove to be an Institution of the very greatest 
value. On the other hand a so-called Diagnostic Clinic may have quite a contrary 
effect, for it never should be forgotten that mankind is lazy and the postponement of 
judgrnent is a not uncommon way out of a difficulty. An alleged investigation may, in 
truth, be nothing but procrastination, a state of affairs that is peculiarly liable to develop 
in any service and may lead to the educated clinician developing into a collector of 
chits. Be not a contributor. 

“In the fields of observation, chance only favours the mind that is 

prepared." — Pasteur. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE LIFE AND DEATH OF THE RED BLOOD 

CORPUSCLE ' 

Dr. Sheila T. Callender; Our recent work on the life of the red cell has been concerned 
with an attempt to establish a norm for the Ashby technique by the process of bleeding 
and immediate transfusion of healthy volunteers. Our subjects were 6 male medical 
students and 4 women working in our department. They all belonged to Group A or 
B and were Rb positive. Details of our procedure have been described elsewhere (Cal- 
lender, PoweU and Witts, 1945). Two of the men have been excluded from our final 
results. One because he developed a small pleural effusion, presumably tuberculous, 
and the other because he had a transfusion reaction due to the use of a “dangerous 
universal donor". 

In discussing our results I will deal first with the findings in men, for in the women 
there is the complicating factor of menstruation. In all four normal men the findings 
are essentially similar. An average of four counts made by two obseners was taken 
each time, and the non-agglutinable counts were plotted against time from transfusion. 
The graphs fitted are practically linear, except for a short period at the beginning and 
end. At the beginning there is considerable irregularity of the counts and a tendency 
for an initial period of more rapid destruction. At the end of the graphs there is a 
tailing out. According to our results, however, it is not great and for practical purposes 
can be disregarded. We have found consistently that the average life of the transfused 
.red cells is about sixty days and that the rate of destruction is 0-83% of the initial 
amount per day. 

The period of initial more rapid destruction has been noted in hypochromic ansemias 
previously studied where the red cell count has been raised above normal, and in those 
normal men in whom the amount of blood given was rather more than that removed. 
This is of interest in relation to recent American work (Pace, Consolazio and Lozner 
1945) on transfusion as a method of producing tolerance to hypoxia in high altitude 
flying, and it may be one of the reasons why the observed beneficial effects were relativelv 
short lived. ^ 

Sept.— E xpaa, Med. I 
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convenient to describe the physiological implications of 
?utDut nf o!;, S.i is presumably a stated equilibrium Lttveen the 

a«nmp death of old ones. In using the Ashby method we have to 

Tf tbT« * riormal subject treats his own cells and transfused normal cells alike. 
It this IS true, we can deduce the e.vpectation of life of the red ceil from the results of 

f” ® fair- degree of appro.viraation, the 

of the cell is due to its own ageing and not to external factors acting in- 
dependently. Leaving out the intermediate syllogisms, we find that a linear decay curve 
implies that the red cells live for a nearly constant time, 120 days from their birth. The 
i verage ife after transfusion is half diis — 60 days, since the transfused cells are of all 
ages and have already lived 60 days on the average. There is, of course, some scatter 
aptmt this value, but according to our results the effect of this is not large in comparison 
with the experimental error. 


The women present a slightly different problem. At each menstrual period a fraction 
ot the cells transfused will be lost, and one might expect the graph, instead of being 
practically linear, as in the men, to be stepped (fig. I, solid line). If the menstrual loss 



FIG. 1. — Theoretical effect of menstrual loss on the graph of survival of transfused red cells, 
were sufficiently large, we might expect the periodicity to be evident on our graphs. 
With a relatively small loss the method is not sufficiently accurate to reveal the periodi- 
city, but the effect will be to produce a greater curvature than that found in the males 
(fig. 1, dotted line). The difference between this curve and the male graph should give 
an estimate of the menstrual loss, if this is the only difference in treatment of transfused 
cells between males and females. Our female volunteers (4) did in fact give curved 
graphs though, as expected, the longest time of survival of cells was, as in the males, 
fairly sharply defined at about 120 days. Thus it seems likely that the inherent limita- 
tion of the life span is constant and that marked curvature is due to noii-selective loss 
of blood by hmmolysis or haemorrhage. 

The calculated menstrual loss from the difference between the average of the male 
and female curves is 300 to 400 c.c. per period. This is, of course, extremely large. 
Other methods have given a loss of about / c.c. to 180 c.c. per period (Widdoiv.son and 
McCance, 1942; Barer and Fowler, 1936). Our calculation is not really warranted by 
the accuracy of our methods, and the estimate may easily be in error by S0%. Also, 
if there had been any post-transfusion hmraolysis this would not have been separately 
detected, but might have accounted for a considerable proportion of the curvature in 
the survival graphs. Further studies arc necessary to prove whether die differ- 
ence between males and females is entirely accounted for by blood loss of menstruation, 
or whether perhaps there is an additional factor such as one related to ovarian secretion. 

As far as we have gone, our ivork has shown that the maximum life of transfused red 
cells in the normal subject is about 120 days in both males and females. There is 
nresumptive evidence that the life of any individual’s own red cells, ap.nrt from the 
effects of hmmolysis or blood loss, is 120 days, and that the main factor determining 
the disappearance of any cell is its age. 
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Dr. J. F. Loutit: The Ashby technique for following the survival of transfused red 
cells was in the past adversely' criticized because of irregularities in the graphs of the 
red cell survival. Recent modifications and improvements have, however, resulted in a 
method which gives consistent and reproducible results. Extremely powerful agglutinat- 
ing sera must be used; care must be taken to exclude non-specific agglutination; and 
the red cells of the recipient must be of high sensitivity for agglutination. Under these 
circumstances, as Dr. Callender has pointed out, the method gives a figure for the life- 
span of the normal red cell which is in agreement with that obtained recently by other 
methods. The subject has been summarized in two leading articles [I, 2] in British 
journals and one special article in the U.S.A. [3]. 

In contrast with Dr. Callender's account of the life-span of transfused normal red 
cells in normal recipients, I propose to discuss the survival of transfused normal red 
cells in recipients with hypochromic ansemia, Addisonian anaemia and acholuric jaundice, 
both congenital and acquired. 1 will discuss also the survival of red cells transfused 
from donors with Addisonian anaemia and acholuric jaundice to normal recipients. Some 
of these results are drawn from published works; the rest are results obtained at the 
South London Blood Supply Depot and are unpublished or are in process of publication. 
My colleagues, especially Lieut.-Colonel P. L. Mollison, have been responsible for much 
of the work. 

Hypochromic aticcmia . — In 1944 Brown, Hayward, Powell and Witts [4] studied, by 
the Ashby technique, the sundval of transfused normal red cells in 6 cases of idiopathic 
hypochromic ansmia. Their results showed that the decay graph was nearly linear, 
indicating a nearly constant rate of destruction with an average life of the transfused 
red cell of just over 50 days. This corresponds with a life-span for the red cell of some- 
thing over 100 days. 

Very similar figures had been obtained in 1942 by Mollison and Young [5]. 15 cases 
of ansemia from hemorrhage were transfused with fresh blood. The maximum survival 
time of the transfused red cells averaged 105 days. 

It should be noted that these results only indicate the life of normal red cells. They 
give no indication of the life-span of the patients’ oa-ii red cells. 

Addisonian aiuemia . — Ashby [6] herself in 1921 was able to follow to completion or 
near completion the survival of transfused group O red cells in 4 group A recipients 
with pernicious antemia. In two of the cases elimination of the transfused red cells 
appeared to be complete by the 9 1st and 100th day respectively. In the other two, 
elimination was not quite complete at the 83rd and 100th day. Wearn, Warren and 
Ames in 1922 [7] repeated the experiment in 4 recipients with pernicious anaemia and 
state that the transfused red cells sundved for a surprisingly long time, namely 59 to 
113 days. The results of Ashby and Wearn el ah were obtained before the institution 
of liver treatment and therefore represent results in what we would now call “untreated” 
cases. In 1944 Brown et ah [4} noted one case of true Addisonian anxmia responding 
to liver and showed that the survival of the transfused red cells was of the normal 
linear type. 

I have had the opportunity of transfusing with blood stored in acid citrate-glucose 
solution 5 cases of true Addisonian anaemia responding to liver and following the survival 
of the transfused red cells. Most of these cases have not been sampled sufficiently, often 
for me to be dogmatic about the maximal or average red cell life of the transfu^d red 
cell, but qualitatively the survival was not grossly abnormal. Fig. I shows the graphs 
of the survival of the transfused red cells in- the 5 cases. Even if one excludes the 
case given H-day-old blood, the others given blood stored from two to seven days show 
a 50% survival of the transfused red cells at 31, 35, 43 and 53 days respectively (mean 
40-5 days). This is rather less than the corresponding figure of 60 davs obtained by 
Mollison and Young for blood 0 to 4 days’ old in the 15 recipients wit'h hypochromic 


On the other hand, when two convalescent subjects with mild hypochromic an®mia 
&om ha;morrtage were transfused with blood from untreated cases of pernicious 
antemia a different graph of elimination was obtained. The pernicious anaemia donor 
red cells were destroyed rapidly, 50% survival occurring at about the 10th and 12th 
days respectively (fig. 2). 

'5>j™ve^ of the role of the liver principle in pernicious anxmia, the anxmia 
as considered to be of haimolytic type. Subsequently, it was thought to be purely 
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i' w convenient to describe the physiological implications of 
omnm of iL "n presumably a state of equilibrium between the 

assintip that th' * the death of old ones. In using the Ashby method we have to 
If ,h?. ic ^ “"d transfused normal cells alike. 

fL j^te expectation of life of the red cell from the results of 

Hpcrrif usion experiments. These show that, to a fair -degree of approximation, the 

^ not to external factors acting in- 

aependently. Leaving out the intermediate syllogisms, we find that a linear decay curve 

”1P, ® vf f ^1''^ ^P'' constant time, 120 days from their birth. The 

ge 1 c after transfusion is half this — 60 days, since the transfused cells are of all 
ages aim have already lived 60 days on the average. There is, of course, some scatter 
about this value, but according to our results the effect of this is not large in comparison 
with the experimental error. 

The women present a slightl)^ different problem. At each menstrual period a fraction 
or the cells transfused will be lost, and one might expect the graph, instead of being 
practically linear, as in the men, to be stepped (fig. J, solid line). If the menstrual loss 



FIG. I. — Theoretical effect of menstrual loss on the graph of survival of transfused red cells, 
were sufficiently large, we might expect the periodicity to be evident on our graphs. 
With a relatively small loss the method is not sufficiently accurate to reveal the periodi- 
city, but the effect will be to produce a greater curvature than that found in the males 
(fig. I, dotted line). The difference between this curve and the male graph should give 
an estimate of the menstrua! loss, if this is the only difference in treatment of transfused 
cells between males and females. Our female volunteers (4) did in fact give curved 
graphs though, as expected, the longest time of survival of cells was, as in the males, 
fairly sharply defined at about 120 days. Thus it seems likely that the inherent limita- 
tion of the life span is constant and that marked curvature is due to non-selective loss 
of blood by htemolysis or htemorrhage. 

The calculated menstrual loss from tlie difference between the average of the male 
and female curves is 300 to 400 c.c. per period. This is, of course, extremely large. 
Other methods have given a loss of about 7 c.c. to 180 c.c. per period (Widdoivson and 
McCance, 1942; Barer and Fowler, 1936). Our calculation is not really warranted by 
the accuracy of our methods, and the estimate may easily he in error by 50%. Also, 
if there had been any post-transfusion ha:molysis this would not have been separately 
detected, but might have accounted for a considerable proportion of the curvature in 
tire survival graphs. Further studies arc necessary to prove whether the differ- 
ence between males and females is endrely accounted for by Mood loss of menstruation, 
or whether perhaps there is an additional factor such as one related to ovarian secretion. 

As far as vve have gone, our work has shown that the maximum life of transfused red 
cells in the normal subject is about 120 days in both males and femalc.s. There is 
oresumntive evidence that the life of any individuars own red cells, apart from the 
&ects of h.-emolysis or blood loss, is 120 days, and that the main factor determining 

the disappearance of any cell is its age. 
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FIG. 3.— Survival of normal red cells transfused to 5 cases of congenital acholuric jaundice. (Data 
derived from Dacie and MoUison, 1943, Lancet <i), 550.) 

FIG. 4. — Survival of normal red cells transftwed to 2 cases of acquired acholuric jaundice, (a) Continuous 
line— one traasfiision before splenectomy. Dotted line — another transfusion after splenectomy. (6) One 
transfusion; continuous line represents survis-al rate before operation, dotted line represents the survival 
of the same cells ^cer operation. 


made a spontaneous and complete recovery without splenectomy' and the increased red 
cell fragility and spherocytosis disappeared. 

On the other hand, normal persons have been transfused with blood from cases of 
acholuric jaundice and the survival of these red cells has been followed. Fig. 5 shows 



FIG. 5. — Survival of red cells from 3 
cases of congenital adioluric jaundice 
(continuous lines) and 4 cases of 
acquired acholuric jaundice (dotted 
lines) transfused to normal recipients. 


Days after trartsfasiori. 


the sur^-ival of the red cells (continuous lines) of blood drawn from 3 cases of congenital 
^oluric jaundice. 50% survival was charted at the 4th, 13th and I5th dav resnecuvelv 
Ihe survival of red cells (dotted lines) from 4 cases of acquired acholuric jauhdice was 
substantially normal, o0% survival being greater than 50 days in all 4 cases 
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Days after transfusion. 


FIG. 1. FIG. 2. 

FIG. l.*^SumvaI of normal red cells transfused to 5 cases of Addisonian anaunia. (Figures in circles 
mdicate the age of the stored, blood transfused.) 

VIG, 2.— Survival of red cells from 2 cases of Addisonian anamua transfused to normal rccipfentr. 


dyshromopoiecic and tliat the haimosiderosis of die organs, the liyperbilirubintemia and 
the increased bilirubinoid pigment excretion were due to the failure of die body to use 
the by-products of red-cell destruction as occurs in normal erythropoiesis. If, lioivevcr, 
my results of the survival of pernicious anaemia red cells in convalescent subjects can be 
applied to the survival of the same cells in the subjects from which the blood was 
drawn (that is cases of pernicious ansemia), then an undue Iiteniolysis in the peripheral 
blood of cases of pernicious anxniia docs occur and no other explanation is needed for 
the hxmosiderosis and the hypcrbilirubintemia. Wcarn, Warren and Ames [7] did try 
to follow the survival of the red cells of one case of pernicious anemia in the circulation 
of another case of pernicious anxmia, but the protocol of dieir results is not convincing. 
My conception, therefore, is diat the red cells of pernicious an.-eniia cases arc discharged 
from the marrow with faulty protoplasm, due to die liver principle deficiency, and being 
faulty are as unduly susceptible to destruedon in die circulation of pernicious anaimia 
cases as in a “normal” person. 


Acholuric jaundice . — ^TJie term acholuric jaundice is used in this country for cases 
of haemolytic anaemia whose red cells manifest pronounced increased saline fragility and 
spherocytosis. A congenital and familial form (Minhowski and Chauflard) is the com- 
mon type and its existence is well established. An acquired form (Havem and Widal) 
has been postulated but not universally accepted. Our work confirms that these two 
types do exist and are of a different xiiology. 

Dacie aiid Mollison (1943) [8] transfused 6 cases of the congenital type with fresh, 
normal blood. Fig. 3 shows the results of the survival in 5 of these cases, the maximal 
cell life of the transfused red cells was 100 — 120 or more days widi a 50% survival 
averaging 54 days. 


Mollison and I have transfused with fresh blood 8 cases of acquired acholuric jaundice. 
Fig. 4 sliows the graph of the red cell survivals in two of these cases. In all these cases 
the maximal red cell life of the transfused red cells was grossly diminished and a 50% 
survival was obtained at the 1st to 28th day with a mean at 6-3 days for 10 transfusions 
carried out before splenectomy. In 4 of these cases 5 transfusions with red cell survival 
estimations were carried out after splenectomy, 50% survival was noted on the Isr to 
the o'th dav with a mean at the 5th day — this in spite of Uic fact that many of the 
es were markedly improved in that red cell counts and haanoglobin figures returned 
normal though the increased red cell fragility and spherocytosis persisted. One case 
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FIG. 1.— Disappearance of Sulphaapoglobm ( > and of MethfietDoglobin C— — ) the circniating blood 

of TNT workers after their vriihdiawal from contact with TNT. The different symbols correspond to the 

seven workers studied. 

The most serious o£ these assumptions is (2), SHb formation probably does go on 
to some extent for a few days after cessation of contact with the toxic agent, and this 
introduces some uncertainty into the estimate of the true staning point of the decay 
curve, though it probably does not affect more than the first five to ten days at the 
most. This matter requires further detailed study. (5) is important in comparing 
these results with those from other methods of estimating red cell life: however, forma- 
tion of SHb within a red cell might be expected to curtail rather than lengthen its 
life, and this value of 1 16 days is considerably greater than the value of 30-50 days 
which has until recently been accepted. 

These conclusions as to the average life span of the red cells containing SHb, and 
the linearity of decay curve, are in close agreement with those of Callender. Powell and 
Witts (1945) put forward above by Dr. Callender. Recently also Shemin and Rittenberg 
(1945) have studied the incorporation of the isotope from ingested glycine into 

the protoporphyrin of haemoglobin, and its subsequent disappearance, and have con- 
cluded that the’ life span of the red cell must be greater than 100 days. Their data 
also are consistent w-ith the linear decay hypothesis. It is to be hoped they will extend 
these experiments long enough, about 160 days, to provide a more detailed test of the 
above conclusions. 

The differential agglutination method, employed by Callender, Powell and Witts, and 
the SHb method are cotnplcmentar)'; in the former destruction of normal red cells can 
be followed, but not that of the subject’s own cells, while in the latter the destruction 
of the subject's own cells is followed, though having SHb formed within them they 
cannot he regarded as peifettlv normal. Moreover, the agglutination method is based 
upon a property of the red cell envelope, and the SHb method upon a propertv of the 
cell contents. It is therefore particularlv significant that thev should lead to a similar 
result for both shape of decay curve and life span. 

The three approaches discussed above all give information concerning the dynamics 
of red cell destruction, whereas most earlier approaches to the problem of red 'cell life 
merely yielded an estimate of the average life, with no information as to the shape of 
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Our conception, therefore, is that the red cells of cases of congenital acholuric jaundice 
abnormal due to an inborn defect of the red cell as postulated by Naegeli (1931) [9]. 
This would explain their abnormal survival in a normal circulation and the normal 
survival^ of normal red cells in the circulation of cases of congenital acholuric jaundice. 
In acquired acholuric jaundice we (Boorman el ah, 1946) [10] agree with Daiiicshek and 
Schwartz (1938) [11] that there is a circulating hasmolysin. This destroys transfused 
red cells as well as the patient’s own red cells. The red cells of cases of acquired 
acholuric jaundice are, therefore, “sensitized”. The substantially normal survival of these 
“sensitized” red cells in a normal, circulation, though at first sight surprising, is not 
unique: we have been able in vitro to sensitize red cells which when subsequently trans- 
fused ivere shotvn to survive in a normal recipient in a fashion similar to normal red cells. 
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Dr. E. M. Jope: The disappearance of stilphiemoglobin from circulating blood in 
relation to red cell destruction . — Methtemoglobin (MHb) disappears rapidly from circu- 
lating blood after the causative agent (TNT, sulphonamides, &c;) has been removed, 
being usually no longer detectable after about two to five days; in drawn blood kept at 
room temperature it may disappear in as little as twenty-four hours. This reversion to 
functional haemoglobin is arrested by iodoacetatc or fluoride ions and is probably 
coupled to the similarly inhibited reducing systems of the intact red cell, such as 
glycolysis (Drabkin, 1945). Continued raised levels of MHb in toxic cyanoses must be 
due to preponderance of toxic oxidative processes over the intracellular reducing pro- 
cesses, By contrast sulphremoglobin (SHb) persists in circulating or drawn blood for 
many weeks. It appears therefore that the red cell has no means within it of trans- 
forming SHb, and if this is so it follows that the body can have no means of removing 
SHb other 'than by destruction of the red cells that contain it. The disappearance oD 
SHb from the circulating blood of seven cyanosed TNT workers was accordingly studied 
in an attempt to follow the dynamics of this red cell destruction. 

This work was made possible by the co-operation of Drs. H. K. Tucker and Helen 
Ramsay, and of Dr. A. J. Amor, at the time Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of 
Supply, who arranged for the work to be carried out at a Ministry of Supply establish- 
ment. 


The plots of the SHb levels of these workers’ bloods against the time in days after 
their removal from contact ivith TNT were well fitted by the straight line (fig. 1 ): — 


SHb (% of total pigment) = 96 — 0-83 (day.s subsequent to removal from TNT conwet). 


This expression gives a value for zero SHb of 1J6 (+ 5) days (fig. 1). This may be 
considered as an estimate of the life span of the red cells containing SHb upon the 
following assumptions; (1) That the intact red cell posse.sscs no means of transforming 
SHb and that the body has no means of removing it other than removal of the red cells 
which contain it. (2)" That no significant SHb formation goes on after administration 
of the apparent causative agent has ceased. (3) That neither SHb nor the heme part of 
its molecule arc incorporated into new red cells. 


T„ the destruction of red cells containing SHb to Uiat of normal red cells 

, ^"fi.rfher assumptions must be made: (4) That the SHb is formed at random in red 
ceUs^of all ages existing in the body. (5) That fornmtion of SHb witiiin the red cell 
docs not prolong or curtail its life. 
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Peculiarities in the Pathology of Cancer of the Ano-Rectal Region 
By CuTHBERT E. Dukes, M.D., M.Sc., D.P.H. 

Pathologist to St. Mark’s Hospital, London 

Malignant tumours which are situated partly in the rectum and partly in the anal 
canal often exhibit features of special surgical interest. In the first place the clinical 
diagnosis is bften difficult, especially in the early stages of malignancy. Then the question 
arises as to whether a malignant tumour is a columnar-cellcd carcinoma extending down 
from the rectum or a squamous-celled carcinoma spreading up from the anal canal. 
This can be settled by biopsy but the microscopic examination of sections of tumours 
from this region not infrequently reveals an' unexpected type of neoplasm.- Tumours 
which arise at a mucocutaneous junction in any part of the body tend to be a “mixed 
bag” and the ano-rectal region is no exception to the rule. For all these reasons I thought 
it would be of interest to make a survey of the pathology of cancer of the ano-rectal 
region, so I have analysed the facts revealed by the pathological examination of 203 
consecutive cases treated by radical excision at St. Mark’s Hospital. In each case the 
malignant growth was situated partly in the rectum and partly in the anal canal. 

Sex and Ace Distribution 

It is well known that cancer of the rectum is commoner in men than in women, and in 
a series of 1,000 cases recently analysed there were 65% males and 35% females. A 
similar peculiar sex distribution is noticed also in ano-rectal cancers. In this series of 
203 cases there were 62% males and 38% females. The average age at the time of 
diagnosis was 58 years, approximately the same as that for rectal cancers in general. 

Gross Characters of Primary Tu.mours 

In their size, shape and other gross characters most malignant tumours of the ano- 
rectal region do not differ to any appreciable extent from those situated at a higher or 
lower level in the bowel, but occasionally a primary tumour in the ano-rectal region may 
be almost unrecognizable by clinical examination alone. This applies particularly to 
cases of colloid carcinoma associated with fistula. It is important to remember that a 
malignant growth may extend deeply along the track of a fistula without forming a 
recognizable tumour within the lumen of the bowel. Two such cases were observed in 
this series. In each of these colloid carcinoma had extended along the tracks of fistulK 
into the ischio-rectal fat without producing a recognizable tumour in the rectum or anal 
canal. In a third case which appeared at first to be of a similar character, the growth 
was found to be a teratoma. This was derived from the sacral region and produced a 
large mass of firm tissue containing cysts, situated between the sacrum and rectum. 

So much for carcinoma associated with fistute, but colloid carcinoma may behave in a 
strange way, even when fistula- are not present. In one case in this series the only visible 
growth was an inconspicuous linear ridge extending upwards for about an inch in the 
posterior quadrant of the lower third of the rectum. But though there was little to see 
there tyas plenty to feel, and when the patient was examined by Mr. W. B. Gabriel he 
could palpate a cord of hard tissue extending’ along the course of the hsemorrhoidal 
yessels. Subsequent microscopic examination showed this to be due to continuous perme- 
ation of the lymphatic channels accompanying the hsemorrhoidal vessels. Although the 
primary tumour was so small 12 out of 15 glands contained metastases. In another case 
of colloid carcinoma the primary growth took the form of a narrow fissure surrounded 
by clusters of nodules, mostly situated in the submucosa at a higher level. In this case 
also there was widespread permeation of all the lymphatic channels accompanying the 
hsemorrhoidal vessels and evert’ lymphatic gland seen contained metastases. 

Histology of Axo-rectai. Malignant Disease 
Turning now from the gross characters of tumours of the ano-rectal region to their 
microscopic structure we find several points of special surgical interest. In the first place 
the surgeon wishes to know whether the growth is a columnar-celled or a squamous-celled 
carcinoma. The former is much the commoner. In this .series of 203 tumours no less 

than 188, or more than 90%, were columnar-celled or adenocarcinomas which had extended 

down from the rectum and begun to trespass into the anal canal. Only seven were pure 
squamous-celled growths extending up from below. In five other cases tlie tumour was 
of mixed histology, the upper part being adenocarcinoma and the lower squamous 
Even by careful inspection of these mixed tumours one cannot recognize any difference 
Oct.— Proct. 1. 
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the decay curve. The linear decay curve implying a fixed life span for the red cell of 
about 120 days seems well established by these three experimental procedures. This is 
considerably longer than the values of about 30-50 days in man usually derived from 
earlier methods. The more recent work has the advantage of giving information as 
to the shape of the decay curve as well as an estimate of the life span, and it is difficult 
to explain the linear decay except in terms of non-random red ceil destruction. Earlier 
methods based upon the assumption that an estimate of htcmoglobin breakdown could 
be derived from bile pigment estimations suffer from the general disadvantage that 
muscle htcmoglobin makes an unknown contribution to this output. Reticulocyte 
methods seem full of difficulties, particularly of basic definitions. It seems that Ac most 
reasonable estimate of red cell life span is given by the results of differential agglutina- 
tion, SHb, and isotope methods, published during the past eighteen months. 

It would be valuable to apply the SHb method to the study of red cell destruction in 
animals, where the blood sub-groups arc not sufficiently specific for the differential 
agglutination method to be employed. SHb can be formed with some certainty in tlic 
rabbit or rat by feeding tvith sulphur and acetanilide or phenacetin (Michri, 1P38; 
Lemberg et al., 1942), but large doses given over a short period with the intention of 
producing sudden high concentrations of SHb are liable to produce also another pigment, 
choleglobin, which may confuse the most precise attempts at spectrophotometric esti- 
mation of SHb unless suitable precautions are taken. Choleglobin has not so far been 
encountered in human sulphmmoglobinatmia due to TNT, sulphonamidcs or phenacetin, 
but the SHb levels are comparatively low, usually below 7% of total pigment. 

In the present work SHb has been estimated spectrophotometrically. For such estima- 
tions it is imperative to work with perfectly transparent solutions, and all turbidity was 
removed from the whole blood dilutions by vigorous centrifugation. Turbidity can 
be particularly persistent in blood from cyanosed subjects, and Horecker (1_944)_ has 
shown this to be due in the. case of MHb to an accumulation of denatured globin tvithin 
the red cells. 

This work was supported by a grant from the Medical Research Council, and is 
published fully elsewhere (Jope, 1946). 
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tumour was found in material removed for biopsy during sigmoidoscopic examination 
and sent to the laboratory for diagnosis. 

These six cases were scattered over the decade 1936 to 1946. The first patient ^vas a 
woman aged 40 who attended the Out-patient Department of St. Mark's Hospital in 1936. 
A small nodular carcinoid tumour was removed from the lower third of the rectum just 
above the ano-rectal line, but I have not been able to get in touch tvith this patient again 
and can only say that she never returned to the hospital. The next case occurred in 1937, 
the patient being a w*oman aged 34 who was also found to have a small nodular carcinoid 
tumour in the lower third of the rectum. This was removed by local excision and I am 
glad to say that now, nine years later, her health is good and there has been no sign of 
recurrence. Two cases were met with in 1940, one in a man aged 40 who died one year 
later from other causes, the other in a woman aged 36 whom I have been unable to trace. 
One case was met with in 1945 and one in 1946. 

The questions which have to be decided with regard to carcinoid tumours are (1) do 
thev require any surgical treatment at all? and (2) if they are removed are they liable 
to recur? These questions can only be answered when a larger number of cases has been 
kept Under observation for a longer period of time. At the present time the best advice 
a pathologist can give to a surgeon is to remove a carcinoid tumour by local excision and 
to keep the patient under observation and watch for any sign of recurrence. The real 
danger about carcinoid tumours is that they might be mistaken for carcinomas. This 
mistake is more likely to be made by a pathologist than by a surgeon because in its gross 
characters a carcinoid tumour does not look like a malignant tumour, whereas in its 
microscopic structure it does. 

I have mentioned a number of peculiarities in the surgical pathologv' of malignant 
disease of the ano-rectal region, some of which are of trivial character and some of more 
importance. I should like as a final word to recall the four features which seem to me 
to be most worthy of emphasis, namely (1) the association of colloid carcinoma with a 
fistulous track; (2) the fact that a ver)' small primarc' tumour in the ano-rectal region may 
have spread far and wide; (3) the observation that tumours of the ano-rectal region may 
be of a mixed character, the upper part being columnar and the lower squamous-celled 
carcinoma; (4) the occasional presence in the anq-rectal region of a carcinoid tumour of 
doubtful malignancy and the importance of distinguishing this from ordinary carcinoma. 

A Brief Surgical Review of 201 Malignant Growths of the Ano-Rectal 

Region 

By C. Nauntox Morgan, F.R.C.S. 

[/n absentia read by W. I. Cawkwell, F.R.C.S.] 

Peiii.ve.vl excision is still regarded by some surgeons as the operation of choice for 
growths of the rectum above which a finger can be passed, i.e. growths of the lower third. 
If this operation is to be considered a radical procedure for malignant neoplasms of the 
lower rectum, then those situated in the ano-rectal region should be amongst the most 
suitable. An opportunity has arisen for study of grorvths at this level of the bowel from 
the surgical aspect, at a time when Dr. Dukes has reviewed their pathology. 

In order to obtain some concrete information regarding the best operation for eradica- 
tion of ano-rectal malignant neoplasms, their surgical pathologt^ has been studied from 
201 pathological reports, scale drawings and photographs of specimens removed either by 
combined or perineal excision. Amongst this number were 12 squamous-celled growths, 
which included the mixed type already described by Dukes. 

Indications for the less severe operation of perineal excision for reasons of associated 
disease, poor general health or as a palliative measure are not here considered, though 
of course these factors and especially the familiarity of the surgeon with the operation of 
combined excision may enter into the choice of operation. 

Apart from the derhonstration of lymphatic .spread by dissection and microscopy of 
the excised specimen, accurate information regarding the suitabilitv of the case for'one 
or other operation is not always easily obtained. Nevertheless, an unbiased attempt has 
been made to as.sess the clinical .and operative problem from the pathological data alone. 

Combined excision is necessary for radical surgery in all growths with extensive 
lymphatic involvcmtnt, for those with a second malignant neoplasm several inches higher 
up in the rectum or where there is a submucous spre.ad. In the large majoritv of 
instances, the degree of lymphatic implication is unknow n to the surgeon; only occasionally 
are the full facts known before operation. ’ ' ' 

It was found on the grounds mainly of high lymphatic spread, the presence of a second 
growth or of submucous infiltration that about one-half of the examined specimens could 
only have been radically treated by combined excision. 

In addition to the above findings, either alone or in association, there were other factors 
which called for a more radical removal than that which perineal excision can offer. 
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between the epithelial constituents of the growth. In two cases there tverc no lymphatic 
metastases, but m one there was evidence of venous spread. In the two cases with lymphatic 
metastases, some metastases were squamous and others adenocarcinoma in type. 

The most probable explanation of these mixed tumours is that they arc formed by 
the fusion of two separate malignant growths, one of which arose above and the other 
below the ano-rcctal line. Most recent studies go to show that in their earliest phases 
malignant tumours are often multifocal in origin. As these small initial foci of malignant 
growth enlarge they fuse together making one single tumour. In these mixed tumours 
the parts arising above and btlow the ano-rectal line retained the distinctive histologic.ai 
features of their site of origin, although now compounded together into one single timimir. 

Columnar and squamous-celled carcinomas are the commonest manifestations of malig- 
nancy in the ano-rectal region but other varieties of malignant tumour may also occur; 
in fact, this mucocutaneous junction may be described as fertile .soil for pathological 
curiosities. A transitional cell tj'pe of carcinoma is by no means rare. Melanoma, 
lymphosarcoma, fibrosarcoma and teratoma seem to be commoner in this situation than 
elsewhere in the rectum or anal canal. These rarer malignant . tumours often exhibit 
some feature which makes the surgeon suspect that he is dealing with something out of 
the ordinary, but this is not always the case. No doubt in their earliest phases the rarer 
forms of malignancy do exhibit characteristic distinguishing features, but at a later stage, 
especially when the surface has become ulcerated and infected, nothing but microscopic 
examination can distinguish sarcoma from carcinoma. 

The surgical treatment of all the forms of malignancy so far mentioned is the same, 
namely prompt and radical excision, but what is the appropriate treatment for a tumour 
of doubtful malignancy, such as a carcinoid? Surgeons are of course familiar with 
carcinoid tumours in the appendix and it is well known that they are of a low- grade 
malignancy, grow slowly and seldom give rise to lymphatic metastases. It is not generally 
known that carcinoid tumours may occur so far afield as the ano-rcctal region but I have 
come across nine cases in which a small tumour with the characteristic histology of a 
carcinoid was found in the ano-rectal region or lower third of the rectum. 

The special characteristics of carcinoid Ittmours. — They are known also as pseudo- 
carcinomas, small-ccllcd carcinoma or argentaffine tumours. The la.st name is used 
because it has been shown that they are derived from specially differentiated cells of the 
intestinal epithelium which have an affinity for .silver salts. These argentaffine cells occuf 
normally in small clusters in the cardiac and pyloric regions of the stomach and in the 
duodenum, and are found also in much smaller numbers in the small intestine 
and colon. These specialized intestinal cells often contain yellow granules which 
can be recognized by microscopic examination of the unstained paraffin sections 
and they may also be made to emit a bright yellow fluorescence. The exact function of 
argentaffine cells is unknown but it has been supposed that they are the source of an 
internal secretion. Since the distribution of argentaffine cells shows a close parallelism 
with the localization of the active principle against pernicious amemia it has been 
suggested that they may be .a source of the hasmopoietic principle. Thus in nvelve cases 
of pernicious anaemia studied by Jacobson in 1939 (Jacobson, W., /. Path. Bact., 1939, 49, 
1) the argentaffine cells were either completely, or almost completely, absent. In two 
cases of sprue with macrocytic anaemia an almost complete absence of argentaffine cells 
was also noted, whereas in other blood diseases no change was found from the normal 
distribution of argentaffine cells. 

Carcinoid tumours derived from argentaffine cells are fairly common in the appendix 
but rare elsewhere. They take the form of small nodules embedded in the mucous 
membrane or submuco.sa. They are often multiple, seldom ulcerate and rarely metastasize. 
Even when metastases hai-e been known to be present patients have Ijccn reported to 
remain alive and well for more than eight years. 

Microscopic esaminarion shoirs these tumours to consist of closely packed, small, round 
or oval cells with round, deeply-staining nuclei. The tumour cells .arc generally arranged 
in small clusters but may show a glandular arrangement. Often tlie tumour appears to 
be encapsulated but the stroma may contain smooth muscle fibres. The complete 
identification of a carcinoid tumour requires the demonstration of argentaffine granules 
in the tumour cells, but most pathologists are agreed that the histological structure is 
sufficiently distinctive to permit diagno.sis without the use of a silver stain. 

Tlie nine cases of carcinoid tumours of the ano-rcctal region which I have come across 
11 1 ad the form of small firm rather .solid nodules situated in the mucous membrane and 
Thev resembled small adcnom.a,s or lymphomas and did not look like malig- 
sunmuc three were accidental Rndings noticed during the routine examina- 

nant gr oneration soecimen of rectal c.anccr. Tlic question of fiirtlier -surgical treatment 
non 01 1 , E - three cases because the tumours were only accidentally discovered 

did not arise removed from the patient, hut in the other six patients a carcinoid 
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tumour was found in material removed for biopsy during sigmoidoscopic examination 
and sent to the laboratory for diagnosis. 

These six cases were scattered over the decade 1926 to 1946. The first patient avas a 
woman aged 40 who attended the Out-patient Department of St. Mark's Hospital in 1936. 
A small nodular carcinoid tumour was removed from the lower third of the rectum just 
above the ano-rectal line, but I have not been able to get in touch with this patient again 
and can only say that she never returned to the hospital. The next case occurred in 1937, 
the patient being a woman aged 34 who was also found to have a small nodular carcinoid 
tumour in the lotver third of the rectum. This was removed by local excision and I am 
glad to say that now, nine years later, her health is good and there has been no sign of 
recurrence. Two cases were met with in 1940, one in a man aged 40 who died one year 
later from other causes, the other in a woman aged 36 whom I have been unable to trace. 
One case was met with in 1945 and one in 1946. 

The questions which have to be decided with regard to carcinoid tumours are (1) do 
they require anv surgical treatment at all? and (2) if they are removed are they liable 
to recur? These questions can only be answered when a larger number of cases has been 
kept Under observation for a longer period of time. At the present time the best advice 
a pathologist can give to a surgeon is to remove a carcinoid tumour by local excision and 
to keep the patient under obserration and watch for any sign of recurrence. The real 
danger about carcinoid tumours is that they might be mistaken for carcinomas. This 
mistake is more likely to be made by a pathologist than by a surgeon because in its gross 
characters a carcinoid tumour does" not look like a malignant tumour, whereas in its 
microscopic structure it does. 

I have mentioned a number of peculiarities in the surgical pathology of malignant 
disease of the ano-rectal region, some of which are of trivial character and some of more 
importance. I should like as a final word to recall the four features which seem to me 
to be most worthy of emphasis, namely (1) the association of colloid carcinoma with a 
fistulous track: (2) the fact that a very small primary tumour in the ano-rectal region may 
have spread far and wide; (3) the observation that tumours of the ano-rectal region may 
be of a mixed character, the upper part being columnar and the lower squamous-celled 
carcinoma: (4) the occasional presence in the ano-rectal region of a carcinoid tumour of 
doubtful malignancy and the importance of distinguishing this from ordinary carcinoma. 


A Brief Surgical Review of 20 1 Malignant Growths of the Ano-Rectal 

Region 

B)" C, Naunton Morgan, F.R.C.S. 

[/» absentia read by W. I. Cawkwel!., F.R.C.S.] 

PErtiXE.vL excision is still regarded by some surgeons ns the operation of choice for 
groiyths of the rectum above which a finger can be passed, i.e. growths of the lower third. 
If this operation is to be considered a radical procedure for malignant neoplasms of the 
lower rectum, then those situated in the ano-rectal region should be amongst the most 
suitable. An opportunity has arisen for study of grow ths at this level of the bowel from 
the surgical aspect, at a time when Dr. Dukes has reviewed their pathology. 

In order to obtain some contrete information regarding the best operation for eradica- 
tion of ano-rectal malignant neoplasms, their surgical pathology has been studied from 
20! pathological reports, scale drawings and photographs of specimens removed either by 
combined or perineal excision. Amongst this number were 12 squamous-celled growths, 
which included the mixed type already described by Dukes. 

Indications for the less severe operation of perineal excision for reasons of associated 
disease, poor general health or as a palliative measure are not here considered, though 
of course these factors and especially the familiarity' of the surgeon with the operation of 
combined excision may enter into the choice of operation. 

Apart from the demonstration of lymphatic .spread by dissection and microscopy of 
the excised specimen, accurate information regarding the suitability of the case for one 
or other operation is not always easily obtained. Nevertheless, an unbiased attempt has 
been made to assess the clinical and operative problem from the pathological data alone 
Combined excision is necessary for radical sufgerv in all growths with extensive 
lymphatic involvement, for those svith a second malignn'nt neoplasm several inches higher 
up in the rectum or where there is a submucous spread. In the lar^e majority of 
instances, the degree of lymphatic implication is unknown to the surgeon; onlv occasionally 
are the full facts known befr.re operation. ’ ' " ' ' 

It was found on die grounds mainly of high lymphatic spread, the presence of a second 
growth or of submucous infiltration that about one-half of the examined specimens could 
only have been radicallv treated by combined excision. 

In addition to the above findings, either alone or in association, there were other factors 
which called for a more radical removal than that which perineal excision can offer. 
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betivecn the epithelini constituents of the growth. In ttvo cases there were no lymphatic 
metastases, but in one there was evidence of venous spread. In the two cases with lymphatic 
metastases were squamous and others adenocarcinoma in type. 

Ihe most probable e.splanation of these mixx’d tumoitrs is that tlicy arc formed by 
the fusion of two separate malignant growths, one of which arose above and the other 
beJoty the ano-rcctal fine. Mo.st recent studies go to show that in their earliest phases 
malignant tumours are often multifocal in origin. As these small initial foci of malignant 
growth enlarge they fuse together making one single' tumour. In these mi.xed tumours 
the parts arising above and bCloiv the ano-rectal line retained the distinctive histological 
features of their site of origin, although now compounded together into one single tumour. 

Columnar and squamous-celled carcinomas are the commonest manifestations of inalig- 
nancy in the ano-rectal region but other varieties of malignant tumour may also ntciir; 
in fact, this mucocutaneous junction may be described as fertile soil for pathoiogicai 
curiosities. A transitional cell type of carcinoma is by no means rare. Melanoma, 
lymphosarcoma, fibrosarcoma and teratoma seem to be commoner in this situation than 
elsewhere in the rectum or anal canal. These rarer malignant , tumours often exhibit 
some feature which makes the surgeon suspect that he is dealing with something out of 
the ordinary, but this is not always the case. No doubt in their earliest phases the r,uer 
forms of malignancy do e.xhihit characteristic distinguishing features, but at a later stage, 
especially ivhen the surface has become ulcerated and infected, nothing but microscopic 
examination can distinguish sarcoma from carcinoma. 

The surgical treatment of all the forms of malignancy so far mentioned is the same, 
namely prompt and radical excision, but what is the appropriate treatment for a tumour 
of doubtful malignancy, such as a carcinoid?- Surgeons are of course familiar with 
carcinoid tumours in the appendix and it is well known that tliey are of a low grade 
malignancy, grow slowly and seldom give rise to lymphatic metastases. It is not generally 
known that carcinoid tumours may occur so far afield as the ano-rcctal region but 1 have 
come across nine cases in which a small tumour with the characteristic histology of a 
carcinoid was found in the ano-rectal region or lower third of the rectum. 

T/ie special characteristics of carcinoid tumours . — They are known also as pseudo- 
carcinomas, small-ccllcd carcinoma or argentaffine tumours. The last name is used 
because it lias been shown that they arc derived from specially differentiated cells of the 
intestinal epithelium which have an affinity for silver .salts. TJiese argentaffine cells occuf 
normally in small clusters in the cardiac and pyloric regions of tlie stomach and in the 
duodenum, and are found also in much smaller numbers in the small intestine 
and colon. These specialized intestinal cells often contain yellow granules ivbich 
can be recognized by microscopic examination of the unst.ained paraffin sections 
and they may also be made to emit a bright yellow fluorescence. The exact function of 
argentaffine cells is unknown but it has been supposed that they are the source of an 
interna! secretion. Since the distribution of argentaffine cells shows a dose parallelism 
with the localization of the active princjplc against pernicious anaimia it has been 
suggested that they may be .a source of the hmmopoietic principle. Thus in twelve cases 
of pernicious anaemia studied by Jacobson in 1939 (Jacobson, W., /. Path. Bad., 1939, 49, 
I) the argentaffine cells were either completely, or almost completely, absent. In two 
cases of sprue with macrocytic anremia an almost complete absence of argentaffine cells 
was also noted, whereas in other blood diseases no change was found from the norm.il 
distribution of argentaffine cells. 

Carcinoid tumours derived from argentaffine cells are fairly common in the aiipcntbx 
but rare elsewhere. They take the form of small nodules embedded in the mucous 
membrane or submucosa. They are often multiple, seldom ulcerate and rarely metastasize. 
Even when metastases have been known to be present patients have been reported to 


remain alive and well for more than eight years. 

Microscopic examination shows these tumours to consist of closely packed, small, round 
or oval cells witJi round, deepiv-.staining nuclei. The tumour ceils are generally arranged 
in small clusters but may show a glandular arrangement. Often the tumour appears to 
be encapsulated but the stroma may contain smootli muscle fibres. The complete 
identification of a carcinoid tumour requires the demonstration of argentaffine granules 
in the tumour cells, but most pathologists arc agreed that the histological structure is 
sufficientlv distinctive to permit diagnosis without the use of a silver stain. 

The nine cases of carcinoid utmaurs of the ano-rcctal region irhich } hare come acro.s.s 
11 Id die form of small firm rather solid nodules situated in the mucous membrane and 
^ 1 Thev resembled small adenomas or lymphomas and did not look like malig- 

submucos, . diree were accidental findings noticed during the routine exnmina- 

nant growtns. luc .. 

snecimen of rectal cancer. The question of fiirrlier surgical treatment 
tipn of three cases Ixicaiisc the tumours uerc only accidentally discovered 

did not arise in t from the patient, but in the other six patients a carcinoid 

in an organ already iemo>i-u 
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or whether it seemed that both the cascum and the appendix, were involved in the same 
simultaneous pathological process. This decision does not create much difficult)’^ ior 
the previous experience of acute appendicitis teaches the surgeon to assess the condition 
of the ca:cum which is compatible with that diagnosis. 

If it were decided that the case was one of amoebic infection then the appendix was 
never removed but the abdomen closed perhaps with a soft corrugated drain tor seventy- 
two hours but never around a hard tube the pressure of which might cause ulceration. 
Specific anti-dysenteric treatment was instituted immediately. 

This routine proved satisfactoiy and was not varied. 

1 saw five cases of perforation of the crecum or colon due to dysentery. One formed 
a pericolic abscess, and after drainage survived wdth a temporary faecal fistula. The 
other four died and two of them never even reached the operating theatre. Indeed with 
an occasional exception the condition must be recognized as uniformly fatal. The time 
factor is of supreme importance and wherever possible the affected loop should be brought 
out as a colostomy and the peritoneal cavity drained. 'ViTiere the perforation occurs in 
a fixed portion ol the colon it can only be closed and covered with omentum. The 
difficulty of making, such sutures hold’ has already been emphasized. Routine treatment 
by intravenous infusion, continuous gastric suction and chemotherapy is added to the 
emetine injections, but the outlook is depressing. 

The only variety of strictures of the rectum and colon following dysentery which 
occurred with any frequency was one situated at a constant level nvo inches above the 
anal canal. This site I assumed to be the lowest valve of Houston. Confirming this, the 
early cases showed a crescentic outline only later spreading to become annular and 
diaphragmatic and lastly extending longitudinally to involve an inch of rectal wall. 

The level at which these strictures occur contrasts sharply with my observations as to 
the site at which the lowest lesion tends to persist in amoebic dysenterj’, which I found 
to be five and a half inches from the anal canal. The question had arisen whether 
proaoscopy was of appreciable help in diagnosing difficult cases of amoebic dysentery' or 
whether sigmoidoscopy was necessary. I held the view that a sigmoidoscope was needed 
because from my case records the lowest site at which a solitary amoebic ulcer commonly 
persisted was five and a half inches above the anal canal. 

This finding is obviously not an absolute one for Manson-Bahr has recorded tw'o 
cases of solitary amoebic ulcer of the rectum within reach of the finger. Amcebic ulcera- 
tion is frequently to be seen through a proctoscope but in such cases there is no difficulty 
in finding the entammb* in the stools and the proctoscopy is of academic interest onlv. 
I did not find that these low amoebic ulcers tended to persist. Therefore in spite of tlie 
fact that four of tny stricture cases were stated to have had amcebic dysentery I am of 
the opinion that where a rectal stricture is attributable to dysentery* it is the result of 
bacillary infection and it cannot be e.vpected to respond to any specific therapy. 

In my cases of amoebic dvsentery tivo localized narrowings of the colon occurred. 
One was due to an amcebic granuloma, and the other to pericolitis With abscess formation. 
It is clear that in either condition healing might progress to infiltration of the bowel 
wall with subsequent stenosis or stricture. 

There now remains for comment the conditions of amoebic hepatitis and amcebic 
abscess and there is no clear demarcation between the two. For this reason the initial 
treatment is by emetine. The response is dramatic and in the majority of cases clinical 
recovery' is complete. It is not generally agreed whether these successes include anv 
true liver abscesses. Personally I think they do, for I have seen many cases showing all 
the signs of abscess formation including that of “cupping” or “tenting” of the diaphragm, 
but which have responded within twelve days to the emetine injections. I believe tiiat 
the absorption of pus may take place if the following criteria are fulfilled: (1) The abscess 
is small (less than 4 oz. of pus). (2) It is situated posteriorlv in the right lobe of the liver 
(3) It is not secondarily infected. Obviously medical treatment cannot bring about a 
cure in die presence of secondary infection. ° 

The figure of 4 oz. is empirical, and I quote it because aspiration of cases which have 
failed to respond to emetine usually yield more than 4 oz. of pus I find that a higher 
percentage of anterior abscesses require aspiration and, following on this a higher ner 
centage of antenor abscesses eventually need open drainage when compared wath those 
situated posteriorly. ' luusc 

In brief the treatment of hepatic amotWasis is by medical means. Aspiration is reserved 
for cases m which tire general condition deteriorates during the injections and those whi* 
fail to respond to full course. Open drainage is undertaken for abscesses which recw 
after repeated aspiration. “ icLur 

mere the site could be determined by X-ray. local tenderness or bulging of the chest 
wall, posterior abscesses were aspirated directly over the .swelling Ptfrelv ev^L^t 
puncture was performed sy stematically through' the lowest three imetcLal ' spaces i^“ch 
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A large and bulky growth of this region will not only prerent accurate examination of 
the rectum and rectosigmoid above it, but furthermore the mechanical difficulties may 
make its removal with high division of the mesorcctum impossible. Fixitv of the growth 
and infiltration of other structures, especially when the mesorcctum is short, also make 
adequate , extirpation from below difficult. The length of bowel removed is relatively 
unimportant in the absence of submucous spread; it is the high division of the raeso- 
rectum that really matters. For these additional reason^, it was found that a further 
one-^xlh of the cases required a combined excision. Therefore, no less than Iwo-thirds 
of these ano-rectal neoplasms needed treatment by combined excision. 

Perineal excision was considered adequate in the remaining third. These growths were 
either small or of moderate size with little' or no, fixity. There was no evidence of sub- 
mucous spread and glandular lymphatic deposits were absent in all but a few and then 
were only slight and limited to the region of the primary growth. 

Two-thirds of the malignant neoplasms under review would have brought disappoint- 
ment to the surgeon who favours perineal excision, whereas he ivho performs combined 
excision whenever possible for low-lying rectal carcinomata would seldom regret his choice. 

l am grateful to my colleagues at St, Mark's Hospital for their help and for the oppor- 
tunity to review our more recent cases. 


The Surgical Complications of Amoebic Dysentery 
By K. L. James, M.S., F.R.C.S. 

The following is an account of my experience of treating surgical complications of- 
amiebic dysentery over a period of three years’ service in military hospitals in India. Out of 
a large intake of cases only a small percentage needed to be transferred to the surgical 
side. • ■ 

For a surgeon working in tropical climates the most difficult and anxious problem 
was the differential diagnosis clinically between acute appendicitis and amoebic infection 
of the ctecum. It is, however, a most important decision and the same problem is bound 
to arise in this country following the return of Service personnel from the theatres of 
war where dysentery is endemic. 

The local physical signs in an established case are not very helpful, but Philip Hawe 
states that early in amoebic infection of the csecum the local , signs in the right iliac 
fossa are already present and predorrfinate,over the generalized signs of toxairola whereas 
in early acute appendicitis the general signs and referred pains eclipse any physical 
signs in the right iliac fossa. I regard this as a shrewd observation, and likely to prove 
helpful when cases are seen early. 

Typical cases of acute appendicitis do occur in dysenteric subjects who may still 
show amoebic cysts if the stools are examined. These are suitable cases for operation 
and cause no difficulty; nor at the other end of the scale do those patients who are. not 
really suggestive of appendicitis and show entamcebre in the stools. These must receive 
medical treatment only. Again, a localized abscess in tlte right iliac fossa gives rise 
to no problem since the indication is always for drainage only and there is no question 
of removing the appendix. 

There remain the many difficult cases, and I, personally, place reliance on the follow- 
ing points: 

(1) The initial pain of appendicitis is either epigastric or diffuse around the umbilicus; 
that of amoebiasis of the cKcum is in tlie right iliac fossa or across the lower part of the 


abdomen. 

(2) Amcebiasis.must occur in a previou.sly infected patient and therefore in a patient 
whose health is below par. Appendicitis, on the other hand, tends to attack a pre- 
viously healthy subject. Again the history of similar attacks occurring prior to over- 
seas serv’ice would rather point to the appendix. 

(3) In amoebiasis I found that the tongue iwa.s frequently furred in patches and glazed 
red in other areas, whereas in appendicitis it is uniformly dirty. 

My surgical specialists and I all made mistakes and in the early days three soldiers 
had an appendicectomy performed when the lesion was really amoebic infection of the 
cicum. Tlic first progressed satisfactorily with medical treatment. The second died 
of difftise fccal peritonitis and the third had the good fortune to form a fecal fistula in 
the wound from which the contents of the cxcum discharged for eight months. 

The truth of the matter is that the amoebic caecum will not tolerate a piir.sc-.string 
c.fure nor will the base of such an appendix liold a ligature safely. 

After these experiences I instituted in my hospitals the following procedure wlicn 

A ..hrfiil case of this nature was opened up: 

^ the minimum and most gentle handling of the bowel the surgeon should 

e,mpiu)i i, condition of the aveum nas secondary to that of the appendix 

determine AMieiuci uiv- 
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A Unilateral Kxukenberg Tumour with no Apparent Primary Growth. — ^D oreen 
Daley, M.D., M.R.C.O.G. 

A married nulliparous woman, aged 39, seen in January 1945 on account of retro- 
sternal pain of several months’ duration, not related to food and worse on bending. Neither 
physician nor surgeon could find any abnormality and barium swallou’ and follow through, 
chest X-ray and D.C.G. were negative. 

She was next seen nine months later. Abdoutinal examination revealed a hard, 
mobile mass in the right lower abdomen rising from the pelvis almost to the umbilicus. 
The only associated symptom was three months’ amenorrhoea following a regular men- 
strual cycle. On vaginal examination a normal uterus could be felt separate from the 
tumour which was aiagnoscd as a fibroma of the right ovary. 

At laparotomy in October 1945 a firm tumour fS inches across) of the ovary was found 
on the right side and removed. The surface was smooth and did not show' any bosses. 
Other pelvic organs were normal and there was no ascites. Section of the tumour 
showed firm almost white tissue with some areas of degenerative breakdown near the 
hilum. There were no macroscopic haemorrhages. Histology: typical Krukenberg 
carcinoma. 

Further investigation failed to show any primary growth. 

Fractional test meal, barium follow-through and enema, tests for occult blood, chole- 
cystography, gastroscopy and sigmoidoscopy all gave negative results. 

Progress.'— -She was given a course of deep X-ray therapy to the pelvic organs and has 
remained well. X-rays of the spine do not show any abnormality. 

When last seen in' June 1946 she had put on weight and there was still no evidence 
of a primary growth nor of enlargement of the other ovaiy. 


Theca-lutein Tumour. — William Hawksvvorth, F.R.C.S, 

The pathological specimen and preparations of a theca-cell tumour of the ovary are 
shown through the courtesy of Dr. Robb-Smith at the Radclitfe Infirmary. 

This rare tumour was first described as a separate entity by Loffler and Priesel in 1935. 
Earlier literature does not appear to contain any descriptions of tumours which corres- 
pond in their characteristics to the theca-cell tumour. 

Up to 1943 no more than 70 cases had been published. 

The theca-cell tumour, or thecoma as it is sometimes called, is a tumour derived from 
the germinal tissues of the ovarv' and composed of elements indistinguishable from 
those that are present in the theca interna under normal physiological conditions of the 
mature graafian follicle, whether it be in its proliferative or regressive phase. 

The tumour commonlv occurs in the post-menopausal aec-eroun althoueh cases have 
been reported which have occurred in‘ the adult reproductive Veriod. ^It is al^t 
always unilateral and often adherent to neighbouring organs, especially the uterus. In 
size it mav varv from a small nodule in the ovarv to a tumour of some 6 in in diameter 
The consistency of the tumour varies according to the proportion between the cellular 
elemetiLs and the fibrous matrix and also varies according to the presence and extent 
of degenerative changes. The cut surface of the tumour may be of homogeneous 
structure of yellowish colour, or it may be diffusely mottled with yellow areas s^arated 
from one another by whitish or greyish strands of fibrous tissue, ' Small necrotic areas 
scattered throughout the solid tumour mass as well as large cysts almost replacing the 
whole tumour have been described. ‘ ^ 


Microsconicallv the picture of the theca-cell tumour is not uniform, and even in the 
same specimen the cytoiogv' and the architecture show different characteristics Geist 
and Gaines have given the classical description of the microscopic picture in which thev 
say that the tumour is distinguished especially bv “the presence of bundles of bright 
spindle-shaped cells epithelioid in appearance, distributed in a regular interlacing imtmer 
throughout the tumour, and often hyaline plaques”. The presence of fat in fairly 
large amounts within the cells, and to a lesser extent in the surrounding connective 
tissue. IS also stressed. Novak_ makes a point that in these tumours one does see from 
time to lime areas of cells typical of granulosa cells so that he doubt.s the advisabiliw 
of too sharp a definition between granulosa-cell tumours and theca-cell tumours esned 
ally because they have identical endocrine effect. The mingling of epithelh’im ^nd 
comective tissue elements m the theca-cell tumour is quite common ^ “ 

Classicailv. the cellular elements of the tumour are desrriherl In ~ • 

(n) Tlie cell type, which resemble.s the cellular elements of the theca inttrL'^oTtr 
Oct. — Obstet. ! > i tnc 
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are to be found in the anterior axillary line. In each interspace the needle is inserted 
in three directions at right angles to the long axis of the body to a deptli not exceeding 
4 in. It is essential always to use a wide-bored needle (such as is found in the Potain set) 
if it is hoped to withdraw amoebic pus. Anteriorly aspiration is safe only, through the 
costo-xiphisternal angle. 

Open drainage of posterior abscesses was by rib resection with obliteration of the 
pleural cavity by suture. Anterior abscesses are drained through a high epigastric incision. 
If the level of the peritoneal reflection has been lowered by the downward enlargement 
of the liver a tube can be inserted at once. But if drainage is to be transperitoneal then 
the liver must be stitched to die parietal peritoneum. 

It is well known that rupture of a liver absce-ss into a bronchus is frequently followed 
by cure but this method of drainage is uncertain and undesirable. It is not. too late to 
aspirate or drain the liver even ivhen the coughing up .of blood-stained sputum heralds 
an imminent rupture. 

When an amoebic abscess ruptures into the general peritoneal cavity it is sufficient to 
insert a suprapubic drain into the pelvis; apparently the slimy- amoebic pus does not 
stimulate the formation of adhesions. Both my ■ cases recovered following this procedure 
and neither gave rise to any an.viety. 

Rupture into the pleural cavity is less fortunate probably for -two reasons: 

(I) The displacement of the mediastinum. (2) The tendency to diagnose pneumonia 
with a suspected effusion. The usual chest aspirating needle is not tvide enough to widi- 
draw amoebic pus and therefore the true state of affairs is not recognized. 

Finally I was greatly impressed by the extreme wasting that occurred in cases of liver 
abscess. This does not mean a bad prognosis, for however emaciated the patient, his 
outlook is still hopeful if his absce.sses are drained, provided that sufficient liver tissue 
is left to carry on during the recovery period, and this I find is usually so. 

Air Commodore T. C. Morton: In a recent series of over a thousand cases of dysentery 
invalided from the tropics, there 'were ten cases of nnia;bic liver abscess; spontnncdii.s 
rupture into the peritoneum occurred in two cases, both of the left lobe of the liver, and 
in neither case had amcebiasis been suspected prior to laparotomy. 

The importance of giving a case of amoebic hepatitis or liver abscess a full course of 
E.B.I, or some other potent “gut-sterilizing’-' amtebicide, as a follow-up in tonvalc-sccnce, 
cannot be too strongly emphasized, as odierwise reinfection from the gut of a previously 
damaged liver is only too probable. Emetine hydrochloride by needle alone will only 
cure some 7% of cases of colonic infection. I have seen two cases in the last two years 
where neglect of this precaution led to a reinfection of the liver, in one case with fata! 
results, as the second abscess ruptured into a bronchus and eventually a brain abscess 
developed. 

Amoebic stricture of the rectum was only seen in one case for which a colostomy had 
been carried out in India; the case sheets described a large gangrenous slough of the rectum 
being passed per amim during the routine treatment of the case for amoebiasis. Active 
Entamoeba: histolytica were reported to have been found on two separate occasions in 
India and they were found again on his return to the U.K., both from the colostomy 
opening, and again in biopsy material obtained from the site of the stricture. The 
probable explanation in this case is that secondary bacterial infection, with a virulent 
organism, occurred at the site of an amoebic ulcer, leading to an intense localized inflam- 
mation which culminated in gangrene. I entirely agree with Sir Philip Manson-Bahr, 
that a rectal stricture due to Entamceb:e histolytica per se is almost unknon-n. In four 
cases of amoebic gramdoma (amoeboma) of the rectum in which, prior to treatment, it 
was impossible to attempt to’ pass a sigmoidoscope beyond the gramdoma, complete resolu- 
tion without diminution of the lumen followed specific emetine and penicillin therapy. 

The return of thousands of Service personnel from the tropics to civil life will nrovidc 
the surgeon with the additional task of excluding ammbiasis in every case of abdominal 
disorder, and even in haemorrhoids and anal fistulae. In doubtful cases I woidd make a 
plea for routine sigmoidoscopy in those cases in which the stools arc negative 
for Entamoeba: histolytica cysts, as in 80% of cases of amcebiasis the charac- 
teristic crateriform pitting wdl be found (see Cropper. C. F. J. il945). Sigmoidoscopy in 
Amoebic Dysentery, Lancet (ii), 460), I have .seen an amoebic hepatitis develop following 
an operation for a proved adenocarcinoma of the colon. On the other hand, six ca.scs 
of adenocarcinoma of the colon in this scries were treated for ama-bic dysentery. In two 
of these the growth was in reach of the examining finger. There is. therefore^ a reverse 
s'dc to the medal and a dual patholosrv must always be considered in cases of suspected 
amccbic granuloma refractory to treatment. 

Mr Michael Smyth, M.Ch., read a paper on “Confusion of Amteb.-tma with Carcinoma". 
see Lancet. 1946 iii). 376. 
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her own record was good. The menstrual history was normal with a mild degree ot 
dysmenorrhoea. 

On examination there were no abnormal physical findings. The adnexte were appar- 
ently healthv and there were no palpable masses. The uterine cavity measured I'/z in. 
Insufflation of the tubes was successful at a pressure of 180 mm. of mercury but no gas 
passed when the pressure fell below 120 mm. Biopsy of the endometrium: Secretor)- in 
type with some areas of fibrinoid necrosis and a few typical tubercles. 

The patient was sent for a chest X-ray, a differential white cell count and E.S.R. 
before repeating the endometrial biopsy, but only the first of these investigations tvas 
carried out as she inadvertently discovered that she tvas a tuberculous suspect — a sugges- 
tion to which she and her husltand strongly objected. The chest X-ray was negative. 

She remained well until early January 1945, sixteen months later, when she com- 
plained of the onset of malaise, fatigue,* cold in the head and loss ot appetite. The 
private doctor was in attendance and early in February rigors, headaches, an unproduc- 
tive cough and the clinical signs of a right-sided pleural effusion made their appearance. 
The patient was admitted to the Osier Pavilion under the tuberculosis officer on 
February 18 when she was dyspnoeic, and cyanosed. Her menstrual history w'as still 
normal.* There was no vaginal discharge and no clinical evidence of pelvic pathology 
but she still complained of a mild degree of dysmenorrheea. 

A week after admission to the sanatorium the patient became irrational, complained 
of severe headache and pain in the neck. A lumbar puncture revealed 100 lymphocytes 
per field and a few acid-fast bacilli. The condition slowly deteriorated over the next 
two weeks and death occurred on March 10. 

Post-mortem examination . — ^The brain and meninges of the cord were studded with 
tubercles. The right pleural cavity contained an encysted effusion. The external surface of 
both lungs showed a moderate number of miliary tubercles and the cut surfaces showed an 
early diffuse miliary spread. There was no old-standing tuberculous lesion. 

The peritoneal cavity was normal and the pelvic organs looked healthy. There were, 
however, some tags ot omentum adherent to the posterior surface of the uterus. It 
was not clear whether this was an old process or a response to the recent miliary spread. 
The fallopian tubes and endometrium showed no abnormality nor thickening; in fact 
the tubes were perhaps smaller in diameter than normal. The kidneys showed an 
occasional miliary tubercle on their cut surfaces. In the mesentery at the lower end of 
the small intestine there was one calcified lymph node 1 cm. in diameter with several 
smaller hard fibrotic lymph nodes in relation to it. Microscopically there were tubercles 
in the fallopian tubes and endometrium although to the naked eye these appeared normal. 
Diffuse miliary tubercles were also found in the liver, lungs, pleurse and meninges. 

The conclusions arrived at were that the original infection was the mesenteric Ivmph 
node, then the endometrium and finally a blood-stream dissemination. 

During the last four years I have collected 17 cases of endometrial biopsies revealing 
tuberculous endometritis with no other clinically recognizable affection of the pelvic 
organs, and in no other case has there developed a spread of the tuberculous process 
beyond the pelvis, nor has any proved fatal. But on the other hand, no treatment ha.s 
been successful in curing the tuberculous endometrium and in some cases, the spread to 
the adjacent pelvic viscera has called for surgical interference, and an operation for total 
hysterectomy and bilateral oophorectomy has been performed. Whilst in others, no 
treatment whatsoever has been given and no symptoms have arisen and there have been 
no unfatourable results to the genera! health. 

Double Uterus and Bilateral Pyosalpinx. — Elizabeth M. Rose, M.B. 

The specimen demonstrated was obtained at operation from a patient who gave the 
following history. In August 1938 when aged 23 and unmarried she was admitted to 
hospital complaining of severe pain in the R.I.F. for the first three davs of menstrual 
periods. This had been recurring for four years and had not been relieved by appendicec- 
tomy. She was examined under antesthesia and dilatation and curettage were carried 
out but no abnormality was found. Seven months later she reported again, now married 
and three months’ pregnant, complaining of slight irregular vagina! bleeding and con- 
stant pain in the R.I.F. On vaginal examination a mass was felt to the left of the 
pregnant uterus. Laparotomy was performed and a double uterus was found with a 
pregnanej’ in the right horn. In the course of investigations an intravenous pvelogram 
revealed only one kidney and ureter which were on the left side. The pregnancy 
continued and was normal apart from the pain which persisted until the fifth month 
The pain in the R.IT’. during menstruation was less severe after the pregnancy hut it 
returned and persisted, again for almost five months, when she became pregnan't’for the 
second time in 1944, Delivery and puerperium were normal as before 
More than a year later, in January 1946. she reported to hospital again She had been 
completely free from pain until five weeks previously, since when it had been severe 
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matunng graafian foliide where the cells are slender, spindle-shaped, with well-de- 
reJopeci fiOroiis projections, eJongatetl, deeply-staining nuclei and scanty protoplasm 
containing mimitc lipoid droplets, or {b) cells similar to the theca interna as they 
appear immediately prior to rupture of the foUicle, that is, ovoid or plump cells ividi 
deeplv-staining atrophic fibrillary processes, roundish or ovoid nuclei and abundant 
rat-laden protoplasm, or (c) those cells which resemble the theca-cells after the rupture 
or the rolhcle, i.e. theca-lutein cells; these cells are polyhedral in shape, show no 
evidence or hbriuary projections under the usual staining methods, have central 
nucicj aiici abundant lipoid in the protoplasm. 

The lipoid is, of course, well brought out by the usual methods” of staining frozen ' 
sections of the tumour with Sudan 3 or 4, the intra-ceilular lipoid then appearing as 
bright red droplets. • i 1 1 o 

rhe fibrous matrix of the tumour sometimes show's a picture of definite connecth'e 
tissue type, alternating with areas with lack of regular arrangement. The fibroblisis 
arc usually arranged in .regular bundles and, as has already been stated, tlie cells of 
the tumour mav be arranged in bundles or irregularly scattered through the matrix. 
The actual matrix itself is made up by fibrous projections of the cells themselves, as wdl 
as the fibrohlast.s. Occasionally these projections may show hyalinization. 

The proportion of the cellular elements to the fibrous matrix varies considerably. 
The fibrous tissue gives the whitish or greyish appearance to the tissue strands in ibe 
tumour, and the fat-laden cells of the cellular elements macroscop'ically give tlie yellow 
colour to the tumour. 

Briefly, the histogenesis of the tumour is probably best considered as arising from 
remnants of early mesenchymal cells, as postulated particularly by Novak and Barzolai. 
Tlie symptomatology of this tumour is due, as is widely known, to the fact that it 
produces the female sex hormone which is responsible for changes in the endometrium, 
myometrium and the breast, similar to those observed in cases of granulosa-cell tumour. 
As a result, in post-menopausal women an irregular bleeding is the outstanding feature. 
During the reproductive pha.se, the irregularity is characterized by periods of amenor- 
rheea and followed by recurrent irregular periods of bleeding. All these manifestations 
disappear following removal of the tumour. In the differential diagnosis, owing to the 
fact that these tumours have been adherent to the uterus, they are frequently mistaken 
for fibromyomata. As a rule, this tumour is benign, but examples of proven malignancy 
have been described. In their treatment removal of the tumour is adequate, except in 
cases of malignancy where a pan-hysterectomy should be performed and followed by 
deep X-ray therapy'. 

The turhoitr under discussion was removed at operation from a patient aged 62, wbo 
came to hospital complaining of a blood-stained disdiargc for the past two months. At 
operation, a dilatation and curettage was performed to cxchuie carcinoma of the body m 
the uterus, and hypertropiiied endometrium, charaCteri.stic of mctropatiiia tvas obtained, 
and this, in association with a palpable small left ovarian tumour, suggested the diagnosis 
of a granulosa-cell tumour. The uterus and tumour were removed vaginally by Mr. Stall- 
vvorthv, and the patient has made an uninterrupted recoverv. 

The specimen show.s a left ovary enlarged to 5'/- cm. in diameter and the right ovary 
atrophic and normal in size for a patient of this age. The cut surface of the tumoitr 
shows little nodular patches of yellow tissue separated by strands of white or greyish 
fibrous connective tissue. The vellowisli colour was more pronounced prior to the 
mounting of the specimen, but it is still sufficiently well marked to be seen without 

difficulty. _ 

Tire endometrium appeared to be .slightlv thickened and the myometrium did not show 
any macroscopic hyperplasia. Microscopic slides show the characteristic nrchitectiirc 
of a theca-cell tumour. The cells are varied, some soindlc-shaped, others ovoid, rather 
plump, with roundish or avoid nuclei and with fibrous tissue elements making up thtf 
matrix of the tumour. These arc well shown in the slides stained bv Mas.son’s trichromc. 
and in some areas this fibrous tissue is thicker than others and gives a hvaline appear- 
ance The cells themselves tend to scatter and extend froni the epithelial masses in 
amongst the surrounding connective tissue. The staining doc.s not sliow particularly well 
tiie fibi'iliarv projections from the individual cells which help to make up the matri.v. 

This case is one of an ovarian neoplasm occurring in a p.itient after the menopause 
nd trivine ri.se to post-mcnopaiisal bleeding. The microscopical picture resembles theca 
• e ° oTa physiological graafian follicle prior to ovulation, and hence tlic name theca- 


cell tiivnouv. 

rr, 1 . -Podometritis with Miliary Spread.— -M. K.tTimEK.v Lawi.oh. F.U.C.S.Ed. 

Tubercul . — aged -Ifi. attended the sterility clinic at the HadcUffe Infirmary in 
Marncd u • > ‘fc Pcen married five yeans, and had been dcsirou.s of becoming 
August ITfJ. pj-gvif,,,.; three vears. Her husband, 36 years of age. w.as healthy anti 
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her own record was good. The menstrual history was normal with a mild degree ot 
dysmenorrhosa. 

On examination there were no abnormal physical findings. The adnexa: were appar- 
ently healthy and there were no palpable masses. The uterine cavity measured 2»4 in. 
Insufflation of the tubes was successful at a pressure of ISO mm. of mercury but no gas 
passed when the pressure fell below 120 mm. Biopsy of the endometrium: Secretorv' in 
type with some areas of fibrinoid necrosis and a few typical tubercles. 

The patient was sent for a chest X-ray, a differential white cell count and E.S.R. 
before repeating the endometrial biopsy, but only the first of these investigations was 
carried out as she inadvertently discovered that she was a tuberculous suspect — a sugges- 
tion to which she and her husband strongly objected. The chest X-ray was negative. 

She remained well until early January 1945, sixteen months later, when she com- 
plained of the onset of malaise, fatigue, cold in the head and loss of appetite. The 
private .doctor was in attendance and early in February rigors, headaches, an unproduc- 
tive cough and the clinical signs of a right-sided pleural effusion made their appearance. 
The patient was admitted to the Osier Pavilion under the tuberculosis officer on 
February 18 when she was dyspnoeic, and cyanosed. Her menstrual history was still 
normal. There was no vaginal discharge and no clinical evidence of pelvic pathology 
but she still complained of a mild degree of dysmenorrhma. 

A week after admission to the sanatorium the patient became irrational, complained 
of severe headache and pain in the neck. A lumbar puncture revealed 100 lymphocytes 
per field and a few acid-fast bacilli. The condition slowly deteriorated over the next 
two weeks and death occurred on ^larch 10. 

Post-mortem examutatiou . — The brain and meninges of the cord were studded uith 
tubercles. The right pleural cavity contained an encysted effusion. The external surface of 
both lungs showed a moderate number of miliary tubercles and the cut surfaces showed an 
early diffuse miliary spread. There was no old-standing tuberculous lesion. 

The peritoneal cavity was normal and the pelvic organs looked healthy. There were, 
however, some tags of omentum adherent to the posterior surface of the uterus. It 
was not clear whether this was an old process or a response to the recent miliary spread. 
The fallopian tubes and endometrium showed no abnormality nor thickening; in fact 
the tubes were perhaps smaller in diameter than normal. The kidneys showed an 
occasional miliary tubercle on their cut surfaces. In the mesentery at the lower end of 
the small intestine there was one calcified lymph node 1 cm. in "diameter with several 
smaller hard fibrotic lymph nodes in relation to it. Microscopically there were tubercles 
in the fallopian tubes and endometrium although to the naked eye these appeared normal. 
Diffuse miliary tubercles were also found in the liver, lungs, pleur® and meninges. 

The conclusions arrived at were that the original infection was the mesenteric lymph 
node, then the endometrium and finally a blood-stream dissemination. 

During the last four years I have collected 17 cases of endometrial biopsies revealing 
tuberculous endometritis with no other clinically recognizable affection of the pelvic 
organs, and in no other case has there developed a spread of the tuberculous process 
beyond the pelvis, nor has any. proved fatal. But on the other hand, no treatment ha.s 
been successful in curing the tuberculous endometrium and in some cases, the spread to 
the adjacent pelvic viscera has called for surgical interference, and an operation for total 
hysterectomy and bilateral oophorectomy has been performed. Whilst in others, no 
treatment whatsoever has been given and no symptoms have arisen and there have been 
no unfavourable results to the genera! health. 


Double Uterus and Bilateral Pyosalpinx. — Eliz.vbeth M. Rose, M.B, 

The specimen demonstrated was obtained at operation from a patient who gave the 
following history. In August 1938 when aged 23 and unmarried she was admitted to 
hospital complaining of severe pain in the R.I.F. for the first three davs of menstrual 
periods. This had been recurring for four years and had not been relieved bv appendicec- 
tomy. She was examined under anaesthesia and dilatation and curettage were carried 
out but no abnormality was found. Seven months later she reported again, now married 
and three months’ pregnant, complaining of slight irregular vaginal bleeding and con- 
stant pam in the R.I.F. On vaginal examination a mass was felt to the left of the 
pregnant uterus. Uaparotomy was performed and a double uterus was found with a 
pregnancy- m the right horn. In the course of investigations an intravenous pvelogram 
revealed only one kidney and ureter which were on the left side The pregnancy 
^tinucd and was normal apan from the pain which persisted until the fifth month 
The pam m the R.IT. dunng menstruation was less severe after the pregnancy hut it 
returned and persisted, again for almost five months, when she became pregnant’for the 
second time in 1944. Delivers- and puerperium were normal as before ^ ” 

More than a year later, in January 1946, she reported to hospital again She hid V.ee,> 
completely f,ec from pain until five weeks previously. since^vL;®rhad been ^mere 
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and constant in the same position as before. It was a,ssociated with a yellow vaginal 
00*0 ‘^n^'oo irregular severe bleeding. On e.'camination she was slightly febrile, T. 
yj-B, X . 88, and she did not look acutely ill though she was debilitated. There was 
tenderness in both iliac fossae, most marked on the right side. On vaginal examination 
two niasscs could be felt, that on the left appeared to be a normal uterus while that on 
the right was round, firm and tender. There was slight tenderness in the left forni.v. 
As It was considered possible that there might be a tubal pregnancy' the abdomen was 
opened and bilateral pyosaipinx was found with the double uterus which had a single 
cervi.x. Small bowel was lightly adherent to the right tube but was scparated-easily, 
and bilateral salpingo-oophorectomv and total hysterectomy were carried out. The iini- 
Jateral ureter did not cause any difficulty and the patient made a good recovery. 

The case illustrates several practical points which may arise in patients with double 
uterus. Frequently they complain of disordered menstruation which may be irregular 
or painful. The condition is most often diagnosed during- pregnancy, however, when 
the abdomen may he opened, as in this case, to exclude or’arian cyst or ectopic gestation. 
It is relatively common to find developmental abnormalities of the renal and genital 
tracts occurring in the same patient and one must bear this in mind when operating 
on any woman with double uterus. Anotlier difficulty less well appreciated is that the 
knowledge that a patient has a youblc uterus may confuse the diagnosis of superimposed 
pelvic disease. 

This patient was fortunate in having no difficulty when in labour. Commonly prema-. 
ture labour occurs or inertia, or the non-pregnant horn may obstruct delivery. Mal- 
presentation, post-partum haemorrhage and retained placenta are frequent. Perhaps the 
most common symptom of double uterus is habitual abortion. A patient was described 
who had had four early miscarriages and no normal pregnancies. On each of the last 
three occasions she was told that there was a tumour complicating the pregnancy. Each 
time she reported for treatment of the tumour after recovering from the miscarriage, 
"but when .she was not pregnant the mass could not be felt. At last she was investigated 
by hv,stcro-saIpingograiTi which explained the- phantom tumour. The X-ray demon- 
strated clearlv the same - abnormality as we found in the previous case — a uterus bi- 
cornui.s unicollis. 

Fclampsia on the 26th Day After Delivery. — ^W. R. 'Winterton, F.R.C.S. 

Mrs. M. D., aged 28, primigravida, was due on April 29, 1946._ Pregnancy was 
normal, except for some giddy attacks in February. She was Rh-positive. 

Three weeks before she was due she developed some ccdeina of the ankles but there 
was no albumin in the urine and the blood-pre.s,<!ure was 120/80. The head was engaged. 
She went into labour on May 2. Labour was prolonged and lasted four days, ending 
with a low fpreeps delivery. The third stage was normal. 

Durine die puerperium her temperature remained between 99° and 100° and her niilse 
was' rapid. On the ninth day .she had a secondary post-partum htemorrhage of fifteen 
ounces. She was curetted and some offensive blood dot was removed. There were no 
placental remains. Following the curettage she complained of headaches. On the 
sixteenth day some oedema of her legs was noticed. Her blood-pressure was then 120^0. 

On the seventeenth day she had another slight loss. She was given a blood transfusion, 
but later in the dav she had another post-partum haemorrhage. Another curettage was 
performed but again no placental remains were removed. She was given another trans- 
fusion of two pints of blood. From then on the oedema became more marked and 
generalized. The oedema of the conjunctiva: was particularly noticeable and the urinary 
output began to drop to about fifteen ounces daily. 

On May 31, the twenty -sixth day after delivery, .she had a fit. During the course of 
the dav she had eight fits. Her blood-nrcssure was 190/150 and the urine boiled solid. 
The output could not be measured as she was incontinent, but it was very small. 

She was treated with sedatives and later that night when .she appeared moribund was 
given a high spina! anesthetic, double strength plasma and ten ounces of 5% sodium- 
sulnhate intravenously. Twelve hours later she began to regain consciousness, com- 
plained of thirst and passed thirty ounces of urine. 

* For the next three days she was drowsy and incontinent and the blood-nrcssure 
remained about 170/110. She then raoidb' improved and hv the tenth dav after tho 
fits iter blood-pressure h.ad returned to NO/90. She returned borne on Tunc 19. 

On the da'’ of the fits her blood urea was 43 mg. per 100 ml. The urine .showed red 

^^When Mcn^two'^months W'cr. she was very well, the Wood-pressure w,is 140/70 and 
there was no albumin in the urine. . - ^ . 

joff JVrerard Williams showed a specimen of carcinoma of the cervix treated hv 

Mr. 1 Wndder in confinnitv after preliminary ureteric transplantation, 

rcmovni lucrvib 
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President — W, il. LEVirr, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

{May 17, 1946) 

DISCUSSION ON THE PLACE OF THE RADIOLOGIST IN THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 

Dr. S. Cochrane Shanks: In considering- the title of this Discussion: “The Place of 
the Radiologist in the National Health Service”, I am at once in a difficulty, that of 
definition. To me the term radiologist conjures the picture of one who attempts X-ray 
diagnosis. To mkny others he is one who attempts the cure of cancer with X-rays. 

Let me begin by claiming for radiologists a finger in as many pies as possible; not only 
in the hosphal, where our place is assured, but elsewhere also: the Central Health Service 
Council, the Regional Hospital Board, and the Health Centre with an X-ray department. 

The Central Health Service Coimdl. — This body is to consist of 41 members, 21 of them 
medical. Of the latter, 6 are ex officio — ^the Presidents of the three Royal Colleges and of 
the G.M.C., the Chairman of the Council of the B.M.A. and of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health, and two allocated to the mental. services. This leaves 13 places for 
the representatives of the general practitioner and consultant services. Not very’ many — 
but I think we should press very strongly for at least one of these on the grounds of the 
importance of our specialty to all other branches, and the magnitude of our work in 
hospitals. Failing that, we should certainly have oiie representative of each of the sections 
of radiology on the Standing Medical Committee of the Central Council. 

The Regional Hospitals Board.— -The Minister has stated that the personnel of the 
Regional Ho.spitals I^ard will be chosen for their knowledge and administrative ability 
on hospital matters, and while he will seek the advice of the local authorities, the medical 
profession, the universities and others, the members chosen will not be sectional repre- 
sentatives, and so whether a radiologist is chosen or not as a member will depend on 
whether he has the above qualities, irrespective of his specialty. There would be no 
certainty, therefore, that a radiologist would be a member of the Board. In order to 
provide any technical adrice that the Board might require, there should be appointed in 
each region an adviser in radiology, assisted maybe by a committee elected by the radio- 
logists of the region. Such an adviser or committee would exercise a number of useful 
functions, such as having a voice on the University Appointments Committee of the 
region when radiological appointments were under consideration. 

Again, if, as I suspect, the bulk ordering of major X-ray equipment is to be a matter 
for the Regional Hospital Board, who better could advise on this than a committee of 
radiologists of the region? I earnestly hope that the individual hospital radiologist will 
be given a very free choice of apparatus to suit his individual requirements, but bulk 
ordering will be economically attractive, and the advice of such a committee would ensure 
a sufficient variety in the bulk ordering to suit individual preference. 

Status of the radiologist in hospitals. — There can be no doubt of the importance of 
the X-ray depanments in hospitals: the diagnostic department deals with cases from 

every other department in the hospital and persistently doubles its numbers — and costs 

every few years: while the radiotherapy dqtartments become larger, more efficient and 
certainly fewer in number with every pronouncement of the Faculty of Radiologists. 

Oct.— Rad. 1 
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and constant in the same position as before. It was associated with a yellow vaeinal 
discharge and irregular severe bleeding. On e.\amination she was slightly februt T. 
yy-S, 1 . 88, and she did not look acutely ill though she was debilitated. There was 
tenderness in both iliac fossai, most marked on the right side. On vaginal e-vamiiiation 
two masses could be felt, that on the left appeared to be a normal uterus while that on 
the right was round, firm and tender. There was slight tenderness in the left forni.\'. 

s It was considered possible that there might be a tubal pregnancy' the abdomen was 
opened and bilateral pyosalpinx was found with the double uterus which had a single 
cervi.x. Small bowel ivas lightly adherent to the right tube but was separated- easily, 
and bilateral salpingo-oophorectomy and total hysterectomy were carried out. The imi- 
cause any difficulty and the patient made a good recovery. 

The case illustrates several practical points ivhich may arise in patients with double 
uterus. Frequently they complain of disordered menstruation which may he irregular 
The condition is most often diagnosed during, pregnancy, however, when 
the abdomen may be opened, as in this case, to exclude ovarian cyst or ectopic gestation. 
It is relatively common to find developmental abnormalities of rlic renal and genital 
tracts occurring in the same patient and one must bear this in mind when operating 
on any woman with double uterus. Another difficulty less well appreciated is that the 
knowledge tliat a patient has a double uterus may confuse the diagnosis of superimposed 
pelvic disease. 

This patient ivas fortunate in having no difficulty when in labour. Commonly prema-. 
ture labour occurs or inertia, or the non-pregnant horn may obstruct deliverv'. Mal- 
presentation, post-partum htemorrhage and retained placenta are frequent. Perhaps the 
most common symptom of double uterus is habitual abortion. A patient was described 
who had had four early miscarriages and no normal pregnancies. On each of the last 
three occasions she was told that there was a tumour complicating the pregnancy. Each 
time she reported for treatment of the tumour after recovering from the miscarriage, 
but when she tvas not pregnant the mass could not be felt. At last she was investigated 
by hvstero-salpingogram which explained tlic. phantom tumour. The X-ray demon- 
strated clearly the same, abnormality as we found in the previous case — a uterus bi- 
cornuis unicollis. 

lEclampsia on the 26th Day After Delivery. — ^W. R. Winterton, F.R.C.S. 

Mrs. M. D,, aged 28, primigravida, was due on April 29, 1946. Pregnancy was 
normal, except for some giddy attacks in February. She was Rh-positive. 

Three weeks before she was due she developed some oedema of the ankles but there 
was no albumin in the urine and the blood-pressure was I20/'80. The head was engaged. 
Site went into labour on May 2. Labour was prolonged and lasted four days, ending 
with a low forceps delivery. The tliird stage was normal. 

Durine: die puerperium her temperature remained between 99° and 100° and her nnl.se 
was- rapid. On the ninth day she had a secondary post-partum hatmorrhage of fifteen 
ounces. She was curetted and some offensive blood clot was removed. There were no 
placental remains. Following the curettage she complained of headaches. On the 
sixteenth day some oedema of her legs was noticed. Her blood-pressure was then 120^0. 

On the seventeenth day she had another slight loss. She was given a blood transfusion, 
but later in the dav she had another post-partum h-xmoiTh-igc. Another curettage tva.« 
performed but again no placental remains were removed. She was given another trans- 
fusion of two pints of blood. From then on the oedema became more marked and 
generalized. The oedema of the conjunctiva: was particularly noticeable and the urinary 
outDUt began to drop to about fifteen ounces daily. 

On May 31, die twenty-sixth day after deliverj'. she had a fit. During the course of 
the day she had eight fits. Her blood-orcssurc was 190/150 and the urine boiled solid. 
The output could not be measured as she was incontinent, but it was very small. 

She was treated with sedatives and later that nicht when .she appeared moribund was 
given a high spinal anassthctic, double strength plasma and ten ounce.s of 5% sodium- 
siilnhate intravenou'=lv. Twelve hours later she began to regain consciousness, com- 
olained of thirst and passed thirty ounces of urine. 

^ For the next three davs she was drowsy and incontinent and the blood-nrcssnrc 
remained about 170/110. She then raoidlv improved and hv the tenth dav after thef 
firs her Wood-pressure had returned to 140/90. She returned home on Tunc 19. 

* On the da'' of the fits her blood urea was 43 mg. per 100 ml. The urine showed red 

^^When ^"n'^two^inOTfhs'^'la'er. she was verv well, the blood-pre.ssurc was 140/70 and 

there was' no albumin in the urine. ... 

Mr Kverard Williams showed a specimen of carcinoma of the ccn-ix treated^ hv 
Mr. isveraiu madder in contimmv .after prcliminarv ureteric transplantation, 

removal or uterus <>00 
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the radiotherapy department as an oiit-patient, for he will be entitled to treatment free 
of charge under the scheme. The differentiation in out-patients might be clearer if free 
treatment under the scheme was permissible only on reference from the out-patient 
clinics of the hospital— -i.c. if the department were a “closed” one, except to private out- 
patients. 

The case of the X-ray diagnostician is even more complicated, for so much of his work 
is on out-patients. Many of vis are. at present, in private praaice and can arrange to see 
our private cases— -if not bedfast — in our private rooms. But in future, with the inevitable 
diminution in private work, and with the mounting costs of X-ray installations, few 
radiologists will care to face the expense of establishing private consulting rooms, and 
the majority will be driven to doing their private work in their hospitals. Again, the 
presence in the hospitals of private wards, and the principle of the open or dosed depart- 
ment will be the deciding factors in the maintenance of private X-ray diagnostic practice. 

Jii /ofoiir of the closed departnieitl in respect of the Comprehensive Service it is said 
that otherwise the departments mav be flooded with unnecessary work. If everything is 
“free- on the house” one can jiicture the request for a barium meal and follow through, 
and a barium enema; if nothing is found a cholecystography, and possibly an I.V.P. 
thrown in on the chance. If a patient has to pay for all that he will think twice. If it 
is free, the onus is thrown on the radiologist to refuse the . unnecessary examination. 

A more pertinent object'on to the open department is in the teaching hospital^ since 
valuable clinical material might be lost to the out-patient teaching clinics by the shon 
circuit. 

Those scho favour the open department sav, with considerable reason, that the family 
doctor is capable of handling the clinical aspert of many a case himself, and that the 
patient should not be forced to run the gauntlet of the out-patient clinic merely to obtain 
radiological evidence. In this respect, there is the recent recommendation of the 
Annual Representative Meeting of the British Medical Association, passed by an 
overwhelming majorir.', th.’.t general practitioners should have direct access for "their 
patients to X-rav and pathological services, without the intervention of hospital clinicians. 
In some cases this may be available in health centres and cottage hospitals staffed by 
general practitioners, but there is no doubt that it will also be demanded in district 
hospitals and probably also in teaching hospitals. 

Control of X-ray departments . — 1 should like now to insist on the principle that the 
radiologist should have effective charge of all the X-ray services in the institution. 1 
have in mind a growing tendency in diagnostic departments to nuclear fission, particularly 
under the impact of orthopaedic neutrons. This disruption by the orthopaedists is some- 
times difficult to resist, since, if their fracture clinics are situate some distance from the 
X-ray department, their demand for a subsidiary X-ray unit in the fracture department 
is very reasonable. 

MTien they tell us that they vvant to have a picture of a fracture taken while the patient 
is under an ana;sthctic, to view the pictures, and if necessary funher to correct the dis- 
placement, all before the patient recovers consciousness, they are on very sure ground. 
The patient is entitled to that service, and we must give it. even if it means installing a 
unit and dark-room in the fracture clinic. But I see no objection to this arrangement if 
we insist tenaciously on two things: first that the subsidiary unit and the radiographer 
working it are part of the main department, and under the direction and control of the 
radiologist, and secondly, and most importantly, that everv- film taken in the subsidiarv- 
unit is seen and reported on by the radiological staff. It will often be after the event-l- 
it may be the next day — but this procedure gives the radiologist the opportunity of 
checking day by day the X-ray work done tn the subsidiary department, and of drawing 
attention to any point in the X-ray aspect of a case missed by the clinicians, before harm 
IS done. 

Academic posts in radiology . — ^The establishment of university posts in any specialtv 
should relate to the amount of teaching undertaken. Now it is true that radiologists are 
called upon to undertake little systematized undergraduate teaching. This is, I think, 
right and proper, for there is little room in the overcrowded undergraduate curriculum* 
for systematized detailed teaching of radiologv' by radiologists. That in the main must be 
done by the clinicians at the bedside and in otii-paticnt clinics. There is certainlv not 
enough to warrant on those grounds alone the appointment of a university professor or 
reader. Bvit. when we consider the increasing demands of post-graduate teaching, the 
story is very different. In London there are this year about 100 post-graduate students 
training for a diploma m radiology. Even if this is a peak year, there will he, I feel 
sure, a large number of students presenting themselves in years to come to meet the 
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Radioiogists should, therefore, rank equally with their colleagues on the consultant staff 
ot the hospital, with the right to sit on the medical committee, eligible to serve on the 
committee of management of the hospital, and to take a part in the management of our 
medical schools. “ 

O) ganizatio)! of a radiotherapy department. — Radiotherapy of malignant disease should 
te conducted only in large, well-equipped and staffed centres which will tend to be in the 
umversity hospitals. In the provinees the problem is simpler than in London, where there 
aic 12 teaching hospitals. Jn each of these there he a major cancer centre^ in order 
that the undergraduate students—the doctors of the future who will be re.sponsihle for 
the eaily diagnosis of cancer — mav see a sufficienev' of cancer cases, in the wards and 
out-patient clinics. 

If radiotherapy has to be sent to another institution, the cancer cases will inevitably 
gravitate to where all the services are available. I .suggest that some compromise is 
necessary in London by establishing a radiotherapy centre in each teaching hospital, 
linked together in some cases, maybe, for staffing, research and record purposes. 

Organization of X-ray diagnostic departments. — ^Thcre can be few working in hospital 
departments who are not concerned at the difficulty in keeping abreast of the ever- 
increasint' stream of patients that pour into these departments. No sooner docs one, 
by extension of accommodation, equipment or staff, obtain a little breathing space, than 
fresh increases, fresh demands rlireaten to engulf tlic department again. 

Owing to the ever-increasing demands on hospitals it is seldom that tlie standard of 
work in even the good departmenrs equals that turned out by the best of tho.se in private 
practice, even if the same man he in charge of both. The remedy is dear: a sufficient 
number of properly trained radiologists should be employed to ensure that every case 
is seen by the radiologist on arrival in the department. A history should be taken, 
precise instructions given to the radiographer, and all films should be seen and passed by 
the radiologist before the departure of the patient. Then, and then only, will the quality 
of the work be of the highest grade. 

Training of radiologists. — The criteria laid down for consultants by the Joint Commhtee 
of the Royal Colleges should apply to radiologists as to other specialist.s. In the initi.i! 
stages of the Health Service there ivill be but one yardstick, the recognition by his compeers 
that a man is a de facto consultant. For the future more will be necessary. One 
or more house appointments in niedicinc or surgery, a diploma course culminating 
in a diploma, preceded or succeeded, maybe, by taking a higher medical, svirgica! or 
radiological qualification. Finally — and here is the essence — at least three years’ training 
as a junior in a big X-ray department, diagno.stic or therapeutic. This is the only way m 
which to develop a first-class X-ray service for the country; and during most of his training 
the as])irant ivill Ite earning a reasonable Uving. And here may I point out a gap in our 
X-ray diagno.stic training, in the art of radiography it.self. Most of us who arc established, 
can claim considerable experience in practical radiography in our private practice. In 
future, when most radiographic ivork is done fay technicians in hospitals, there is a danger 
of a generation of radiologists growing up who neither position the patient nor push an 
exposure button. We must, therefore, plan our system of training to include for our 
trainees some formal and deliberate duty as radiographers in our department.s. 

Encouragement in research seork. — As soon as oi>r juniors have attained enough cxpcri- 
cnce, they . should be encouraged to undertake .some work of investigation or research. 
The ever-increasing burden of routine work in ho.spital and private practice has stifled 
the urge to re.search. and denied the time for it. All this will, I hope, be changed, but 
only by planning the Sen'ice and training cnoiigli personnel to give leisure for this 
all-importnnt aspect of our work. 

Terms of service of radiologists. — Salary scales- will he settled generally for all consult- 
ants; but it is appropriate to discu.ss whether we arc to be employed part-time in hospital 
and part-time in private practice outside the hospital, or whole-time in one or more 
'hospitals; and if the latter, whether we shall be .allowed to sec private patients in our 
liospitals. 

To take the simpler problem fir.st, that of radiotherapists. There .seems little doubt that 
adiothorapv for malignant disease will in future he conducted in the main in properly 
wtnnizcd hospital centres, and that, therefore, radiotborapist.s will be employed wiiolc- 
. instinitions. Where bis collc.ngucs arc allowed priv.atc practice in the hospital, 

only fair that radiotherapists should have the like privilege, even if there he no 
tt section of the radiotherapy department. There may be some adminis- 

segregate I > deciding which patients should pay a fee. The differentiation is 

dear where the patient is an in-patient in the private wing, hut not so dear if he attends 
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the radiotherapy department as an out-patient, for he will be entitled to treatment free 
of charge under the scheme. The differentiation in out-patients might be dearer if free 
treatment under the scheme was permissible only on reference from the out-patient 
clinics of the hospital — ^i.e. if the department were a “closed” one. except to private out- 
patients. 

The case of the X-ray diagnostician Ls even more complicated, for so much of his work 
is on out-patients. Manv of us are, at present, in private practice and can arrange to see 
our private cases — if not bedfast— in our private rooms. But in future, with the inevitable 
diminution in private work, and tvith the mounting costs of X-ray installations, few 
radiologists will care to face the expense of establishing private consulting rooms, and 
the majority will be driven to doing their private work in their hospitals. Again, tire 
presence in the hospitals of private wards, and the principle of the open or dosed depart- 
ment will be the deciding factor.s in the maintenance of private X-ray diagnostic practice. 

In favour of the closed department in respect of the Comprehensive Service it is said 
that otherwise the departments mav be flooded with unnecessary work. If everything is 
"free- on the house” one can picture the request for a barium meal and follow through, 
and a barium enema: if notliing is found a cholecystography, and possibly an I.V.P. 
thrown in on the chance. If a patient has to pay for all that he will think twice. If it 
is free, the onus is thrown on the radiologist to refuse the . unnecessan- examination. 

A more pertinent object'on to the open department is in the teaching hospitali .since 
valuable clinical material might be lost to the out-patient teaching clinics by' the short 
circuit. 

Those svho favour the open department sav, with considerable reason, that the family- 
doctor is capable of handling the clinical aspect of many a case himself, and that the 
patient should not be forced to run the gauntlet of the out-patient clinic merely to obtain 
radiological evidence. In this respect, there is the recent recommendation of the 
Annual Representative Meeting of the British Medical Association, passed by an 
overwhelming majority, that general practitioners should have direct access for their 
patients to X-rav and pathological services, without the intervention of hospital clinicians. 
In some cases dtis may be available in health centres and cottage hospitals staffed by- 
general practitioners, but there is no doubt that it will also be demanded in district 
hospitals and probably also in teaching hospitals. 

Control of X-ray departments. — I should like now to insist on the principle that the 
radiologist should have effective charge of all the X-ray services in the institution. I 
have in mind a growing tendency in di.agnostic departments to nuclear fission, particularly 
under the impact of orthopaedic neutrons. This disruption by the orthopa;dists is some- 
times difficult to resist, since, if their fracture clinics are situate some distance from the 
X-ray department, their demand for a subsidiary X-ray unit in the fracture department 
is very reasonable. 

^ITien they tell us that they want to have a picture of a fracture taken w hile the patient 
is under an anawthetic, to view the pictures, .and if necessary further to correa the dis- 
placement, all before the patient recovers consciousness, thev are on verv- sure ground. 
The patient is entitled to that service, and we must give it, even if it means installing a 
unit and dark-room in the fracture clinic. But I see no objection to this arrangement if 
we insist tenaciously on two things; first that the subsidiary unit and the radiographer 
working it are part of the main department, and under the direction and control of the 
radiologist, and secondly-, and most importantly, that every film taken in the subsidiary- 
unit is seen and reported on by- the radiological staff. It will often be after the event — 
It may be the next day— but this procedure gives the radiologist the opportunity of 
checking day by dav the X-ray tvork done in the subsidiary- depanment, and of drawing 
attention to any point in the X-rav aspect ol a case missed bv the clinicians, before harm 
IS done. 

Academic posts in radiology. — The establishment of university posts in any specialty- 
should relate to the amount of teaching undertaken. Now it is true that radiologists are 
called upon to undertake little systematized undergraduate teaching. This is, 1 think, 
right and proper, for there is little room in the overcrowded undergraduate curriculum 
for systematized detailed teaching of radiology- by radiologists. That in the main must be 
done by the clinicians at the bedside and in out-patient clinics. There is certainlv not 
enough "to warrant on those grounds alone the appointment of a university professor or 
reader. But. when we consider the increasing demands of post-graduate teaching, the 
story is very- different. In London there are this year about 100 post-graduate students 
training for a diploma in radiology. Even if this is a peak year, there will be, I feel 
.sure, a large number of students presenting themselves in years to come to meet the 
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'increasing requirements of the X-ray service of the future. London University has a 
Frofessor of Radiotherapy but none in X-ray Diagnosis, and there is urgent need for at 
least one such of the latter in London. Indeed, two chairs in each branch of tlie specialty 
would be a great advantage from the point of view of post-graduate teaching. It is not 
only m London that professorships are desirable. They should be established in cvciy 
uniyetsity centre in the kingdom where systematized posr-graduatc instruction is being 
earned out, or where it might usefully be carried out in future. 

Diyribution of radiologists in the service. — I have touched on the administrative, 
hospital ^and academic status of radiologists, and on the types of appointments that radio- 
logists might expect to hold in the future. Finally, we might also usefully consider the 
pattern of distribution of radiologists not only in university tcacliing and district hospitals, 
but also cottage hospitals and health centres, tuberculosis clinics and mass radiography 
units. Our help will also be required for domiciliary X-ray services in the patients' 
homes, and I hope in dermatological X-ray therapy units, working in collaboration with 
the dermatologist. 

The diagram below indicates the broad pattern of hospital organization that tv'ill probably 
be adopted in the region. The university teaching hospital, with its medical .scliool. 


■ University 
Teaching Hospital 


Special Hospitals 


DISTRIBUTION OF RADIOLOGISTS IN A REGION. 


District Hospital 
(one in each area of the region) 



Moss 

Radiography 

Unit 


If the teaching hospital acts also as a district hospital, it too should link to the ancillary services as above. 

will be the academic centre and, it is hoped, the principal inspirational centre for the 
profession in the region. It will take its part in the regional hosjtital service in so far as 
its educational prc-occupations permit. But the backbone of the hospital service will 
be the district hospital centre — cither one hospital or a group of linked hospitals of the 
district or division, ivith a bed accommodation of about 1,000. It has been suggested 
-that this district centre should serve a population, on the average, of 150,000 and that 
there mav be 10 to 20 districts or divisions in c.ach region. To the centre should be linked 
the andliary institutions as indicated in the diagram. 

I have stated the thesis tliat X-ray diagnostic work can reach its maxiimim efficiency 
only if there is a radiologist constantly present during working hours to give personal 
detailed supervision to every case, and wc must so design the distribution of radiologists 
that this requirement is met, even in small institutions where there is not enough work 
for a tvholc-timc radiologist. The ideal would be to centre the radiological service of 
each area of the region in the district ho.spital (or hospitals) serving that area, in sudt a 
way that all the radiologists of the area arc attached to that hospital in some capacity or 
other; and at this stage in the organization 1 tliink there is room for some directional 
control of the radiological service. There should be a director, preferably whole-time, 
responsible for organization of the whole X-ray service of the district. At least one 
senior, the X-ray director of die district, should be whole-time in the district centre — the 
others serving part-time in the district hospital and part-time in one or more of the 
ancillary institutions. The advantages of sucli a grouping arc obvious: the benefit to all 
of professional contact and exchange of views and experience, the opportunity so afforded 
for members of the team to specialize in various branches of our work, and the 
avoidance of the temptation to undertake in the smaller institutions investigations or 
therapeutic measures which require the larger faciiities of the central hospital. 

The Consultant Services Committee and flic Faculty of Radiologists have estimated 
the number of radiologists required for diis service at 12 to 16 per million of the popula- 
tion Recent discussions indicate that this figure may be much too low, and that more 
u .lo.idlp tint number mav be necessary to give the necessary detailed individual 
than a X-rav work. If that should prove to l>c true, upwnrd.s of 2,000 radiologists 
attennon implement the service of the future. It will obviously take many 
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years co train such numbers, and it must be regarded as a long-term policy, impossible 
to achieve with hospitals and staffs as they are. But i£ we are going to build a brave 
new hospital world let our past of it be designed with courage and vision, with proper- 
accommodation and equipment, adequate professional and subordinate staff, real oppor- 
tunity for consultation on the problems that face us, leisure for thought and for research, 
and, above all, freedom to investigate and treat our patients secumhm artem trammelled 
only by the constructive help and criticism of our compeers. 

Dr. Richard Fawcitt [i4 bridged]; The voluntary hospitals in England and Wales, 
1,059 in number, provide 93,000 beds, of these one-third consist of hospitals with fewer, 
than 100 beds. 

The municipal hospitals provide 152,000 beds — ^78,000 of which are for general purposes, 
i.e, excluding infectious diseases, &c.; of these 78,000 beds 29,000 are in Public Assistance 
Institutions providing food and shelter for the clinically infirm and aged (see Brit. vied. 
19^6 (i), 653). 

Numerically the non-teaching hospitals far exceed the teaching hospitals. 

It is with these non-teaching hospitals that I am concerned in my remarks to-day. . 

It is not my purpose to deal with the past, though die present is unfortunately in 
many cases bound up tviih the past— particularly as far as accommodation is concerned 
— still many X-rav departments are hampered by lack of cubic space, ventilation, day- 
light,; insufficient apparatus due to lack of room, and darkrooms little better than a 
cupboard. 

Now as to the present. I thought it advantageous to send out a questionnaire to a 
colleague in each countt* in England and ask for his observations, preference 
being given to men sendng more than one type of hospital, but not so in every 
case — I did not personally choose the individuals to whom the questionnaire was 
sent. The selection was made from the County Hospital list of the 1945 Medical Directory, 
When checking up these items in the Directory several interesting facts appeared: 
(!) That many hospitals are served by doctors who are also engaged in general medical 

ANALYSIS OF 23 REPLIES. 

Personal Questionnaire to Radiologists of Non-Teaching Hospitals. 


A. — 1. Are you Radiologist to more than one Hospital ? 24 Yes/No 4 

2. Under which of the following categories does your Hospital X-ray Practice fall ? 

(a) Voluntary Hospitals t 

(i) In a large Provincial Hosoital witn from 200 to 400 beds or more ID 

(ii) In a smaller Provincial Hospital with from 50 to 200 bed5 (recog- 
nized as a Teaching Centre for Nurses) 23 

(ui) In a Cottage Hospital up to 50 beds 14 

(iv) b. Orthopaedic Hospitals ... ... ... ... 4 

c. Municipal Hospitals ID 

d. Sanatoria, &c 2 

e. Industrial Clinics ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

B. — Do you carrj' out Private Practice ? 

L At your Hospitals. If so, at what terms ? 26 Yes/No 2 

Comments : Legion. 

2. At your OUT! Rooms ... 22 Yes/No 6 

C. — ^Do you receive any honorarium for your Hospital work ? ... ... (-5-2) ... 14 Ycs./No 12 

D. — Are you able to give the amount of time to your Hosoital work that you consider 

really necessary so that every patient may receive the attention ? 8 Yes/No 20 

E. — Do you employ Tomography or does the lime factor «dude to a large extent ^is 

valuable aid to investigation ? ... ... ... (5 L) ... *13 Yes/No 15 

F. — Are 5*ou satisfied that you, personally, are bein^ adequately remunerated for 

the work that you are doing in Hospital ? g Yes 'No ID 

If not, whai alternative scheme would you suggest ? 

Comments : Legion. 

G. — Are you in favour of carrying out your Private work in Hospital and NOT at 

your ov.’n Private Rooms ? 14 Yes/No 124-2? 

H. — Do you think that any form of Private X-ray Consulting Practice can survive die 

introduction of the National Health Service? ... ... ... 15 Yes/No 12 +1? 

In your opinion is it desirable that h should do so ? 24 Yes/No 2 +2 ^ 

I. — Are you satisfied in your Hospital/s 

1. With your equipment ? ID Yes 'No 9 

2. With your accommodation ? 13 Yes/No 1*5 

3. With the adequao' of your Staff? ‘ ^ 

(а) Radiographic jg yejrNo 12 

(б) Socretaml 12 Yes^-Jo 16 

(c) Nuraingj 15 Yes'No 13 

4. With the attitude of your Hospital Committees towards expenditure, remuner- 

ation and number of Staff? ... j[g Yes/No 9 

5. With the co-operation of your colleagues in the matter of notes and investi- ^ 

gations in other fields that would assist the Radiological condusiom... 12 Yes/No 16 

Radiotherapy. 

In the maiority of Non-Teactog Hospitals, Radiotlierapy, except for Superficial Thetapy—Treat- 
ment of Sto, &c.— « seldom lusufied ^ess ^dcr the direct supervision of a member of the staff of a 
recogtured Tnctapy Centre, usually a University Centre. or me sian oi a 

Normally, the Non-Teaching Hospitals, particularly the sinaUer ones, have no Physicist and in 
many casra restrict^ Pathological facilma. -^ey ate accordingly often not in a positiSt S> make a 
diagnosis let alone treat cases requiring Deep Therapy and Radium w maKc a 

Do you agree with this opinion? 05 Ycs.H^o 

2 No Opinion. 

•Of the 13 who employ tomography 5 admit limited use ovring of lack of time. 
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'hicreasing rcqtineniencs of die X-ray service of the future. London University has a 
Piofessoi of Radiotherapy bur none in X-ray Diagnosis, and there is urgent need for at 
ICcSt one such of the latter m London. Indeed, two chairs in each branch of the specialty 
would be a great advantage from the jioiiit of view of post-graduate teaching. It is not 
oni) in London that professorships are desirable. They should be established in everj’ 
university centre m the kingdom where systematized posr-graduatc instruction is being 
carried out, or where it might usefitHy be carried out in future. 

Diyribnlion of radiologists in the service . — have touched on the administrative, 
hospital ^and academic status of radiologists, and on die types of appointments that radio- 
logists might expect to hold in the future. Finally, wc might also usefully consider the 
pattern of distribution of radiologists not only in university teaching and district Jio.spitals, 
but also cottage hospitals and health centres, tuberculosis clinics and mass radiography 
units. Our help will also be required for domiciliary X-ray services in die patients’ 
homes, and I hope in dermatological X-rav therapy units, working in collaboration with 
the dermatologist. 

The diagram below indicates the broad pattern of hospital organization that will probably 
be adopted in the region. The university teaching ho.spital, with its medical school, 
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If the teaching hospital acts also as a district hospital, it too should link to the anciJIar>’ services as above. 

will be the academic centre and, it is hoped, the principal inspirational centre for die 
profession in the region. It will take its part in the regional hospital sendee in so far as 
its educational pre-occupations permit. Bin the backbone of the hospital service ivill 
be the district hosjiital centre — either one hospital or a group of linked hospitals of the 
district or division, with a bed accommodation of about 1,000. It has been suggested 
-that this district centre should serve a population, on die average, of 150,000 and that 
there may be 10 to 20 di.stricts or divi.sions in each region. To the centre should bo linked 
the ancillary institutions as indicated in the diagram. 

I have stated the thesis diat X-ray diagnostic work can reacli its maxiinuni efficiency 
only if diere is a radiologist constantly present during working hours to give persona! 
detailed supervision to every case, and we must so design die distribution of radiologists 
that this requirement is met, even in small institutions where there is not enough work 
for a whole-time radiologist. Tire ideal woidd he to centre the radiological .service of 
each area of the region in die district hospital (or hospitals) serving that area, in sudi a 
way that all the radiologists of the area are attached to chat hospital in sonic capacity or 
other; and at this stage in the organization 1 think there is room for some directional 
control of the radiological serviced Tliere should be a director, preferably whole-time, 
responsible for organization of the ivliolc X-ray service of the district. At least one 
senior, the X-rav director of the district, should be whole-time in the district centre — the 
others' serving part-time in the district ho.spital and part-time in one or more of the 
ancillary institutions. The advantages of such a grouping arc obvious; the benefit to all 
of professional contact and exchange of view.s and experience, die opportunity so afforded 
for” members of the team to specialize in various brandies of our work, and the 
avoidance of the temptation to undertake in the smaller institutions investigations or 
therapeutic measures which require the larger facilities of the central hospital. 

The Consultant Services Committee and the Faculty of Radiologists have estiniafed 
the number of radiologists required for this .service at 12 to 16 per million of the popula- 
F n Recent discussions indicate tliat this figure may be nuicli too low, and that more 
c j tint number mav be necessary ro give the necessary- detailed individual 

than do • , should prove to be true, iipw.ards of 2,000 radiologists 

attenuon jo implement the service of the future. It will obviously take many 
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[This paper has been written in collaboration with Dr. J. D. N. Hill, Dr. E. Burkitt, and 
Mr. H. Halstead,] 

IXTRODUCTIOX. 

In his classical paper “On Depersonalization” in 1935 Mayer-Gross [I] commented on 
the meagre literature despite the widch scattered distribution of the syndrome. Tlie term 
“depersonalization” was first used by Dugas [2] in 1899, to name a syndrome originally 
described by Krishaber [3] in 1S72 under the title of cerebro-cardiac neurosis. The 
definition of the term as conceited by different writers tends to be a descriptive one, each 
stressing panicular aspects according to his special approach. Thus Schilder [4] in 1914 
says; “The individual feels totally different from the previous being; he does not recognize 
himself as a person, the outside world appears to him foreign, the ‘self does not behave 
any more in the former way." Oesterrcich [5] views it more from the standpoint of 
affect, thus ; “There is a diminution or complete disappearance of feeling, the individual’s 
sense, of living is gone, the central life sense is checked." Janet [6] observes that 
“depersonalization takes place when the individual does not recognize the maximum 
of consciousness and of reality, and depersonalization is nothing else but an internal 
perception of the disturbance in the function of reality, or else a dissolution of attention 
and therefore a release of automatic activity.” Wiersma [7] defines depersonalization 
as “a suddenly occurring rapidly passing state in which everything in the environment 
IS perceived vaguely and indistinctly. The complaint is not infrequently heard that 
everv'thing, though well perceived, is with difficultv' recognized. The voices of others, 
and also of the person himself, are plainly heard but not recognized. It is as if the 
perceptions arc duly accomplished, but the as.sociations which thev arouse in normal 
circumstances arc not formed. The patients complain that thev cannot think pronerlv 
that they cannot reflect; they feel dull and dazed, and the examination shows thev hate 
uilhculty in answering questions". 


Krapf [8] says of the svndromc: “The individual expresses himself as stranne his 
perceptions insufficient, his feelings empty, his thoughts shallow without relief his' nets 
automatic. It has been remarked for long that the strangeness is a farawav perception 
Oct.— Psych. 1. . i i - 
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or surgical practice; (2) that where a doctor is radiologist to one hospital only he usually 
is of the above type, or else has a whole-time radiological appointment at that particular 
hospital; (3) that most radiologists on my list serve several hospitals; (4) that a number of 
men appear to serve far too many hospitals and cannot possibly do tlieir job efficiently; 
(5) that several serve hospitals in more than one county, some in more than two. 

I can foretell some difficidty in dealing with this problem when regionalization comes 
along — if it does. 

When we get above two hospitals, and in some cases in two hospitals also — the number 
of beds served is in the region of 600 more or less. 

Where one man runs two hospitals the question of holidays is so difficult to solve that 
it usually results in no holidays at all. 

The type of hospital is fairly general and varied. Note the lack of radiologists in 
orthopaedic hospitals and sanatoria — these tend more and more to be dependent for die 
interpretation of their radiographs upon their own staff, with its limited knowledge. 

With regard to the final question on radiotherapy, the answers are overwhelmingly in 
favour of having a first-rate staff and well-organized radiotherapy departments in our 
hospitals, specially adapted for this purpose. 

On the whole the non-teaching hospitals have put up a good performance and have 
done, and are doing, their best. 

They are not in many cases fulfilling the ambitions of their radiologist; (a) Through 
lack of staff — chiefly medical — and inability of radiologist to give necessary time: (b) 
shortage of apparatus in many cases; (c) lack of accommodation; (d) lack of funds to 
provide these; (e) lack of co-operation of colleagues in otlier fields. 

Let me stress that this state of affairs does not apply to the teaching hospitals and to 
many of the non-teaching hospitals. In the case of the small hospitals perhaps the 
answer lies in the principle that some of us provincial radiologists have tried to follow 
out. In the smaller hospitals we cannot attempt to handle all die special cases, e.g. neuro- 
radiology, because, in the first place, we do not see enough of them. We must be 
prepared to send these cases to larger centres, university centres or other special centre.s 
where they can be adequately handled by a team. 

1 should like to end with a plea for Refresher Courses, and for frequent meetings to 
promote not only interest and study in radiology but also to foster a spirit of co-operatjon 
and wide under.standing amongst us. ' 
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Introduction. 

In his classical paper “On Depersonalization” in 1935 Mayer-Gross [1] commented on 
the meagre literature despite the widcU scattered distribution of tire syndrome. Tire term 
“depersonalization” was first used by Dugas {2] in 1899, to name a syndrome originally 
described by Krishaber [3] in 1872 under the title of cercbro-cardiac neurosis. The 
definition of the term as conceived by different writers tends to be a descriptive one, each 
stressing irarticular aspects according to his special approach. Thus Schilder [4] in 1914 
says; “"The individual feels totally different from the previous being; he does not recognize 
himself as a person, the outside world appears to him foreign, the ‘self’ does not behave 
any more in the former way.” Oesterreich [5] views it more from the standpoint of 
affect, thus: "There is a diminution or complete disappearance of feeling, the individual’s 
sense of living is gone, the central life sense is checked.” Janet [6] observes that 
“depersonalization takes place when the individual does not recognize the maximum 
of consciousness and of reality, and depersonalization is nothing else but an internal 
perception of the disturbance in the function of reality, or else a dissolution of attention 
and therefore a release of automatic activity.” Wiersma [7] defines depersonalization 
M "a suddenly occurring rapidly passing st.atc in which everything in the environment 
is perceived vaguely and indistinctly. The complaint is not infrequently heard that 
everything, though 'well perceived, is with difficulty recognized. The voices of others, 
and also of the person himself, are plainly heard but not recognized. It is as if the 
perceptions are duly accomplished, but the associations which they arouse in normal 
circumstances arc not formed. The patients complain that thev cannot think properly 
that they cannot reflect; they feel dull and dazed, and the examination shows they have 
difficulty in answering questions”. 

Krapf [8] says of the syndrome: "The individual expresses himself as strange his 
perceptions insufficient, his feelings empty, his thoughts shallow without relief, his’ acts 
automatic. It has been remarked for long that the strangeness is a faraway perception 
Oct. — P svcH. 1. 
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or surgical practice; (2) that where a doctor is radiologist to one hospital only he usually 
is of the abore type, or else has a whole-time radiological appointment at that particular 
hospital; (3) that most radiologists on my list serve several hospitals; (4) that a number of 
men appear to serve far too many hospitals and cannot possibly do their job efficiently; 
(5) that several serve hospitals in more than one county, some in more than two. 

1 can foretell some difficulty in dealing with this problem when regionalization comes 
along — if it does. 

When we get above two hospitals, and in some cases in two hospitals also — the number 
of beds served is in the region of 600 more or less. 

Where one man runs two hospitals the question of holidays is so difficult to solve that 
it usually results in no holidays at all. 

The type of hospital is fairly general and varied. Note the lack of radiologists in 
orthopaedic hospitals and sanatoria — these tend more and more to be dependent for the 
interpretation of their radiographs upon their own staff, with its limited knowledge. 

With regard to the final question on radiotherapy, the answers are overwhelmingly m 
favour of having a first-rate staff and well-organized radiotherapy departments in our 
hospitals, specially adapted for this purpose. 

On the whole the non-teaching hospitals have put up a good performance and have 
done, and are doing, their best. 

They are not in many ca.ses fulfilling the ambitions of their radiologist: {a) Through 
lack of staff — chiefly medical — and inability of radiologist to give necessary time: (h) 
shortage of apparatus in many cases; (c) lack of accommodation; (rf) lack of funds to 
provide these; (e) lack of co-operation of colleagues in other fields. 

Let me stress that this state of affairs does not apply to the teaching hospitals and to 
many of the non-teaching hospitals. In the case of the small ho.spitals perhaps the 
answer lies in the principle that some of us provincial radiologists have tried to follow 
out. In the sntaller hospitals we cannot attempt to handle all the special cases, c.g. neuro- 
radiology, because, in the first place, we do not see enough of them. We must be 
prepared to send these cases to larger centres, university centres or other special centres 
where they can be adequately handled by a team. 

I should like to end with a plea for Refresher Courses, and for frequent meetings to 
promote not only interest and study in radiology but also to foster a spirit of co-operation 
and wide understanding amongst us. ' 
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and Olsen and Ruby [33] state that anosognosia may arise in three distinct situations, 
namely a lesion of the thalamus, a lesion of the thalamoparietal peduncle, or a combina- - 
tion of motor cortical lesion and an interparietal lesion. Anton [34] in 1899 described 
a condition of failing perception which consisted of Bahinski’s anosognosia and the lack 
of recognition of blindness and deafness. In Gerstmann's syndrome [35], or finger agnosia, 
the body schema is affected by a focal cerebral lesion in one hemisphere only, the 
hemisphere concerned with the mdividual finger. This occurs in lesions of the angular 
gyrus. The patient’s psychic condition is good, but may be disturbed for a time. Bender 
and Kanzer [36] describe a dreamlike state of unreality' occurring in a parieto-occipital 
tumour, with disturbance in the perception of forms, and spatial order of objects, and in 
the orientation of the patient in space. Russell Brain [37] describes three cases of a 
distinct form of visual disorientation resulting from a lesion of the posterior half of the 
right cerebral hemisphere, and characterized by an inattention to the left half of external 
space. Significant contributions to the problem of disorder of the body image in psychiatry 
have been made by Gurewicz [38] on the “interparietal syndrome” which is characterized 
by two .types of phenomena: disorders in the body image, and raetamorphosia. Bychowski 
[39] reviews the study of the body image and says the Vienna School attempted to take 
into consideration t’ne psycho-analvtical view-point. This view-point attributes to 
narcissistic motives the fact that the patient refuses to admit to himself that his extremity 
is missing. The phenomenon of anosognosia has been related by Pdtzl [40] and Schilder 
with the role of repression. It must be pointed out that in all the above neurological 
conditions, the condition is a sign of loss of function which can only be demonstrated by 
testing. In depersonalization, however, the condition is a symptom complained of by 
the patient; the difference therefore is between a sign and a symptom, or difference between 
a disorder at the level of behaviour and a disorder at the level of experience. 

Clinical Findings. 

This investigation is based on a series of 66 cases recently examined and treated in the 
Sutton Emergency Hospital neuropsychiatric unit, and in the psychiatric out-patient 
departments of four London hospitals. There was no age selection, but we have excluded 
severe psychotics and involutional depressives, although vve know the symptom is common 
amongst them. We have confined ourselves almost entirely to cases in which depersonal- 
ization is either the presenting symptom, or plays a leading part in the symptomatology, 
or is a clinical entity, in all of which the patients understand the morbid nature of their 
state. The value of our selection is that we have a clear picture of the symptoms studied 
and many cases will fit into no other diagnosis than fire depersonalization syndrome. 
Practically all cases were leading a comparatively normal life prior to the onset. In' 
•the history-taking, particular attention was paid to the patient's description of the 
symptoms, often supplemented by a written account of his attitude to the symptoms. 
Care was taken as far as possible to avoid leading questions, and a verbatim account of 
the patient's statements was taken at the interviews. Each case had a full psychiatric 
investigation, and physique, personality development and intelligence were assessed. 
Miss J. M. Moore, psychiatric social worker, supplied social and family histories in most 
of the cases, visited the homes and interviewed near relatives. Special investigations 
carried out included the Rorschach test in 18 male and 22 female cases, the electro- 
encephalogram was recorded in 23, and Miss Elizabeth Bennett did a series of imagery 
type assessments. The 66 cases comprise 46 females and 20 males. The youngest age 
of onset was 10, die oldest 38; the average age of onset in women being 24-5 years, and 
in men 23-5 years. 20 cases began under the age of 20, 30 cases between the ages of 
20 and 30, and 16 cases from 30 to 40. A quarter of the cases had a sudden onset of 
depersonalization between the ages of 15 and 19. It is impossible to give a composite 
survey of the duration of symptoms as the majority of the cases are still depersonalized. 
Some c.ascs have had recurrent attacks of varying duration, others have remained per- 
sistentiy depersonalized for many years with or without marked fluctuations in its course. 
Thus one patient has had recurrent attacks for twenty-six years, another for twenty-three 
years, and 7 patients have been persistently depersonalized for seven years. 2 cases have 
up to date a persistent duration of symptoms of nine years; 1 of eleven years; 2 of 
thirteen years. One patient has had a fluctuating course over twenty-seven year's, and 
another in a similar way over twelve years. It must be emphasized that affective disorder 
could not be regarded as primarv in these cases. The phvsique of patients varied in 
type, btit the majority are of asthenic or athletic habitus. A point of possible interest’ 
m the previous medical history is that 9 cases had rheumatic fever in childhood and 
many others had recurrent attacks of tonsillitis and bad throats. 

All descriptions of the symptom fall naturally into those of changes of the seif or 
changes of the outer world. In the latter, attempts to classify cases into those cxperienc- 
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food without flavouiV’ Again Lange [91 gives a 
f 7 feeling of belonging to one’s own body is lost. The 

patient feels like an automatic machine, like a statue. The sound of his voice, his face in 
the mirrot seems strange to him. His mental picture.s are shadowy. His perceptions do 
not awaken a feeling of reality, his actions are mechanical, ivithout the feeling of will. 
■Ihoughts come and go without personal effort. The patient feels like an apathetic 
spectator without conne.vion with his own perceiving and doing,” 

• points out, w>licn depersonalization is referred to one generally includes 

m addition to changes of the self, changes in the environment, called “dcrealization” bv 
Mapother. 

Depersonalization can occur in any morbid psycliological reaction and is common in 
manic-depressive states, schizophrenia, obsessional neurosis and involutional melancholia, 
but also occurs in anxiety states and hysteria. It is seen in states of altered consciousness 
and occurs in encephalitis lethargica [10, 11, 12], in epilepsy [13], intoxication, delirium, 
ttnd exhaustion. It has been described in organic conditions such .is brain 
tumour and trauma [14], athetosis, hypoparathyroidism, carbon-monoxide poisoning [IS] 
and mescalin intoxication [16]. 

The mechanism of depersonalization has been approached from psychological and 
neurological view-points, and a diversity of theories have been advanced by descriptive 
psychiatrists, psycho-analysts and neurologists. Afayer-Gross has suggested that it is a 
dysfunction of cerebral origin, and is a preformed functional response of the brain. He 
also suggested that modern physiological metliods should be used to elucidate the 
mechanism, and this we have attempted to do. We can only brief!}' refer to some of 
the important psycho-analytical views. Gordon [17] broadly describes the syndrome as a 
converted representation of hidden or repressed emotional consciousness by a special 
determination. Schilder [18] stresses the shift of the libido in these patients, and its 
partial concentration on a scrutinizing tendency. Nimberg [19] believes it to represent , 
a loss of libidinal attachment as a result of physical punishment and a narcissistic wound, 
Sadger [20] states it may be an attempt to escajic, psychic castration, and Sbarl [21] regards 
it as an attempt to escape psychical and physical punishment by possessing die immunity , 
of inanimate objects; Freud [22] makes his fir.st mention of the subject of estranpment 
and depersonalization in 1937, noting two general cliaracteristics, first, dial they belong to 
the defence mechanisms tending to hide something from the ego — estrangement, or deny- 
ing a portion of die ego — and secondly, that they are rooted in the early past of the 
individual. Feigenbaum [23] points out that depersonalization is seen to serve as a 
mean,s of defence — namely, by projection. Oberndorf [24], has written a series of papers 
on the subject, stressing four successive mechanisms: parental identification; erotizatmn 
of thought; identification of such thinking as a characteristic of the parent of the opposite 
sex; and repression. MTttels [25] also suggests diat die imjiortant mechanism is the use of 
identification in the formation of personality. He says : “It. seems to me that the cause 
of depersonalization is an unusually great number of phantom figures, leaving the ego 
in such a position that it cannot decide which one of the figures has to be acknowledged 
as its representative. In terms of the libido theory' we could sav insufficient ego libido 
is invested in any one of these phantoms. Hence they are all grey and colourless, ' 
surrounding a perplexed and swaying personality. In all cases of depersonalization under 
my observation something was wrong in the infantile relation between the patient and 
the father. It does seem to me as though the .super-ego is re.sponsible for the disintegration 
of personality by condemning all of the phantoms without exception as unreal.” 

Neurologists have attempted to explain the syndrome in terms of local cerebral 
function, although no pathological changes arc found in cases of depersonalization as 
we understand them. They point out the close association of depersonalization and the 
phenomena of deja oti, and also the connexion between disturbances in die “body scliema” 
and its representation in the cortex [26, 27, 28. 29]. Tliis “body scbcnia" or "body 
pattern” is die concept which a person has of the image of his own body, or that of 
another, and the spatial relations of the parts of the body to each other. The body 
imace is intimately associated with the cerebral cortes csjjecially the inferior parietal, • 
maVeinai, and angidar gyri, and in the case of focal lesions loss of the hotly image may 
ccur but the patient rnay not be aware of its disturbance; nor need it interfere with 
' function Such lesions do not necessarily affect projection tracts, bin involve 
if^oH-ition systems and cause genuine disturbhncc of the p.syclic [30]. Thus, in 
assun. , jpepribed bv Babin.ski [31], in which condition an individual is unaware 

anosogno.si > ‘ [cgrc is a specific defect in body image. Defects in body image arc 

of his own _ ‘ -...I psvcbiatric coiidition.s. B-arkman [.12] .showed that the 
common m ,,Qg,.,p 5 ;a described bv Babin.ski. wa.s due to a Ic.sion of the right thalamus; 
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the pregnancy. 6 cases followed operations (with ansesthcsia), and a few followed some 
days after minor injuries to the head. One pregnant woman became depersonalized 
whilst looking at some pictures in the National Gallery, after she had been taking massive 
doses of abortifacients and had given up the idea of successfully inducing an abortion. 
Another pregnant women stated that it followed the taking of salicylates, and another 
patient was taking 15 grains of thyroid daily to reduce her weight before the onset of 
symptoms. 

Unlike most psychiatric conditions some patients find that when tliey concentrate the 
symptom recedes and when they relax it returns; as one patient says: “I concentrate and 
get things back a little, but the strain is too strong and as soon as I relax everytlting has 
gone again. I felt an attack coming on after my third confinement, but beat it this 
time by keeping my mind working." One young man had been almost continuously 
depersonalized for eight years. He said he felt worse when relaxed and all right if 
occupied. He supposed he was the only person who -w’ould welcome, for instance, a fire, 
as the excitement would relieve his symptoms. The happiest period of his life was when 
the Gestapo were after him and he was hiding or moving about, living on wheat ears 
and dry meat. He was symptom-free then. 

Our data fully substantiates die attitude taken by bfayer-Gross that it is possible to 
find support for a variety of theories about depersonalization by selecting suitable descrip- 
tions. He describes under the heading of theories from incomplete data the following; 

TABLE I.— TOTAL C.ASES GC. 

Ko. of No. of 

cases cases 

Altered time perception 22 Loss of feeling accompanying action 30 

Altered space perception ... ... 21 Disturbance of memoiy ... ... O 

Lack of affect 22 Altered range of consciousness ... 20 

Bodily change * ••• -15 

(1) Altered experience of time (Lewis [41]). (2) Qiange.s iii perception of space. (3) Lack 
of feeling. (4) Subjective experience of bodily change. (5) Loss of the specific feelings 
which accompany action (Loewy [42]). (6) Disturbances of memory. (7) Increased self- 
observation (Schilder). (8) Changes of clearness and range of consciousness and it seemed 
to us that equally we might add (9) Disturbances of autonomic function. 

Professor Aubrev Lewis has pointed out that time consciousness “is an aspect of all con- 
scious activity; it is essential to all reality. In deja vu there is a brief inability' to actualize 
the present, which in consequence is projected into the past”. Of time disturbances in 
depersonalization he says : "Tliey illustrate many of the outstanding features of the 
disorder: the inability to evoke the past readily or clearly, to distinguish the present from 
the past or future; there is paradoxically the increased quickness, with which time passes 
though it seems to drag along, the seeming remotene.ss of the recent past, the unconfirmed 
feeling of inability to judge the length of time. In depersonalization there is a change 
in space and time consciousness which m.ay be expressed in various forms.” 

We have found altered experience of time in 22 cases and they fit in well with Professor 
Lewis’s observations. One patient stated : “The times have gone, I can remember but 
there is nothing in that. The day is gone and it is empty. Time is gone, is a blank 
I have been here ten days and it seems I've been here no time at ail," Another patient 
said: “When I do anything it .seems such a long time ago. If I do anvthing in the 
morning it seems like weeks ago. Time does not mean anything; it seems long drawn 
out." 

Twenty-one cases described changes in perception of space. For example; “Every- 
thing around me was far away and tiny”, or “When I walk the ground seems to be high 
up. If I put anything down it seems to come towards me", or “The garden simpiv receded 
and looked like a scene on the stage.” " 

Twenty-two cases described lack of affect. “The emotional part of mv brain is dead. 
My feelings are peculiar, I feel dead. Whereas things worried me nothing does now. 
My husband is there but he is part of the furniture. I don’t feel I can worry. All mv 
emotions arc blunted.” 

Forty-five cases .showed subjective experience of bodily change. “Queer sensations 
connected with my breathing. I am consejous of not brrathing like other people and 
feel myself on occasions taking deep breaths which don’t come easily. Mv head and 
my breathing is in a muddle.” 

Thirty cases seemed to show loss of the specific feelings which accompany action. "If 
I laugh when somebody makes a joke it is automatic. There just doesn’t seem anvthitiE 
there." “I sing but I can't get the feeling of happiness. I lie in bed and get up and 
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jjig a Joss, rJiosc a change, and tliose an addition to tlic outer world, showed that addition 
.IS very r;ne, and that the same patient would at times speak as if the environment Jiad 
something missing in it, and at others as if the quality of his perceived experience had 
changed. Again there iva.s no clear distinction to be drawn between derealization and 
depcisonahzation. Whereas we have not found derealization without depersonaiiz.ition, 
cw occurred in a few cases. In the majority, the patient ivould complain at 

dilteient ttmes in terms of altered experience of self, or of the outer tvorld, but ivould 
lay emphasis on one or the other. In our attempts to elucidate differences of this type 
we have recorded verbatim patients* descriptions of their symptoms, but in practice it^ 
becomes clear tliat patients have the greatest difficulty in communicating their experiences. 
Such communications do not readily lend themselves to objective divisions of thi.s .sort. 
This may be due either to the complex nature of the experience, or possibly to the fact 
that it is difficult to put into words. This m,ay explain why the best descriptions arc given 
by the most intelligent patients. 

Fear, and the experience of being misunderstood, or being thought insane, have led 
many patients to suppress this symptom, and to complain of accompanying .somatic 
changes. Such patients are often diagnq.sed as affective disorders. 

Out of the 66 cases, 61 had a sudden onset, 3 cases were doubtful and in 2 the onset 
wa.s gradual. Intelligent people de.scrihe the onset of the experience of unreality in a 
number' of different ways, or in a composite way wliich would fulfil the criteria of more 
than one theoty. Thus one patient said ; “Suddenly everything was strange, unreal, and 
I was a different person.” Another said: “Everything suddenly went black. It was as 
though something had snapped, and from then on diings seemed different.” A few 
random descriptions include: “I suddenly felt peculiar.” “I suddenly felt I was dead." 
"It was as if my brain turned right over, and it left me with a dreamy confused and 
bewildered feeling.” I suddenly could not think what I was saying. I could not focus. 

I was talking to .someone and yet I iva.s- there and not there." "} wondered whether I 
looked the .same. I kept repeating to my husband: ‘Am I the same? do I look the 
same?’" “I was walking down the stairs one day when half my mind seemed to go. 

I kept looking at things to see if anything went back to normal, to see if they were in 
their original perspective.” 

In some cases the symptom is first of momentary duration, and then may recur at 
intervals, lasting longer each time, finally becoming stationary; or die condition may 
comimie unvarying. Tlie symptom frequently sets up a panic state, and it is common for 
patients to complain from that time of fcar-s of insanity, of impending death, and par- 
ticularly of fears of going out alone, and inability to travel. The initial onset is frequently 
accompanied by overbreathing or difficulty in breathing, a feeling of faintness without ■ 
an actual faint, and numerous somatic symptoms of anxiety. 


An interesting observation is the frequency with which depersonalization begins during 
a period of relaxation following prolongcd'fatigue or psychological stress or both. In 
our series it is commonly found to commence after such conditions, for instance wlien on 
holiday, or in the change over from an arduous or unpleasant job to a lighter or more 
congenial one, or in soldiers during leave, after demobilization, or awaiting return home, 
from abroad. ' One patient had a very worrying time over the question of marriage wliich 
she did not desire, and the attack began a week after her fiance was sent overseas; whil.st 
another patient who had badly missed her soldier-husband had an attack ivlien he w.as 
home on leave. One patient, after being evacuated from home for years, had tramped 
the streets of London for weeks trying to find a place in which to live, and the attack 
came on four days after resting at her .sister’s home. Another patient had had little rc-st 
during the “blitz” and became depersonalized .soon after evacuation to the country. 
Other cases followed broken engagements, and one after the termination of a honiosexii.al 
love-affair of many years’ duration and of a very unsatisfying nature. An obsessional 
individual with fcars’of dirt contracted pediculi puhi.s. and he item through severe stress; 
he became depersonalized during a period of intense relief following the cure of his 
skin trouble. An obsessional young ivoman ivho ii-as very harassed by a nagging niothcr- 
in hw and worried bv her infant’s thrush, became ill after slic left for her own home 
and the babv’s condition cleared up. A highly imclligent, .strongly olwcssionnl m.'in 
31 who obtained a first-class honours degree in economics after intensive study in 

1 ^ ’nes lie was a wage earner by day — became preoccupied with abdominal pains 

rile colon and mucus colitis. His condition was complicated by atmeks of 



but became j^ad been severe psvchological and physical stress during 

parturition. In these ca.c. 
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the pregnancy. 6 cases followed operations (witli anaesthesia), and a few followed some 
days after minor injuries to the head. One pregnant woman became depersonalized 
whilst looking at some pictures in the National Gallerj', after she had been taking massive 
doses of abortifacients and had given up the idea of successfully inducing an abortion. 
Another pregnant women stated that it followed the taking of salicylates, and another 
patient was taking 15 grains of thyroid daily to reduce her weight before the onset of 
symptoms. 

Unlike most psychiatric conditions some patients find that when they concentrate the 
symptom recedes and when they relax it returns; as one patient says; “I concentrate and 
get things back a little, but the strain is too strong and as soon as I relax everything has 
gone again. I felt an attack coming on after my third confinement, but beat it this 
time by keeping my mind working.” One voung man had been almost continuously 
depersonalized for eight years. He said he felt worse when relaxed and all right if 
occupied. He supposed he was the only person who would welcome, for instance, a fire, 
as the excitement would relieve his symptoms The happiest period of his life was when 
the Gestapo were after him and he was hiding or moving about, living on wheat ears 
and dry meat. He was symptom-free then. 

Our data fully substantiates the attitude taken by Mayer-Gross that it is possible to 
find support for a variety of theories about depersonalization by selecting suitable descrip- 
tions. He describes under the heading of theories from incomplete data the following: 

TABLE I.— TOTAL CASES CC. 


No. of No. of 

cases cases 

Altered time'pcrccption 22 Loss of feeling accompanjing action 30 

Altered space perception 21 Dismrbance of memory 6 

LackofsSfect 22 Altered range of consciousness ... 20 

Bodily change 45 


(I) Altered experience of time (Lewis [41]). (2) Changes in perception of space. (3) Lack 
of feeling. (4) Subjective experience of bodily change. (5) Loss of the specific feelings 
which accompany action (Loewv [42]). (6) Disturbances of memory, (7) Increased self- 
observation (Schilder). (8) Changes of clearness and range of consciousness and it seemed 
to us that equally wc might add (9) Disturbances of autonomic function. 

Professor Aubrev Lewis has pointed out that time consciousness “is an aspect of all con- 
scious activity: it is essential to all reality. In deja vti there is a brief inability to actualize 
the present, which in consequence is projected into the past”. Of time disturbances in 
depersonalization he says: "They illustrate many of the outstanding features of the 
disorder; the inabilitv to” evoke the past readily or clearly, to distinguish the present from 
the past or future: there is paradoxically the increased quickness with which time passes 
though it seems to drag along, the seeming remotenc.ss of the recent past, the unconfirmed 
feeling of inability to judge the length of time. In depersonalization there is a change 
in space and time consciousness which may be expressed in various forms.” 

We have found altered experience of time in 22 cases and they fit in well with Professor 
Lewis’s observations. One patient stated; “The times have gone. I can remember but 
there is nothing in that. The day is gone and it is empty. Time is gone, is a blank 
I have been here ten days and it seems I’ve been here no time at all.” Another patient 
said: “When I do anything it seems such a long time ago. If I do anything in the 
morning it seems like weeks ago. Time does not mean anything; it seems long drawn 
out.” 

Twenty-one cases described changes in perception of space. For example; “Every- 
thing around me was far away and tiny”, or “When I walk the ground seems to be, high 
up. If I put anything down it seems to come towards me”, or “The garden simply receded 
and looked like a scene on the stage.” 

Twenty-two cases described lack of affect. "The emotional part of my brain is dead. 
My feelings are peculiar, I feel dead. Whereas things worried me nothing does now. 
My husband is there but he is part of the furniture. I don’t feel I can worry. All niv 
emotions are blunted.” 

Forty-five cases showed subjective experience of bodily change, “Queer sensations 
connected with my breathing. I am conscious of not breathing like other people and 
feel myself on occasions taking deep breaths which don’t come easily. Mv head and 
my breathing is in a muddle.” 

Thirty cases seemed to show loss of the specific feelings which accompany action. “If 
I laugh when somebody makes a joke it is automatic. 'There just doesn’t seem anvthing 
there.” “I sing but I can’t get the feeling of happiness. I lie in bed and get up and 
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ing a loss, those a change, and those an addition to the outer world, showed that addition 
IS very rare, and that the same patient would at times speak as if the environment had 
something missing in it, and at others as if the quality of Jiis perceived experience had 
changed. Again there was no clear distinction to he drawn between dcrcalization and 
depeisonalization. Whereas we have not found dcrcalization without depersonalization, 
occurred in a few cases. In tlic majority, the jjatient would coinplain at 
diffeient times in terms of altered experience ol self, or of the outer world, but would 
Jay emphasis on one or the other. In our attempts to elucidate differences of this type 
t\c have iccoidcd veibatim patients* descriptions of their symtptonis, but in practice it' 
becomes clear patients Jiave the greatest difficulty' in communicating their experiences. 
Such communications do not readily' lend themselves to objective divisions of thi.s sort. 
This may be due either to the complex nature of the ex.pcrience, or possibly to the fact 
that it is difficult to put into words. This mav explain why the best descriptions arc given 
by the most intelligent patients. 

Fear, and the experience of being misunderstood, or being thought insane, have led 
many patients to suppress this symptom, and to complain of accompanying somatic 
changes. Such patients are often diagno.scd as affective disorder.^. 


Out of the 66 canes, 61 had a sudden onset, 3 cases were doubtful and in 2 the onset 
was gradual. Intelligent people describe the onset of the experience .of unreality in a 
number of different ways, or in a composite wav which would fulfil the criteria of more 
than one theory. Thus one patient .said: “Siidclcnly everything was strange, unreal, and 
I was a different per.son.” Another said: “Everything suddenly went black. It was as 
though something had snapped, and from then on things seemed different.” A few 
random de.scriptions include; “I suddenly felt peculiar.” “I suddenly felt I was dead.” 
“It was as if my brain turned right over, and it left me with a dreamy confused ami 
bewildered feeling.” I suddenly could not think what I was saying. I could not focus. 
I was talking to someone and yet I iva.s there and not there,’’ “I ivondcrecl whether I 
looked the same. I kept repeating to my husband : ‘Am 1 the .same? do I look the 
same?’ ” “I was walking down the stairs one day when Jialf my mind seemed to go. 

I kept looking at things to see if anything went back to normal, to sec if they were iu 
their original perspective.” 

In some cases the symptom is first of momentary duration, and then may recur at 
intervals, lasting longer each time, finally becoming stationary; or tlic condition may 
continue unvarying. Tlic symptom frequently sets up a panic state, and it is common for 
patients to complain from that time of fears of in.sanity, of impending death, and par- 
ticularly of fears of going out alone, and inability to travel. The initial onset is frequently 
accompanied by overbreathing or difficulty in breathing, a feeling of faintnc.ss without ■ 
an actual faint, and numerous .somatic symptoms of anxiety. 


An interesting observation is the frequency with which depersonalization begins during 
a period of relaxation following prolonged' fatigue or psychological stress or both. In 
our series it is commonly found to commence after such conditions, for instance when on 
holiday, or in the change over from an arduous or unple.asant job to a lighter or more 
congenial one, or in .soldiers during leave, after demobilization, or awaiting return home 
from abroad. ' One patient ha<i a very worrying time over the que.stion of marriage wliich 
she did not desire, and the attack began a week after her fiance was .sent overseas: whilst 
another patient who had badly mis.scd her .soldier-husband had an attack when be was 
home on leave. One patient, 'after being evacuated from home for years, bad tramped 
the streets of London for weeks trying to find a pl,-Jce in which to live, and the attack 
came on four days after resting at her .si.stei ’.s home. Another patient had had little rest 
during the “blitz” and became depersonalized soon after evacuation to the country. 
Other cases followed broken engagements, and one after the termination of a homosexual 
love-affair of many years’ duration and of a very unsatisfying nature. An obsessional 
individual with fcars'of dirt contracted pediculi pubis, and he went through severe stre.s.s; 
he became depersonalized during a period of intense relief following the cure of his 
skin trouble. An ob.sessional young woman who was verj' liaras.scd by a nagging inother- 
in law and worried bv her infant’s thrush, became ill after she left for her own home 
-.ml' the babv’s condition cleared up, A highly intelligent, strongly obse.ssional man 
f 31 who obtained a first-class honours degree in economics after intensive study in 

1 ^ -eniiiL'-s lie was a wage earner by day — became preoccupied nith abdominal pains 

I T smstic colon and mucus colitis. 'His condiiion was complicated Iiy atmeks of 
due to < , unsuccessful course of analytical treniment he was admitted to 

migraine anc . -.mtatud state. He re-sponded 'well to physical treatment and rest, 
hospital in . ‘ h; month later. S cases followed within two to .si.x wcck.s of 

but became ‘ ’ ,j,cre had been severe psychological and physwa] stress during 

parturition, m mcsi. 
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Miss Elizabeth Bennett gave imagery tests to 16 cases. She reports that the majority 
of these patients are predominantly visualizers, a finding which is of no significance, 
since this is by far the most frequent type in the general population. A few' patients have 
complained of loss of visual imagery, and in two cases this is considered to have been 
genuine and specific. In the remainder, .however, it was found to be a part of a general 
difficulty in concentrating attention: to a marked visualizer, such a difficulty would 
naturally be expressed in terms of loss of visual imagery. Investigations of the reality 
sense showed that in the majority of cases where the external world appears unreal, it 
appears so equally in all sense modalities. In two cases, however, visual perception? 
seemed to be especially affected, things heard or touched retaining their reality qualitt’. 
Tests for body image showed that the majority of patients did not locate themselves in 
any particular part of the body. Among those who did, the head was the most favoured 
site. There were some exceptionally tivid visual images of structural damage to the 
brain, which damage was equated with irreparable loss of the self. 

Our patients use the terms “as if” or “as though” showing there is no delusional con- 
tent, but remarks are made at times which suggest the basis for the formation of secondary 
delusions, hallucinations, and ideas of reference in obviously psychotic patients. Thus 
one patient stated: “I have a feeling I am speaking very loudly to people and they are 
looking at me in a surprised sort of fashion. This is a silly idea to explain, but I have 
the feeling that people, even when I am not speaking, are looking at me in surprise” so 
illustrating the beginnings of ideas of reference. Another patient similarly failed to 
return to work because her workmates commented on her appearance. “I pick up things 
said by others. I take notice of all nonsense although I know it is silly.” Another patient 
showed the germs of delusions and hallucinations. Something inside him said “Hope is 
gone”. He felt he was a strange monster and had distressing somatic symptoms such 
as things flailing about inside him and others which were indescribable”. 

Hysterical phenomena such as overbreathing, hysterical tetany, or difficulty in swallow- 
ing may be a prelude to depersonalization: they may be intermingled with symptoms of 
depersonalization or it may be expressed as such symptoms, and it is relatively common 
for hysterical behaviour, and rarely psychogenic amnesias, to follow improvement of the 
depersonalized state. 


TABLE II.— TOTAL CASES 0?. 



Prrt-ious personality. 

No. of 
cases % 

No. of 
cases 

% 

Obsessional traits... 

50 88 

H>’sicna 

13 

20 

Arudety 

35 hh 

Migraine 

24 

3S 

Hypochondriasis . . . 

• S 13 

Abnormal father relationship 

Deja vu 

.. 32 out of 48 cases 

39 

62 


As alreadv stressed the type of case we are presenting shows the depersonalization syn- 
drome as a more or less distinct clinical entity with a sudden onset in non-psychotic 
patients. A studv of the previous personality in these patients is revealing. 56 out of 63 
patients (or 88%) showed an obsessional personality, 27 (or 43%) mildly so, and 29 (or 
46%) markedly so. The great majority of cases therefore tend to be over-conscientious, 
rigid, ruminative individuals with phobias and a tendency to compulsions. 35 out of 63 
(or 55%) have always been anxious individuals. 8 patients (13%) showed previous 
hypochondriasis and 13 (20%) had hysterical trends. During the illness 45 patients (71%) 
exhibited an obsessional state, and 37 (59%,) were depressed. It is surprising, despite the 
alleged significant relationship between migraine and obsessionality, that 24 out of 63 
(38%) suffered, or suffer, from migraine and there is an immediate family history of 
migraine in 13 cases (21%,). 10 cases in the scries gave a history of migraine in rhe 

family although not affected themselve.s. An interesting clinical observation is that 
many cases when questioned state that the migraine attacks ceased with the onset ot 
depersonalization. Previous writers, such as Oberndorf [43j and Schilder [44], stressed 
the close association between the phenomena of deja vtt and depersonalization. 39 cases 
out of 63 (62%) in our series experienced this, the majority frequently. An actual 
historv of depersonalization in the family is rarely obtained, but striking cases do occur. 
In only 2 case.s were such histories obtained. There is a history of allergy in some form 
in one member of the family in 1 1 ca.scs, and in only 2 cases is there anv familv historv 
of chorea. 13 patients out of 63 give a personal history of allergv. 

In the mechanism of depersonalization the father relationship has been stressed bv 
psycho-analysts. An investigation of our cases .shows that of the 48 cases on which we 
could obtain information about the father-child relation.ship, 32 patients were fearful 
and frightened of their father in childhood, and used various expressions such as harsh 
strict, bad-tempered, without affection, when talking about this parent. 16 patients stated 

Oct. — Psych, 2. 
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' and talldng to you and touching 


feel all nmnbtrd bat I do my n ori." "I am stiU here no-.v 
ibings but not in the same way as before I was ill,” 

T dkturbances in memory'. "If I go outside I shall not remember von. 

1 have clothe.-, but I can t memorize them, unless I go and strain and look at them” 

Self-ob.sen-ation although common enough- is occasional! v expressed in a stiiiin^. 
manner: It is as if I was looking inside my head instead 'of outside. I seem to be 
ihnunng always m.sjde of me instead of out of me.” "I suddenly seemed to see mvself. 
I am consaous of mv hands.” - ^ . 


Twenty <^es complained^ of changes of clearness and range of consciousness. “I just 
smk into a kind oi unconsdou.mess. I am just conscious enough to know that things are 
going on around me but nothing seems to register.’’ “I am in a daze.” “I seem to be 
looking through a trust. ‘IVJuzzv sensations.” “In a .dream.’’ “Dopev.” “In a fog" 
— are common expressions. ' r - c 

Disturbances in autonomic function are common in our series. Tretjuent e.xpressioDs 
^re: I have difficulty in breathing and an empn' feeling in the pit of the stomach.” 

A choking sensation and difficult to breathe with giddiness as if I am going to faint” 
■‘My stomach shakes.” * 

The number of cases and quotations illustrating the disturbances in function integrating 
the personality have been obtained from the case records, and must obnously represent 
minimal percentages of the total cases. Individual cases describing some of these dis- 
turbances probably experience some other changes but have omitted to mention them at 
inremews, particularly so because of the care we have taken to avoid leading questions. 
A few of our cases show disturbances in all the tabulated features. Having 
presented selected data from patients’ accounts which support well enough the 
theories of d^ersonalizaiion mentioned, we now wish to emphasize that the complaints 
are not restricted in this i>ay. The actual expression of the symptom is undoubtedly 
dependent on the intelh’gence, temperament and cultural background of the patient. 

The range of actual e.xpcrience of depersonalization varies from mild changes in “self 
to the e.xtreme of feeling two persons, and it is worth quoting'.some verbatim account. 
.A, young woman stated: “I can’t think it is me. I used to feel I was someone. It never 
entered my head I was someone els4 as though I had changed. I must be someone, I am 
someone, everybody else feels someone, but I am nor myself. I suddenly felt I am in 
half, there is ttvo of me. The two halves of my body felt they had become apart.” 

•As Maver-Gross pointed out, cases of severe bodily depersonalization may be unaccom- 
panied bv derealization. One voung man of 20 said: “I can’t seem to find my actual 
selL I feel as though mv deliberations are those of a public body or corporation rather 
than those of a person. I used to say ‘we’ rather than ‘I’. It is as though I had trans- 
cended personality, as if ‘myself had receded to an image which I regarded objectivelv, 
and which is not identified with the whole of me’’. Another patient stated: “I am not 
ii-s-ing in a world at alL Viffien looking in a mirror I have to keep telling myself the 
reflection is mine, ft's like looking at another person.” 

Depersonalization of pans of the bodv, especially' head or limbs, are veiy common. 
Descriptions include: "The top of my head is popping and buzzing and then it seems 
to go all numb.’’ “I could look down at ray' hards and see them writing but they don’t 
seem to belong to me.” 

Patients frequcnilv describe the experience of something between their eves and the 
outside world — ^'curtain”, “blind”, “fine wire netting”, “fine mesh”, “glass wall’’ are some 
of the expressions used, and it is common to complain of circles before the eyes. This 
is bound up with de.scripticns of experience of change in the_ outside world ihat is. 
derealizarion. “If I am walking along, round things look distorted and something 
difierent. VThen walking it is as though there i.s nothing there. There seemed to be 
some kind of barrier between me and the others, it was almost as if I were under water 
and I co-aid just see distorted shapes around me. In fan, the people and things around 
"ou seem as^unreal to vou as if you were only dreaming about them.” Or “J look at 
weonle the sun, the flowers, even-tbing looks' different.” "Through the eyes I look 

2 *" a world that might be a picture of the world, of objects raguely unreal till 1 
much "them— a mirrored reflection." 

c ■> naiients complain viridlv of their inability to visualize, “ii'hrn you walk into 
...ome ^ a -.veman ihwc but you have also a mental piaure of the room and 
a room voo -- furniture, but J can't make a mental picture.” 

ihats tvnat 1 opn ,.-„r-ies is the fatt that I cannot make any mental pictures If T .^hui 
“One of mV cotcx * complete blackout, there arc no thought- coming 

m-.- eye.s. for m stance, n .s iu-e a i 

Through at alk 
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Miss Elizabeth Bennett gave imagery tests to i6 cases. She reports that the majority 
of these {Jatients are predominantly \isuaHzers, a finding which is of no significance, 
since this is by far the most frequent type in the general population. A few patients have 
complained of loss of visual imagery, and in two cases this is considered to have been 
genuine and specific. In the remainder, .however, it was found to be a part of a general 
difficulty in concentrating attention; to a marked visualizer, such a difficulty would 
naturally be expressed in terms of lo.ss of visual imagery. Investigations of the reality 
sense showed that in the majority of cases where the external world appears unreal, it 
appears so equally in all sense modalities. In two cases, honever, visual perception^ 
seemed to be especially affected, things heard or touched retaining their reality quality. 
Tests for body image showed that the majority of patients did not locate themselves in 
any particular part of the body. Among those who did, the head was the most favoured 
site. Tliere were some exceptionally vivid visual images of structural damage to the 
brain, ivhich damage ivas equated with irreparable loss of the self. 

Our patients use the terms “as if” or “as though” showing there is no delusional con- 
tent, but remarks are made at times which suggest the basis for the formation of secondary 
delusions, hallucinations, and ideas of reference in obviously psychotic patients. Thus 
one patient stated; “I have a feeling I am speaking very loudly to people and they are 
looking at me in a surprised sort of fashion. This is a silly idea to explain, but I have 
the feeling that people, even when I am not speaking, are looking at me in surprise” so 
illustrating the Ijeginnings of ideas of reference. Another patient similarly failed to 
return to work because her workmates commented on her appearance. “I pick up things 
said by others. I take notice of all nonsense although I know it is silly.” Another patient 
showed the germs of delusions and hallucinations. Something inside him said “Hope is 
gone”. He felt he was a strange monster and had distressing somatic symptoms such 
as things flailing about inside him and others which were indescribable”. 

Hysterical phenomena such as over breathing, hysterical tetany, or difficulty in stvalloiv- 
ing may be a prelude to depersonalization; they may be intermingled with symptoms of 
depersonalization or it may be expressed as such symptoms, and it is relatively common 
for hysterical behaviour, and rarely psychogenic amnesias, to follow improvement of the 
depersonalized state. 


TABLE II.— TOTAL CASES C!. 
Previous personality. 


Obsessional traits... 

No. of 
cases % 

56 88 

Hy'steria 

No. of 
cases 

13 

% 

20 

Amdcty 

35 55 

Migraine 

24 

33 

Hypochondriasis ... 

• S 13 

Deja v-u 

39 

62 

Abnormal father relationship 

,. 32 out of 48 cases 




As already stressed the type of case we are presenting shows the depersonalization syn- 
drome as a more or less distinct clinical entity with a sudden onset in non-psychotic 
patients. A studv of the previous personality in these patients is revealing. 56 out of 63 
patients (or 88%) showed an obsessional personality, 27 (or 43%) mildly so, and 29 (or 
46%) markedly so. The great majority of cases therefore tend to be over-conscientious, 
rigid, ruminative individuals with phobias and a tendency to compulsions. 35 out of 63 
(or 55%) have always been anxious individuals. 8 patients (13%) showed previous 
hypochondriasis and 13 (20%) had hysterical trends. During the illness 45 patients (71%) 
exhibited an ob.sessionai state, and 37 (59%) were depressed. It is surprising, despite the 
alleged significant relationship between migraine and obsessionality, that 24 out of 63 
(38%) suffered, or suffer, from migraine and there is an immediate family history of 
migraine in 13 cases (21%). 10 cases in the series gave a history of migraine in .the 

family although not affected themselves. An interesting clinical observation is that 
many cases when questioned state that the migraine attacks ceased with the onset of 
depersonalization. Preiioiis writers, such as Oberndorf [43] and Schilder [44], stressed 
the close association between the phenomena of deja vu and depersonalization. 39 cases 
out of 63 (62%) in our series experienced this, the majority frequently. An actual 
history of depersonalization in the family is rarely obtained, but striking cases do occur 
In only 2 cases were such histories obtained. There is a history of allergy in some form 
in one member of the family in 1 1 cases, and in only 2 cases is there anv family history 
of chorea. 13 patients out of 63 give a personal history of allergy. ^ ' 

In the mechanism of depersonalization the father relationship has been stressed bv 
psycho-analysts. An investigation of our cases shows that of the 48 cases on which we 
could obtain information about the father-child relationship, 32 patients were fearful 
and frightened of their father in childhood, and used various expressions such as harsh 
strict, bad-tempered, without affection, when talking about this parent. 16 patients stated 

Oct. — P svcH. 2. 
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ihnt their cliiltiliood \v:is satisfactory or that their father was good to them. Thisnrrc/o 
(leraiite of an unsatisfactory parent-child relationship is significant. 


iation.ship 
Rorschach Fiticlings. 


significa 


We disriisseil various ways of obtaining supplementary data on personality by pc» 
metric methods. It was linallv ilecided to use the llorschach te.st. 


Colour rrt;)onici... 
Kinrrsthctic ropon^M 
texture fcaponicn 


TABLn HI.— RORSCHACIi TEST. 

Atptas tmdetfmphasiztd 
Ko. of Ko. ot 

cfl^ei easel S 

11* 4*' Narrow range of coment ... IS 

Failure — one card or more ... HJ i 

20 r>(» 


Atpecti otrremphasii/d 

Form rc5pon<« ^0 Rare and minute deiails ... 12 

Anaiomical-siexuai responsci ... IS \Vl Orderly-rigid approach ... 2^ 

caiw have a lack (imbalance) of colour in ihe colour-kinarsthcuc ratio, d«pitc the uair* 

cmphoAii of the latter, 

PnJtocrWs ucrc 'taken, indivitUially. from 18 men and 22 women, all unsclcctfti T. 
a^cs from ^.'jo (averaj^e 28 ) for the men, ami 15 to 4 S (average 30 | f r 

w'onicn. J neons record was follou etl hv the usual inquin’, hut there 

“icstin.^ of iamirs . - * ' ' 

1 t%nhinir r»f rlif« ft.'Sll/fS . • . . • • 


r .1 . . ,?” or “Jr i.s a . . . isn’t ; or (hrcctiy m iwvju- ,^5 

The groop us a whole i.s intcHectua/lv superior •, , 

-W of ,hc Ho.d.ach 

concepts, and (/.<) the ratio of animarmovem^ idicatc.s '"'f®'®!'’' ; 

IS said to reflect consdou.s tcndc^cL rc\-'^nun 

inclinations not folly accepted hyX^nd' "1 onnscs. 7115 

he IS at nreseiu hpnH!n,r ‘ cs., .7 mdiMdual. h • ... f' 'Li 


inclinations not fully accented^hv^?”^*’ mtter th 

he is at present heading On tho* ‘odividual. it also inm*^’°^if‘o.riii.tincli'f ‘’''i' 
hut this is overruled by^the secondTnde groun '1’® 

of the group are introverts I 7r -Tmi • "hich wc ’ 7 n f 

Lhe b,* “rE, ■ 


, — iiitrovcrsivc trf^nrtiT j • '"Miiiverrs wh!) /-t 

onft ter fforioecd 


1 ^, trauma. "ueiner die 

■;irrtc 1 ) 




The two extremes-of tvhoie a„s./ ^ difficulty i„ jeaim“ 

other were over-emphasized in °o the one hand mi •* ‘t. r 

there was a general shortage of Otore nhv^ fare der- f' 

everyday matters. responses. Thi. ““ ‘'“'eas of th T 

Anxiety is display/^ V , " ‘ '"“ggc.st.s a lack of aji 

nriroM,, .1 i.t i , • 4 ., '‘"'I 


Anxiety is display 
notably through cf 
of the cases as agai' 
form is still doniint 
of the "Blood” or ‘ 
in intc}v-'''te^“'.n , 
type 


1 




'’'!aufni'ore'’e^:ech|/^'’''*"*’--'®lt ' 

■ the colour and m ^ •' 

tn check, ■''hading 


to, check,' with ,? ■'’■hading ; 
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coming up for the kill, lions tipped out of an airplane, caterpillar Impaled and split open, 
a horrible beetle that you squash and it cracks.” Responses emphasizing the horrible or 
evil nature of the things seen were fairly common. 

Four cases remarked on a feeling of being drawn down or falling towards the blots, 
and staring eyes were common, 

32% of the cases were scored for significantly high anatomical responses, indicating, 
in a lav group such as this, body preoccupations. 

Card VI of the Rorschach Test produced abnormal signs such as long reaction times, 
low productivity, failures, &c. As this card is known to be weighted for se.v, we may 
infer sexual disturbance as a noticeable characteristic of the group. 

Perseveration was another sign of constriction noted; in most instances it was recog- 
nized by the patients. 

In conclusion, we may say that the Rorschach pattern .of this group of patients has 
little in common with that found in organic cases, but has most of the features indicative 
of-psvchoneurosis with a high quantitative measure of maladjustment. This is expressed 
mostly in a formal, compulsive attitude to life, with the more positive emotions tightly 
repressed or denied. 

E.E.G. Findings. 

Electro-encephalographic investigations can provide us with data relevant to the prob- 
lems of depersonalization from a number of different points of view. First, a disorder 
of attention, either to visual perceptions oi to visual imagery, would be related to the 
failure of the alpha rhythm to block to stimuli. The equal presence of alpha rhythm on 
the two hemispheres, having a mainly post-central distribution and blocked by visualiza- 
tion, is a demonstration of the normal resting function in the visual association areas. 
Failure of blocking is seen in normal non-visualizers, and in many patients with reversible 
or irreversible deterioration of attentive capacity from any cause. In the 23 cases of 
depersonalization examined in this series, all showed normal blocking of the alpha rhythm 
to opening the eyes. The alpha rhvthm in one case, showing a poor response to this, 
blocked normally when told to look. In this instance, as in otlrers tested, the alpha 
blocking during mental arithmetic was normal. We were able, in one case, to demonstrate 
the return of the alpha rhythm while the eyes were open when the attention was diverted, 
first to auditory stimuli, and then to tactual stimuli. These findings provide evidence of a 
normal physiological functioning of the cortical cells, and their inter-connexions in those 
brain areas serving visual perception and in particular those in Vogt’s area 19. 

The second point of interest is the comparison of the group as a whole with tlie normal 
population and related psychiatric groups. 13 of the 23 cases e.xamined had minor 
abnormalities in the E.E.G. compared with the standards of normality at present accepted, i 
This percentage abnormality (over 50) is extremely high for any non-organic group with 
the exception of the chronic psychotic mental hospital population. The figure is about 
twice as great as that found by most workers for any mixed psychoneurotic group. While 
5 of the E.E.G. -f group had received convulsive therapy, none of the E.E.G. — group had 
done so, and no doubt this is a contributor).’ factor in making for E.E.G. abnormalitv. 
However, when one excludes these, about 35% are still abnormal, and this is still an 
unusually high figure. The age factor is also probably significant, although the numbers 
are too small for certainty. In the whole group the ages ranged from 19 to 42 but the 
average for E.E.G. -f cases was 26 years, and for the E.E.G.— cases 32 years. The signifi- 
cance of the age factor is enhanced by the fact that the 6 E.E.G. 4 - cases "showing instabiVuv 
of rhythms to overbreathing were all at the young end of the age range, the average 
being 23 years. 

Examination of the abnormalities themselves shows them to be of the minor sort. Only 
one case had a focal abnormality and he was known to have had migraine. The group 
was heterogeneous, in that some had slow rhythms, some fast, and others fast and slow 
None, however, showed paroxysmal activity and none rhvthms at less than 4 c’sec. Iti 
none was any relationship to the epileptic 'group found, nor anv evidence of an organic 
process such as is given from the presence of a focus or from the characters of the wave 
forms. The increase of slow rhythms during overbreathing (6 cases), and their reduction 
by breathing CO. and amyl nitrite (2 cases) is in conformitv with the findings in other 
cases in whom a physiological dysfunction can be inferred with greater certaintv.” Repented 
examinations made on a few cases during the illness and after recovery 'showed ' the 
patterns to be constant in appearance. Reduction of slow activity bv chemical action 
had no effect on the symptom, and for these reasons, as well as from general principles 
there is no reason to believe that the E.E.G. abnormalities arc in anv wav dircctlv related 
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to the mechanism of depersonalization. It would scent that they must be regarded in 
the same light as the E.E.G. abnormalities in the case of the psychoncurotic casc,s. The 
.abnormtilitie.s are minor deviations from the normal pattern, Jietcrogcncoii.s variations 
which arc more frequent in the younger pntient.s, and an expression of con.stitutionnl or 
developmental variation from the normal. 

Response to Treatment. 

Scant attention has been paid in the past to the question of treatment in cases of 
depersonalization, particularly in non-psychotic cases. In involutional depression and 
.schizophrenia tJtc symptom tends to disappear with the improvement in the psychosis 
In the group with which tve arc coticerncd we find,, generally speaking, that most physical 
methods of treatment may improve the affective state but seem to have little or no effect 
on the unreality feelings. Psychotherapy and analytical methods, of course, have been 
used extensively; but in stubborn cases .show little result. We have attempted an cv.nlii- 
atioit of results and hat’c classified them according to the responses to convulsion trc.it- 
ment, continuous narcosis, benzedrine, epamitin, va.sodilators and abreaction techniques 
especially I with the use of ether, or a combination of ca'rdinzol and ether. On one c.isc 
Dr. Dalton Sands has had a prefrontal leucotomy performed, P.sychotherapy' ha.s been 
u.scd in all gases in conjunction with, the physical methods employed. 

E.C.T . — 39 cases have been treated with a course of electro-shock tlier.ipy. 
This is a treatment commonly used, and it is important for the results to be carefully 
a.ssesscd. The number of treatments given varied from three to fourteen. One of the 
cases stjttcs his depersonalization started after a course of E.C.T. Of the remaining 38 
cases only 2 lost their depersonalization, 4 were improved, 1 was temporarily improved, 
there was no change in 22 cases, and 10 patients stated they were worse. Thus, 32 out, 
of the 39 patients were unchanged or worse after the treatment. Of the 32, 5 were less 
depressed, 10 slightly iraproved!^ and 17 remained the same. Of those that recovered or 
were much improved, 2 were post-puerperal, 2 were recurrent depressives, and 2 were 
liy.srcrics with depression. 

There is, therefore, little or no place for the use of E.C.T. in tltc treatment of 
depersonalization where it is a clinical entity. The treatment is of value for endogenous 
depressions, but in such cases it is the deprc.csion which is relieved and the depersonaliza- 
tion clears up with it. 

Continuous narcosis , — 15 cases had a full course of continuous narcosis with sodium 
amytal and paraldehyde. 7 showed no ch.angc, 4 appeared worse, and 3 were relieved 
of their tension with no change in depersonalization. One patient recovered. He was a case 
of recent onset with marked obsc.ssional and anxiety features. The results on the whole 
arc poor. 

Benzedrine and epamitin . — 39 cases had a course of treatment with benzedrine 
10 to 20 mg. daily. 27 showed no change, 10 cases were improved, generally 
slightly and only in their affect: one was much improved, but there was a prob.ability that 
epilepsy complicated this illness, and another case showed improvement in dereahzation 
but not in depersonalization. Epanutin in incrc.asing doses was tried with 23 patients, 
18 without effect and 5 shou’ed slight improvement. An epileptic patient had her fits 
controlled by benzedrine and epanutin, but .she had a sudden onset of depersonalization 
when under treatment. 

Vasodilators . — These had little or no effect. 13 cases were treated with SO to 100 nig. 
t.d.s. of nicotinic acid' for iveeks without effect. Intravenous injections of fO c.c. Afenil 
(CaCL — urea) were given daily' to 7 patients for a fortnight. There was a slight relief of 
anxiety in 2 cases, and no change in the remainder. 


TABLE IV.— RESPONSE TO TREATMENT. 


E.C.T. 


Total 
cases 
... 30 

Recovered 

o 

Results 

Improved No 
4 

change 

23 

Worse 

1ft 

Gontin. narcosis 


15 

1 

ft 

1ft 

4 

Benzedrine 


30 

0 

o 

37 

0 

Epanutin 


23 

0 

5 

IS 

0 

Kicotinic acid 


... 13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

CaCI-i urea 


... 7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Insulin comas 


ft 

ft 

(V 

ft 

ft 

Leucotomy 


1 


ft 

0 

ft 

Ether abreaction 


14 

4 

7 

3 

0 


Ether abreaction . — It occurred to Dr. William Sargant and myself |45j that 
abreactior-' " . .'"^icr os-"''’'-* sans of excitation might be attempted in the group- 

/ .1 1 . 
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There were some interesting results in the 14 cases tried. 4 patients lost, their 
depersonalization dramatically and have remained well. One was a female of 
29 who was depersonalized for six months and becoming agitated and depressed. 
She was abreacted over an incident in a bus which mounted the pavement. 
Great excitement was deliberately stimulated till the patient went into a 
state of temporary “collapse” [45] and when she came round there was immediate 
and lasting loss of depersonalization. Before this she had had a course of E.C.T.' without 
effect. The other case was a man i<f 44 who had suffered depersonalization for six years 
and was intensely anxious. E.C.T. had failed to relieve him. He had a phobia of dirt 
and was abreacted over an attack of pediculi pubis which had preceded his depersonaliza- 
tion. He showed tremendous affect. The first abreaction ended in violent e.xcitement, but 
as he did nor reach the point of collapse he was immediately abreacted again. This 
culminated in a short period of stupor, with lasting relief of symptoms. A third patient 
who became depersonalized three weeks after her first child was born abreacted violently 
over her confinement experiences with good effect. The fourth patient was a young man 
who was predominantly derealized; his symptoms cleared after a general abreaction. 
Among other cases of this group are, one obsessional patient of 20 persistently 
depersonalized since the age of 13 showed little affect under ether, but he reported 
“minutes of normality” for some days; and an agitated obsessional woman of 24 on 
coming round showed rapid fluctuations of unreality and normality. A girl of 20 
in the W.R.N.S. was abreacted over an incident in a classroom when she was 
unable to answer a question and became depersonalized. She became very excited and 
lost her depersonalization for several hours. She relapsed and was again abreacted with 
only momentary improvement, and then became anxious and dissociated. Another 
patient of 25 who had been depersonalized for eleven years, following a moderate ether 
abreaction, lost his symptoms of derealization with diminution in intensity of depersonaliz- 
ation. This was only temporary'. A patient who was profoundly depressed and 
depersonalized also showed a momentary loss of the symptom, whilst 2 others stated the 
next day that they felt something had lifted, and were relieved but still depersonalized. 
3 patients failed to show any excitement under ether and there was no change. Anxious 
patients tend to respond; depressed patients remain apathetic. 

Cardiazol . — Cardiazol fits were reported by Schilder [46] to produce some useful results. 
We have not been able to investigate this finding adequately but I case had no result 
from 5 fits and 2 others, who had one and two fits respectively, showed no change. The 
injections were given after E.C.T. had failed. The result in a fourth patient, however, 
was very interesting. He had been depersonalized for three years and was given an 
intravenous injection of 6 c.c. of cardiazol whilst he was in a light stage of insulin coma. 
This was insufficient to produce a fit but he showed very marked twitching and generalized 
excitation. When the hypoglycsemia was subsequently interrupted by intravenous glucose 
he said he “felt lighter and eveiything appeared normal. He coidd see the trees, &'c., 
as they used to look”. He remained well and some days later said : “Everything is bright, 
as if I have come out of a dark room into a bright room. Something has lifted — gone. 
I used to feel as if I was in two, but now I am whole.” This result may have some 
similarity to the good results obtained by the induction of excitation under ether. 

Modified insulin . — Modified insulin produced physical improvement in most patients 
with increase in weight, but had no effect on depersonalization. Deep insulin comas in 
6 cases similarly produced no benefit. 

Leucotomy . — One patient had prefrontal Icucotomy performed. She suddenly became 
depersonalized in 1938, three weeks after a confinement, followed bv depression and loss 
of interest in her baby and family. She remained in this state, and entered a mental hos- 
pital in 1942 where she was given five cardiazol treatments without benefit. Later she had a 
course of ten E.C.T.s and a course of sleep treatment again without improvement. In 
1944 she was in another mental hospital and treated unsuccessfully with thyroid extract. 
She remained persistently depersonalized witli marked emotional blunting, "and said she 
felt empty and dead, automatic, time meant nothing, and that nothing came from her 
mind. Her personality was obsessional. She was admitted to hospital under Dr. Sands, 
A course of analytical treatment produced no change, neither did deep insulin comas and 
she became agitated, tearful and emotional. In March 1945, when aged 39. with a 
histon’ of seven years’ continuous depersonalization, a leucotomv was performed by Mr. 
Wylie McKissock. For a time there was little change except for an easing of tension! 
but later she began to lose her depersonalization. She continued to complain at intervals 
of depression and lack of feeling towards her family but there was a marked improvement 
nine months after the operation. Except for some irritabilitv and temper she has now 
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to tile mechiiiiism of dcjicrson.-ilizntion. It ivould seem that they must be regarded in 
tic same light as the E.E.G. abnormalities in the case of the psych onciirotic cases. Tlie 
.1 inomiahties aic minor deviations from the normal pattern, lictcrogcncous variations 
which are more fretpient in the younger patients, and an expression of constitutional or 
developmental variation from the normal. 


Response to Treatment. 

Scant attention has been paid in the past to the cjuestion of treatment in cases of 
depersonalization, particularly in non-psychotic cases. In involutional depression and 
schizophrenia the symptom tends to disappear with the improvement in the psychosis. 
In the group with which wc arc concerned we find,, generally speaking, that most physical 
methods of treatment may improve the aflcctivc state but seem to have little or no effect 
on the unreality feelings. Psychotherapy and analytical methods, of course, have been 
u.sed extensively; but in stubborn cases show little result. We have attempted an evalu- 
ation of results and have classified them according to the responses to convulsion tieat- 
ment, continuous narcosis, benzedrine, epanutin, vasodilators and abreaction techniques 
especially , with the use of ether, or a combination of ca’rdiazol and ether. On one case 
Dr. Dalton Sands has had a prefrontal Icucotomy performed. Psychotherapy has been 
used in all cases in conjunction with the physical .methods employed. 

E.C.T . — 39 cases have been treated with a course of electro-shock tlierapy. 
This is a treatment commonly used, and it is important for the results to be carefully 
assessed. number of treatments given varied from three to fourteen. One of the 

cases Slates his dcjtersonalization started after a course of E.C.T. Of the remaining 38 
cases only 2 lost their depersonalization, 4 were improved, 1 was temporarily improved, 
there was no chatige in 22 cases, and 10 patients stated the)' were worse. Thus, 32 out, 
of the 39 patients were unchanged or worse after the treatment. Of the 32, 5 were less 
depressed, 10 slightly improved, and 17 leraaincd the same. Of those that recovered or 
were much improved, 2 were post-puerperal, 2 were recurrent depressives, and 2 were 
hysterics with depression. 

There is, therefore, little or no place for the use of E.C.T. in tlie treatment of 
depersonalization where it is a clinical entity. The treatment is of value for endogenou.s 
depressions, but in such cases it is the depression which is relieved and the depersonaliza- 
tion clears up with it. 

Cautintious narcosis . — 15 cases had a full course of continuous narcosis with sodium 
amytal and paraldehyde. 7 showed no change, 4 appeared worse, and 3 were relieved 
of their tension with no change in depersonalization. One patient recovered. He u’as a case 
of recent onset with marked obsessional and anxiety features. The results on the whole 
are poor. 

Benzedrine and epanutin . — 39 cases had a course of treatment with benzedrine 
10 to 20 mg. daily. 27 showed no change. 10 cases were improved, generally 
slightly and only in their affect; one was much improved, but there was a probability cliat 
epilepsy complicared this illness, and another case showed improvement in dcrealization 
but not in depersonalization, Epanutin in increasing doses was tried with 23 patients, 
18 without effect and 5 .showed slight improvement. An epileptic patient had her fits 
controlled by benzedrine and epanutin, but she had a sudden onset of depersonalization 
when under treatment. 

Vasodilators.— These had little or no effect. 13 cases were, treated with 50 to 100 mg. 
t.d.s. of nicotinic acid' for weeks without effect. Intravenous injections of 10 c.c. Afenil 
(CaCL— urea) were given daily to 7 patients for a fortnight. There was a slight relief of 
anxiety in 2 cases, and no change in the remainder. 


TABLE IV.— RESPONSE TO TREATMENT. 


E.C.T. 

Contin. narcosis 
Benzedrine 
JBpanutin ,y- 
Nicotinic acjQ 
CaCIvjurea 
Insulin comas 
Leucotomy 
Ether abreaction 
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abreaction under ether 


occurred to Dr. William Sargant and myself [45] that 
as a means of excitation might be attempted in the group. 
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unreality feelings appear worse, it is possible that the depression in its intense form has 
masked the dejiersonalizaiion to some extenr. Occasionally unreality feelings follow 
E.C.T. Janet [49] suggested many years ago that in the treatment of depersonalization, 
excitation is required to raise what he regarded as the lowered degree of consciousness. 
It is therefore interesting to point out the few successful results with extreme psychological 
stimulation under ether. This has only been done in a few cases and it appears necessary 
for a good result to have a lively affect anti anxiety. The apathetic, dull or depressed 
patient responds with the utmost difficulty or not at all. 

As Mayer-Gross pointed out, in discussing the mechanism of depersonalization, numerous 
theories advanced in the past arc based on selected facts, and none satisfactorily include 
all facts. Thus, the follouing hate all been invoked as causes of depersonalization: a 
“sinking in” of consciousness, a disturbance in temporal-spatial experience, an experience 
of the loss of volition. Or again a defence against reality, a shift in libido, or an invest- 
ment of numerous phantom figures with insufficient ego libido in childhood. Finally 
disturbances at the neuro-physiological level, or disturbance of consciousness at its highest 
functional level, due to faulty integration and a generalized cerebral cortical dysfunction. 

M’^e,know the following definite facts about the condition which may throw some light 
on its mechanism or aetiology. 


The positive findings are: 

The onset is practically always sudden. 

Most typically the onset occurs in adolescence or early maturity. 

It occurs as a symptom in a very wide range of psychiatric disorders. 

It can occur in normal people as a fleeting experience, for example in fatigue, 
after antestbetics, and experimentally during mescalin intoxication. 

It is a reversible condition, cases can recover completely and spontaneously. 

There is a significant relationship to migraine and to obsessional traits in our cases. 

The onset is significantly related to relaxation following intense or prolonged stimu- 
lation, psychological or physical. 

The condition may be relieved by stimulation. 

The symptom can be experienced in any psychological field whether cognitive, affec- 
tive or conative. 

There is a distinct tendency for the symptom to occur in the more intelligent 
individual. 

There is also a tendency for the disturbance to occur in emotionally immature 
subjects. 

There is a high incidence of unsatisfactory parental-child relationship. 

There is a higher incidence of non-specific mild abnormality in the E.E.G.s of this 
group than in any other groups except deteriorated cases. 

The negative findings ore: 

It is not a disorder of visual perception. 

It cannot be accounted for in neurological terms by any known focal lesion. 

There is no specific relationship with anatomical disease of the brain. 

There is a relative absence of olfactory, gustatory, or auditory dereaiization. 

It is extremely rare in children. 

It is practically never found in paranoia. 


Since the experience can occur in almost anyone under certain conditions, just as a 
convulsion can, a preformed functional pattern must be present. In those instances where 
the experience occurs as a significant symptom, there is evidence of a constellation of 
constitutional deviations. These include obsessional personality, migraine mild non 
specific cerebral dysrhythmia a specific age of onset, and relative intellectual superioritv 
Psychologically the patients show themselves as'sensitive to the stresses of the child-narent 
relationship, emotionally imm^ure and introverted. In such individuals, the svmotom 
has a sudden onset, is curiously related to the relaxation following stress and iendrto 
respond to stimulation of various types. The mechanism of svmpmm-for’mation cannm 
be adequately considered m either physiological or psychological terms alone nor can 
any single theon- related to partial function be accepted. ° 
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become active rcga.ncd former interests and affection towards the family and no loneer 
complains of depersonalization. Recently two further long-standing and intraaable dcs 

to teucotomv ■‘‘ftcr leucotomy operation. The response 

promising but very fc,v cases have so far been done and the 
response needs further assessment. 


Discussion 

Our aim in this jiapcr is to make a contribution foivard.s the dinical, diamostic, and 
piognostic features of depersonalization,, the effects of treatment, and to the discussion 
ot the mechanism involved in the production of this syndrome. One of our difficulties has 
been the description of what we mean by depersonalization. Since the mechanism is not 
Known, the definition can only be descriptive. Short definitions can only be insufficient, 
<ind a complcrc one would include aspects to which attention has been drawn by many 
different workers. Hovvever, the c.xpcrience is distressing and seems to be essentially one 
or unieahty, the world feels unreal; the subject feels he is unreal, totally or partially; the 
symiptom never seems to have a delusional tjuality in the type of case discussed in this 
papet. The patients have insight. They do not sa\' “I am unreal" but “I feel I am not 
real, although I know I am'.” When they' speak of a change in their personality, they 
seem always to refer to a sense of loss. The' state bears no resemblance to the personality 
changes after concussion or encephalitis. The condition can occur in the earlv stages 
of all neurosis and psychosis and in some organic conditions but, as Haug [47] pointed 
out, it is practically absent in paranoia, ft is rare in children and senile states. The 
form of the illness, such as depression or schizophrenia, will determine the quality of the 
experiences, for e.xamplc, hallucinations based on depersonalization. Later in a pro- 
gressive psychosis the symptom is lost, for instance it is lost in the stage of deterioration 
in schizophrenia. The question thus- arises whether depersonalization depends on an 
intact affect. But it appears that there is a group defined by this paper and with which 
this paper deals, in which dcpcr.sonalization cxist.s almost alone and is a clinical entity. 
This has been called the depersonalization syndrome. Is this condition dependent on an 
unknown pathophy.siological process? and, in this group, is the depersonalization related 
specifically to such process, or is the pattern determined by genetic or constitutional 
factors? If depersonalization is dependent on an abnormal brain state it is clear that 
this group constitutes the obvious material for investigation. 


Clinically, the condition is commoner than is generally believed. Depersonalization is 
the fundamental experience and when it occurs as the predominant and presenting 
symptom, it has an obsessional quality, A sudden onset is often not described but is 
vividly remembered if recalled. There is a tendency for the patient to refer to the sudden 
onset ns a “collapse” without further elaboration. Usually severe anxiety and fears follow 
it for some time, hence the frequent complaints of difficulty in breathing, sinking feeling 
in the stomach and so on. Dcpcr.sonalization may easily be missed. Difficulties in diag- 
nosis arise w'hen the symptom cau.scs marked anxiety and depres.sion. The difficulty in 
describing the symptom, the perplexity to which it gives rise, and the fear of being 
regarded as insane, result in one or other somatic symptoms being presented, such as 
giddiness, pains in the head, faints, or fatigue. We have seen patients who have attended 
hospital for some time regarded a.s suffering from obsessional neurosis with anxiety in 
which depersonalization has passed unnoticed. Palmer [48], in discussing acute an.viety 
attacks in the obsessional group, says "the emphasis is laid on the psychic components, 
especially the unreality, of the/ an.viety attack” and that “a sense of unreality which may 
show itself as depersonalization or derealization, or both, may follow or replace, or consti- 
tute the most prominent symptom of the attack following the intense fear". We are 
stressing the depersonalization, and suggest that it may precede the anxiety. In some 
obsessional neurotics unrealit)' feelings come and go. Occasionally apparent recurrent 
attacks of depersonalization prove to be intensifications of the symptom which has 
persisted throughout in a less inten.se form and has been accepted by the patient. What 
might be called primary idiopathic depersonalization starts suddenly in adolescence and 
mtw last many years. Generally those cases in our group which have lasted many years 
with little affective disturbance are those which have begun in adolescence. Clinicaliv, 
it is found that the more primary the depersonalization, the more unvarying and unyield- 
ine it is One of the reasons the condition is found comparatively frequently in an out- 
narient department is that the disability accompanying the symptom is mild though 
oprsistent It is important to recognize tire pre.sence of depersonalization because of ns 
prognostic significance and its resistance to treatment. 

-ThP resnonsc to treatment has already been fully discu.sscd It is largely of a negative 
character In those cases in which convulsion therapy relieves the depression but the 
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unreality feelings appear worse, it is possible that the depression in its intense form has 
masked the depersonalizalion to some extent. Occasionally unreality feelings follow 
E.C.T. Janet [49] suggested many years ago that in the treatment of depersonalization, 
excitation is required to raise what he regarded as the lowered degree of consciousness. 
It is therefore interesting to point out the few successful results with extreme psychological 
stimulation under ether. This has only been done in a few cases and it appears necessary 
for a good result to have a lively affect anti anxiety. The apathetic, dull or depressed 
patient responds with the utmost difficulty or not at all. 

As Mayer-Gross pointed out, in discussing the mechanism of depersonalization, numerous 
theories advanced in the past arc based on selected facts, and none satisfactorily include 
all facts. Thus, the folloning have all been invoked as causes of depersonalization: a 
“sinking in” of consciousness, a disturbance in tcmporal-.spatial experience, an experience 
of the loss of volition. Or again a defence against reality, a shift in libido, or an invest- 
ment of numerous phantom figures with insufficient ego libido in childhood. Finally 
disturbances at the neuro-physiological level, or disturbance of consciousness at its highest 
functional level, due to faulty integration and a generalized cerebral cortical dysfunction. 

Wc,know the following definite facts about the condition which may throw some light 
on its mechanism or setiology. 

The positive findings are: 

The onset is practically always sudden. 

Most typically the onset occurs in adolescence or early maturity. 

It occurs as a symptom in a very wide range of psychiatric disorders. 

It can occur in normal people as a fleeting experience, for example in fatigue, 
after anaesthetics, and experimentally during mescalin intoxication. 

It is a reversible condition, cases can recover completely and spontaneously. 

There is a significant relationship to migraine and to obsessional traits in our cases. 

The onset is significantly related to relaxation following intense or prolonged stimu- 
lation, psychological or physical. 

The condition may be relieved by stimulation. 

The symptom can be experienced in any psychological field whether cognitive, affec- 
tive or conative. 

There is a distinct tendency for the symptom to occur in the more intelligent 
individual. 

There is also a tendency for the disturbance to occur in emotionally immature 
subjects. 

There is a high incidence of unsatisfactory parental-child relationship. 

There is a higher incidence of non-specific mild abnormality in the E.E.G.s of this 
group than in any other groups except deteriorated cases. 

The negative findings are: 

It is not a disorder of visual perception. 

It cannot be accounted for in neurological terms by any known focal lesion. 

There is no specific relationship with anatomical disease of the brain. 

There h a relative absence of olfactory, gustatory, or auditory derealization. 

It is extremely rare in children. 

It is practically never found in paranoia. 

Since the experience can occur in almost anyone under certain conditions, just as a 
convulsion can, a preformed functional pattern must be present. In those instances where 
the experience occurs as a significant symptom, there is evidence of a constellation of 
constitutional deviations. These include obsessional personality, migraine, mild non- 
specific cerebral dysrhythmia, a specific age of onset, and relative intellectual superioritv. 
Psychologically the patients show themselves as ’sensitive to the stresses of the child-parent 
relationship, emotionally immature and introverted. In such individuals, the symptom 
has a sudden onset, is curiously related to the relaxation following stress, and tends to 
respond to stimulation of various types. The mechanism of symptom-formation cannot 
he adequately considered in either physiological or psychological terms alone, nor can 
any single- theorv- related to partial function be accepted. 
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Dr, W, Mayer-Gross: Dr. Shorvon’s interesting clinical study of depersonalization is 
based on a larger number of patients than any one observer has collected before. Never- 
theless, I doubt if his material covers the whole range of clinical, pictures in wnicn 
depersonalization occurs as the leading symptom. While obsessional personalities are 
preponderant among his cases, he apparently included only a few subjects of cyclotnywic 
temperament. In the latter the symptom is frequent, in fact one-third of my own 
patients were of this type. It seems debatable if the excess of obsessionals does not 
account for Dr. Shorvon’s findings of unsatisfactory child-parent relationship, and also 
for some of his results in the Rorschach test. The onset of depersonalization in a state 
of relaxation after exertion is in good accord with its occurrence in norma} fatigue and 
exhaustion. Relief of the symptom through excitation and mental effort corresponds to 
the relief of other psychoneurotic symptoms like stammering and phobias in situations 
of excitement. The results of experimental approach applied for the first time in 
«;nch patients were disappointing, but not conclusive. Less conventional experimental 
chouM he tried and may have different results, especially as the abnormal brain 
Siftpntials seem to point at a distinctive functional disturbance. Finally, I find it 
to agree with Dr. Shorvon’s suggestion of "Primary Idiopathic Depersonalization" 
ontitv considering the present provisional state of psychiatric classification. 

^ know of a number of constitutional and incidental factors as well as illnesses 

we air^aujr ^ ^ ^ symptom depends. The few cases in which none of these 

fa"cto« founf hardly justify the claim for a special class of disease. 
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Penicillin Concentration in the Blood and Milk of Bovines 

By George SLA%nN 

The use of penicillin in animal diseases will presumably follow similar lines to those in 
man but with the compounds at present available and the fact that animals are rarely 
given hospital treatment, its scope will be more restricted. 

Gen-erae Treatment 

! 

. We have tried this in cows suffering from low-grade mastitis which had resisted penicillin 
treatment by direct injection into the udder. The first cow was excreting a Group C 
streptococcus and was given 128,000 units of sodium penicillin i.m. every three hours .for 
twenty-four hours. With the methods available for the estimation of penicillin in milk none 
could be detected but the infection suddenly disappeared. The highest blood level reached 
was approximately '/s, unit per c.c. A second cow, which was excreting Str. agalactix, 
Str. uberis and C. pyogenes, was given 1 14,000 units in the same way for the same period, 
but tile infection persisted. The highest blood level reached was again about 'fy unit 
per c.c. This second cow might have responded to a longer course of injections. 

The blood levels in these cows seemed to follow the same lines as has been found in 
man. To get a complete picture a normal cow was given a single injection of 200,000- 
units of calcium penicillin i.m. and blood samples were collected every five minutes up 
to 40 minutes, then at 50 minutes, 60 minutes, 133 minutes, 170 minutes, 210 minutes 
and 240 minutes. The blood levels are shown in fig. 1 . The highest level was at 5 minutes 
with a steady fall until 20 minutes: from then until 60 minutes there was some variation 
and the level then resumed its steady fall until penicillin could no longer be detected 



FIG. 1- — Blood levels of pewidUin after a single iniection of 200,000 units of 
caldum penicillin intxamuscularly. 

at 240 minutes. The two points at 133 and 138 minutes were inserted as a test of the 
accurac)' of the method of estimation. 

As it is obviously impossible to use three-hourly injections in practice, the use of oilv 
suspensions was investigated. It was found that I mega unit of penicillin in 4% beeswax’- 
arachis oil every twelve hours gave satisfaaory blood levels, showing that about ten times 
the dose given in water was required in order to produce the same blood level. These 
oily suspensions were injected subcutaneously, mosdy at the side of the neck, in order 
to avoid muscle lesions which might lead to condemnation of part of the carcase The 
calcium penicillin used was of low potency and the minimum volume of the* iniection 
was about 10 c.c. The inoculum caused a considerable reaction which will we helieve 
disappear in time. ’ 

Oct.— Comp. Med. I. 
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0r W Mayer-Gross: Dr. Shorvon’s interesting clinical study of depersonalization is 
based on a larger number of patients than any one observer has collected before. Never- 
theless I doubt if his material covers the whole range of clinical, pictures in which 
deoersonalization occurs as the leading symptom. While ohsessional personalities are 
nrenonderant among his cases, he apparently included only a few subjects of cyclothymic 
temnerament In the latter the symptom is frequent, in fact one-third of my own 
oatients were of this type. It seems debatable if the excess of obsessionals does not 
account for Dr. Shorvon’s findings of unsatisfactory child-parent relationship, and also 
for some of his results in the Rorschach test. The onset of depersonalization in a state 
of relaxation after exertion is in good accord with its occurrence in normal fatigue and 
exhaustion Relief of the symptom through excitation and mental effort corresponds to 
ri^lief of other psychoneurotic symptoms like stammering and phobias in situations 
of exitement The results of experimental approach applied for the first time in 
natients were disappointing, but not conclusive. Less conventional experimental 
LT cbniriA be tried and may have different results, especially as the abnormal brain 

seem to point at a distinctive functional disturbance. Finally, I fmi it 
=i<rrpe with Dr. Shorvon’s suggestion of “Primary Idiopathic Depersonalization” 
mmcmi xo dgicc considering the present provisional state of psychiatric classification, 
as a of a number of constitutional and incidental factors as well as illnesses 

We cf the jymptom depends. The few cases in which none of these 

™cto«fs foSn^d ha?dly justify the eJaim for a special class of disease. 
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A/i7*.— Milks ^vcre titrated against a standard penicillin on ^ large in 

agar plate using a Group A streptococcus as test organism. The plate “ 

holes punched through the upper layer. The mwhod is sensitive down to 0 « «n>t and 
ivith care it will detect as little as 0 031 unit. The plate is easy to set up and a large 
number of estimations can be done quickly. 

Lady Florey: Penicillin concentrations in serum after f 
in the cow as shown by Dr. Slavm follow jnuch same curve as nas oee^n 

found in man. A sharp initial fall by n hadeniM excreliOT is minimal, 

there is an optimum concentration in the tilood-stream below which excretion 
Relatively lahge doses producing initial high blood concentrations do not tneretore pro 
duce correspondingly long periods of inhibition. exf ihc. Arue to all infected 

Two essentials for success in treatment are the full udde/may sometimes 

parts and removal of all dead tissue. Local treatment through the udd^^^^^ 

fail when all infected loculi are not reached by ‘h’s route Intramuscular treatment inaj 

then succeed, for by this means every part of the hudy is re^hed . sufficient to 

has access. Again a small piece of slough »"fected with ^aph. aureus is to 

preyent complete sterilization of a wound even by extremely g 

’’'“dpop in slide" method of Dr. N. G. Heatley is less tedious than the slide cell 
method of Wright for penicillin estimation in serum. .... 

Mr. J. Francis asked whether milkuig was continued nojmany vvhen 

oenicillin were given on consecutive days rppard to the treat- 

susceptibility of different strains of Str. agalactKs ^ pemcilhn With regard to the 

ment of C. pyogenes mastitis he pointed in which U was 

was in accord with experimental results with C. diphtherue *"^tion, i infection 

known that although penicillin exerted a striking effect on an 
it had little or no effect on a chronic local infection He had found that 

marked effect on acute C. pyogenes infections m mice, but like others, he naa louna it 
ineffective in the treatment of established C. pyogenes mastitis. 

Mr. K. D. Downham stated that he had treated 50 cow^s 
■ mastitis and that 75% of these animals had been no success In the 

subsequent bacteriological examinations of milk samples. He had bad no succe^^^ 

treatment of mastitis due to C.. pyogenes milk hid contained 

these'’ orgin'i^rnffor eighteen monfhs! and whteh^failed to respond to routine udder id^sion 
with penicillin, but was successfully treated when penicillin was 

of 30,000 units in each quarter for two successive days ora with two days 

interval after each two days’ treatment. This method of ® ^ 

to be of value in the treatment of cows which failed to respond to the routine method of 
infSlion. The Sow’s to be free from Str. agalacUis organisms when 

examined on four occasions after this method of treatment. 

An Outbreak of Industrial Fluorosis in Cattle 

By H. H. Green, D.Sc. 

It may be recalled that in the “Discussion on Fluorosis in Man and Animals” by this 
Section in February 19411 the occurrence of severe fluorosis in cattle wns described on 
farms in the vicinity of brickworks in Bedfordshire. The purpose of the present com- 
munication is to report a similar occurrence associated with the calcining of ironstone in 
Lincolnshire. In this process the raw ironstone i.s mixed with about / % of its "eight of 
coal and ignited in the open, fresh layers being added to form a smouldering mound, the 
complete calcining of which occupies several weeks. The weight of the ironstone is so 
reduced for transport, and the ore. rendered sufficiently porous for direct reduction in 

blast furnaces at distant smelting centres. . , , . , , , 

During the calcining process smoke drifts on to neighbouring farms, and on the nearest 
of these an obscure disease of cattle was reported by G. A. Moore, M.R.C.V.S. Samples 
of urine from affected cases, analysed at Weybridge. at once established a diagnosis by 
revealing 26 to 69 parts per million of fluorine. Analyses of materials collected during 
a visit to the area showed 1,200 p.p.m. fluorine in the ironstone itself and 100 to 180 p.p.m. 
in the various types of coal used. The calcined ore contained only 300 p.p.m., thus 
revealing a loss of three-quarters of the original fluorine or about four-fifths if loss of 
weight be allowed for. Imitation of the calcining process in the laboratory showed 
approximately 90% loss of fluorine at controlled muffle temperature of 850' C., but 
negligible loss at 600° C. It seems probable that the fluorine comes off as silicon fluoride 
which, reacting with atmospheric moisture and ammonia from the coal, condenses on the 
smoke particles as ammonium fluoride and silicofiuoridc and drifts on to the pastures. 
Samples of water from the affected farm showed only 0-5 p.p.m. fluorine but grass samples 
within a few hundred yards of the burning mounds showed over 2,000 p.p.m. on the 
dry matter. A straw stack about half a mile away showed 490 p.p.m. on the exterior and 
"0 p.p.m. in the interior. The danger zone has not yet been mapped out but it is not 
likely to exceed a radius of 2 miles. 

R. Soe. Med., 34 , 301. 
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Local treatment has been tested on a fairJy large scale during the last year but has 
been confined entirely to mastitis. Considerable siiccc.ss has followed its use in strcpio- 
TOccal mastitis, .somewhat less succc.ss in staphylococcal mastitis, and so far it has failed in 
' pyogenes infection although this organism is .sensitive to penicillin. 

solution of penicillin in about 50 c.c. of water 'is injected through the teat can.al. 
Various doses have been tried but the most practicable and successful method is two 
injections of 100,000 units at twenty-four-hour intervals. 

.^n extensive scries of tc.sts was made to follow the fate of the injected penicillin 
and the concentration in the udder secretion is seen in Tables I to IV. 

TABLE I.— RESULTS IN S COWS GIVEN 20,000 
UNITS PER QUARTER 21 HOURS 

PREVIOUSLY. / 


Cow 


TABLE II.— CONCENTRATION IN COWS 2t 
HOURS AFTER INJECTION OF 100,000 UNITS. 


587 


720 


420 


307 


047 


Qtr. 

■Yield 

in 

-lb. 

pH 

Units of * 
penictHtn 
per c.c. 

Cow Qtr. 

Yield 
in 
, lb. 

pH 

Units 

per 

c.c. 

LF 

«*7r) 

7-:i,3 

0*30 

1 LF 

I'";* 

G-S5 

3*1 

LH 

3*75 

0-88 

10 

j-a LH 


7-20 

■ 350 

RF 

0-5 

7-20 

0«4 

■I'S RF 

0-5 

7’2S 

50 

RH 

4-25 

0-83 

0-8 

1 RH 

4‘5 

C-72 

3*5 

LF 

0-76 

0-80 

0-3 

‘ r hF 

0*75 

c-s 

0 

LH 

0-5 

(i-SO 

0 

n.< ' I-H 

1-75 

r>*82 

0 

RF 

1*0 

o-no 

1*8 

044 RF 

2-0 

6*CS 

1*0 

RH 

1*5 

«-82 

0*3 

1 RH 

0*75 

7*08 

0125 

LF 

Too 

7-45 

10*0 

1 hF 

Too 


72 

LH 

small 

7-31 

1*0 

ro, ‘ LH 

small 

7-48 

72 

RF 

to 

7-42 

4*5 

jS3 ^ RF 

to 

7*47 

350 

RH 

weigh 

7-SS 

0*8 

1 RH 

weigh 

7*33 

3 DO 

LF 

1 -25 

0-78 

0 

1 hF 

or> 

7*12 

2-5 

LH 

2-75 

fi-80 

0 

r.n« ' LH 

0*75 

7*27 

o-r> 

RF 

0-75 

7 ’03 

0 

.08 - RF 

0*75 

7'10 

3*5 

RH 

2-5 

0-07 

0 

( RH 

0-75 

7*30 

0*125 

LF 

1-0 

0-»4 

0 

1 LF 

Too 

7*38 

400 

LH 

20 

0-74 

0 

jro LH 

small 

7*45 

100 

RF 

1-25 

B'80 

0 

4.8 , RF 

to 

7*30 • 

72 

RH 

0-25 

G-73 

0 

1 RH 

weigh 

7*40 

100 


TABLE III.— THE SAME COWS !)G HOURS 
AFTER A -SECOND INJECTION OF 100,000 
UNITS. 

Condition Units 

of ■ per 

Cow Qtr. milk pH c.c. 


47S 


TABLE IV.— PENICILLIN CONCENTRATIONS 
IN THE UDDER OF 4 COWS UP TO W 
HOURS’ AFTER A SECOND INJECTION OF 
100,000 UNITS. 

24 24 

Cow Qtr. 3si «nd 48 72 0f> 120 144 


0 - 
0-47 0 

3 *2j 

+ 


044 


583 


5G8 


458 


1 LF 

Normal 

G'7 

0 


/ LF 

20 

50 

5*0 

0*02 

0-07 

j LH 

Pus 


0 

01 

LH 

37 

50 

10 

2*5 

i;25 

, RF 

Norma! 

7-86 

0 


RF 

44 

>150 

05 

20 

5 

1 RH 

Normal 

0*07 

0 


1 RH 

50 

>200 

15 

2-5 

0-31 

1 LF 


1 7*33 

0 


J LF 

28 

50 

3*3 

0 

- 

J LH 
, RF 

Norma! 

1 7*24 

1 0*88 

0 

0 

lie 

I LH 

1 RF 

37 

100 

150 

>200 

5 

10 

0 

0 


» RH 


1 7*0 

0 


t RH 

89 

>300 

20 

2-33 

0*17 

, LF 

Pus 

7*42 

1*5 

( 

LF 

89 

>200 

25 

10 

0*47 

J LH 

Clots ^ 

7*38 

0-08 

125 j 

LH 100 

>150 

J2-5 

2*5 

0-31 

1 RF 

No milk 

— 

0 

RF 

89 

>200 

33 

2-3 

0-27 

1 RH 

Pus 

7-70 

0 

t 

RH 

79 

500 

100 

20 

1*5 

f LF 


7-38 

0 

( 

LF 2 

•2 

10 

0 


- 

j LH 

1 RF 

Normal 

7*10 

0 

0 

293 1 

LH 0 
RF 1 

•71 

•8 

0*75 

0-2 

0 

0 

_ 

“■ 

( RH 


- 7*41 

0 

1 

.RH 2 

•5 

0-2 

0*15 

0 

— 

1 

LH 

Pus J 

7*4? 

0-4 

1*0 



-f 

— less than 0*07 

unit. 

1 RF 

all 1 


0*02 



- 

- s= no sample. 


1 RH 

qtrs. ‘ 

7*53 

1*4 









0 

0 

0 

0'17 


Methods of Estimation 

This was canied out mostly by the slide celi method using either the “Oxford” 

staphylococcus or a Group A streptococcus, the latter being a very sensitive organism. 
Unfortunately slide cells are tedious to prepare. We have also tried capillary tubes 
but the method is less sensitive and we have not had the same degree of success as with 
srde cells In both methods the margin of error is large. Dilution methods in broth 
the "Oxford” staphylococcus are less laborious and \vc bcHcvc them to be con- 
using tnc . The degree of inhibition is read against a standard curve. Wc 

hnvrbeL^We to detect about 1/1000 of a unit by this method To avoid the necessity 
fnr Hree volumes of blood the tests are read in tubes .similar to those used for standardiz- 
tor . . Brown opacity scale. We prepared our own tubes because tJic 
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Milk . — Milks were titrated against a standard penicillin on a large double layer blood 
agar plate using a Group A streptococcus as test organism. The plate takes 48 tests in 
holes punched through the upper layer. The method is sensitive down to 0-07 unit and 
with care it will detect as little as 0 031 unit. The plate i.s easy to set up and a large 
number of estimations can be done quickly. 

Lady Florey; Penicillin concentrations in serum after a single intramuscular injection 
in the cow as shown by Dr. Slavin follow much the same curve as has been 
found in man. A sharp initial fall is followed by a flattening indicating probably that 
there is an optimum concentration in the blood-stream below which excretion is minimal. 
Relatively large doses producing initial high blood concentrations do not therefore pro- 
duce correspondingly long periods of inhibition. 

Two essentials for success in treatment are the full access of the drug to all infected 
parts and removal of all dead tissue. Docal treatment through the udder may sometimes 
fail when all infected loculi are not reached by this route. Intramuscular treatment may 
then succeed, for by this means every part of the body is reached to which the circulation 
has access. Again a small piece of slough infected with Staph, aureus is sufficient to 
prevent complete sterilization of a wound even by extremely high concentrations of 
penicillin. 

The “Drop in slide” method of Dr. N. G. Heatley is less tedious than the slide cell 
method of Wright for penicillin estimation in serum. 

Mr. J. Francis asked whether milking was continued normally when two injections of 
penicillin were given on consecutive days and whether there was much difference in the 
susceptibility of different strains of Str. agalactios to penicillin. With regard to the treat- 
ment of C. pyogenes mastitis he pointed out that the failure of penicillin in this condition 
was in accord with experimental results with C. diphtherice infection, in which it was 
known that although penicillin exerted a striking effect on an acute bacteriaemic infection 
it had little or no effect on a chronic local infection. He had found that penicillin had a 
marked effect on acute C. pyogenes infections in mice, but, like others, he had found it 
ineffective in the treatment of established C. pyogenes mastitis. 

MTj K. D. Downham stated that he had treated 50 cows suffering from streptococcal 
mastitis and that 75% of these animals had been freed from infection, as shown by four 
subsequent bacteriological examinations of milk samples. He had bad no success in the 
tr^tment of mastitis due to C. pyogenes in dry cows. He described a cow which had 
suffered from mastitis due to infection with Str. aqalactiae, whose milk had contained 
■tv.® o^S.sdisms for eighteen months, and which failed to respond to routine udder infusion 
"Jih penicillin, but was successfully treated when penicillin was administered in a dosage 
or 30,000 units in each quarter for two successive days on several occasions with two days’ 
interval after each two days’ treatment. This method of intermittent treatment appeared 
to be of value In the treatment of cows which failed to respond to the routine method of 
infusion. The cow’s milk was found to be free from Str. agalactice organisms when 
examined on four occasions after this method of treatment. 

An Outbreak of Industrial Fluorosis in Cattle 

By H. H. Green, D.Sc. 

It may be recalled that in the “Discussion on Fluorosis in Man and Animals” by this 
Section in February I94I1 the occurrence of severe fluorosis in cattle was described on 
farms in the vicinity of brickworks in Bedfordshire. The purpose of the present com- 
munication is to report a similar occurrence associated with the calcining of ironstone in 
Lincolnshire. In this process the raw ironstone is mixed with about 7% of its weight of • 
coal and ignited in the open, fresh layers being added to form a smouldering mound, the 
complete calcining of which occupies several weeks. The weight of the ironstone is so 
reduced for transport, and the ore, rendered sufficiently porous for direct reduction in 
blast furnaces at distant smelting centres. 

During the calcining process smoke drifts on to neighbouring farms, and on the nearest 
of these an obscure disease of cattle was reported by G. A. Moore, M.R.C.V.S. Samples 
of urine from affected cases, analysed at Weybridge, at once established a diagnosis by 
revealing 26 to 69 parts per million of fluorine. Analyses of materials collected during 
a visit to the area showed 1,200 p.p.m. fluorine in the ironstone itself and 100 to 180 p.p.m. 
in the various types of coal used. The calcined ore contained only 300 p.p.m., thus 
revealing a loss of three-quarters of the original fluorine or about four-fifths if loss of 
"eight be allowed for. Imitation of the calcining process in the laboratory showed 
approximately 90% loss of fluorine at controlled muffle temperature of 850° C., but 
"^Sl'g'ble loss at 600° C. It seems probable that the fluorine comes off as silicon fluoride 
"hich, reacting with atmospheric moisture and ammonia from the coal, condenses on the 
smoke particles as ammonium fluoride and silicofiuoride and drifts on to the pastures, 
samples of water from the affected farm showed only 0-5 p.p.m. fluorine but grass samples 
"Tthin a few hundred yards of the burning mounds shoived over 2,000 p.p.m. on the 
my matter. A straw stack about half a mile away showed 490 p.p.m. on the exterior and 
III. 'i interior. The danger zone has'not yet been mapped out but it is nor 
nkeiy to exceed a radius of 2 miles. 

'Proc. R. Soc. Med.f 34 , 391. 
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Cattle on the nearest farm were stunted and lame and the owner described some of the 
eaihcr cases as having to be destroyed after “crawling on their knees”. Two cases have 
teen purchased for post-mortem study bv F. Blakcmore at Cambridge and will doubtless 
•show lesions similar to those described in 1941. 

’ I he human family on the same farm is a large one and urine samples of 9, people 
showed from 1-3 p.p.m. to 4-2 p.p.m. fluorine, averaging less than one-tenth that of the 
cattle urines but nevertheless, being above normal and far above the value in the drinking 
water. Surface contamination of green vegetables is suggested as the source. Dr. Dagniar 
Wilson has been asked to consult with the local M.O.H. with regard to clinical symptoms 
in the children. 

Dr. Dagmar Wilson: Our knowledge of human fluorosis has been considerably e.stended 
since fluorine was the subject of discussion by this Section in 1941. Fluorine is now 
generally - recognized as an important trace element in human nutrition which exerts 
influence at non-toxic as vyell as at toxic levels. 

The incidence of fluorotic lesions probably bears a definite relation to the economic 
and nutritional status of a community. A small amount of fluorine — under 1-0 p.p.m. — is 
present in many British water supplies and a lowered incidence of dental caries is found 
amongst people who have used a drinking water containing 0-5 to 1-0 p.p.m. fluorine for 
at least the first eight years of life. In the United States fluorination of water supplies 
is being considered for the partial control of dental caries. Human balance experiments 
show a close correlation between fluorine in the drinking rvater and in urine, and the 
elimination of fluorine is practically complete when the quantity absorbed does not exceed 
5 mg. daily. ' , 

In human toxic fluorosis acute generalized and local effects are usually accidental. 
Chronic poisoning in man occurs in two ways, as chronic endemje fluorosis and as an 
occupational disease. Bone abnormalities and systemic illness,, of which gastric derange- 
ment is an early sign, may occur when fluorine tolerance levels are exceeded. 

, Fluorides are 'being increasingly used in industry and large amounts of fluorine are 
associated with recent industrial development in this country. Methods for the control 
of the fluorine evolved are known and are not difficult of application, but the fluorine 
hazards for factory workers, for their families living near-by, and for other people resi- - 
dent or employed in the neighbourhood, as well as for the animal population, are not 
sufficiently appreciated. 

Dr. Slargaret M. Murray: In 1937 when 'Robolm’s book “Fluorine Intoxication’’ was 
published and reviewed, my attempts to interest appropriate persons in the possibility 
of a fluorine hazard to human beings in Great Britain, particularly in the Scottish High- 
lands, failed. Since then we know of three outbreaks of fluorosis in farm animals ana 
it is significant that in each case if was the effects on grazing animals which brought to 
light the existence of the fluorine hazard; consideration of the effects on human beings 
has in each case been secondary. . .... 

We owe it to Dr. H. H, Green and his colleagues that the cause of the outbreak m the 
Marston Valley was discovered and the plans for elimination of the danger were success- 
fully worked out. . . , , * 

At Fort William it was because sheep in the vicinity of the plumimum works did not 
thrive that an inquiry was made into the question of a hazard to human beings. Examin- 
ing school children at Inverlochy, which has only 0-2 p.p.m. flourine in the drinking 
water and which is situated in the direction of the prevailing wind carrying the fumes 
from the aluminium works. Dr. Wilson and I found the white mottling of dental fluorosis 
present even in the temporary teeth. We were, and still are, at a loss to explain what 
was the source of the fluorine which caused this mottling, particularly of temporary 1®^“. 

Dr. Green’s investigations show the fundamental importance and usefulness of the 
determination of fluorine in urine in the study of fluorine intoxication. These outbreaks 
of fluorosis in farm animals have also shown that not all animals are similarly affected 
by the ingestion of toxic amounts of fluorine. In cows the long bones are severely affected, 
while in the sheep at Fort William, investigated by Professor Boddie of the Royal Dick 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, it was the jaw bones which were grossly abnormal and 
because of this the 'animals could not obtain food. This is the condition seen in the 
sheep, goats, camels and horses of the “darmous" region of Morocco. In man it is usually 
the vertebral column which is first affected and this effect may not be detectable until 
there has been a long period of exposure. Therefore, in the absence of positive X-ray 
findings, the only means of testing for the ingestion of fluorine at levels which will ulti- 
mately cause these bone changes, is by the determination of fluorine in the urine. 
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The Chick-Embryo in Chemotherapeutic Research. [S//nmar)’] 

By John Francis, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 

OcsTON (1881) was probably the first to cultivate bacteria in the incubating egg, but with 
the development of satisfactory culture media his tvork was forgotten. Goodpasture (1938) 
reviewed other early work with the chick-embryo and Landauer (1941) published an exten- 
monograph on the factors ivhich influence the hatchability of eggs. Buddingh and 

-V ^ \ r -J iicJnnr »»rr\1>r\7rtc ci i it-n KIrt finri irtrir-ii’ * 


Polk (\939o and b) found that by using embryos of suitable ages and inoculating meningo- 
cocci by various routes the) couid produce^ lesions of jieptiemmia, .rimisiti.s, pneumonia 
and meningitis, .sim 
that immune serum 


1 m/ninvitis similar to those found in the natural disease; in 
.:;rum had a protective effect. Following this work a 


addition they showed 
considerable number 
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of chemotherapeutic-experiments hare been carried out {Green, !944; Grieff e/ a!., 1944; 
Koprowski,. 1944; Weil, 1941) but no one has made a systematic study to shotv 
how the chick-embrvo mav be used to demonstrate various types of therapeutic- 
activity. When we began our work with the chick-embryo in 1942 (Francis, 1944) 
we were particularly interested in bovine mastitis. Because of the great variation in the 
severity and course of mastitis, associated with Str. agalactia:, it is almost impossible to 
compare the value of a large series of drugs against the natural disease. At that time no 
one had established an easilv reproducible disease in mice with Str. agalactix and w e hoped 
that the chick-embryo would prove a suitable experimental “animal” for selecting drugs 
useful in the treatment of mastitis. The chick-embrv'o has been successfully used for 
this purpose and at the same time we have made observations of more general interest 
showing how various tvpes of therapeutic activity may be demonstrated. 

Experimental 

Both the infecting organism and the drug can be inoculated by .several different routes 
and in most of cur work we have inoculated bacteria on to the chorio-allantois, and have 
inoculated drugs by a variety of routes one hour later. It can be seen from the accom- 
panying diagram (fig. 1) that if the drug, as well as the bacteria, is inoculated on to the 



FIG. 1. — ^The relative position of the embryo and its metpbranes after twelve 
^>•5* incubaaon (after Lilly). 

chorio-allantois, treatment will resemble local application to a wound or into an infected 
peritoneum. Inoculation of the drug into the allantois may be compared with intra- 
venous or intramuscular therapy and inoculation into the yolk sac bears some resemblance 
to oral dosing. 

Although we have used Str. agalactia, nio.st extensively, similar residfs would 
undoubtedly have been obtained with Group A streptococci. We have shown that 0-5 
to 1 mg. of proflavine has a marked therapeutic effect when applied on to the chorio- 
allantois but little or none when inoculated into the allantois or yolk sac. We found 
the sulphonamide drugs equally potent when they were applied directly on to the chorio- 
allantois, or inoculated into the allantois or yolk sac. Penicillin was, however, consider- 
ably more active when applied on to the chorio-allantois than when given by the other 
two routes. 

The Relative Potencies of Various^ lOrugs against Sir. agalactia; 

^ye have compared the potencies of 4-4' diamino-diphenyl sulphone (sulphone) and 
various sulphonamides in a large series of e,xperiments. The results have been statisti- 
cally analysed and are show n in Table I. It will be seen that sulphapwidine and sulpha- 

TABLE I.— THE RELATIV'E POTENCIES OF VARIOUS DRUGS 
AGAINST STR. AGALACTI/E. 

Intrinsic potency In vitro 



Chick-cmbrj'O 

in mouse 
<for comparison) 

in 

nuUs 

S ulph anilamide 

1 

1 

1 

SuIphap>Tidine 

J'25 

1-25 


Sulphadiazine 

1*30 

2 0 


Sulphamezathine ... 

l'8f 

1*22 


Sulphathiazole 

2-33 

X’T 


Sulphone 

:M5 

3-0 

4-S 


diazine are only slightly more active than sulphanilamide, but sulphone is just over 
"ctive: sulphamezathine and sulphathiazole occupy an intermediate position 
\'<chave found that similar doses of the various sulphonamides produce si riiilar blood 
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Cattle on the nearest farm were stunted and lame and the owner described some of the 
earlier cases as having to be destroyed after “crawling on their knees”. Tivo cases have 
been purchased for post-mortem study hv F. Blakcmorc at Cambridee and will doubtless 
show lesions similar to those described in 1941. 

I family on the same farm is a large one and urine samples of 9 people 

showed from 1 -3 p.p.m. to 4-2 p.p.ni. fluorine, averaging less than one-tenth that of the 
cattle urines hut nevertheless, being above normal and far above the value in the drinking 
contamination of green vegetables is suggested as the source. Dr. Dagmar 
\\ ilson has been asked to consult with the local M.O.H. with regard to clinical .symptoms 
III the children. . . • 


Dr. Dagmar Wilson: Our knowledge of human fluorosis has been considerably extended 
since fluorine was the subject of discussion by this Section in 1941. ' Fluorine is now 
generaily - recognized as an important trace element in human nutrition which exerts 
influence at non-toxic as well as at toxic levels. 

The incidence of fluorotic lesions probably bears a definite relation to the economic 
and nutritional status of a community. A small amount of fluorine — under 1-0 p.p.m.— is 
present in many British water supplies and a lowered incidence of dental caries is found 
amongst people who have used a drinking water containing 0-5 to 1-0 p.p.m. fluorine for 
at least the first eight years of life. In the United States fluorination of water supplies 
is being considered for the partial control of denial caries. Human balance experiments 
shovv a close correlation between fluorine in the drinking water and in urine, and the 
elimination of fluorine is practically complete when the quantitv absorbed does not e.xceed 
5 mg. daily. 

In human toxic fluorosis acute generalized and local effects are usually accidental. 
Chronic poisoning in man occurs in two ways, as chronic endemic fluorosis and as an 
occupational disease. Bone abnormalities and systemic illness,, of which gastric derange- 
ment is an early sign, may occur when fluorine tolerance levels are exceeded. 

Fluorides are -being increasingly used in industry and large amounts of fluorine are 
associated with recent industrial development in this country. Methods for the control 
of the fluorine evolved are known and are not difficult of a’ppUcafion, but the fluorine 
hazards for factory workers, for their families living near-by, and for other people resi- - 
dent or employed in the neighbourhood, as well as for the animal population, are not 
sufficiently appreciated. 

Dr. Margaret M. Murray: In 1937 when Roholm’s book “Fluorine Intoxication” was 
published and reviewed, my attempts to interest appropriate persons in the possibihU 
of a fluorine hazard to Human beings in Great Britain, particularly in the Scottish High- 
lands, failed. Since then we know of three outbreaks of fluorosis in farm animals ana 
it is significant that in each case it was the effects on grazing animals which brought to 
light the existence of the fluorine hazard; consideration of the effects on human beings 
has in each case been secondary. , , . 

We owe it to Dr. H, H. Green and his colleagues that the cause of the outbreak in the 
Marston Valley was discovered and the plans for elimination of the danger were success- 
fully worked out. , . . . , , j 

At Fort William it was because sheep in the vicinity of the aluminium works dm nei 
thrive that an inquiry was made into the question of a hazard to human beings. Examin- 
ing school children at Inverlochy, which has only 0-2 p.p.m. dourine in the drinking 
water and which is situated in the direction of the prevailing wind carrying the fumes 
from the aluminium works. Dr, Wilson and I found the white mottling of dental fluorosis 
present .even in the temporary teeth. We were, and still are. at a loss to explain what 
was the source of the fluorine which caused this mottling, particularly of temporary veeCft. 

Dr. Green’s investigations show the fundamental importance and usefulness of the 
determination of fluorine in urine in the study of fluorine intoxication. These outbreaks 
of fluorosis in farm animals have also shown that not all animals are similarly affected 
by the ingestion of toxic amounts of fluorine. In cows the long bones are severely affected, 
while in the sheep at Fort William, investigated by Professor Boddie of the Royal Dick 
Veterinary College. Edinburgh, it was the jaw bones which were grossly abnormal and 
because of this the animals could not obtain food. This is the condition seen in the 
sheep, goats, camels and horses of the "darmous” region of Morocco. In man it is usuaily 
the vertebral column which is first affected and this effect may not be detectable until 
there has been a long period of exposure. Therefore, in the absence of positive X-ray 
findings, the only means of testing for the ingestion of fluorine at levels which will ulti- 
mately cause these bone changes, is by the determination of fluorine in the urine. 
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The Chick-Embryo in Chemotherapeutic Research. [S/m/z/aQ’] 

By John FRANas, B.Sc, M.R.C.V.S. , 

OcsTON {1881) was probably the first to cultivate bacteria in the incubating egg, but with 
the develoiOTent of .satisfactory culture media Iiis work a as forgotten. Goodpasture (1938) 
rpviewed other early work with the chick-embryo and Landauer (1941) publislicd an exten- 


sive monograph on the factors which influence tlie batchability of egg.s. Buddingh and 
'pnik fl939ff and h) found that by using embryos of suitable age.s and inoculating mcningo- 
^ • hv various routes the) could produce le.sions of scptica-min, sinusitis, pneumonia 

™A^*ninineiti,s . similar to those found in the natural di.sease; in addition they showed 
Aat inimuL swum had a protective effect. 


Following tlii.s work a consideraljlc numlicr 
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in mice with Str. agalactia;. The relative potencies of the various drugs against this 
infection are shown in. Table I, after allowance has been made for the different blood- 
levels produced in the mouse. Again it «'U1 be seen that sulphone was the most potent 
drug but sulphadiazine was relatively more potent than in the chick-embryo; 

(3) The potencies of some solubilized derivatives were similar to those of the parent 

compound but sulphanilamide L.S.F. was inactive in our experiments. The activity 
of various antiseptics was also compared. , , 

(4) Tiie sulphonamides exerted no effect on the multiplication of C. pyogenes in the 
chick-embryo. Penicillin inhibited multiplication of C, pyogenes but we have not been 
impressed with the therapeutic activity of penicillin in the chick-embryo, and 
its efficiency in preventing death of, embryos inoculated with unfiltered sputum 
(Rose et ah, 1945) may be due to the fact that these workers mixed the sputum 
u'ith the penicillin before inoculation, thus allowing ft to exert a direct bactericidal effect. 

(5) In common with some other workers we have found that the results obtained in 
the chick-embrvo are rather less consistent than those obtained in the mouse, but 
certain types of tests can be carried out which cannot be performed in the mouse, and 
the chick-embryo is susceptible to a number of infections to which laboratory animals 
are resistant. 


The detailed results on which this paper is based will be submitted for publication 
elsewhere. 
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Leishmaniasis in Greece 

By B. Malamos, M.D., D.T.M. 


(From the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Oepariment of Parasitology) 

Hu.max visceral leishmaniasis, canine leishmaniasis and oriental sore are endemic in 
Greece and, curiously enough, co-exist in some districts. 

New foci of kala azar or human visceral leishmaniasis arc constantly being discovered. 
The widest endemic focus seems to be in Messinia; cases also occur in the Peloponnese 
in the regions of Argos, Nauplia, Patras, Poros, and the islands of Spetsai and Hydra. 
The disease is also found in Athens, Piraeus, Salamis, the Ionian Islands, Lamia, Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and, more especially, in Crete. 

Kala azar is, in Greece, predominantly a children's disease, occurring mostly in children 
between 2 and 4 years of age. It is common to find two or more cases in the same house. 
The clinical picture is that well known for the Mediterranean type of the disease. The 
dark pigmentation of the skin, however, did not occur in all of' our cases. It is strange 
that in some villages all the cases .showed .skin htemorrhages while in hcighbouring ones 
not one with this h.-emorrhagic diathesis was encountered. For the diagnosis we prefer 
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h'?n.S"rnn‘"ntv chick-embryo, so it is not necessary to alloiv for differences in 

blTOd concLiitrnnon when comparing tlicir potency in this host. 

sulphonamides, except siilphacctamide, are too irritant for 
infusion into the udder, but there ,ye a number of soluble derivatives available and we 
rave compared their activity* against Sir. agalactix infection in a smaller scries of 
experiments. 

The following drugs were compared at doses of 5 to 10 mg.: 


Sulphacetamide H,N ^ SO,.NH.CO.CH, 


The E.O.S.* derivative 
of sulphonc 


Xi C7 ( 

’ '^HC.HN/ \soy Nnh.ch-<' 

faSO, \ / 


The E.O.S.* derivative NH»,SO. 
of sulphanilamide 

Sulphaniiamidc L.S.F. solution f sulphanilamide lactoside, sodium 
‘ formaldchydcsiilpho.xylnte. 

'The abbreviation E.O.S. is not strictly correct but has become established in the literaiure.'. 

Free sulphanilamide exerted its usual therapeutic activity, but sulphacetamide was 
about four times less active. Tlie activity of siiljihaiiilamide as the E.O.S. derivative 
was about the same as that of the free drug, but the L.S.F. derivative had no therapeutic 
effect in these experiments. The E.O.S. derivative of sulphone again had about the same 
activity as the free compound. These differences arc, no doubt, due to variations in the 
dissociation of the complex molecules and it appears that sulplianilamide L.S.F. hardly 
dissociates at all in the chick-embryo. 

In another series of experiments in which drugs were inoculated on to the chorio- 
allantois, acriflavine was slightly more potent than proflavine; 2 ; 7 diamino-acridine, .‘i 
amino-acridine and toluidinc blue were slightly less potent. Cetavlon was more potent 
than acriflavine but this drug is unlikely to be suitable for injection into the udder. 
Rather surprisingly silver proteinate and a commercial samplc of tyrothricin were almo.st 
inactive, although they were active in vitro. 

In addition, we have found that the sulphonamides have little or no action against 
C. pyogenes infection in the chick-embryo, which confirms clinical observations, but 
penicillin does prevent multiplication of the organism. We have tested about one 
hundred speculative compounds against this infection, but so far wc have not found 
one likely to be of any great therapeutic value. 

During the cour.se of the foregoing experiments ivc have, at times, had a considerable 
number of embryos die due to bacterial contamination by Gram-negative organisms. 
Sixteen strains have been isolated and all but two gave the following biochemical reactions: 

Glucose Saccharose Maltose Lactose Dulcitc Salicin Lit. milk Indol. Gelatine Alotility 
^ ^ ^ — — Aik. Not liquefied -h 

It was concluded that they were of the alcaligenes.fxcalis type and were due to 
organisms contaminating the shell. These . organisms may have infected the embryo 
ivhen the shell was opened, but it has been shown that bacteria can penetrate the intact 
shell (Haines and Moran, 1940). 

Discussion and Summarv 

(1) From the results obtained it can be seen that if proflavine, the sulphonamides and 
penicillin had been unknown substances wc should have concluded that proflavine was 
a drug with’ local therapeutic activity, tvhereas penicillin and the sulphonamides could 
probably be used .systemically. Further, wc should have concluded that the sulphona- 
mides were probably bacteriostatic in their action and did not develop bactericidal 
properties at high concentrations but that, because penicillin was more active when 
applied locally, it appeared to have bactericidal as well as bacteriostatic properties. The 
chick-embryo can, therefore, 'be used to demonstrate these different types of activity, 

(2) Diamino-diphenyl sulphone was more patent than any of the siilphonnmidc drugs 
a<rainst Sir. agalactix infection, being about three times more active than .sulphanilamide; 
iVinay therefore be valuable for the tre.atmem of mastitis. 

The relatively low potency of sulphadiazinc in the chick-embryo is rather surprising, 
but since this woyk was completed wc have been able to produce' septicaimia and death 
lAU doses were adjusted so that identical amounts oc the activs drugs, i.c. sulphanilamide or sulphone, were given. 


^ SO,Na 
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in mice with Str. agalactix. . The relative potencies of the various drugs against this 
infection are shown in Table I, after allowance has been made for the different blood- 
levels produced in the mouse. Again it will be seen that sulphone tvas the most potent 
drug but sulphadiazine was relatively more potent than in the chick-embryo. 

(3) The potencies of some solubilized derivatives tvere similar to those of die parent 
compound but sulphanilamide L.S.F. was inactive in our experiments. The activity 
of various antiseptics ivas also compared. 

(4) The sulphonamides exerted no effect on the multiplication of C, pyogenes in the 
chick-embryo. Penicillin inhibited multiplication of C. pyogenes but we have not been 
impressed with the therapeutic activity of penicillin in the chick-embryo, and 
its efficiency in preventing death of, embryos inoculated with unfiltered sputum 
(Rose et al., 1945) may be due to the fact ’ that these workers mixed the sputum 
with the penicillin before inoculation, thus allowing it to exert a direct bactericidal effect. 

(5) In common with some other workers we have found that the results obtained in 
the chick-embrvo are rather less consistent than those obtained in the mouse, but 
certain types of tests can be carried out which cannot be performed in the mouse, and 
the chick-embryo is susceptible to a number of infections to which laboratory animals 
are resistant. 


The detailed results on which this paper is based will be submitted for publication 
elsewhere. 
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Leishmaniasis in Greece 

By B. Malamos, M.D., D.T.M. 


{From the London School of Hygiene nnd Tropical Medicine, Department of Parasitology) 

Human visceral leishmaniasis, canine leishmaniasis and oriental sore are endemic in 
Greece and, curiously enough, co-exist in some districts. 

New foci of hala azar or huni.tn visceral leishmaniasis are constantly being discovered. 
The widest endemic focus seems to be in Messinia; cases also occur tn the Peloponnese 
in the regions of Argos, Nauplia, Patras, Poros, and the islands of Spetsai and Hydra. 
The disease is also found in Athens, Piraeus, Salamis, the Ionian Islands, Lamia, Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and, more especially, in Crete, 

Kala azar is, in Greece, predominantly a children’s disease, occurring mostly in children 
between 2 and 4 years of age. It is common to find two or more cases in the same house. 
The clinical picture is that well known for the Mediterranean type of the disease. The 
dark pigmentation of the skin, however, did not occur in all of’ our cases. It is strange 
that in some villages all the cases showed .skin hemorrhages while in neighbouring one.s 
not one with this hemorrhagic diathesis was encountered. For the diagnosis we prefer 
to demonstrate L. donovani by puncture of the spleen or the sternum, using for spleen 
puncture the Aravantinos syringe (fig. I). Serological diagnostic methods are not 
employed to the same extent. For therapeutic purposes we use relativelv higher doses 
of drugs than those used in Eastern Asia. ' ° 
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concentrations in the chick-embryo, so it is not necessary to allow for differences in 
Itlwd concentration when comparing their potency in this host. 

p sodium salts of the siilphonamides, c.xcept siilphacctamidc, are too irritant for 

of soluble derivatives available and we 
expLimratr^'^ ^ '*^**^ activity against Sir. agalaclix infection in a smaller series of 

The following drugs were compared at doses of 5 to 10 mg,: 

Siilphacetamide H,N ^ ^ SO,.NH.CO.CH, 

The E.O.S.* derivative rji- X" \ ^ 


The E.O.S.* derivative NH„.SO, 
of sulphanilamide ' ‘ 

Sulphaniiamidc L.S.F. solution of sulphanilamide laetosidc, sodium 
^ forninidchyacsulphoxylnte, 

’•'The abbreviation E.O,S. is not strictly correct but has become established in the literature.* 

Free sulphanilamide exerted its usual therapeutic" activity, but sulphaceianiide was 
about four times less active," Tlie activity of sulphanilamide as the £,O.S. derivative 
tvas about the same as that of the free drug, but the L.S.F. derivative Had no dierapeiitic 
effect in these e.vperiments. The E.O.S. derivative of sulphone again had about the same 
activity as the free compound. These differences arc, no doubt, due to v.iriations in the 
dissociation of the complex molecules and it appears that sulphanilamide L.S.F. hardly 
dissociates at all in the chick-cinbryo. 

Ill another .series of experiments in which drugs were inocidatcd on to the chorio- 
allantois, acriflavine was slightly more potent than proflavine: 2:7 diamino-acridine, 5 
amino-acridine and toluidinc blue were slightly less potent. Cetavlon was more potent 
than acriflavine but this drug is unlikely to be suitable for injection into the udder. 
Rather surprisingly silver protcinate and a commercial sample- of tyrorhrlcin were almost 
inactive, although they were active in vitro. 

In addition, we have found that the siilphonamides have little or no action against 
C. pyogenes infection in tJic chick-embryo, which confirms clinical observations, but 
penicillin does prevent multiplication of the organism. We have tested about one 
hundred speculative compounds against this infection, but so far wc have not found 
one likely to be of any great therapeutic value. 

During the course of the foregoing c.xpcriments wc have, at times, had a considerable 
number of embryos die due to bacterial contamination by Gram-negative organisms. 
Sixteen strains have been isolated and all but two gave the following biochemical reactions; 

Glucose Saccharose Maltose Lactose Dulcitc Salicin Lit. milk Indol. Gelatine Motility 
— . — — — , — — Aik. — Kot liquefied + 

It was concluded that they were of the alcaligenes-fA’calis type and were due to 
organisms contaminating the shell. The.se. organisms may have infected the embryo 
when the shell was opened, but it has been shown that bacteria can penetrate the intact 
shell (Haines and Moran, 1940). 

Djscu.ssion .\Nn Su.mmaiiv 

(1) From the results obtained it can be seen that if proflavine, the sulphoiiamides and 
penicillin had been unknown substances wc should have concluded that proflavine was 
a drug with' local therapeutic activity, whereas penicillin and the .sulphonamides could 
probably be used systemically. Further, w'e should have coiidudecl that the sulphona- 
mides were probably bacteriostatic in their action and did not develop bactericidal 
properties at high concentrations but that, because penicillin was more active when 
applied locally, it appeared to have bactericidal as well as bacteriostatic properties. The 
chick-embryo can, therefore, be used to demonstrate these different types of activity. 

(2) Diamino-diphenyl sulphone was more potent than any of the sidphonamidc drugs 
aeain.st Sir. agalactia; infection, being about three times more active than sulphanilamide; 

therefore be valuable for the treatment of masriti.s. 

The relatively low potency of sulphadiazine in the chick-embryo is rather .surprising, 
but since this wo^k was completed wc have been able to produce' scptic.xmia and dcatli 
iA! 1 doses wae adiosted so that identical amoa.nts ot the ooive drugs, i.c. sulphanilamide or suiphone, were given. 
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in mice with Str. agalacli.T. . The relative potencies of the various drugs against this 
infection are shown in Table I, after allowance has been made for the different blood- 
levels produced in the mouse. Again it will be seen that sulphone was the most potent 
drug but sulphadiazine 'was relatively more potent than in the chick-embryo, 

(3) The potencies of some solubilized derivatives were similar to those of the parent 
compound but sulphanilamide L.S.F. was inactive in our experiments. The activity 
of various antiseptics was also compared. 

(4) Tile sulphonamides e.xertcd no effect on the multiplication of C. pyogenes in the 
chick-embryo. Penicillin inhibited multiplication of C. pyogenes but we have not been 
impressed with the therapeutic activity of penicillin in the chick-embryo, and 
its efficiency in • preventing death of, embryos inoculated with unfiltered sputum 
(Rose el al., 1945) may be due to the fact that these workers mixed the sputum 
with the penicillin before inoculation, thus allowing it to exert a direct bactericidal effect. 

(5) In common with some other workers we have found that the results obtained in 
the chick-embryo are rather less consistent than tho.se obtained in the mouse, but 
certain types of tests can be carried out which cannot be performed in the mouse, and 
the chick-embryo is susceptible to a number of infections to which laboratory animals 
are resistant. 


The detailed results on which this paper is ba.scd will be submitted for publication 
elsewhere, 
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Leishmaniasis in Greece 

By B. Malamos, M.D., D.T.M. 

{From the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Department of Parasitology) 

Human- visceral leishmaniasis, canine leishmaniasis and oriental sore are endemic in 
Greece and, curiously enough, co-exist in some districts. 

New- foci of hola azar or human visceral leishmaniasis are constantly being discovered. ' 
ihe widest endemic focus seems to be in Messinia; cases also occur in the Peloponnese 
1? regions of Argos, Nauplia, Patras, Poros, and the islands of Spetsai and Hydra, 
t he disease is also found in Athens, Piraeus, Salamis, the Ionian Islands, Lamia, Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and, more especially, in Crete. 

Kala azar is, in Greece, predominantly a children’s disease, occurring mostly in children 
mween 2 and 4 years of age. It is common to find two or more cases in the same house, 
the clinical picture is that well known for the Mediterranean type of the disease. The 
,P*Sroentation of the skin, how-ever, did not occur in all of" our cases. It is strange 
rBat.m some villages all the cases showed skin haemorrhages while in neighbouring ones 
not one with this hatmorrhagic diathesis was encountered. For the diagnosis we prefer 
to demonstrate L. donovani by puncture of the spleen or the sternum, using for snleen 
puncture the Aravantinos syringe (fig. !). Serological diagnostic methods are not 
^mpioyed to the same extent. For therapeutic purposes we use relativelv hieher 
of drugs than those used in Eastern Asiaf ■ ' ^ 
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Orieitlnl sore occurs more particularly in Crete, in the districts of Canea, Rethyihnon, 
Candia and also in Lakonia in the Peloponnese. Sporadic cases are found in tarious 
other districts of Greece, even in Athens. Outbreaks of oriental sore often take on an 
epidemic character. ' 

This disease is common to all ages, affecting more particularly the uncovered parts 
of the body. The lower limbs are seldom affected in adults, but often in children. In 
5 ome enses onlv one sore is found, in others a hundred or more can be counted, Alany of 
the fresh sores are not ulcerated and have an acneiform appearance (fig. 2) and diagnosis is 
only possible bv the detection of the parasite, L. tropica, in smears obtained from the 
peripheral regions of the sore (figs. 3 cand 4). N’^arious treatments are used for cure but none 
is absolutely effective. Usually local emetine injections are given, or treatment by mepa- 
crine is used, and in Canea lO^o powdered vegetable charcoal in concentrated sulphuric 
acid is often applied locally (figs. 5 and 6). This form of treatment is employed by the 
people themselves. In oriental sore regions various other skin diseases arc often mistaken 
as being due to L. tropica. 

, Canine leishmaniasis.— Thh disease in Greece is very OTmmon and skin lesions are not 
rare in dogs. The infection is due only to the parasite of visceral leishmaniasis and 
never to L. tropica. Canine leishmaniasis' is found in all regions in which we find human 
kala azar. It is ver)- often said that in the same or neighbouring houses a canine case 
preceded a human infection. The clinical picture in dogs is characterized by emaciation, 
trichoptosis, eczema furfuraceum, ulceration of the skin and mucous membranes, 
diarrheeic motions, conjunctivitis and keratitis (fig. 7). Very characteristic are ulcerations 
at the base of tlie ear. In our mass examinations with M. Mayer in the Canea region 
we found 50% of the infected dogs with macroscopically normal appearance. The 
parasite is found in the internal organs, namely spleen, liver, bone-marrow and intestine. 
The skin, however, is the tissue which seems to contain the greatest number of parasites. 
We found Leishmania, also, in parts of the skin which macroscopically seemed to be 
normal. 

Canine leishmaniasis is, in Greece, more common than human kala azar and it is the 
endemic form of L. donovani which, normally infecting dogs, attacks human beings. 
From the examination of dogs the following percentages were established of infected 
animals: in Athens, Cardamatis 8-15%, Lepine-and Bilfinger 11 to 12%; in Piraeus, 
Cardaraatis 7-5%: in Hydra, Lignos 16-6%; in Mani, Caminopetros 16%: and in Canea, 
Papantonakis 20-5%, Adler, Theodor and Witenberg 10%, M. Mayer and the writer 
5-1%. In our mass e.xaminations. out of 666 dogs examined in the Canea region all those 
infected came from the districts of the town and villages where human kala azar cases 
were to be found. Not a single dog from Splatzia, where oriental sore is endemic, was 
found to be infected. 

It is obvious that if we want to be successful in preventing the spread of human kala 
azar, we must direct our campaign first towards the infected dog, the reservoir of the 
parasite. The best measures to be taken with this object in view were published by 
Papantonakis in the Greek Official Gazette, 193/, No, 79, vol. B. 

The mode of transmission of leishmaniasis is important. That this transmission has 
now been proved to take place through the sandfly is due to the excellent work of Shortt 
(Director of Dept, of Parasitology, Lond. Sch. Hj'g. Trop, Med.). Phlebotomus perniciosus 
is considered to be the vector of human and canine visceral leishmaniasis and our 
observations have proved that for Greece, Phi. major and not PM. perniciosus must be 
considered as responsible for the transmission of this disease. 

The main vector of oriental sore in Greece, on the other hand, is the species Phi. 
serg;eiiti and only occasionally Phi. papatasii. 

From this general and short survey of the vectors of leishmaniasis, it can be realized 
that the co-existence of the three forms of leishmaniasis can be explained and is most 
clearly exemplified in Canea (Crete). 

Thus, oriental sore occurs principally in Splatzia. the old Turkish centre of the town. 
The streets there are very narrow with lack of vegetation. 53% of the collected sandflies 
were Phi. sergenti and 47% Phi. papatasii. None of the dogs examined was infected. 
In contrast to this, in the peripheral regions of the town where the houses are of the 
bungalow type with small gardens and some vegetation we find human and canine visceral 
leishmaniasis. 49% of the sandflies examined there were Phi. major, 45% PM 
papatasii and only 6% Phi. sergenti, ’ ° 

it is hoped that by the measures taken against infected dogs, as well as bv recent 
improvements in insecticides we shall soon be able to eradicate these diseases, ‘ 

A fuller account will appear in the Tropical Diseases Bulletin, for January 1947, 

Oct. — Comp. JIed. 2. 
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DISCUSSION ON DIGESTION IN THE RUMINANT. 

A FILM was .sliown on “The Function of the Riiniinnnt Stomach.” 

Dr. P. J. Du Toit introduced the film and the subsequent discussion. 

He e.Kplaincd that for some years digestion in the ruminant has been investigated at 
the Onderstepoort I.aboratorj,', South Africa, the work being in charge of 0r. J. 1. Quinn, 
and that the film was made in order to illustrate some phases of the problems involved. 
Dr. Du Toit had brought the film over to Europe with him in the hope that it ivould 
prove to be of interest and stimulate the investigation of .this little-known subject. It 
was not an account of the work done by the Staff at Onderstepoort, but was rather an 
account of some of the questions that require to be given consideration by those to 
ivhom the nutrition of cattle is important. He regretted that none of the Staff who had 
dealt with the subject were present to describe their work. 

Dr. S. R. Elsden: Before we can consider the problem of ruminant digestion in detail 
we have to know what in fact is the chemical nature of the substances to be digested. 
Broadly speaking, the fundamental difference between the diet of herbivores, on the 
one hand, and that of omnivores and carnivores, on the other, is to be found in the 
carbohydrate fraction. The carbohydrate fraction of the herbivorous diet can be roughly 
divided into (a) cellulose, associated with a variable amount of lignin, depending on the 
nature of the diet; (h) hcmicellulosc and pentosans; (c) polysaccharides, e.g. starch and 
fructosan; (d) simple sugars such as glucose and sucrose. The first point I want to make 
is that we know very little of the chemistry of (p) and (b), particularly (h); and secondly, 
we know even less of the quantitative distribution of each of the four types in feeding 
stuffs. Here then is the first of the basic problems which must be tackled before a 
completed picture of ruminant digestion can be obtained — the study of the precise nature 
and quantitative distribution of the carbohydrate fractions in feeding stuffs. 

The adoption of the herbivorous mode of life may be achieved in one of two ways. 
Either the animal makes use of what may be termed the norma] complement of digestive 
enzymes — this would involve the consumption of a very large bulk of food; or else it must 
develop some means of digesting the bulky components of the diet — the insoluble 
cellulose, the hemicellulosc and pcnto.sans — thus cutting down the mass of food needed. 

The herbivores have adopted die latter alternative and have made use of digestion, or . 
rather fermentation, by means of micro-organisms. Of the herbivores, the ruminants 
are the most efficient and they can digest from 50% to 70% of the insoluble material 
in the diet, depending on nature of the diet. 

The next question is what does the ruminant obtain as a result of bacterial digestion? 

It obtains three groups of substances: (<t) Volatile fatty acids; (b) B group of vitamins; 

(c) micro-organisms. The .total amount and fate of each of these three groups is 
important. At the moment we only have precise data on the first of these groups, the 
volatile fatty acids. Generally speaking, it is true to say that the volatile fatty acids in 
the rumen consist of acetic, propionic and butyric acids in the proportion of 70;20;10 
respectively. Further, these fatty acids are absorbed into the blood-stream through the 
wall of the rumen and are metabolized by the animal, only a very small proportion being 
excreted in the urine. From studies of the rate of absorption, it is possible to state that 
at least 1 /6th of the animal’s calorific requirements are obtained in the form of volatile, 
fattv acids. It has also been possible to show that the contracting heart can utilize 
acetic acid as fast as it consumes glucose; on the other hand, our knowledge of the 
detaiile'd metabolisim. of these simple compounds is at the moment fragmentary, and 
would well repav studv. It is also important to note that in the rumen no free reducing 
sugars can be observed, and 100 grammes of glucose can be added direct to the rumen 
of the normal animal ivithout causing a rise in blood sugar: instead the gluco.se is 
fermented verv rapidiv in the rumen and is converted to volatile fattv acids and lactic 
acid: while the former are absorbed the latter is not but instead undergoes a further 
fermentation to volatile fatty acids. 

Our knowledge of the production of the B group of vitamins in the rumen is not so 
complete as that of volatile fattv acids. All that can be said at. the moment is that the 
micro-organisms svnthesize the B group far in excess of their own requirements and. that 
■ this wav the quantity of this group of substances available to the animal is increased, 
l" 'ndividiial cases, a tenfold increase h.as been observed in the amount of a given vitamin 
*" '■] ble to the animal, as a result of bacterial action in the rumen. There is great 
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scope for further study here and the application of the new methods of microbiological 
assav now being developed should yield valuable results. 

The precise value to the animal of the micro-organisms, apart from their action as 
agents of digestion, is a matter of conjecture. We have no knowledge of the total weight 
of micro-organisms produced per diejii. There is ample evidence in support of the view 
that part at least of the protein of the diet can be replaced by simple nitrogenous com- 
pounds such as ammonium sulphate or chloride, or urea, implying that the micro-flora 
can make use of these simple compounds in the synthesis of protein which is subsequently 
utilized by the animal; or, in other words, bacterial and protozoal protein is digested by 
the animal lower down the alimentary canal. But we have no quantitative data as to 
the nutritional value of the micro-organisms per se, because we do not know the rate 
of production. Until this data is obtained, it is idle to speculate in any save qualitative 
terms. This then is a problem of major importance. It is also pertinent to remark that 
we do not know what happens to the protein of the diet, whether it is converted intd 
bacterial and protozoal protein, or whether it is hydrolysed to amino acids which are 
absorbed or fermented. The whole problem of protein digestion in the rumen is shrouded 
in mystery. 

The next problem is the nature of the flora and the analysis of it. What are the functional 
organisms present? That is to say, what are the organisms which are playing an active 
part in the digestive processes occurring in the rumen, as opposed to those which may 
he called contaminants? I suspect that, given enough patience, it would be possible 
to isolate species of almost every family known. It is not sufficient, therefore, to isolate 
organisms from the rumen; an isolation by itself tells us nothing, unless it can be shown 
that the organism is playing an active part in digestion. If this rule is not obeyed, an 
isolation by itself becomes merely an exercise in micro-biological technique rather than 
a contribution to the study of ruminant digestion. This calls, for the closest co-operation 
between the micro-biologist and the biochemist. So far, only two organisms have been 
isolated which obey these criteria, an iodophile coccus, and members of the genus 
Propionic bacterium. 

A second feature of the microbial population of the rumen is the constancy of its 
products no matter what the diet, and, at the same time, the dependence of the popula- 
tion on the nature of the diet. It can be readily observed that certain changes in the 
population occur when the diet is changed. These observations have been made by 
direct microscopic examination. It may well be that the fundamental organisms do not 
change, and that such changes as are observed arc of little importance. But, none the 
less, the changes are very marked; on one diet rich in sugars, e.g. mangolds, very large 
numbers of a pseudo-yeast can be seen; change to a starchy diet, and the yeasts dis- 
appear and in their place are iodophile cocci. These observations raise the following 
question; what are the factors concerned in maintaining a constant population and how 
does the population protect itself, from the animal’s point of view, against invasion by 
harmful organisms? This brings us down to the necessity for a study of the principles 
of bacterial ecology. For too long now have bacteriologists been content to isolate 
organisms in pure culture, neglecting the very important fact that in nature one finds 
mixed populations rather than pure cultures. Such studies applied to the rumen, would 
yield results of value and put on to a rational basis the well-known observation that 
dramatic changes in the diet of ruminants upset the animal. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that such work as has been done on ruminant 
digestion is only a start: there is a great need for chemists, physiologists, biochemists 
and microbiologists to take up the study of the digestive procekes of the ruminants, 
which after all form our most important group of domestic animals. 


Dr. A. T. Phillipson: Fermentation, as a means of digestion, is not confined to nimi- 
nams; other animals such as the horse, pig, rabbit and rat arc known to produce the 
same fatty acids in their large intestines as those produced hv bacterial fermentation in 
the rumen. In addition the dog can now be added to the list for acetic and propionic 
acids arc now known to be present in the digesta of the colon in concentrations which 
compare with the concentrations found in the large intestines of other animals. Alimen- 
tary fermentation, therefore, is quite a widespread process but its importance relative to 
digestion hv enzymes of glandular origin varies in different species and, as far as one 
can tell at present, it is in the ruminant that it assumes the greatest dimensions. 


One remarkable feature of digestion in the rumen is that bacteria that are detrimental 
to the host do not flourish in spite of the fact that conditions for anaerobic bacterial 
growth are Ideal. One is forced to ask the question whether this state of affairs alwavs 
exists or whether it is possible that under certain circumstances, such as a change of 
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DISCUSSION ON DIGESTION IN THE RUMINANT. 

A FILM was sKown on “The Function of the Ruminant Stomach,” 

Dr. P. J. Du Toit introcUiccd the film and the subsequent discussion. 

He explained that for some years digestion in the ruminant has been investigated at 
tile Onderstepoort I^aboratory, South Africa, the work being in cliarge of Dr. J. I. Quinn, 
and ^nt the film was made in order to illii.stratc some jihase.s of the problems involved. 
Dr. Du Toit had brought the film over to Europe with him in the hope that it would 
prove to be of interest and stimulate the investigation of .this little-known subject. It 
was not an account of the work done by the Staff at Onderstepoort, but was rather an 
account of some of the questions that require to be given consideration by. those to 
whom the nutrition of cattle is important. He regretted that none of the Staff who had 
dealt with the subject were present to describe their work. 

Dr. S. R. Elsden: Before we can consider the problem of -ruminant digestion in detail 
tve have to know what in fact is the chemical nature of the substances to be digested. 
Broadly speaking, the fundamental difference between the diet of herbivores, on the 
one hand, and that of omnivores and carnivores, on the other, is to be found in the 
carbohydrate fraction. The carbohydrate fraction of tlic lierbivorous diet can be roughly 
divided into (n) cellulose, associated with a variable amount of lignin, depending on the 
nature of the diet; [b) hcmicelhilosc and pentosans; (c) polj'saccharides, e.g. starch and 
fructosan; (d) simple sugars such as glucose and sucrose. The first point 1 ivant to make 
is that we know very little of the chemistry of (p) and (1>), particularly (h); and secondly, 
wc know even less of the quantitative distribution of each of the four types in feeding 
stuffs. Here then is the first of the basic problems ivhich must be tackled before a 
completed picture of ruminant digestion can be obtained — the study of the precise nature 
and quantitative distribution of the carbohydrate fractions in feeding stuffs. 

The adoption of the herbivorous mode of life may be achieved in one of nvo ways. 
Either the animal makes use of what may be termed the normal complement of digestive 
enzymes — this would ipvolve the consumption of a very large bulk of food; or else it must 
develop some means of digesting the bulky components of the diet — the insoluble 
cellulose, the hemicellulosc and pentosans — thus cutting down the mass of food needed. 

The herbivores have adopted the latter altei'native and have made use of digestion, or . 
rather fermentation, by means of micro-organisms. Of the herbivores, the ruminants 
are the most efficient and they can dige.st from 50% to 70% of the insoluble material 
in the diet, depending on nature of the diet. 

The next question is what docs the ruminant obtain as a result of bacterial digestion? 

It obtains three groups of substances; (a) Volatile fatty acids; (fi) B group of vitamins; 

(c) micro-organisms. The total amount and fate of each of these three groups is 
important. At the moment ivc only have precise data on the first of these groups, the 
volatile fatty acids. Generally speaking, it is true to say that the volatile fatty acids in 
the rumen consist of acetic, propionic and butyric acids in the proportion of 70:20:10 
respectively. Further, these fatty acids are absorbed into the blood-stream through the 
wall of the rumen and are metabolized by the animal, only a very small proportion being 
excreted in the urine. From studies of the rate of absorption, it is possible to state that 
at least l/6th of the animal’s calorific requirements are obtained in the form of volmilc. 
fattv acids. It has also been possible to show that the contracting heart can utilize 
acetic acid as fast as it consumes glucose; on the other hand, our knowledge of the 
detaijle'd membolisira of these simple compounds is at the moment fragmentary, and 
would well repay study. It is also important to note that in the rumen no free reducing 
sugars can be observed, and 100 grammes of glucose can be added direct to the rumen 
of the normal animal ivithout causing a ri.se in blood sugar: instead the glucose is 
fermented verv rapidly in the rumen and is converted to volatile fattv acids and lactic 
acid: ivhile the former are absorbed the latter is not but instead undergoes a further 
fermentation to volatile fatty acids. 

Our knowledge of the production of the B group of vitamins in the rumen is not so 
romolcte as that of volatile fattv acids. All that can be said at the moment i.s that the 
micro-organisms synthesize the B group far in excess of their own reejuirements and that 
• fh' wnv the quantity of this group of substances available to the animal is increased, 
in mi.s • g tenfold increase has been observed in the amount of a civen vitamin 

'•] bl to the animal, as a result of bacterial action in the rumen. There is great 
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are abundant in grass so that if the lower fatty acids of the milk of an animal reflect its 
grass intake the order of species in Hilditch’s table would be satisfactorily explained. 

The problem of the origin of the lower fatty acids in milk will doubtless be solved 
when isotopes of C, N and H become available in quantities sufficient for dietary experi- 
ments with large animals. ' 
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Later, in reply to Dr. Phillipson. Dr. Owen drew attention to the work in South Africa 
of Van der Wath and Myburgh [ I ]. and of Louw and Van der Wath [2] who showed that 
not only the protozoal population of the rumen but also the bacterial population reflected 
the quantit)' and quality of the diet of the animal. 
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Mr, A. Brownlee: Observations on stall-fed cattle show that these animals follow a 
fairly regular routine in their rumination habits. After a meal there is usually a period 
lasting twenty minutes or longer during which the animals do not ruminate. Rumina- 
tion then commences and continues for a period averaging about twenty-eight minutes. 
This period is followed by a non-ruminating period averaging about thirty-eight minutes, 
to be followed by alternate similar periods of rumination and non-rumination until the 
next feeding time approaches. In a heifer fed strictly twice per day, eleven such ruminat- 
ing periods were observed to occur between an evening and a morning feed. 

During the non-ruminating periods cows swallow saliva at the rate of about 
swallows per minute. In a sheep which was destroyed and the abdomen opened without 
delay, the reticulum was found to be filled with fluid contents in contrast to the more 
solid contents of the rumen. It would have been interesting to know if this fluid was 
saliva. Attempts to confirm this observation in slaughterhouse material have so far 
been unsuccessful. 


The following observation was made on cows grazing during daytime and housed at 
night. At the time of observation most of these animals had been grazing continuously 
for a period of at least three hours on good aftermath about half eaten down. A number 
of animals then drank water and almost immediately several of them commenced to 
ruminate. Most of these stifled the rumination reflex and recommenced grazing. 

Dr. F. H. Malpress: Dr. Ow'en has remarked that the absorption of large quantities of 
the lower fatty acids from the rumen might be related to the presence of lower fatty 
acids in large amounts in the butter-fat of ruminants. He may be interested to know that 
W'ork is already' in progress at N.I.R.D., Shinfield, designed to investigate any such 
relationship. The aim of the initial experiments has been to show whether it is 
possible to modify the characteristic changes in the fatty acid content of butter-fat 
known to attend the starvation of lactating ruminants, bv coupling starvation with the 
intravenous infusion of salts of the lower fatty acids. The work is incomplete and as 
yet inconclusive, but already there are grounds for believing that such modification is 
possible and that the mammary gland can utilize circulating fatty acids of this type to 
some extent in the formation of milk-fat, ' 


Mr. G. N. Gould; My contribution to the discussion will be from the clinical aspect 
and will deal with the problem of “bloat”. Although it has been possible by the use 
of the Icy system markedly to increase productive value of pasturage problems have 
arisen of great importance and interest to veterinarians and agriculturist^ One of the 
most important is the tendency to “bloat” which has been frequently resnonsible for 
deaths in cattle grazed on leys. ' * 


One system of management which is claimed to be valuable in prevention is for the 
cattle to be turned on to the levs for a comparatively short period and then removed to 
a straw y.yd or bare pasture. This, not infrequently, proves satisfactory but involves not 
only considerable organization but also labour which is at a minimum on most fairos 
to-day and which, moreover, is expensive. 


I have recently had a most interestmg experience with a herd of pedigree Tersev cow 
which tends to demonstrate the possibility of the psychological aspLt leing^vorth^o 
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die^ the stability of the flora is upset and that bacteria detrimental to the host make 
them appearance in quantity, or alternatively, that organisms tvhich normally produce 
useful materials elaborate materials harmful to the host, due to change in environment. 
The condition known as Bloat” is one instance in which something of this nature 
may be happening. Death in bloat is attributed to pressure of gas in the rumen impeding 
either or both the circulation and respiration. There is no c.tpcrinicntal proof, hoirever, 
to show that pressure as such in the rumen will seriously interfere with either of these 
systems and there is no evidence to show that tli^ pressures that have been recorded in 
living bloated animals are lethal. Until this question is settled there is good reason to 
suppose that some other factor is concerned and that bacterial products other than gas 
are produced and absorbed from the rumen under the influence of the sudden change 
of diet which occurs when animals arc turned on to leguminous pastures. Bloat is only 
one instance of the conditions which arc open to investigation on these lines but it is 
necessary that more be known of the normal processes of digestion in the rumen before 
much^ prognes.s can be made in this direction and for this reason, apart from the 
nutritional problems involved, the study of digestion, and particularly of the microbiology 
of the rumen, is important. 


Dr. E. C. Owen: I 'have just completed a review of the literature of ruminant nutrition, 
I had becn looking especially for evidence as to the e.vact role played by bacteria in 
digesting cellulose but I found that the chemical evidence on this point was far from 
satisfactory. Kellner’s c.xpcrimcnts with cellulose and numerous other more recent 
observations make it certain that the ruminant digests a considerable proportion of the 
cellulose it ingests. 


Microscopic observation of rumen contents [I] gives circumstantial evidence that certain 
cocci are cytoclastic while other observations in the living animal show that cellulose 
digestion in the ruminant was not confined to the rumen. It also occurs in posfa- 
homasal regions of the gut [2]. I agree with Dr. Elsden that biochemically satisfactory 
evidence as to the organism or organisms in the rumen which are responsible for the break- 
down of cellulose is still lacking. Organisms have been isolated from rumen contents tind 
have been found to be able to break down cellulose, but the conditions under which 
the breakdown occurs arc not comjrarable to conditions obtaining in the rumen. 
There is a danger too, that a specific bacterium isolated from the rumen is merely a 
passenger therein. For this reason microscopically controlled cultures of niixed^ rumen 
flora arc more likely to reflect the conditions in tlie rumen than are cultures of isolated 
bacteria, particularlj’’ if plating be used for the isolation. Such objections apply^ to the 
work of Pochon [3] whose organism Plectridiuni celltihlyticiini was a spore-former isolated 
by plating. Pochon found it in rumen contents at pH 8, a pH too alkaline to be 
considered as normal. 

Dr. Elsden has drawn attention to the importance of acetic acid as a product of the 
fermentation »vhich occurs in the rumen and of which he and his colleagues at Cam- 
bridge are making an intensive study [4]. There has recently been a revival of interest 
in America as to the role of acetic acid in intermediary metabolism. Work with heavy 
and with radio-isotopes has shown that acetic acid can form both fat and glycogen in 
the liver and body tissues and that it is an important precursor of cholesterol. 

In the rumen acetic acid is formed from carbohydrates such as starch and sugar.. It 
still remains to be shown to what extent cellidose in the rumen is responsible for acetic 
acid production. 


The generation of acetic and other lower fattv acids in the rumen may have a bearing 
on the origin of the lower fatty acids of milk fat, an outstanding problem in the meta- 
bolism of milk secretion. Hilditch [5] has arrane:ed 13 different species of mammals in 
the order of increasing concentration of lower fatty acids. An examination of this table 
of species from a biological standpoint is very interesting. It so happens that a carnivore, 
the aog, heads the list with the lowest value. After the dog come the omnivora, pig, 
man and mouse. Next conic the herbivora, horse, ass and rabbit, while last of all with 
the greatest values come die ruminants, camel, goat, sheep, buffalo and cow. 

It is tempting to suppose that the extent of generation of acetic acid and other simple 
fattv acids 'in fermentations due to bacteria inhabiting the gut is responsible for the? 
increase of lower fattv acids in the milk as one pas.se.s from the dog to the cow. 


C t arv however, to such a hypothesis is the hypothesis of Hilditch that the lower 
fat^acids in the milk originate from the unsaturated fatty acids, such as linolenic, which 
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are abundant in grass so that if the lower fatty acids of the milk of an animal reflect its 
grass intake the order of species in Hilditch’s table would be satisfactorily explained. 

The problem of the origin of the lower fattv acids in milk will doubtless be solved 
when isotopes of C, N and H become available in quantities sufficient for dietary experi- 
ments with large animals. ' 
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Later, in reply to Dr. Phillipson, Dr. Owen drew attention to the work in South Africa 
of Van der W'ath and Myhurgh [1], and of Louw and Van der Wath [2] who showed that 
not only the protozoal population of the rumen but also the bacterial population reflected 
the quantity and quality of the diet of the animal. 
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Mr. A. Brownlee: Observations on stall-fed cattle show that these animals follow a 
fairly regular routine in their rumination habits. After a meal there is usually a jjeriod 
lasting twenty minutes or longer during which the animals do not ruminate. Rumina- 
tion then commences and continues for a period averaging about twenty-eight minutes. 
This period is followed by a non-ruminating period averaging about thirty-eight minutes, 
to be followed by alternate similar periods of rumination and non-rumination until the 
next feeding time approaches. In a heifer fed strictly twice per day, eleven such ruminat- 
ing periods were observed to occur between an evening and a morning feed. 

During the non-ruminating periods cows, swallow saliva at the rate of about I'/z 
swallows per minute. In a sheep which was destroyed and the abdomen opened without 
delay, the reticulum was found to be filled with fluid contents in contrast to the more 
solid contents of the rumen. It would have been interesting to know if this fluid was 
saliva. Attempts to confirm this observation in slaughterhouse material have so far 
been unsuccessful. 

The following observation was made on cows grazing during daytime and housed at 
night. At the time of observation most of these animals had been grazing continuously 
for a period of at least three hours on good aftermath about half eaten down. A number 
of animals then drank water and almost immediately several of them commenced to 
ruminate. Most of these stifled the rumination reflex and recommenced grazing. 

Dr. F. H. Malpress; Dr. Owen has remarked that the absorption of large quantities of 
the lower fatty acids from the rumen might he related to the presence of lower fatty 
acids in large amounts in the butter-fat of ruminants. He may be interested to know that 
Work is already in progress at N.I.R.D., Shinfield, designed to investigate any such 
relationship. The aim of the initial experiments has been to show whether it is 
possible to modify the characteristic changes in the fatty ’ acid content of butter-fat, 
known to attend dve starvation of lactating ruminants, bv coupling starvation with the 
intravenous infusion of salts of the lower fatty acids. The work is incomplete and as 
yet inconclusive, but already there are grounds for believing that such modification is 
possible and that the mammart' gland can utilize circulating fatty acids of this type to 
some extent in the formation of milk-fat. 

Mr. G. N. Gould: My contributfon to the discussion will be from the clinical aspect 
and will deal with the problem of “bloat”. Although it has been possible by the use 
of the ley system markedly to increase productive value of pasturage, problems have 
arisen of great importance and interest to veterinarians and agriculturists. One of the 
most important is the tendency to “bloat” which has been frequently responsible for 
deaths in cattle grazed on leys. 

One system of management which is claimed to be valuable in prevention, is for the 
cattle to be turned on to the levs for a comparativelv short period and then removed to 
a straw yard or bare pasture. This, not infrequently; proves satisfactory but involves not 
only considerable organization but also labour which is at a minimum on most farms 
to-day and which, moreover, is expensive. 

I have recently had a most interesting experience with a herd of pedigree Jersey cows 
which tends to demonstrate the possibility of the psychological aspect being worthy of 
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consideration. This herd of thirty-six- high pedigree cows and heifers, had, from the 
beginning of April, been grazing on a ley consisting of rye grass, cocksfoot and S.lOO 
clover. When lirst turned out tlierc was a luxuriant growth witli the grasses standing 
well above the clover. For the first week the herd was grazed for one hour twice daily, 
and tltcre was no trouble, hut it was noticeable that they ‘‘skimmed” the surface of the 
pasture taking mainly the grasses standing above the clover. -When they reached the 
clover the trouble started, and from time to time cows became blown. One was lost — 
dying within half an hour of the condition being noticed, three-quarters of an hour after 
the animal had left the pasture and been placed in a practically bare milking yard. 

The period of tinie tvas then reduced to three-quarters of an hour, but blowing con- 
tinued to occur with monotonous regularity. In turn other cows in the herd were 
affMted, and it was not uncommon to find anydiing bettveen nine to fifteen cows in 
various states of ‘‘bloat”. The period was gradually reduced until it became twenty 
minutes’ grazing twice daily, " 

A change on to another re-seeded pasture consisting of S.lOO clover, some wild white 
clover,. cocksfoot, rye grass and old pasture grasses, caused exactly the same results, and 
as the farm was one in which there was no permanent pasture left and little or no hay 
available, the condition had really become desperate. Hay and stratv were provided for 
the cattle before they went to pasture and at pasture, but they were steadfasdy refusing 
to eat it, and the tendency to “bloat” continued. This had previously proved to be a 
satisfactory preventive measure on other farms, provided the cows would eat the straw 
and hay. 

In the owner’s absence abroad, the management of the herd passed over to me, and 
on the first night fifteen cows were blown within half an hour of being moved from the 
ley after twenty minutes’ grazing. I decided to move the whole of me cows from die 
ley and put them in the collecting yard and change them over on to full winter rations 
of hay and concentrates. 

After a period of five days, six cows -which had been frequently blow-n from the period 
April to June 1, were placed on die re-seeded pasture after giving them access to ns 
much dry food as they would eat, in the way of hay and their usual production, ration, 
following the afternoon milking. They were carefully watched and it was noticeable 
how greedily they ate with their heads down to pasturage the whole time. At the end 
of twenty minutes all the cows moved to the gate as if ready to leave the field, but they 
were left and a watch kept on them during the evening. All six appeared full but 
showed no evidence of “bloat". After thirty to forty minutes they lay down and 
ruminated and were left for the night. When they came in for nioniiiig milking they 
received a production ration and a small amount of hay, and were put out again and 
left until the afternoon milking. They ate le.ss greedily and moi-ed aboiit more, but they 
came down to the gate at the end of twenty minutc.s. They were allowed to remain 
under supervksion until the afternoon milking, and no trouble occurred, and the same 
procedure was followed subsequently. 

After three days they gave up the habit of coming down to the gate at the end of 
twenty minutes, and dispersed themselves over the pasture much more than in the jjrevious 
three days. 

At that time six more cows were introduced and a comparison made in grazing methods. 
The six new cows showed the same tendency to greedy feeding ivith tlieir head,s down to 
the ground, and at the end of twenty minutes were waiting at the gate. Tlie .same 
procedure was again .successfully folloivcd, and ultimately all the cows in tlie herd were 
on the pasture and staying there for twenty-four hours on end. other than for the limes 
tttey were taken in for milking, and the tendency to “bloat’" had di.sapoeared. It took 
three to four days in all cases for the cows to get over the habit of coming down to the 
gate as if waiting to be removed from the pasture. It was very noticeable that tlie cows, 
when first introduced, ate greedily with their heads down to the pasture all the time, and 
that they moved very little. Normally a cow will graze and lift its head frequently and 
move on. At the time of lifting the head, particularly on a luscious pasture, belching is 
frequentiv noticed. It would appear that in this particular case a psychological 
condition had arisen as a result of which the cows assumed the habit of eating as fast 
IS they could in 'the .shortest possible time, due to contimied reduction in grazing period, 
and this was contributing to the tendency to “bloat” to a rnarked c.vtcnr. 

The change in management' enabled the cows to graze full time on pastures which 
seven to fourteen days previously h.ad been too dangerous to continue to use. 
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President — ^A. J. Weight, F.R.C.S. 

[May 3, 1946] 

At this meeting a paper by Messrs. Cope, Dix, Hallpike, Harrison, Hood and Lunisden, 
entitled "Some Experiences with the Establishment and Working of a Deafness Clinic”' 
Was read by Mr. Hallpike. 

The subject matter of this paper will be found pre.scntcd in full in the Report of the 
Electro-Acoustics Committee of the Medical Research Council. 

{Publication of this Report by H.M. Stationery Office is expected shortly.) 


Section of Otology with Section of Laryngology 

Co.MBixED Summer Meeting Held at Torquay. 

' ' [June 14, 1946] 

OTOLOGICAL SESSION 
Chairman — A. J. Wright, F.R.C.S. 


(President of the Section of Otology) 

Evidence for a Vascular Mechanism in Meniere’s Syndrome 
By Miles Atkinson, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

Ip histamine is injected into the skin, what Lewis called "the triple response" takes 
place: (1) a raised red area in the skin; (2) the rapid formation of a bleb and (31 a 
surrounding area of erythema. This qualitative experiment can be turned into a quanti 
tauve test by injecting intradermally a known amount of histamine solution of known 
strength, and that is the basis of the histamine skin test. The injection, given into the 
surface of the forearm just below the elbow, consists of O-OS cc of n 
1/10,000 solution of histamine calculated in terms of histamine base not in terms of 
of the salts. If this quantity is injected into the forearm there appears within a 
minute or so in the normal subject a raised red area and, following this the rnnm 
formation of a yellow bleb surrounded bv an area of ervthema That \Hinw ’wei • *i ^ 
normal subject is from. 1 /4 in. to 1 /3 in. 'across, and the ar« of e?vthUta";'r U 
worn 1 in. to I m. m diameter. The reaction remains like that for from ^ 

minutes and then begins to fade. In twenty minutes the bleb has faded^ ffito ffie 
■•Oct.— O xoL. 1 ■ 
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consideration. This herd of thirty-six high pedigree cows and heifers, had, from t!ic 
beginning of April, been grazing on a ley consisting of rye grass, cocksfoot’ and S.IOO 
clover. When first turned out tlierc was a luxuriant groivth with the grasses standing 
well above the clover. For the first week the herd was grazed for one hour twice daily, 
and there was no trouble, but it was noticeable that they "skimmed” the surface of the 
pasture taking mainly the grasses standing above tlie clover. When tlicy reached the 
clover the trouble started, and from rime to time cows became blown. One was lost— 
dying witliin half an hour o[ the condition being noticed, three-quarters of an hour after 
the animal had left the pasture and been placed in a practically bare milking yard. 

The period of time was then reduced to three-quarters of an hour, but blowing con- 
tinued to occur with monotonous regularity. In turn other cows in the herd were 
affected, and it was not uncommon to find anything between nine to fifteen cows in 
various states of "bloat”. The period was gradually reduced until it became twenty 
minutes’ grazing twice daily. " 

A change on to another rc-sceded pasture consisting of S.IOO clover, some wild white 
clover, cocksfoot, rye grass and old pasture grasses, caused exactly the same results, and 
as the farm was one in which there was no permanent pasture left and little or no hay 
available, the condition had really become desperate. Hay and stratv tvere provided for 
the cattle before they went to pasture and at pasture, but they were steadfastly refusing 
to eat it, and the tendency to “bloat” continued. This had previously proved to he a 
satisfactory preventive measure on other farms, provided the cows tvould cat the straw 
and hay. 

In the otvner’s absence abroad, the management of the herd passed over to me, and 
on the first night fifteen cows were blown within half an hour of being moved from the 
ley after twenty minutes’ grazing. I decided to move the whole of die cows from the 
ley and put them in the collecting yard and change them over on to full winter ration.'! 
of hay and concentrates. 

After a period of five days, six cows 'which had been frequently blown from the period 
April to June 1, were placed on the re-seeded pasture alter giving them access to as 
much dry food as they tvould eat, in the tvay of hay and their usual production, ration, 
following the afternoon milking. They were carefuliy watched and it was noticeable 
how greedily they ate with their heads down to pasturage the whole time. At the end 
of twenty minutes all the cows moved to the gate ns if ready to leave the field, but they 
were left and a watch kept on them during the evening. All six appeared full but 
showed no evidence of "bloat”. After thirty to forty minutes they lay down and 
ruminated and were left for the night. When they came in for morning milking they 
received a production ration and a small amount of hay, and were put out again and 
left until the afternoon milking. They ate le.ss greedily and moved about mere, but they 
came down to the gate at the end of twenty minutes. They were allowed to remain 
under supervision until the afternoon milking, and no trouble occurred, and the same 
procedure was followed subsequently. 

After three days they gav'e up the habit of coming down to the gate at the end of 
twenty minutes, and dispersed themselves over the pasture much more than in the previous 
three days. 

At that time six more cows ivere introduced and a comparison made in grazing methods. 
■The six new cows showed the same tendency to greedy feeding with their heads down to 
the ground, and at the end of twenty minutes were waiting at tiie gate. The same 
procedure ivas again successfully followed, and ultimately all the cows in the herd were 
on the pasture and staying there for twenty-four hours on end. other than for the times 
tney were taken in for milking, and the tendency to "bloat”' had disapoeared. It took 
three to four davs in all cases for the cows to get over the habit of coming doivn to the 
gate as if waiting to be removed from the pasture. It was very noticeable that the cows, 
when first introduced, ate greedily with their heads down to the p.asturc oil the time, and 
that they moved very little. Normally a cow will graze and lift its head frcqucntlv and 
move on. At the time of lifting the head, particularlv on a luscious pasture, belching is 
frequently noticed. It would appear that in this particular case a psychological 
ondition had arisen .as a result of which the cows a.ssumed the h-abit of eating as fast 
they could in 'the shortest possible time, due to continued reduction in grazing period, 

Ld this was contributing to the tendency to “bloat” to a marked extent. 

Thp rhanvc in management enabled the cows to graze full time on pastures which 
seven to fourteen days previouslv had been too dangerous to continue to use. 
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Intramuscular injections mav have to be continued for many months, as there is, for 
a long time, danger of relapse” unless treatment is continuous. 

After showing audiograms of cases. Dr. hliles Atkinson summed up by saying: The 
histamine skin test divides Meniere patients into two groups: histantine-positive and 
histamine-negative, the first being a small group and the second large, m the proportion 
of about 1 to 5 or 6. Tlie histamine-positive group is best treated with histamine 
desensitization and responds cxttemelv well, so much so that I used to say that to get 
a positive reaction to histamine was as much a prognosis as a diagnosis. The other, 
the bigger group, should be treated with vasodilators, of tvhich nicotinic acid has proved 
in my hands the best. They respond well, and if one is patient and persistent there 
are very few cases which cannot be got under control by medical treatmetit. 


Mr, V, E, Nestis said that he had been interested In histamii^ and its effects, pardcu- 
larly as regards the nasal aspect of the allergic reaction. The latter w'as merely a 
peculiar response of the tissues and could be caused by the breaking down of tusudme. 
If histamine were released, cedema was produced, due to capillary dilatation and tne 
increased permeabilitv of cell walls, with increase of fluid in the tissue spaces, tne 
cedema could be reduced by calcium, or by the driving in of hydrogen ions bj ionization. 
Very often an allergen was not found in typical nasal allergy, nor was it found m cases 
of chronic nasal cedema. It did not mean that because a skin reacUon w'as not found 
there \vas not something at wmrk similar to the allergic reaction, whicn could produce 
these changes. . . , 

A large number of patients were treated for sinusitis because they had pains in the 
head and temporal region, and one of the popular methods of treatment w^as by dis- 
placement. Even in the case of such rheumatic affections, cedema of the muscles of the 
lumbar region, as a result of physical allergy, had been found causing pressure within 
the muscle sheaths and causing the pain of lumbago. , -j _ t 

Dr. John Freeman, who had done a great deal of work on allergic conditions, laid great 

■stress on the factor of response to bacterial growth. In the treatment of niany conditions 
due to organisms the occurrence of secondarj' allergic effects could be ^brought about. 
Many skeletal muscles and joints gave an allergic response, and for his own part he 
ilid not see any great difficulty in agreeing with the theory of indirect bacterial causation. 
Professor Atkinson’s interesting talk on hypo-sensitization with histamine seemed to fit 
in very well with other theories of allergic reactions. , - * , , ■„ 

He had recently been interested in seeing an elderly lady who first came to him in 

1938 complaininv of sudden and almost complete deafness in her ri|ht ear. She had no 
vertigo or signs of hemorrhage and her labyrinth was ivell functioning. Various investi- 
gations were carried out About three weeks ago she came again with exactly the same 
condition in the other ear— sudden deafness with very severe tinnitus, but no vertigo. The 
cochlea was found to be depressed over all ranges. There was obviously a cochlear deafness. 
The caloric reactions showed that the labyrinths were both functioning. He got some 
msight into the condition on reading a paper showing that the changes of Meni&res 
disease might start in the cochlea. The cochlea might be regarded as a “shock" organ, 
lust as allergists spoke of other organs of the body as shock organs. He gave this lady 
ammonium chloride to fix salt, and she now wrote to say that she was much better 
— the tinnitus had diminished until it was tolerable, and so far as the deafness was 
concerned she was now able to hear the wireless. 

He had been interested in seeing a Report on the use of benadryl from the Mayo Clinic. 
He wondered whether this was likely to be of use in cases of primary aural vertigo. 


Meniere’s Disease— A Critical Review 

By A. J. Wright, F.R.C.S. 

Some nine years ago I first contributed a paper on tliis subject to this Section 
(Proc. R. Soc. 'Med., 1937. 31, 87). Since that time tivo outstanding advances in our 
knowledge of Meniere’s disease have been achieved in that both the clinical and 
pathological pictures have been defined and we now regard Meniere's disease as an 
entity. The fundamental cause of the disease is as yet unproven. 

Clinical picture. — (1) Meniere’s disease occurs in individuals at all ages and is not 
obviously associated with any other gross constitutional disturbance. 

(2) Two types which perhaps are distinct can be recognized. The more usual one in 

which the lesion is essentially unilater.al, and the less common one in which it is 
bilateral and approximately equal from the beginning. The latter cases tend to he 
more rapid in development and more resistant to treatment and remain for further 
investigation. ■ ' 

(3) The first signs of the disease are usually associated with the cochlea and it may 

possibly he of significance that this contains the vascular area which is probably in 
the main responsible for the secretion of endolvmph. ’ * ' 

(■1) As a corollarv to this many cases of perceptive deafness arc explainable as being 
the initial stages of the disease and these are I believe usually recognizable. ° 
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sunoimding erythema and in Iialf an hour or so the whole thing has disappeared save 
tor a little mark at the point of injection which mav remain for twentv-four hours. That 
relatc.s to the histaminc-negativc or — insensitive suhject. 

Ihc histamine-positive or sensitive suhjcct gives the same reaction as the normal 
except that it is much larger. The hlcb measures from in. to 1 iri. across, sometimes 
even more, while the surrounding erythema may be as much as 2 in. to 2^2 in. across. 
But the outstanding characteristic is the appearance of a long trailing pseudopodium 
upm 1 in. to X'/z in. in length. This represents a lymphatic made evident oy the 
histamine. There may even he two pscudopodia if two lymphatics are available at the- 
sice of injection to be marked out by the histamine. 

Between these two extremes of the negative or insensitive and the positive or sensitive 
theic are intermediate stages which require a certain amount of judgment and experi- 
ence to evaluate. 

The treatment of the ttvo groups is quite diiTercnt, and it is therefore important to 
form an accurate assessment of the group to which each patient belongs, whether nega- 
tive or positive. If in doubt, one should undertake a second test with double the dose, 
using preferably the opposite forearm and leaving an interval of forty-eight hours for 
the reactionary period,^ If with that double dose no pseiidopodium appears one can be 
satisfied that the case is histamine-insensitive. 

What clocs this mean? Histamine is a vasodilator substance. If injected intra- 
venously in sufficient dosage a marked flushing of the face occurs. Therefore, when 
these two classes of cases were discovered, it was assumed that the one tltat gives the 
large response, the histamine-positive, does so because it possesse.s a primary vasodilator 
mechanism. The other, the histaminc-negativc group, was assumed to possess a 
primary vasoconstrictor mechanism. If these assumptions are correct, those patients 
who give a positive response to histamine should be made worse by • vasodilator driigs- 
and better by vasoconstrictor drugs: while in the histamine-negative group precisely 
the reverse should occur. This is, in fact, what happens. 

If a member of die histamine-positive group he given amyl nitrite to inhale, the 
result may he an attack and, nearly ahvays, at least a vestibular response.^ The s.nnie- 
thing will happen with other vasodilator drugs. Recently a histamine-positive patient 
was inadvertently given an intravenous injection of 35 mg. of nicotinic acid. A very 
considerable flush response resulted. About one hour later she had as severe an attack 
of Meniere’s syndrome as she had ever had in her life. That is not an isolated instance; 
the same result has been ob.served many times following die mistaken administration 
of a vn.sodilator drug to a histamine-positive patient. 

In the insensitive, group, if the patient is given one of the vasoconstrictors such as 
ergotaminc tartrate or benzedrine it is frequently possible to produce an attack or even 
a succession of attacks, while the patient can be swung out of an attack sometimes by 
giving amyl nitrite. 

The speaker here showed by means of a diagram the results of treatment in the two 
groups. Briefly, the histamine-sensirive group had been^ found to be best treated by 
histamine-dcsensitization — gradually^ increasing doses of histamine given subcutaneously'. 
The resuits have been very satisfactory. The mediod is to start ivith the same dose 
subcutaneously as ivas given for testing intrncutnnconsiy and gradually work up. Two 
audiograms were shown demonstrating improvement in hearing with correct treatment, 
deterioration with incorrect. 


The same thing applied to the other histamine-insensitive group, but the other way 
round — correct treatment, using nicotinic acid as the vasodilator improved the situation, 
incorrect treatment produced deterioration. 

The results in both groups as far as the attacks of vertigo were concerned were very 
satisfactory', about 80% being relieved or greatly' improved. As far as tinnitus was 
concerned,' about 50% arc greatly improved: improvement in deafness is iinusunl, 20% 
or less. 


The treatment of the larger group calls for patience and perseverance on the part both of 
the patient and the doctor. Our routine is to give nicotinic acid at first intravenously, 
starting with 25 mg. -and increasing by 5 mg. a dav until the maximum tolerance is 
reached somewhere between 50 to 100 mg. daily. After tolerance hmit is established 
the same dailv dose is continued intramuscularlv and this the patient can be to 

give himself. 'At the same time, nicotinic acid is given orally in daily dosage of 150 to 

300 mg. 
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Iniramuscular injections may have to be continued for many months, as there is, for 
a long time, clanger of relapse unless treatment is continuous. 

After showing audiograms of cases. Dr, hliles Atkinson summed up by saying: The 
histamine skin test divides Meniere patients into two groups : histamine-positive and 
histamine-negative, the first being a small group and the second large, in the proportion 
of about 1 to 5 or 6. The histamine-positive group is best treated with histamine 
desensitization and responds extremely well, so much so that I used to say that to get 
a positive reaction to histamine was as much a prognosis as a diagnosis. The other, 
the bigger group, should be treated with vasodilators, of vvhich nicotinic acid has proved 
in my hands the best. Thev resjiond well, and if one is patient and persistent there 
are very few cases which cannot be got under control by medical treatment. 

Sir, V. E. Negus said that he had been interested in histamine and its effects, partjeu- 
iariy as regards the nasal aspect of the allergic reaction. The latter was merely a 
peculiar response of the tissues and could be caused by the breaking down of histidine. 
If histamine were released, cedema was produced, due to capillary dilatation and the 
increased permeability of cell walls, with increase of fluid in the tissue soaces. The 
ffidema could be reduced by calcium, or by the driving in of hydrogen ions by ionization. 
Very often an allergen was not found in tj-pical nasal allergy, nor was it found in cases 
of chrome nasal oedema. It did not mean that because a skin reaction was not foimd 
there was not something at work similar to the allergic reaction, which could produce 
these changes, 

, A large number of patients were treated for sinusitis because they had pains in the 
head and temporal region, and one of the popular methods of treatment was by dis- 
placement. Even in the case of such rheumatic affections, cedema of the muscles of the 
lumbar region, as a result of physical allergy, had been found causing pressure within 
sheaths and causing the pain of lumbago. 

Ur. John Freeman, who had done a great deal of work on allergic conditions, laid great 
stress on the factor of response to bacterial grondh. In the treatment of many conditions 
due to organisms the occurrence of secondary allergic effects could be brought about. 
Many skeletal muscles and joints gave an allergic response, and for his own part he 
did not see any great difficultv in agreeing with the theory of indirect bacterial causation, 
wofessor Atkinson's interesting talk on hypo-sensitization with histamine seemed to fit 
v'A’sry well with other theories of allergic reactions. 

105 D recently been interested in seeing an elderly lady who first came to him in 
i!)38 complaining "of sudden and almost complete deafness in her right ear. She had no 
vertigo or signs of hemorrhage and her labyrinth was well functioning. Various investi- 
were carried out. About three weeks ago she came again with exactly the same 
o other ear — sudden deafness with very severe tinnitus, but no vertigo. The 

cocmea was found to be depressed over all ranges. There was obviously a cochlear deafness. 

reactions showed that the labyrinths were both functioning. He got some 
msight into the condition on reading a paper showing that the changes of Meniere's 
disease tnight start in the cochlea. The cochlea might be regarded as a “shock” organ, 
just as allergists spoke of other organs of the body as shock organs. He gave this lady 
^jd^oomm chloride to fix salt, and she now wrote to say that she was much better 
“'d tinnitus had diminished until it was tolerable, and so far as the deafness was 
dd^Sdned she was now able to hear the wireless. 

ne had been interested in seeing a Report on the use of benadrjT from the Mavo Clinic, 
ne wondered whether this was likely to be of use in cases of primary aural vertigo. 


Meniere’s Disease— A Critical Review 

By A. j- Wright, F.R.C.S. 

Some nine years ago I first contributed a paper on this subject to diis Section 
(Proc R. Soc. Med., 1937. 31 , 87). Since that time two outstanding advances in our 
knmvledge of Meniere’s disease have been achieved in that both the ciinical and 
pathological pictures have been defined and we now regard Meniere’s disease as an 
entity. The fundamental cause of the disease is as yet unproven. 

Cltwcal picture. — (1) Meniere’s disease occurs in individuals at all ages and is not 
obviously associated with any other gross constitutional disturbance. 

(?) Two types which perhaps are distinct can be recognized. The more usual one in 
which the lesion is essentially unilateral, and the less common one in vvhich it is 
^lateral and approximately equal from the beginning. The latter cases tend to be 
more rapid in development and more resistant to treatment and remain for fiirthpr 

investigation. • • 

signs of the disease are usually associated with the cochlea and it mav 
possibly be of significance that this contains the vascular area vvhich is nrnb-iKl„ 
the main responsible for the secretion of endolymph. ’ probably in 

ti.i’*- — ^ corollarv to this many cases of perceptive deafness are explainable as 

-nitial stages of the disease and these are I believe usually recognSe ® 
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(5) The most striking characteristic of the disease is its tendency to progress and to 
remit, such periods of remission not infrequently being of very long duration. This 
characteristic must be taken into account in any explanation as to the fundamental 
cause of the complaint. 

^6) The occurrence of the vertigo in attacks is diflicult of explanation. Possible 
explanations would secni to be: {a) A sudden obstruction to some portion of the 
membranous labt'rinth giving rise to increase in tension, as we sec in glaucoma, (b) 
The summation of stimuli leading eventually to an explosive response as we see in 
epilepsy and migraine. A combination of the above two factors is possible. 

Pathological picture. — It is now established that the cause of thC' symptoms is to 
be found- in a lesion in the labyrinth. . The researches of Hallpike amply’ confirmed 
by^ others have .shown, as a constant picture, a distension of the membranous labyrinth ' 
and perhaps some alteration in the constituents of the endolymph. Examination of 
the eighth nerve has not revealed any abnormality. That the symptoms are due to a 
lesion in the end-organ is also shown by the fact that its destruction or the severance 
of its nervous connexion witli the brain will arrest the vertiginous attacks. 

Theories as to the nature of the cotuplaiut. — The following considerable list has been 
put forward by different observers: (i) Eustachian obstruction with resulting secondary 
pressure changes in the labyrinth, (ii) Vascular dysfunction in the direction of spasm, 
dilatation, or alteration in the permeability of the capillary wall, (iii) Retention of 
water or electrolytes, (iv) Allergy, (v) A bacterial toxaimia. 


A critical review of the above theories 

Eustachian obstruction with resulting secondary pressure changes in the labyrinth: 
In my c.xpericnce this is only found as a factor in causation when the labyrindt is itself 
pathological. This docs not ex"clude the possibility of a ve.stibular disturbance as a 
result of abnormal pressure changes in the middle ear but sticli cases of custachian 
block should not properly he included under the term Meniere's disease unless they 
present other evidence of a lesion in the labyrinth. > ’ 

Vascular dysfunction: This may quite possibly take part in the mechanism of the 
complaint but does not offer any explanation as to the fundamental causation. 

Retention of water or electrolytes: A similar statement can be applied to tliis theory. 
That there is a local retention of fluid in the membranous labyrinth is now proven, but 
I have never been able to satisfy myself that this is part of a constitutional dysfunction. 
That treatment directed to this factor .riiould alleviate the symptoms is not surprising. 

Allergy: By this I presume is meant a tissue reaction abnormal in degree or kind 
or both, to some circulating foreign substance whether bacterial or otherwise. We 
would expect that such increased sensitiveness might not uncommonly be present but 
I have been surprised to find iiow relatively infrequently general allergy is present m 
the victims of this complaint. 

A bacterial toxxmia: This theory, whether correct or not, is the only one which 
suggests a fundamental cause for the complaint and is the one which I accept. Mv 
reasons for doing so are in the main that by its nature it would fit as a c-aiise for a 
progressive but frequently remittent lesion and that, in ray experience, elimination of 
such a factor tends to produce a remission. Most important of nil, the probability of 
the production of such a remission seems to varv in direct relationship to the degree 
to which one can expect completely to eliminate the source of infection surgically: thus, 
for examp'e, the most brilliant results arc obtained by the extraction of a single dead 
or infected tooth in a young person in whom other sources of infection can be 
reasonably excluded. 

Atkinson has recently described me as a lone figure in my support of the infective 
hypothesis. 

I believe that I am the only worker in this field who has tried over a long period, 
and I hope, with some degree of scientific accuracy, to assess the truth of the infective 
causation. 

Up to the present, as far as I am aware, only somewhat vague general statements have 
been made by others combating the infective hypothesis. I shall 

my belief until presented with the results of a -similar investigation producing . . 
findings. 

Mr. E. D. D. Davis said that there was considerable ev^enre m 
such as the sudden explosive tmset. fainting atUcks a^nd j f^e dilatation of the 

and the increased intra-labyrinthme pressure which might e-xplain tne o 
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canal of the cochlea, discovered by Hallpike. It was significant that vasodilators could 
produce an attack of Meniere's syndrome. „ . . ^ » 

The President had mentioned eustachian obstruction. He himself had not found that 

eustachian obstruction had produced a true Meniere’s syndrome. All the cases of true 
Meniere's sjTidrome which he had seen had a remarkably patent eustachian tube as 
shown by the eustachian catheter. . . , 

He thought that sepsis may be a contributory cause and there were cases which 
improved after the drainage of a suppurating antrum or nasal sinus. On the other 

hand, the extraction of teeth, enucleation of tonsils and the removal of other septic foci 

had no appreciable beneficial effect on the vertigo in all cases. 

Mr. C. P. Wilson, who said that he had been interested in this subject for a long time, 
desired to ask Professor Miles Atkinson whether there was not. in addition to the 
positive and negative groups, a third histamine group, in which the findings were 
equivocal. The sensitive people were of the tyqie who some j’ears ago were classified 
as of the vagotonic type. They might properly be called potential allergies. "There was 
a large groun of normals who were not in one group or the other: their reactions were 
equivocal. The other interesting point about these cases was that the majority of the 
histamine-sensitive people had a very low blood-pressure, and they had a distinct family 
history of longevity. If one inquired into the family history it was rare not to find a 
relative who had lived to something like 85. 


Mr. C. Hamblen-Tliomas asked whether he was to understand that eustachian obstruc- 
tion was not a factor in vertigo. He had always considered it to be a large factor. 

Mr. H. V. Forsler said he had rarely been able to discover a focus of sepsis responsible 
for vestibular vertigo in Meniere’s sj-ndrome, though he would look upon a devitalized 
tooth with suspicion. 

In the earlier years of thi.s century it had been the custom to indict the large bowel 
^ source of toxic absorption and a menace to man’s longevity. 

. ^en, however, one thought of the elaborate chemical processes attending digestion 
in the small intestine, it might be left to the imagination to consider the consequences 
w^n these were disturbed. 

He did not think that in civilian practice impaired ventilation of the eustachian tube 
often accounted for our cases of vestibular vertigo. 


Ittn Stirk Adams considered a central disturbance in the mid-brain nuclei could produce 
ail the sjTuptoms of a unilateral labyrinthine vertigo, and quoted two cases in support of 
this thesis. 

The first occurred to a doctor, twenty-five years ago. who developed a devastating 
attack of vertigo which persisted for six weeks. For the whole period of the attack a 
spoiUaneous nystagmus prevented fixation of external objects, but after the attack sub- 
sided, all symptoms disappeared and no deafness has ever appeared in either ear. There 
has been no recurrence. 

He had heard of a second case, in which recurrent unilateral labyrinthine attacks had 
ultimately been treated by surgical destruction of the labyrinth, but this failed to give 
relief. The attacks disappeared, however, when the patient gave up smoking. 


Dr. Miles Atkinson, in reply, confessed that he was not so sceptical of the idea of 
sepsis being a factor as he had formerly been; nevertheless, he was not readj' to accept 
mat as the whole explanation. He regarded Meniere's syndrome as consisting of the 
triad of symptoms, vertigo, tinnitus, and deafness, all three together. He was not pre- 
pared as yet to accept anything short of that. Mr. Davis had said that he always found 
^ open eustachian tube, and he (the speaker) agreed, though undoubtedly a sudden 
Diock could produce acute vertigo temporarily. As for the incidence of associated 
migraine, he had seen a number of such cases. In fact, in his view one of the. 
commonest associated symptoms of Meniere’s syndrome was headache, and this was 
sometimes of true migraine type. Sometimes the Meniere attacks replaced the migraine 
ylmcks, so that ivith the first attack of vertigo the headaches ceased. He had had natients 
wao had suffered ivith migraine for many years who had said: "When my dizziness 
siarted my headaches ceased.” Here was another piece of evidence which tended to 
“^PPort the vascular thesis. 

Wright had said that the vascular thesis, however good or bad, did not exolain 
what was at the back of it all, and Mr. Wilson had forestalled him bv suggestina three 
agreed with both speakers. He could do ho more here than 
|uggest that the basic fault is a metabolic one. admittedly a very broad term For 
instance he had been doing some investigation into metabolic processes in this condition 
3 high blood cholesterol content bad bhen found in many case? 
whatever that may signify. In his view-he was coming to it gradualv Md he thSt‘ 
evidence for it-there was a profound metaboUc difturbancl 
^ich prtvented the adequate utilization of vitamins and/or other nutritional faotJrf 
metabolic disturbance could be induced by several different factors 

Snt upon which Mr Wright wL so 


Wright said that he fully appreciated that there was no ouirrel = 

„Fi s position and his oivn. Each of them might hax’e not between 

« the same truth. He had already draiim attention to Vhe fl?t Vhlf ?n 
Old occasionally get a sudden onset of deafness which was oases one 

occurrence of this condition in one ear and at a later date in The 

tunately, rare. There were points worth considers to® 


tiwately. rare, there^ were' poTnIs'wonr c^iridS was not, unfor: 

extremely minute size of the membranous labvrinth Aenin fhe 

Pike’s work Of an alteration in the e„doly4^esXat ^Ift^wis^rcS; fquto!!; 
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(5) Tiic most itriking characteristic of the disease is its tendenev to progress and to 
remit, such periods of remission not infrequently being of very long duration. This 
characteristic must be taken into account in any explanation as to the fundamental 
cause of the complaint. 

[6) The occurrence of the vertigo in attacks is difficult of explanation. Possible 
e.xplanations would seem to be: («) A sudden obstruction to some portion of the 
membranous labyrinth giving rise to increase in tension, as we see in glaucoma, (b) 
The summation of stimuli leading eventually to an e.xplosive response as we sec in 
epilepsy and migraine. A combination of the above two factors is jiossible. 

Pathological picture - — It is now c.stablishcd that the cause of the- symptoms is to 
be found- in a lesion in the labyrinth. The researches of Hallpike amply confirnicd 
by^ others have shoivn, as a constant picture, a distension of the membranous labyrinth 
and perhaps some alteration in the constituents of the cndolymph. Examination of 
the eighth nerve has not revealed any abnormality. That the symptoms are due to a 
lesion in the end-organ is also shown by the fact that its destruction or the severance 
of its nervous connexion with the brain will arrest the vertiginous attacks. 

Theories as to the nature of the complaint . — ^The following considerable list has been 
put forward b)'- dilFerent observers: fi) Eustachian obstruction with resulting secondary 
pressure changes in the labyrinth, (ii) Vascular dysfunction in the direction of spasm, 
dilatation, or alteration in the permeability of the capillary wall, (iii) Retention of 
water or electrolytes, (iv) Allergy, (v) A bacterial toxmmia. 


A critical revieze of the above theories 


Eustachian obstruction with resulting secondary pressure changes in the labvrmtb: 
In my experience this is only found as a factor in causation when the labyrintli is' itself 
pathological. This does not exclude the possibility of a vcstibidar disturbance as a 
result of abnormal pressure changes in the middle ear but such cases of custachiaii 
block .should not properly be included under the term Meniere’s disease unless they 
present other evidence of a lesion in the labyrintli. 

Vascular dysfunction: This may quite possibly take part in the mechanism of the 
complaint but does not offer any explanation as to the fundamental causation. 

Retention of water or electrolytes: A similar statement can be applied to this theory. 
That there is a local retention of fluid in the membranous Labyrinth is now proven, but 
I have never been able to satisfy my.self that this is part of a constitutional dysfunction. 
That treatment directed to this factor ,'hould alleviate the symptoms is not surprising. 


Allergy: By this I presume is meant a tissue reaction abnormal in degree or kind 
or both, to some circulating foreign .substance whether bacterial or otherwise. Ve 
would expect that such increased sensitiveness might not uncommonly be present but 
I have been surprised to find how relatively infrequently general allergy is present in 
the victims of this complaint. 

A bacterial toxaemia: This theory, whether correct or not, is the only one which 
suggests a fundamental cause for the complaint and is the one which I accept. My 
reasons for doing so arc in the main that by its nature it would fit as a cause_ for a 
progressive but frequently remittent lesion and that, in my experience, elimination ot 
such a factor tends to produce a remission. Most important of all, the probability ot 
the production of such a remission seems to varv in direct rclation.ship to the degree 
to which one can expect completely to eliminate the source of infection surgicallv; oms, 
for example, the most brilliant results arc obtained hv the extraction of a single dead 
or infected tooth in a young person in whom other sources of infection can be 
reasonably excluded. 

Atkinson has recently described me as a lone figure in my support of the infcctne 
hypothesis. 

I believe that I am the only worker in this field who has tried over a long period, 
and I hope, with some degree of scientific accuracy, to assess the truth of the nuectnc 
causation. 

Up to tlic present, as far as I am aware, only somewhat v.ague general statements laic 
been made by others combating the infective hypothesis. I shall ^’'"■'^cinremw^^ 
my belief until prc.sentcd with the results of a similar investigation piodi g 

findings. ' ^ theorv 

Mr. E. D. D. Davis said that there vvas considerable 6'’’^®"r^p'"/a5C*uiar° disturbances, 
such as the sudden explosive onset, fainting attacks and o^he>- ^^cu 
and the increased intra-Iabyrinlhme pressure which might explain 
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The cases in Group A are all cases which have been treated during the last few months. 
Previously it was not felt justifiable to use penicillin in such cases, and in any event, in 
previous cases, incision of the tympanic membrane was done as a routine if perforation 
had not already occurred: these were cases in which there was temperature, pain and 
redness of the drum but no marked bulging, and were the type of case in which one 
might have incised the drum had one seen the patient at his own home or some distance 
away while, if in hospital, one would perhaps have said “do a paracentesis tomorrow if 
the condition deteriorates” — in other words, they were the cases which one would not 
consider to be a simple acute catarrh but cases of early suppurative otitis media. Cases 
which showed definite bulging were always incised and come into Group B, Group C 
were cases which presented definite clinical or radiological signs of mastoiditis. 

All cases were treated with intramuscular injections, 23 cases during the earlier period 
were given 20,000 units four-hourly while 87 have been treated by doses of 60,000 three- 
hourly. The smallest total dose given was 600.000 units while in one or two cases nearly 
7 million units have been given. 7 cases treated with the smaller doses required a second 
course and also one case treated with the larger dosage. 

It has not been easy to dissect the statistics to be obtained from these cases as one could 
divide them up into multitudinous groups, in fact into nearly 110 groups, as practically 
no two cases were exactly alike but I have endeavoured to obtain the maximum amount of 
useful information that* was possible. 

The numbers are so small that they must in many respects be misleading and I give 
the actual figures without suggesting that too much reliance is placed on any percentage 
shown. 

All the cases could be considered as acute cases although in 15 there was a possibility 
of the condition being labelled as acute on chronic as there was a previous history of 
suppuration and swabs taken from the discharge showed secondary organisms — while 
in 5 other cases secondary organisms were present although there had been no history 
of previous trouble with the ears. 

Six of the cases treated were those of acute infection following traumatic perforation 
of the drum and these accounted for 4 of the cases which grew secondary organisms. In 
25 of the cases'sulphonamides were also given as part of the treatment while in 85 cases 
no sulphonamides w'ere used. Of these 25, 10 were in Group B out of 50; 15 were in 
Group C out of 42. 

The second table shows the type of infection present. • 


TABLE It. 


Group A 
Group B 

No. 

Nil 

Strep. 

Staph. 

Pneumo, Others 

Secondary 

organisms 

present 

18 

50 

18 

2 

26 

10 

6 

C 

16 

Group C 

42 

1 

20 

9 

12 — 

4 



21 

46 

19 

18 

6 

20 


The case in Group C in which no organisms .were found was an acute influenzal ear 
which showed intense congestion of drum and marked mastoid tenderness with dullness 
of the mastoid on X-ray, This was treated by penicillin only without myringotomy and 
cleared up completely without perforation of the tympanic* membrane. It is included 
in Group C and not in Group A. 

Cultures were taken daily while discharge was present and subsequently every other 
day until the tympanic membrane had healed. Discharge was seldom present after the 
fourth day and in most cases it was not possible to grow organisms after the second 
day, and in many cases indeed not after the first day. 

These figures conform roughly to those generally found and would varv within wide 
hmits in any series of cases of this size, particularly if they included cases associated with 
any epidemic infection. 

Dosage.— -Much of the work, especially in the early stages, was experimental but the 
^ses taken as a whole seem to show quite definite tendencies. The average doses piven 
for the various groups and organisms are as shown in Table HI. ° ° 


TABLE III. 

Strep. StapK 

2,000- 2,0004- 

2,000— 2,5004- 

" 000 ** onutt^ 


Secondary 

organisms 


Group A 
Group B 
Group C 


Nil 

2,500 


Pneumo. 

2,800 

2,650 


3,100 

5,850 
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material assumed different consistency. Given those two things, it was a perfectly simple 
mecnanicai proposition that thei^e should be from time to time a sudden obstruction of 
tne cocnlea; in fact the connexion between the cochlear and the vestibular apparatus 
was on the most minute scale and that, in some cases, the one should become cut off 
^^$5^ mind, rather to be expected than the reverse. 

V, snd he saw the world through different spectacles. Mr. Davis, he thought, 

nad made the sweeping statement that in the vast majority of cases of Meniere’s disease 
no focus of infection could be found. He could not agree with broad statements of that 
sort. mv. Wilson had mentioned low blood-pressure. Years ago vertigo was put down 
until people actually began to take the pressures and came to a 
different view. Mr. Forster had pointed out that the intestinal tract could lead to many 
ills m this connexion; also that under extremely abnormal conditions of pressure a 
vestibular disturbance could be produced, particularly if the middle-ear adjusting 
mechanism was not as it should be. 

had suggested that some cases were not labyrinthine. He thought 
that what he meant was that some cases of vertigo were not Meniere’s disease. He 
wondered what evidence there was that the actual attack was not initiated in the labyrinth. 
In the picture of this disease one first got an alteration of one labyrinth. It was “sensi- 
tized” for a variety of reasons. The “sensitized” labyrinth might be damaged by something 
which would not have caused upset to a normal one. Occasionally it was an injury. He 
had known on two or three occasions the thermal factor to come in, such as with undue 
exposure of one side of the head — a long drive in winter with the window of the car 
open on that side. Given that change, one presumed a circulating factor which produced 
this reaction. Most frequently the circulating factor was a bacterial toxin, ’though that 
was not so in all cases. 


Report on 110 Cases of Acute Infection of the Ear 
Treated With Penicillin 
By C. P. Wilson, C.V.O, F.R.C.S. 

I \\'AS in the fortunate position of being attached to one of those centres to wbiA 
supplies of penicillin were allocated by the Medical Research Council at a very early 
stage in its use. 

At first the supplies tvere very scanty and precious and tve ucre able to use it only m 
certain specific types of case — particularly those cases tvhich were resistant to sulphona- 
mide therapy — and from an aural point of view we were limited to serious complications 
of mastoid disease such as meningitis. It was not until the supplies of penicillin became 
somewhat easier that we were justified in using it for purposes of research, in treatment 
of less serious cases such as uncomplicated mastoiditis and, later still, in simple ^wte 
suppurative otitis media. /This limitation of use has restricted the number of cases 
have so far been available to me and has also tended to vitiate any statistics which would 
include all cases, as during the first year these statistics would include only those cases 
associated with serious complications. 

I har’C therefore not included 12 cases of acute infection of the ear with such complica- 
tions as meningitis and apical petrositis although I have details of these cases with me 
and can refer to them if the subsequent discussion demands it. 

- In this present paper I am referring to a total of 1 1 0 cases treated tvith penicillin and 
before going any further would like to thank those of my colleagues rvh'o have 
me to use the cases which have been under their care, particularly my colleague at 
Middlcse.x Hospital, Mr. Monkhouse. 

For convenience I have divided these cases into three groups: 

A. Consists of 18 cases of acute uncomplicated' otitis media without perforation. 

B. Comprises 50 cases of acute suppurative otitis media in which .spontaneous perforation 
occurred or in which the drum was incised, tliat is, discharging cars without denm 
signs of mastoiditis. 

C. Comprises 42 cases associated with a definite mastoiditis. 



No, of 
cases 

TABLE 

Secondary 

organisms 

present 

I. 

Suiphonamides 

Group A 

18 


Group B 

50 

10 

10 

Group G 

42 ' 

4 

15 






110 

20 

25 


Traumatic 

perforations 

4 

2 

T 


Of those with /History of previous suppuration 15. 
secondary orgamsms\ No history of previous suppuration o. 

Myringotomy was performed in 17 cases ; 34 in Group B and 3 in Group^ 
A mastoid operation was performed in ^2 cases in Group l.. 
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be greater than is necessary but in no cases of this group was a second course of treat- 
ment necessary. The one case of impaired hearing is in a child who had some degree 
of nasal obstruction and subsequent treatment of this condition has not, so far, improved 
the hearing. 

Pain and temperature subsided verv quickly, often within twelve hours but it is 
doubtful if this advantage compensates completely for having to h'ave treatment for six 
days. 

The dosage rather surprisingly has been greater than the average required for either 
streptococcal or staphylococcal infections in both Groups B and C and one cannot help 
feeling that the drainage provided by the perforation of the tympanic membrane is the 
main factor in reducing the dosage required. I think it would be reasonable to treat a 
group of similar cases with early myringotomy and compare the doses required. 

I cannot help feeling that the main factor in the treatment of early acute infections 
of the ear still remains adequate drainage and if this does not occur naturally via the 
eustachian tube at a very early stage, incision of the drum is not favourably replaced by 
chemotherapy, either sulphonamide or penicillin. 

In the other groups it is interesting to note that the pneumococcal infections needed 
considerably larger doses of penicillin than the others and those cases with secondary 
infections took, in some cases, huge doses and even so the results compare very un- 
favourably with simple strep, and staph, infections. 

The great danger, to my mind, now that penicillin has become universally available is 
that it will be used bv the general practitioner with the main object of providing the 
advantage of relief of acute svmptoms and that once this object has been achieved there 
will be passive and even active resistance on the part of the patient or relatives to the con- 
tinuation of treatment. This will, I fear, result in relapse with recurrence of the infection 
needing a subsequent course of treatment and worse still will turn the acute infection 
into a chronic or exudative otitis media with continued and permanent impairment of 
hearing. 

It is this subsequent impairment of hearing which to my mind is the most serious 
danger which we will have to face and I cannot too strongly urge that even if all other 
symptoms have cleared up a case cannot be considered completed until the hearing has 
been restored to the best possible level. 

We have had to face this problem during the last nine or ten years with the sulphona- 
mides, and although it may be that penicillin presents considerable advantage in its 
efficiency, the very fact of its application being more unpleasant than the takipg of tablets 
by mouth may produce for us the same problem but on a 'larger scale. 

To sum up, penicillin is not the treatment of acute otitis media, it is an ancillary 
method. Treatment remains efficient drainage, and to the extent that by ,the use of 
penicillin these functions are reversed so great will be its menace. 


The President said that he was pleased to note, on the one hand, the emphasis Mr. 
Wilson laid upon the question of hearing — which he was afraid they did tend rather to 
neglect — and, on the other, his warning against regarding a treatment because it was new 
as necessarily a substitute for anything one did in the past. 


Mr. R. E. Simpson said that they had listened to some very impressive figures that 
morning, and he wanted to congratulate Mr. Wilson on his accurate and critical analysis 
of these cases. In the Services he himself had not been so impressed with the efficacy 
of penicillin in acute otitis media but he realized the important difference in his figures 
from those brought forward by Mr. Wilson. In dosage he had used 20,000 units instead 
of Mr. Wilson’s 60,000. and since listening to him he wondered whether in the secondary 
infection type of case where massive doses had to be given they could not consider 
proceeding along the same lines of massive dosage as in gonorrhoea, e.g. 300,000. Mr 
Wilson’s figures certainly made him feel like trying again with a more adequate dosage 
The massive dose would certainly get over the question of dose frequency, and he knew 
of no objection to it. 

The essential surgical principle should be preserved — where there was nus it should be 
let out. The maintenance of the patency of the eustachian tube was important, and here 
he desired to mention the experience he had had during six years of war in the Services 
He had found the use of ephedrine-saline, either as spray or drops — ^preferably drops— 
in the head-hanging position, combined with the administration of alkalis bv mouth as 
helping to re-establish the patency of the eustachian tube in a great many cases He 
knew there were objections to the alkali method, but in actual working out it did 
prove effective. ” 


The other point concerned the return to normal hearing. In the treatment of these 
cases by inadequate doses of sulphonamides. granulations formed in the middle ear This 
had been found m other fields, e.g. in quinsies, where sulphonamide dosage had been 
inadequate, granulation tissue formation was excessive. While the acute s%-mptoms in 
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It seems quite clc.ar' that the. htemolytic streptococci respond most quickly and the 
pneumococci least quickly while cases with secondary infections are rery resistant. This 
again would conform to our previous impres.s)ons. 

The most interesting fact which emerges from these figures is that the average dose 
required in Group A, 2,500,000 units, is larger than that used in all cases of strep, and 
staph, infections in both Group.s B and C. 

Results of treatment . — The two main criteria arc (I) restoration of hearing, and (2) a 
dry ear. There are fortunately' no deaths to record in this scries. The mortality of this 
disease, particularly with regard to its serious complications, has undergone a marked 
change since the advent of the sulphonamides and penicillin. 

From the point of view of the restoration of hearing if is difficult to assess the results 
as one feels that a not inconsiderable number of those cases in which the hearing re' 
mained impaired after treatment already h.ad .some hearing loss before the att.uk for 
which tfiey were treated. 

The actual results arc as shown in Table W. 


No. of cases 

TABLE 

Very poor 

IV- 

Impaired 

No complaint 
or normal 

percentage 
with Joss 
of hearing 

Group A 

18 


1 

17 

G 

Group B 

50 

2 

7 

41 

38 

Group C 

42 

2 

14 

2G 

38 

Total 

110 

4 

22 

8^ 

24 

Simple infection 

00 


14 

74 

17-S 

Sec. organisms 
present 

20 

2 

8 

10 

50 

20,000 units 

23 

2 

C 

15 

S5 

00,000 units 

87 

o 

14 

71 

38 


It is fair to assume that the majority of these ca.scs showing secondary organisms had 
some impairment of hearing before treatment and if these cases 'Werc removed from the 
list there remains hearing loss in 16 cases out of 90 or 17'8%. Out of the 23 treated with 
the smaller doses 8 had some impairment of hearing, 35%, while with the larger doses 
the % is 18. 

Table V shows continuance of discharge. 




TABLE 

V.— DISCHARGE. 

Percentage 

AO cases 


310 

Discharge 

8 

Dry 

202 

%\ith 

discharge 

7 

Simple infections 


00 

1 

89 

1 

Sec. organisms 


20 

- 7 

13 

35 

20,000 

... 

23 

5 

18 

22 

00,000 


87 

3 

S4 

3 


This continued in 8 cases while in 102 a dry car resulted, that is roughly 7%. Seven 
of these cases were those with secondary organisms present while the other case was 
originally a, staphylococcus four times resistant. Two of the cases with moist ears were 
associated with traumatic perforations, one of which had previously been . treated -with 
drops and the other occurred while swimming. Five of the cases had fire smaller dose 
while three had 60,000 units. These arc the bare figures and the most difficult part o 
my task is to decide what conclusions can reasonably be drawn from them. 

In the first plade one cannot but help noticing the difference in the results of treatment 
by doses of 20,000 units per injection as compared with higher doses. 

For hearing results the comparative figures of hearing loss are 35% as compared with 
18%, while for persistent discliarge they are 22% as compared with 3%. Thc.se results 
are ample confirmation of the wisdom of using the increased dosage. 

I regret that I cannot give any u.seful stati.stics of the comparative rcsult.s of those ca^ 
treated with and without sulphonamides. Unfortun.itely, many of them were tieateo 
often with inadequate doses — before coming under our care so that compari.son won t 
be misleading. 

This is a pitv because there have been reports recently of acute infections treated n 
a combination of penicillin and sulphonamides in which the results of the combine 
treatment are of a very s.atisfactory nature. 

In the next place I think some significance attaches to the figures of dosage f°ff 
A. Obviouslv no hard and fa.st rules can be laid down in nnv particular case < 
practice has been to cany on with treatment until the congestion of the ‘ tun 
sided and the landmarks are again clearly est.ablished. Tins ' . perhaps 

has gone on for five or six days as an average m this group. Tln.s ctos.igc 
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Section of Laryngology with Section of 

Otology 

Combined Summer Meeting Held in Torquay 
[June 14. 1946] 

LARYNGOLOGICAL SESSION 

Chairman — G. Ewart Martin, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

(President of the Section of Laryngology) 

The Application of Electromyography to Affections of the Facial 
and the Intrinsic Laryngeal Muscles 

Bv B. Feinstein. 

Electromyocrapiiy is a delicate gauge of the damage to the lower motor neuron and 
it has proved of value for die accurate assessment of peripheral nerve injuries and the 
early stages of diseases affecting the lower motor neuron. Among other pathological 
conditions, it has been an aid in the diagnosis and prognosis of facial and laryngeal 
muscle affections (Weddell, Feinstein and Pattle, 1944). Muscles which perform finely 
graded movements such as those of the face and larynx have motor units composed of 
fewer muscle fibres than those muscles, such as of the limb, which are only capable of 
much coarser movements. The action potentials are similarly less in duration (2 to 5 
milliseconds) and smaller in amplitude (^50 to 500 microvolts). 

Facial paralysis . — Electromyographic examinations have been carried out in more than 
150 cases of facial paralysis due to affection of the lower motor neuron. The cause of 
the paralysis, in the majority of the cases, can be di'ided into two clearly defined groups. 

In the first group, the paralysis is due to trauma, either direct or indirect, and in the 
second, the paralysis is due to pressure by inflammatory oedema on the nerve trunk in its 
course through the temporal bone, resulting in an ischaemic block. In this group can 
be included the paralysis found in such conditions as Bell’s palsy, herpes zoster and 
otitis media. 

It has been found that the facial paralysis following a head injury in the majority of 
cases is apparently due to an ischxmic block rather than to an interruption of the axons. 
This would account for the observations of Turner (1944) that the prognosis in facial 
paralysis of this type is good. 12 cases of traumatic facial paralysis were examined 
electromyographically. In 4 of these, there was no evidence of denervation and each 
made a complete recovery', but, in each of the other cases, there was a vary'ing number 
of axons interrupted. Recovery occurred but associated movements were present in 
every instance. 

The findings suggest that in cases of complete axonal interruption following direct 
trauma, where, there is no gross displacement of the nerve, at least six months should 
elapse before operative procedures, such as exploration and grafting, are to be considered 
In such cases electromyographic examinations are valuable in detecting minimal degrees 
of re-innervation before the return of functional recoveryf In those cases where° the 
skiagrams demonstrate a fracture and displacement of the'mastoid tip, earlier operation 
IS justified. In cases of closed head injuries, the prognosis regarding the recovery of 
facial paralysis is so good that early decompression of the facial nerve is not warranted 

Oct.— Laryx. 1 
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the ear subsided, deafness remained, due to the contraction of the granulation tissue. He 
wondered whether something similar happened in ears where the dosage of penicillin was 
inadequate. 

Mr. G. H. Bateman s&id that Group A bothered him very considerably. It was almost 
impossible to estimate whether to leave the condition alone or not in these cases, and 
any figures produced. for Group A seemed to him rather in the realm of guesswork. 
Perhaps Mr. Wilson would define a little more clearly whether he had referred to cases 
in which suppuration had occurred or cases in which he thought it might occur. 

Mr. H. V. Forster said that he was grateful that this point had been brought forward 
by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bateman. Mr. Wilson had stated that these were cases of 
potentially acute suppurative otitis media. 

He, Mr. Forster, had always disliked the academic distinction made between acute 
catarrhal and acute suppurative otitis media when it was meant to imply that the former 
was a less severe type of the same disease. 

The term, acute catarrhal, might lead to confusion in our conception of exudative 
catarrhal otitis media or "secretorj' otitis media" (see Eagle, Watt W. (1946) Annais 
Otol. Rhino., Laryng., St. Louis, M.O., U.S.A., 55, 55). 

Mr. Gavin Livingstone spoke of cases of 'mastoiditis in which much smaller doses than 
those mentioned by Mr. Wilson had been given, namely, 20,000 units of penicillin. There 
had been no surgical interference. Out of 16 cases there had been five failures; the 
others had cleared up entirely. In the cases which were failures there was no adequate 
drainage. In two cases the middle ear was not draining at all. The conclusion was that 
penicillin was of no use unless drainage was taking place through the middle ear. Future 
cases might be tried on larger doses. 

Mr. C. P. Wilson, in reply, said that he was neither advocating nor defending penicillin. 
He was not suggesting that he would ever treat another group such as the A group. He 
started treating the A group four months ago when he was first asked if he would take 
part in this discussion, and it was solely to see what information he might obtain by 
treating these cases that he did so. They were cases which, if left, would have become 
cases of acute suppurative otitis media. The difficulty in those cases with definite 
mastoiditis lay in telling beforehand that they were of a type which would not respond 
completely to penicillin. Failure might be associated with the size of the jndiviauai 
cell: there might be so much pus in the cells that the penicillin did not 
It might be possible to get a clue by X-ray picture of the anatomy of the ceil distribution. 

He thoroughly agreed as to the importance of early puncture of the drum; an cases 
should have a myringotomy done at an early opportunity. The treatment for acute 
suppurative otitis or acute otitis media that might be suppurative was really stiii 
myringotomy. So far as dosage with penicillin was concerned, no dirterence ivas maae 
in this series with regard to age: it was the same for the infant as for the adjilt. IjOc.si 
penicillin was not used in any of these cases. 
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Electromyographic examination has been found to be of value in cases of “idiopathic 
laryngeal palsy”. In a ferv of these cases, normal motor unit activity was obtained from 
the muscles which were tliought to be affected, and the immobility^ of the cords was 
shown to be due to ankylosis of the arytenoid cartilage. A certain degree of recovery 
in these cases is possible by re-education. Vocal cord paralysis as a result of denervation 
of the intrinsic laryngeal muscles was diagnosed by the presence of fibrillation action 
potentials. In these cases, recovery was not so good although it- was possible at times to 
pick up polyphasic motor unit action potentials indicative of re-innervation. 
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R. G. Macbeth described electromyography of the laryngeal muscles, first giving the 
technique and then proceeding to some illustrative cases. The patient was premedicated 
and prepared with surface anaesthesia as for any direct laryngoscopy, and the larynx was 
examined by the ordinary routine. Any diagnostic laryngoscope might be employed. 
Usually the crico-arytenoideus lateralis muscle was initially explored, on the unaffected 
side first and then on the affected side. Then the posticus muscles were similarly 
explored. The lateralis muscle was reached by inserting the bipolar electrode through 
the aryepiglottic fold lateral to the cord. The posticus muscle was reached by passing 
the beak of the laryngoscope behind the arytenoids to each side of the mid-line in turn 
and inserting the electrode 1 to 2 cm. below the level towards the back of the cricoid 
cartilage. The patient was instructed to phonate or breathe deeply as required. By this 
technique doubtful cases of paralysis, crico-arytenoid '-fixation, and hysterical aphonia 
might be diagnosed with reasonable certainty. No untoward effects of the examination, 
except slight soreness, had been noted to date. 

Mr. Macbeth then mentioned three illustrative cases: 

(1) A lieutenant in the tT.S. Army Air Corps was hit in the neck by a piece of flak. 
This had entered anteriorly on the right side and come to rest in the posterior, muscles. 
He had become hoarse immediately after being struck, and remained so. Laryngoscopy 
showed the right cord immobile in the cadaveric position. Electromyography one month 
later revealed complete axonal Interruption of the recurrent nerve on that side 

(2) A sergeant in the same Corps was hit in the neck near the larynx on the right side 
by flak. There was a history of considerable swelling in the region of the thyroid cartilage, 
which had subsided, and of hoarseness, which had persisted. Laryngoscopy two months 
later showed the right cord fixed in abduction and some thickening of the aryteno- 
epiglottic fold. Electromyography showed intact innervation on the affected side. Crico- 
arytenoid ankylosis, already suspected clinically, was thus confirmed. 

(3) A Guardsman was undergoing preliminary training when he fell unon a tree-trunk 
and badly bruised the right side of his neck. There was considerable sweiling, which 
subsided, and hoarseness, which persisted for six months. He had been discharged from 
the Army with a diagnosis of recurrent laryngeal nerve paralysis, after having been 
examined by a number of otolaryngologists. When seen in civilian life the right cord was 
m the cadaveric position and nothing else was to be made out clinically. X-rays of the 
laryngeal cartilage showed no fracture. Electromyography of the laryngeal musculature 
showed full motor activity on the affected side. His discharge diagnosis was thus dis- 
proved, and it became clear that he had a fixation of the crico-arytenoid joint. 


A New CEsophagoscope 

Martin Henry said that the distally illuminated oesophagoscope of the tubular type 
gave admirable illumination at the position where it was most needed, but it was 
difficult to manipulate, and being necessarily of the tubular pattern tbe field of view was 
restricted. The disadvantage of the proximally illuminated type of instrument was that 
while giving an admirable open field at the end of the scope, it had diminished illumina’ 
tion. 


He had designed an oesophagoscope which gave an open field of view at the distal end 
was easy to manipulate, and afforded adequate illumination. A definite improvement 
m the illumination of proximally illuminated instruments could be obtained by aligninir 
the lamps so that they bore directly on the distal end of the instrument Ex&tin^ 
instruments carrying their lights in long tubes were focused on the walls of the main 
tube, the illumination finally reaching the tip of the oesophagoscope bv means of ernsa 
reflection, so that a proportion of the illuminating power of each bulb was lost In hU 
instrument the lamp-carrying tubes instead of being some inches long, were only lust 
long enough to prevent reflection from the bulb reaching the sunteon’s eve ll Jx- 
instrument the lamp-carrt’ing tubes were inside the ccsonhavoscnne^ Tf »i, 

.vi,hS„. .te Smp-c,,,.™,; „ddl. i„' n,'’tST'„„"d 
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It IS not possible by means of electromyographic examination to differentiate between 
an axonal interruption and a reversible ischatmic block for about twelve to fourteen days 
following the nerve injury', as it is not until this time that fibrillation commences. ' 

The demonstration of even a single repetitive motor unit action potential is of great 
prognostic significance in a case in which clinically the paralysis is complete, as it 
indicates chat a few nerve fibres have escaped damage, and therefore suggests that tlie 
lesion IS "in continuity". ’ 


In the cases of the infective group, i.c. Bell's palsy, herpes zoster and otitis media, 
■ electromyographic examinations confirm the clinical observations, but, in addition, offer 
a more detailed analysis of the nature of the paralysis. This is particularly valuable 
in assessing the prognosis. In mild ca.ses of facial paresis, ' there was a reduction of 
motor unit activity in response to a maximum voluntary effort to move the muscles but 
no other abnormalities, Kecoverj’ both clinically and as shown by means of electromyo- 
graphic recordings was complete within a few weeks. In instances where the facial 
weakness Was more marked and associated with a considerable degree of lower motor 
neuron denervation, recovery resulted in marked associated movements. This is accounted 
for by the fact that many of die regenerating axons do not follow their original path- 
ways and dichotomization 'of the axon is frequent. The work of Howe, Tower and Duel 
(1937) has placed the phenomenon of associated movement following re-innervation on 
an anatomical basis, and the ultimate prognosis regarding the dissociated movement of 
the facial muscles is poor in view of this abnormal pattern of innervation.’ It may be 
possible, however, in some instances to improi'c the degree of recovery. Two cases of 
facial paralysis, in which there was complete axonal interruption, were followed through 
to functional recovery and their treatment carefully controlled. Tltey ivere started on a 
daily session of "galvanism’’ and were also shown how to massage their faces, which 
they did a number of times daily. In addition, the angle of the mouth was kept' 
elevated by means of a “facial’’ liook. Electromyographic recordings were made_ at 
weekly intervals and soon after the appearance of the first motor unit action potentials 
slight movement was observed on attempted voluntary contraction. The “galvanism 
was then stopped and the patient began to practise individual facial movements in front 
of a mirror every day. The mode of regeneration and basis of associated movements 
were c.Kplained to the patients. In both instances, the patients were co-operative and in 
both cases associated movements were less than was usually seen. 

Ballance and Duel (1932) have advocated that the facial nerve should be decompressed 
immediately a facial paralysis is seen in order to prevent axonal interruption, but, in 
view of the work of Denny-Brown and Brenner (1944<2 and b), it does not seem likellf 
that many operations could be carried out in rime to be effective. Furthermore, it is 
doubtful, from the anatomical point of view, whether exposure of the facial nerve from 
the lateral semicircular canal to the stylomastoid foramen and incising its sheath, is an 
adequate decompression. Kettel (1943) analysed a large number of cases of fociai 
paralysis, associated with otitis media or mastoid infection, but came to no definite 
conclusion as to the optimum time for operation. He was, however, of the opinion that, 
in cases of immediate complete facial paralysis following mastoidectomy or fabynnthec- 
tomy, the facial nerve should be explored within seventy-two hours. In these cases, the 
operation of decompression seems to be of theoretical rather than practical value. 

In one case of Bell's palsy, the paralysis persisted for six tveeks but at no time nas 
fibrillation, indicative of a lower motor neuron denervation, detected and recovery was 
complete and movements were normal. This is of interest for it suggests that tne 
condition of a reversible ischaimic block may per.sist for very long periods. 

There were three cases of rer)' long-standing paralysis in which there was marked 
contracture. The contracture was confirmed as being due to fibrous metaplasia, o 
there were numerous areas of electrical “silence" in the facial muscles when electron!) o 
graphic examinations were made. These patients had received no physiotherapy. 


T/ie intritisic laryngeal mnsciilattire . — In order to record the action potentials from 
intrinsic muscles of the larynx, it was necessarv to use a concentric needle electrode 
sufficient length so that all manipulations could be carried out through a laryngosc p . 

The intrinsic mu.scies of the larynx have been investigated in a number of cases, ne 
motor unit action potentials- resemble those obtained from the ^■'*5'=’’ “ „\,ested 

needle was first inserted into the lateral crico-art'tenoid musdes and the siioje 
to abduct the cords by taking a deep breath. There was ""I'” n;otor unit 

long as the cords were abducted. When the f even 

activity decreased but did not die aivay completely. Thus _ the abducto 
when the cords are adducted, maintain a certain amount of “tone . 
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Electromyographic examination has been found to be of value in cases of “idiopathic 
laryngeal palsy”. In a few of these cases, normal motor unit activity was obtained from 
the muscles which were thought to be affected, and the immobility’ of the cords was 
shown to be due to ankylosis of the arytenoid cartilage. A certain degree of recovery 
in these cases is possible by re-education. Vocal cord paralysis as a result of denervation 
of the intrinsic laryngeal muscles teas diagnosed by the presence of fibrillation action 
potentials. In these cases, recovery was not so good although it- was possible at times to 
pick up polyphasic motor unit action potentials indicative of re-innervation. 
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H. G. Macbeth described electromyography of the laryngeal muscles, first giving the 
technique and then proceeding to some illustrative cases. The patient was premedicated 
and prepared with surface anaesthesia as for any direct laryngoscopy, and the larynx was 
examined by the ordinary routine. Any diagnostic lar>’ngoscope might be employed. 
Usually the crico-arytenoideus lateralis muscle was initially explored, on the unaffected 
side first and then on the affected side. Then the posticus muscles were similarly 
explored. The lateralis muscle was reached by inserting the bipolar electrode through 
the aryepiglottic fold lateral to the cord. The posticus muscle was reached by passing 
the beak of the laryngoscope behind the arytenoids to each side of the mid-line in turn 
and inserting the electrode 1 to 2 cm. below the level towards the back of the cricoid 
cartilage. The patient was instructed to phonate or breathe deeply as required. By this 
technique doubtful cases of paralysis, crico-arytenoid ■ fixation, and hysterical aphonia 
might be diagnosed with reasonable certainty. No untoward effects of the examination, 
except slight soreness, had been noted to date, 

Mr. Macbeth then mentioned three illustrative cases: 

(1) A lieutenant in the tl.S. Army Air Corps was hit in the neck by a piece of flak. 
This had entered anteriorly on the right side and come to rest in the posterior, muscles. 
He had become hoarse immediately after being struck, and remained so. Laryngoscopy 
showed the right cord immobile in the cadaveric position. Electromyography one month 
later revealed complete axonal interruption of the recurrent nerve on that side 

<2) A sergeant in the same Corps was hit in the neck near the larynx on the right side 
by flak. There was a history of considerable swelling in the region of the thyroid cartilage, 
which had subsided, and of hoarseness, which had persisted. Laryngoscopy two months 
later showed the right cord fixed in abduction and some thickening of the arj’teno- 
epigloUic fold. Electromyography showed intact innervation on the affected side. Crico- 
arytenoid ankj'losis, already suspected clinically, was thus confirmed 

(3) A Guardsman was undergoing preliminary training when he fell upon a tree-trunk 
and badly bruised the right side of his neck. There was considerable swelling, which 
subsided, and hoarseness, which persisted for six months. He had been discharged from 
me Army with a diagnosis of recurrent laryngeal nerve paralysis, after having been 
examined by a number of otolaryngologists. When seen in civilian life the right cord was 
p the cadaveric position and nothing else was to be made out clinically. X-rays of the 
Ipyngeal cartilage showed no fracture. Electromyography of the laryngeal musculature 
showed full motor activity on the affected side. His discharge diagnosis was thus dis- 
proved, and it became clear that he had a fixation of the crico-arytenoid joint. 


A New CEsophagoscope 

Martin Henry said that the distally illuminated cesophagoscope of the tubular type 
gp’c admirable illumination at the position where it was most needed, but it was 
difficult to manipulate, and being necessarily of the tubular pattern the field of view was 
tesmicted. The disadvantage of the proxiraally illuminated type of instrument was that, 
'yiiiie giving an admirable open field at the end of the scope, it had diminished illumina- 
tion. 

He had designed an cesophagoscope which gave an open field of view at the distal end, 
jvas easv to manipulate, and afforded adequate illumination. A definite improvement 
m the illumination of proximally illuminated instruments could be obtained by aligning 
the lamps so that thev bore directly on the distal end of the instrument. ' Existing 
mstruments carrying their lights in long tubes were focused on the walls of the main 
tube, the illumination finally reaching the tip of the cesophagoscope bv means of cross 
reflection, so that a proportion of the illuminating power of each bulb ‘tvas lost. In his 
instrument the lamp-carrv’ing tubes, instead of being some inches long, were only lust 
long enough to prevent reflection from the bulb reaching the surgeon’s eye In this 
instrument the lamp-carrv-ing tubes were inside the msophagoscope If the instrument 
"as examined without the lamp-carrv-ing saddle in it it would be noted that wheto:r 
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It is not possible by means of clcctroniydgraphic examination to differentiate between 
an axonal interruption and a reversible ischxmic block for about twelve to fourteen days 
tollowing the nerve injury, as it is not until this time that fibrillation commences.' 


The demonstration of even a single repetitive motor unit action potential is of great 
prognostic significance in a case in which clinically the paralysis is complete, as it 
inaicatcs that a few nerve fibres have escaped damage, and therefore suggests that the 
lesion is “in continuity”. 


In the cases of the infective group, i.e. Bell’s palsy, herpes zoster and otitis media, 
• electromyographic examinations confirm the clinical observations, but, in addition, offer 
a more detailed analysis of the nature of the paralysis. This is particularly valuable 
in assessing the prognosis. In mild cases of iacial paresis, ' there was a reduction of 
motor unit activity in response to a maximum voluntary effort to move the muscles but 
no other abnormalities. Recovery both clinically and as shown by means of electromyo- 
graphic recordings was complete within a few weeks. In instances w'here the facial 
weakness tVas more marked and associated with a considerable degree of lower motor 
neuron denervation, recovery resulted in marked associated movements. This is accounted 
for by the fact that many of the regenerating axons do not follow then" original path- 
ways and dichotomization "of the axon is frequent. The work of Howe, Tower and Duel 
(1937) has placed the phenomenon of associated movement following re-innervation on 
an anatomical basis, and the ultimate prognosis regarding the dissociated movement of 
the facial muscles is poor in view of this abnormal pattern of innervation.' It may be 
possible, however, in some instances to improve the degree of recovery. Two cases of 
facial paralysis, in which there was complete axonal interruption, w'cre followed through 
to functional recovery and their treatment carefully controlled. They were started on a 
daily session of' “galvanism" and were also shoii’n how to massage their faces, which 
they did a number of times daily. In addition, die angle of the mouth was kept' 
elevated by means of a “facial” hook. Electromyographic recordings were made_ at 
weekly intervals and soon after the appearance of the first motor unit action potentials 
slight movement was observed on attempted voluntary contraction. The “galvanism’ 
was then stopped and die patient began to practise individual facial movements in front 
of a mirror every day. The mode of regeneration and basis of associated movements 
were explained to the patients. In both instances, the patients were co-operative and in 
both cases associated movements were less than was usually seen. 

Ballance and Duel (1932) have advocated that the facial nerve should be decompressed 
immediately a facial paralysis is seen in order to prevent axonal interruption, but, in 
view of the ivork of Denny-Brown and Brenner (1944(7 and b), it does not seem likely 
that many operations could be carried out in time to be effective. Furthermore, it JS 
doubtful, from the anatomical point of view, whether exposure of the facial nerve from 
the lateral semicircular canal to the stylomastoid foramen and incising its sheath, is an 
adequate decompression. Kettel (1943) analysed a large number of cases of facial 
paralysis, associated with otitis media or mastoid infection, but came to no definite 
conclusion as to the optimum time for operation. He was, hoivever, of the opinion tliat, 
in cases of immediate complete facial paralysis following mastoidectomy or labyrinthw- 
tomy, the facial nerve should be explored within seventy-two hours. In these cases, the 
operation of decompression seems to be of theoretical rather than practical value. 

In one case of Bell’s palsy, the paralysis persisted for six weeks but at no time was 
fibrillation, indicative of a lower motor neuron denervation, detected and recovery ujas 
complete and movements were normal. This is of interest for it suggests that the 
condition of a reversible ischremic block may persist for very long periods. 

There were three cases of very long-standing paralysis in which there was marked 
contracture. The contracture was confirmed as being due to fibrous metaplasia, tor 
there were numerous areas of electrical “silence” in the facial muscles when electromyo 
graphic examinations were made. These patients had received no physiotherapy. 


The intrinsic laryngeal musculature . — ^In order to record the action potentials , 

intrinsic muscles of the larynx, it was necessary to use a concentric needle electrode 
sufficient length so that all manipulations could be carried out through a laryngoscop • 

The intrinsic muscles of the larynx have been investigated in a number of 
motor unit action potentials resemble those obtained from the ^quested 

needle was first inserted into the lateral crico-arytcnoid muscles and activity as 

to abduct the cords by taking a deep breath. There was diotor Lit 

long as the cords ivere abducted. When the cords were a , roiisdes, even 
activity decreased but did not die away completely. Thus the abdu 
when the cords are adducted, maintain a certain amount of tone . 
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E. D. D. Davis said that one of the disadvantages of the use of radium impiantation was 
that there was considerable suppuration and a puckered scar was left in the neck. For 
his own part, if he could not have a complete excision and if he had to have radium or deep 
X-rays, he would prefer X-ray therapy. 

The Chairman said that in Edinburgh they had a cancer research department 
of which the radiologist was in charge. In every case from the pathology 
department which was diagnosed as tumour, a report was sent direct to the cancer research 
department. If the growth was in the centre of the cord, e.xtending slightly below, it was 
considered very much better to use radium, but if further back this was thought to be 
useless. Teleradium had been almost given up in favour of deep X-rays of heavy voltage, 
nearly up to one .million. The fenestration operation gave a better voice result than the 
treatment of the cord by deep X-rays. When there was recurrence after the use of deep 
X-rays nothing could be done apart from attempting laryngofissure, but if radium needles 
had been used, deep X-rays could be used later on from the opposite side with suitable, 
screening. 

V. E. Negus said that he would not like to give the impression that he recommended 
abandonment of operation. For a limited growth of a low grade, clear of the vocal process 
of the arytenoid, larvngofissure was a suitable treatment. It was a certain operation; the 
voice was not quite as good as after irradiation, but there were none of the unpleasant 
after-effects that might be associated with any form. of irradiation, and the voice was 
serviceable for all purposes. It would be a pity if the operation were abandoned. It was 
for the case where laryngectomy would ordinarily be required, that radium must be 
considered. He did not know whether Mr. Hogg was recommending that laryngofissure 
should be abandoned; manv people felt that the case most suitable lor irradiation was 
the case also most suitable for operation. If one could expect 75 or 80 fv of success with 
the laryngofissure operation, that should be a recommendation. 

J. C. Hogg said that the question whether laryngofissure should be retained or abandoned 
was entirely one for the individual surgeon. Those accustomed to use radium could produce 
results equally good from the mortality point of view as those accustomed to do laryngo- 
fissure; but in the Jhands of the occasional user of radium the results were not sc good. 

Xanthoma of Upper Jaw. 

Man, aged 39, ex-R.A.F. Admitted March 1946 with proptosis .and failure of vision in 
right eye. X-rays showed opacity of right antrum. Exploration revealed a large encap- 
sulated tumour expanding the antrum; this was removed. Severe haemorrhage 
necessitated packing. There was still a fistula on discharge from hospital on May 1. 
Vision improved from 6/60 to 6/9, with disappearance of central scotoma and improve- 
ment of field. The fistula has now healed and the nose is normal. ' 

W. H. Bradbeer said that this was one of those cases which looked formidable at first 
but ended happily. Xanthomata were not uncommon in the skull, especially in the 
petrous bone. Sometimes they were single, but there were multiple cases occurring 
especially in the long bones. In some cases there was also proptosis and disturbance of 
pituitary function, and the condition was known as the Hand-Schiiller-Christian syndrome. 
One interesting point was that this condition tended to occur in jaundiced patients. This 
patient was suffering on admission from a sharp attack of benign tertian malaria, with 
a marked anaemia (Hb. 60%) so that it was possible he might have some haemolytic 
jaundice in connexion with his xanthoma. 

Blastomycosis of Nasal Mucosa (Shown by Dr. Allex at Mr. Bradbeer’s request). 

Woman, aged 63. Treated since April 1945 for extensive , blastomycotic lesions of 
skin. Great improvement following X-rays, potassium iodide and gold treatment. Nose 
shows small perforation of septum and granular condition of inferior turbinals from 
"Tiich the Blastomyces dermalitidis has, on one occasion, been identified. 

H. W. Allen (E.xeter) said that this was one of the first cases of the American type 
described in this country. The patient was first seen by him in April 1945, complaining 
of skin trouble affecting the cheeks and nose for a year. There were a number of minor, 
complaints — chilblains, &;c. Two or three years previously she had laryngitis. The' 
present skin trouble started as a rash under the skin, later forming a crust; when the crust 
came off, a red patch was exposed and pus could he expressed. Microscopic exairnna- 
tion of the pus showed t)-pical blastomycetic mycelium and yeast-like double-contoured 
cells, which he thought he confirmed by culture. [He showed two cultures which 
. had been obtained from the case shown and from another case of ulcera- 
tive blastomycosis; the latter had been reported on as a blastomyccs, but this appeared 
to him to he questionable: the former was considered to show 'a fairly ts'pical colony 
of Blastomyces dermatitidis with abruptly rising edge and eccentric areola 1 There was 
tto question of- residence abroad in this case, and the onlv suggestion that this could be 
American blastomycosis came from the fact that Anieric.Vn negro troops had been in the 
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the observer looked through the lumen of the main tube or down either of the empty 
iamp-carrying tubes a complete \'ic\v of the field afforded by the tin of the instrument 
ivas obtained. ^ 

He had had these instruments made in very much larger sizes than usual, first because 
the target the instrument the easier it was to find the way into the ocsophagoscope, and 
secondly because the chief limitation to the size of the ocsophagoscope was not the size 
of the oesophagus, which was enormously dilatable, but the anteroposterior space between 
the upper and lower teeth. One of these models was built for edentulous adults and in 
spite of its large size would pass freely down the (Esophagus of any edentulous adult 
without inflicting any trauma. 

These oesophagoscopes were made in die following sizes: 30 cm. for children; 40 and 
30 cm., metiuim adult; 40 and 30 cm., large adult; 40 and 30 cm., edentulous adult. 


15, 1946] 

Clinical Meeting at Torbay Hospital 

Chairman — G. Ewart Martin, P.R.O.S.Ed. 

(President of tlic Section of Laryngology') 

X-ray Films of Radium Needles in situ following Fenestration Operation. 

Tile operation was performed by Mr. Negus and Mr. Bradbeer in December 1941. 
Dosage 8,640 mg. hrs. Patient free from recurrence, but in September 1945 had an 
attack of perichondritis and coughed up a piece of cartilage. 

V. E. Negus said that rliis ivas an elderly man who ivas con.sidered unfit for an excision 
operation, with a growth which extended along one cord. The moral of the case was that 
there was a use for the application of radium to the larynx. I^t seemed to him that radium 
Was more logical than radon. Deep X-ray treatment for the larynx he drought to have 
disadvantages, and it rvas upsetting to the patient. Telcradium with a 5-graimrre 
unit was less so, but many patients complained during the treatment and some 
wanted to stop it. It took four to five weeks, whereas the application of radium needles 
might he over in about se\'en days. The previous week ire liad seen a jratient who had 
had the larynx irradiated by tcleradium four years ago and had had a mild perichondritis 
ever since. This did not seem to occur so much with needles. The present patient had 
been perfectly well for some years, and then this attack of perichondritis developed four 
years after the ojjeration. He could not think that Mr. Harmer’s recommendation to , 
use radium needles should be put aside without due thought; there seemed to be , 
certain conditions in which it might be a very suitable form of treatment. 

The Chairman said that he had had two cases in which the condition had apparently 
cleared up, and after eighteen months or two years perichondritis had developed on the 
other side. 


V. E. Negus said that the dosage might have been a little higher than necessary. Harmer 
now recommended four vertical and two horizontal needles — a total oi 10 mg. for seven 
days. He thought the way to avoid perichondritis developing on the opposite side was to 
ensure that the foremost needle was not too near to the cut edge of the thyroid ala. 


J. C. Hogg said that he had assisted Mr. Douglas Harmer in a large number of these 
cases and could vouch that they did extremely well on the average. The actual screenage 
was extremely important, if the development of perichondritis immediately or hi 

was to be avoided. Mr. Harmer had originally employed 0-5 mm, platinum niter, out 
went rapidly to 0-6 and now never employed anything less than 0-8, and vyith this he nan 
had far less trouble with post-operative sepsis and subsequent perichondritis. In fact, ne 
had not had perichondritis due to this operation for some time now. 

On the question of a horizontal or vertical palisade, a team of phj’sicists at Mount 
Vernon produced a paper on the physics of the arrangement, showing just 
maximum dosage was received. He joined issue slightly with Mr, Negus as to me moic. - 
tions for this procedure. By and large, those cases which had a growth 
the arytenoid were not so favourable from the physical aspect. The “density was nM 
retained in that area owing to the depth of the growth from the needle, therefore thge 
cases had not relatively as good a prognosis as they would have with L'idd’c 

the other hand, it could be said quite definitely that cases, which "’ure hmited to ^he m dd ^ 
third of the cord or the anterior commissure would obtain cure There was 

cases which had the cord removed, and with much better '’O'ces aftenvards^ r 
no doubt that of the two elements, radon or radium, radium were far radium 

Harmer was unable for a short period at the beginning of thejear « ^"vere far 
n^dles and had to use radon for a time. In his opinion the radium necaw;, 

better. 
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E. D. D. Davis said that one o£ the disadvantages of the use of radium implantation was 
that there was considerable suppuration and a puckered scar was left in the neck. For 
ms own part, if he could not hav'e a complete excision and if he had to have radium or deep 
k-ra.vs, he would prefer X-ray therapy. 

The Chairman said that in Edinburgh they had a cancer research department 
of which the radiologist was in charge. In evexy case from the pathology 
department which was diagnosed as tumour, a report was sent direct to the cancer research 
department. If the growth was in the centre of the cord, extending slightly below, it was 
considered very much better to use radium, but if further back this was thought to be 
useless. Teleradium had been almost given up in favour of deep X-rays of heavy voltage, 
nearly up to one .million. The fenestration operation gave a better voice result than the 
treatment of the cord by deep X-rays. When there was recurrence after the use of deep 
A-rays nothing could be done apart from attempting laryngofissure, but if radium needles 
had been used, deep X-ravs could be used later on from the opposite side with suitable, 
screening. 

V. E. Negus said that he would not like to give the impression that he recommended 
abandonment of operation. For a limited growth of a low grade, clear of the vocal process 
of the arytenoid, laryngofissure was a suitable treatment. It was a certain operation: the 
voice was not quite as good as after irradiation, but there were none of the unpleasant 
after-effects that might be associated with any form of irradiation, and the voice was 
serviceable for all purposes. It would be a pity if the operatiqn vvere abandoned. It was 
lor the case where larTOgectomj' w'ould ordinarily be required, that radium must be 
considered. He did not* know whether Mr. Hogg was recommending that laryngofissure 
Should be abandoned; many people felt that the case most suitable for irradiation was 
the case also most suitable for operation. If one could expect 75 or 80% of success with 
the laryngofissure operation, that should be a recommendation. 

C. Hogg said that the question whether laryngofissure should be retained or abandoned 
was entirely one for the individual surgeon. Those accustomed to use radium could produce 
results equally good from the mortality point of view as those accustomed to do larj-ngo- 
hssure; but in the hands of the occasional user of radium the results were not sc good. 

Xanthoma of Upper Jaw. 

hlan, aged 39, ex-R.A.F. Admitted March 1946 with proptosis , and failure of vision in 
right eye. X-rays showed opacity of right antrum. Exploration revealed a large encap- 
sulated tumour expanding the antrum; this was removed. Severe haemorrhage 
necessitated packing. There was still a fistula on discharge from hospital on May 1. 
vision improved from 6/60 to 6/9, with disappearance of central scotoma and improve- 
ment of field. The fistula has now healed and the nose is normal. 

W. H. Bradbeer said that this was one of those cases which looked formidable at first 
but ended happily. Xanthomata were not uncommon in the skull, especially in the 
petrous bone. Sometimes they were single, but there were multiple cases occurring 
espedally in the long bones. In some cases there was also proptosis and disturbance of 
pituitary function, and the condition was known as the Hand-Schiiller-Christian syndrome. 
One interesting point was that this condition tended to occur in jaundiced patients. This 
patient was suffering on admission from a sharp attack of benign tertian malaria, with 
a marked antemia (Hb. 60%) so that it was possible he might have some haemolytic 
jaundice in connexion with his xanthoma. 

Blastomycosis of Nasal Mucosa (Shown by Dr. Allen at Mr. Bradbeer’s request). 

Woman, aged 63. Treated since April 1945 for extensive , blastomycotic lesions of 
skin. Great improvement following X-rays, potassium iodide and gold treatment. Nose 
shows small perforation of septum and granular condition of inferior turbinals from 
which the Blastomyces dennatitidis has, on one occasion, been identified. 

H. W. Allen (Exeter) said that this was one of the first cases of the American ty'pe 
described in this country. The patient was first seen by him in April 1945, complaining 
of skin trouble affecting the cheeks and nose for a year. There were a number of minor, 
complaints- — chilblains, &:c. Two or three years previously she had laryngitis. The 
present skin trouble started as a rash under the skin, later forming a crust; when the crust 
came off, a red patch was exposed and pus could be expressed. Microscopic examina- 
tion of the pus showed typical blastomycetic mycelium and yeast-like double-contoured 
cells, which he thought he confirmed by culture. [He showed two cultures which 
■ been obtained from the case shown and from another case of ulcera- 
tive blastomycosis; the latter had been reported on as a blastomvces, but this appeared 
of ni'" questionable: the former was considered to show 'a fairly typical colony 

ot Blastomyces dennatitidis with abruptly rising edge and eccentric areola.] There was 
"O question of- residence abroad in this case, and the only suggestion that this could be 
citnerican blastomycosis came from the fact that American negro troops had been in the 
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neighbourhood where she hnd been staying. X-ray treatment of the face was advised, 
to which the skin responded readily. She responded to iodide and salicylates as well. 
In July 1945 the pulse-rate was 100 a minute, at which it still remained; she lost her slight 
pyre.\ia for a time, but relapses occur. The nasal condition was noted in October 1945; 
he thought there was a perforation of the septum. Gold treatment seemed to have 
improved licr, or at any rate to have done her no harm. An X-ray photograph of the 
chest was also taken, but no complete evidence that the disease was spreading to involve 
the lungs had been obtained. The X-ray shows infiltration at left base as a light diffuse 
shadow. Mr. Bradbeer confirmed tliat cultures from nasal mucosa and skin were positive. 

Tlie Chairman said that he had seen three cases of blastomycosis of the 
chest. None of the physicians had heard of it, and in most of the recent books there was 
no mention of it. If he had seen this case without the history he would have said it was 
typical of lupus. 

E. D. D. Davis said that he thought this was a case of lupus. There was a lacrimal sac 
infection, and there were scars on the tip of the nose and of a gland excision in the neck. 

Non-malignant Stricture of CEsophagus. 

Woman aged 29. History of difiiculty in swallowing for about three months. Was 
said to have swallowed some pota.ssium permanganate crystals. X-ray showed obstruc- 
tion in upper third of tesophagus. Wassermann reaction negative. QSsophngoscopy 
revealed a stricture which has been dilated three times with only temporary improvement. 

W. H. Bradbeer showed this case for information. 

V. E. Negus said that in the treatment of this case a large cesophagoscope was required. 
It was important to see what the surface was like, whether the epithelium were denudeo 
or not. Generally speaking, the result ought to be good with simple dilatation. There was a 
great difference in the way it was done. If bougies were put through a tight stricture one 
was likely to strip the epithelium. He used the dilating bag which slipped down a guide, 
and this bag when blown up would dilate to the size of four fingers. Possibly the stricture 
would have to be dilated every six months. In a small boy aged 3i years, in whom the 
X-rays were identical with those in the case now shown, and in whom there was an under- 
development of the oesophagus at this point, as there was in congenital shortening, wun 
lack of proper covering by epithelium, he had tried to improve matters by applying a skin 
graft, b.v making a little bag in a dumb-bell manner which could be blown up with a gratt 
on it. He would have said that in a case like the one shown there was no radical treat- 
ment possible. Anastomosis would prove to be unsatisfactory. 

Ian Robin .asked how tight was the stricture. 

W. H. Bradbeer said that it dilated veiT easily. He had dilated three times in two 
months and the patient only improved for a short period. 

Ian Robin suggested that the patient might be instructed to pass a mercury bougi^ 
herself daily. He had a similar case which he had to dilate with olive bougies on a string, 
and then the patient was quite comfortable passing the mercuiy one. at first before everj 
meal and now once a week. 

A. J. Wright said that a good deal depended on the stage of the stricture. If t^nre was 
recent injury of the oesophagus, provided the patient could be kept in a reasonable state 
of nutrition, the wise thing would be to leave it alone for six months or so. Interference 
in the acute stage of any oesophageal lesion tended to make matters worse rather tnan 
better. But it was rather difficult to say whether this was recent or not. 

The Chairman said that he hoped to show the results in four cases seen in ch ldren who 
had traumatic strictures following the swallowing of sulphuric acid or something of that 
kind. The cesophagoscope had been used and a dilator passed through to determine tne 
consistency of the stricture and then a gastrostomy had been done. The curious tnin» 
was that all these children who were able to carry on at school with a gastrostomv tuot 
would have an ounce of milk given by the gastrostomy tube in the morning and this sei 
up a reverse peristalsis which actually dilated the stricture, so that thev could be given a 
soft meal, almost an ordinary meal, by the mouth in the afternoon. Two of the^e cases 
were now fit i-adiologically'and accepted an ordinary sized cesophagoscope. The other iw 
had so much improved that he thought the gastrostomy tube would be removed quite sooi . 
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Section of Pathology 

President — Professor W. G. Babnaed, P.R.C.P. 

[July 2, 1946] 

Addresses Given* at the Centenary Celebrations of the Pathological 

Society of Lontjon 

The Pathological Society of London 

By Professor H. R. Dean 

It is my first duty to thank you for the honour which you to-day have done to the still 
surnving members of the Pathological Society of London. You have asked me to tell 
you about the early days of the Society, but one hundred years is a long time and I can 
do no better than read to you extracts from the early volumes of our Transactions and 
let our predecessors speak to you in their own words. 

“The establishment of a Society which should devote itself specially to the cultivation 
of Pathology, and render more generally available for this purpose the extensive oppor- 
tunities afforded by the numerous Medical Charities of the Metropolis, had long appeared 
to several Members of the Profession to be desirable.” 

“In February 1846 several gentlemen met together and agreed upon the issue of a 
arcular to such Members of the Profession as were known to be more particularlv 
interested in Pathological Studies.” 

‘A Provisional Committee of Gentlemen who had expressed their concurrence was 
appointed and agreed upon the issue of a Prospectus to the Members of the Profession 
at large, inviting their support and co-operation.” This appeal met with unexpected 
support and on October 20, 1846, at the first Meeting of the Society there were enrolled 
one hundred and six members. C. J. B. Williams, M.D., F.R.S., was appointed President 
and B. G. Babington, M.D., F.R.S., Richard Bright. M.D., F.R.S., J. Glendinning, M.D. 
RR-S., John Forbes, M.D., F.R.S., J. M. Arnott, F.R.S., Caesar Hawkins, C. A. Key*, Robert 
Liston, F.R.S., were appointed Vice-Presidents and James Copland, M.D., FJl.S., was 
appointed Treasurer. 

The President, the Treasurer and six Vice-Presidents were Fellows of the Royal Society 
and the Council “conceived that their names were too well known to the Profession to 
tequirc any comment on their part, and they could not but congratulate the Society 
upon having secured the countenance and services of gentlemen whose high position and 

Oct.— Path. 1 
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distinguished atiainniciits offered a sure guarantee for the support the Societv would 
receive at their hands". 

Among the original members were Richard Bright, Golding Bjrd, William Gull, William 
Jenner, Bence-Jones, Henry Pavey, Richard Quain and John Qncckett. The first list of 
Honorary Members included J. C. Cruveilhicr, William Stokes and C. Rokitansky. 

The^ First Genial Alccting of the Society was held on February I, 18-17, and the 
Council, on meeting for the first time the members at their General Meeting, thought 
it desirable to recapitulate the circumstances under which the Societv had its origin. 
At this meeting it was announced that the membership of the Society had increased to 
one hundred and thirty, and the meetings, so the Council believed, "were generally 
admitted to have been possessed of a high degree of interest. They had been unusually 
well attended and the specimens presented had rather exceeded the number of those 
which could be exhibited in the time allotted^ to each meeting. The latter circumstance 
was viewed by the Council svith special gratification, since tliey could not but regard it 
as establishing the correctness of dieir view that the Society witliout encroaching upon 
any other in existence would find a sufficient field of labour amply to occupy its time”. 

rite Pathological Society of London was instituted for the cultivation and prontotion 
of Pathology by the exhibition and description of specimens, drawings, microscopic 
preparations, casts or models of morbid parts. Rule IV governing the conduct of 
meetings reads as follows; 


“That, in remarks made in reference to specimens exhibited, all discussions on abstract 
points be as far as possible avoided : and the topics of diagnosis and treatment be not 
introduced further than is necessary to illustrate the pathology of tlie subject.”. 

In conclusion the Council had only to remark that “the future usefulness of the 
Society must depend on the individual exertions of the members and with this they 
trusted that it would eminently conduce to the advancement of that branch of Medical 
Science for the cultivation of which it n'as specially established”. 

The first communication was by Bence-Jones on a case of meningeal apoplexy. 

At tire early meetings Bencc-Joncs and Richard Quain were frequent e.xhibitors, and 
specimens were shown occasionally by Dr. W. Jenner, In 1850 Peter Latham became 
President of the Society, and W. Jenner joined the Council in 1853. 

Samuel Solly liad been elected to the Meml>er.ship of the Society in 1847, J. S. Bristowe 
in 1850 and in 1852 J. Hutcliinson, Jnr., described as of Liverpool Street, City. Andrew 
Clarke was elected in 1853 and in 1854 Samuel Wilk.s. 

During the early years of die Society the business of the Meetings was confined to the 
demonstration by members of specimens illustrating individual cases of disease. In 1855 
Thomas Addison had published his “Essay on Disease of die Supra-renal Capsules’’ and 
at a meeting of the Pathological Society, lield on January 6, 1856, Mr, Hutchinson and 
Mr. Bakewell reported the case of a man of 28 who had died of exhaustion after a short 
journey. Both .‘■upra-renal capsules were atrophied and contained calcareous concretions. 
At the post-mortem examination all the bystanders were struck with the remarkable 
brownness of the skin. Two years later Vol. IX of the Transactions of the Society contains 
the Report of a Committee of the Society' which had collected and examined 12 cases 
of disease of the supra-renal capsules and was able to confirm Addison’s observation of 
the association of disease.® of these glands with pigmentation of the skin. 


In the later fifties well-known names appear frequently in the pages of the TransMtions. 
Murchison. Spencer Wells, Samuel Wilks, Christopher Heath, Bristowe and TlioiMS 
Bryant showed many specimens to the Society. In 1861 Tlionias Nunneley of, Leeas 
reported a case of rupture of a gangrenous appendix followed by peritonitis and m 
December' of that year Jonathan Hutchinson de.scribcd to the Society syphilitic ulceration 
of the bones of the skull with deposits on their inner surfaces: “At two points, one oi 
the posterior half of the right parietal bone and the other on the left side of «« ® 

bone, were deposits of new bone, much resembling sawdust stained with blood, . 
as large as a crown piece.” 

In its first decade our Society encouraged the study of m°rbid anatomy 
morbid processes. "Our Founders had also the wisdom , os John '' ” expianarion 
in his Presidential Address, "to recognize tliat no durable dieory. no siiffici 
of the processes causing structural derangement could be formed excep ^ 
basis of^facts. The accumulation of facts was to be the Society s first car 
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The foundation of our Society followed very closely upon the great discoveries then so 
recently made in normal histology or as it was then called “general anatomy” through 
the improvement of the microscope and by the employment of methods before unknown 
or little used, particularly the pr^aration of finer and more transparent sections made 
possible by chemically hardening the tissues and by their differential staining". 

The publication in 1858 of Virchow’s lectures on cellular pathology, followed five years 
later by his book on the pathogenic tumours, opened a new chapter in the history of our 
Society. As a President of the Society remarked: "Yet, with a full appreciation of the 
paramount importance of established well-ascertained facts, inferences could not be 
altogether avoided; they' would frequently force themselves upon the observer and out 
of them theories would sometimes arise. Who. having observed the clinical phenomena 
of inflammation, could avoid speculating as to its essential nature and its causes? Who 
familiar with the clinical courses of a cancer and a fibrous tumour and possessing some 
knowledge of hi.stology could avoid the interesting question — W'hat is it which confers 
on the one the endowments which we sum up under the word malignant, and gives 
to the other those implied by the term innocent?” 

In -1869 four years after the publication of “Die Krankhaften Geschwiilste” the Society 
set up a “Committee on Morbid Growths and Processes’* in order “to ascertain if any 
and what relation exists between anatomical structure and those clinical features ordinarily 
regarded as malignant”. 

Reports on specimens from isolated cases, however, continued to constitute the chief 
business of the Society and in, the sixties there appe.ar in the Transactions names of men 
destined to play a great part in the development of the Medical Sciences. In 1863 Burdon 
Sanderson demonstrated sections of a fibro-cellular tumour of the ureter and Broadbent 
described a malignant tumour of the occipital bone. In 1864 Morell Mackenzie gave 
the first of a series of reports of lumours of the larynx and in the following year Hilton 
Tagge described “bronchial casts in asthma containing numerous bright rounded particles 
"hich appeared to mvself and Dr. Wilks to be shrivelled nuclei”. 

Comparative pathology was not neglected. In 1848 Mr. Crisp exhibited six specimens 
illustrating disease in the lower animals including “the testicle of a ram converted into 
calcareous matter” and “a fungoid tumour from the eye of a canary”. Other specimens 
exhibited to the Societv were the spleen of a bull that died of splenic apoplexy, enlarged 
thyroid glands in voung lions, diseased renal bodies in a camel, and “the colon of a 
sheep showing colotomv performed by a parrot”. . 

In 1882 the Societv appointed a standing Committee for Comparative Pathology and in 
1887 there were cornmunications on the diseases of vegetables. 

Villcmin’s great distowrv first published in 1865 that tuberculosis was a specific iniec- 
tion due to a then invisible inoculable agent transmissible from men to lower animals 
produced a quick response from members of the Society. In 1867 John Simon demon- 
strated the results of the inoculation of guinea-pigs and rabbits with material obtained 
from tuberculous patients and in the same year Burdon Sanderson found that the micro- 
scopical changes produced in animals by the introduction of tuberculous matter resembled 
closely the changes produced by sterile foreign bodies such as setons. From these 
experiments Sanderson drew the conclusion that the microscopical change.s seen in tuber- 
culosis were produced by the irritation of fordgn bodies and that it was unnecessary to 
assume the existence of’ a living and infective virus. Three years later, however, as the 
result of an extensive series of experiments Sanderson was able to confirm Villemin’s 
riews by the demonstration of the close similarity of the lesions produced in experimentally 
infected animals with those found in the organs of tuberculous pattients. 

A great discussion was held under the auspices of the Society in April 1875 on the 
Germ Theory of Disease and it would be impossible to give here and now a summary of 
the arguments, for and against, put forward by Charlton Bastian, Burdon Sanderson, 
Jonathan Hutchinson, Murchison and other speakers. Although this discussion, carried 
through with great vigour on both sides, was inconclusive, communications on bacteriologv' 
became more frequent during the seventies, and in 1884 the President of the Society 
observed that “if all that has lately been written about these low forms of plant life be 
'tue, they would appear to take an active causative share in nearly all the ills to which 
flesh and blood are heir”. The President added “the pages of our Proceedings show that 
our members have not been idlers in this branch of research”. 

In the Iate"sV^r”'-ie.s great attention was paid to the origins and phenomena of inflam- 
mation as Nfic relation, which at that time was not generally admitted, of 
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distinguished attainments offered a sure guarantee for the suppon the Sodetv would 
receive at their hands”. ' ‘ 

Among die original members were Richard Bright, Golding Bird, William Gull, William 
Jenner, Bence-Jones, Henry Pavey, Richard Quam and John Oueckett. The first list of 
Honorary Members included J. C. Cruveilhier, William Stokes and C. Rokitansky. 

The First General Meeting of the Society was held on February 1, 1847, and the 
Council, on meeting for the first time the mcmbcr.s at their General Meeting, thought 
It desirable to recapitulate the circumstances under which the Society had its origin. 
At this meeting it ivas announced that the incmbcrship of the Society iiad increased to 
one hundred and thirty, and die meetings, so the Council believed, "were generally 
admitted to have been possessed of a high degree of interest. They had been unusually 
well attended and die specimens presented had rather e-\cccdcd the number of those 
which could be exhibited in the time allotted to eacli meeting. The latter circumstance 
was viewed _hy die Council with special gratification, since they could not but regard it 
ns cstablisliing the correctness of their view that the Society without encroaching upon 
any other in existence would find a sufficient field of labour amply to occupv its time”. 

The Pathological Society of London ivas instituted for the cultivation and promotion 
of Pathology by the exhibition and description of specimens, drawings, microscopic 
preparations, casts or models of morbid , parts. Rule IV governing the conduct of 
meetings reads as follows: 


"That, in remarks made in reference to specimens cxliibited, all discussions on abstract 
points be as far as possible avoided:' and the topics of diagnosis and treatment be not 
introduced further tiian is necessary to illustrate the pathology of die subject.”. 

In conclusion tlic Council had only to remark that "the future usefulness of the 
Society must depend on the individual exertions of the members and with this they 
trusted that it would eminently conduce to the advancement of that branch of Mediew 
Science for the cultivation of which it was specially established’'. 

The first communication rvas by Bence-Jones on a case of meningeal apoplexy. 

At tire early meetings Bence-Jones and Richard Quain were frequent exltibitors, and 
specimens were shown occasionally by Dr. W. Jenner. In 1850 Peter Latham became 
President of the Society, and W. Jenner joined the Council in 1853. 

Samuel Solly had been elected to the Membership of the Society in 1847, J, S. Btistowe 
in 1850 and in 1852 J. Hutchinson, Jnr., described as of laverpool Street, City, Andrew 
Clarke was elected in 1853 and in 1854 Samuel Wilks. 

During the early years of the Society the business of the Meetings was confined to the 
demonstration by members of sjrccimens illustrating individual cases of disease. In 1855 
Thomas Addison had published his "Essay on Disease of die Supra-renal Capsules’’ and 
at a meeting of the Pathological Society, held on January 6, 1856, Mr. Hutchinson and 
Mr. Bakewell reported the case of a man of 28 who had died of exhaustion after a shon 
journey. Both .supra-renal capsules iverc atrophied and contained calcareous concretions. 
At the post-mortem examination all the bystanders were .struck iviih the remarkable 
brownness of the skin. Two years later Vol. IX of the Transactions of the Society contains 
the Report of a Committee of the Society which had collected and examined 12 cases 
of disease of the supra-renal capsules and was able to confirm Addison’s observation of 
the association of diseases of these glands with pigmentation of the skin. 


In the later fifties well-known names appear frequently in the pages of the Transitions. 
Murchison. Spencer Wells, Samuel Wilks, Christopher Heath, Bristowe and 
Bryant showed many specimens to the Society. In 1861 Thomas Nunneley of. X^eas 
reported a case of rupture of a gangrenous appendix followed by peritonitis and m 
December of that year Jonathan Hutchinson described to the Society syphilitic ulccratio 
of the bones of the skull with deposits on their inner surfaces; "At two points, one o 
the posterior half of the right panetal bone and the other on the left side of “'c "O ‘ 
bone, were deposits of new bone, much resembling sawdust stained tvith blood, ao 
as large as a crown piece.” 

In its first decade our Society encouraged the study _of ^ 

morbid processes. "Our Founders had also the wisdom , as Jo.m mWenr explanation 

in his presidential Address, "to recognize that no durable theory, no sufiicie 
of the processes causing structural derangement could 
basis of facts. The accumulation of facts was to be the Society s first ca 
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On June 4, 1907, the Pathological Society was dissolved and Samuel George Shattock 
wrote: 

"Dissoluta est jam de die quarto Junii, 1907, Societas Pathologica Londinensis, Facultas 
ut fieret Pathologica Societatis regia; Medicinte, in Londino nuper constitutte. Quascunquc 
ad hanc Facultatem pertinent Uttetae, conjunctim cunt ilUs Societatis regiK Medkinse 
abhinc in lucera edentur.” 


Cellular Pathology 

By Professor G. R. Camerok 

Br a strange coincidence, the life of our Society corresponds almost exactly with the 
rise of cellular dicory, and cellular pathology in panicular. Improvements in the pro- 
duction of microscopes made steady progress during the early years of the nineteenth 
century, and, in 1807, Van Deyl invented a compound microscope with achromatic 
objective, giving a magnification of 229. In the 1840’s, large-scale microscope manu- 
facture was going on on the Continent, and the fitting of microscopes with aplanajic and 
achromatic systems was a common affair. The finer structure of animal and plant life 
had been studied mostly by botanists throughout this period, and culminated in 1838 
in the publications of Schleiden and Schwann, who gave us the famous generalization 
of the identity of animal and plant units of life. In the decade immediately before the 
foundation of our Society, the important fact was recognized that cells reproduce 
hy direct division, though the nature of this process was not grasped until the 1870’s when 
karyokinesis was fully worked out. 

The next few years brought the discovery by Oscar Hertwig ^875) of the fusion of 
tnaie and female gametes and an exact appreciation of the function of the nucleus. In 
this latter fundamental advance, the experimental cytologists, especially Nusshaum and 
Verworn, played a vital part. 

From the I890's onwards came the rediscovery of the Mendelian phenomena of heredity 
and their interpretation in terms of nuclear, especially chromosome, behaviour. During 
this period, too, the methods of physical and enzyme chemistry' were applied to problems 
of the cell, in particular the discoveries by van’t Hoff and Arrhenius, about the properties 
of solutions and electrolytic dissociation, whilst the elucidation of catalysis and fermenta- 
tion by Berzelius and Ostwald revolutionized our notions of cell function. Long before 
this time, however, Graham (1861), in founding colloid science, laid the way open for a 
new attack on living matter. Seme sort of an idea about this substance had been in 
existence for many years. The pioneer proto-zoologists of the eighteenth century no 
doubt were familiar with its cruder characteristics. Attempts at a more precise definition 
"ere made by Gruithuisen in 1811, Dujardin (1835), Purkinje (1837) and von Mohl (1846). 
To Purkinje we owe the term “protoplasm”, the introduction of methods of fixation and 
staining and even a rudimentary m crotome. The true place of protoplasm in the study 
of life was exactly stated by Max Schultze (1861) in his' simplified definition of the cell 
as a mass of protoplasm containing a nucleus, and about the same time a broad view of 
the organism as a cell state was suggested by Rudolph Virchow (1858) and Briicke (1861). 
Whether the cell is the only living substance has since been disputed, hence it is better 
to speak of “cellular theory”. Most biologists agree that intercellular substances and fibrils 
ate non-living derivatives of protoplasm. Amongst such advocates was Lionel Beale, in 
his day a prominent member of our Society. 

Shortly before the Pathological Society of London was founded in 1846, there appeared 
in 1845 a remarkable little book by John Goodsir and his brother, entitled “Anatomical 
and Pathological Observations”, in which are set out some ideas about the relationship 
between cells and nutrition, and their importance in some pathological processes. John 
Goodsir clearly recognized the existence of cell territories in the organism. In this way he 
fore.stalled the better-known work of Rudolph Virchow, and k may rightlv he claimed 
dtat he was one of the pioneers of cellular pathology. There is little "doubt, however, that 
cellular pathology first came into its own with the publication in 1858 of Rudolph Virchow’s 
“Die Cellular Pathologic”. I believe Virchow’s greatest contributions may be summarized 
as follows; Cells are the units of life and disease. They are grouped together to form 
teiritories under the control of blood-vessels. Unhealthy cells are unable to attract nutri- 
Rtent from their associated blood-vessels, and when this occurs, noxious ingredients pas.s 
to the blood, producing dyscrasias and metastatic disease. All disease-producing agents. 
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suppuration with infection. Morbid histology had supplemented morbid anatomy and 
moibid physiology was stimulated by the still newer science of bacteriology. 

Mr, Huike in an address to the Society {jointed out that: 


doctrine of diapede.si.v, the partial truth of tvhicfi no unprejudiced observer can, 
i think, doubt, if held to the complete exclusion of all others, has never appeared to 
me to be free from senous difficulties. Of these 1 would instance three: the inconceivable 
numbers and rapidity in wJiich the white blood-corpuscles must be formed in cases of 
extensive inflammations; the great cbstaclcs they must have overcome in some of d^eir 
wanderings to reach such resting-{jlaces in which the}’ arc sometimes found; and the 
singular change of endowments which the u’hite blood-corpuscle sometimes undergoes in 
becoming a pus-corpuscle. In illustration of the first of these difficulties, let me instance 
the histolo^iciil phenomena of erysipelas. Here the whole subcutaneous areolar tissue 
of a limb will in a few hours become stuffed with leucocytes, for the enumeration of which 
hillions were tgo small a unit. How difficult is the conception that the formation of 
white blood-corpuscles could have been so augmented and accelerated as to have, in 
addition to the normal physiological requirements, supplied these countless swarms of ' 
emigrants. Other instances of such wonderful journeys might be cited, but tliose which 
I have adduced may suffice to show that implicit credence in travellers’ tales is not always 
easy. Why the white blood-corpuscle, become pus-corpuscle, should lose its pristine 
innocence, and acquire so virulent a nature, as wc know it sometimes has, may find its 
explanation in the observation made by Hucter, that die corpuscles of septic pus contain 
within them Schizomycetes. 


"During the whole existence of our Society no theory has arisen that in its practical 
bearings can rank in importance with one which in the pre.scnt decade has gained so 
many adherents. 1 mean the doctrine which tcacites that die inception and maintenance 
of the inflammatory process are due to the influence of those living agents which appear 
to be inseparably connected with tlic process of putrefaction — a doctrine which has here 
been so ably e.xpounded by Sir Joseph Lister, and which one of its ablest and most 
thoroughgoing continental advocate.s, the late Professor Hucter, whose early death all 
must deplore, embodied in tire aphorism, ‘Without Schizomycetes no sepsis — without 
sepsis no inflammation’.” 

In conclusion 1 cannot do better than quote a few .sentences from the Presidential 
Address of Samuel Wilks delivered on February 19, 1881 : 


"I have always considered that the glory of this Society has lain in its cultivation of 
morbid anatomy. If this were not so,' wherefore the need of its existence? Before us 
foundation other Societies were in full force, one of their functions being the discussion 
of questions of pathology, and to them the right still remains; but the opportunity was 
needed by which those engaged in the new science of patliology could organize their 
work and bring together facts, so as to place on a surei’ foundation the more substantia! 
and material data on which so many morbid processe.s depend.” 

“Why so great devotion to pathology? Docs it help us to cure the sick? Can it assist 
us in alleviating the sufferings of our fellow-creatures, which is the great object of our 
calling? Or, docs not pathology keep far in advance of therapeutics? For my part 
I have not the slightest feeling of sympatliy with these questions, for I heheve that 
discoveries in p.atjiology and therapeutics always go hand in hand. Of course, I//''"' 
there is a doctrine which maintains that therapeutics has a basis on its own, and physio 
and pathology may be altogether ignored. I need not remind you, gentlemen, uno a 
engaged in scientific work, that such considerations as ulterior and practical results . 
not worthy of you. A scientific man is a worker for truth, and, in my e.vpcriencc, i 
sees any other object before him than the immediate result of his investigations, o 
he be working by any other light than tire ‘siccunr lumen’, of ujiicii Bacon spetAs, he 
miss his mark. The discovery of a new fact must bring with it good, althougn 
scientific man works for truth alone, and feels that knowledge is its own reward. 


"It would, indeed, be easy to show the enormous accumulation of knowledge uhich 
has arisen from a simple inspection of the dead, and we are proud to think ttiat 
of this is contained in our Transticlions.’' 

"In conclusion, let me say that our Society stands out Jo “ Imponan! 

medicine as having taken a large share in the cultiratwn f worfc.^’ind if 

branches. It has made constant progress, and Aas never J/of office I .chall 

you now, gentlemen, maintain it in the same path during mv tiio )c.r 

be more than content.” 
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Cellular pathology originated from the general suidy of the nature and origin of 
living things. Its future lies in maintaining this close connexion and fundamental advances 
will come only so long' as this relation is preserved. 


Chemical Pathology 
By Professor E. C. Dodds 


The growth of chemical pathology has been characterized by great irregularity right 
from its inception. When systematic organic chemistry had been placed on a firm 
foundation by the organic chemists of the early part of the last century, almost without 
exception they worhed on biological products. One only thinks of names of people like 
Liebig, Hoppe-Set-ler and others to conjure up immediately the work on proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, hemoglobin, &c. There is no doubt that these men can be regarded as the 
originators of the interest in chemical pathology. By the middle of the last century, 
however, the growth of synthetic organic chemistry had developed, with tlte result that 
organic chemists of the day deserted the study of the natural products for the much 
more fascinating problems presented by this new science of organic chemistry. 

By the end of the last century and the dawn of this one, chemical work in pathology 
was really confined to very elementary examination of the urine, faces, gastric juices, 
&c., and the examination of the blood for chemical constituents was largely a research 
problem. No notable developments in the subject occurred in this country for a very 
long period due mainly to the lack of suitable methods. Very rapid developments were 
made in America, however, from 1912 onwards, when Folin began to publish the result 
of his researches on colorimetric methods. He realized that if a number of blood con- 
stituents were to be estimated, then some form of common filtrate must be prepared 
from a single specimen on which it would be possible to estimate urea, sugar, uric acfd, 
non-protein nitrogen, &c. This he succeeded in doing by the introduction of the well- 
known tungstic acid method of precipitation. He developed colorimetric techniques for 
the estimation of practically every known constituent of blood. These methods were 
not used in this country until years after publication for three reasons: (1) The main 
developments were published during the 1914-1918 war when there were more urgent 
and immediate problems to attend to. (2) There existed a violent prejudice against 
colorimetric methods amongst British biological analysts. They regarded the colori- 
meter as a somewhat immoral instrument which enabled people to take a short cut to 

results which should only be arrived at by an elaborate technique performed by an 

expert. Finally, it must be admitted that there was a third reason, and that was the 

extraordinary inaccuracy of manv of Folin’s publications. Whilst he was a meticulous 
worker, he was an extremely careless w'riter, with the result that if one performed a 
method as he described it, the chance.s were that some untoward event would intervene 
such as a heavy precipitate or an unexplained colour which rendered the determination 
impossible. I remember myself struggling with a uric add method in which, just before 
one made the colorimetric comparison, a dense white precipitate appeared, rendering 
comparison quite impossible. Unfortunately Folin was that type of genius who did not 
reply to letters. I always remember on m'y first visit to the States going to him and 
questioning him about this determination of uric acid. He replied imperturbably that 
he did not use that reagent at all now, and gave me an entirely different one that 
worked perfectly. By 1920, however, a number of people had struggled with Folin’s 
methods and had actually got them to work and they are now the basis of the methods 
utilized in chemical pathology. 


I would earnestly suggest that a greater number of posts be made for chemical patholo- 
gists in any future planning and that these posts should be independent, collaborating 
on terms of equality with the clinicians and the pathologists. To my mind it is a 
retrograde step to regard the chemical pathologist as an assistant to the pathologist 
because I am certain that if this attitude is persisted in, then the best type of bio 
chemist will not be attracted to chemical pathology. Again I would like to 'suggest for 
consideration that the biochemist who takes up chemical pathology need not nw^ss-irilv 
possess a medical qualification It seems to me much more essential that he should 
have a first-dass knowledge of chemistry and biochemistry and that he can le-ivp 
medical knowledge on the one hand to his clinical colleagues and on the other 
his pathological colleagues. ^ to 
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except those which arise primarily in the blood, are derived from altered metabolism of 
cells. Cells are disturired in a number of ways. Disturbed function, for instance, leads 
to exhaustion and fatigue; disturbed nutrition to hypertrophy, degeneration and inflam- 
mation; whilst if the formative function of cells be up.sct, there folloivs hyperplasia, pus 
formation, tuberculosis or neoplasms. 

Virchow recognized the importance of the cell in inheritance, and his famous dictum 
omnis celJula e celhila” is as important to genetics as it is to cellular theory in general. 
Virchow, however, was insistent that the discovery of causes of disease does not clear 
up the nature of such diseases. Throughout iiis long life, he returned to this idea and 
continually stressed the need for further information about the nature of protoplasm and 
its response to injury. 

In this limited time I cannot do more than touch on a few problems which cellular 
pathology has elucidated. Amongst these of first importance is the question of inflamma- 
tion. Blood cells were recognized soon after the invention of crude microscopes by 
Pisa (1656), Swammerdam (1658), Malpighi (1661-1665), Leeuwenhoek (1687). In 1824, 
the I'rench biologist Dutrochet described the migration of white corpuscles through the 
walls of blood ves.sels, but lie gave no reason for this. It remained for the British 
investigators, Augustus Waller and William Addison (1839-1846), to show .that migration 
of white cells occurred from the vessels of an injured part, whilst, in 1850, Thomas 
Wharton Jones noted that granular leukocytes appeared in large number in wounds, 
moving out of the regional blood vessels by means of intrinsic movements. Wharton 
Jones described the margination of such corpuscles and he also studied the formation 
of fibrous tissue. The investigations of Julius Cohnheim crowded into an all too short 
life resulted in a dynamic idea of the process and gave us, widi few exceptions, our 
modern views on inflammation. The controversies which sprang up around Cohnheim’s 
work added much exact information about proliferation of tissue cells, including the 
tumour cell. 


Closely related in time tvas the study of phagocytosis, and here again tve note the 
important part played by the biologists. Virchow (1852) had seen red blood corpuscles 
inside other cells and had attributed this to mecltanical pressure, a view whicli stultified 
the original observations of cellular pathologists for some years. Ernst Haeckel, in 1858, 
noted that indigo granules iverc taken up by amceboid cells of gasteropods. About ten 
years later, von Recklinghausen, Ponfick and Langhans showed that carmine particles 
introduced into the circulation of animals were ingested by cells in the .spleen, bone- 
marrow and liver, and indeed a few years before Preyer (1864) actually waldhed blood 
cells taking up particles. Robert Koch, in 1876, found anthrax bacilli in foe round 
cells of frogs infected with that organism, and Grawitz, in 1879, described similar inges- 
tion of a fungus from the lily of the valley. In an apparently forgotten observation, 
Roser, in 1881, suggested that immunity of plants and animals partly depends on the 
property of their contractile cells of ingesting micro-organisms, but it remained for Metch- 
nikoff to establish the phagocytosis theory as we now know it. 

It is thus possible to recognize three stages in the hundred years of cell theory and 
cellular pathology; (I) The pre-cellular period which overlaps into our period, when 
many of the fundamental observations about cells were made by isolated workers without 
any clear idea of a connecting link. (2) The cellular period, a stage of .almost pure 
morphology with little emphasis on protoplasm. (3) A period of physico-chemical 
investigation, with more and more attention being given to the nature and function oi 
protoplasm. Glimmerings of quantitative study appeared at this stage, which corres- 
pond with the rise of biochemistry and biophysics. 


I believe we are now passing into a fourth stage, which might be called the sub- 
microscopic period”, in which as the result of the work of Astbury, Bernal, Schmitt ana 
Schmidt, we are coming to think of protoplasm in terms of giant molecules and mono- 
molecular surface films and their physico-chemical properties, governed by molecular 
arrangements. This stage is progressing from a relatively simple colloid chermstry to 
the involved considerations of high polymer chemistry. For its development the mos 
exacting requirements in scientific training will be necessary, for the methods ot .sii 
special fields as polarization optics. X-ray crystallography and electron microsc py. 
together with an appreciation of foe range of biology, would seem to be essentia m 
future training of the investigator into protopkasinic reactions. 


non UL cuaiiio p, ; ^ fvne 

doubt very much whether any of us could hope to cope with this i.i 

without a radic.-!! revision in our medical education 


At present, the only way out of this deadlock appears to be 
m of teams comprising physici.sts, biologists and plant of research 
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the Middlesex Hospital. The method ultimately devised for obtaining large concen- 
trates has now been adopted in America. 

With these large concentrates which we prepared, Pollard was able to study the 
chemical nature of these viruses, showing that they contain phosphorus to such extent 
that they consist in a large part of nucleo-protein. 

Fiitration . — Another important step forward in the study of viruses of course was by 
ultra-hltration with specially prepared collodion membranes and I would like to draw 
attention to the important work in this respect which was carried out at the National 
Institute for Medical Research by Elford and others; with his series of gradocol membranes 
of different porosities he was able to determine actually the size of many viruses. 

Growth . — The failure to grow viruses on ordinary medium was found to be due to 
the fact that viruses live and multiply inside the tissue cells and require to get their food 
by a parasitic process. As you all know this growth can now be promoted and watched 
in the allantoic cell of the growing chick cmbrv’o, a fact of great importance in the pre- 
paration of vaccines. 

Vaccinia . — In dealing with individual virus infections it is right that the first place should 
be given to vaccinia on which so much work has been done in the early part of last 
century. Since then there has been great improvement in the preparation and purification 
of vaccinia virus and in this tespcci I must refer to Copeman tvho introduced the process 
of mixing the lymph with glycerine and then freezing to get rid of the contaminating 
bacteria, thus reducing to an almost infinilcsim?! point one of the most serious drawbacks 
to vaccination, the risk of secondary infection, and in the demonstration of elementary 
bodies in smallpox vaccine, the names of Mervyn Gordon and Ledingham must also 
be mentioned. 

Another important discovery in this country with regard to vaccination was the recog- 
nidon of post-\ accinal encephalitis in which Professor Turnbull and I worked in collabora- 
tion and definitely showed it to be a specific lesion of the central nervous system. In 
regard to other neurotropic viruses, I might mention here the studies carried out by 
Mervyn Gordon and others on the nature of this devastating disease of children, polio- 
myelitis. Much tvork was also done in the 1914-18 war on epidemic encephalitis by 
Marinesco, Hall, myself and others, when it was demonstrated to be of a’ virus nature-^ 
though other causes had been attributed, as for instance, a form of botulism, a rather 
amusing one. suggested by an old lady was that it was due to the bite of the hot fly! 

Bacteriophages. — One of the most outstanding discoveries ever made in the virus field 
was made by a member of this Section, Professor Twort, who discovered the bacteriophage. 
Though much discusion has centred around the actual nature of the bacteriophage, the 
general opinion now is that it is a virus which is capable of living inside bacteria and 
destroying them. It is interesting to note that I was working in the same laboratorv with 
Professor Twon at the London Hospital when he made his great discovery, and I was 
then able to follow the various stages of this discovery and to say that very early on he 
considered that it should be regarded as a virus. Twort’s original paper contains all the 
essential features of this important and significant reaction. He obsened that staphy- 
lococcal cultures obtained from vaccinia underwent a peculiar type of degenerative change 
due to the action of the bacteriophage. This simple observation has provided us with 
many new facts with regard to viruses, their size, function and behaviour and in addition 
has provided us with a means by which we can identify different strains of Bact. typhosum, 
staphylococci and other organisms. Though some still hold that this bacteriophage is 
really a self catalytic breakdown, the general view is that bacteriophages are viruses and 
definitely particulate. 

Influenza . — ^Up to the time of the last pandemic of influenza (1917-1918), the influenza 
bacillus of Pfeiffer held the field as the chief aetiological agent of epidemic influenza. But 
the failure to demonstrate regularly the presence of this organism in the catarrhal secretions 
in this pandemic of influenza raised some doubt as to its real tetiological significance. 
Following this, with the aim of demonstrating the presence of a virus, extensive researches 
were taken up in this country and in America, with the result that Laidlaw, Andrewes, 
and W. Smith were successful in demonstrating a filter-passing virus in certain cases of 
epidemic influenza and this work has been confirmed throughout the world and it has 
been shown that there is more than one strain of virus influenza and funhermore that the 
complete relationship of the bacillus to the virus is still problematic. 

[Thus for instance, in pig influenza it is known that the htemophilus bacillus as well as 
the virus does play an important part in the epidemic. The success of Laidlaw and 
Andrewes was that they were able to transmit the disease to mice. The fact that one 
can infect mice by nasal instillation gave facilities for obtaining large amounts of antigen 
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The type of problems to be tackled come under two headings, first, the performance 
of routine investigations on patients, such as urea clearance tests, calcium balances and 
similar procedures, and secondly, and more important, the actual search for new chemical 
substances in the various secretions of the hotly. A careful investigation of body fluids 
will undoubtedly reveal the presence of new substances of the greatest interest both to 
the chemist from the purely chemical angle and to the biochemist and pathologist. 

In the )'ear 1927, for example, the average biochemist would have said that, all the 
urinary constituents were known and that the chemical investigation of this fluid would 
certainly not lead to any new discoveries. Now we know that up to 1927 enormous 
quantities of fa.scinating steroid substances such as oestrone. had been steadily poured 
dow'n the drain in the urine of pregnancy without anyone suspecting their presence. 
It may tvell be tliat as advances arc made in the future we shall be still more astonished 
at what we have been throwing away. It is in this field in particular that we must ' 
attract the non-medical chemi.st and biochemist. 


Virases 

By Professor J. McIntosh 


Tiioucir never an actual member of the old Pathological Society of London, I have 
attended some of the meetings in Hanover Square, having been as it were led by 'the 
hand by my old chief Professor William Bulloch, so in that respect I may be regarded 
as a link between the new and the old when sudt a subject as the theory of the spon- 
taneous generation of life had not died out. 

The study of viruses is a relatively new' branch of pathology, as the demonstration 
of die existence of a filter-passing microbe is only some 50 years old, only half the 
age of this Society, but during die last few years the strides made in the discoveries on 
viruses and their nature have been enormous, in fact one might almost say that it has 
become a science of its own. 

In the first few' years of this century w'hen I was a student, no textbook index included 
the term “virus” or "virus disease”, at any rate certainly not in its present meaning. 
The discovery of viruses is attributed to Ivanowsky in 1892 who stated that thc_ cause 
of die disease of plants know'n as “tobacco mosaic” w'as due to a filter-passing microbe. 
His idea was confirmed by Loeffler and Frosch, who transmitted by bncteria-free filtrates 
the infection of foot and mouth disease, a disease of the utmost import.mce to cattle 
breeders in this country and a subject on which much work has since been done. 

We now' attribute at least 30 diseases of man to viruses — almost as many as those 
caused by bacteria. The time at my disposal, however, does not allow me to review 
completely the development of this subject but I would like to deal with the mote 
important discoveries in which members of this Society liave played an important pMt 
and in which advances tvere made not only in the technique of approach to the study 
of virus disease but many new' viruses were actually discovered. 

The failure to demonstrate viruses niorpliologically on the ordinary microscope and 
the failure to grow' them on ordinary bacteriological medium gave scope for ingenuity 
in the development of new' processes and procedures for their demonstration, such as in 
microscopy, ccntrifugalization, filtration, cultivation in eggs for the discovery of new 
virus infectons. 


Microscopy . — ^Tlic size of viruses necessitated the design of more powerful microscopes. 

This was achieved by improving the resolution by tlie use of ultraviolet rays and 
special quartz lenses. In this aspect of the W'ork the name of Barnard and his ultraviolet 
microscope takes a prominent place. Now we 'have the electron microscope which is 
capable of almost any degree of magnification and resolution. 

The minuteness of viruses had also necessitated a new scale of measurement and for 
this purpose the, micromillimeter or millimicron 


con- 
as not 


Vltra-centrifitge . — ^For the study of viruses and obtaining large amounts of 
centrates it soon became apparent that the ordinary bacteriological centrifuge wa 
capable of providing the gravimetric pull necessar)-' to sediment the of 

the purpose of (1) studying the virus concentrates and (2) for the j out by 

the size of the particles. In this respect one might mention the Selbic at 

Slesinger at the National Institute for Medical Kesearch and by mysetr ai. 
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Presideat — P. E. H, Adams, F.R.C.S. 


[April 11, 1946] 

Retinal Periphlebitis. — A. Sevmour Philps, F.R.C.S. 


A. D., aged 42. Lance Corporal. 

Hhlory. — 1945 : Vision of the right eye failed partially for a few days and then recovered. 
He did not see an oculist. No further trouble until March 1946 when the right eye 
failed suddenly and completely. 

On examination.— Thext is a total R. vitreous hxmorrhage. R. vision is perception of 
light. 

L. eve: Vision 6l9. There are many ted cells in the vitreous. On full dilatation of 
the pupil it is seen that the peripheral" retinal veins are thrombosed, and surrounded by 
hemorrhage and some exudate. There is also some macular oedema. 

The blood in the L. vitreous is increasing slowly, and it seems only a matter of time 
before this eve also becomes blacked out. The diagnosis seems to be retinal periphlebitis, 
and he is shown here for the advice of this meeting regarding cause and treatment. All 
tests have proved negative. 

Mr. O. Gaver Morgan said that he had had two similar cases, one that of a man in the 
B.AT. who had noticed loss of vision in one eye, for the first time, when he landed in 
Normandy. When he first saw him in England about a week later one eye was com- 
pletelv destroyed. Presumably there was a large htemorrhage and detachment. The 
other 'eye had a verv similar condition to that in Mr. Philps' case-very marked periphle- 
bitis, little haemorrhages scattered about the fundus, not all peripheral, and it was difficult 
to tell whether those in the periphery were slightly dilated vessels or small hsemorrhages. 
The man had gradually settled down with one good eye; he had been on a very light 
job and was carefully watched. Every single investigation was negative. He first saw 
the case over a year ago, and the man still had about 6/5 vision in the good eye. The 
hasmorrhages were smaller, but the periphlebitis was still fairly obvious. 

His second case was of a similar type, but this young man was very lethargic, .with a 
“fishy” sort of cold blue hands and cold feet. He had chilblains, and, apparently, his 
general circulation was poor. Otherwise, again, all investigations were negative. The 
signs were ail in the mid-periphery; there was nothing in the central part of the fundus. 
One could map out exactly where the changes in the vessels occurred; they were in an 
area which was mid-peripheral. There had been two htemorr'nages in one eye and three in 
the other. He carried out a surface diathermy over the area of vascular change, all the 
way round in both eyes, so that there vvas a band of grey reaction in the fundus in the area, 
of the change. This was nearly four years ago. and there had been no further hsemo- 
rrhage. The treatment did not seem to have affected the eye in any way; there was no 
alteration' whatever in tension. 


Mr. E, F. King said that it seemed that these cases were rather more commonly seen 
in Service patients: he did not know whether that was the experience of others, but 
certainly .he had had several of them in the Army. One case he might mention as an 
example of what not to do. On the advice of a physician be gave the man dicoumarin. 
a drug which was cumulative in its effect. There was no result for the first three days, 
and then the patient had the most violent haematuria. It was quite uncontrollable, and 
only by a series of blood transfusions was the man's life saved. The drug had no effect 
whatever on the eye condition. 


Lieut.-Colonel C. Dee Shapland agreed with Mr. King that this type of case was not 
unusual in the Army. The condition appeared to be a periphlebitis affecting the smaller 
retinal veins more especiahy towards the fundus periphery and associated rvith multiple 
thromboses and hsemorrhages. He had had all his cases admitted to hospital and 
thoroughly investigated but no definite mtiological factor had been discovered One 
case was treated with systemic penicillin but without any appreciable effect and others 
in whom suiphonamides had been employed had also shown no imnrovemenl. 


Mr. Nigel Cridland said that he had had one case rather similar in tvpe When he 
•found that the man had a low blood-calcium level he put him on parathyroid and on 
extra supplies of milk. Whether it was a case of cause and effect he could' not sav hut 
Hiere were no further hemorrhages for five months. He obtained the improvement with 
doses of parathyroid which kept the blood-calcium level up to about 10-5 mg. per 100 c c 
said that there were a number of cases in the R.A.F., one of which 
had been m his hands for quite a time._ 'This man was given tuberculin treatment and 
he believed it was seven months since his last hmmorrhage. The patient had asked tr, h„ 
allowed to continue with the treatment because he thought it was doing Mm g?od ^ 

The Chairman (Mr. T. A Williamson-Hoblel said that Mr. Philps bad been 'o 

variety of suggestions on which he could act. It would be interestine if 
report what had happened as a result of the method of treatmenf adopted 
Oct.— Ophth. 1 
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^vhich have been tried out ns a preventive vaccine. It is too early yet to make any definite 
pronouncement on the value of such inoculations.] 

Psittacosis . — It had been recorded for some time that the outbreaks of a peculiar type of 
influenzal-typhoid type of disease was limited to those tvho had contact tvith parrots and 
similar birds of that species. Bedson and Weston in 1930 showed that this infection 
could be transmitted to budgerigars and mice and demonstrated the presence of virus-like 
bodies in the infected tissues, tlrus establishing the virus nature of the disease. 

Typhus fever . — With regard to typhus or rickettsial diseases I would like to mention 
that Professor Matthew Hay, one of my old teachers, was the first to demonstrate- clearly 
that in the outbreak which occurred in Scotland, the disease was spread by lice. A con- 
siderable amount of work was done in this country with regard to the relationship of lice 
to typhus fever and in this respect Bacot and Arkwright in 1923 tltrcw much light on 
the mechanism by which lice spread the infection. 1 myself derived intense amusement 
one evening in watching them perform the tricky operation of infecting lice by rectal 
injections of Rickettsia, a feat of great delicacy — if not of an jcsthetic kind. 

The virus theory of cancer . — I have left to the last the relationship of the virus to human 
cancer, because this is still problematic, though many papers have been read in this Section 
on virus tumours in animals, such as the Rous sarcoma of fowls and the Shope papilloma, 
by Gye, Andrewes, Peacock, Selbie and my.self, particularly on the relationship of carcino- 
genesis to virus tumours — a problem still not yet completely worked out and which is 
one of the problems of utmost importance which tve have to tackle. 

Chemotherapy . — So far chemotherapy has not been so successful against virus infections 
as against bacterial ones, e.\ce])t perhaps in the case of the Rickettsial group. But I might 
mention that some measure of success has been claimed by Findlay with regard to the use 
of sulphonnmides in lymphogranuloma inguinale and by Bedson with penicillin against 
psittacosis. That chemotherapeutic remedies arc not so successful against viruses is prob- 
ably due to the differences in the metabolic activities of bacteria and viruses. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion might I say what an amazing new world of the infinitely small has been 
laid bare in the last half century and I have no hesitation in saying that this period ot 
virus study rivals the golden age of bacteriology of Pasteur and Koch. I am intensely 
happy to have watched this development and' to have taken some part in -it and it has 
given me great pleasure to lay before this Society this review of the last fifty years ni 
which the whole of the energies have been concentrated to the good of mankind and not 
to his destruction. 
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Retinal Periphlebitis. — A. Sey.mour Philps, F.R.C.S. 

A. D., aged 42. Lance Corporal. 

History. — 1945: Vision of the right eye failed partially for a few days and then recovered. 
He did not see an oculist. No further trouble until March 1946 when the right eye 
failed suddenly and completely. 

On examination . — There is a total R. vitreous ha;morrhage. R. vision is perception of 

L. eye: Vision 6/9. There are many red cells in the vitreous. On full dilatation of 
the pupil it is seen that the peripheral retinal veins are thrombosed, and surrounded by 
hsinorrhage and some e.xudate. There is also some macular cedema. 

The blood in the L. vitreous is increasing slowly, and it seems only a matter of time 
before this eye also becomes blacked out. The diagnosis seems to be retinal periphlebitis, 
and he is shown here for the advice of this meeting regarding cause and treatment. All 
tests have proved negative. 

0. Gayer Morgan said that he had had two similar cases, one that of a man in the 
K.A.F. who had noticed loss of vision in one eye, for the first time, when he landed in 
When he first saw him in England about a week later one eye was com- 
pieiely destroyed. Presumably there was a large haemorrhage and detachment. The 
® similar condition to that in Mr. Philps’ case — very marked periphle- 
? * 'll u “'^orrhages scattered about the fundus, not all peripheral, and it was difficult 
whether those in the periphery were slightly dilated vessels or small haemorrhages, 
ifiw gradually settled down with one good eye; he had been on a very light 

iP“ was carefully watched. Every single investigation was negative. He first saw 
case over a year ago, and the man still had about 6/5 vision in the good eye. The 
na^orrhages were smaller, but the periphlebitis was still fairly obvious. 

® similar type, but this young man was very lethargic, with a 
non 1 hlue hands and cold feet. He had chilblains, and, apparently, his 

circulation was poor. Otherwise, again, all investigations were negative. The 
«gns were all in the mid-periphery: there was nothing in the central part of the fundus, 
une could map out exactly where the changes in the vessels occurred: they were in an 
* which was mid-peripheral. There had been two hsemorrhages in one eye and three in 
carried out a surface diathermy over the area of vascular change, all the 
'f {Thhnd in both eyes, so that there was a band of grey reaction in the fundus in the area, 
rrhio was nearly four years ago. and there had been no further hsemo- 

tiiT®?’. .he treatment did not seem to have affected the eye in any way; there was no 
alteration whatever in tension. 

said that it seemed that these cases were rather more commonly seen 
cprf patients; he did not know whether that was the experience of others, but 

^ p several of them in the Army. One case he might mention as an 

Admpie Of what not to do. On the advice of a physician he gave the man dicoumarin 
and '™ich was cumulative in its effect. There was no result for the first three days 
onlv .patient had the most violent haematuria. It was quite uncontrollable, and 

u‘hot„ ^ senes of blood transfusions was the man’s life saved. The drug had no effect 
natever on the eye condition. 

Dee Shapland agreed with Mr King that this type of case was not 
retina?', ” Army. The condition appeared to be a periphlebitis affecting the smaller 
thrcmhrT^pf® especially towards the fundus periphery and associated with multiple 
thLm/lhf • haimorrhages. He had had all his cases admitted to hospital and 

investigated but no definite setiological factor had been discovered One 
in whom penicillin but without any appreciable effect and others 

wiiom^ suiphonamides had been emplo.ved had also shown no improvement. 

■ found i’® rather similar in tvpe. When he 

Iuto man had a low blood-calcium level he put him on parathyroid and on 

thSlw^f f 3 effect he could not sa? but 

dosel of npSu months. He obtained the improvement with 

^es 01 parathyroid which kept the blood-calcium level up to about 10-5 mg. per 100 c.c 

hari'^Z' Neubert said that there were a number of cases in the R.A.F., one of whint, 
he beltpvpd”-/”® fni" This man was given tuberculin treatment and 

allowprt ff * 'T?® months since his last hemorrhage. The patient had asked to be 

oiimied to continue with the treatment because he thought it was doing him good! 

variSv^ifl’'.f“" A Williamson-Noble) said that Mr. Philps had been given a 

report' which he could act. It would be interesting if later he pouIh 
eport what had happened as a result of the method of treatment adopted. 

UCT.— Ophth. 1 
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Bilateral Aphakic Retinal Detachment (A case showing unusual restoration of central 
vision following reposition).~Lietit.-Coloncl C. Dee Suapland, R.A.M.C. 

•'’ged 37, was admitted to the Military Hospital, Shenley, on June 30, 
1945* His sight was known to have been defective in both eyes in early childhood, 
but he was not seen by an ophthalmic surgeon until 1923, when, at the age of IS years, 
he came under the care of the late Mr. J. A. Valentine who found lamellar cataract in 
each eye, the visual acuity of the right eye with — 5-0 sph. being 6/9 and that of the 

left 6/18 with — 8-50 sph. In 1929 the vision of the right eye with 2!. i .o i had 

’'90° 

fallen to 6/12 and that of the left with — 12"0 .sph. to 6/36. Operation was recotninended 
and in that year discission of the left cataract was performed followed sL\ months later 
by a similar operation on the right, each eye being needled three times. In 1931, the 
sight of the left eye failed, a retinal detachment was found and was operated upon 
without succe.ss. 

In November 1940 the visual acuity of the right eve was 6/60 unaided, with aphakic 
correction 6/6, and that of the left eye no perception oT light. Despite this he was' 
called up, went to North Africa in November 1942 atid to Italy in October 1943. On 
April 4, 1945, he walked into a lamp-post in the blackout and sustained a laceration 
of the right lower eyelid and was admitted to hospital for live days. The ophthalmologist 
reported — R. aphakia, fundus normal, vision with -f 5'0 sph. 6/9. L. tremulous iris, 
complete detachment with degenerate retina. 

On June 18, 1945, J. A. A. noticed a mist over his right eye which rapidly inaeased 
and the next day he reported sick. An extensive retinal detachment was found, he 
was evacuated by air to the U.K. and was first seen by me on July 5. An apparently 
total detachment of the retina in the right eye was present with a small oval hole 
supero-nasally some 4 d.d. from the ora, vision being reduced to perception of light 
only (fig. 1). The case appeared hopeless but the patient agreed to surgical treatment and 
was operated upon on July 12, 1945 — 5 surface .ipplicntions followed by 3 needle punc- 
tures over the site of the retinal hole, no muscle being detached. The retina went back 
and he tvas discharged from hospital on September 9, 1945, with a full field and the 
remarkably good central vision of 6/12 and J. 2 with correction (fig. 2). On April 3, 1946, 


FIG, 1. — Spr. J. A. A. Appearance of right fundus, 
July 5, 1045. An apparently total detachment of retina 
with small oval hole at 2.30 o’clock 0 jnm. .behind ora 
serrata. 




-f. 4*25 


150°) 


.-did with 


visual acuity had improved to 6/9 with aphakic correction \ 150° 

+ 3-5 added he read J. I with ea.«e. 

This case has been shown as an example of a remarkable restoration ot c ‘. 
in an apparently total detachment of the retina. The wider que.stion ol tne . 
of needling of both eyes in cases of congenital cataract is also miseO. r 
of a subsequent retinal detachment following di.sc.ssmn of 'A^jfeurred after 

(19341 I stated that it was probably in the neighbourhood of 10%, npo 
average interval of twenty-five years; I suggested that one eye ^ ,,, ,o make 

childhood, its fellow being left in reserve unless the cataract were so 
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the eye, if unoperated, of little value. In this respect an acuity of 3/60 was suggested 
as a useful visual standard rather than the 6/18 to 6/24 which had hitherto been fairly 
generally adopted. 

REFERENCE 

SHAPLAND, C. DEE (19.34) Tram. Opkihal. Sac. U.K., 54 , I'C. 

The Chairman said that the question of needling was constantly arising and it was 
useful to have the figures given by Colonel Shapland. ‘He recently had a case of this 
kind, and wished he had known of Colonel Shapland’s experience, but he advised that 
the patient should have only one eye needled. There was the question of amblyopia in 
the eye which retained the opaque lens. The patient was a child aged 2 years. 

Recurrent Proptosis Due to Cavernous Lymphangioma of the Orbit. — Eugene Wolff, 
F.R.C.S. 

B. E., female,’ aged 27. — 

History . — ^This case is described in the Trans. Ophtiuil. Soc. U.K. (1932) 52 , 298. She 
has had a number of attacks of recurrent proptosis, the first apparently being at the age 
of 4 years. The proptosis comes on quite suddenly, the eye being very promment in a 
few hours. This is accompanied by a little fever. It takes some six tveeks as a rule for 
it to go back to normal and finally drere is some enophthalmos. The disc is now atrophic 
and there is extensive macular degeneration probably due to interference with the ciliary 
arteries. She has just had another attack. 

The actual diagnosis in this case was made by the removal of a small tumour near 
the left eyebrow which pro\'ed to be a cavernous lymphangioma. 

On examination . — All investigations negative. 'Treatment.-^N'il significant. 

Conuneiir. — Cavernous lymphangioma undergoes recurrent attacks of swelling, most 
. commonly due to inflammation, more rarely to haemorrhage. Now this swelling is obvious 
on the surface of the body; in the orbit, however, it manifests itself as a proptosis. Also 
these attacks of swelling in lymphangioma elsewhere tend to subside spontaneously. In 
the orbit this would be seen as a disappearance of the proptosis 

Thus, a recurrent attack of inflammation would, in a lymphangioma of the orbit, 
manifest itself clinically as a recurrent proptosis, and the final fibrosis, no doubt affecting 
the orbital fat as well, would result in enophthalmos. 

Mr. Seymour Philps asked whether Mr. Wolff had had the optic foramen X-rayed. 

Mr. Wolff replied that that had not yet been done, but that he would certainly carry 
out this examination. 

Inverse Graphism, Mirror Writing and General Behaviour of Twins. — ^Noelle Chome, 
M.B.Lausanne. 

Abstract . — ^Two boys aged 7 years, but mentally aged about 5 years. These children 
write, draw and read South-North, in other words putting people and letters upside down. 
One of the twins is often left-handed. 

A film taken in the school demonstrating their behaviour was shown. 

Mr. Victor Purvis remarked thdt the two children who were the subjects of this 
communication would be of interest to physiologists and psychologists for a long time 
to come. He looked forward to the time — perhaps twenty years hence— when Dr. Chome 
would come and tell them the after-history. He gathered that there was a distinction 
between mirror writing and north-and-south writing. Mirror writing was fairly common 
It was found in left-handed children. North-and-south writing and reading characterized 
few of their patients and he only remembered one case in the out-patients’ department 
where an old lady read for the whole of the morning session, holding the reading matter 
upside down. 


The Optical Control of Sharp Ophthalmic Instruments 
By J. F. Kayser and John Foster 
Introduction (J. F.) 

Since Heinrich Schmidt included in his paper, "Der Einziigige Starschnitt” iZ.f.Aueen 
1911. 25 , 154), a dispassionate estimate of British cataract knives, their reputation has 
been paramount. Many American oculists used to spend their entire dutv-free import 
allowance on them in prewar days. Of recent years, Swiss knives have g,ained a good 
reputation also. ° ° 

In judging the sharpness of a cataract knife by its operative performance, allowance 
must be made for variations in scleral toughness, the effects of sterilization lack of ski!! 
in the rapidly changing theatre staff of a training school, and the angle of 
adopted by the operator. ® “nacK 

Due allowance having been made for these factors bv 1940, one of us (T 17\ w.i 
become convinced that the lack of uniformity in performance was due largely m the 
failure of the trial drum to eliminate defective units. He therefore asked die Master 
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Bilateral Aphakic Retinal Detachment (A case sliowing unusual restoration of centra! 
vision following reposition).— Ljcut.-Colonel C. Dek SiiAfEAND, R.A.M.C. 

Spr. J. A. A., aged 37. wn.s admitted to the Military Hospital, Shenley, on June 30, 
1945. His sight was known to’ have been defective tn both eyes in carlv childhood, 
but he was not seen by an ophthalmic .surgeon until 1923, ivhen, at the age' of IS years, 
he came under the care of tlie late Mr. J. A. Valentine who found lanicfinr catar.ict in 
each eye, the visual acuity of the right eye with -5-0 sph. being 6/9 and that of the 


left 6/18 with —8-30 sph. 


In 1929 the vision of the right eye with 


-I-O 


'9(1° 


had 


fallen to 6/12 and that of the left with — 12'0 sph. to 6/36. Operation wa.s recomtnended 
and in that year discission of the left cataract was performed followed six months later 
by a similar operation on the right, each eye being needled three times. In 1931, the 
sight of the left eye failed, a retinal tletachnient was found and ivas operated upon 
without success. 

In November 1940 the visual acuity of the right eye was 6/60 unaided, with aphakic 

correction 6/6, and that of the left eye no perception ol light. Despite this he was' 

called up, went to North Africa in November 1942 and to Italy in October 1943. On 

April 4, 1945, he walked into a lamp-post in the blackout and sustained a laceration 

of the right lower eyelid and was admitted to hospital for five days. The ophthalmologist 
reported — R. aphakia, fundus normal, vision with -f 5-0 .sph. = 6/9. L. tremulous iris, 
complete detachment with degenerate retina. 

On June 18, 1945, J. A. A. noticed a mist over his right eye which rapidly increased 
and the next day he reported sick. An cxtcn,sivc retinal detachment was' found, he 
teas evacuated by air to the U.K. and was first seen by me on July 5. An apparently 
total detachment of the retina in the right eye tva.s present with a small oval hole 
supero-nasally some 4 d.d. from the ora, vision being reduced to perception of light 
only (fig. 1). The case appeared hopeless hut the patient agreed to surgical n-caimcnt ami 
was operated upon on July 12, 1945 — 5 surface applications followed by 3 needle pimc-. 
cures over the sice of the retinal hole, no muscle being detached. The retina went back 
and he was discharged from ho.spiral on September 9, 1945, with a full field and the 
remarkably good ccnfral vision of 6/12 and J. 2 with correction (fig. 2). Otj April 3, 1946, 



FIG, 1. — Spr. J. A. A. Appearance of right fundus, 
July 5, lots. An apparently total detachment of retina 
m'th small oval hole at ‘-.SO o’clock « mm. behind ora 
serrata. 


FIG. 2.— Spr. J. A. A. Visual field. to T 
September !), 1 '.urn Central vision with 

•J* { ,» ^ X I ' 

a=(!/I2 and F S.'"' added 


( d~ 4 •2 .4 \ with 

k-f 1-25 V 150°/ 


visual acuity had improved to 6/9 with aphakic correction 
-f3-5 added he read J. 1 with case. 

This case has been shown as an example of a remarkable restoration 
in an apparently total detachment of the retina. The wider question i 
Of needling of both eyes in cases of congenital "If In .i paper 

of a subsequent retinal detachment following d.-scssion of tfe le«s s an 

(1934), I stilted that it was probably m the neighbourhood of „cedlcd in 

' ' • _.-i f siimyestcd tlint one oTi > mrikL* 


(1934), I snited that it was probably in the nciglibourhood of ana ^ j,, 

iverage interval of nventy-five yeans; J suggested ^at one 
childhood, its fellow being left m reserve unless the c.itaiact were . 
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The relative hardness of a number of cataract knives was found to be as follows: 

Weiss A 760 

Weiss B 780-810 

Grieshaber 730-790 


Apart from hardness, blades must possess a certain amount of toughness and this is 
usually determined by means of an empirical bend test. It is difhcult to specify a 
suitable bend test as it depends so much upon the thickness and shape of the knife. 

Beside carbon steels, stainless steel is also used for the production of fine-edged cutting 
implements. As its name indicates, it possesses the very desirable property of a degree 
of stainlessncss. No steel is, however, absolutely stainless and the term is relative. In 
spite of possessing a very considerable degree of stainlessness, stainless steel has, how- 
ever, the disadvantage of requiring a high heat-treatment temperature (appro.x. 1050° C.), 
of being insufficiently hard after heat-treatment, and of responding with difficulty to 
the operations of grinding, honing and stropping. Stainless steel for the manufacture 
of acute-angled cutting edges should contain not less than 14% chromium and 
0-9% carbon. 

From time 'to time cutting instruments have been made from special bronzes, but it 
is considered that none of them has been sufficiently hard to ensure durability. 

Means for measuring sharpness and for determining the exact contour of a sharp 
cutting edge are available and in constant use. 

By the use of specially constructed optical goniometers and of the diamond wedge 
interference, method developed by one of the authors ij. F. K.), the angles of inclination 
of-the minute facets that make up the extreme edge can be measured and the radius 
of curvature of the edge itself can be determined. 

Instruments incorporating light-sensitive cells enable the detection of imperfections 
that, are not visible under the microscope. With a specially adapted profilometer, the 
depths of grinding marks and of minute scratches on highly polished surfaces can be 
measured, although the surface itself may be less than O-dOl in. wide, A suitable 
profilometer is capable of measuring scratches that are not more that 0-000001 in. deep. 

It is impossible to produce sharp edges uniformly without means for examining them 
during production and for that purpose a microscope fitted with a suitable illuminator is 
absolutely essential. 

A standard microscope is quite suitable, but special attention must be paid to the 
illuminating sy.stera. The ordinary vertical illuminator such as is used on metallurgical 
microscopes is not satisfactory because it may give erroneous results. In this method 
of illumination a beam of light directed on to the specimen by means of a. prism or 
“cover slip” reflector is reflected back from the specimen into the objective. Unless the 
surface is flat and at right angles to the optical axis of the microscope, the incident 
light will be reflected away from the microscope altogether. Since all cutting edges are 
bevelled, a different system of illumination must therefore be used and experience has 
shown that the most suitable procedure is to use a dark field illuminator. 


The necessity for correct illumination is shown by figs. 2 and 3 which show the point 
of a keratomc photographed at 100 magnifications. Fig. 2 was taken using dark field 
illumination from a Leitz Ultrapak, whilst fig. 3 shows the same area photographed with 
an ordinary vertical illuminator. In the second photograph the bevel cannot be seen and 
an entirely false impression is gii en of the edge. 

Perfect edges are most readily produced by automatic machinerv. Some knives 
especially ophthalmic knives, unfortunately, do not lend themselves to automatic produc- 
tion. There are several reasons for this. In the first place the knives are verv small and 
are only required in small quantities. Furthermore, the presence of a fixed handle 
seriously mitigates against automatic production. 

All detachable knives should be made by automatic machinerv but, unfortunately some 
^rgeons have a partiality for shapes that cannot properly be automaticallv produced 
The result is that such knives never have a satisfactory cutting edge and, in spite of the 
fact that the surgeon may be happy with the shape of the blade, it is difficult to see how 
he can be equallv happy with its sharpness. It is suggested that the surgeons should agree 
amongst themselves what shapes are necessary and, having agreed upon a reasonable 
number of shapes, should then insist on such knives being properly manufactured ‘ In 
general, it may be said that straight edges are the most easily manufactured Bv the 
provision of special cams certain types of convex-edged knives can be produced Lto 

«ncai'^d5. " ' producing knives Jth 

As a result of extensive investigations carried out over a number of vmrs n n- i 
established that the sharpest cutting edges (which unfortunately are only found with\"m- 
degree of uniformity amongst safety razor blades) are made up'of two minute mirror fikk 
facets subtending an angle of 20 degrees to 24 degrees to oL anotheT The mdi j of 
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Cutler of Sheffield the best method of testing the sharpness of a knife, and was referred 
to Mr. J. F. Kayscr, the Senior Technician of Gillette Industries Limited. 

Mr. Kayscr, who is an Associate in Metallurgy of the University of Sheffield, is. I have 
since learnt, the leading international authority on cutting edges of all kinds, from those 
used in cutting steel to those used in trimming carpets. He has done much work on 
the cataract knife problem during the last five years, 

, Part I (J. F. K.) 

A number of factors are involved in the production of sharp, acute-edged cutting 
implements, and they may be classified as metallurgical or mechanical factors. Met.al- 
lurgical factors comprise, inter alia, choice of material, heat treatment and chemical and 
physical jtroperties of the heat-treated knife, whilst shape, dimensions of edge, surface 
finish of facets, &c., are mechanical factors. 

Safety razor blades and many surgical knives arc made from cold rolled carbon steel 
-containing approximately I '3% carbon. Cold rolled material containing less than 
1-3% carbon may, however, be used and for .some purposes it might be preferable to 
use steel containing not more than 0-7%, carbon. 

As received from the steel maker, cold rolled steel has a bright, mirror-like surface 
and every endeavour should be made' to preserve this surface throughout the heat- 
treatment process, and the material should leave the heat-treatment furnace as bright 
as it entered it. This can be easily achieved if heating takes place in an atmosphere of 
dry hydrogen or cracked ammonia. Fig. 1 shows two safety razor blade strips; one 
before heat-treatment and .the other after heat-treatment. It will be noted that both 
look alike. 



FIG. 1. 


. In general, the heat-treatment of a safety razor blade or surgical knife comprises two 
steps, hardening and tempering. Hardening consists in heating to a temperature some- 
what above 750°C., the exact temperature depending upon the composition of the steel, 
and cooling rapidly. Many knives can be heat-treated in strip form and if the cross 
section is not greater than 0-Q2 in. it is not necessary to quench in water or oil but one 
■ may cjuench by passing the flat scrip between ivater-cooled blocks. Blades that cannot 
be "hardened between water-cooled blocks must be quenched in oil. Many ophthalmic 
instruments fall in this latter cla.ss. 

As originally quenched, carbon steel is too brittle for most purposes and it consequently 
must be tempered. Tempering consists in heating to a comparatively low ternperature 
(200-100 “C.), the exact lemperature and duration at the temperature depending upon 
the tvpe of steel and the physical properties required. This temperature must again he 
controlled w’ith very nearly the same accuracy as the hardening temperature. 

Control of hardening and tempering temperatures is alone not sufficient to ensure a 
correctly hardened blade, and the product must be sampled and tested for hardness an 
toughness to ensure that heat-treatment has been satisfactorily carried out, . i i , 
In the case of very expensive knives heat-treated individually, it is often desirable o 
measure the hardness of each knife and to submit a small percentage to a toughncs.s tc.s . 
In the case of blades that may be hardened continuously such as Bard-Parker knives, 
is usually sufficient to determine the hardness approximately every 2,000 bl.idcs. 

There arc many different types of hardness tester, adequate descriptions of whicn ■ ^ 
to be found in the technical literature. For such implements as 

useful is the diamond indentation test. In this test a diamond pyramid is r 

the article to be tested under a constant load, and the hardness number is the 
the load in kilograms divided by the superficial area of the impression f '“ouid be 

In the hardened state, before tempering the hardness of >''«>tc-ang!cd kniie, 
not less than 850 and mav be as high as 900 to 925 In ’^\f[Vtlie 

hand in hand with brittleness and the steel should be tempered to reduce 

to approximately SOO. 
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The relative hardness of a number of cataract knives was found to be as follows. 

Weiss A '60 

Weiss B 780-810 

Gricshaber ... 730-790 j i ■ 

Apart from hardness, blades must possess a certain amount of toughness and tins is 
usually determined by means of an empirical bend test. It is difhcult to sjtecity a 
suitable bend test as it depends so much upon the thickness and shape of the knite. 

Beside carbon steels, stainless steel is also used for the production of fine-edged cutting 
implements. As its name indicates, it possesses the very desirable property of a degree 
of stainlessness. No steel is, however, absolutely stainless and the term is relatne.^ n 
spite of possessing a verv considerable degree of stainlessness, stainless steel has, now- 
ever, the disadvantage of requiring a high heat -treatment temperature (approx. lOoO c,.). 
of being insufficiently hard after heat-treatment, and of responding with difficulty to 
the operations of grinding, honing and stropping. Stainless steel for the manutacture 
of acute-angled cutting edges should contain not less than 14°o chromium an 

0-9% carbon. ’ • t i k ■ 

From time to time cutting instruments have been made from special bronzes, but it 
is considered that none of them has been sufficiently hard to ensure durability 
Means for measuring sharjiness and for determining the exact contour of a s arp 
cutting edge are available and in constant use. , , j j 

By the use of speciallv constructed optical goniometers and of the diamond wedge 
interference method developed bv one of the authors fj. F. K.), the angles of inchnauon 
of-the minute facets that make up the extreme edge can be measured and the radios 
of curvature of the edge itself can he determined. _ . 

Instruments incorporating light-sensitive cells enable the detection of imperfections 
that, are not visible under the microscope. With a specially adapted profilometer, the 
depths of grinding marks and of minute scratches on highly polished surfaces can be 
measured, although the surface itself may be less than 0 001 in. 
profilometer is capable of measuring scratches that are not more that O OUOUUI in. deep. 

It is impossible to produce sharp edges uniformly without rneans for examining mem 
during production and for that purpose a microscope fitted with a suitable illuminator is 
absolutely essential. . . -j ... .w. 

A standard microscope is quite suitable, but special attention paid to the 

illuminating svstera. The ordinary venical illuminator such as is used on nietallurgical 
microscopes is' not satisfactory because it may give erroneous results. In this method 
of illumination a beam of light directed on to the specirnen bv means of a prism or 
“cover slip" reflector is reflected back from the specimen into the objective. Unless the 
surface is flat and at right angles to the optical axis of the microscope, the incident 
light will he refleaed awav from the microscope altogether. Since all cutting edges are 
bevelled, a different svstem of illumination must therefore be used and experience has 
shown that the most suitable procedure is to use a dark field illurninator 
The neces.dtv for correct illumination is shown by %s. 2 and 3 which show- the point 
of a keratome photographed at 100 magnifications. Fig. _ was taken using dark field 
illumination from a Leitz Ultrapak, whilst fig. 3 shows the same area photographed with 
an ordinary vertical illuminator. In the second photograph the bevel cannot be seen and 
an entirely false impression is riven of the edge. 

Perfect ' edges are most readilv produced by automatic machinery. Some knive.s. 
especially ophthalmic knives. unfoVtunatelv. do not lend themselves to automatic produc- 
tion. There are several reasons for this. In the first place the knives are very small and 
are onlv required in small quantities. Furthermore, the presence of a fixed handle 
seriously mitigates against automatic production. 

All d'etachable knives should be made by automatic machinery but, unfortunately, some 
surgeons have a partiality for shapes that cannot properlv be automatically produced. 
The result is that such knives never have a satisfactory cutting edge and, in spite of the 
fact diat the surgeon mav be happy with the shape of the blade, it is difficult to see how 
he can be equally happy w ith its sharpness. It is suggested that the surgeons should agree 
amongst themselves w-hat shapes are necessary and, haying agreed upon a reasonable 
number of shapes, should then insist on such knives being properly manufactured. In 
general, it mav be said that straight edges are the most easily ma'nufactured. Bv the 
provision of special cams certain types of convex-edged knives can be produced auto- 
matically, but there does not appear to be machinery capable of producing knives with 
concave edges. 

As a result of extensive investigations carried out over a number of vears. it has been 
established that the shaqiest cutting edges (which unfortunately are only found witli anv 
degree of uniformity amongst safety razor blades) are made up'of two minute mirror-Iik'e 
.facets subtending an angle of 20 degrees to 24 degrees to one another. The radius of 
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curvature of the extreme edge is approximately 0-0000 1 in. A good edge is never saw- 
like but is essentially straight even when examined at magnifications as high as 500 times. 

A photomicrograph of a sharp cutting edge such as may be found on manv safety 
razor blades and some surgeons’ knives made under optical control bv modern mass 
production methods is shown in fig. 4. 



FIG. 6. 


X 50. 


FIC 


50. 


The final facet {the facet adjacent to the edge) is, for all practical purpo.ses, free from 
scratches, and the few present are less than 0-00001 in. deep. 

The final facets of most surgeons' knives appear only to be ini'c 

scratch depth frequently exceeds 0-0001 in., with the result that the cdge.s a 
Fig. 5 sho*vs the edge of a detachable knife taken from a packet of kniie., 
winch were alike and which appeared to have been made without any control. 
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Figs. 6 and 7 show the points of two fcnives ({>oth made hy >the .same manufacturer). 
These were carefully removed from the package by one of the authors (J. F. K.) and 
the photograph.^ show, the blades as they would be received by the operating surgeon. It 
should be particularK noticed that figs. '4, 5, 6 and 7 were no’t taken at particularly high 
magnifications, but only at 50 diameters. 

As might be anticipated from their minuteness, sharp cutting edges are extremely 
fragile and if they are to be packed without damage it is necessary to e.xercise a consider- 
able amount of thought and skill. 

It is indeed highly probable that they undergo more damage tvhen being packaged and 
at the hands of the theatre nurse responsible for taking them out of the package and 
sterilizing them than is incurred during normal use. 

Tliere are two aspects to the damaging of -sharp-edged instruments, Jiamely ' the 
mechanical and the chemical side. A slight touch will severely damage an edge and 
there is a very marked difference in the way in which a really sharp knife and one damaged 
by careless handling will cut tissue. 

Carbon .steel cutting edge.s are particularly prone to corrosion and should always be 
adequately protected by the manufacturer, but the manufacturer ca'nnot be held respon- 
sible for corrosion that'mav occur when the knives have been removed from the original 
package. 

Particular care must be taken not to damage sharp-edged knives during sterilization. 
Sterilization of detachable blades at 160' C. for ten minutes is quite permissible as such 
blades should never be used more than once; repeated sterilization at 160' C. or over 
will soften the steel. 

. It must not be forgotten that many sterilizing solutions attack steel. 

In general, all solutions having a pH value lower than 7, i.e. possessing some degree 
of acidity, have a corrosive action on steel. On the other hand, many solutions having 
a pH value above 7, i.e. possessing some degree of alkalinity, are non-corrosive to steel 
at room temperatures; at temperatures near to 100° C., however, some corrosion of the 
cutting edge may take place and the slightest corrosion is sufficient to blunt a sharp 
cutting, edge. 

It is not always possible to predict corrosive tendencies from the presence or absence 
of a particular clement in the sterilizing solution because much depends upon thd 
manner in which the element is combined. For example, free chlorine or iodine, or 
tincture of iodine, are strongly corrosive to steel, and so also is alkaline hypochlorite. 
On the other hand, alkaline preparations of chloro-xylenols are non-corrosive." A poten- 
tially corrosive effect may often be prevented by the presence of an alkaline ingredient. 
Lysol in alcohol (I : 2) and liquor cliloro-.xylenolis B.P. both contain soap, whilst liquor 
boracis et formaldehydi contains bora.x; all three solutions mav be safelv used. 



Care must be taken not to allow instruments to stand in .solutions that have a 
tendency to crystallize out. If that happens small crvstals alwavs concentrate ol thl 
cutting edge as shown in fig. 8. .on ine 

Pure alcohol has no corrosive effect on steel but alcohol in contact with air invariaWv 
contains traces of oxidation products, i.e. aldehvde and acetic acid, and it then has k 
tendenev to promote corrosion. ® 
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curvature of the extreme edge is approximately 0-00001 in. A good edge is never saw- 
like but is essentially straight even when examined at magnifications as high as 500 times. 

A photomicrograph of a sharp cutting edge such as may he found on many safety 
razor blades and some surgeons’ knives made under optical control by modern mass 
production methods is shown in fig. 4. 



FIG. 0. X 50. FIG. 7. 


The final facet (the facet adjacent to the edge) is, for all practical purposes, free from 
scratches, and tlie few present are less than 0-00001 in. deep. ^ 

The final facets of most surgeons’ knives appear only to be rough ground, 
scratch depth frequently exceeds 0-0001 in., with the result that the edges are s 
Fie. 5 shows the edge of a detachable knife taken from a packet of knives, no 
which were alike and which appeared to have been made without any controb 
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The Manchester Eye^ Infirmary is the largest in the country, and has a large stock 
of new and once used eye instruments ready for use. By permi.ssion of Mr. Duthie 122 
of these, including cataract knives, needles, keratomes, and trephines, were e.xamined 
optically (average time per unit 64 -sec.). 

Group A [tiiuised) 

j 2-5% Rust alone 

Rejects 11-9% j 9-3% Constructional defect 


Group B {used but still regarded as usable) , 

( 11 '4% Constructional defect 
Rejects 47% 18 0% Rust alone 

t 17-6% Defect + rust 

Are operations easier on the whole with optically selected instruments? After four 
years of the method mv answer is emphatically: Yes. 

Can manufacturing methods be improved by optical control? The adoption of a 
standard (detachable) handle and a uniform size and shape of blade would permit mass 
production of a knife based on the V. Graefc “Schmalmesser”, under optical control 
with a Gillette edge and a perfect point. 

Such a machine is only financially practical if an output of at least 2,000 blades a day 
could be absorbed. 

Hand production requires half an hour’s exact and laborious grinding per blade, the 
final edge being produced by setting up' on a hone. The output is limited by the small 
number of men who can do the work (Downs). 

Knives produced experimentally in Ireryllium bronze and stainless steel were inferior 
optically and clinically to the usual material (Huntsman’s 0-8% carbon yellow label). 
Points back-sharpened for 2 mm. proved liable to bend. 

Trephines. — Experiments are still proceeding to improve the edge by touching with 
a stone while rotating in an air motor at 20,000 r.p.m. and altering the tempering process 
to eliminate pits and crjtcks, though the obturator in a nist-narrotved bore may cause 
some of the latter. 

In conclusion our thanks are due to the Directors of Gillette Industries Limited, Doivn 
Brothers Limited, and C. F. Thackray Limited of Leeds, for their help in carrying out 
this investigation. As lack of space has limited us to a precis of the paper, and a 
fraction of the large photographic material, it is hoped to republish this paper in 
exlenso in the British Journal of Ophthalmology. 


Desi way or 
"'.P.L. certi- 


The Chairman said the authors had opened up all sorts of ideas as to the b 
tackling this problem. He would like to see something in the nature of an. N 
ncate issued. 

Mr. R. Lindsay-Kea remarked on what he considered to be the value of sharpening the 
point on the back of the cataract knife. He would not like to use a knife sharpened on 
the back so much as 2 mm. The first cataract knife he tried was not sharpened on the 
pack. Then it occurred to him that any knife sharpened both back and front must go 
through best, so he had the back of the knife sharpened 1 mm. He believed it was Mr. 
A. McCurry who drew his attention to the benefit of that at the time. For a go6d many 
years he used that knife, which was manufactured by two firms. In the middle of the 
War, he supposed, there were difiiculties and, for the first time, the point of a cataract 
knife bent back on him as he was trying to emerge from the anterior chamber. He did 
not want to withdraw the knife and he could not push it through, so he patiently 
scratched his way out. He kept the knife carefully and afterwards returned it to the 
maker, who apologized for a piece of bad tempering. That was the only one out of a 
sreat many dozen he had used with which he had had such an accident. 

Whatever instrument was devised — a cataract knife had to be good if one was going 
to get a reliable edge. If one had a good knife it should cut easily through a cornea 
hut one still must saw. He had seen a man take a knife and with one stroke cut through 
as If cutting through a piece of cheese. It was very severe on the eye, a bad incision- 
me cut through the cornea did not come back into the sclera. He could not understand 
ms colleague.^ wanting a whinpy knife. The finer the instrument the better provided 
u was strong and reliable. His own knife had a strong back and could be trusted- it 
was possible to cut through without losing aqueous. A number of his knives had found 
meir wav across to the United States and there thev were being used freely Some workers 
bad realized that a knife half the size of the Graefe was very effective and a ^ood 
cataract knife, but it must be well made. The Graefe was too large ” “ 

„ said that he agreed with Mr. Lindsay-Rea that a whippv knife was nef 

sood. He had never been able to understand why any surgeon should want a knffe”nr 
bis type, but had been told by the Weiss experts that some surgeons Trefe^red them 

He would like to make clear that the trial drum had never been realiv adem.afe 
testing trephines or keratomes. and that keratome points were amongst the^mnsf „ 

be examined As he had explained previously, these instrument were 
Of all to make. In addition to this, there we?e many instruments 
trial drum, but which would not pass the microscope. He had nevtr sect the eonverfe occur 
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Stainless steel instninlcnts, as their name implies, are much more resistant to corrosion 
tlian carbon steel instruments, but tlic halogens, c.g. chlorine and iodine, attack them 
so that even when using ^stainless steel knives, care must he taken when choosing a 
sterilizing medium. 

Part II g; F.) 

Kayser’s methods applied to new and unused cataract knives reveal that a new knife 
for every operation is no solution of the problem, as about 6 to 10%, are defective from 
rust, have blunt, chiscl-like, or oversharp iwints, and the edge build-up is inconsistent, 
sometimes poor, .and always inferior to a Gillette blade. 

Technique . — To obtain a safe mobility on the' moving stage, special holders had to be 
designed. That illustrated (fig. A) holds cataract knives, needles and straight keraiomcs, 
tvith the ground zone roughly horizontal. Kcratomes require a small stand and trephines 
a device allowing rotation {photographs not reproduced). 

Pass standards (knives). — Schmidt’s “Einziigige Starschnitt”, Terrien’s “.Mouvements 
d’Archet”, and biopsy of operated cadaveric eyes (St. James’s Hospital, Leeds) 'suggest a 



FIG. A. — Cataract knife holder. Lateral notches can be varied to different stage arm fittings. 



FIG. B.-“ Unstable" point. Liable to fracture and i w STe“ d”Jand 

remain in the anterior chamber, x 2t0. ^^^nt irrtgum^i^y^ t ^ 

wedge-cutting action, that a fine point and straight edge are optimal, and that instru- 
ments should be used once only. . . ■ , 

Surgeons who prefer Co "saw”, a shortage demanding rejteated use, .and the limitations 
of hand grinding, force a compromise on these points. . 

Exclusion of laterally bent, obviously blunt, and unstable points (fig. B) out of hatcli 
of new knives, will leave the rest to provide a rough standard. 

A perfect point was shown for comparison (not reproduced) and a photograph ot a 
good edge is seen in fig. C. A slight irregularity is observable. Notches even thong i 
. < 0-02 mm. wide should reject unless near the heel. Slight rust on the flat caii )c 
passed, but not on the ground zone. The best knives have a ground zone O ud 
0-07 mm. wide on which the grinding marks are just visible. Ziegler knives have an 
edge comparable with this when new, and poorer after regrinding. Kcratomc edges ar 

always inferior to it. ... a Vtu 

The many British and few Swiss knives examined were superior to most Amen < 
Such French and German knives as could be obtained were of a lower standard. 

Trephines . — ^These are softer (VDH 473), and more prone to rust and structural “>= - 

(50% in some types) .than cataract knives. The problem is which defects can , 

.at .1 time of scarcity. “Chips” out of the ground zone, small notches (unless . 
bv rust) and splits unless curled in or “veed out” can be 'jiafpcncd 

up cutting. In times of plentv such instruments should be rejected 
unless .a litted or perfor.'ted barrel indicates future defects, 


adequate, and the wide objective permits a view „ _ ^ 

Are there enough defective instruments in circulation to justdy oji 


tical control? 
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The Coiulucl of a Case Wishing to be Fitted with Contact Lenses 

Discussion. — ^Manv patients have quite erroneous ideas as to what can he achieved 
with contact lenses.’ After the usual data have been recorded and a short ophthalmic 
history taken, the purpose for which the lenses are required should be considered. 
Improved vision not obtainable with spectacles, certain well recognized conditions, such 
as keratoconus and mustard-gas burns of the cornea, are undoubted indications but 
most cases do not fall into this therapeutic group. The majority of patients can -see 
well with spectacles but for one reason or another wish to discard them. In that case 
it is wise to ask: “What do you hope to achieve with contact lenses that you' cannot 
do either with or without your spectacles?” Ball games, swimming, some trade or 
professional difRcultv or disability that can be overcome, are good answers and suggest 
that the patient is likelv to have sufficient drive to master the discipline of contact lens 
wearing and to use them regularly. It is surprising how many trade and professional 
difficulties exist which are a great handicap to the patient and which can be removed 
by contact lenses. Each case should be judged on its merits and candid advice given. 

Next the patient .shoidd be warned that on the average contact lenses are worn not 
more than four hours continuously with comfort and efficiency, and it should be pointed 
out that while he mav hope to wear them for more than one such period in one day- 
on occasion he will not be able to do so as a rule. There is a personal limit, varyiing 
from case to case, to the hours of continuous wear, the hours of wear on any one day, 
and the number of hours the lenses can be worn in a week. Four hours a day and 
twenty-eight hours a week is the average of all cases, both good and bad, in this series. 
About of cases fall out at this stage. 


Fitting of Dixey Lenses 

A full routine ophthalmic examination is done. If anything is observed which might 
make the wearing of contact lenses unwise, such as degenerative changes in the region 
of the ora serrata, previous needling for congenital cataracts, or any active inflammatory- 
disease, contact lenses should be ordered only after these objections have been carefullv 
assessed for the particular case. 

An accurate refraction is now done, the corneal diameters measured with callipers 
and the patient’s corneal radii measured with the keratometer. This use of the kerato- 
meter involves complete suppression of the observer’s accommodation as is the case in 
measuring swelling of the optic disc. Absolute readings are required, not the difference 
which records only the corneal astigmatism. The author uses an Ellis instrument which 
is robust, very accurate and easily calibrated against a steel ball of known radius. 

We may now select from the trial set of afocal lenses a lens of suitable corneal r-adius 
and diameter. The scleral radius is estimated by inspection. The lenses in the trial 
set are all decentred except those in white boxes, and the amount of corneal decentration 
on each trial lens is the result of experience. It mav be altered at will by the prescriber. 

Having selected a trial lens it is filled with a solution of fluorescein (1 /500 is a suitable 
strength and is made up in the contact lens solution it is proposed to use). 

The lens is now- inserted placing the narrow- nasal scleral edge towards the patient’s 
nose. The author does not use any anesthetic drops except in very nervous patients, 
and it is doubtful if such patients are likely to be successful wearers. If the patient is 
engaged in conversation and the rationale of each step explained it is unusual to meet 
any real difficultv. Nevertheless it should be observed that this is the stage at which 
Unpleasant difficulties do arise. If the patient is temperamentally unsuitable, or if his 
eves are mixed up in his mind w-ith some psychoneurotic disturbance, he mav react 
violentiy. This series includes two hysterical fits and one severe fainting attack. ^ Apart 
from these severe reactions many- patients react badly at this stage, becoming pale and 
sweating profusely. All the severe reactions and most of the less severe ones, have 
occurred in men. The author does not proceed w-ith such cases, unless the w-ear'ing of 
contact lenses is of real therapeutic importance. ° 

After the lens is inserted it is inspected directly for fit and then examined under a 
powerful cobalt blue light. This is best obtained bv using an ophthalmic operating 
lamp fitted with a cobalt blue glass filter of suitable density. Plenty of blue light is 
necessary-. Under this illumination the fluorescein fluoresces brilliaiitlv and the verv 
thin film under the lens, wherever it is not actually touching, becomes apparent This 
technique of fitting is attributed to Obrig; it is an 'important advance. While it' is best 
to work with the paPent’s face turned away from the light, darkness is both unneccssan- 
and undesirable. From this point fitting proceeds bv a process of trial and error and i's 
large y a matter of practical experience. It is not proposed to give anv detailed instruc- 
non but the following diagrams may assist towards an appreciation of the theory under 
lying contact lens fitting. xu-wiy unocr- 
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[June 27 , 1946 ] . ' 

Recent 'Developments in the Manufacture, Fitting and Prescription 
of Contact Lenses of Regular Shape 

B)' Frederick Rideev, F.R.C.S. 


rjiE finii of Zeiss produced splierical contact lenses by grinding in 1892. In 1929 
■Professor Heine introduced ivhat may be called “tJie afocal lens approach” and a series 
of lenses of this type were oficred by Zeiss. The range of fittings. increased as experience 
was gained and latterly the full set compri.sed a range of some 700 Icnse.s. 

Even so the necessary range of fittings to accommodate the varying corneal diameter 
was not provided. It was against this background that Dallos introduced his glass, 
moulded contact lenses in 1933. These lenses have a scleral segment of irregular 
contour corresponding" precisely to the patient's sclera. This correspondence was at 
first secured by making the lens to a mould from each eye but latterly has been obtained 
by adapting by hand a ready-made lens of approximately the correct ishape. At one 
sweep most of the difficulties were removed and a practical contact lens, adaptable to 
almost any patient that could po.ssibly wear one, became available. Tfie success of the 
method was so great that the increased cost, the tedious and prolonged fittings by a 
technician and the troublesome taking of a mould from each eye were accepted and,_for 
the time being, further consideration of the improvements possible along the lines 
initiated by Zeiss was abandoned. 

The introduction of glass-like pla.stics especially those based upon methyl methacry- 
late offered a suitable material for contact Icn.ses about 1937 and Obrig in America 
succeeded, in making a moulded irregular contact lens from this material m 1938. The 
advantages .of this organic' plastic are that it is only 40% as heavy as glass and morcover 
can be used as thin as 0-3 mm. without difficulty; it is unaffected by tears; it is flexible 
without undergoing permanent distortion and is almost unbreakable; it has a low 
thermal conductivity so that it feels warm; it has a quality of soft resilience and smooth- 
ness when wetted by tears which makes it almost imperceptible to the lids. As developed 
by I.C.I. in this country, methyl methacrylate, called “Transpex 1”, is available with a 
guaranteed refractive index of extreme precision and its optical qualities are equal and 
even superior in some re.spccts, to the finest optical glass: it is free, from strain and is 
perfectly homogeneous. 

Messrs. Dixey of London attacked the problem of contact lens production from an 
entirely new angle. They evohed a lathe of such ))recision that a lens may be turned 
from the solid block of Transpex. These lenses are not afocal but calculated iipim -i 
known base curve for the back surface of the cornea, 7-0, 7-5; 8'0 or 8-5 mm. radni.s 
being emjtloved. Experience quickly presented the same- difficulties that had formerlt 
confronted Zeiss, but in tlreir new lathe Messrs, Dixey had an instrument of such 
fle.xibility that lenses of any cornea! or 'overall diameter; lenses dccentred to any amount, 
lenses made oval to any extent and dccentred to any required amount along any •om' 
in relation to the long axis of the oval, were soon produced. The -production of a lens 
correcting astigmatism in both the corneal and scleral portions is also possible. 

'V\tith such regular lenses consisting of two intersecting curves about three-quarters of 
the cases suitable for contact lenses can be adequately fitted, the remainder need irregu- 
lar lenses. The adyantages of regular over irregular lenses are ease and quickness o 
fitting; the fact that a trial of several hours wearing of a lens almost identical with the 
one it is proposed to order can be made as a routine; the fact that the ordering ot a 
contact lens can be reduced to a prescription similar in form to a spectacle prescription, 
speed of fabrication (under normal conditions it should be possible to supply ‘’’T'’” 
of lenses in less than a week), and relatively small total cost. The_ patient ncet . 
devote normally only one half-day to the fitting and the prescription 
by the oculist as is the case with spectacles. 'When the lenses are ready he - ■ h 

to use them. 
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The numbers on the drawings define the measurements of lenses and eyes, they will 
not interest the general reader. The figures for a lens are arranged as follows and are 
always in millimetres. Scleral radius ’ Corneal radius of back surface of lens/ Corneal 
diameter,' Overall dimensions of lens/ Decentration of corneal part of lens/ The 
spherical modification of the afocal trial lens u.sed which is needed to give optimum 
vision' Vertex distance from front surface of contact lens to centre of principal lens in 
the trial frame. The last two figures will normally appear only in a prescription. To 
facilitate inscribing and as a convention, the initial digit and the decimal point may be 
dropped, thus — 12-5 may read 25. The drawings give a true impression of the relaiion- 
ships rather than a diagrammatic one. 


FIGS. 1 and 2. — These figures* taken from Obrig, 
show the amount of play at the Umbtw that is desirable 
in a contact lens. It raay be said that no contact lens 
can be comfortably worn if it presses upon the cornea 
continuously at any point. Ideally the lens should 
fioat symmetrically about the cornea on a tears film 
which separates it from the sclera, and this relationship 
should be maintjuned in all directions of gaze. To meet 
^is requirement when looldng nasally as in reading, 
lenses should usually be decentred. 


FIG. 'i—This drawing of two similar circles intersect- 
ing demonstrates first, the form of an afocal leiu— 
the shaded area. The surfaces are of similar radius, 
and arc not concentric. Regarded as a lens fitting a 
globe it is seen that the separation of the tw'o 
surfaces is greatest at the apex and diminishes to nil in 
the equatorial region. The wadth of a 20 mm. lens on 
a 12 mm. radius scleral circle is drawn to scale and it is 
seen that the separation at the lens edge is less than one- 
half of that at the apex- This is important in fitting.' 
A lens of slightly less radios than the eye to be fitted wal 
be supports by a capillary film of tears over a wide 
area towards the periphery while standing as^’ay from 
the eye centrally. This diminishing separation towards 
the periphery gives a delicate narural adiustment which 
the fitter uses to secure his result. 


.FIG. 4.— 'Demonstrates the importance of comeal 
diameter in relation to comeal radius. As the comeal 
diameter increases the pcriphcty of the corneal segment 
falls back towards the centre of the eye. Thus, for the 
same eye, as the corned diameter of the contact lens 
is increased the comeal radius may also be increased 
considerably without touching the cornea. As a 
corollary we may increase the comeal diameter of the 
trial lens using the same comeal radius without risk of 
producing a lens that will touch the cornea. To 
dimmish the corneal diameter without diminishing the 
corneal radius is to court trouble. 


Figs, 5 ro 14 art scale draxoings to demonstrate the 
appearance seen sshen fittings using fluorescein and blue 
itghc, alongside the section of the eye and contact lens, 

FIG. 5- — ^Perfect fitting. Note that a contact lens 
of corned radius S O clears a cornea of 7*8 mm. radius 
if the comeal diameter is O-o mm. greater than the 
actual comeal diameter- This gives the necessar>’ play 
lag, see figs. 1 and 2. 


FIG. 6. — Too tight, the lens stands away from the 
eye and rests on its edge where the conjunctival vessels 
'rill be compressed and a white area will be seen. The 
fluorescence fills the lens. Note how much the lens 
stands away for an error of only 0 -5 mm. scleral radius 
in fitting. 


FIG. S. — The contact lens touches the cornea. The 
fluorescein appearance is of a black central area. 


FIG. 12.' — These drawings illustrate the two simplest 
ways in which comeal astigmatism may be accom- 
modated to the sclera. The refraction shows Z X> 
horizontally which corresponds to comeal radii of 8*0 
boriz. and 7 5 vertically appro.x. Both curves must 
pass through the same apex. In all three curves the 
same ideally fitting contact lens is superimi-osed on the 
eye. The middle diagram show's the perfect fit in the 
horizontal roeridian. The Jotver diagram (vertical 
section) shows the shorter comeal radius carried only 
as far as the projected scleral curve. Such a cornea 
would be narrowed in the vertical meridian but the 
contact lens would fit perfectly. The upper diagram 
show^ the comeal curve carried on to meet the scleral 
curve at the same corneal diameter (12 mm-) as in the 
horizontal plane (centre diagram). In this case the 
contact lens stands away from the eye at the limbus and 
such a case would probably need a moulded lens. 

It may be supposed, bowe\’er, that the scleral curve 
in this meridian has to reach the same equatorial 
diameter as in the horizontal meridian. This means 
that the scleral radius srsust be greater in the vertical 
tflrection than in the horizontal and the further the 
contact lens is carried towards the equator the closer 
it uili approximate to coincidence with the sclera. An 
oval lens with the long axis vertical may fit the eye 
satisfactorily. , 


FIG. J>. — Shows, on the left, the -wrong way to 
attempt to fit such a case. The scleral radius of the lens 
is too small and this produces a tight area horizontally 
w'ithout dosing the gap above. T*he right area is indi- 
cated by strokes and the gapping area, where bubbles 
will enter in use, is shown by small rings. Diagrams 
showing the extent of the fluorescein and the right and 
loose areas should be made in evcr>' case. 


The right-hand picture shows the same case fitted 
with an oval lens, 19 x 22, of the correct scleral radius. 

lens now bridges the gapping area and comes into 
suffiaenily close approximation with the sdera at its 
upper and lower edges to prevent bubbling. 


FIG- I-l- — Shows the effect' of decentration upon 
the fit of a lens of shgbtly shorter scleral radius than the 
eye. It has the effect of flattening the fit of the nar- 
rower flange of the lens. 


FIG. IS.-— This show's the effect of decentrario 
(drawn upwards for convenience of iUustraiion) upon 
the fluorescein appearance. Note that the fluorescein 
pool IS concentric with the contact Jens flange but 
displaced m relation to the cornea! segment. 


FIG. 7. — Too loose. The lem bears upon the cilia^ 
region and only just clears Ae cornea. The fluorescein 
fills the lens at first but is quickly washed away by the 
tears so that the appearance drawn is more characteristic. 


FIG. 10- — If a drop of 1% fluorescein is used the 
gapping area will be filled. If the lens is gapping only 
at certain poinu, as often happens cspeciaUy above, the 
fluorescein will run in as drawn. 


FIG. 11. — To show, left hand, the appearance of a 
corne^ crescent on looking nasally. The lens is 
pwhed agamst the cornea. This is met by deccntrinc 
the lens. The centre diagram shows 0-5 mm. dcccn- 
^tion which is inadequate, and the right hand diagram 
10 mm. decemmupn. This gets rid of the crescent 
as drawn, the lens now fits the sclera right un to 
the httibus, that is, it is too “ flat.” The eiject on the 
temporaJ side is the opposite of that on the nasal side 
but IS of less practical imponance. 


Acknowledgment is due to T. E. Obrig for the use of figures 1 and 2 from “Contorf 
Lenses”. 1942 Nmv York^ and to Dr. P. Hansell, Westminster Hospital Medical School 
Department of Medical Photography, for the preparation of the film strip from u-hirh 
iHustrarions 3 to 14 are taken. * 
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Table III shows that after 20% of patients have been rejected at interview, 5 % react 
badly to the fitting (sweating &c.) and 12%, despite a good fit, develop reddening or 
weeping sufficient to make the ordering of lenses inadvisable. 1% (or rather more) do 
not tolerate any solution. ' Of this 18% of “unsuitable” cases some abandon the fitting 
because, when thev have tried the lens in. they decide they do not like the proceeding; 
no attempt has been made to dissuade such patients. Of the total 65% have been fitted 
with Dixey lenses and 17% were considered suitable for moulded lenses but not suitable 
for Dixey lenses. 


TABLE III.— ANALYSIS OF 200 CONSECUTIVE CONTACT LENS aASES. 

(Rejected as unsuitable at inicn'iew, 20%, 40 cases.) 

of \ 

Resuln {filtvis ) — cases 

Dixey lenses ordered 

Unsuitable personalitj* 

Unsiuiable phj'sical reaction to lenses 

No solution tolerated 

Considered suitable for moulded lenses ... 


... i».> or 104 cases 

... r»or S cases 

... 12 or 10 cases 

lor 2 cases 
... 17 or 27 cases 


Table IV tabulates the answers to a questionnaire sent to all patients in the series 
resident in the British Isles, many are resident abroad and otliers were awav on service 
overseas. The answers show tliat most of the patients are satisfied with their lenses and 
actually wear them an average of rather more than four hours every day — twentv-eight 
hours each week. This average includes all those wearing the lenses hut excludes those 
who have given up their lenses for one reason or another (4 cases). 20% wear the lenses 
less than four hours and must he considered unsatisfactory. On the other hand, 28% 
wear them more than six hours daily — eight and a half, ten, twelve and thirteen hours 
dailv average occur in the 29 replies received and this figure is perhaps unexpectedly 
good 


TABLE IV.— RESULTS IN USE. 


A questionnaire was sent to the ftO patients in Britain and 20 replies received. 
Are you satitfied xsith yoitr tenses ? 

Yes 20 

No or qualified Yes 0 

Cannot put them in or “ lost interest ’* 

Worn two hours or less 

Hota lotig can you loear them ? 

Average of 10 replies giving actual figures 

Hoxo long do you toear them ? 

Daily average (20 replies) excluding 4 not wearing 
o ... 

A 

5 ... 

7 ... 

Average of exact times given 

Wtekly average 

Average of exact limes given... 


'I ftp’ 

70'^ 

SO'i 

13%\ 

5 ® 

t7%/ 

... 

tij hours 

Hours 

.■> 

20®o 

4 

32% 

4-0 

20% 

0 

23% 


30“ 


4i hours. 


2S hours. 


Apart from the questionnaire the records contain 40 reports of rimes worn — 
by patients or friends reporting about them. The average is again five hours, which 
suggests that the above detailed analysis may be reasonably regarded as a fair 
sample of the whole series. 


CoN'CLUSlOK 

This review of the case history of 200 consecutive patients who sought to wear contact 
lenses is perhaps the first of its kind. Similar analyses of larger numbers by dilferent 
workers will be needed before any definite conclusions as to the efficaev of contact lenses 
as a whole, or of any particular type, can be arrived at. It is believed that this series 
justifies a revival of interest in the spherical or regular t^’pe of lens. The series sug-tjests 
that some 80°^ of cases suitable for contact lenses can" be fitted bv the Dixev pattern 
lens leaving not more than 20% needing the irregular type, usuallv'made to correspond 
to a mould taken from the eye. Probably all cases should he tried with the Dixev^ pat- 
tern lens in the first instance in order to eliminate those who prove unsuitable for 
personal or physical reasons. 


An important aspect of this problem is the fact that Dixev lenses are ordered on a 
prescription similar to that normally employed for spectacles. In suitable cases the 
surgeon can conduct the whole examination and fitting in half a day in his consulting 
room, arriving at a clear formula to which the lenses can be made with great accuracy 
and in a short time. By this means a patient cab visit any surgeon with the necessaA- 
Training and obtain his prescription in a few hours. Unsuitable cases are eliminVted 
.quickly and with the minimum of trouble and expense to the patient Moreover 
decision as to whether a patient is suitable or not rests, as it is submiued it should do 
with the surgeom M.-my factor., have to be assessed which belong properly to the sphere 
of the oenhst and not to that of the technician. The fitting it.self demands accuracrof 
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ilic fitting coniplctctl, the refraction is done again to determine the mocliiicatioii 
necessary. There is a tendency to accommodate strongly for some time after the lenses 
are fitted and this must Ire looked for. The following rules arc of genecnl application. 

(1) , The acltlhional lens will he very near indeed to the addition predicted by the Zeisa 
chart.s if the first, refraction, the keratometer readings and the fit arc correct. A dis- 
crepancy of more than S.0'5 .should excite suspicion that something is wron.g. 

(2) The -two eyes will show almost exactly the same deviation from the predicted 
values and in the same sense nnles.s there is con.sidcrablc anisometropia. 

(3) ^ The refraction with the lens in should be done with cylinders exactly ns is the 
practice for spectacles. Some Jenticttlar astiginati.sm is commonly found and the spherical 
modification of the lens orderctl .should he the sphere- of the "full correction excluding 
fJie cylinder. If this is not done, cither axis, of tiic total refraction may be corrected, 
perhaps in the opposite .scn.se in the two eyes. This produces accommodative imbalance 
and difficulty with contact lenses fust as it does in wearing spectacle.s. Some visual 
acuity must he .sacrificed hut the cyl. involved rarely exceeds 0-75. 

Typical Preso-ipUon 


S.-2-rS/-0-?5 @ 120“ 

G/5 . 

Ref’n; S.-S'iJO/'-OG @ 1)0“ 

cn> 

25/8/13/20 X 22 

dec. 0'5 mm. L.A. {long axis) 

Add minus 5.3*5 

at 0 mm. V.D. 

0/5 

L.E. 

CL. : 225/8/13/20 X 22 
dec. 0-5 mm. L.A, 

Add minus $.4*25 
at 0 mm. V.D. 

(>/r> 


It has been observed repeatedly in eyes slion'ing no a.stigmatism by rctinoscopy or 
subjectively, that the keratometer shows up to 0-75 of corneal asfigmati.sm conipensated 
by the same amount of lenticular a.stigmatism, as shown by the final refraction with contact 
lens in. The mcchnnisiii of this is not clear. It would appear that corneal astiginati.sm 
may- he compen.sated to a limited degree by an opposite lenticular a.siigmntism possibly 
due" to unequal ciliary contraction. The alternative would be' that the cornea or the lens 
grows so as to produce a compensating astigmatism. 

Table i.—percentage analysis of son consecutive contact lens cases. 


Sex ; 

Males ... 

Females.,, 

200 cases 

03 

.37 

Refraction : Over plus 5 

O-plus 5 

D-minus t> 

Age ; 

20 and under 

20-30 

3<M0 

s 

05 

20 

- 5 ro -JO 

-10 TO -1.5 

-15 to -20 


40-50 

... 7 

Astigmatism of 2 to .3 D ... 

Purpose ! 

Sports 

.3.5 

over 3D ... 

Trade and profession 

Social 

Special ... 

... 2S) 

32 

Result of ittrei vieto^ 

Considered suitable for C.L. 


... 4 

Considered unsuitable 


1 

c 

00 

IS 

15 

0 

4 

3 


SO 

20 


Table I shows a big preponderance of males, perhaps due to the large lunnber of 
Service men seeking lenses in the l.-uter part of the war period. The 20 to 30 age-gro«p 
is much the largest. The cases are evenly distributed between those seeking lenses fm 
.sports, trade and professional, and social reasons. Myopes of low degree dominate the 
picture. 

Table il— analysis of 200 consecutive contact lens cases. 


Contact Lens Measurements ordered 

Scleral radius .* 11 nun. or less 

11*75 and 12 (1 
12-25 32-5 

12-75 13-0 

over 13-0 

Corneal radius : 7-5 mm. 

8-0 

8*5 


/O 

second 

100 * 

0 

23 

45 

:i2 

0 


0 

05 

20 


Corneal diameter : 12-0 mm. or Ims 
12-25 and 12-i> 

12- 7r. 13-0 

13- 25 13*5 

J3-75 U-0 

ov'cr 14-0 


<1 

12 

Sii 

43 

12 

0 


* A wder range of trial Jensos became avaiJabJe for the second hundred cases. 


Table II .sliows the distribution of contact lens measurements. The majority 
have a radius of 12-5 mm. The corneal diameter is at least 13 mm. on the av < i, 

Further detailed analysis shows that there is no correlation "cases 

scleral and corneal measurements. Thus in the whole series there '‘•‘J; Thc.'.e 
of -average" eyes (i.e. I2-S/8/I3) while ll-S/S/N and 13/7'5/12 another, 

findings suggest that these measurements are hiologic.ally indepcnuciu 
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refraction and a good deal of judgment which surgeons already possess by reason of 
their training and experience. 
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Professor Ida IMann said that Mr. Ridley had given a most interesting account of a 
group of cases of which she had no real experience. Her own cases had not been com- 
parable, in that she had omitted the cosmetic group and had dealt almost entirely with 
patients showing an absolute rather than a relative indication. She had found that the 
Zeiss type of lens gave often good results in conical cornea, but not usually in the other 
groups. She had had one or two interesting cases which had started with Zeiss lenses, 
but had been dissatisfied with the short length of wear — four hours — and had demanded a 
longer wear and this had been obtained with individually fitted lenses. She had en- 
countered now and then an hysterical case, and her experience was that one should not 
despair even of hysterical people: she had urged them to go through with the individual 
fitting, and some of them had acquired complete tolerance. Many of her patients were 
unable to work without contact lenses and therefore required a minimum tolerance of 
eight hours a day. In one series of 84 such cases this had been attained in 39 of them 
with individually fitted lenses. 

Mr. Purvis asked whether the new plastic material used was any harder than the 
material in current use for spectacle lenses. 

The Chairman (Mr. Humphrey Neame) said that his experience as to the length of time 
such lenses could be worn had been that different cases varied considerably. He had had 
mostly to deal with mustard-gas keratitis pensioners. The people concerned wanted to 
use their lenses for as long as possible so as to do a day’s work. Some of them wanted 
to use them for twelve hours a day. He had not got all the figures but certain of these 
keratitis cases did not tolerate the lenses for more than three or four hours, while a good 
proportion of them were able to wear them for eight to twelve hours. 

Mr. Ridley, in replj', pointed out that the minute "scratches” which occur on mosl 
plastic lenses after they have been in use for some time, are not true scratches but 
what are technically called “sleeks”. The material is not fractured at the edge of 
mark but there is a faint depression with rounded, often slightly raised, edges. Suon 
marks are obliterated by the tears film. True scratches involving loss of material arc 
caused by quite gross damage and do not occur with reasonable care in use. 

With regard to hysterical cases, unless there was a strong therapeutic indication, he did 
not try fo overcome a serious hysterical disability. Very few patients would tolerate 
anything in actual contact with the cornea. There wqs, however, a much^ greater range 
of corneal sensitiveness than was usually supposed even among normal patients. 


Miliary Aneurysms in the Macular Region of the Left Eye. — P.- McG. Moffatt, F.R.C.S. 

L. W. J., male, aged 37. 

History . — Ten years ago he had pulmonary tuberculosis which was treated by pneumo- 
thorax. Dr. Andrew Morland reports that he has had no sign or symptom of active 
disease for at least eight years. The left lung shows much fibrosis, but is unlikely to 
be causing toxaimia. ' , 

In 1943 he consulted me on account of headaches and pain in the eyes on close 
There was considerable hypermetropic astigmatism which was undercorrected, and de- 
ficiency of convergence. No abnormality of the fundi was noted. New glasses and a 
course of orthoptic exercises relieved the symptoms. Early 1 946 he complained of fronM 
headache and aching of the left eye. R. and L. vision ivith glasses =6/5, and Jaeger ^ 
Convergence good, fundi appeared normal. Orthoptic exercises did not help. There wa 
congenital absence of the left frontal sinus but no signs of infection. In April 1 
vision was 6/5 in each eye with glasses, but minute swellings were noted on the 4 css 
surrounding the macula of the left eye. . ^ 

Oti exatninatiosi (20.6.46). — Complains of a sense of strain after reading for ® 
time. R. and L. vision with glasses 6/5, and J. 1. Convergence good. The right “’’’L ^ 
appears normal, the left fundus shows several very small saccular dilatations on 
arterial twigs surrounding the macula. These appear to have increased in num c 
the past six weeks. Urine: Normal. W.R. and Kahn negative. 

The Chairman recalled a case of his own— a man, aged 29, whom he 
years ago, who had discovered that his vision in one eye was times the 

aneurysms, larger than in the case now shown, the largest being about three f 
diameter of a main retinal artery, and the smaller ones were perhaps of ^“^Vilion was 
to that artery. They extended over a considerable area of the waoo'O'.®.?? JO-rrinv a cart, 
quite mirkedly affected. The patient only di^scovered his condition vvhde dri 
and, getting some dust in his good eye, found that he could "ot see vvith tne ^ 

condition remained very much the same {or a number of years. He macula. 
complete central scotoma, with a good deal of diffuse exuda^ in ® stage of a 
The case’ now shown might reprpent a much earlier or more years' time. . 
-similar condition. It would be interesting to see his condition m ten yea 
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